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W«  TO 

n 

^  MY    \\^IFE 

*  THIS    VOLUME  18   MOST  AFFECTIONATELY 

Mt  Dear  Wits:  Be  not  wrpriMd  when  you  see  thin  Dedication — tim 
token  of  my  high  etieem.  Yoti,  above  all  other$y  deserve  this  mark  of  heart- 
fdt  regard.  When  often  discouraged  in  my  labors,  you  sustained  me  vnth 
your  affection;  when  bowed  down  under  the  attacks  of  bigotry^  your  love 
raised  me  up  ;  when  sorely  depressed  by  the  neglect  of  others^  your  sympa- 
ih^e  attention  revived  me.  You  have  ever  taken  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  my  tcork.  Surely^  in  view  of  your  faithfftlness  to  me  and  the 
communion  of  a  common  faith  in  the  doctrines  folloieing,  it  is  proper  for 
me  to  cTcpress  the  constant  desire,  that  you  may  abundantly  realize^  in  a 
future  happy  experience^  the  blessings  of  the  Kingdom  here  delineated, 

THAT   YOU,   WBO  HAVE  LIVED   SO   MUCH  /Y  MY  HEART, 

May  enjoy  the  privileges  of  **M<  first-bom,^''  and  thus  reign  with  Christ; 
that  our  relationship  here  may  qualify  us  the  more  for  the  fruition 
of  each  other's  society  in  the  predicted  Theocracy  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  the  Christ,  is  the  ardent  prayer  of  your  devoted 

HUSBAND. 


"C^re  18  no  safe  ceriainiie  hut  of  Sftnjrtnre  onlg,  for  anj  constbermg  mstt  to  builb 
qroiL  S^is,  therefore,  anb  i^  onig,  |  ^abe  itason  lo  btlube ;  Igis  |  bill  profesie ;  ac- 
cotbixig  to  tlpB  |  bill  lib^  snb  for  i\pA  |  bill  not  onlg  bnllxnglg,  bat  rbm  glablg,  Ioo»  nq 
Mt,  i^ong^  |  f^Ib  be  BOirs  t^  A^nstians  B^onlb  take  it  from  me.  propose  mt  angt^ing 
onl  of  i}p3  book,  anb  rtqnire  b^rl^er  |  btliebe  it  or  no,  anb  stcnre  it  ncber  so  inconqrrel^en- 
nble  to  ^mnane  reason,  |  brill  sabscribe  it  ^anb  anb  {jeart,  as  knobtng  no  bcmons  ration  can 
be  stronger  i}jpn  t^is,  6oh  ]pth  saib  so,  therefore  it  is  true.  |n  ot^er  things  |  bill  take  no 
man's  libertie  of  jnbgment  from  ^im ;  neither  s^U  ang  man  take  mine  from  me.  |  bill 
t^ink  no  man  t^e  borse  man,  nor  l^e  borse  A^rtstian.  |  bill  lobe  no  man  t^e  Icsse  for 
biSering  in  opinion  bit^  me.  ginb  b^  measure  |  meet  ia  others  |  eirpect  from  t^tm 
againe.  3  am  fnllj  assnreb  t^t  Sob  bocs  not,  anb  therefore  i}pt  men  oat  not  to  require 
ang  more  of  ang  man,  t^an  t^ :  to  beliebe  i^e  Scripture  to  be  Cob's  SSoib,  to  enbcBbor  to 
finbe  t^e  ivBtt  sense  of  it,  anb  to  libe  nccorbing  to  it." — Chillikgavorth. 

"C^  portion  of  ^tabenlg  SBisbom  b^c|;,  nnber  snc^  circumstances,  surbibes  anb  is 
c^eris^eb,  bill  be  jnst  t^e  first  articles  of  belief, — t^e  Sabing  ^ubiments  of  Spiritual  ITife. 
#f  l^ese  t^e  Jeab  of  t^e  A^c^  ^tmself  takes  care,  lest  fait^  s^oulb  ntterls  bisappear  from 
tigt  eart^.  9^t  benbe  t^e  inestimable  jebel  of  elementarg  knoblebge — t^e  price  of  b^ic^ 
can  neber  be  tolb — boes  t^ere  not  rest  bit^in  t^e  folbs  of  t^e  fnspireb  Sook  an  inor^ustible 
stole,  b^^  t^e  inbustrj  of  man.  pionslg  birecteb,  oug^  to  elicit;  but  b^ic^  if  mtn  neglect  it, 
%  ?orb  bill  not  force  upon  t^eir  notice  t  |t  is  t^is  hibben  treasure  b^c^  s^oulb  animate 
iljt  ambition  of  bigorons  anb  bebout  minbs.  (jrom  suc^  at  seconb  ^nb  t^e  bobg  of  t^e 
isailjfxd  are  to  recnbe  it,  if  at  all ;  anb  if  not  so  obtaineb  for  i^tm  anb  bealt  out  bg  t^cir 
Icac^,  noting  bill  be  more  meager,  nnfiieb,  almost  infantile,  t^nn  iljt  fait^  of  Abris- 
tians." — Isaac  Tayloa. 
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Ik  this  work  it  is  proposed  to  show  what  the  Covenants  demand,  and 
what  relationship  the  second  coming,  kingdom,  and  glory  of  '^  The  Christ'' 
sustains  to  the  same,  in  order  that  perfected  Redemption  may  be  realized* 
This,  logically,  introduces  a  large  amount  of  converging  testimony. 

The  history  of  the  human  race  is,  as  able  theolodans  have  remarked, 
the  history  of  God's  dealings  with  man.  It  is  a  fulfilling  of  revelation; 
yea,  more :  it  is  an  unfolding  of  the  ways  of  God,  a  comprehensive 
confirmation  of,  and  an  appointed  aid,  in  interpreting  the  plan  of  iredemp- 
tion.  Hence  God  himself  appeals  to  it,  not  merely  as  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  declared,  but  as  the  mode  by  which  we  alone  can  obtain  a  full  and 
complete  view  of  the  Divine  purpose  relating  to  salvation.  To  do  this  we 
must,  however,  regard  j^o^^,  present  y  and  future  history.  The  latter  must 
be  received  as  predicted,  for  we  may  rest  assured,  from  the  past  and 
present  fulfilment  of  the  word  of  God,  thus  changed  into  nistorical 
reality,  that  the  predictions  and  promises  relating  to  tne  future  will  also 
in  their  turn  become  veritable  history.  It  is  this  faith,  which  grasps  the 
future  as  already  present^  that  can  form  a  decided  and  unmistakable 
unity. 

Tnis  is  becoming  more  profoundly  felt  and  expressed,  and  is  forcibly 
portrayed  in  some  recent  publications  {e.g.,  Dorner's  His.  Prot,  Theol., 
Anberlen's  Diu.  Rev.,  etc.).  Seeing  that  all  things  are  tending  toward 
the  kingdom  to  be  hereafter  established  by  Christ,  that  the  dispen- 
sations from  Adam  to  the  present  are  only  preparatory  stages  for  its 
coming  manifestation,  surely  it  is  the  highest  wisdom  to  direct  special 
and  careful  attention  to  the  kingdom  uself.  If  it  is  the  end  which 
serves  to  explain  the  means  employed  ;  ii  it  is  the  object  for  which 
a^es  have  passed  by  and  are  ever  to  revolve  ;  if  the  coming  of  Jesus, 
which  is  to  inaugurate  it,  is  emphatically  called  *'  the  blessed  hope  ;"  if  it 
embraces  the  culmination  of  the  world's  history  in  ample  deliverance  and 
desired  restitution  ;  the7i  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  determine  the 
true  significance,  the  Divine  course,  and  the  development  of  the  plan  of 
salvation  without  a  deep  insight  into  that  of  the  kingdom  itself.  Proph- 
ets, apostles,  and  Jesus  himself,  especially  in  his  last  testimony,  contin- 
ually point  the  eye  of  faith  and  the  heart  of  hope  to  this  kingdom  as  the 
bright  light  which  can  clearly  illumine  the  past  and  present,  and  even 
dispel  the  darkness  of  the  future.  Scriptare  and  theology,  the  latter  in 
its  very  early  and  later  development,  teach  us,  if  we  will  but  receive  it, 
that  we  cannot  properly  comprenend  the  Divine  economy  in  its  relation  to 
man  and  the  world,  unless  we  reverently  consider  the  manifestation  of  its 
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ultimate  result  as  exhibited  in  this  kingdom.  It  folIowB,  therefore,  that  a 
work  of  this  kind,  intended  to  give  an  understanding  of  a  subject  so  vital, 
however  defective  in  part,  requires  no  apology  to  the  reflecting  mind. 
Every  effort  in  this  direction,  if  it  evinces  appreciation  of  truth  and  rever- 
ence for  the  word,  will  be  received  with  pleasure  by  the  true  Biblical  student.* 
In  the  reaction  against  Rationalism,  opiritualism,  Naturalism,  etc.,  special 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  relation  that  it  sus- 
tains to  history.  The  attack  and  defense  revealed  both  how  important  the 
subject,  and  how  sadly  it  had  been  neglected.  It  has  been  admitted  by 
recent  writers  of  ability  {e.g..  Dr.  Auberlen,  Div,  Jiev,f  p.  387),  that 
much  is  yet  to  be  learned  in  reference  to  it ;  that  only  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  investigating  the  subject ;  that  a  correct  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ties surrounding  it  in  order  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply  to  objections  is  still 
a  work  of  the  future.  Some  (as  e,g.,  Rothe),  when  looking  over  the  great 
array  of  Biblical  authors,  still  find  in  their  labors  a  something  lacking, 
which  when  carefully  analyzed  resolves  itself  in  a  lack  of  Divine  unity  in 
reference  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  evincing  itself  in  a  mystical,  if  not  arbi- 
trary, definition  of  it,  in  various  forms,  to  suit  a  present  exigency,  or  har- 
monize a  supposed  difficulty.  This  feeling  is  strengthened'  by  the 
continued  assaults  of  unbelievers,  which  have  been  for  some  time  made 
against  the  early  history  of  Christianity.  Numerous  works  have  appeared, 
and  with  the  boldest  criticism  have  pointed  out  discrepancies  existing 
between  the  ancient  faith  and  that  entertained  by  the  large  body  of  the 
Church  at  the  present  day  ;  and  from  such  differences  of  belief  have  inferred 
that  the  early  faith  was  sadly  defective,  and  that  its  prcmulgators  are  there- 
fore unworthy  of  our  confidence.  We  are  told  that  the  apostles,  apostolic 
fathers,  and  the  first  Christians  generally  were  w^ell-meaning  and  even 
noble  men,  but  '*  ignorant,  enthusiastic,  and  fanatical ''  in  their  opinions. 
Rejoinders,  on  the  other  hand,  have  appeared,  which,  professing  to  defend 
the  apostles,  and  fathers,  are  yet  forced,  most  unwillingly ^  to  admit  the 
leading  charge  preferred  by  their  opponents.  Thus,  c.^.,  the  German 
Rationalists  point  to  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  disciples,  and  the 
first  believers,  and  show  conclusively  that  they  preached  a  kingdom  which 
accorded  with  the  Jewish  forms — viz.,  a  kingdom  here  on  earth  under  the 
personal  reign  of  the  Messiah,  the  Davidic  throne  and  kingdom  being 
restored.  They  press  this  matter  with  an  exultant  feeling,  realizing 
that  the  great  proportion  of  the  Church  being  opposed  to  such  a  belief 
materially  aids  them  in  condemning  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  of 

I  When  regarding  the  large  number  of  able  treatises  on  varions  parts  of  the  stibject  here 
discussed,  the  anthor  felt  somewhat  like  Montesquieu,  who,  in  his  preface  to  **  The 
Spirit. of  Laws,"  wrote  :  "When  I  saw  what  so  many  great  men  in  France,  in  England, 
and  in  Germany  had  written  before  me,  I  was  buried  in  admiration  ;  but  I  did  not  lose 
courage.  I  said  with  Gorreggio, '  I  also  am  a  painter.'  "  My  painting  consists  in  bringing 
together  upon  a  large  canvas  the  ideas  of  many  painters  ;  or,  without  figure,  to  place  in 
a  strict  logical,  consecutive  order  the  truths  pertaining  to  the  kingdom,  truths  too  often 
presented  in  an  isolated,  disconnected  manner,  and  thus  destroying  their  force.  As  to 
the  ability  to  perform  such  a  labor  of  love,  the  text  above  contains  a  sufficient  excuse. 
For  God,  passing  by  the  refined  and  the  learned,  first  showed  forth  His  wisdom  and 
power  in  Galileans  (Acts  2  :  7)  ;  He  chooses  '*  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  wise"  (1  Ck>r.  1  :  27) ;  He  places  His  "  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the 
excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God  and  not  of  us"  (2  Cor.  4  :  7),  in  order  to  evince 
the  often-repeated  fact  that  even  humble  talents  and  attainments  may  be  highly  useful 
in  upholding  the  truth. 
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tbe  kingdom,  and  thus  making  the  founders  of  the  Church  unworthy  of 
cre<lence.  The  Church  itself,  by  its  published  faith  respecting  the  king- 
dom, forges  the  weapons  that  are  employed  against  it.  Every  work  on 
the  other  side  in  defense  of  the  founders  of  the  Christian  Church,  unable 
to  set  aside  the  abundant  and  overwhelming  evidence  adduced,  frankly 
admits  that  the  first  preaching  was  in  a  Jewish  form  ;  that  the  faith  of  the 
early  Church  is  not  now  the  faith  of  the  Church  (saving  that  of  a  few 
individuals)  ;  and  endeavors  to  solve  the  difficulty  (as,  e,g,y  Neander,  and 
others)  by  declaring,  that  the  early  period  was  a  transition  state,  a  prepara- 
tory stage,  an  adaptation  to  meet  the  necessities  of  that  age ;  that  hence 
the  truth  in  the  matter  of  the  kingdom  was  enveloped  in  a  ^'  husk,^^  and 
was  to  be  gradually  evolved  in  **  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  "  by  its 
growth.  Aside  from  thus  virtually  making  Church  authority  superior  to 
Scripture  (for  according  to  this  theory  we  know  far  more  doctrinal  truth 
than  the  apostles),  we  earnestly  protest  against  such  a  defense,  which  leaves 
the  apostles  chargeable  with  error  (embracing  the  husk  instead  of  the 
kernel),  invalidates  their  testimony,  and  makes  them  unreliable  guides. 
Under  several  of  the  propositions  this  feature  will  be  duly  examined  ;  for 
the  present  we  have  only  to  say  :  the  reason  for  such  a  lack  of  unity,  of 
vital  connection,  of  satisfactory  apologetics,  arises  simply  from  ignoring  a 
fact  brought  out  vividly  by  Barnabas  in  his  Epistle — viz.,  that  the  Abra- 
hamic  Covenant  contained  the  formative  principles,  the  nucleus  ot  the  Plan 
of  Redemption  ;  and  that  all  luture  revelations  is  an  unveiling,  a  develop- 
ing, a  preparation  for  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  that  covehant,  and  of  the 
kingdom  incorporated  in  the  predictions  and  promises  relating  to  that 
covenant.  The  legitimate  outgrowth  is  alone  to  be  received  as  the 
promised  kingdom,  without  human  addition  in  the  way  of  defining  and 
explaining.  In  this  way  only  can  we  preserve  the  simplicity  and  harmony 
of  Scripture,  find  ourselves  in  unison  with  the  early  preaching  of  this 
kingdom,  and  consistently,  without  detracting  from  the  apostles  and  their 
immediate  followers,  defend  the  Divine  record  against  the  shafts  of 
unbelievers. 

The  multiplicity  and  utter  inconsistency  of  prevailing  interpretations 
of  the  kingdom  ;  the  complete  failure  to  reconcile  such  meanings  with  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles  ;  the  unfortunate  concessions  made  by  able  theo- 
logians to  the  Strauss  and  Bauer  school  on  the  subject  of  the  kingdom  ;  the 
impossibility  of  preserving  the  authority  and  unity  of  the  apostolic  teaching 
from  the  modern  standpoint  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  honest  desire  ta  obtain, 
if  possible,  the  truth — these  and  other  considerations  led  the  writer  to 
repeatedly  consider,  for  many  years,  the  Divine  Revelation  (in  connection 
with  the  nistory  of  man)  with  special  reference  to  this  subject,  until  he  was 
forced,  by  the  vast  array  of  authority  and  the  satisfactory  unity  of  teach- 
ing and  of  purpose  which  it  presented,  not  only  to  discard  the  modem 
dennitions  as  untrustworthy,  but  to  accept  of  the  old  view  of  the  kingdom 
as  the  one  clearly  taught  by  the  prophets,  Jesus,  the  disciples,  the  apostles, 
the  apostolic  fatners,  and  their  immediate  successors.  In  a  course  of  read- 
ing and  study  it  has  been  constantly  .kept  in  view,  and  the  results,  after  a 
laborious  comparison  of  Scripture,  are  now  laid  before  the  reader.  This 
work  is  far  from  being  exhaustive.  Here  are  only  presented  the  outlines 
of  that  which  some  other  mind  may  mould  into  a  more  attractive  and 
comprehensive  form.  Owing  to  providences  which  prevented  the  writer 
from  actively  prosecuting  the  ministry,  he  was  directed  to  a  course  of  study 
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which  influenced  him  years  a^o  to  draw  up  a  draft  of  the  present  work. 
The  need  of  such  an  one  was  then  impressed^  and  this  impression  has  been 
deepened  by  a  varied  and  close  observation.  Yet^  feeling  the  necessity  of 
caution,  it  was  held  in  abeyance  to  allow  renewed  reflection  and  investiga- 
tion, until  finally  a  sense  of  duty  has  impelled  him  to  j)ublish  it  as  now 
given.  If  it  possesses  no  other  merit  than  that  of  presenting  in  a  compact 
and  logical  form  the  Millenarian  views  of  the  ancient  and  modem  believers, 
and  in  paving  the  way  for  a  more  strict  and  consistent  interpretation  of 
the  kingdom,  this  itself  would  already  be  sufficient  justification  for  its 
publication.  The  work,  aside  from  its  main  leading  idea,  contains  a 
mass  of  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects  and  texts  which  may  prove 
interesting,  if  not  valuable,  in  suggestions  to  others.  The  author  is  not 
desirous  k>  play  the  Diogenes,  evincing,  under  the  garb  of  humility  and 
pretended  low  opinion  of  self,  the  utmost  vainglory ;  or  to  enact  the 
Alexander,  showing,  through  an  ardent  desire  for  praise,  a  strong  ambition 
for  honors.  A  due  medium,  involving  self-respect  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
secure  the  approval  of  good  men,  is  the  most  desirable,  and  also  the  most 
consistent  with  modesty.  He  therefore  concluded,  that  no  one  could 
justly  suspect  his  honestv  of  purpose,  integrity,  and  desire  to  promote  the 
truth,  if  he  would  publish  his  thoughts  in  the  form  herein  given,  even  if 
he  went  to  the  length — impelled  by  what  he  regarded  as  truth — of  giving 
the  decided  opinion,  with  reasons  attached,  that  the  views  so  universally 
promulgated  respecting  the  kingdom  of  God  are  radically  wrong,  deroga- 
tory to  the  Plan  of  Redemption,  opposed  to  the  honor  of  the  Messiah,  and 
a  remnant,  remarkably  preserved,  of  Alexandrian,  monkish,  and  popish 
interpretation.  Not  that  the  writer  claims  entire  freedom  from  error  him- 
self. Imperfection  and  a  liability  to  err  are,  more  or  less,  the  condition  of 
all  human  writings,  even  of  the  most  well  intended.  Therefore,  while,  in 
illustrating  or  defending  my  own  views,  the  opinions  of  others  may  be 
brought  into  review,  it  is  far  from  me  to  assert  that  in  some  things,  either 
through  inadvertency,  or  ignorance,  or  prejudice,  the  author  may  not  be 
ultimately  found  to  be  in  error.  Seeing  that  this  is  our  own  common  lot, 
it  would  DC  unwise  to  approach  each  other's  works  with  anv  other  than 
candid  eyes  and  charitable  hearts ;  so  that,  while  we  may  feel  to  regret 
what  appears  to  us  a  mistake,  we  may  at  the  same  time  duly  acknowledge 
the  truth  which  is  given.  It  may  bo  proper  to  add  in  this  connection, 
lest  the  spirit  and  motive  be  misinterpreted,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
work  the  names  of  authors  are  necessarily  presented  whose  views  are  antag- 
onistic to  those  here  advocated.  As  it  would  have  required  considerable 
space  to  insert  in  each  instance  the  respect  and  high  regard  the  author  has 
for  them,  although  they  thus  differ  from  him,  he  may  be  allowed,  once  for 
all,  to  say  that,  while  compelled  to  dissent  from  them,  he  nevertheless 
esteems  them  "none  the  less  as  believers  in  Christ.  Honestly  impelled  to 
differences,  and,  in  justice  to  our  subject,  to  criticise  the  views  of  eminent 
men,  we  still  gratefully  acknowledge  ourselves  largely  indebted  to  many  of 
them  for  valuable  information,  instruction,  and  suggestions.  We  have  no 
desire  to  reproach  them,  or,  in  imitation  of  some  of  them  in  reference  to 
ourselves,  to  call  their  integrity,  or  piety,  or  orthodoxy  into  question.  We 
may  even  indulge  the  hope  that  this  work  may  elicit  renewed  reflection, 
study,  and  discussion,  leading  to  the  removal  of  the  evident  weakness  and 
contradictory  statements  of  the  prevailing  Church  view.  Its  publication 
may,  we  trust,  be  provocative  of  good,  sustaining  as  it  does  tne  humble 
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position  of  a  forerunner  of  the  truth,  or  the  relationship  of  being  merely 
Buggestive,  and  thus  opening  the  way  for  a  more  severe  and  critical 
examination  of  a  doctrine  which  has  oeen  too  much  taken  for  granted. 
Defective  as  our  works  are  in  some  respects,  yet  gifted  minds  have  asserted, 
with  charity  and  truth,  that  no  mental  toil,  no  laborious  research,  no 
earnestness  of  effort  to  interpret  the  Scriptures,  however  deficient  in  part 
or  whole,  should  bd  undervalued,  or  scouted,  or  denounced,  because  all 
such  may  either  present  some  truth  which  may  serve  to  elucidate  others, 
or  produce  thou^ts  that  may  be  suggestive  to  others  in  introducing  true 
knowledge.  We  too  often  overlook  even  our  indebtedness  to  opposers  of  our 
opinions  and  belief.  What  Julius  Muller  says  should  influence  us  not 
only  to  attempt  to  labor  ourselves,  but  to  tolerate  the  efforts  of  others  : 
'*  (Jur  attempts  to  exhibit  the  truth  in  its  entirety  and  connection  are  only 
like  the  prattle  of  children,  compared  with  that  clear  knowledge  which 
awaits  us ;  but  woe  would  it  be  to  us  if,  because  we  cannot  liave  the 
perfect,  we  should  cease  to  apply  to  the  imperfect,  in  all  truthfulness 
and  honor,  our  strength  and  toil''  (quoted  by  Auberlen,  Div.  Rev., 
p.  415).  This  work  is  written  under  the  impression,  deepened  by  the  tes- 
timony of  able  scholars,  that  the  love  of  truth  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  given  to  us  by  Christianity,  and  revived  by  the  spirit  of  Protes- 
tantism and  Science.  I^orance,  fanaticism,  party  prejudice,  etc.  may 
indeed  at  times  have  obscured  it,  but  intelligent  piety  has  constantly 
restored  it.  Under  its  influence  every  inquiry  alter  the  truth,  if  conductea 
with  reverence  to  the  Word,  without  animosity,  and  in  meekness,  even  if 
unsuccessful  in  its  full  attainment,  is  regarded  by  the  truly  leaiTied  and 
wise  with  charity,  without  an  impugning  of  motives,  or  questioning  of 
the  religioufl  standpoint  of  the  searcher.  This  leads  ot  course,  to  the 
position,  that  the  credit  we  desire  to  be  awarded  to  ourselves  for  present- 
ing what  we  conceive  to  be  truth,  should  be  likewise  extended  to  others. 
And  if  others  claim,  that  they  are  not  to  decline  the  responsibility  of  hold- 
ing forth  the  whole  truth  from  our  apprehension  of  consequences  ;  that 
they  are  not  to  disguise  or  withdraw  it  through  fear  of  giving  offense,  of 
losing  reputation  and  support — we  justly  claim  the  same  privilege.  More 
than  this  :  we  can  say  with  a  distinguished  theologian,  who,  contrasting 
the  labors  of  more  recent  theologians  with  those  of  the  older,  and  pointing 
out  how  the  Old  Testament  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated  in  its  relations 
to  the  New  Testament,  and  the  future — how  the  historical  and  doctrinal 
features  of  the  primitive  Church  are  more  distinctly  developed,  how  the 
place  of  the  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God  is  more  fully 
recognized— adds,  that  these  are  only  *'  the  beginnings  of  a  work  in  which 
it  is  a  pleasure  and  joy  to  have  any  share.''  * 

This  pleasure,  however,  is  materially  affected  by  one  feature,  the  natural 
result  of  human  infirmity..  Uprightness  demands  that  we  follow  the 
truth  wherever  it  may  lead,  regardless  of  results,  keeping  in  mind  the 
remark  of  Canstein  (Lange,  CSm.,  vol.  1,  p.  516),  **  Straightforward- 
ness is  best.  When  we  seek  to  make  the  truth  bend,  it  usually 
breaks.''  The  doctrine  discussed  in  the  following  pages  being  within  tho 
field  of  controversy,  and  the  subject  of  varied  interjjretation,  it  will 
become  in  its  turn,  owing  to  its  antagonism  to  the  prevailing  theology,  the 
legitimate  subject  of  criticism.     Of  this  we  do  not  complain,  but  rather 

>  Anberlen.  Div.  Mev,,  p.  264. 
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commend  the  fact.  **  History  repeats  itself,"  and  in  sucli  a  repetition  we 
do  not  flatter  ourselves  to  escape  the  usual  fate  of  our  predecessors  in 
authorship.  Indeed,  we  already  have  had  sad  foretastes  of  the  same,  con- 
firming the  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  corrohorating  the  experience  of 
good  men,  that  no  exercise  of  wisdom,  caution,  and  prudence  will  be  able 
wholly  to  avert  the  evil  tongues  and  pens  of  others.  Some  men  seem  to  be 
constitutionally  constituted  to  be  **  heresy-hunters,''  and  imbibe  largely  the 
spirit  of  Osiandier  of  Tubingen,who(Dorner's  Hist,  Prot,  Tlieoh,  p.  185,  note) 
discovered  in  Amdt's  writings  Popery,  Monkery,  Enthusiasm,  Pelagianism, 
Calvinism,  Schwenckfeldianism,  Flacianism,  and  A\regelianism.  Arndt 
survived  the  attack  and  still  gloriously  lives  in  the  esteem  of  true  Christian 
freedom,  while  his  opponent  is  almost  forgotten.  This  random  illustra- 
tion^ is  taken  from  a  vast  multitude  familiar  to  every  scholar,  and  serves 
to   indicate    a   weakness    naturally   inherent  in  some    men,   and    who, 

Eerhaps,  are  scarcely  answerable  for  its  unfortunate  display.  Truth  itself, 
owever,  requires  no  such  picking  of  flaws,  no  harshness  of  language,  no 
personality  of  attack,  no  bigoted  and  selfish  support.  She  loves  to  hide 
herself  in  meekness,  humuity,  and  love,  while  the  graces  of  the  spirit 
surround  and  accompany  her.  The  rude  grasp,  the  rough  touch  even,  is 
sure  to  mar  the  neat  foldings  and  to  spoil  the  downy  softness  and  shining 
lustre  of  her  garments.  That  this  worlk  will  bring  upon  the  author  bitter 
and  unrelenting  abuse  is  almost  inevitable,  presenting  as  it  does  unpalata- 
ble truths  to  a  proud  humanity.  How  can  this  be  otherwise,  when  even 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  intended  as  a  bond  of  union  and  love, 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  uncharitable  discord,  violent  abuse,  and 
miserable  hatred  between  professed  believers.  While  we  trust  that  the 
spirit  which  actuated  many  of  the  eucharistic  controversies  may  never 
again  arise,  we  are  only  too  sensible,  from  treatment  already  experienced, 
that  human  nature  remains  the  «ame.  If  the  amiable  Melanchthon  did 
not  escape,  but  most  earnestly  wished  to  be  delivered  from  the  rabies  theo- 
logomniy  how  can  others  be  safe  ?  Even  the  Master  himself  was  and  is 
attacked,  and  the  disciple  is  not  above  his  Master.  The  virulence 
occasionally  received  from  some  quarters  reminds  one  of  the  utterances  of 
older  controversialists,  such  as  Henry  VIII. 's  work,  Luther's  reply,  and 
More's  rejoinder.  Perhaps,  like  St.  Austin  and  others,  they  regard  such 
a  manifestation  of  spirit  as  perfectly  legitimate,  desirable,  and  honor- 
able. We  do  not  quarrel  with  those  who  have  inherited  a  taste  for  **  bitter 
herbs."  Expressing  ourselves  candidly  and  fairly  toward  our  opponents, 
we  dare  not  return  the  epithets  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  us.     Two  reasons 

Srevent  us  :  the  first  is,  that  dealing  as  we  do  *'  with  the  testimony  of 
esus,  which  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy,"  entering  the  sacred  province  of 
Scripture  with  the  words  of  God  constantly  flowing  from  our  pen,  portray- 
ing the  holy  utterances  of  the  Most  High,  it  ill  becomes  us,  when  thus 
writing  of  the  precious  things  pertaining  to  redemption,  the  kingdom  of 
the  Great  King,  and  the  ultimate  glory  of  God,  to  mingle  with  it  the 
painful  evidences  of  human  passion.  The  second  is,  dealing  with  a 
subject  which,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  has  been  misapprehended  by 
talented  men,  it  is  amply  sufficient,  for  the  elucidation  and  confirmation  of 
the  truth,  to  point  out  defects  and  exhibit  statements  in  opposition  with- 

1  The  Facility  of  Wittenberg  with  John  Deutschman  (Kurtz's  Ch.  Hist,,  vol.  2,  p. 
241)  charged  the  amiable  Spener  with  264  errors,  so  lynx-eyed  are  some  critios. 
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out  defaming  the  character  or  standing  of  any  one.  The  latter  procedure 
is  worthy  alone  of  a  ffroyelling  Jesuitical  casuistry.  Our  names  (Millena- 
rian)  have  been  linked  with  Cerinthus,  heresy,  etc.,  which  is  only  imitat- 
ing the  amiable  example  of  the  Jesuit  Theo{)hilus  Baynaud,  who  was  noted 
for  coupling  his  adversaries  with  some  odious  name  to  render  them,  if 
possible,  contemptible  by  the  comparison.  It  is  the  same  trick  resorted  to 
by  some  Jews  to  wound  Christ,  and  can  only  have  weight  with  the 
unreflecting.^  To  hold  up  the  faults  of  opinion  m  others,  for  the  sake  of 
contrasting,  explaining,  and  enforcing  the  truth,  is  allowable  to  all ; 
especially  when  they  are  published,  and  thus  become  a  sort  of  common 
property,  or  at  least  challenge  the  notice  of  others ;  but  to  hold  up  a 
man^s  faults  simplv  to  make  him  odious  is  a  despicable  business.  As  Ful- 
ler (Bed.  Hist,  ]Sook  X.,  p.  27)  has  wisely  said  :  **  What  a  monster 
might  be  made  out  of  the  best  beauties  in  the  world,  if  a  limner  should 
leave  what  is  lovely  and  only  collect  into  one  picture  what  he  findeth 
amiss  in  them  !  I  know  that  there  be  white  teeth  in  the  blackest  blacka- 
moor, and  a  black  bill  in  the  whitest  swan.  Worst  men  have  something 
to  be  commended  ;  best  men,  something  in  them  to  be  condemned.  Only  to 
insist  on  men's  faults,  to  render  them  odious,  is  no  ingenious  (sic) 
employment,'*  etc.  We  doubt  not  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  Isa.  66  :  5 
in  the  case  of  many  who  have  been  thus  defamed  :  ^^  Hear  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  ye  that  tremble  at  His  word  ;  your  brethren  that  hated  you, 
that  cast  you  out  for  my  name's  sake,  said.  Let  the  Lord  be  glorified  :  but 
He  shall  appear  to  your  joy,  and  they  shall  be  ashamed."  This  passage 
suggests  that  a  mistaken  zeal  for  God's  glory  may  often  be  the  leading 
motive  of  controversial  bitterness — that  our  '*  brethren  '*  may,  through 
such  overzeal,  be  its  willing  instruments.  This,  alas,  embitters  author- 
ship on  controverted  questions.  The  opposition  and  obloquy  consequent 
to  and  connected  with  such  a  discussion  as  follows  while  duly  antici- 
pated,* as  a  heritage  of  the  studious  sons  of  the  Church  (the  more  marked 
their  labors,  the  greater  the  abuse),  would  be  less  painful  if  it  came  only 
from  infidels  or  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  but  much  of  it  comes  through 
those  from  whom,  in  view  of  a  common  faith  and  hope,  we  expect  differ- 
ent treatment — at  least  forbearance  if  not  charity.     Acknowledging  the 

1  Simple  candor  requires  us  to  say,  that  some  of  our  opponents  write  against  us  in  a 
style  that  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  Popish  buUs  against  heretics,  or  the  supercilious  lan- 
l^nage  addressed  by  sundry  ecclesiastical  and  civil  judges,  in  the  days  of  Queen  £lizabeth, 
against  the  Paritans—a  style  constantly  reiterated  in  history  and  produced  by  the  spirit, 
'*  I  am  holier  thai)  thou,"  connected  with  a  feeling  of  personal  importance  akin  to  that 
of  the  petty  constable  who  felt  that  anything  in  opposition  to  himself  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  commonwealth  itself.  Yet  philosophy  may  suggest,  that  reproach^  however 
bestowed,  often  answers,  like  the  dark  background  or  shading  of  a  portrait,  to  bring  out 
more  vividly  the  individuality — a  principle  that  Kenan  recognizes  in  Christ ;  the  re- 
proaches of  others  bringing  out,  by  way  of  contrast,  more  prominently  and  distinctively 
the  traits  and  characteristics  of  Jesus.  Would  any  lover  of  the  Christ  wish  this  part  of 
the  record  blotted  out  ?  If  not,  why  object  to  it  when  related  to  ourselves,  especially 
when  contrasted  with  Matt.  5  :  10-12,  etc. 

'  When  Spalatin,  the  chaplain  of  Frederick  the  Wise,  desired  to  translate  a  work  that 
would  give  general  satisfaction  and  at  the  same  time  be  useful,  he  requested  Luther  to 
recommend  to  him  such  an  one.  Luther,  in  his  reply,  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to 
And  such  a  book,  saying,  that  if  he  wished  to  make  people  "  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  Christ, 
yon  will  be  useful  and  agreeable,  depend  upon  it,  to  a  very  small  number  only. "  Luther's 
view,  alas,  is  painfully  corroborated  by  the  disputes  over  ''  the  testimony  of  Jesus,"  and 
the  recompense  meted  out  to  those  calling  specific  attention  to  it. 
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respectful  and  Christian  manner  in  which  we  are  spoken  of  by  a  number  of 
our  opponents,  yet  the  simple  fact  is,  that  if  any  one  dares  to  arise  and 
call  into  (^[uestion  the  correctness  of  popular  yiews  and  propose  another,  one 
too  in  strict  accordance  with  the  early  teaching  of  the  Church,  his  motives 
are  assailed,  his  piety  is  doubted,  his  character  is  privately  and  publicly 
traduced,  his  learning  and  ability  are  lowered,  his  position  is  accorded  a 
scornful  and  degrading  pity,  by  persons  who  deem  themselves  set  up  for 
the  defense  of  the  truth,  lliis  plainness  of  speech  the  reader  will 
pardon  when  he  is  assured  that  the  writer,  for  the  sake  of  the  opinions 
set  forth  in  this  work,  has  suffered  all  this  from  the  hands  of  *'  brethren,'* 
who,  by  such  efforts,  renroaches,  innuendoes,  etc.,  have  sought  to  lessen 
his  influence  and  retard  his  preferment.  Precisely  as  the  learned  Mede 
and  hundreds  of  others  have  experienced.^  We  here  enter  our  protest, 
that  truth  is  never  benefited  by  such  conduct,  and  that  Christianity  in  its 
most  rudimentary  form  forbids  such  treatment.  But  in  justice  to  the  real- 
ly intelligent  class  of  our  opponents,  we  must  say  that  such  dealings 
toward  us  do  not  come  from  the  truly  learned  opposer — ^for  among  such  the 
writer  has  the  pleasure  of  numbering  valued  friends.  One  feature  of  this 
work  will  bring  upon  us  the  censure  of  some—viz.,  the  candid  concessions 
made  to  unbelievers  who  attack  the  Scriptures,  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  interpretation  (/.e.,  the  grammatical  sense),  the  views 
entertained  respecting  the  kingdom  by  John  the  Baptist,  disciples,  and 
early  church,  etc.,  to  which  the  writer  is  forced  by  justice,  love  for  the 
truth,  and  the  decided,  overwhelming  proof  presented  in  behalf  of  the 
same.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  many  facts  pertaining  to  the  king- 
dom, as  covenanted,  predicted,  and  preached,  are  either  entirely  ignored  or 
most  imperfectly  (^inconsistently)  explained  by  Christian  Apologists.  But 
these  verv  concessions  form  for  us  a  means  of  logical  strengtn,  of  consonant 
unity,  of  accordance  with  Scripture  and  history,  that,  meeting  unbelief 
fairly  and  ho7iestly  upon  its  own  ground,  furnish  us  with  the  proper 
weapons  for  defending  the  integrity  of  the  Word  and  the  reputation  of  the 
first  preachers  of  "  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,''  bringing  a  continued  veri- 
fication of  the  Divine  utterance,  that  *'  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his 

'  Compare  the  case  of  Edward  Irving  {Life  of,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  pp.  337-339),  who  of- 
fered to  win  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  submitting  to  an  academical  examina- 
tion, etc.  Some  of  onr  opponents  have  received  the  title  for  writing  books  against  us. 
Those  subject  to  such  treatment  can,  however,  console  themselves  with  such  passages 
as  1  Cor.  3  :  18,  when,  as  Barnes  teUs  us  (Com.  toci.,  Remark  17),  that  the  Christian 
"  must  be  wiUing  to  be  esteemed  a  fool ;  to  be  despised  ;  to  have  his  name  cast  out  as 
evil ;  and  to  be  regarded  as  even  under  delusion  and  deception.  Whatever  may  be  his 
rank  or  his  reputation  for  wisdom  and  <$ilent  and  learning,  he  must  be  wiUing  to  be 
regarded  as  a  fool  by  his  former  associates,"  etc.  Alas  !  this  was  foreseen,  and  hence  the 
encouragement  given  by  Jesus,  Matt.  5  :  11.  etc.  Bishop  Newton  remarks  {Proph. 
Diss.^  Vol.  2,  p.  164),  that  we  have  but  little  encouragement  from  the  Church  in 
studies  of  this  kind,  and  instances  the  neglect  bestowed  upon  two,  *'  the  most  learned 
men  of  their  times,"  viz.,  Mede  and  Daubuz.  The  experience  of  many  corroborates  this 
statement.  The  writer  has  now  in  his  mind  several  men  of  eminent  ability,  who  are 
suffering  from  the  covert  and  open  attacks  of  "  brethren,"  and  are  in  danger  of  losing 
positions  of  usefulness  and  trust.  But  we  console  ourselves  with  Bothe's  declaration 
("  Stille  Stunde") :  ''  He  whose  thoughts  rise  a  little  above  the  trivial  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  is  thoroughly  misunderstood  by  most  men."  One  of  the  severest  trials — in- 
cident to  our  infirmity — to  a  sensitive  heart,  is  the  loss  of  personal  Mends,  highly 
esteemed,  through  adhesion  to  what  is  honestly  regarded  as  the  truth,  but  which  such 
may  suppose  to  be  error. 
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own  household."  Of  course,  we  expect  no  special  favor  from  gross 
Infidels,  Spiritualists,  Mystics,  Free  Religionists,  and  a  varietj  of  others, 
whose  basis  necessarily  leads  to  opposition  and  whose  unbelief  is  frankly 
criticised.  Tet  even  such  have  dealt  far  more  justly  toward  us,  owiu^  to 
our  honest  conceptions  of  historical  facts,  than  members  who  were  united 
with  us  in  the  same  church.  We  may  suitably  close  this  section  by  again 
referring  to  that  noble  ch^acteristic  of  candor  which  should,  above  ail, 
mark  our  criticism  of  doctrine.  We  select  as  an  apt  illustration  of  our 
meaning  the  honorable  example  of  Professor  Bush.  Although  in  his 
writings  an  opposer  of  Millenarianism,  he  endeavors  to  conceal  no  facts, 
however  adverse  to  himself,  but  freely  gives  them,  being  too  much  of  a 
scholar  to  be  unacq^uainted  with  them,  and  too  much  of  a  ^nfcleman  and 
Christian  either  to  ignore,  or  to  despise,  or  to  deny  them.  Thus,  e.g.,  he 
fully  admits  the  universality  of  our  doctrine  in  the  first  three  centuries  and 
eloquently  says  :  '*  We  are  well  aware  of  the  imposing  array  of  venerable 
names  by  which  it  (Ghiliasm)  is  surrounded,  as  if  it  were  the  bed  of  Solo- 
mon guarded  by  threescore  valiant  men  of  Israel,  all  holding  swords,  and 
expert  in  war."  Unable  to  receive  our  doctrine,  he  still  does  justice  to 
that  noble  list  of  martyrs,  confessors,  writers,  theologians,  missionaries, 
and  others,  who  have  held  it,  and  finds  in  them  the  redeeming  qualities  of 
Christian  integrity,  faith,  love,  and  holiness. 

It  is  a  fact,  lamented  by  some  of  our  ablest  divines,  that  there  must  be 
something  radically  wrong  in  our  prevailing  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
which  allows  such  a  diversity  of  antagonistic  exegesis  and  doctrine,  and  by 
which  the  truth  is  weakened  and  humbled,  so  that  Bevelation  itself,  by  its 
means,  becomes  the  object  of  Rationalistic  and  Infidel  ridicule  and 
attack,  and  is  even  sorely  wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends  by  its 
stumbling,  conceding,  but  well-meaning  apologetic  defenders.  To  indi- 
cate this  feeling,  which  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  Dr.  Auber- 
len  {Div.  Rev.,  p.  387)  quotes  Rothe  as  saying  respecting  the  defects  of 
exegesis  :  '*  Our  key  does  not  open — the  right  key  is  lost ;  and  till  we  are 
put  in  possession  of  it  again,  our  exposition  will  never  succeed.  The 
system  of  biblical  ideas  is  not  that  of  our  schools  ;  and  so  long  as  we 
attempt  exegesis  without  it,  the  Bible  will  remain  a  half^closed  book.  Wo 
must  enter  upon  it  with  other  conceptions  than  those  w&ich  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  the  only  possible  ones ;  and  whatever  these  may  be, 
this  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  melody  of 
Scripture  in  its  natural  fulness,  that  they  must  be  more  realistic  and 
massive.^ ^  This  is  a  sad  confession  after  the  voluminous  labors  of  cen- 
turies, and  yet  true  as  it  is  sorrowful.  We  may  be  allowed  to  suggest, 
that  the  only  way  in  which  this  key  can  be  obtained  is  to  return  to  the 
principles  of  interpretation  adopted  and  prevailing  in  the  very  earlv  history 
of  the  Christian  Church,  by  which,  if  consistently  carried  out,  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  its  ''  realistic  and  massive  '*  form  appears  as  the  reliable  inter- 
prefer  of  the  Word,  In  other  words,  we  have  no  suitable  key  to  unlock 
Kevelation  if  we  do  not  seize  that  provided  for  us  in  the  revealed  Will  of 
God  respecting  the  ultimate  end  that  H!e  has  in  view  in  the  plan  of 
redemption  and  the  history  of  the  world.  A  way  is  only  known  when  the 
beginning  and  terminus  are  considered  ;  a  human  plan  can  only  be 
properly  appreciated  when  the  results  of  it  are  fully  weighed  :  so  with 
God's  way  and  God's  plan,  it  can  07ily  be  fully  known  when  the  end 
intended  is  duly  regarded.    *How  to  do  this  will  oe  contained  in  some  of 
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the  following  propositions.  That  it  will  be  accomplished  we  doubt  not, 
and  we  are  encouraged  to  labor  on  when  such  men  as  Dr.  Dorner 
(p.  4,  In  trod.,  vol.  2,  Hist,  of  Prot.  TheoL),  expressing  the  sentiments 
of  many  others,  says  :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Holy  Scripture 
contains  a  rich  abundance  of  truths  and  views,  which  Have  yet  to 
he  expou7ided  and  made  the  common  possession  of  the  Church,  and 
adds,  that  this  will  be  done  as  the  necessity  of  the  Church  requires.* 
This,  however,  cannot  be  accomplished  without  long  and  laborious  stndy 
of  the  Scriptures,  diligent  comparison  of  them,  and  inflexible  abiding 
within  the  limits  of  their  plain,  grammatical  teachinff.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  that  flippant,  unargumentative,  high-sounding,  but 
iinscriptural  mode  of  presenting  theological  questions,  so  prevalent  at  the 
present  day,  by  which  the  merest  tyro  of  a  student  endeavors  to  elevate 
himself,  as  a  teacher,  above  men  who  have  been  trained  by  grave  and 
extended  reflection,  and  which  manifests  itself  by  despising  the  teachings 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  of  the  noble  men  of  the  Church,  and  enforces 
its  views  by  an  applauding  of  modem  views  and  modern  theories  as 
evidences  of  progression  in  truth.  The  dignity  of  religion,  the  steadfast- 
ness of  faith,  and  the  reliability  of  the  discovery  of  truth,  must  suffer  by 
such  a  style,  which  lacks  the  strength  imparted  by  a  scriptural  basis — a 
*'  thus  saiih  the  Lord  *' — being  built  upon  the  deductions  of  reason,  vjith, 
perhaps,  here  and  there  a  scripture  passage  thrown  in  by  way  of  ornament.* 
Give  us  men,  who,  instead  of  following  their  own  fancies,  or  binding  their 
faith  to  human  utterances,  availing  tiiemselves  of  preceding  knowledge, 
patiently,  thoughtfully,  and  reverently  go  to  the  very  roots  of  questions, 
and  in  things  revealed  by  God  determinately  reject  everything  inconsistent 
with  such  a  revelation.     We  know  that  such  a  course  demands  courage 


I  See  the  duty  of  contribntion  in  this  direction  insisted  npon,  and  so  eloquently  ex. 
pressed  by  Van  Ooster2see  in  his  address,  "  The  Crospel  History  and  Modem  Criticism," 
before  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  1873,  and  his  insistence  upon  aU  in  the  church  in  a 
broad  catholic  spirit  participating,  happily  quoting  Dr.  Nevin  :  '*  The  sectarian  spirit  is 
always  fanatical,  or  affects  s&ength  and  has  none."  Oosterzee  in  his  Ch.  Dog. 
(vol.  1,  p.  69),  speaking  of  an  advancing  and  clearer  apprehension  of  the  truth,  antici. 
pates,  such  ^*  e,g,  on  the  subject  of  the  eschatology  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

*  We  are  reminded  of  Henry  More's  sarcastic  remark  of  smatterers  in  theology,  who 
are  '*  parrot-like  prattlers,  boasting  their  wonderful  insight  to  holy  truth,  when  as  they 
have  indeed  scarce  licked  the  outside  of  the  glasse  wherein  it  lies. ' '  Human  nature  always 
produces  a  class  who  think  that  what  they  do  not  know  is  not  worth  knowing,  or  who 
suppose  that,  from  the  knowledge  professed,  they  are  eminently  qualified  to  judge  of 
those  things  never  examined  or  studied.  The  latter  are  iUustrated  by  the  professor  of 
Church  history  (mentioned,  BlctckuxxxT s  Magazine,  June  1873,  in  article  on  Dr.  Arnold), 
who,  when  questioned  as  to  the  writings  of  tlie  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  the  Apologists  of 
the  second  century,  replied,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  these  writings,  but  '*  what  with 
the  Bible  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  human  consciousness  on  the  other,  he  knew  very 
well  what  must  have  happened  in  that  century.**  Bishop  Berkeley's  saying  is  stiU  true  : 
"  In  the  present  age  thinking  is  more  talked  of  but  less  practised  than  in  ancient  times. " 
In  ancient  times  the  thinkers  were  the  instructors  ;  nowadays  nearly  every  one  sets  him- 
self up  for  a  teacher.  The  tendency  now  is  to  despise  laborious  research  and  to  substitute 
tinsel ;  scholarship  must  give  place  to  beautiful  writing  ;  depth  must  be  sacrificed  for  a 
vast  range  of  graceful  figures  of  speech.  The  Bishop  of  £xeter  (7^6  Intdleciual  Life, 
p.  46)  has  well  said,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  experience,  "  of  all  work  that  produces  results, 
nine  tenths  must  be  drudgery'* — "  there  is  nothing  which  so  truly  repays  itself  as  this 
very  perseverance  against  weariness."  The  discriminating,  the  scholarly,  the  wise,  will, 
over  against  the  large  majority,  give  due  credit  to  evidenced  study  and  labor,  even  if  un- 
able  to  accept  of  aU  its  results. 
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and  study,  bufc  in  every  instance  when  exhibited  by  published  labors,  it  will 
command,  if  not  the  entire  assent,  the  respect  of  the  truly  learned  ;  for 
the  latter,  from  experience,  can  appreciate^  at  least,  the  toil  in  producing 
such  a  work.  Give  us  such  men,  and  then  we  can  hope  to  make  advance- 
ment in  Christian  knowledge,  in  harmonizing  the  difficulties  besetting 
theology,  and  in  widening  the  domain  of  thought,  faith,  and  hope.  What 
we  want  is  soKditj/y  and  that,  in  theology,  is  alone  attainable  by  having 
underneath  as  a  foundation  to  build  on  tJie  pure  declarations  of  God. 
What  God  says  is  true,  what  man  says  may  be  true  ;  and  the  truthfulness 
of  the  latter  can  be  ascertained,  its  certainty  demonstrated,  by  compar- 
ing it  with  that  which  God  has  declared.  If  the  comparison  is  favorable, 
let  us  accept  of  it ;  if  unfavorable,  then  let  us  have  the  Christian  manhood 
to  reject  it,  no  matter  under  whose  name,  patronage,  or  auspices  it  is 
given.  Rendering  the  regard  due  to  the  writings  of  others,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  must  elevate  them  to  the  position  of  competitors  of,  or  peers 
with,  the  Divine  utterances.  Such  a  test  the  author  solicits  from  the 
reader,  bringing  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  an  impartial  judgment, 
and  weighing  its  value  and  authority  in  the  scripture  balance  and  not  in 
human  scales.  Every  sincere  lover  of  the  truth,  even  should  his  labor  be 
rejected  in  part  or  whole,  must  feel  honored  by  the  institution  of  such  a 
comparison. 

It  has,  however,  been  the  fate  of  some  authors  to  be  so  far  in  advance  of 
their  contemporaries  that,  appreciated  only  by  the  few  discerning  or 
candid,  it  has  required  time,  or  the  necessity  of  tne  Church,  or  the  endorse- 
ments of  a  line  of  students  to  ^ive  importance  and  weight  to  their  state- 
ments. While  the  deepest  thinkers  freely  admit  that  new  and  valuable 
contributions  to  theology  are  reasonably  to  be  anticipated,  that  such  are 
absolutely  required  at  the  present  juncture,  and  that  such  can  only  be 
found  in  the  rich  resources  of  the  Word,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  a 
contribution  thus  given  will,  especially  in  the  hands  of  those  whosS  minds 
are  controlled  by  human  traditions  and  by  an  exalting  of  Church  author- 
ity above  that  of  the  Scriptures,  be  rejected  and  anathematized  on  the 
ffround  of  its  being  in  opposition  to  their  preconceived  and  favorite 
formula  of  doctrine."  Others,  through  indifference  or  an  indisposition 
to  examination,  will  pass  it  by  witn,  probably,  a  momentary  interest. 
Others  a^in,  the  few  tried  friends  of  intellectual  and  theological  effort, 
will  give  it  a  fair,  frank,  and  sincere  reception,  and  form  a  candid  estimate 
of  its  value  based  exclusively  upon  its  correspondence  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  latter  occupy  the  real  sttident  position — one  that  Dorner 
has  aptly  characterized  as  oi  'individual  freedom,  that  indispensable 
medium  for  all  genuine  appropriation  of  evangelical  truth'* — a  freedom 

1  Tmth  has  ever  met  with  bitter  opposition,  and  the  cessation  of  this  condition  wonld 
ntdlify  the  example  and  exhortations  of  the  Master,  and  materiaUy  lessen  the  prospect  of 
future  reward  and  glory.  Emerson,  in  referring  to  a  scholar's  duty  to  afford  at  least 
*'  hospitaUty  to  every  new  thought  of  his  time,"  adds  :  '*  The  highest  compliment  man 
ever  receives  from  heaven,  is  the  sending  to  him  its  disguised  and  discredited  angels.'* 
Advised  by  some  friends,  who  take  no  interest  in  *'  the  blessed  hope,"  to  destroy  my  work 
(and  if  such  advice  had  been  foUowed  in  the  case  of  others,  exceedingly  valuable  works, 
the  most  highly  esteemed,  would  never  have  seen  the  light  and  secured  the  admiration 
of  multitudes ~-Comp.  Library  Notes,  p.  145,  etc.,)  because  the  only  books  read  were 
those  of  well-known  and  noted  men,  the  writer  felt  impelled  to  perseverance  for  the  rea- 
sons asaigned  in  the  preface. 
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only  limited  by  Bevelation.  Without  intending  an  imitation  of  snch  great 
writers  as  Bacon  and  others,  who  declared  that  they  wrote  for  ^"  poster- 
ity/' and  that  it  would  require  time  to  "  ripen  "  their  views  so  as  to  cause 
their  due  appreciation,  yet  such  is  the  subject-matter  of  this  work^  so  beset 
and  resisted  by  the  torrent  of  opposing  doctrine,  so  circumscribed  by  the 
intrenched  prevailing  dogmas,  so  unpalatable  to  the  licentiousness  ox  the 
increasing  free-thiuking,  so  un welcomed  to  a  proud  and  self-satisfied 
reason,  that  we  are  justly  apprehensive  of  an  overwhelmiug  opposition  to 
the  following  propositions.  In  this  belief  we  are  fortified  by  the  predic- 
tions of  the  Word,  which  unmistakably  teach  that  they  will  nud  but  little 
acceptaace  with  the  world,  and  even  with  the  Church  at  large,  and  that  they 
will  only  be  pondered  and  received  by  the  thoughtful  few.  In  this  period 
of  prosperity,  of  sanguine  hope  of  continued  and  ever-increasing  peace 
and  happiness,  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  multitude  will  be  closed 
against  all  appeal,  all  instruction.  It  is  only  when  the  dreadful  storm  of 
persecution  and  death,  alluded  to  in  several  propositions,  shall,  when 
excited  and  marshalled  by  the  elements  and  forces  now  at  work,  burst  with 
fearful  violence  upon  the  Church,  and  beat  with  pitiless  vehemence  upon 
the  heads  of  true,  unflinching  believers  in  Christ,  that  this  work  will  find 
a  cordial  respo7ise,  a  hearty  welcome  in  the  breasts  of  the  faithful.  Time 
with  its  startling  and  terrible  events  will  justify  this  publication.  When 
the  dreams  of  fallible  man,  now  so  universally  held  as  the  prophetic 
announcements  of  God,  areswept  away  by  stern  reality  ;  when,  instead  of 
the  fondly  anticipated  blessedness  and  glory  to  be  brought  about  by  exist- 
ing agencies,  the  blood  of  man  shall  &gain  stain  and  steep  the  soil  of 
earth  with  its  precious  crimson,  then  will  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom,  as 
here  taught,  be  regarded  worthy  of  the  highest  consideration,  and  the7i 
will  it  also  become  a  solace,  hope,  and  joy  under  tribulation.  But  to 
remove  the  suspicion  of  arrogance  or  pride  in  making  so  strong  an  asser- 
tion, we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  such  a  future  estimation  is  not  based 
on  literary  or  theological  merits  or  attainments,  but  solely  upon  a  strict 
adhesion  to  and  firm  belief  in  the  infallible  Word  of  God  as  herein 
delineated  under  the  guidance  of  a  legitimate  rule  of  interpretation,  by 
which  the  Divine  purposes  relating  to  the  Church  and  world  are  plainly 
and  distinctly  taught.  The  possessions  of  God,  even  the  most  costly,  are 
often  given  to  mere  children,  and  denied  to  the  wise  and  noble.  The 
Magi,  although  babes  in  knowledge  compared  with  the  Pharisees,  came 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  those  who  supposed  themselves  to  be  specially  set 
up  for  its  advocates.  Numerous  examples  attest  the  same  and  reveal  the 
feature,  that  just  in  proportion  as  a  man,  learned  or  unlearned,  receives 
and  endorses  the  declarations  of  God,  to  the  same  extent  will  his  writings 
have  an  abiding  value.  Especially  is  this  true  concerning  the  things 
pertaining  to  the  future — that  region,  those  ages  known  onlv  to  the 
Eternal,  and  utterly  impenetrable  to  mere  mortal  vision.  Hence,  the 
writer  consistently  claims  that  his  labors  will  not  be  in  vain ;  that  they 
will  at  least  some  day  bo  esteemed  in  the  degree  that  they  sustain  to  the 
Bible.  We  firmly  hold  to  the  opinion,  confirmed  by  the  providences  of 
God,  that  the  necessity  has  arisen  for  a  renewal  of  the  early  Church 
doctrine  respecting  the  kingdom.  If  the  millennial  age,  as  conceded  by  a 
host  of  antagonistic  writers,  is  near  at  hand,  and  if  the  kingdom  in  that 
age  is  such  as  herein  portrayed,  then  is  the  kingdom  itself  not  very  distant, 
and  then  too  ought  we  reasonably  to  expect — in  view  of  its  peculiar  nature. 
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prominence,  aims,  etc.,  especially  of  its  immediate  tremendons  and  f right- 
nil  antecedent  prei)arationSy  and  of  its  becoming  a  net  and  snare  for  the 
unbelieving  ana  wicked — that  before  its  appearance  God  will  raise  np 
instruments — even  if  weak  Jonahs — who  will  so  distinctly  announce  the 
order  of  events,  so  vividly  represent  the  nature  of  the  kingdom,  point  oat 
its  manner  of  manifestation,  Rive  a  precise  understanding  of  the  Church's 
actual  relationship  to  the  world  and  this  kingdom,  that  the  Church  will  be 
prepared  to  endure  the  awful  scenes  awaiting  her,  and  that  the  saints, 
called  to  suffer  the  loss  of  life,  may,  in  the  thus  revealed  will  of  God,  find 
encouragement  and  comfort  instead  of  disappointment  and  despair.  With 
the  hope  of  bein^  thus  honored  with  others  ^  as  an  instrument  in  upholding 
the  faith  of  God's  dear  children  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  Church's 
history,  one  will  sadly  but  cheerfully  endure  the  censures  of  mistaken  zeal 
and  bigotrv,  and  give  his  days  and  years  of  wearisome  labor  as  an  inspiring 
sacrifice  oi  love." 

The  doctrine  herein  advocated,  because  of  its  being  so  directly  opposed 
to  the  current  theology,  and  perhaps  new  in  form  to  some  readers,  must 
not  be  regarded  in  the  li^ht  of  a  novelty.*  It  is,  as  we  shall  show,  far 
older  than  the  Christian  Cnurch,  and  was  ably  advocated  by  the  founders 
and  immediate  supporters  of  that  Church.  It  is  admitted  by  all  scholars, 
that  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  many  of  their  successors  endorsed  it,  and 
that  since  their  time  eminent  and  pious  men  have  taught  it,  and  that  to- 
day it  is  embraced  in  the  faith  of  some  in  the  various  denominations  of  the 
Church.  We  therefore  are  not  open  to  the  charge  of  introducing  a 
**  modem  novelty."  Again  :  men  of  pretensions,  without  perceiving  the 
logical  result  of  its  once  being  UAiversally  held  by  the  early  Church,  may 
deride  this  early  view  of  the  kingdom  and  stigmatize  it  as  a  return  to 
"  Jewish  forms."  But  persons  of  reflection,  seeing  how  largely  it  is  inter- 
woven with  the  very  life,  prosperity,  and  perpetuity  of  the  Church  in  its 
earliest  period,  and  perceiving  how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to  '*  Jewish 
forms,"  even  if  unable  to  accept  of  its  teachings,  regard  its  faith  with 
respect.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  apprehend  how  any  one  can  scorn  that 
which  inspired  a  hope  that  supported  and  strengthened  the  ancient  steadfast 
witnesses  for  the  truth,  the  very  pillars  of  the  Church  in  their  suffering, 
the  dying  martyrs  at  the  stake,  on  the  cross,  or  in  the  circus.  Cut  off  the 
believers  of  this  very  kingdom  as  they  existed  and  testified  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  centuries,  and  where  would  be  the  Church  f  The  really 
intelligent  comprehend  this,  feel  its  force,  realize  their  indebtedness  to 
sach  believers  for  the  perpetuation  of  gospel  truth,  and  hence  from  such 

1  See  Props,  on  His.  Mill,  doctrine  for  others  thus  honored. 

*  The  author  of  The  Kingdom  of  Grace  in  his  preface  cooUy  charges  the  Millenarian 
▼iew  with  being  a  "  novelty."  (Gomp.  Props.  76-79.)  Over  against  snch  nnscholarly 
affirmations,  it  is  sufficient  to  present  the  acknowledgment  of  Domer  (Hist.  Prot.  Theol,, 
▼ol.  2,  p.  462-3),  that  Millenarian  doctrines  have  been  snccessfully  introduced  into  the 
province  of  theology,  and  that,  as  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church  and  in  the  days  of 
8pener,  etc.,  they  are  of  importance  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

'  It  is  saddening  to  have  religious  ideas— sanctified  by  the  dearest  associations  of  life  ; 
hallowed  by  connection  with  suffering,  trial,  and  bereavement ;  endeared  by  study,  medi- 
tation, and  prayer  ;  fortified  by  strength — imparting  power  in  times  of  deepest  gloom — 
ruthlessly  trampled  upon,  or  branded  by  cruel  terms;  but  if  productive  of  comfort,  hope, 
and  strength  to  ourselves  and  others,  such  trials  are  aUeviated  by  a  preponderating  glad- 
ness of  heart. 
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we  anticipate  no  censure,  coached  in  derision,  in  advocating  what  was 
once  almost,  if  not  entirely,  universal  in  the  Church.  They  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  how,  instead  of  its  being  a  novelty  and  being  held  by  weak 
and  unreliable  men,  it  interpenetrated  the  most  significant  and  remarkable 
era,  and  how  widely  it  was  inculcated  by  the  very  teachers  to  whom  the 
Church  owes,  under  God,  its  growth  and  extension. 

Some,  probably,  may  object  to  the  quotations  as  excessive  or  pedantic, 
but  the  reader  will  allow  me  thus  to  express  my  gratitude  to  and  respect 
for  others  ;  thus  to  avoid  the  charges  of  misquoting  or  misstating  writers 
(from  which  he  has  unjustly  suffered) ;  hence  the  author,  book,  and  page  are 
adduced  to  facilitate  reference  and  indicate  an  intended  fairness  in  argu- 
ment, thus  to  aid  those  who  are  disposed  to  examine  the  afifirmatiohs  in  the 
following  propositions  ;  to  show  how  many  great  and  earnest  thinkers  have 
given  this  subject,  or  parts  of  it,  their  earnest  attention ;  to  evince  my 
indebtedness  to  others,  and  avoid  the  appearance  of  so  many  writers  of  the 
present  day,  who,  while  under  great  obligations  to  others  for  valuable 
material,  give  no  sign  of  a  just  recognition  ;  to  imitate  the  conduct  of 
those  who  go  forth  to  meet  the  storms  of  the  sea,  taking  in  a  quantity  of 
ballast  to  keep  the  bark  steady  among  the  currents  and  winds ;  to 
emulate  the  practice  of  writers  of  conceded  merit,  impressed  by  the 
fact  tersely  stated  by  D'Israeli  {Curios,  of  Lit,  vol.  2,  p.  416),  that  '*  those 
who  never  quote,  in  return  are  seldom  quoted  ;**  to  present  a  sense  of 
delicacy  by  avoiding  "the  odium  of  singularity  of  opinion,*'  adding 
weight  and  authority  to  what  otherwise  might  be  regarded  as  doubtful  ; 
and,  lastly,  to  avoid  even  by  implication  the  application  of  the  simile  of 
Swift  in  *'  The  Battle  of  the  Books  " — viz.,  of  being  like  the  spider  weaving 
his  flimsy  nets  out  of  his  own  bowels,  instead  of  being  like  the  bee  passing 
over  the  field  of  nature  and  gathering  its  sweets  from  every  flower  to 
enrich  its  hive.  We  may  be  allowed  to  add  :  like  the  beo,  however,  we 
may  justly  claim,  if  nothing  more,  the  industry  and  skill  requisite  in  the 
gathering  of  the  wax,  the  honey,  and  the  building  of  the  cetls.^  Indeed, 
such  is  our  infirmity,  that  we  all  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  author- 
ity of  names,  and  m  the  reading  of  a  work  chiefly  composed  of  contro- 
verted questions  given  in  an  argumentative  form,  we  reasonably  expect  an 
array  of  advocates  on  both  sides,  which  imparts  confidence  that  the  author 
has  bestowed  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  makes  his  labor,  in  conse- 
quence, the  more  valuable  as  an  expression  of  opinion  or  a  book  of  refer- 
ence. At  the  same  time,  important  as  it  is  to  the  student  to  know  and 
trace  opinions,  we  are  not  influenced,  either  by  their  commonplaceness, 

*  Burton  {Anai.  qf  Melancholy,  p.  37)  quaintly  remarks  :  "  As  a  good  housewife  out 
of  divers  fleeces  weaves  one  piece  of  cloth,  a  bee  gathers  wax  and  honey  out  of  many 
flowers."  In  reference  to  the  difficulties  of  authors,  the  originality  manifested,  the  cred- 
iting of  thoughts  and  ideas  to  others  which  have  become  assimilated  with  our  own, 
etc.,  the  reader  may  consult  Mathews*  The  Oreat  Conversers,  D'Israeli's  Ccdamities  of 
Authors,  Curioaiiies  qf  Liieralure,  Saunders's  ikilad  for  the  ISolUary,  etc.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  prevent  a  student  who  diligently  compares  scripture  with  scripture  to 
bring  forth— so  rich  is  the  precious  mine— things  '*  new  as  weU  as  old'*  (Matt.  13  :  52). 
That  explorations  thus  conducted  will  not  be  fruitless  may  be  found  not  only  in  exeget- 
ical  remarks  scattered  through  the  work,  but  under  special  propositions,  as  those,  6.47.,  on 
the  disciples  preaching,  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  the  election,  the  postponement  of  the 
kingdom,  the  covenants,  the  genealogies,  the  temptation,  the  Divine  sovereignty,  the 
Son  of  Man,  the  kingdom,  the  Church,  the  parables,  the  inheritance,  the  resurrection, 
the  barren  woman,  ^e-Mill.  Advent,  signs,  Divinity  of  Jesus,  etc. 
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axiomatic  nature,  or  remoteness  in  time,  to  assert,  as  Glanvil  (Leck]^, 
Hist,  of  Rat.,  vol.  1,  p.  132,  note)  sarcastically  charged  the  scholars  of  his 
day,  on  the  authority  of  Beza,  that  women  have  no  beards,  and  on  that 
of  Augustine,  that  peace  is  a  blessing,  or  to  believe  that  common  pebbles 
must  be  rare  because  they  come  from  the  Indies. 

Finally,  the  form  of  propositions  adopted  avoids  repetition  and  insures 
easy  reference.  It  also  ^ives  distinctness  to  the  numerous  subjects  so 
intimately  connected  witn  the  kingdom,  and  it  enabled  the  writer  to 
abridge  what  otherwise  would  have  required  considerable  enlargement. 
The  design  kept  in  view  has  been  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  informa- 
tion within  the  smallest  space,  resisting  the  temptation,  often  presented, 
of  extending  some  salient  point.  The  propositions,  separately  treated,  are 
to  be  examined  and  criticised  in  the  light  which  each  one  sustains  in  its 
connection  with  the  whole.  It  is  but  a  low  polemical  trick  to  detach 
one  from  the  rest  without  indicating  its  relationship  to  others,  and  upon 
such  a  detachment  frame  a  charge  of  error.  It  does  not  require  much 
cunning  or  skill  to  wrest  the  words  of  any  author  from  their  connection,  to 
misrepresent  their  meaning,  and  to  hold  them  up  to  undeserved  reproach. 
TVilling  to  have  any  fault  or  error  pointed  out,  it  must,  to  give  it  aaequate 
force,  be  done  not  only  with  a  consideration  of  the  manner  and  relation 
in  which  it  is  set  forth,  but  also  of  the  scriptural  arguments,  if  any,  which 
profess  to  sustain  it.  Otherwise,  we  take  refuge  in  what  Zeisius  (Lange, 
Com,,  vol.  1,  p.  496)  says  :  *'  If  the  words  of  Christ,  who  was  eternal 
Wisdom  and  Truth,  vrere  perverted,  why  should  we  wonder  that  His  servants 
and  children  suffer  from  similar  misrepresentations."  ^ 

GEORGE  N.  H.  PETERS. 
Sphixgfield,  Ohio,  1883. 

^  May  the  author  add  :  after  many  years  of  labor— as  the  following  pages  indicate— 
and  the  cold  fraternization  of  "  brethren"  who  had  no  sympathy  for  Chiliastic  study,  it 
would  be  a  personal  gratification  to  the  writer  to  learn  £rom  students  who  have  investi- 
gated the  subjects  presented  in  this  work,  that  the  perusal  of  this  book  has  given  them 
pleasure  and  strengthened  them  in  **  the  blessed  hope." 


THE 


THEOCKATIC   KINGDOM 


or  ouB 


LORD  JESUS,  THE  CHRIST. 


Proposition  1.  The  hingdom  of  God  is  a  subject  of  vital  im* 
portance. 

The  Scriptures  cannot  be  rightly  comprehended  without  a  due 
knowledge  of  this  kingdom.  It  is  a  fact,  attested  by  a  multitude 
of  works,  and  constantly  presented  in  all  i)hases  of  fiiblical  litera- 
ture, that  the  doctrine  respecting  the  Kingdom  has  materially 
aflPected  the  jud^ents  of  men  concerning  the  canonical  authority, 
the  credibility,  mspiration,  and  the  meaning  of  the  writings  con- 
tained in  the  Bible.  If  in  error  here,  it  wul  inevitably  manifest 
itself,  e.g.^m  exegesis  and  criticism.  This  feature  has  been  noticed 
by  various  writers,  and,  however  explained,  the  views  entertained 
on  this  subject  are  admitted  to  greatly^  modify  the  reception,  the 
interpretation,  and  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  tne  Word. 

To  illostrate  :  Olshansen,  Prel  to  Com,,  attributes  Luther's  remarks  and  hesitancy 
concerning  the  Apocalypse  to  a  preconceived  opinion  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  his  not 
**  thoroughly  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  God's  kingdom  npon  earth."  Numerous 
examples  wiU  be  given  as  we  proceed.  It  is  gratifying  that  recent  writers  begin  to  ap- 
preciate  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  kingdom.  While  some  are  wrong  in  not  more 
accurately  distinguishing  between  the  Divine  Sovereignty  (Props.  80  and  81)  and  the 
covenanted  kingdom  (Prop.  49,  etc.),  yet,  as  the  Bible,  they  correctly  make  the  kingdom 
of  God  the  central  topic  around  which  all  other  doctrines  logically  arrange  thems^ves. 
Correctly  apprehending  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  guiding  idea,  Oosterzee  (C%.  Ikyg.^  vol. 
i.  p.  65)  justly  observes  :  **  The  dogmatic  theology  which  understands  its  vocation  will 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  theology  of  the  kingdom  in  all  the  force  of  the  word." 
He  aptly  remarks  (p.  168) : "  The  idea  of  the  kii^dom  of  God  is  the  golden  thread 
which  runs  through  all ;  and  of  this  kingdom  the  Bible  is  the  document ;"  and  quotes 
Kitzsch  :  '*  The  Word  of  Gk)d  is  the  testimony  of  His  kingdom,  in  the  form  of  a  history 
and  doctrine  explained  and  continued  by  personal  organs."  Many  others,  however  they 
may  treat  it,  designate  it  as  Augustine  (The  CUy  of  Ood),  a  fundamental  thought  or  idea. 

Obs.  1.  Its  importance  may  be  estimated  by  considering  the  following 
particulars  :   1.  The  kingdom  is  the  object  designed    by  the  oath-bound 
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covenant  (Prop.  49).     2.  It  is  the  great  theme,  the  burden   of  prophecy 
(Props.  33-36,  etc).     3.  It  is  a  subject  which  embraces  a  larger  proportion  of 
Kevelation  than  all  other  subjects  combined ;  thus  indicating  the  estima- 
tion   in   which  it   is  held   by   God.      Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Bickersteth,  and 
others  have  well  observed  and  commented  on  this  peculiarity — viz.,  that 
inspired  writers  say  more  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Christ  than  they  do 
concerning  all  other  things  treated  or  discussed  in  the  Word.     4.  It  was 
the  leading  subject  of  the  preaching    of  John  the  Baptist,  Christ,  the 
disciples  and  apostles  (Props.  38-74).     6.  It  was  a  cherished  subject  of 
preaching  in  the  primitive  Church  (Props.  75-77).     6.  It  is  the  foundation 
of  a  correct  scriptural  preaching,  for  the  Gospel  itself  is  *^  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom."     7.  To  promote  its  establishment  Jesus  appears,  suffers,  and 
dies  (Props.  50,  181),  and  to  manifest  it  He  will  come  again  (Props. 
66,  68,  130,  etc.).     8.  Jesus^Christ  Himself,  must  be  deeply  interested  in 
it,  since  it  is  a  distin^ishmg  blessing  and  honor  given  to  Him  by  the 
Father  (Prop.  84),  and  oelongs  to  Him  as  His  inheritance  (Props.  82,  116, 
etc.).     9.  We  are  invited,  as  the  most  precious  of  privileges,  to  inherit  this 
kingdom  (Prop.  96).     10.  It  is  the   constantly  presented  object  of  faith 
and  hope,  which  should  influence  us  to  prayer,,  duty,  and  watchfulness. 
11.  It  IS  the  result  of  the  preparatory  dispensations,  enabling  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  means  employed  to  attain  this  end.     12.  It  embraces  within 
itself  perfect  completed  redemption  ;  for  in  it  all  the  promises  of  God  will 
be  verified  and  realized.     13.  it  exhibits  in  an  outward  form  the  pleasure 
of  the  Divine  will  in  the  salvation  of  the  race  and  the  deliverance  of  crea- 
tion (Props.  149,    145,  etc.).     14,  It  brings  the  Divine  utterances   into 
unity  of  design  (Props.  174,  175),  exhibits  manifested  unitjr  (Prop.  173), 
and  vindicates  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Writ   (Prop.  182),  including  the 
Apocalypse  (Prop.  176).     15.  It  enforces  not  only  the  humanity  (Props.  82, 
89)  of  Christ,  but  also  His  Divinity  (Props.  85  and  183),  with  tne  strong- 
est reasoning.     16.  It  exhibits  to  us  the  majesty  and  glory  of  Jesus,  **  The 
Christ,'*  as  Theocratic  King  (Props.  88,  89,  132,  184,  etc.),  and  the  pre- 
eminent position  of  *'  the  first-born  "  who  are  co-heirs  with  Him  (Props. 
118,  119,  127,  etc.).     All  these,  as  well  as  other  related  points,  will  be 
fully  discussed  in  the  following  pages.     A  sufficiency  is  briefly  stated,  that 
the  reader  may  not  fail  to  see  liow  significant  must  be  a  proper  compre- 
hension of  this  subject. 

We  are  prepared,  from  such  considerations,  to  appreciate  the  remark 
attributed  by  Lange  {Com.y  vol.  1,  p.  254)  to  Starke  :  '*  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  must  form  the  central  point  of  all  theological  learn- 
ing." Van  Oosterzee  {TheoL  of  the  N,  T.,  p.  69)  calls  it  the 
foundation  thought,  and,  after  giving  the  doctrine  of  the  king- 
dom its  proper  position  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (saying,  "  that  the  idea  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  i^  fundamental  in  the  theology  of  Christ,'')  remarks  : 
**  Already  Hess  has  furnished  a  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  in  which  he  shows  how  prominent  a  place  this  idea  occupies  in 
Holy  Scripture,  especiallj  in  the  teaching  of  the  Lord.  It  is  surprising 
therefore  that  Schmid,  m  the  work  citecf,  assigns  to  it  the  third  place  in 
his  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus.  Much  better  Neander,  who,  in  his 
life  of  Jesus,  derives  a  '  whole  system  of  truths '  from  the  parables  of  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Let  us  add,  however,  that  even  Schmid  does  ample 
justice  in  acknowledging  its  importance,  when  (e.g^^Bib,  Theol,  N,  T,,  p. 
:U3)  he  calls  it,  the  groundwork  of  His  (Christ's)  teaching." 
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Snch  testimony  cottid  be  mttltiplied.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  nnmerons  recent  writers 
of  eminence  (as  e,g,  Delitzsch,  Auberlen,  Enrtz,  Bonar,  etc. )  who  emphatically  declare 
that  the  most  important  subject  for  carefnl  consideration,  and  the  one,  too,  that  will 
most  serve  to  explain  the  plan  of  salvation,  is  that  contained  so  prominently  in  the 
preaching  of  Christ,  viz.,  that  of  the  kingdom.  We  conclude  in  the  words  of  on6  of 
the  most  recent,  Thompson  (Theol.  of  Christ,  p.  19) :  *'  The  whole  circle  of  doctrines 
taught  by  Christ  revolves  about  tJiis  centrcUpoint,  that  he  represented  to  men  the  kingdom  of 
God  ;"  or  to  recall  Oosterzee  (C%.  Dog.,  vol.  1,  p.  169) :  **  The  centred  thought  is  contained 
in  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God."  Dr.  Kling  (Herzog's  Ency.,  Art.  *'  Kingdom  of 
God**)  pertinently  says  :  '*  The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  is  tJie  central  idea  of  the 
entire  economy  of  revelation  ;  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  purpose  of  all  heavenly  reve- 
lation and  preparations,  and  therefore  the  m^yving  principle  of  Divine  works,  guidance, 
and  institutions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  even  of 
creation  and  promise  from  the  beginning  on." 

Obs.  2.  It  is  significant  to  the  thoughtfal  student — a  fulfilment  of 
prophecy — that  the  idea  of  a  distinctive  Divine  kingdom  related  to  Christ 
and  this' earth,  a  kingdom  which  decidedly  holds  the  foremost  }>]ace  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  should  be  made,  both  (with  few  exceptions)  in  theology 
and  the  confessions  of  the  Church,  to  come  down  from  its  first  position  in 
the  Bible  and  occupy,  when  alluded  to,  a  very  subordinate  one.  In 
hundreds  of  books,  where  it  reasonably  ought  to  be  conspicuous,  a  few 
references  of  a  somewhat  mystical  and  unsatisfactory  nature,  or  a  brief 
endorsement  of  the  old  monkish  view,  that  it  applies  to  the  Church, 
dismisses  the  entire  subject ;  while  inferior  subjects  have  long  chapters  and 
even  volumes  in  their  interest.  There  is,  to  the  reflecting  mind,  something 
radically  wrong  in  such  a  change  of  position,  and  the  wider  the  departure 
from  the  scriptural  basis  the  more  defective  does  it  become.  Any  eflfort, 
as  here  made,  to  restore  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  to  its  true  and  para- 
mount Biblical  station  should  at  least  solicit  attention. 

Obs.  3.  The  kingdom  deserves  the  first  place  in  Biblical  and  the  first 
rank  in  Systematic  theology.  The  reasons  for  this,  as  alreadv  intimated, 
are  abundant.  This  has  been  too  much  overlooked,  and  the  kingdom  has 
been  placed  in  a  subordinate  position,  until  for  some  years  past  a  reaction 
— induced  by  unbelieving  attacks — has  taken  place,  and  the  kingdom 
(however  explained)  is  brought  out  again  most  prominently,  especially  by 
Lange  (see  Pref.  to  Com,),  Van  Oosterzee  {Ch.  Dogmatics) y  Thompson 
(Tlieol.  of  Clirist)y  Auberlen  (Div,  Rev.),  and  others.  While  thus  advo- 
cating its  claims  to  doctrinal  position,  we  do  not,  as  sometimes  unjustly 
charged,  depreciate  the  importance,  the  value,  and  the  exceeding  precious- 
ness  of  the  person  and  death  of  Jesus.  The  latter  is  doctrinally  the  out- 
growth from  the  former,  and  as  provisionary  (for  without  the  latter  the 
Kingdom,  as  covenanted  and  promised,  could  not  possibly  be  obtained), 
for  the  kingdom,  is  of  incalculable  consequence. 

If  it  be  said  that  '*  the  Christ"  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  kingdom,  this  is 
fully  admitted,  inasmuch  as  the  theocratic  king  who  establishes  the  kingdom  is  greater 
than  the  kingdom  itself.  Indeed,  as  the  student  wiU  observe,  our  line  of  reasoning 
proceeds  to  exalt  the  kingdom  because  of  the  vital  union  existing  between  the  king  and 
kingdom— the  latter  being  the  inheritance  of  the  former.  On  the  other  hand,  we  glorify 
"  the  Christ "  by  showing  the  result  and  grandeur  of  His  loork  as  exhibited  in  this  theo- 
cratic ordering.  In  the  kingdom,  Jesus  Himself  is  evermore  the  central  figure,  and  He 
can  never  be  regarded  in  a  higher,  holier,  clearer  light  than  that  reflected  upon  Him  by 
His  theocratic  relationship.    This  will  hereafter  be  brought  forth  in  detail. 
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Ohs.  4.  In  proportion  as  investigation  advances  in  this  direction  may 
we  expect  valuable  acquisitions.  Reuss  {Hist,  of  Ch.  T/ieol.  of  Ap. 
Age,  p.  137),  although  mistaken  in  his  interpretation  of  the  kingdom, 
truthfully  says:  ''There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  this  full  and 
suggestive  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  must  be  in  some  way  the  mt7ie 
to  Oe  explored  by  us,  in  order  to  bring  to  light  tJie  treasures  which  Chris- 
tian science  have  to  mould  and  fashion,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  every 
successive  sphere,  and  the  measure  and  capacities  of  every  mind." 

Obs.  5.  That  the  subject  of  the  kingdom  is  one  widely  acknowledged  as 
leading  can  even  be  seen  in  the  most  extreme  views,  as  e.g.  Sweden- 
borgianism,  Mormonism,  Shakerism,  etc.  We  need  only  refer  to  the 
simple  fact  that  writers  of  pantheistic  and  mystical  tendencies,  have 
taken  the  phrase  "  kingdom  of  heaven  "  to  be  the  real  starting-point  of 
Christianity,  which  they  designate  *'  The  New  Jerusalem  coming  down 
from  God  out  of  heaven  ;*'  and  from  which  they  argue  that  all  men 
should  morally  labor  for  the  infinite,  making  every  effort,  whether  in  relig- 
ion, science,  poetry,  art,  etc.,  to  be  hailed  as  a  subiective  submission  to,  or 
acknowledgment  of,  this  kingdom.  Taking  the  spiritualized  notion 
entertained  by  many  in  the  Church,  they  enlarge  it  by  giving  to  it  a 

f)anfcheistical  dress  or  mystical  adornment,  to  suit  their  ideas  of  evolution, 
aw,  unity,  philosophy,  human  nature,  spiritualism,  etc.     Attention  now 
'is  only  called  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  systems  and  theories  of  religion 
the  most  unscriptural,  still  a  great  degree  of  prominency  is  given  to  the 
idea  of  the  kingdom. 

Even  Bauer  says  :  "  The  essence  of  Christianity  is  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of 
Grod,  and  the  conditions  requisite  for  a  participation  in  this,  so  as  to  place  man  in  a  gen- 
uine moral  relation  to  God."  ChristUeb  {Modem  Doubts  p.  38)  approvingly  quotes 
Bauer,  but  is  inclined  to  make  the  essence  to  be  Christ,  bringing  men  back  in  and 
through  Christ.  Both  are  correct :  viewing  Christ  as  the  means  of  salvation,  etc.,  He  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  system  ;  but  regarding  the  Bible  in  its  doctrinal  aspect 
or  even  the  end  designed  by  Christianity  and  its  relationship  to  the  past  and  the  future, 
then  the  kingdom  of  God  forms  the  fundamental  idea,  and  *'  the  Christ "  is  the  chosen 
instrumentality  by  which  it  is  to  be  realized.  As  our  work  is  devoted  to  the  doctrinal  as- 
pect, we  would  say  that  the  essence  of  Christianity,  linked  with  the  past  dispensations 
and  the  future  one,  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  more  specifically  shown  to  be  obtained 
through  Jesus  Christ— noto  the  heirship  by  repentance  and  faith  in  Him,  then  by  actual 
inheriting  at  His  coming. 

Obs.  6.  This  subject  is  attractive  to  the  reverent  believer  not  merely 
because  of  its  being  the  absorbing  theme  of  Old  Testament  prophecy 
and  New  Testament  prediction,  but  owing  to  the  personal  relationship  that 
he  sustains,  as  an  heir,  to  it.  It  is  fitting  to  recognize,  comprehend,  and 
appreciate  our  inheritance.  But  even  the  literary  aspect,  the  intellectual 
excellence  of  it,  invites  earnest  investigation.  Aside  from  its  being  a 
predominating  idea  of  a  book,  which  has  had  such  a  moulding  influence 
in  all  the  departments  of  life,  it  is  the  topic  which,  above  all  others,  calls 
forth  the  most  eloquent  and  sublime  of  all  the  descriptions  and  promises 
of  the  Bible,  culminating  in  the  last  heart-stirring  words  of  Jesus 
intnisted  to  John. 

This  exceUenoe  is  illustrated,  e.g,,  by  the  last  chapter  of  Habakkuk,  which  Br.  Frank- 
lin admired  as  exceeding  all  human  descriptions,  and  which,  it  is  said,  he  caused  a  num- 
ber of  infidels  at  Paris,  reading  it  to  them  without  informing  them  that  it  was  in  the 
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Bible,  to  eulogize  as  something  descriptively  grand.  The  reader,  too,  may  recall  the  poet 
Bums,  so  sensitive  to  beauty,  that  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  could  not  read  Isa.  25  :  8, 
Bev.  21  :  4,  and  kindred  passages  without  being  affected  to  tears.  Who  can  estimale  the 
emotions,  the  delight  excited  by  this  subject,  as  presented  by  inspired  men,  in  the 
hearts  of  believers  in  the  past  and  present. 


Obs.  7.  When  surveying  the  vast  array  of  facts  and  events,  some  the 
greatest  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  all  pointing  to  this  kingdom  as 
a  contemplated  end ;  when  looking  at  the  same  as  they  occur  and  exist 
to-day,  preparatory  to  the  kingdom;  and  when  contemplating  the  host  of 
remarkable,  astounding  events  predicted  to  come  to  pass  in  connection 
with  the  kingdom  still  future,  surely  this  forms  a  subject  worthy,  beyond 
all  others,  of  the  earnest,  devout  and  patient  study  of  every  student  of  the 
world's  eventful  and,  without  this  key,  perplexing  history.  The  kingdom 
embraces  so  much,  both  in  preparation  and  in  actual  realization,  that,  in 
view  of  its  extent,  the  doctrine  exceeds  all  others  in  magnitude,  enfolding 
in  itself  nearly  all  doctrine. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  pregnant  idea  (Lange*s  Com.  Luke,  p.  326,  Doc.  1) :  ''It  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  Christian  eschatology,  the  more  the  course  of  time  ad- 
vances, must  become  less  and  less  an  unimportant  appendix,  and  more  and  more  a  locus 
primarius  of  Christian  doctrine." 


Obs.  8.  A  deeper  investigation  of  this  doctrine  and  a  correspondent 
return  to  the  old  faith,  hold  by  men  who,  by  position  and  association 
(as  e.ff.  Apostolical  Church),  were  pre-eminently  qualified  to  comprehend 
it,  will  remove  those  painful  concessions  now  made  to  unbelief,  which 
stigmatizes  the  apostles  and  early  Church  as  still  under  the  influence  of 
**  erroneous  Jewish  forms."  Such  a  study  and  return,  will  relieve  theo- 
logians from  being  driven  to  the  humiliating  expedient  of  virtually 
acknowledging  that  the  apostles  were  mistaken  in  their  notions  respecting 
the  kingdom  ;  that  they  embraced  **  the  Jewish  husk,''  which,  however, 
contained  the  germ  of  truth  (which  they,  situated  as  they  were,  could  not 
properly  appreciate)  that  *'  the  conciousness  of  the  Church  "  in  its  devel- 
opment (so  Neander,  etc.)  was  to  strip  of  its  surroundings  and  fructify 
into  full  grown  truth.  It  is  alone  in  the  direction  indicated  by  us,  that  we 
can  hope — defending  as  it  does  every  utterance  and  doctrinal  position  of 
the  first  preachers  of  the  kingdom — for  a  consistent  pleading,  justification, 
and  protection  against  the  Strauss  and  Bauer  school  (and  others),  which 
has  driven  noted  theologians — ^led  by  a  preconceived  doctrine  of  the  king- 
dom— ^to  place  '*  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  "  (that  finally  obtained 
the  truth  which  had  escaped  the  grasp  of  the  apostles),  as  exhibited  in 
Church  authority  or  theology,  or  the  productions  of  fallible  men,  above  that 
of  the  Scriptures  containing  ^'  the  Jewish  husk.''  The  importance  of  our 
doctrine  is  evinced,  in  that  it  reverses  all  this,  exalting  and  vindicating 
both  the  Scriptures  and  the  correct  knowledge  of  its  inspired  writers. 

This  doctrine,  rightly  apprehended,  is  not  only  important  to  elevate  apologetics,  to 
meet  the  objections  of  unbelief,  to  honor  the  authoritative  doctrinal  utterances  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  is  admirably  adapted  to  refute  numerous  errors,  out  of  which  religious 
systems  are  originated,  and  through  which  they  are  maintained.  The  following  propo- 
sitions win  introduce  many  of  these,  and  practically  show  how  they  are  met  and  defeated 
by  this  doctrine  alone. 
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Proposition  2.  The  establishment  of  this  Tcingdom  was  deter- 
mined before^  and  designed  and  prepared  from^  the  foundation 
of  the  world. 

These  two  phrases  are  given  in  Matt.  25 :  34,  Jno.  17 :  24,  Eph.' 
1 :  4,  Heb.  4 :  3,  1  Pet.  1 :  20,  Rev.  13  :  8,  in  comparison  with  other 
passiages.  The  one  may  indicate  that  the  Divine  purpose  relating 
to  the  kingdom  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  Eternal  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world;  and  the  other,  that  the  creation  itself  both 
evinced  His  intention  to  carry  out  His  design  (i.e.,  was  prepara- 
tory), and  that  it  was  in  fact,  as  it  existed  before  the  fall  and  ensu- 
ing curse,  the  prepared  sphere  of  its  manifestation. 

Oomp.  Matt.  13  :  35,  Lake  11  :  50,  Rev.  17  :  8.  Whatever  application  these  passages 
may  have  to  the  fntnre  kingdom,  we  cannot  rid  onrselves  of  the  plainly  implied  meaning 
that,  in  the  mind  of  the  Divine  Architect  and  Porposer,  the  contemplated  final  nse  of 
this  world  was  allied  with  its  origin.  Shallow,  unbelieving  criticism  makes  itself  merzy 
at  the  idea  of  *'  the  foundations  of  the  earth,"  and  present  it  as  a  proof  that  the  Bible 
teaches  an  untrue  form,  and  hence  exhibits  ignorance.  The  forcible  figure  of  speech 
and  the  intent  are  entirely  overlooked,  for  the  sake  of  making  an  imcritical  attack. 
As  to  the  form,  the  Bible  gave  it  (Job  26  :  7)  long  before  science  taught  it ;  as  to  **  the 
foundations,"  iHiiA  general  analogy  of  the  Scriptures  teach  that  these  are  in  the  creative 
power,  wisdom,  love — the  attributes — of  the  Creator  *'  in  whom  we  live,  move,  and  have 
our  being." 

Ohs,  1.  Hence,  we  properly  infer  tlie  dignity  of  this  subject,  compre- 
hended in  the  eternal  counsels  and  evolved  from  the  ever-existing  "  pur- 
pose of  Him,  which  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  His  own  wiu." 

King  Edward  yi.'s  Catechism  (Bickersteth*s  FnymisedL  Oloru,  p.  2),  however  it 
may  explain  it,  correctly  affirms  :  **  Before  the  Lord  God  made  heaven  and  esurth.  He 
determined  to  have  for  Himself  a  most  beautiful  kingdom  and  holy  commonwealth.'* 
MoU  (Lange's  Com.  11^.^  Doc.  p.  211)  says  :  "  At  the  very  creation  of  the  world  God 
looked  forward  to  and  made  arrangements  for  the  eternally  abiding  and  unchangeable 
kingdom  of  glory  ;  and  to  the  introduction  of  that  kingdom  tend  aU  the  revelations, 
arrangements,  and  providences  of  God  in  the  history  of  the  world.*' 

Obs,  2.  We  also  justly  infer,  that  God's  will  thus  expressed  respecting 
the  kingdom  indicates  a  Divine  plan,  which,  in  view  of  His  attributes, 
necessarily  embraces  unity  of  design.  Therefore,  when  the  kingdom  is 
once  defined  by  the  Spirit,  no  change  or  modification  can  possibly  be 
allowed  without  the  most  express  declarations  from  God  announcing  it. 

Obs.  8.  The  idea  of  the  kingdom  being  thus  identified  in  its  connec- 
tion with  eternal  purpose  and  with  creation,  God  will  undoubtedly  accom- 
plish His  revealed  will  concerning  it,  confirmed  as  it  is  even  by  oath. 
Ood  Himself  stands  pledged  to  the  ultimate  realization  of  this  idea. 
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Obs.  4.  The  exercise  of  creative  power,  and  its  continaed  exhibition  in 
behalf  of  man  and  the  world,  clearly  shows  the  Divine  determination  to 
establish  this  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  antagonistic  elements  intro- 
duced by  the  fall.  All  things  exist,  because  God  has  a  determined  end  in 
view,  which  end  is  embraced  in  this  kingdom. 

Ois.  5.  This  kingdom  is  one  pertaining  to  the  earth.  Before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  it  only  existed  in  the  determination  or  purpose  of  Ood, 
but  at  creation  the  very  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid  in  preparation 
for  it.  We  know  that  the  expression. "  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  is  interpreted  by  many  simply  to 
mean,  prepared  for  you  from  the  beginning  or  from  eternity,  and  refers 
only  to  purpose.  But  taking  into  consideration  the  paradisaical  condition 
of  the  earth  at  creation  and  the  fact  (Props.  140-148)  of  its  future  restora* 
tion  to  the  same  when  the  kingdom  is  to  be  established,  we  believe  that  the 
phrase  embraces  a  far  deeper  significance,  viz.,  its  relationship  to  the 
earth.  "From  the  foundation  of  the  worW  is  indicative  that  God 
purposed  this  yery  earth,  when  founded,  for  this  kingdom. 

Fairbaim  {TypcHogy,  vol.  1,  p.  312)  says:  ''Because  destmed  for  Christ  and  his 
elect  people  in  the  mind  of  God/*  to  which  we  add,  destined  to  become  the  theatre  of  a 
theocratic  kingdom.  It  may  be  suggested  :  As  will  be  shown  hereafter,  this  kingdom 
embraces  completed  redemption,  andthis  alone  indicates  the  tmthfnlness  of  onr  propo- 
sition, because  redemption  (which  the  kingdom  perfects)  was  in  purpose  co-existent 
with  that  of  creation  (Eph.  1  :  4,  1  Pet.  1  :  20).  This  enaoles  us  to  consider  the  unbe- 
lieving objection  that  God  made  creation  so  imperfect  that  it  required  constant  interfer- 
ence or ''  tinkering,"  seeing  that  all  things  have  been  previoiisly  foreseen  and  provided 
for  in  order — against  aU  adverse  influences  arising  from  free  will,  passion,  prejudice, 
etc.  to  carry  out  a  predetermined  result  to  its  intelligently  expressed  consummation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  answers  the  extravagant  eulogies  heaped  by  unbelief  (in  opposition 
to  revelation)  upon  nature,  its  perfection,  sublimity,  etc.,  in  showing  that  the  Creator 
Himself,  far  from  deeming  nature  able  to  save  man,  to  render  him  happy,  to  deliver  him 
from  evil,  declares  it  placed,  with  all  its  faded  nobility,  with  all  its  tarnished  greatness 
and  riches,  under  a  curse,  and  proposes  in  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  a  renewa],  a 
deliverance,  a  restitution,  which  shall  free  nature,  exalt  man,  and  glorify  the  Maker. 

Ohs,  6.  Such  phraseology  involves,  of  necessity,  owing  to  the  fall  and 
entailed  curse,  a  glorious  restitution  for  which  provision  is  to  be  made. 
We  are  pointed  to  that  original  perfection  of  creation  which  the  Almighty 
pronounced  good,  but  this  being  marred  (as  the  Bible  teaches)  by  sin  and 
resultant  evil,  it  is  requisite,  before  God's  purpose  is  fully  carried  out,  to 
restore  that  forfeited  perfection.  How  this  is  done  will  be  explained  at 
length  hereafter. 

Ots.  7.  This  phraseology  respecting  the  kingdom  includes,  in  view  of 
expressed  predetermination,  the  appointment  or  preordination  of  the 
king  (1  Pet.  1  :  20).  It  also  comprehends  the  number  of  the  rulers, 
elect,  heirs  or  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  (Eph.  1  :  4,  etc.)^  as  well  as  every 
particular,  provisionary  and  realized,  pertaining  to  it.  God  does  not 
undertake  the  accomplishment  of  a  set  purpose  without  His  perfect  knowl- 
edge embracing  all  things  relating  to  it.  For  ^'  known  unto  God  are 
all  His  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world"  (Acts,  15  :  IB,  Isa. 
46  :  9,  10,  etc.) 

Obs.  8.  The  idea  of  the  kingdom  being  the  beginning  (t.6.,  leading  to 
creation,  etc.)  and  the  ending  (i.e.,  embracing  the  final  result)   of  the 
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dispensations  or  ages,  we  may  well  believe  what  the  Scriptures  state 
concerning  it,  yiz.,  that  this  idea  is  carried  on  to  a  practical  accomplish- 
ment in  order  that  the  supremacy  and  authority  of  God  may  be  universally 
acknowledged,  and  that  tne  manifold  wisdom  and  love  of  the  Lord  may  be 
displayed  and  experieuced  in  the  eternal  ages.  It  also  reaffirms  that  for 
this  object  and  end  all  thin^  are  sustained  and  allowed,  to  work  out, 
under  Divine  Providence,  their  destiny  in  respect  to  this  kingdom. 

Obs,  9.  This  language,  so  expressiye  of  the  comprehensiveness  and  funda- 
mental nature  of  the  kingdom  idea,  suggests  to  us  that  the  dispensations 
or  ages  themselves  (the  Adamic,  Abrahamic,  Mosaic,  and  Christian)  are 
ordered  in  their  succession  as  part  of  the  Divine  purpose  in  relation  to  this 
kingdom.  If  we  are  to  take  the  rendering  given  by  Locke,  Chandler, 
Clarke,  Whitby,  etc.,  to  Eph.  3  :  11,  such  a  special  ordering  is  announced. 
Instead  of  our  version,  *'  according  to  the  eternal  purpose,"  etc.,  they 
read  :  *'  according  to  the  disposition  or  arrangement  of  the  ages  which  lie 
made  for  (or,  in  or  through)  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.*'  Whatever  transla- 
tion we  may  prefer,  one  thing  is  certainly  taught  in  the  passage,  viz., 
that  in  the  "  eternal  purpose,"  or  "  the  purpose  of  the  ages,"  etc.,  is 
included  the  notion  that  time  itself  is  embraced  in  God's  plan  with  special 
reference  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  King  of  the  kingdom,  for  whom  the  plan  is 
carried  into  execution  and  by  whom  it  will  be  perfected. 

FaToring  the  rendering  **  the  arrangement  of  the  ages  **  as  most  in  accord  with  anal- 
ogy (teaching  that  times  themselyes  are  controlled,  etc.,  by  God),  yet  we  object  not  to 
receive  Bloumfield's  *'  disposition  of  the  ages"  or  Barnes*  **  pnipose  of  the  ages,**  etc., 
because  under  all  of  them  is  still  included  the  provisionary  measures  instituted  in  time, 
following  each  other  in  succession,  for  and  by  Christ.  The  idea  of  a  Divine  plan,  ever- 
abiding  and  sure,  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  passage,  which,  as  Holy  Writ  teaches, 
includes  the  doctrine  that  aU  things  are  ordered  for  and  have  their  foundation  in 
Christ,  because  He  is  the  Christ,  the  theocratic  king.  The  plan  of  salvation  contem- 
plates a  restoration  effected  through  Christ  and  witnessed  in  this  kingdom,  and,  there- 
fore, it  embraces  aU  arrangements,  even  those  of  time.  This  is  corroborated  by  other  pas- 
sages. Thus  e.g.,  1  Cor.  2  :  7  reads  :  "  the  mystery  which  He  ordained  before  the  worlds  ** 
{np6  Tov  aiovov,  before  the  ages),  i.e.,  the  ages  relating  to  the  world  (Comp.  Prof.  Lewis's 
ch.  on  Time-worlds  in  i^  Days  of  Creation). 

Ots,  10.  The  kingdom  bein^  comprehended  in  the  eternal  counsels  of 
God  and  in  the  design  of  creation,  and  being  allied  with  various  orderings 
extending  over  the  past  history  of  the  world  and  with  others  still  future, 
we  ought  reasonably  to  anticipate  it  to  be  a  deeply  involved,  widely  com- 
prising subject,  having  a  variety  of  aspects  (as  ^.^.,  in  relation  to  the 
Father,  Son,  elect,  etc.),  and  an  encircling  of  other  subjects  (as  e.g.y  elec- 
tion, resurrection,  judgment,  etc.),  as  well  as  a  profundity  of  scope  (as 
e.g.y  in  relation  to  time,  the  person  of  the  king,  glorification,  etc.),  which 
demand  most  careful  study,  reflection,  and  comparison  to  understand. 

Obs.  11.  The  proposition  indicates  a  fundamental  position  that  the 
student  of  the  kingdom  must  occupy.  It  implies  that  as  the  kingdom  is 
God's  purpose,  all  knowledge  of  the  kingdom  must  be  derived  from  Him. 
It  is  God's  idea,  contemplated  and  realized,  that  we  are  endeavoring  to 
apprehend,  and  all  reliable  information  must  come  from  Him.  Hence, 
compare  Prop.  9. 
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Ohs.  12.  In  Prov.  8:31,  wisdom  is  represented  as  "rejoicing  In  the 
habitable  part  of  his  earth/'  and  as  delighting  in  or  presenting  '^  my 
delighta  "  to  "the  sons  of  men."  When  the  Divine  purpose,  as  em- 
braced in  this  kingdom,  in  reference  to  the  earth  and  man,  is  completely 
manifested,  then  the  reason  of  this  will  also  fall^  appear.  Wisdom  will 
be  justified  both  in  preparing  this  earth  for  its  display  and  in  exhibiting 
itself  in  the  riches  bestowed  upon  her  adherents  in  the  theocratic  relation- 
ship. If  it  is  wisdom  to  receive  any  truth  of  Ood,  much  more  is  it  wise 
to  lay  hold  of  the  great  leading  truths,  that  we  may  finally  obtain  the 
blessings  that  true  wisdom  imparts. 

Obs.  13.  The  proposition,  from  a  purelv  Biblical  standpoint,  shows 
that  we  cannot  entertain  the  view  that  unbelief  urges  against  the  Bible, 
viz.,  that  Oriental  religions  antedate  the  Bible  by  many  centuries.  The 
respective  proofs  of  priority  are  found  in  the  respective  religious  works  in 
the  shape  of  assertion,  and  the  truthfulness  of  one  or  the  other  must  be 
determined  by  its  contact  with  the  facts  of  history.  Now  history,  as  far  as 
known  outside  of  the  religious  books,  does  not  countenance  Oriental  exag- 
gerations of  age  ;  on  the  other  hand,  history  corroborates  the  Bible  state- 
ment, which,  owing  to  a  plan  systematicalljr  developed  and  with  which  is 
connected  a  vast  array  of  facts,  is  fully  sustained  both  as  to  alleged  age  and 
contents.  (Compare  Props.  179  and  182.)  The  proof  of  a  continuous  plan, 
evidenced  in  the  history  of  the  past  and  present,  and  in  the  immense 
superiority  of  subject  matter,  adaptation  toman,  etc.,  will  follow  in  various 
propositions. 

Ohs.  14.  Lastly,  this  proposition  is  based  on  the  scripturally  derived 
statement,  that  a  Divine  Creating  Mind  and  a  fiulin^  Will  orders  and  rules 
over  all,  so  that  notwithstanding  apparent  difficulties  and  unexplained 
problems,  that  Mind  and  Will  shall  be  ultimately  triumphantly  vindicated 
m  an  open,  revealed  manner,  indicating,  what  piety  alreadv  realizes  as  an 
earnest  in  preparatory  work,  their  close  and  intimate  relationship  with 
man  and  earth.  This  absolute  Mind  and  Will,  affirming  that  it  consciously 
and  personallv  works  to  introduce  a  predetermined  kingdom,  is,  of  course, 
the  original  fountain-head  from  whence  all  proceeds.  To  the  believer  in 
the  Word,  it  is  unnecessary,  because  our  views  are  based  on  Scripture,  to 
add  anything ;  but  to  the  unbeliever  we  may  remark  :  that  in  defense 
of  such  a  position  it  is  not  required  to  represent  the  absurdities,  the 
contradictions  of  reason,  etc.,  into  which  those  fall  who  deny  this  existing 
Mind  and  Will  (other  writers  have  ably  done  this),  but  rather  to  follow  out 
in  all  its  connections  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  the 
evidences  of  marked  design  and  unity  manifested  m  its  history,  bring 
forth  a  proof  in  behc^f  of  a  personal  existing  God,  ordering  and  overruling 
all  things,  that  will  commend  itself  to  the  intelligent  reader  more  than  any 
o^^^that  we  could  possibly  propose.  The  greater  the  work  contemplated — 
and  there  is  none  greater  than  this  kingdom — the  more  clearly  ought  we 
to  see  the  intelligence  of  the  Mind  that  originates  it,  and  the  power  of  the 
Will  that  performs  it.  If  that  Mind  and  Will  has  proposed,  in  Revelation 
to  man,  a  certain,  determinate  plan  of  operation  by  which  the  kingdom 
shall,  after  a  while,  be  openly  revealed  ;  if  the  design  and  mode  of 
procedure  and  result  commends  itself  to  faith  and  reason  as  adapted  and 
desirable  ;  if  history  and  experience  plainly  sustains  the  developments  of 
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Bucli  a  plan  through  the  ages,  then  we  may  rest  assured  that  in  harmony 
with  sttcn  a  purposed  plan,  with  its  corroborating  history  and  adiustment 
to  the  necessities  of  man  and  creation,  there  must  be,  as  the  Bible  wisely 
and  scientifically  affirms,  a  guiding  mind  and  controlling  will.  It  would 
be  prematura  to  press  this  argument ;  let  us  then  first  present  an  array  of 
incontrovertible  facts,  and  from  these  facts,  as  a  conclusion  (e.^.,  Prop. 
182,  etc.),  deduce  the  statement  made,  that  the  kingdom  itself  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  pleasure  and  work  of  the  Father  both  in  its  inception  and 
provision,  in  its  prediction  and  realization.     (Comp.  e.g.  Prop.  84.) 

This  proposition  logically  foUows  from  the  idea  of  inteUigent  design.  The  Bible  ap- 
peals to  the  evident  manifestation  of  design  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator  as  exhibited  in 
the  ordering  of  the  universe.  Natural  theology  lays  special  stress  on  the  evidences  of  a 
previous  forethought  and  knowledge  of  adaptedness.  The  Scriptures  likewise  refer  us  to 
the  abundant  testimony  of  design  in  the  mind  of  the  Almighty  Buler  as  declared  in  the 
ordering  and  provisionary  ruling  of  the  world.  The  moral,  religious,  and  civil  training 
of  mankind,  the  fundamental  laws  of  society,  etc.,  are  appealed  to  in  proof.  Numerous 
passages  like  Ps.  94  :  9,  10,  Isa.  40  :  14,  Acts  15  :  18,  Isa.  46  :  9,  10,  Bom.  11  :  33,  £ph. 
1  :  8,  9,  etc.,  indicate  not  merely  God's  knowledge  and  wisdom,  but  the  manifestation  of 
such  in  a  predetermined  purpose.  Systematic  theology  directs  particular  attention  to 
the  evidences  of  a  previously  settled  purpose.  Our  subject  largely  develops  this  fact, 
and  insists  upon  the  truth  and  force  of  Eph.  3  :  10,  11  and  kindred  passages. 
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Proposition  3.  The  meanings  umalhf  given  to  this  Icingdom  in- 
dicate thai  the  most  vague^  indejvnite  notions  exist  concenmig  it. 

Theologians,  eminent  for  their  piety  and  position  in  the  Church, 
are  now  entertaining  crude  ideas  and  contradictory  conceptions  of 
the  kingdom.  For  many  centuries,  under  the  interpretation  given 
by  men  who  have,  probably  unconsciously,  largely  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  the  kingdom  has  been  made  to 
mean  a  variety  of  things  at  the  option  of  the  vmter.  Modem 
authors,  with  but  few  exceJ)tions,  instead  of  discarding  this  loose- 
ness, seem  to  revel  in  it,  making  the  kingdom  to  denote  almost 
everything  that  fancy  connects  with  reli^on,  or  the  Church,  or 
even  with  humanity.  We  select,  out  of  numerous  examples,  sev- 
eral to  illustrate  the  preaaleTvt  mode  of  expounding  it,  and  the  lati- 
tude  of  opinion  expressed  concerning  it. 

Oh9.  1.  Albert  Barnes,  who,  possessing  many  admirable  traits,  is  re- 
garded as  a  popular  commentator,  dves  the  following  definitions  of  the 
kingdom  in  his  Commentary.  The  kingdom  is.  Matt.  3:2,  *' His 
(Messiah's)  spiritual  reign  begun  in  the  Church  on  earth  and  completed 
in  heaven;*'  Matt.  6  :  10,  the  '*  reign,"  God's  reign,  or  the  Gospel  of 
Christ   advanced;   Matt,  13  :  24,  *' the  gospel,"  or  **  the  effect  of  the 

fospel ;"  Matt.  13  :  31,  '*  piety  in  a  renewed  heart,  or  the  Church  ;" 
latt.  13  :  44,  "the  gospel,  the  new  dispensation,  the  offer  of  eternal 
life  ;"  Matt.  13  :  45,  "  religion,"  or  "  the  gospel  ;"  Matt.  13  :  52,  *'  the 
gospel,"  or  "  the  truth  ;"  Matt.  25  :  34.  "  salvation,"  "  eternal  life,"  or 
"heaven  ;"  Matt.  26  :  29,  "  heaven  ;"  Matt.  19  :  24,  "way  of  salvation  ;" 
Matt  21 :  31,  to  "  become  Christians,"  or  to  "  follow  the  Saviour  ;"  Matt. 
5  :  19,  "the  Church  ;"  Matt.  5  :  20,  "the  Church,"  or  "  the  world  to 
come ;"  Matt.  11  :  11,  "  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  gospel ;" 
Matt.  16  :  19,  "  the  Church  on  earth  ;"  etc.  With  minor  changes  (as  e,g. 
Jno.  3:5,"  the  true  Church,"  1  Cor.  15  :  24,  "  dominion  in  general  "),  and 
a  hesitancy  in  precisely  determining  what  it  means  (as  e.g.  Mark  10  :15, 
"  the  gospel,  the  new  dispensation  by  the  Messiah,  or  the  reign  of  God 
through  a  mediator,"  etc.),  we  find  these  often  repeated.  Surely  the 
kingdom  cannot  possibly  mean  all  these  things,  seeing  that  such  explana- 
tions are  hoth  arbitrary  and  contradictory.  The  gospel  of,  or  concerning, 
the  kingdom  is  one  fact,  the  kingdom  itself  is  auite  another  ;  the  dispensa- 
tion in  which  the  kingdom  is  to  be  manifested  is  certainly  different  from 
the  kingdom  which  it  embraces  ;  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  are  certainly 
not  the  inheritance.  These  and  other  plain  scriptural  statements  are  en- 
tirely overlooked  in  such  definitions.  The  evident  antagonism  of  such 
popular  explanations  are  amply  sufficient  to  their  refutation.  The  reply 
to  all  such  definitions  will  follow,  as  e.g.  Props.  90-115. 
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Dr.  Lawrence  in  the  Independent,  October  23d,  1870,  makes  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  " 
to  mean  :  1.  '*The  universe  of  matter  and  mind  ;"  2.  *'  That  part  of  the  revolted 
hnman  race  which  has  been  brought  into  subjection  to  Christ  ;**  3.  '*  A  kingdom  of 
grace,  because  it  is  by  God's  love  in  Christ  that  they— believers— are  brought  into  it ;" 
2.  **  A  kingdom  of  glory  in  heaven  ;"  and  5.  '^It  is  His  reign  over  His  loyal  subjects." 
Our  Church  literature  is  permeated  with  similar  definitions.  M'Clintock  and  Strong's 
Cydop.,  Art.  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  defines  it,  first,  '*  the  Divine  spiritual  kingdom,  the 
glorious  reign  of  the  Messiah  ;"  then  afterward  it  is  "  the  Christian  dispensation  or  the 
community  of  those  who  receive  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  ;"  this  again  is  divided  into  *'  an 
internal  and  external  form** —  internal  '*  in  the  hearts  of  all  Christians,"  and  extsmally  it 
is  *'  embodied  in  the  visible  Church  ;'*  and  then  finally  in  its  future  relation,  **  it  denotes 
the  bliss  of  heaven,  eternal  life."  Compare  Dr.  Craven*s  remarks,  in  an  excursus,  Lange's 
Com,  Rev.,  p.  94,  on  Robinson's  definition  {Greek  Die.)  of  the  kingdom,  who  makes  it  a 
dispensation,  also  a  principle,  and  likewise  a  people  actuated  by  that  principle.  Dr. 
Craven  justly  objects  to  such  "  a  looseness  in  the  use  of  language." 

Obs.  2.  Dr.  Barrow,  On  the  Creeds  explains  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
as  **  capable  especially  of  two  acceptations."  Without  discarding  other 
Tiews,  he  lays  down  this  proposition  :  "  It  first  commonly  signifies  the 
state  or  constitution  of  religion  under  the  gospel,  in  opposition  to,  or 
contradistinction  to,  the  state  of  things  under  the  ancient  law."  To 
prove  this,  he  shows  that  ''  in  the  time  of  the  law,  God*s  kingdom  was  in 
a  manner  earthly,"  and  proceeds  to  point  out  its  earthly  characteristics; 
but  that  now  under  the  gospel  **  God's  kingdom  is  more  capacious, 
unlimited,"  and,  in  brief,  more  spiritual.  From  this  he  deduces  that  it 
may  denote  :  1.  The  state  of  relation  ;  2.  The  society  of  men  put  into  such 
a  state  ;  and  then  also  adds  :  3.  It  is  '*  taken  for  the  perfection  or  utmost 
improvement  of  this  state." 

Aside  from  the  indefiniteness  of  such  a  definition,  indicating  the  difficulty  of  forming 
a  consistent  whole  (for  the  relation  in  which  men  are  placed  is  superseded  by  the  men 
themselves,  and  then  again  by  the  perfection  of  the  state  realized),  we  only  now  notice 
some  self-contradictions  which  it  contains  :  1.  If  the  phrase  "  kingdom  of  heaven*'  is 
used  "  in  opposition  or  contradistinction  to  '*  former  dispensations  (the  ancient  Theoc- 
racy), then  it  foUows,  which  he  himself  will  not  allow,  that  no  true  kingdom  of  God 
existed  previously  to  the  Christian  Church.  2.  If  the  kingdom  only  denotes  the  state  or 
constitution  of  religion,  does  it  embrace  or  reject  that  which  preceded  the  Christian  era  ? 
If  it  embraces  it,  then,  after  aU  the  kingdom  is  a  continuation  of  the  former  ;  if  it  rejects, 
then  it  does  not  allow  that  religion  existed  previously  in  '*a  state  or  constitution."  3. 
If  the  mere '^  capaciousness,"  etc.  caases  such  a  change  in  phraseology,  that  the  ex- 
pression **  kingdom  of  heaven  "  is  applicable  to  the  Church  now  and  not  to  the  Church 
previously  existing,  how  comes  it,  notwithstanding  its  supposed  earthly  nature  (as  op- 
posed to  the  present  state),  that  the  ancient  saints  are  accounted  equally  worthy  with 
Christian  believers  to  enter  in  and  inherit  the  kingdom?  The  whole  theory,  in  its 
invidious  comparisons,  is  derogatory  of  God's  previous  appointments,  and  degrades  the 
position  occupied  by  the  ancient  believers.  Other  objections,  still  more  serious,  will  be 
brought  forth  under  appropriate  heads  :  these  however,  briefly  suggested,  are  sufficient 
for  the  student  to  note  the  defectiveness  of  interpretation. 

Gba.  3.  Neander's  elaborated  theory  of  the  kingdom  is  pervaded  by  tho 
same  indistinctness  and  contradiction.  Thus  e.g.y  in  one  place  {Lije  of 
Christy  sec.  213)  the  kingdom  is  something  not  visible,  not  outward  ;  in 
other  places  {Hist.  Oh,  Churchy  vol.  2,  p.  176)  "  the  Church  comprised 
the  whole  visible  forin  of  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  (p.  177)  "  hither- 
to, therefore,  there  could  be  no  visible  appearance  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church.'*  His  view  only  makes  these 
**  apparent ''  contradictions  ;  for  he  has  a  number  of  kingdoms  to  suit  the 
varied  demands  of  his  development  speculations.     He  gives  us  :   1.  An 
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inyiflible  kingdom  connected  with  the  Church  ;  -2.  An  inyisible  kingdom 
established  in  the  heart ;  3.  A  visible  kingdom  in  the  Church  ;  4.  A  future 
consummation  or  completion  by  the  direct  intervention  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
5.  The  present  as  one  with  the  future,  i.e.  viewed  connectedly  ;  6.  A  king- 
dom in  the  person  of  Christ ;  7.  The  higher  spiritual  world  or  heavenly 
community  co-esisting  with  the  invisible  Church. 

In  defining,  a  singnlar  yariety  is  introdnced,  and  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote 
laigely  from  him  under  the  propositions  relating  to  the  Church,  one  illustration  {Jiist. 
th,  Ciurch,  YoL  1,  p.  499)  will  suffice  :  "  The  idea  of  the  Church  is  subordinate  to  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  because  by  the  latter  is  denoted  either  the  whole  of  a  series  of 
historical  developments  or  a  great  assemblage  of  co-existent  spiritual  creations."  Here 
is  certainly  a  latitude  opened  great  enough  to  introduce  the  various  changes  that  strict 
adherence  to  the  development  theory  required.  Following  propositions  wiU  ^ow  how 
nnscriptural  such  interpretations  are,  when  compared  with  the  simplicity  and  unity  of 
the  Word.  They  engraft  upon  Holy  Writ  the  deductions  of  Hegelian  philosophy,  and 
ihns»  through  the  great  ability  and  learning  oojoined,  mislead  the  unwary  reader. 

Obs.  4.  Dr.  Lan^e  {Bremen  Lectures,  1871,  Lee.  8)  says :  "  The 
kingdom  of  God  itself,  the  older  theologians  divided,  not  without  grounds, 
into  the  kingdom  of  power,  the  kingdom  of  grace,  the  kingdom  of  glory. 
Still  it  must  be  remarked  that  each  of  these  kingdoms  properly  separates 
into  two  kingdoms ;  the  kingdom  of  power  into  God's  rule  over  entire 
nature,  and  His  rule  over  the  whole  rebellion  of  such  intelligences  as^  in 
the  misuse  of  freedom,  have  gone  astray  ;  the  kingdom  of  grace,  into  the 
tvpical  prefiguration  of  the  real  kingdom  of  heaven^  or  the  Old  Testament 
theocracy,  and  into  the  real,  i.e.  spiritually  potent,  "New  Testament  king- 
dom itself ;  the  kingdom  of  glory,  into  tne  realm  of  the  triumphant 
Church  in  the  other  world,  and  the  union  of  that  world  and  this  in  the 
final  consummation."  Lange  thus  forms  six  kingdoms  or  divisions  of  the 
kingdom,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  partial  rejection  of  the 
early  Church  doctrine.  These  are  purely  theological  deductions,  having  no 
foundation  whatever  in  Scripture,  as  will  appear  when  we  come  to  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  etc.  As  we  are  only 
now  concerned  in  giving  a  few  specimens  of  entertained  opinions,  it  is 
premature  to  present  our  reply.  Like  preceding  definitions,  it  lowers  the 
theocracy  by  denying  to  it  the  reality  of  being  in  all  respects  the  kingdom 
of  God.    This  alone  should  cause  us  to  receive  it  with  grave  doubts. 

It  is  difficult  at  times  to  understand  those  complex  and  contradictory  meanings. 
Thus  e.g.,  Lange  in  his  Commentary  gives  a  variety,  some  of  which  are  not  in  accord  with 
those  just  mentioned.  In  the  general  introduction  he  says  :  "  As  mankind  was  original- 
ly destined  to  form  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  fox*that  purpose  was  arranged  into  one 
family,  the  kingdom  of  God  may  also  be  viewed  as  the  restoration  of  mankind  to  one 
body  under  the  One  and  Eternal  Head  (Acts  3  :  21,  £ph.  1  :  22)  in  whom  it  was  elected 
from  aU  eternity,  and  called,  for  the  harmonious  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God,  Eph. 
1  :  4,  5.'*  (This  we  can  cordiaUy  adopt  with  the  provision  that  this  is  done  in  the  cov- 
enanted way  proposed).  But  then  he  adds  :  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  that  new  creation 
in  which  God  reveals  Himself  in  His  character  as  Bedeemer.'*  **  It  consists  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  dominion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  over  the  hearts  of  men,"  etc.  Hence  it 
existed  from  the  beginning  of  time,  for  he  says,  p.  3,  *'  the  real  kingdom  of  God  was 
founded  when  redemption  was  introduced,"  etc.  On  p.  24  he  has  it  founded  in  the 
Apostolic  Church  and  manifested  in  '*  ecclesiastical  and  Christian  life."  On  p.  25  he 
has  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  person  of  Christ,"  and  afterward  *'  the  person  of 
Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  On  p.  25  he  has  *'  His  kingdom  founded  upon  earth 
by  the  planting  of  His  Church  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc.  Thus  there 
is  a  shifting  from  one  position  to  another,  a  substitution  of  the  means  by  which  to  obtain 
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the  kingdom  for  the  kingdom  itself,  etc.,  that  evidences  a  weakness  incompatible  with 
a  leading  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  For  indefiniteness,  see  Com.  on  Matt.  16  :  13,  20,  p.  298, 
where  it  is,  and  then  it  is  not,  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     Comp.  p.  299,  s.  5  and  6,  etc. 

Ohs.  5.  Olshansen  {Com,  on  Matt.  3  :  1)  defines  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  be  both  "  external  and  internal ;"  externally  in  the  Church, 
and  ultimately  in  its  consummation  ;  internally  in  believers,  and  in  the 
ideal  future  world.  Hence  a  believer  is  already  m  the  kingdom^  or  carries 
it  with  him,  and  "yet  even  for  him  it  is  still  to  come,"  i.e.y  a  higher 
manifestation  or  realization  of  it.  This  is  also  "  applied  to  different 
relations"  both  of  time,  place,  etc.  How  unsatisfactory  this  is  in  the 
light  of  covenant  and  promise,  will  be  shown  under  the  Church  (Props. 
94-115),  where  the  incongruity  of  persons  being  in  the  kingdom  while 
still  heirs,  the  lack  of  resemblance  between  the  covenanted  kingdom  and 
the  Church  (visible  and  invisible)  are  fully  noticed.  Much  that  Olshausen 
has  written  is  valuable  and  suggestive  (take  e,g.  the  caution,  ch.  10, 
p.  116,  Introduction),  but  his  exegesis  of  Matt.  3  :  2  is  most  certainly  defec- 
tive. For  any  theory  which  can  make  "is  at  hand  "  to  be  actually 
present,  thus  arbitrarily  changing  the  tenses  used  ;  which  virtually  makes 
the  kingdom  of  God  "riways  existing,"  thus  not  discriminating  between 
things  that  materially  differ  ;  which  makes  the  theocracy  under  Moses  and 
David  a  mere  type,  thus  overlooking  its  reality  as  a  kingdom  ;  which 
applies  Luke  17  :  21  to  a  kingdom  in  the  heart,  divides  and  subdivides 
tne  kingdom  after  the  fashion  of  those  already  referred  to,  and  tells  us, 
without  proof  annexed,  that  "  the  Saviour  put  forward  its  ideal  charac- 
ter," must  be  received  with  great  caution. 

The  reader  wiU  notice  that  we  also  introduce  those  who  are  Millenarian,  or  have  a 
strong  bias  for  oar  doctrine  (as  Olshansen,  Lange,  etc.)>  and  yet  largely  adopt  the  mysti- 
cal notion  of  the  kingdom.  While  such  have  the  kingdom  pre-eminently,  and  in  its  ful- 
ness, in  the  millennium,  they  also  (not  accurately  distinguishing  the  kingdom,  as  cove- 
nantedf  from  the  Church,  not  observing  the  postponement  of  the  kingdom,  not  discerning 
the  difference  between  the  Divine  Sovereignty  and  the  Theocracy,  etc. )  have  a  kingdom 
now  existing  in  the  Church  and  individual  believer,  preparatory  to  and  merging  into 
the  other  or  proper  one.  A  large  number  of  eminent  men  take  this  position,  as  e.g.  Oos- 
terzee,  Delitzsch,  Auberlon,  Bonar,  etc.  A  careful  consideration  of  Scripture  compels  us 
to  differ  from  brethren  highly  esteem.ed  ;  the  reasons  wiU  f oUow  in  their  order. 

Obs.  6.  In  Dr.  Hodge's  recent  work  on  "  Systematic  Divinity,'*  we  find 
(p.  596,  vol.  2)   a  section  entitled,  *'the  Church,  God's  kingdom."     To 

grove  this  caption,  he  informs  us  that  God  determined  to  deliver  man  from 
is  apostasy,  and  hence  inaugurated  a  kingdom  antagonistic  to  that  of 
darkness.  This  kingdom  thus  introduced  had  no  "  visible  organization 
apart  from  the  families,  the  people  of  God."  It  was  afterward  through 
the  descendants  of  the  patriarchs  formed  into  a  *'  visible  kingdom,"  which 
has  existed  down  to  the  present  day.  But  when  we  ask,  if  it  has  always 
thus  existed,  why  e.g.  do  the  prophets  speak  of  it  as  non-existing,  as  still 
future,  as  something  to  be  anticipated,  as  set  up  by  the  Messiah  at  His 
coming,  such  questions,  and  similar  ones,  that  readily  suggest  themselves 
to  the  scholar,  remain  unanswered.  Indeed,  as  he  goes  on  defining,  he 
forgets  his  previous  declaration  ;  for  when  speaking  of  the  nature  of 
Christ's  kingdom  he  tells  us,  that  ^^  as  the  Messiah  was  to  come  to  make 
all  things  new  "  (which  he  thus  strangely  locates  with  the  first  Advent 
instead  of  the  second,  as  the  Scriptures  do),  we  have  also  "  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  new  kingdom/'  How  can  it  be  new,  if  it  has  always  existed? 
Then  he  has  Christ's  dominion  over  the  universe,  calling  it  *'  the  kingdom 
of  power;"  Christ's  "spiritual  kingdom,'*  which  is  twofold,  viz.,  an 
invisible  kingdom  consisting  only  of  the  regenerated,  and  a  visible  king? 
dom  manifested  in  the  organized,  external  society  of  believers.  Finally, 
he  gives  us  *Hhe  kingdom  of  glory"  to  be  revealed  when  Christ 
comes  a^ain.  Thus  he  presents  us,  1.  An  invisible  kingdom  down  to 
the  patnarchs  ;  2.  A  visible  kingdom  down  to  Christ ;  3.  An  invisible 
one  down  to  the  first  Advent ;  4.  Christ's  kingdom  of  power  ;  5.  Christ's 
invisible  kingdom  since  his  Advent ;  6.  Christ^s  visible  kingdom  extend- 
ing from  the  same  period  ;  7.  And  the  kingdom  of  glory.  Surely  the  very 
enumeration  of  such  a  list,  when  compared  with  the  simplicity  and 
uniform  phraseology  of  the  Bible,  forces  upon  our  minds  the  suspicion  that 
there  must  be  a  serious  defect  in  a  system  which  requires  such  an  array  of 
kingdoms  ;  which  ignores  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  covenanted  king- 
dom; which  does  not  distinguish  between  the  universal  Divine  sovereignty 
and  the  kingdom  as  predicted;  afid  which  presents  us  a  series  of  definitions 
utterly  unknown  to  those  who  were  specially  set  apart  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom. 

Snch  iBteipretations,  with  slight  changes,  cotJd  be  mnltiplied.  The  New  Testament, 
with  notes  published  by  the  American  Tract  Society  on  Matt.  3  :  2,  makes  the  kingdom 
'*  the  sway  of  Christ's  Oospel  and  dispensation  over  the  hearts,  lives,  and  destinies  of 
men,  both  in  this  worll  and  the  next,"  and  this  (mistaking  the  means  for  the  end)  is 
equivalent  to  "  the  Messiah's  reign  as  predicted  by  the  prophets."  But  to  make  this 
out,  recourse  is  had  to  various  **  stages"  in  the  "heart  of  the  individual  believer,  in 
the  churches,  in  influencing  society,  in  the  millennium,  in  the  judgment-day,  and 
in  the  heavenly  world."  Storr,  in  Diss,  on  ike  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  compresses 
the  matter  so  that  it  shaU  **  embrace  the  whole  time  of  tne  Messiah."  He  forgets  that 
this  is  not  the  time  of  the  Messiah  {e.g.  Luke  17  :  22),  but  the  times  of  the  Gentiles 
(Lnke  21  :  24),  and  that  the  predicted  time  of  the  Messiah  is  still  future,  (Comp.  e,g. 
Props.  136  and  137).  Schmid  {Bib.  TheoL  JV.  T.,  p.  244)  teUs  us  that  "the  kingdom  of 
God  is  understood  to  be  both  present  and  futurer ;  the  dominion  of  the  exalted  Christ, 
which  consists  partly  in  the  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  exercised  by  the  Word, 
partly  in  the  guidance  of  the  external  destinies  of  the  Church,  partly  in  the  rewards  and 
punishments  at  the  last  judgment.  In  it,  too,  is  perhaps  recognized  the  kingdom  of 
fprace,  the  temporal  institutions  of  religion,  the  kingdom  of  glory,  and  the  future  acts  of 
judgment ;  adding,  too,  the  idea  that  Jesus  was  only  in  error  in  fixing  too  close  a  proxim- 
ity for  this  judgment."  Schmid  afterward  defines  the  kingdom  to  be  "  in  its  nature,  on 
the  one  hand,  something  simply  existing  and  eternal,  and,  on  the  other,  something  tem. 
poral,  developing  itself  throu^  various  conditions  ;"  being  also  '*  a  Divine  order  of 
things,"  '*  a  communion  of  spirits  founded  by  Christ,"  **  a  feUowship  of  men,"  etc. 


Obs.  7.  The  definitions  given  to  the  kingdom  by  Infidels,  Rationalists, 
Free  Religionists,  etc.,  are  Yaried.  While  some  reject  the  idea  entirely  as  a 
mere  phantom  or  "  Jewish  conception,"  others  incorporate  it  and  make  it 
mean,  "  God  manifested  in  and  tnrough  nature,*'  or  "  God  in  humanity,'* 
or  **  God  in  progressive  development,**  or  **  the  truth,*'  or  **  the  suprem- 


acy of  reason,'*  or  "  the  supremacy  of  the  natural  dignity  and  nature  of 
man,*'  etc.  Renan  {Life  of  Jesus,  n.  240)  makes  it,  '*  the  reign  of  the 
poor  and  disinherited,**  "  the  literal  accomplishment  of  the  Apocalyptic 
visions  of  Daniel  and  Enoch,"  "  the  kingdom  of  souls"  (p.  249),  **  the 
ffood,"  **  the  reign  of  justice,"  **  the  liberty  of  the  soul,"  etc.  In  this 
direction  there  is  no  end  to  the  notions  respecting  it,  generally  drifting, 
however,  toward  the  idea  of  a  humanity  redeemed  by  an  enthroned  reason 
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(of  which  Jesus  is  an  example  of  high  genius),  or  of  a  God  permeating 
nature  and  man. 

Indeed,  no  doctrine  of  the  Bible  has  fared  so  badly  through  mere  fancy,  imagination, 
enthusiasm,  and  fanaticism  as  that  of  the  kingdom.  In  behalf  of  a  theory  or  system  it 
has  been  perverted,  distorted,  and  abused  until  many  persons,  looking  only  at  the  abuses 
and  antagonism  (forgetting  that  aU  truth  is  subject  to  the  same),  discard  the  ^-hole  mat- 
ter.  When  the  Papacy,  Shakers,  Mormons,  etc.  define  it  in  a  way  to  embrace  their  par. 
ticular  organizations  ;  when  Anabaptists,  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  etc.  interpret  it  so  as  to 
indude  their  ambitious  projects  ;  when  almost  every  denomination,  sect,  etc.  explain  it 
60  as  to  make  themselves  the  recipients  of  the  kingdom  ;  when  it  has  been  prostituted  to 
the  basest  of  purposes,  and  it  is  presented  in  a  hundred  different  aspects  and  claims— all 
this  only  shows  how  important  these  parties  consider  the  incorporation  and  possession 
in  some  form,  of  the  doctrine.  It  is  amazing  to  a  person  who  steadily  for  years  notices 
the  definitions  of  others,  how  latitudinarian  they  have  become  in  these  modem  days. 
Recently  a  tract  written  and  published  by  Speer  informs  us  that  the  Church  was  "  taken 
into  the  Roman  kingdom  of  God  " — i.e.,  into  the  Roman  Empire,  thus  designating  that 
"  the  kingdom  of  God"  which  the  Scriptures  (Dan.  2  and  7)  call  a  **  Beast."  We  are 
told  by  Rev.  Fowle  {Coniemp,  Beview,  May,  1872,  art.  "Christ,  and  Immortality'*), 
that  "by  the  kingdom  of  heaven  Gbrist  meant  almost,  if  not  quite  exclusively,  the  estab- 
lishment of  God  s  rule  and  order  upon  earth  ;"  and  to  make  this  denote  the  Church  is. 
in  his  opinion,  **  a  substituting  a  secondary  and  comparatively  unimportant  interpreta- 
tion for  the  primary  and  true  one."  This,  then, opens  the  way  for  mystical  incorpora- 
tions,  for  it  supplies  '*  the  missing  link  needed  to  bind  together  the  morality  of  Paganism 
and  Christianity,"  and  brings  us  to  this  result :  **  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  civilization 
viewed  religiously,  owning  God  as  its  Creator  and  Judge,  and  looking  for  still  nobler  de- 
velopments in  other  spheres." 

Obs.  8.  Those  who  give  us  such  definitions,  antagonistic  to  the  primitive 
Church  view,  exhibit  also  the  ^eatest  diversity  among  themselves  respect- 
ing the  commencement  of  this  kingdom  in  its  supposed  present  form.  They 
are  as  little  agreed  concerning  its  beginning  as  in  its  meaning.  Some 
commence  it  in  paradise ;  others,  after  the  fall  when  redemption  was 
proposed  ;  some  with  the  patriarchs  or  with  the  theocratic  ordering  at 
Sinai ;  others,  at  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist ;  some,  with  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  others,  at  Christ's  baptism  ;  some,  at  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
and  disciples  ;  others,  at  the  confession  of  Peter ;  some,  at  the  death  of 
Christ,  or  at  his  resurrection  and  ascension  ;  others,  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost ;  and  others,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Some  again  have 
several  commencements  or  different  stages  ;  others  have  only  one,  regard- 
ing all  previous  as  merely  ty{)ical  and  unreal.  Quotations  illustrative  of 
this  antagonism  will  be  given  in  following  propositions.  Let  us  only  now 
suggest  to  the  reader  :  is  it  not  i*emarkable  that  a  kingdom  of  God,  so 
distinctively  covenanted  and  predicted,  should  be  so  indefinite  in  its 
commencement  that  eminent  and  pious  men  are  unable  to  point  out  its 
beginning  with  any  degree  of  absolute  certainty?  That  we  even  find 
many  who,  in  their  perplexity,  have  several  beginnings,  such  as  **  tvpi- 
cal,"  **  initial,"  etc.?  That  they  are  undecided  from  what  peri ou  in 
Christ's  life  to  date  it  ?  Surely,  is  it  not  wise  to  consider  that  such  a 
diversity,  unknown  to  Scripture,  and  based  solely  on  assertion,  may  arise 
from  some  mistake,  a  fatal  flaw  in  its  meaning?  Having  a  kingdom  to  find 
and  at  present  existing  (over  against  the  plainest  statements  of  Scripture 
to  the  contrary),  it  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  confusion  and  variety  arises. 

Obs.  9.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact,  that  the  most  serious  contradic- 
tions greatly  weaken  the  force  of  these  definitions.     Thus  e.g,  eminent 
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men  inform  ns  that  there  has  been  a  continuous  kingdom^  without  in- 
termissiony  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  present.  Now 
others,  as  e.g.  Van  Oosterzee  {Theol.  of  N,  Test)  positively  makes 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  or  of  Christ  something  **  new  ;"  not  a  mere  con- 
tinuation, for  **  since  it  had  first  come  nigh  in  the  fulness  of  time,  %t 
did  not  before  exist  on  earth  ;"  and  then  asserts  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
make  the  Church  the  kingdom.  He  reduces  the  force  of  the  latter  by 
admitting  that,  although  it  is  spiritual,  yet  the  Church  is  also  the  external 
form  in  which  it  appears.  Witn  some  truth,  we  have  here  an  admixture 
of  error  and  weakness,  that  neutralizes  the  whole.  In  the  following  pages. 
It  will  be  shown,  step  by  step,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  did  previously 
exist  on  earth,  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  existing  Church,  ana  that  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  established,  is  not  new  but  a  renewal 
with  precious,  astounding  additions.  Meyer  {Com,  on  Matt.  3  :  2), 
seeing  how  fanciful,  arbitrary,  and  contradictory  are  the  interpretations 
nsualTy  given,  cautiously  remarks :  '*  These  expressions  '  kingdom  of 
heaven,'  etc.,  never  signify  else  than  the  Messianic  kingdom,  even  in  those 
passages  which  seem  to  denote  the  Church,  the  Christian  religion,  etc." 

Obs,  10.  Able  authors  admit  that  Christianity  has  met  with,  and 
undergone,  changes  since  its  introduction.  Buckle  {Hist.  Civ,)  in- 
forms us  that  this  has  been  affected  by  foreign  events  contrary  to  the 
original  scheme.  This  has  been  pressed  by  Bauer,  Benan,  etc.  All 
confess  to  some  variations  from  the  original ;  one  class  contending  that 
they  are  for  the  better — another,  for  the  worse.  However  this  may  be, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  when  comparing  the  early  Church  doctrine 
of  the  kingdom  with  the  meanings  now  so  extensively  given  and  adopted, 
a  wide  departure  from  the  original  and  primitive  meaning  is  fully  evi- 
denced. It  is  a  substitution,  too,  so  opposite  and  diverse,  that  it  assumes 
the  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  first  one  adopted  by  the  Church,  casting,  at 
the  same  time,  as  many  shadows  as  Simon  Magus  is  reported  to  have  done 
when  walking  the  streets.  The  design  of  this  work  is  to  restore  and 
defend  the  original  meaning,  by  showing  its  scriptural  basis  and  historical 
connection. 

It  hu  been  trathfnlly  said  by  Jer.  Taylor  (Works,  vol.  5,  p.  348)  that  "men  'will 
call  aU  opinions  by  the  name  of  religion  ;  and  superstructures  by  the  name  of  funda. 
mental  articles  ;  and  fancies  by  the  glorious  appellation  of  faith."  This,  alas,  is  con- 
stantly repeated,  so  that  the  student  needs  constant  watchfulness.  Nothing  is  exempt 
from  diversity,  so  that,  as  iUustrative,  Vares  long  ago  assured  us  that  he  reckoned  the 
old  philosophers  had  about  eight  hundred  opinions  concerning  the  **6ummnm 
bonmn.*' 

Obs.  11.  Considering  the  various  conflicting  interpretations  entertained 
by  learned  men  respecting  the  kingdom,  we  realize  what  Glanvil  {The 
t^anitv  of  Dogmatizuig)  developed  from  hints  given  by  Bacon,  viz.,  the 
fallibility  of  the  most  powerful  mind  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  and  in  its  moments  of  highest  confidence.  After  making 
due  allowance  for  the  leadings  of  education,  the  tenacity  of  prejudice,  the 
proneness  to  error,  the  inherent  weakness  of  intellect,  we  have  still  a 
sufficiency  to  guide  u&  God  foresaw  this  diversity,  and  hence  accommo- 
dated Himself  to  our  weakness  in  the  plain,  grarmnatical  language  and  sense 
in  which  He  expresses  Himself.     But  unfortunately  we  are  prone,  in  our 
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soperior  wisdom,  to  oyerlook  this  fact,  and  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  high- 
er power  of  adding  to  the  grammatical  meaning  our  own  constructions  of 
what  the  sense  ooi^i  to  be,  and  thus  plunge  ourselves  into  hopeless 
embarrassments. 

Obs.  12.  The  only  way  to  rid  ourselves  of  tbeso  ill-defined  and  antago- 
nistic explanations,  is  to  adopt  legitimate  principles  of  interpretation,  and 
then  carefullv,  in  detail,  examine  the  original  covenants  and  {NrondaQB 
upon  which  the  kingdom  is  based  ;  and  if  we  have  obtained  a  definition 
strictly  in  accordance  with  these,  Tiever  to  depart  from  the  same,  without 
the  most  express — not  inferential — ^proof  in  hand  that  a  change  is  denoted. 

Obs,  13.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  few  theologians  are  to  be  found 
who  are  willing  to  give  a  rigid  scriptural  examination  to  this  subject. 
Preachers,  who  profess  themselves  called  to  proclaim  "  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom,*^  totally  waive  such  a  study.  A  few  isolated  passages,  either 
torn  from  their  connection,  or  misapprehended  in  their  relationship  to 
other  Scripture,  form  the  basis  of  a  vast  inferential  structure.  Instead  of 
making  Holy  Writ  the  standard  of  interpretation,  multitudes,  while  in 
theory  recognizing  the  Bible  as  the  sole  measure  of  faith,  yet  i?i  practice 
will  take  the  explanations  and  Scriptural  references  given  by  favorite 
authors  as  their  reliable  guides,  without  the  least  attempt  to  verify,  by  a 
personal  application  to  Scripture,  their  correctness.  Undoubtedly  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  writers  for  definitions,  interpretations,  suggestions, 
etc.,  yet,  after  all,  those  who  are  called  on  to  instruct  others  should  satisfy 
themselves  by  a  personal  study  of  Revelation  that  their  belief  and  opinions 
are  scripturally  founded.  Error,  too,  is  often  plausible  and  friendly; 
truth  sometimes  comes  in  the  garb  of  an  adversary. 

Obs.  14.  Many  shrink  from  investigation  when  they  find  that  things 
which  they  fondly  believed,  incorporated  in  their  prayers  and  hopes,  and 
portrayed  with  eloquence,  are  subject  to  the  suspicion  of  being  built  upon 
a  sandy  foundation.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  '*  truth  never  dies,"  however 
great  the  opposition  ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  any  opinion  that  we 
may  individually  entertain,  can  never  alter  or  seriously  affect  the  truth  of 
God.  It  is  folly  to  shelter  ourselves  behind  the  fear  that,  peradventure, 
iuQuirv  and  scrutiny  may  lead  to  a  revolution  of  our  views.  This  may 
iuaee^be  an  amiable  weakness,  but  it  is  one  as  fatal  to  the  student  as 
Delilah's  hands  were  to  Samson.  If  in  earnest  search  after  the  truth,  such 
a  result,  should  it  occur  under  clear  apprehension  and  decided  conviction 
of  Scriptural  authority,  must  be  accepted  as  alone  honorable.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  some  of  the  greatest  writers  (especially  the  German  who  so 
frankly  express  it),  that  opinions  once  strongly  advocated  were  subse- 
quently discarded  under  the  persuasion  that  truth,  honesty,  and  integrity 
required  the  change. 
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Proposition  4.  The  literal^  arammatical  intei'pretalion  of  the 
ScinpUi/res  must  (connected  with  (lie  figurative^  tropical^  oi' 
rhetoincat)  he  obsei^ed  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  this  hingdom. 

On  a  proi)osition  which  has  brought  forth  many  volumes  in  its 
discussion,  we  desire  simply  to  announce  our  position,  and  assign  a 
few  reasons  in  its  behalf.  Its  import  is  of  such  weight ;  the  conse- 
quences of  its  adoption  are  of  such  moment ;  the  tendency  it  pos- 
sesses of  leading  to  the  truth  and  of  vindicating  Scripture  is  of  such 
value,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  by  without  some  explanations  and 
reflections. 

Ohs.  1.  We  unhesitatingly  plant  ourselves  upon  the  famous  maxim  {Ecch 
Polity  J  B.  2.)  of  thQ»able  Hooker  :  **  I  hold  for  a  most  infallible  rule  in 
expositions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  that  where  a  literal  construction  will 
stand,  the  furthest  from  the  letter  is  commonly  the  worst.  There  is 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  this  licentious  and  deluding  art,  which 
changes  the  meaning  of  words,  as  alchymy  doth,  or  would  do,  the  sub- 
stance of  metals,  making  of  anything  what  it  pleases,  and  bringing  in  the 
end  all  truth  to  nothing.''  The  primitive  Church  occupied  this  position, 
and  Irenaeus  {Adv,  HcBr,  2,  C.  27)  gives  us  the  general  sentiment  when  (in 
the  language  of  Neander,  Hist.  Dogmas,  p.  77)  **  he  says  of  the  Holy  Script- 
ures :  that  what  the  understanding  can  daily  make  use  of,  what  it  can 
easily  know,  is  that  which  lies  before  our  eyes,  unambiguously,  literally, 
and  clearly  in  Holy  Writ.*'*  However  much  this  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion was  subverted,  as  history  attests,  by  succeeding  centuries  (not  without 
protests),  yet  at  the  Reformation  it  was  again  revived.  Thus  Luther  ( Table 
Talk,  '*On  God's  Word,"  11)  remarks  :  ''I  have  grounded  my  preach- 
ing upon  the  literal  word  ;  he  that  pleases  may  follow  me,  he  that  will  not 
may  stay." '  In  confirmation  of  such  a  course,  it  may  be  said  :  if  God 
has  really  intended  to  make  known  His  will  to  man,  it  follows  that  to 
secure  knowledge  on  our  part,  He  must  convey  His  truth  to  us  in  accord- 
ance with  the  well-known  rules  of  language.  He  must  adapt  Himself  to 
our  mode  of  communicating  thought  and  ideas.  If  His  words  were  given 
to  be  understood,  it  follows  that  He  must  have  employed  language  to 
convey  the  sense  intended,  agreeably  to  the  laws  grammatically  expressed, 
controlling  all  language  ;  and  that,  instead  of  seeking  a  sense  which  the 
words  in  diemselves  do  not  contain,  we  are  primarily  to  obtain  the  sense 
that  the  words  obviously  embrace,  making  due  allowance  for  the  existence 
of  figures  of  speech  when  indicated  by  the  context,  scope,  or  construction 
of  the  passage.  By  **  literal,"  we  mean  the  grammatical  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  Some  writers,  to  avoid  lengthy  or  circumlocutory  phraseology, 
have  employed  the  phrase  ''  literal  interpretation,"  by  which  they  denote. 
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not  that  every  word  or  sentence  is  to  be  taken  in  its  rigid  literalism,  but 
that  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  customary  rules 
of  grammar  and  rhetoric^  which  are  used  in  determining  the  sense  of  the 
"  Iliad,"  *•  Paradise  Lost/'  and  works  of  human  composition.  We  are  to  ac- 
cept of  a  strictly  literal  rendering,  unless  we  have  the  distinctive  marks  of 
figures  of  speecn^  when  the  tropical  sense  is  also  received,  without  after- 
war  dy  in  addition,  engrafting  upon  it  another  and  separate  sense  which  is 
not  allowed  by  the  rules  of  grammar,  but  which  {i.e,,  last  added  sense)  is 
applied  hy  many  to  the  Bible,  as  if  the  language  of  that  book  was  not  fairly 
circumscribed  oy,  but  formed  an  exception  to,  the  universal  laws  of 
language.  This  is  our  position  endorsed  by  the  exhortation  given  to  all 
to  search  the  Scriptures  fActs  17  :  11,  Jno.  5  :  39),  by  the  frequent  appeals 
made  to  the  fulfilment  oi  prophecy  on  a  literal  basis,  by  the  obligations  to 
know  God's  Word  founded  on  the  ability  (Matt.  24  :  15)  to  comprehend  it, 
etc.  When  employing  the  word  "  literal,"  we  are  to  be  comprehended  as 
also  fully  acknowledging  the  figurative  sense,  the  beautiful  ornaments  of  lan- 
guage ;  we  cordially  accept  all  that  is  natural  to  language  itself,  its  naked 
strength  and  its  charming  adornments,  but  object  to  additio7mlly  forcing 
on  it  a  foreign  element,  and  enclosing  it  in  a  garb  that  hides  its  just 
proportions.  When,  too,  it  is  said  that  the  Bible  is  thus  to  be  interpreted 
like  any  other  book,  governed  by  the  laws  which  alone  can  protect  us 
against  a  wrong  imposition  of  meaning,  reference  is  solely  made  to  its 
grammatical  construction,  and  not,  as  Liberals  and  others  employ  this  idea 
m  behalf  of  unbelief,  that  it  is  merely  a  human  production.  W^ith  the 
human  element  there  is  also  a  Divine  ;  grammatically,  to  accord  with  our 
infirmity,  it  is  constructed  like  any  other  book,  but  undel*,  in  and  through 
this  are  truths  far  beyond  human  conception  and  production.* 

^  Neander  {Ch.  Hist,  vol.  1,  p.  388)  says  that  IrensBus,  Tertnllian,  Clement,  etc.,  in  op- 
posing Gnosticism,  directed  attention  to  *^  a  sober,  grammatical  method  of  interpretation, 
and  leading  them  to  establish  the  first  hermeneutical  canons,"  etc.  The  student  will 
observe  that,  while  advocating  the  early  reception  of  the  grammatical  interpretation,  yet 
even,  as  Mosheim,  Neander,  and  others  have  noticed,  then  some  of  its  advocates  as  well 
as  others  more  or  less  imbibed  the  Rabbinical  Jewish  custom  of  obscuring  the  plain  Ian. 
gaage  of  Scripture  by  forced  aUegories  and  a  recondite  sense.  The  Jews,  as  is  well 
known,  while  to  a  large  degree  holding  to  a  literal  interpretation  (as  e.g.  in  reference  to 
a  literal  coming  and  langdom  of  the  Messiah,  etc.),  at  tne  time  of  the  First  Advent  had 
fallen  more  and  more  into  a  figurative  and  allegorizing  interpretation,  which  culminated 
in  the  speculative  Cabala.  Milman  {Hist.  Jews,  vol.  3,  p.  443)  remarks  of  the  Cabala  : 
**  Not  only  was  the  Bible  one  vast  allegory,  in  which  the  literal  sense  was  scomfuUy  cast 
aside,  and  a  wild  and  arbitrary  one  attached  to  every  history  and  every  doctrine,  but  at 
the  same  time  there  was  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  letter  ;  the  numbers  of  the  let-* 
ters,  10,  7,  12,  32,  every  single  letter,  the  collocation  of  every  letter,  the  transposition, 
the  substitution,  had  a  special,  even  a  supernatural  power."  Fairbairn  (lypology,  vol. 
1,  p.  326)  refers  to  Eisenmenger  (Entwectes  Judenthum),  and  remarks  that  '*  some 
Kabbinical  authorities  contend  for  forty-nine,  and  others  for  as  many  as  seventy  mean- 
ings to  each  verse." 

*^  Bloomfield  (Pref.  p.  15,  Or.  Test.)  quotes  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Scaliger,  and  Bishop 
Middleton  as  favoring  the  grammatical  and  literal  sense.  Luther  (On  Deut.,  quoted 
Beiss's  Last  Times,  p.  253)  pointedly  saj's  :  **  I  here  once  more  repeat,  what  I  have  so 
often  insisted  on,  that  the  Christian  should  direct  his  efforts  toward  understanding  the 
so-called  literal  sense  of  Scripture,  lohich  alone  is  the  substance  of  faith  and  of  Christian  the- 
ology', which  alone  wiU  sustain  him  in  the  hour  of  trouble  and  temptation,  and  which 
will  triumph  over  sin,  death,  and  the  gates  of  hell,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Ck>d.  The 
allegorical  sense  is  usually  uncertain,  and  by  no  means  safe  to  build  our  faith  upon  ;  for  it 
depends  for  the  most  part  on  human  opinion  only,  on  which  if  a  man  lean  he  will 
find  it  no  better  than    the   Egyptian  reed.    Therefore  Origen,  Jerome,  and  similar 
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of  the  Fathers  are  io  he  avoided^  with  Vie  whole  of  that  Alexandrian  school  which 
abounds  in  this  species  of  interpretation."  The  3icydop,  Jielig.  KnowL^  Art.  *^  Sense 
of  Scripture/*  affirms  that  the  Beformers,  over  against  the  Romish  foarfold  sense, 
adopted  the  grammatical,  and  that  Luther  declared  it  to  be  'Hhe  only  sense  that  it  will 
do  to  die  by.*'  Mosheim(£bd.  Hist.,  vol.  3,  p.  137^,  over  against  "  the  uncertain  and  falla- 
cious method  of  the  ancients,  who  neglected  the  literal  sense,  and  labored  to  extort  from 
the  holy  oracles  by  the  aid  of  the  fancy  a  kind  of  recondite  meaning,  or  in  other  words 
to  divert  them  without  reason,  to  foreign  applications,' '  eulogizes  "  that  golden  rule  of 
all  sound  interpretation  which  Luther  first  introduced,  namely,  that  all  the  sacred  books 
contain  but  one  single  meaning,"  and  commends  Melanchthon because  *'  rarely  departing 
from  the  literal  meaning."  All  the  Reformers,  without  exception,  expressed  similar 
views  ;  and  however  much  they  may  have,  on  the  one  hand,  injured  the  principle  by  a 
too  rigid  literalism  in  some  instances,  or,  bn  the  other,  by  a  violation  of  it,  yet  every  one 
holds  it  up  as  a  pnn(Hple  to  be  followed  as  a  guide.  Every  student  of  the  Reformation 
must  have  noticed  that  one  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  Reformers  was  their  too 
strict  adherence  to  the  letter,  as  e.g.  Garlstadt's  issuing  violent  tracts  against  LuUier's 
**  stupid  and  shallow  literal  theology."  Ellicott  {Aids  to  fhith^  Essay  9,  Scrip,  and  Inter. ), 
after  tracing  the  interpretation  of  the  Church,  says  :  **  there  has  been  from  the  very 
earliest  times,  not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice,  a  plain,  literal,  and  historical  mode  of 
interpreting  Scripture,'*  and  this  he  finds  exemplified  even  in  many  who  often,  for  the 
sake  of  the  preciousness  of  the  literal,  overlooked  their  theory  of  differing  senses. 

'  The  extreme  of  Parker  {Dis.  of  Religion,  p.  242)  is  one-sided— viz.,  "  the  conclusion 
is  forced  upon  us  that  the  Bible  is  a  human  work,  as  much  as  the  Principia  of  Newton  or 
Descartes."  Unbelievers  and  semi-believers  generally  advocate  that  the  construction  of 
the  Bible  is  like  that  of  other  books,  but  refuse  (Bauer,  etc. )  to  credit  the  fact  that  it  is 
diverse  from  all  other  books  in  the  authority  and  truths  that  it  contains.  Our  entire 
argument  following  shows  that  wo  hold  it  to  be  above  and  beyond  all  other  books  in  the 
unity  of  supernatural  and  Divine  things  embraced.  Briefly:  when  the  dyer  and  weaver 
color  and  weave  the  woollen  fabric  of  artistic  design,  we  do  not  discard  the  wool,  or  dye» 
or  machinery — common  to  the  production  of  all  woollen  fabrics — which  have  aided  in 
producing  it,  when  we  also  regard  the  design,  the  figures  and  their  connection,  and  ad- 
mire the  taste  and  skill  of  the  designer.  Thus  applied  to  the  Word,  admitting  the  in- 
strumentalities employed— even  the  most  humble — it  would  be  folly  to  confine  ourselves 
to  these,  and  not  contemplate  the  unity  of  design,  etc.  evidenced.  Again,  the  very  fact 
that  the  Bible  is  received  as  a  revelation,  has  infiuenced  many,  who  are  largely  addicted 
to  spiritualizing,  to  tell  us,  as  e.g.  Professor  Bush  (Pref.  to  Mill.)  :  "  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  sacred  volume  was  given  to  man  in  order  to  be  understood."  If  so, 
how  is  it  possible  to  discard  the  grammatical  interpretation  for  another  depending 
solely  upon  man's  inferences  or  fancies  ?  Again,  this  position  does  not  conflict  with  a 
twofold  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  if  some  choose  to  adopt  it  in  several  cases  (Comp. 
Brooke's  El.  of  Proph.  Interp.,  p.  86,  etc.^,  seeing  that  both  fulfilments  are  based  on  the 
same  literal  sense.  Again,  the  grammatical  interpretation  combined  with  the  historical 
does  not  forbid,  owing  to  the  variety  of  subjects,  the  greatness  of  them,  the  deep  mean, 
ings  often  presented,  the  connection  that  one  portion  has  to  another,  the  difference  of 
style,  the  signification  of  words,  etc.,  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  various  passages. 

Obs.  2.  The  only  true  standard  of  interpretation  is  the  grammatical 
(aided  by  the  historical),  and  this  opposes  :  1.  That  spiritual  or  mystical 
one  which  looks  for  an  internal  revelation  either  in  or  under  the  letter  ;  2. 
The  rationalistic  notion  that  such  an  interpretation  must  be  attached  to  the 
letter  as  will  best  accommodate  itself  to  reason  ;  3.  The  Romish  idea  that 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  letter  can  only  be  accepted  as  is  in  unison 
with  the  authoritative  utterance  of  the  Church  ;  4.  And  the  High  Church 
notion^  that  only  such  a  meaning  as  is  consistent  with  symbolical  repre- 
sentations can  be  received.  The  adoption  of  any  one  of  these  four  opin- 
ions immediately  causes  vl  prejudicing  of  the  Word,  and  thus  tniqudlifies  the 
person  from  becoming  an  unbiased  interpreter.  Let  the  reader  consider 
that  the  grammatical  interpretation  was  for  ages  the  only  one  used  ;  and 
can  a  reason  be  given  why  it  should  suddenly  bo  abandoned  for  another? 
Much  of  Scripture  was  presented  long  before  Christ,  and  the  portion  thus 
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written  was  literally  comprehended  by  the  Jews,  not  only  without  rebuke 
from,  but  with  the  decided  approbation  of,  the  Almighty.  God  appeals  to 
the  literalness  of  His  Word,  as  affording  proof  that  each  part  shall  find  in 
due  time  its  mate.  His  veracity  and  power  are  staked  on  a  literal  fulfil- 
ment. Now  if  the  Word  was  not  thus  to  be  understood  ;  if  a  hidden  and 
recondite  sense  lay  beneath  it  waiting  for  Origen,  Swedenborg,  etc.,  to 
reveal  it,  how  could  the  Jews  be  censured  for  misapprehending  the  Script- 
ures ;  how  could  they  derive  comfort  and  edification  from  them  ;  and  j 
how  could  they  possibly  have  entertained  an  enlightened  faith  and  hope  ? 
To  suppose  this  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  for  many  centuries  the  Jews 
held  to  an  erroneous  sense  ^ — to  the  **  husk,"  as  Neander  and  others  phrase 
it — and  that  they  were  guided  into,  and  confirmed  in,  such  a  belief  oy  the 
express  words  of  God  llimself.  If  we  reject  the  literal  and  substitute 
another  mode  of  interpretatioYi,  there  is  no  deliverance  from  this  dilemma, 
however  much  men  may  attempt  to  gloss  it  over  by  **  progression," 
"  development,"  etc.  Admitting  that  revelation  was  gradual,  that  truth 
and  additional  light  were  introduced  hj  degrees,  all  this  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  mode  of  interpretation,  seeing,  as  we  shall  abundantly 
show  hereafter,  that  a  consistent  unity  can  only  be  preserved  by  a  contin- 
uous application  of  the  same  method  of  interpretation  to  the  respective 
additions  given.  It  is  the  most  reasonable  to  anticipate,  that  a  principle 
of  interpretation  once  universally  held  and  for  ages  applied,  would  not 
undergo  a  reversal  without  a  plain  direction  from  God  autnorizing  it  to  be 
made.* 

1  We  do  not  overlook  (Obs.  1,  note  1)  that  before  the  Advent  of  Jesns  the  Jews  had 
already,  to  some  extent,  departed  from  this  literal  interpretation,  having  adopted  an 
aUegorical,  mystical  system,  which  was  in  favor  with  the  Babbinical  portion.  This, 
however,  does  not  vitiate  our  argument,  which  nrges  the  period  preceding  this  introduc- 
tion, and  accepts  of  the  fact  that,  e.^.,  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom,  there 
was  no  departure  from  the  literal  interpretation  even  among  the  Babbinical  party.  The 
mystical  departure,  too,  was  confined  to  but  a  few,  comparatively,  of  the  learned,  and 
had  but  little  influence  upon  the  body  of  the  nation.  This  is  seen,  1.  By  the  united 
expectation  of  a  literal  kingdom,  as  admitted  by  aU  writers  ;  2.  By  the  preaching  of 
John  the  Baptist,  the  disciples,  and  Jesus  ;  3.  By  the  rejection  of  Jesus  on  the  ground 
that  a  literal  kingdom  was  not  established,  etc.  Even  Shedd  {Hist,  Ch,  Doc.)  acknowl. 
edges  that  "  one  of  the  principal  grounds  of  their  (Jews)  rejection  of  Christ  was  the  fact 
that  He  represented  the  Messiah's  rule  as  a  spiritual  one  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  gave  no 
countenance  to  their  literal  and  materializing  interpretation  of  the  Messianic  prophecies.** 
(Shedd's  misapprehension  of  Christ's  teaching  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  but  he  is  correct 
in  his  statement  that  the  Jews  understood  the  Messianic  prophecies  in  their  g^mmatical 
sense.)  Dr.  Knapp  {Oh,  Thed.,  p.  326)  affirms  :  '*  The  aUegorical  interpretation  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  cannot  be  historically  proved  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews  from 
the  time  of  the  exile,  or  to  have  been  common  with  the  Jews  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of 
Christ  and  His  apostles.  Although  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  hearers  of  Jesus  often 
appealed  to  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  writers, 
they  give  no  indication  of  the  allegorical  interpretation.  Even  Josephus  has  nothing  of 
it.  The  Platonic  Jews  of  Egypt  began,  in  the  first  century,  in  imitation  of  the  heathen 
Greeks,  to  interpret  the  Old  Testament  allegorically.  Philo  was  distingui^ed  among 
those  in  that  place  who  practised  this  method  and  he  defends  it  as  something  new  and 
before  unheard  of,  and  for  that  reason  opposed  by  the  other  Jews  ;  De  Conf us.  Lingn. 
page  347  seq.  Jesus  was  not,  therefore,  in  a  situation  where  he  was  compelled  to  com. 
ply  with  a  prevailing  custom  of  allegorical  interpretation  ;  for  this  method  did  not  prevail 
at  that  time  among  the  Jews,  certainly  not  in  Palestine,  where  Jesus  taught."  (He  de- 
clares :  ^  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  themselves  make  a  clear  distinction  be. 
tween  the  allegorical  and  literal  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.  When  they  use 
the  allegorical  method,  they  either  say  expressly,  here  is  aUegory,  Gal.  4  :  24,  or  they  show 
it  by  the  context,  or  by  prefixing  some  particle  of  comparison,  e.g.,  danep  xoOor,  Heb.  7, 
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John  3  :  14,  Matt.  12  :  40."  He  conclndeB,  therefore,  that  we  mnst  receive  literal  predic- 
tions, promises,  etc.,  nnless  otherwise  indicated,  which  mle  he  repeatedly  violates  in  his 
own  work.)  Dr.  Knapp's  position  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  Neander,  Mosheim, 
Kurtz,  and  other  historians,  by  articles  in  CyclopsBdias  on  Philo,  interpretation,  etc. 
Pressense  ( The  Early  Years  of  Christianity,  p.  99)  says  :  "  While  an  iogenions  and  learned 
school  formed  at  Alexandria  had  contrived  by  a  system  of  allegorical  interpretation  to 
infnse  Platonism  into  the  Old  Testament,  the  school  at  Jerusalem  had  been  growing  in- 
creasingly rigid,  and  interdicted  any  such  daring  exegesis.  It  clung  with  fanatic  attach, 
ment  to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  but,  failing  to  comprehend  the  spirit,  it  sunk  into 
all  the  puerilities  of  a  narrow  literalism.  Its  interpretations  lacked  both  breadth  and 
depth  ;  it  surrendered  itself  to  the  subtilities  of  purely  verbal  dialectics."  So  also  Pres- 
sense (p.  325)  remarks  of  the  heresies  of  the  first  century  :  **  These  heretics  then  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Simon  Magus,  in  turning  the  Scriptures  to  their  own  purposes, 
and  wresting  them  into  the  confiniiation  of  their  peculiar  tenets.  They  gave  an  allegor- 
ical interpretation  to  the  historical  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  thus  cast  a  sacred 
veil  over  their  monstroos  errors."  Heresy  is  no  friend  to  the  plain  grammatical  sense 
of  the  Word.  The  history  of  interpretation  is  briefly  told.  The  first,  and  Jewish, 
method  was  to  abide  by  Uie  grammatical  sense  (still  retained  to  some  extent  by  the 
Orthodox — over  against  the  Reformed  or  Rationalist — Jews,  and  especially  by  **  the  Kar- 
aites '*  or  '*  Scrip turists "),  but  as  the  Jews  came  in  contact  with  Greek  and  Oriental 
philosophy  (in  Egypt,  Greece,  etc.),  the  effort  to  conciliate  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with 
such  a  philosophy  led  to  a  second  mode  by  which  the  obvious  sense  is  made  figurative 
in  order  to  convey  another  sense — the  latter  being  regarded  as  the  higher.  This  brought 
forth  three  distinctive  types  of  interpretation  :  the  grammatical,  the  ideal,  and  these 
two,  more  or  less,  combined.  The  Jewish  method — evidenced  by  its  exclusiveness  and 
Messianic  hopes — was  adopted  by  the  primitive  Church,  as  witnessed  e.</.  by  its  appli- 
cation of  prophecy,  its  Pre-millenarian  views,  etc.  The  ideal,  presented  in  the  system 
of  Philo,  was  inaugurated  into  the  Cliristian  Church  by  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  and 
speedily  gained  a  wide-spread  reputation,  being  followed  by  numerous  writers.  A  com- 
bination of  the  grammatical  and  ideal  found  a  host  of  followers  down  to  the  Reforma- 
tion.  Tradition,  metaphysical  speculations,  some  favorite  form  of  philosophy,  were  in- 
corporated. At  the  Reformation  there  was  a  return  to  the  Jewish  method,  and  while  the 
id^  and  mystical  has  been  largely  adopted,  yet  the  extremes— excepting  in  a  few 
cases— once  so  prevailing  are  now  avoided.  As  to  Philo*s  system,  afterward  adopted  by 
Christian  fathers  (Origen,  etc. ),  we  only  quote,  as  illustrative,  from  an  Article  entitled 
"Alexandrian  Christianity'*  {The  Korth  Brit.  BevieWf  August,  1855):  "According  to 
him  (Philo),  nearly  the  whole  of  Scripture,  not  only  its  parables,  its  symbolical  cere- 
monies, its  obscure  prophecies,  but  even  the  simplest  language  in  which  it  relates  the 
most  ordinary  transaction,  every  name  and  every  number  that  it  contains,  possesses  not 
only  a  plain  but  also  a  hidden  meaning,  the  former  of  which  is  to  the  latter  as  the  body 
to  the  soul."  After  stating  that  Aristobulus  and  other  Jews,  Oriental  and  Alexandrian, 
and  even  Greeks  (in  application  to  their  poets)  had  employed  this  method,  the  writer 
adds  :.  **  We  should  say  that  the  adoption  of  this  principle  of  interpretation  by  Philo 
and  his  Christian  disciples  was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  their  discovering  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Bible,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  being  almost  useless  as  expositors.  They 
themselves  compared  the  literal  interpretation  to  the  flowers  and  fruits  that  grow  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  allegorical  one  to  a  jewel  hid  beneath  the  soil ;  and 
we  may  well  say  that,  while  boring  and  groping  after  this  jewel  supposed  to  be  con- 
cealed,  turning  every  stone  and  sifting  every  grain  of  sand,  they  often  missed  or  de- 
stroyed the  wholesome  fruit  and  beautiful  flower  that  grew  before  their  eyes  and  be- 
neath their  feet."  So  that  Ueberweg  {IRst.  Philosophy,  voL  1,  p.  229)  remarks  :  "  Philo 
criticises  the  attitude  of  those  who  merely  hold  fast  to  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  as 
low,  unworthy,  and  superstitions." 

*  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  multitudes  declare  the  plain  grammatical  sense  in  numerous  pas- 
sages, if  received,  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  truth.  God  is  thus  virtually  charged  not 
merely  with  surrounding  "  the  kernel "  (truth)  with  "  a  husk  "(error),  but  (to  carry  out 
the  figure)  with  a  poisonous  one !  But  even  men  who  constantly  violate  the  gram- 
matical sense  by  the  engrafting  of  a  higher  and  spiritual  sense,  at  times  confess  the 
superiority  of  the  former.  Thus,  to  illustrate  (quoted  in  McClintock  and  Strong's 
O/ciop,,  Art.  "Interp."):  "Jerome  {Com.  in  Mai.  1  :  16),  about  a.  d.  400,  could  say, 
'  The  rule  of  Scripture  is,  where  there  is  a  manifest  prediction  of  future  events,  not  to 
enfeeble  that  which  is  written  by  the  uncertainty  of  allegory.'"  "Even  Hilary  in  his 
book  *De  Trinitate,' 1,  properly  asserts,  *He  is  the  best  reader  who  rather  expects  to 
obtain  sense  from  the  words  than  imposes  it  upon  them,  and  who  carries  more  away 
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than  he  has  brought,  nor  forces  that  upon  the  words  which  he  had  resolved  to  under- 
stand  before  he  began  to  read.'  **  The  student  will  not  fail  to  obKerve  that  Protestant 
Confessions  of  Faith  insist  npon  this  grammatical  sense  when  €.g.  speaking  (Art.  XX. 
Anglican  Church)  of  "  God's  Word  written,"  or  (Art.  18.  Scotch Conf. )  of  "  the  plain  text 
of  Scripture."  Indeed,  all  confessions  are  based  upon  it,  and  assume  the  sense  accepted 
as  the  one  commending  itself  to  all  by  the  common  rules  of  language.  Many,  like 
Porphyry  (in  his  third  Book  ;  see  Art.  on,  McClintock  and  Strong's  Vyclop.),  object  to 
the  allegorical  and  mj'stical  interpretation  introduced  into  the  Church  by  the  Alexan- 
drian fathers,  as  e.g.  illustrated  in  "  The  Apology,"  (vol.  1,  p.  11  of  The  Literalist),  and 
in  Luther's  principle  of  interpretation  (vol.  3,  p.  127).  Some  Millenarian  writers  (as  Dr. 
Craven  in  Lunge's  Com.  Rev.^  p.  98)  prefer*'  normal"  to  the  word  **  literal,"  as  more 
expressive  of  our  views  of  interpretation,  not  discarding  the  figurative. 

Obs,  3.  Such  a  reversal  or  change  is,  unfortunately,  inferred  from  several 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  professing  to  be  controlled  in  this  matter  by  the 
Word,  it  becomes  requisite  to  examine  the  legitimacy  of  the  inference.  1 
Cor.  2  :  14  is  advanced  as  in  conflict  with  our  proposition  and  as  fully 
endorsing  its  opposite,  viz  :  "  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  hekfiow 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned/^  This  passage  pushed  to  an 
extreme,  forms  the  key-note  of  the  mystical,  spiritualizing,  Origenistic 
system  of  interpretation  ;  the  foundation  of  countless  vagaries.  Let  us 
test  it,  e.g.f  by  the  facts  connected  with  the  incarnation  and  death  of 
Jesus  ;  these  were  revealed  by  the  Spirit  and  realized  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  are^to  be  understood  literally  (as  commands,  duties,  etc.),  but  to 
one  class  they  are  foolishness,  and  they  do  not  know  them,  in  the  sense  of 
appreciating  their  value,  or  importance,  or  relation  to  God  and  man  (for 
knotving  is  used,  as  any  concordance  will  show,  as  an  equivalent  for  appre- 
ciation, experience,  etc.);  while  to  another  class  they  are  known  by 
**  spiritual  discernment.'*  What  does  this  latter  expression  denote? 
That  we  are  to  attach  to  the  incarnation  and  death  a  spiritual  meaning 
and  discard  the  literal  f  No  !  *'  spiritually  discerned  "  is  discerning  **  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,"  i.e.,  things  given  by  the  Spirit ;  noting  how  the  Spirit 
reveals  and  records  them  in  the  Scriptures,  submitting  ourselves  to  the 
guidance  and  enlightening  influence  of  the  Spirit  through  the  written 
Word,  until  by  His  teaching  and  Divine  aid  we  learn  to  appreciate  atid  to 
appropriate  the  truths  revealed  to  ourselves ;  and  not  to  reject  a  literal 
rendering,  and  fasten,  under  the  assumption  of  special  superadded  enlight* 
enment,  another  sense  upon  the  Scriptures.  **  The  things  of  the  Spirit" 
are  a  matter  of  record,  and  not  left  to  the  fancies  or  heated  imaginations 
of  every  man  who  professes  to  be  remarkably  guided  and  influenced  by  the 
Spirit.  Therefore,  to  properly  discern  what  are  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit, 
the  record  itself  must  be  received  in  the  sense  prescribed  by  the  usage  of 
language.  Even  if  the  passage  be  regarded  as  teaching  that  the  soul, 
mind,  or  Spirit  discerns  the  truth,  this  does  not  invalidate  the  literalness 
of  the  recorded  things  of  the  Spirit,  as  already  evidenced  by  the  example 
presented.  For  in  the  context  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  God  reveals  His 
truth  through  the  Spirit,  and  that  such  a  revelation  is  contained  **  not  in 
the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  "  (in  the  words)  "  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teauheth  ;  comparing  spiritual  things  '*  {i.e,  the  things  taught 
by  tno  Spirit)  "  with  spiritual  things  "  (i.e.  with  other  things  also  received 
from  the  Spirit).  This  brings  us  back  to  the  question  already  answered. 
How  are  the  words  themselves  to  be  apprehended — as  teaching  what  they 
grammatically  contain,  or  as  including  some  other  meaning  ? 
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Another  passage  often  paraded  as  against  us  is  found  in  2  Cor.  3:6: 
**  Who  also  nath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament ;  not  of  tM 
letter y  but  of  the  Spirit :  for  the  letter  hilleth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life,^^ 
While  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  force  and  true  apprehension  of  this 
Scripture  without  understanding  what  is  meant  by  the  New  Testament  or 
covenant  (which  will  bo  examined  Prop.  50,  in  connection  with  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant),  yet,  aside  from  this,  sufficient  reason  can  be  advanced  to 
rebut  its  reference  to  a  literal,  or  any  other  system  of  interpretation. 
Asking  what  is  meant  by  "  the  Spirit,"  the  answer  comes  in  the  very  same 
chapter  "  Now  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit ''  (v.  17,  com  p.  Barnes'  admissions, 
etc. ),  and  (in  v.  18,  according  to  Barnes,  Beza,  Wolf,  Lopke,  Kosenmtlller, 
Doddridge,  etc.,  the  Greek  is)  ^"^ from  the  Lord  the  Spirit.'*  If  Christ  be 
the  Spirit  here  denoted,  how  can  it  refer  to  interpretation  ?  Or,  if  the 
testimony  of  the  apostle,  that  by  the  Spirit  Christ  is  meant,  is  set  aside,  we 
ask  then,  How  comes  it,  according  to  the  statement  of  Neandcr  and  a  host 
of  writers,  that  the  apostles  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  *'  materialistic 
husk  "  of  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Word  ?  If  the  "  literal  "  applica- 
tion •'  killeth*'  as  some'  declare,  how  does  it  come  then  that  God  gives  His 
word  in  such  a  form?  Is  it  reasonable  or  credible  that  He,  who  is  justly 
lauded  for  benevolence,  mercy,  and  grace,  would  give  truth  surrounded  by 
a  deadly  coverinff — truth  too  indispensable  to  secure  the  happiness  and 

Seaceof  man?  Tb  it  not  the  rule  of  the  Divine  procedure  (uttered  by 
esns,  Matt.  7  :  8,  9,  10,  etc.)  that  even  man  will  not  give  to  an  asking 
son  a  stone  for  bread  or  a  serpent  for  a  fish,  much  less  God  ?  Such  are  a 
few  of  the  questions  that  immediately  suggest  themselves,  when  making 
the  passage  advocate  a  proceeding  that  would  be  inconsistent  in  man. 
The  simple,  unpretending  meaning  of  the  verse  is  this  :  that  the  Word 
of  God  in  its  letter  (i.e.  in  its  plain,  unambiguous  written  form)  cannot  give 
life ;  that  possessing  the  letter  alone  would  inevitably  lead  to  death,  for 
having  only  the  letter  the  covenant  promises  could  7iot  be  realized,  but 
that  having  the  Spirit,  even  CJirist,  the  assurance  is  given  that  the  letter 
itself — death  without  Christ  or  the  Spirit — or  the  promises  of  God 
contained  in  the  letter,  shall  be  duly  verified  and  accomplished.  Two 
passages  throw  light  on  this  verse  ;  the  one  where  even  the  letter  of  the 
Gospel,  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  may  prove  to  be  a  '*  savor  of  death 
unto  death  "  (2  Cor.  2  :  16)  without  Christ ;  and  the  other  (John  6  :  63), 
when  Jesus,  to  indicate  the  future  resurrection  and  possession  of  eternal 
life,  says  :  "  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth  '*  (comp.  2  Cor.  4  :  14  ; 
John  5 1 21 ;  Eom.  8:  11;  Gal.  4  :  17;  Phil.  3  :  21),  keeping  in  view  that  this 
quickening  is  applied  to  Christ  in  1  Pet.,  3 :  18,  "  being  put  to  death  in 
tne  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit."  Hence  the  literal  aspect  of  the 
truth  is  far  from  being  condemned  or  set  aside  ;  if  so,  it  would  sweep  away 
the  most  precious  promises  that  the  Bible  contains.  It  is  then  to  be 
received,  but  in  connection  with  it,  that  also  which  alone  gives  it  efficacy 
and  power  in  this  world,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come.*  The  idea,  there- 
fore, of  the  apostle  is,  that  without  the  related  work  and  power  of  Jesus, 
as  the  Christ,  and  His  Spirit  exerted  in  our  behalf,  the  mere  reception  of  the 
truth  in  its  material  form  will,  instead  of  delivering  from,  only  conduct  to 
death.  There  is  nothing  in  the  scope  of  the  passage  to  indicate  any  such 
reference  as  many  attach  to  it,  so  condemnatory  to  the  Bible  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  apostles.* 
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^  Gomelius  Agrippa  (On  the  VardHe  of  ScieiiceSt  ch.  97)  speaks  of  the  Soholatiics  and 
their  performanoes,  and  adds  (what  is  applicable  to-day) :  **  against  which  if  any  will  resist 
with  the  authoritee  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  f onrthwith  he  shall  sale  :  the  letter  kUleth^  it  is 
deadly,  it  is  unprofitable  ;  but  they  aaye  that  we  ought  to  search  out  that  which  lieth 
hidden  in  the  letter  afterwarde  they  having  recourse  to  interpreting,  to  expoundinge,  to 
filossinge,  and  to  sillogisinge,  do  rather  give  it  some  other  sense,  than  the  proper  mean- 
inge  of  the  letter  ;  if  thou  instantly  require  an  answere  and  be  earnest  upon  them,  they 
will  give  evil  language  and  call  thee  Asse,  as  one  which  understandeth  not  that  which  is 
hidden  in  the  letter,  but  as  a  serpente  feedest  on  the  earthe  alone,"  etc.  A  recent  illus- 
tration of  a  ruinous  interpretation  of  this  passage  in  2  Cor.  3  :  6  may  be  in  place.  The 
eloquent  H.  W.  Beecher  preached  from  this  text,  as  reported  e.g.  N.  Y,  Sun,  May 
19th,  1873,  and  the  sermon  exhibits  the  painful  conclusion  that  in  his  efforts  to  glorify 
*^  the  Spirit"  he  utterly  degrades  *^  the  letter."  Misapprehending  the  meaning  of  his 
text,  he  presses  it  in  his  service  to  undervalue — as  infidels  do— the  written  record  ;  com- 
paring the  latter  in  its  imperfections  to  the  dead  bark,  moss,  worms,  and  insects  scraped 
(by  assailants,  unbelievers)  from  the  trees  of  an  orchard,  adding  :  **  and  the  more  they 
raked  the  better  he  would  like  it,' '  etc.  The  tendency  of  such  declarations  are  danger- 
ous and  most  derogatory  to  the  Word.  Then,  again,  it  is  amazing  to  witness  the  self- 
contradiction  of  writers.  Take  e.g.  Calvin  (who  in  many  places  favors  a  literal  inter- 
pretation Inst.  ch.  10  B.  2,  S.  8,)  speaking  of  the  letter,  says  :  "  The  Old  Testament  is 
literal,  because  it  was  promulgated  toUhaut  the  ^ficacy  of  the  SpirU^**  etc.,  and  yet  in  the 
same  section  he  admits  that  under  this  **  literal "  dispensation  men  were  converted,  that 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  was  experienced,  that  men  were  moved  and  spake  by  Him  !  He 
endeavors  to  palliate  his  expression  by  adding  that  this  *'  is  used  by  voay  of  comparison.** 
But  this  does  not  remove  the  difficulty,  and  it  does  not  inform  us  how  the  Old  Testament. 
once  literal,  now  becomes  *'  spiritual.'*  And  when  Calvin  was  attacked  (D'Aubigne's  Hef- 
ormation^  vol.  3,  p.  81)  by  Quinten  '*  the  spiritual,'*  the  latter  sought  refuge  in  the  fol- 
lowing :  '*  We  are  not  subject  to  the  letter  which  killeth,  but  to  the  Spirit  which  giveth 
life.  .  .  .  The  Bible  contains  allegories,  myths  which  the  Holy  Spirit  explains  to 
us."  Calvin  replied  :  **  You  make  your  Scriptures  a  nose  of  wax,  and  play  with  it,  as  if 
it  were  a  ball." 

'  The  critical  reader  will  observe  that  our  argument  has  only  reference  to  the  doctrinal 
interpretation,  and  not  to  the  practical  influence  that  doctrine  or  truth  should  have  on 
the  life.  There  may  be  a  clear  apprehension  of  doctrine,  and  yet  it  may  (as,  alas,  multi. 
tude  of  instances  testify)  be  inconducive  to  piety,  etc.,  but  this  practical  neglect  does 
not  affect  the  interpretation.  Spener  (Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doc.,  vol.  2,  p.  246)  took  the  right 
position  when  opposing  the  mere  reception  of  the  letter  without  an  additional  self - 
appropriation  of  the  truth  expressed  in  it.  And  in  opposing  the  Quakers  he  justly 
observes,  on  the  other  side  :  **  Our  feelings  are  not  the  norm  of  truth,  but  Divine  truth  is 
the  norm  of  our  feelings.  This  nde  of  tnUh  exists  in  the  Dimne  Word  apart  from  our- 
selves.*' 

'  The  misinterpretation  of  this  and  the  previous  passage  has  opened  a  wide  door  to 
innumerable  vagaries  and  assumptions  of  higher  spiritual  excellence.  Thus,  to  illus- 
trate :  it  led  Schwenkfeld  (Kurtz,  Ch.  Eist.,  vol.  2,  p.  155),  to  call  Luther's  insisting  upon 
the  unconditional  authority  of  the  Word  of  God  ''a  bondage  to  the  letter,"  and  caused 
him  to  exalt  a  professed  '*  inner  word  of  the  Spirit  above  the  written  Word  of  the  Script- 
ures." The  names  of  Antoinette  Bourignan,  Seb.  Frank,  Thamer,  Servetus,  Labadie, 
**  The  Angelic  Brethren,"  Jumpers  or  Barkers,  Shakers,  Duchoborzins  (a  Russian  sect, 
see  Kurtz,  Ch.  Hist.,  vol.  2,  p.  239),  Zoharites,  Muggletonians,  Petro-Joannltes,  and 
others,  are  suggestive  of  the  same.  This  theory  of  interpretation  run  to  excess  may  be 
found  in  Woolston's  book  (London,  1722),  **  A  Free  Gift  to  the  Clergy,"  in  which  "  the 
hireling  priests  of  what  denomination  soever"  ''are  all  ministers  of  the  letter."  The 
titles  of  various  works  are  amply  sufficient,  such  as  e.g.  How's  "Sufficiency  of  the  Spirit's 
Teaching  without  Human  Learning ;  or  a  Treatise  Tending  to  Prove  Human  Learning  to 
be  no  Help  to  the  Spiritual  Understanding  of  the  Word  of  God  ;"  or  the  "  Allegorical 
Explanations  of  both  Testaments  ;"  or  the  ''  Mystical  Ark,"  etc.  So  Hutchinson  based 
his  system  on  a  fanciful  etymology  of  Hebrew  words,  from  which  spiritual  significations 
were  drawn,  so  that  history  was  turned  into  prophecy,  and  the  plain  grammatical  sense 
was  set  aside.  Such  extravagances  still  exist,  and  a  thousand  illustrations  might  be  drawn 
from  recent  writers,  reviving  in  a  measure  the  idea  advocated  even  by  Lardner,  Steven- 
son, Pearce,  Sherlock,  etc.  (who  follow  Woolston's  and  Thomas'  views)  that  the  Gospel 
history  itself  is  to  be  understood  in  a  mystical  or  parabolic  sense.  Mysticism,  more  or 
less  developed,  is  found  in  many  authors  of  the  present  day,  although  they  refuse  the  ex- 
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treme  of  the  "  Abecedarians,"  who  (Appletons'  Cydop,)  **  held  that  without  the  aid  of 
study  the  Holy  Spirit  would  convey  directly  to  tno  understanding  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  better  not  to  know  how  to  read."  It  is  also  a  sad 
commentary  on  human  weakness  that  tracts  and  books,  containing  doctrinal  statements, 
interpretations  of  prophecy,  etc.,  claim  that  their  interpretations  were  given  by  special 
Divine  inspiration  or  enlightenment  through  the  Spirit.  Without  questioning  the  sin- 
cerity of  these  persons  (for  men  are  easily  led  to  such  a  belief,  if  they  assume  themselves 
to  be  the  special  favorites  of  the  Spirit  in  the  reception  of  gifts),  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  every  such  a  plea  vitiates  the  value  of  their  teaching,  and  imposes  alone  upon  the 
weak,  ignorant,  or  unreflecting,  who  are  unable  to  test  their  utterances  by  the  general  anal- 
ogy of  the  Word.  Luther,  on  John  14  :  25-28,  gives  an  infallible  rule  for  trying  the  pro- 
fessed (by  men)  utterances  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  thus  :  *'  If  one  come,  therefore,  and  pre* 
sent  anything  to  me  as  taught  or  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  keep  to  the  Word  and  hold 
this  doctrine  up  to  it,  as  to  the  true  touchstone.  If  now  I  see  that  it  agrees  with  that 
which  Christ  says,  I  receive  it  as  right  and  good.  But  if  it  be  a  departure  from  it,  or 
would  produce  something  different  &om  it,  then  I  say,  Thou  art  not  the  Holy  Ghost,  but 
the  detestable  deviL  For  the  true  Spirit  comes  in  no  other  name  than  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  teaches  nothing  other  than  what  the  Lord  Christ  has  said."  A  writer  in 
the  North  BrU.  Review  (May  1849)  objects  to  Morell  ("  Philosophy  of  Religion"),  not 
allowing  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures  its  true  position  and  weight  as  the  testimony  of  God, 
but  makes  the  only  ground  of  certitude  to  exist  in  the  subjective  mind  of  the  inquirer — in 
intuitional  consciousness.  The  fact  is  that,  to  indace  the  highest  certitude,  we  must 
receive  the  authoritative  letter  as  containing  the  truth,  give  it  its  logical  force  (through 
reason),  and  allow  its  intuitive  influence  (through  a  responding  moral  nature),  dependant 
won  the  Spirit  that  gave  the  truth,  and  upon  our  adaptability  for  its  reception.  God's 
Word  is  true,  whether  men  receive  or  reject  it. 

Obs.  4.  Briefly,  then,  we  are  forced  by  a  regard  for  consistency  to 
endorse  the  proposition  for  the  following  reasons :  1.  God  communicates 
with  ns  through  lan^age,  and  He  follows,  in  order  that  we  may  under- 
stand, the  usages  of  language.  2.  The  literal  interpretation  was  the 
ancienfc  mode  employed  down  to  the  time  of  Christ.  3.  It  was  the  early 
Christian  Church  method,  and  continued  thus  until  subverted  by  the 
Alexandrian  and  monkish  one.  (Comp.  e.g.  in  reference  to  interpretation 
of  Scriptures  relating  to  kingdom,  Props.  70-78).  4.  It  is  the  one  to 
which  God  alone  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  Teracity,  etc.,  of  His  word. 
5.  It  is  the  only  one  that  can  giye  us  the  certainty  that  it  is  not  the  work 
of  man.  6.  The  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  the  covenants,  the 
person,  incarnation,  life,  and  death  of  Jesus,  the  promises,  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy,  etc.,  are  based  upon  it.  7.  It  is  the  one  that  maintains  its 
reasonableness  and  accordance  with  the  laws  of  language,  and  can  thus  be 
tested  and  proven.  8.  It  presents  a  simplicity  which  binds  together  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  m  unity  of  language  and  of  design  that  no  other 
system  bestows.  9.  It  brings  forth  most  prominently  the  analogy  of 
Scripture  and  of  faith.  10.  It  not  only  preserves  the  promises  of  God 
intact,  but  fully  shows  how  and  when  they  are  fulfilled.  11.  It  conduces  to 
bring  out  most  distinctively  a  perfect  Redeemer  and  a  completed  redemption. 

12.  It  prevents  a  host  of  contradictory  meanings  applied  to  the  kingdom, 
clearly  tracing  and  presenting  it  as  tne  covenants  and  promises  demand. 

13.  It  effectually  closes  the  door  to  a  flood  of  wild  and  antagonistic  inter- 
pretations fastened  on  the  Word  under  the  claim  of  superior  spiritual 
enlightenment,  discernment,  and  sanctity.  14.  It  aids  us  fairly  to  meet, 
without  lowering  and  degrading  the  Word  by  abject  concessions  and  the 
accommodation  theory,  the  assaults  of  unbelievers.  The  bearing  of  all 
this  will  be  evidenced  as  we  pass  over  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  Bible  ;  and 
the  result  of  our  labors,  the  fruit  of  adherence  to  ^ammatical  interpreta- 
tion, will  indicate  the  solidity  of  the  ground  occupied. 
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Dr.  Spreoher  in  his  OrounduHyrk  qf  TheoL,  p.  1,  ch.  5,  on  ''  The  Right  of  PriTate 
Judgment  and  the  Sufficiency,  Intelligibility,  and  Efficacy  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,"  fuUy 
and  ably  sustains  our  position.  After  insisting  upon  the  intelligibility  of  the  Scriptures, 
because  "  a  revelation  unintelligible  is  no  revelation  at  all,"  etc.,  he  (p.  109)  remarks  : 
*'  As  the  revelation  is  made  in  oral  communications  and  in  written  words,  in  articulate 
speech  and  intelligible  language— language  intelligible  to  its  first  hearers  and  readers— it 
follows  that  the  words  in  this  revelation  must  have  been  used  according  to  the  rules  of 
language  then  prevalent,  the  usus  loquendi  of  that  day,  according  to  the  meaning  or  sense 
of  the  words  to  those  to  whom  the  language  was  vernacular.  Otherwise  the  communica- 
tion could  not  have  been  understood  by  them.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Bible 
must  be  explained  in  the  same  way,  and  interpreted  by  the  same  rules  which  apply  to 
any  other  books  written  in  the  same  language.  This  was  the  view  of  Luther,  and  he 
called  it  the  seTi^um  lUeraletn"  Brookes  (JbTarano/Aa,  p.  38)  justly  observes,  in  behalf  of 
the  grammatical  sense,  that  if  the  Word  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  interpreter,  then  the  Bible 
*'  is  no  longer  a  revelation,  but  a  concealment  of  Ood's  will."  Professor  Riddle  {Hinis 
on  Bible  /nierprcta/umj  forcibly  observes  that  "the  right  of  private  interpretation" 
*'  assumes  that  the  Bible  is  a  human  (in  its  language)  book  ;  that  however  its  human 
authors  were  inspired,  they  wrote  or  spoke  so  as  to  be  understood,  using  words,  whether 
literally  or  figuratively,  in  the  sense  in  which  general  usage  employs  them.  For  if  this 
principle  of  interpretation  were  not  correct,  there  could  be  no  duty  of  private  interpre- 
tation." "  Indeed,  any  other  position  makes  the  Bible  a  dishonest  book."  Chilling, 
worth  ( Works,  vol.  1,  p.  231)  affirms  our  view,  because  God  designed  His  Word  not  sim- 
ply "for  the  learned,  but  for  all  men,"  which  design  is  only  met  by  the  grammatical 
sense. 

Obs.  5.  Our  position  is  endorsed,  at  least  in  theory  if  not  always  in  prac- 
tice, by  the  ablest  writers.  Onr  introductions  and  aids  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible  (as  e.g.  Home's,  vol.  1,  p.  322,  etc.  Comp.  Alford's  Iloto  to  Study 
New  Test.y  Dunn's  Study  of  the  Bible ;  Smith's  Die.  of  the  Bible ;  Her- 
zog's  Bncyc,  The  Bible  and  its  Study,  etc.),  regard  it  as  fundamental  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  Word.  Theologians  and  authors  in  every 
statement  of  doctrine  or  argument,  lay  stress  on  it  as  the  strongest  possible 

Sroof  to  be  adduced  in  favor  of  what  the  Scriptures  actually  do  teach, 
'his,  e.g.  is  evidenced  on  almost  every  page  of  such  works  as  Kitto's  Cyclo- 
pedia, Fairbairn's  Bib.  Dictionary^  Kurtz's  Sac.  History,  etc.,  and  in  all 
our  leading  commentaries,  in  Sys.  Divinity,  etc.  Indeed,  the  plain  gram- 
matico-rhetorical  sense  is  to  multitudes  the  end  of  controversy.  The 
reformers,  as  stated  (comp.  Mosheim's  Oh,  Hist.,  Cent.  16,  S.  3;  Eichhoxn's 
Oech,  der  Cultur,  p.  1,  and  175  ;  Hallam's  Introd.  Lit,  of  Europe,  vol.  3, 
p.  287  etc.)  confined  themselves,  more  or  less,  to  the  literal  interpretation. 
Even  some  eminent  Roman  Catholic  divines  (comp.  Calmet's  Die.)  have 
admitted  the  literal  sense,  as  e.g.  John  Charlier  De  Gerson,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  of  whom  Neander  {Hist.  Dogmas,  vol.  2,  p.  607) 
says  :  ^^  Gerson  first  of  all  asserted  as  a  fundamental  maxim  that  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Bible  was  the  only  true  one  ;  that  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation  were  plainly  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  that  no  true  doctrine 
could  be  at  variance  with  the  Bible.*'  He,  however,  neutralized  this  by 
also  declaring  that  this  literal  sense  must  be  explained  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Church,  given  to  it  through  General  Councils.  The  most 
pompous  array  of  testimonials  might  be  presented  in  favor  of  the  interpre- 
tation advocated  by  us — even  from  men  who  are  largely  addicted  to  spirit- 
ualizing— ^but  the  illustrations  appended  will  suffice.  It  is  self-evident 
that,  in  the  perusal  of  the  writings  of  others,  we  feel,  explain  it  as  we  may, 
that  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  they  are  correct  and  truthful  ml 
proportion  as  the  literal  sense  or  the  natural  figurative  one  sustains  them. 
Barnes  {Com.  Gal.  4  :  24)  expresses  our  view  :  **  the  great  truth  has  gone 
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forth,  never  more  to  be  recalled,  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  on  the 
same  principle  as  all  other  books  ;  that  its  language  is  to  be  investigated 
by  the  same  laws  as  languaj^e  in  all  other  books  ;  and  that  no  more  liberty 
is  to  be  taken  in  allegorizing  the  Scriptures  than  may  be  taken  with 
Herodotus  or  Livy/' 

ReT.  Dr.  Sprecher,  my  honored  instmctor  in  theology,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
dated  January  16th,  1856,  after  referring  to  his  extensive  reading  on  the  subject  and  the 
reflection  of  years,  says  :  **  Their  (i.e.,  Millenarians)  principles  of  interpretation  are  cor- 
rect,"  however  he  may  differ  on  some  details  of  exegesis.  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  in  his 
Beview  of  Gregory's  Letters,  utters  the  following :  '*  Let  the  fair  grammatical  import 
of  Scripture  language  be  investigated  ;  and  whatever  propositions  are,  by  an  easy  and 
natural  interpretation,  deducible  from  thence,  let  them  be  received  as  the  dictates  of 
infinite  wisdom,  whatever  aspect  they  bear,  or  whatever  difficulties  they  present.  Be- 
pngnant  to  reason  they  never  can  be,  because  they  spring  from  the  author  of  it ;  but 
superior  to  reason,  whose  limits  they  wiU  infinitely  surpass,  we  must  expect  to  find 
them,  since  they  are  a  communication  of  such  matters  of  fact  respecting  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  world  as  need  not  to  have  been  communicated,  if  the  knowledge  of  them 
could  have  been  acquired  from  any  other  quarter."  Emesti  only  expresses  the  views 
of  many  when  he  tells  us  :  ^*  Theologians  are  right  when  they  affirm  the  literal 
sense  to  be  the  only  true  one."  In  tiie  Inst.  Interp,  of  the  JS^ew  7*estamenlt  he  lays 
it  down  as  a  fundamental  law  of  exegesis  that  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  to  be 
conducted  by  the  same  rules  applicable  to  the  interpretation  of  a  classical  or  profane 
author.  (This  has  not  been  wholly  eliminated  in  Professor  Stuart^s  translation).  The 
only  caution  requisite  is,  that  no  exegesis  is  to  be  considered  isolated  from  other  Script- 
ure, but  must  be  regarded  in  its  connection  with  the  general  analogy,  spirit,  or  design 
of  the  writers.  The  painful  fact  is,  that,  however  correct  in  principle,  Emesti,  Mi- 
chselis,  and  others  too  much  overlooked  the  internal  and  Divine  unity  exhibited  by  a 
grammatico-historical  interpretation— i.e.  its  union  and  correspondence  with  a  continu- 
ous Divine  plan.  They  failed  to  combine  what  even  exegesis  presented.  Every  reader 
of  course  knows  that  without  the  literal  interpretation,  works  on  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  cannot  be  effective  as  seen  in  writings  of  Sherlock,  Newton,  Kett,  Faber,  Keith, 
Hnrd,etc.  Greswell  {Parables,  vol.  3,  p.  173)  denounces  the  dangerous  practice  of  mak- 
ing varied  senses,  as  '*  substituting  an  indefinite  and  capricious  standard  of  interpreta- 
tion,** and  then  forcibly  adds  :  **Ji  there  is  any  one  principle  of  interpretation  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  is  not  liable  to  vary  ;  which  is  founded  in  the  reason  of 
things,  and  cannot  accommodate  itself  to  the  peculiar  tastes  or  prejudices  of  individuals, 
in  the  use  and  admission  of  which  persons  of  every  persuasion  might  be  capable  of  con- 
curring, and  which  would  lead  all,  if  they  applied  it  rightly,  to  similar  conclusions  ; 
which  is  consequently  the  least  likrly  to  fail  of  the  desired  effect,  and  therefore  we 
may  presume  was  of  aU  others  intended  to  be  our  guide  and  director  in  arriving  at  the 
knowledge  both  of  what  we  are  required  to  believe,  and  of  what  we  are  bound  to  prac- 
tice ;  it  appears  to  me  to  be  this,  that  we  take  the  words  of  Scripture  as  we  find  them  ; 
that  we  endeavor  to  ascertain  their  true,  grammatical  sense,  whether  in  the  Old  or  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  receive  the  truths  which  are  thereby  con- 
Teyed,  whether  articles  of  faith  or  rules  of  practice,  according  to  the  plain  and  simple 
and  obvious  meaning  of  the  language  itself.'*  Graff,  in  his  Lay  Sermons,  No.  1,  ob- 
serves that  **  the  language  is  human,"  and  adds  :  "  It  is  this  human  phase  of  the  Script- 
ures which  brings  them  within  our  reach,  even  as  it  is  the  human  nature  of  the  Divine 
Person,  of  whom  they  treat,  that  renders  Uim  capable  of  being  our  Saviour,  Bepresenta- 
tive,  and  Friend.  As  in  the  perusal  of  other  books,  so  in  reading  the  Bible,  there  is  no 
better  general  rule  than  that  the  obvious  meaning  is  the  true.'*  A  sensible  art.  on  Biblical 
InUrpretaUon  may  be  found  in  the  North  Brit.  Beview,  Aug.,  1858.  We  only  add 
this  :  if  the  idea  contained  in  the  grammatical  sense  is  not  the  one  inspired,  then  the 
inspiration  of  the  views  presented  is  largely  left  to  the  option  of  the  interpreter. 

• 

ObB.  6.  This  proposition  is  of  the  utmost  importance^  seeing  that^  as  all 
frankly  acknowledge,  our  doctrinal  basis  and  subsequent  superstructure 
depend  upon  its  adoption.  The  early  Christians  in  their  simplicity  and 
faith  occupied  our  posture/  and  therefore  held  a  doctrine  concerning  the 
kingdom,  which,  by  a  change  to  another  attitude,  is  now  regarded  by  the 
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masses  as  erroneous.  We  are  mainly  indebted  to  Origen  for  this  tranefor- 
mation,  he  giving  the  leverage  through  which  it  was  accomplished. 
Luther  and  others  ma^  give  their  estimate  of  his  performance.'  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  he  laid  down  the  principle  ^^  that  the  Scriptures  are  of 
little  use  to  those  who  understand  them  as  they  are  written,''  etc. 
(Porter's  Lee.  Horn.,  p.  51).  He  advocates  {De,  Princ.  B.  4  C.  1)  the 
threefold  interpretation  ;  the  obvious  sense  he  likens  to  ^'  the  flesh  ;  a 
higher  sense  is  equivalent  to  **  the  soul,"  and  a  still  higher  is  represented 
by  "  the  Spirit ;''  "  for  as  man  consists  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  so  in  the 
same  way  does  Scripture."  How  this  system  spread  is  briefly  stated  by 
Mosheim  {Eccl,  Hist.,  Cen.  3,  p.  2,  S.  6):  **A  prodigious  numller  of  inter- 
preters, both  in  this  and  succeeding  ages,  followed  the  method  of  Origen, 
though  with  some  variations  ;  nor  could  the  few,  who  explained  the  sacred 
writings  with  judgment  and  a  true  spirit  of  criticism,  oppose  with  any 
success  the  torrent  of  allegory  that  was  overflowing  the  Church.  '*  •  Augus- 
tine {City  of  Ood,  B.  17,  S.  3)  gives  a  threefold  meaning  to  the  prophecies, 
one  referring  to  the  earthly,  another  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  a 
third  to  both  of  these.  The  moral  sense  advocated  by  Kant  (Home's 
Introd.,  vol,  1,  p.  323),  which,  setting  aside  the  grammatical,  imposes  a 
moral  meaning,  whether  the  passage  can  naturally  bear  it  or  not,  is  an 
offshoot  of  such  a  system.  So  also  the  theory  of  accommodation  io  the 
opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews  as  advanced  by  Semler  and  developed 
by  his  followers  (Home's  Litrod.,  vol.  2,  p.  324),  is  the  natural  offspring 
01  such  bold  handling  of  the  Word.  In  addition  :  the  extravagant  claims 
of  Swedenborg  that  he  was  set  up  as  the  true  interpreter  of  the  Word,  is 
exclusively  based  on  the  notion  that  to  him  was,  for  the  flrst  time,  given 
the  secret  key  by  the  Creator  himself,  to  unlock  the  Bible  and  portray  its 
meaning ;  and  this  key,  on  examination,  turns,  only  in  a  more  scientific 
way,  the  old  bolts  in  Origen's  lock,  now  enlarged  and  reburnished.  It 
resolves  itself  in  as  wide  a  removal  as  possible  from  the  literal,  and  finds 
morality  and  religion  in  the  plainest  historical  statements  and  facts ;  in 
short,  wherever  a  mystical  ingenuity  could  engraft  them.*  Without  ques- 
tioning the  sincerity,  intended  honesty,  and  piety  of  such  men,  justice  to 
ourselves,  and  a  desire  to  vindicate  the  truth,  demands  an  exposure  of  their 
inconsistency  and  dangerous  tendency.  Many,  indeed,  reject  the  vagaries 
of  Origen,  the  absurdities  of  Augustine,  the  folly  of  Kant  and  Semler,  the 
visions  of  Swedenborg,  and  would  regard  it  as  uncomplimentary  to  be 
classed  as  interpreters  with  one  or  the  other  of  them,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing, are  precisely  in  the  same  category.  For  with  all  these,  they  also  for- 
sake the  literal  sense,  or,  if  the  passage  contains  it,  the  figurative  sense, 
and  add  as  the  true  sense  another,  viz.,  a  spiritual  or  mystical.  It  is 
singular,  too,  that  many  writers,  unable  to  discriminate  between  figurative 
language  and  their  own  superadded  spiritualizing,  confound  the  two, 
although  greatly  differing,  as  one.  Waldegrave,  Fairbairn,  and  others 
employ  the  term  *'  figurative  "  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  spiritual,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  all  figurative  language  falls  under  the  grammatical 
construction  of  speech  and  is  very  different  from  the  additional  meaning 
fastened  upon  the  obtained  figurative  sense.  lict  us  again  say  :  all  parties 
admit — however  some  may  afterward  discard  it — ^the  literal  sense  ;  they  all 
accept  of  the  figurative  meaning  ascertained  by  the  rules  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric  ;  these  are  freely  admitted  as  contained  in  the  words  or  sentences, 
and  thus  far  all  are  agreed,  but  here  the  points  of  agreement  cease,  and 
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the  paths  become  diverging.  We  are  satisfied  with  the  sense  thus 
obtained,  seeking  no  other  foreign  to  all  lan^uages^  and  which  no  one 
dreams  to  apply  to  any  book  except  to  the  Bible.  They,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  contented  with  such  a  sense — ^frequently  finding  it  contra- 
dictory to  their  prec'onceived  theory — ^but  gravely  tell  us  that  this  gram- 
matical sense  is  a  purely  representative  sense  of  another  and  differing  one, 
which  last  they  fail,  eitner  through  design  or  discrimination,  to  distinguish 
from  the  literal.'  This  peculiar  mode  of  interpretation,  traceable  to 
the  old  Origenistic  method,  makes  it  easy  to  fasten  almost  any  meaning  to 
*'  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  To  its  looseness  are  we  indebted  for  the 
Taried  interpretations  concerning  it.* 

'  Professor  Shedd  {Hist,  of  Ch.  Doc,  B.  6»  oh.  1)  endeayors  to  make  the  impression 
that  the  later  system  of  interpretation  (i.e.,  Alexandrian)  was  "  the  most  anthoritative 
one."  Rev.  ShimeaU,  in  his  Heplyt  conclasiyely  shows  that  it  only  became  such, 
over  against  the  literal,  by  a  wide  and  disastrous  departure  from  the  once  prevaUing  in- 
terpretation. Ellicott  {Aids  to  fhilh,  Essay  9,  '*  Scripture  and  its  Interpretation  ")  cor. 
rectly  shows  that  the  only  really  valuable  and  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  Church, 
induding  even  the  available  portion  of  Origen's,  etc.,  is  that  based  on  a  grammatical 
and  historical  one.    The  reader  will  be  gratified  with  his  £s8ay. 

•  For  Luther's  view,  see  note  to  Obs.  1.  Also  Michelet's  JUfe  of  Luther^  p.  273  and 
Ap.  p.  419.  Gomp.  estimate  of  Mosheim,  Neander,  Milner,  and  Kurtz  in  Ch.  His- 
toriei>,  RiUen  in  ^l^e  Old  (Mh.  Cfiurch^  Porters  Homilkicst  etc.,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  Pressense  {Early  Years  of  Chris.,  vol.  2,  p.  328)  is  correct  when  he  says  that  Origen's 
mode  of  interpretation  '*  reads  a  Bible  of  his  own  invention,  a  human  book  within 
the  Book  of  God.*' 

*  Compare  Hagenbach's  Hist,  of  Doc.,  sec.  162,  vol.  1,  Davison's  Sac.  Hertn.,  p. 
163-192,  etc.,  and  it  will  be  found  that  Origen's  threefold  sense  and  Augustine's  three 
and  fourfold  sense  gave  place  even  to  Angelom's  sevenfold  and  eightfold  sense,  and 
ultimately  to  as  many  as  could  be  derived.  John  Scotus  Erigena  taught  an  infinite 
sense,  and  Cocceius  declared,  *'that  the  words  of  Scripture  must  everywhere  be  sup- 
posed to  signify  just  as  much  as  they  may  signify,"  i.e.,  as  much  as  fancy  could  torture 
cat  of  them.  Milner  justly  describes  {EccL  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  469)  a  long  period  thus  : 
"A  thick  mist  for  ages  pervaded  the  Christian  world,  supported  and  strengthened  by 
his  (Origen's)  aUegorical  manner  of  interpretation.  The  learned  alone  were  considered 
for  ages  implicitly  to  be  followed  ;  and  the  vulgar,  when  the  literal  was  hissed  off  the 
stage,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  their  authority  wherever  it  led  them."  This 
'*  mist"  is  far  from  being  dispelled,  and  the  work  performed  under  its  cover  is  stiU 
largely  retained. 

^Swedenborg  {The  Apoc.  lieveakd,  vol.  2,  p.  959)  advocates  three  senses,  viz.,  **  the 
celestial,  the  spiritual,  and  the  natural ;"  the  last  being  of  little  account.  Under  the 
pious  garb  of  visions,  etc.,  he  conveniently  gets  rid  of  the  grammatical  sense,  and,  with 
it,  of  covenant  and  prediction  according  to  their  plain  meaning.  This  Swedenborgian 
key  reveals,  e.g.,  that  (Div.  Prov.  No.  326)  **  cows"  signify  *'  good  natural  affections  ;" 
that  (True  Ch.  Belig.  Nos.  113,  277)  a  horse  denotes  "  the  understanding  of  the  Word  of 
God  ;"  that  (Arc.  Coeles.  No.  2089)  Ishmael  begetting  twelve  princes  means  ''the  primary 
precepts  which  are  of  charity  ;"  that  (Arc.  Coelest.  No.  4790)  Joseph  sold  to  Potiphar 
signifies  '*  the  alienation  of  Divine  truths  by  scientifics."  A  large  number  of  such 
engrafted  meanings  are  scattered  aU  through  his  writings,  and  remind  us  strongly  of 
Ongen's  flights  in  the  same  direction.  Thus  e.g.  the  latter  makes  the  seven  women  tak- 
ing hold  of  one  man,  mentioned  by  Isaiah,  to  denote  the  ''  seven  operations  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,"  viz.,  **  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  of  intelligence,  of  council,  of  virtue,  of 
knowledge,  of  piety,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  "  (Porter's  Xcc.  Horn.,  p.  51).  Multitudes 
followed  and  endorsed  such  interpretation.  Gregory  the  Great  in  his  exposition  of  Job 
fancies  that "  Job's  friends  denote  the  heretics,  his  seven  sons  the  twelve  apostles,  his 
three  daughters  the  laity  adhering  to  the  Trinity,  his  seven  thousand  sheep  the  same 
faithful  people,  and  his  three  thousand  humpbacked  camels  the  depraved  Gentiles." 
Eckhart  (art.,  Mystics  cf  BmrteerUh  Century,  Littell's  Living  Age,  vol.  123,  p.  457) 
informs  us  that  *'  the  shell  is  to  be  broken,  the  husk  to  be  torn  off  and  flung  away  ere 
the  spiritual  kernel  could  be  reached."  How  he  reaches  this  ''spiritual  kernel"  is 
iUustrated  in  his  sermon  on  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  widow's  son,  thus  :  he  makes 
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"  the  city  of  Nain  to  be  the  sonl  of  man,  the  disoiples  the  rays  of  light  entering  into  the 
soul,  and  the  widow's  son  the  human  will,*'  etc.  Nicholas  of  Basle,  with  thousands  of 
others,  in  a  professed  spirit  of  self-renunciation,  but  which  really  exalted  self  in  that  it 
possessed  a  private  inspiration,  sought  out  the  hidden  meaning  of  Scripture.  Under 
the  plea  of  supernatural  illumination,  ancients  and  modems  discard  the  authority  of  the 
letter—  some  are  extremists,  others  more  moderate. 

'  Thus  e.g.,  take  the  promises  relating  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  throne  and  kingdom 
of  David,  and  to  the  blessings  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  same  Jewish  nation  which  realized  the 
fulfilled  threatenings,  and  after  the  grammatical  sense,  both  strictly  literal  and  figura* 
tive,  is  obtained,  then  these  are  converted  into  something  else.  Thus  David's  throne  is 
the  Father's  throne  in  heaven,  the  blessings  specificaUy  announced  to  the  Jews  are 
spiritualized  as  something  now  to  be  experienced  and  appropriated  by  the  Gentiles,  etc 
Those  who  are  desirous  to  see  how  far  men  can  go  in  spiritualizing  are  referred  to  the 
writings  of  T.  R.  Gates  and  others.  This  additional  sense,  too,  is  often  one  of  the 
most  far-fetched  inferential,  reminding  one  of  the  Rabbinical  principle,  thus  (Hopkins' 
Puritans,  vol.  1,  p.  533)  illustrated  :  **  Hunting  on  the  Babbath  dav  is  a  sin,"  says  the 
Jewish  Talmud,  and  *'  therefore  catching  a  flea  on  that  day  is  sin,  because  it  is  a  kind 
of  hunting."  This  is  no  caricature  ;  for  recently  in  the  Christian  Fulpit  appeared 
an  article  by  an  evidently  sincere  writer  (whose  name,  out  of  respect,  is  repressed)  on 
the  *'  Parable  of  the  Leaven,"  in  which  the  author  asserts  that  the  first  measure  of  meal 
was  the  Jews,  the  second  measure  George  Washington  and  his  compeers,  and  the  third 
a  chosen  body  now  raised  up  in  a  certain  sect  of  which  the  writer  is  a  member !  Alas  for 
the  Word,  when  thus  mutilated.  One  of  the  latest  exhibitions  in  this  direction  is  found 
in  Milton  WooUey's  Science  of  the  Bible,  which  interprets  all  by  supposed  astronomical 
relations.  Even  plain  history  symbolizes  natural  phenomena,  either  terrestrial  or  celes- 
tial. We  give  a  brief  specimen  of  application  :  '*  Now  when  Moses  was  grown  (i.e.,  when 
Aquarius  rises  heliacally  as  before  the  sun),  he  spied  an  Egyptian  smiting  a  Hebrew 
(i.  e.,  winter  smiting  summer),  and  he  looked  this  way  and  that  way,  and  perceiving 
himself  unseen  (i.e.,  the  sun's  rays  hid  him),  he  slew  the  Egyptian  (i.e.,  winter  was 
followed  by  summer).  But  when  he  went  out  the  second  day  (i.e.,  after  he  passed  the 
summer  solstice),  he  saw  two  Hebrews  {i.e.,  the  two  halves  of  summer)  striving  to- 
gether," etc.  Ridiculous  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  not  near  as  dangerous  as  many  other 
interpretations  already  mentioned. 

*  The  reader  is  reminded  that  recent  writers,  as  Fairbaim,  Brown,  etc.,  make  no  effort 
to  give  us  canons  or  rules  which  would  guide  us  in  engrafting  a  spiritual  sense  upon  the 
grammatically  figurative.  The  nearest  approach  is  that  given  by  Home,  (Introd.  vol.  1, 
p.  382,  on  the  *'  Spiritual  Interpretation,"  sec.  1).  This  is  unsatisfactory  because  it 
mixes  type,  symbol,  figure,  etc.  In  conversation  with  a  talented  professor  of  theology, 
allusion  was  made  to  Home's  rules  for  spiritual  interpretation,  and  although  favorable 
himself  to  spiritualizing,  he  promptly  rejected  them,  and  frankly  admitted  that  deter- 
minate rules  could  not  be  recorded,  claiming  that  there  were  some  things  beyond  our 
power  to  fully  recognize  and  control  by  rules.  However  true  the  latter  may  be  as  to 
some  scientific  or  theological  truth,  it  certainly  cannot  apply  to  interpretation. 

Obs,  7.  A  departure  from  the  literal  sense  has  not  only  caused  those 
immensely  varied  and  antagonistic  interpretations  of  the  kingdom,  but  it 
has,  in  its  self-defence,  forced  able  and  pious  men  to  a  confession  which 
undermines  and  destroys  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Strauss,  Bauer,  and 
others,  charge  the  Bible,  including  the  New  Testament,  with  teaching  in  a 
direct,  literal  sense  a  visible,  outward  kingdom  here  on  earth  under  the 
personal  reign  of  Jesus  ;  in  brief,  a  kingdom  in  its  Jetvish  form.  This 
IS  frankly  admitted  by  eminent  theologians ;  indeed,  there  can  be,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  show,  no  question  about  its  being  a  fact.  But  how  do  they 
get  rid  of  this  objection  as  urged  by  Benan,  Parker,  and  others  ?  Easily 
enough,  by  turning  on  to  it  the  light  afforded  by  their  additional  sense. 
We  have  one  of  the  most  scholarly  inform  us.  Thus  e.g.  Neander  {Life 
ofJestcSy  p.  250,  etc.)  concedes  that  the  true  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  contained  in  a  *'  materialistic  husk,"  which  (the  latter)  he  designates 
a  "  chimera,  which  was  the  rough  rind  of  the  sacred  bulb  ;'*  and  contends 
that  this  **  husk  "  was  in  the  second  or  third  century  removed,  and  thea 
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**the  real  kingdom  of  God  was  made  clear,"  and  the  believers  in  that 
**  rough  rind"  by  the  change  **  became  heretics."  In  other  words,  the 
literal  sense  once  held  is  discarded  and  another  sense,  which  is  pronounced 
the  true  one,  is  given  to  the  kingdom,  and  a  complete  reversal  of  opinion 
follows,  so  that  in  the  estimation  of  many  the  former  believers  are  no 
longer  to  be  regarded  as  in  sympathy  and  belief  with  the  Church.  We 
earnestly  protest  against  such  a  procedure,  which  makes  the  apostles  and 
early  believers  to  put  their  faith  in  a  *'  chimera,"  "  a  rough  rind,"  **  a 
materialistic  husk  ;"  which  jiroclaims  with  the  utmost  self-complacency 
that  "  in  the  things  of  the  Spirit,"  in  doctrinal  truths,  we,  or  the  Church, 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  apostles  ;  which  makes  inspired  men  and 
preachers  of  the  kingdom  ignorant  of  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  Bible, 
and  one  too  that  they  were  specially  to  proclaim.  Let  this  husk  be  the 
grammatical  sense— strictly  literal  and  figurative — we  are  abundantly 
satisfied  with  its  consolations,  profundity,  and  sublimity.  Its  meat  is 
wholesome  and  nourishing,  imparting  strength,  and  we  need  no  other, 
althongh  it  is,  with  high-sounding  words,  pronounced  to  be  the  inner, 
sacred  germ  developed  by  "the  consciousness  of  the  Church,"  or  by  the 
growth  induced  by  the  Spirit,  When  we  see  that  the  reception  of  this 
inner  germ  produces  direct  antagonism  to  07ie  admitted  sense  of  the  Word, 
hostility  to  the  early  faith  of  the  , Church,  inability  to  fairly  meet  the 
objections  of  infidelity,  a  countless  number  of  mystical  additions  leading 
to  the  most  extravagant  revelations,  we  respectfully,  but  firmly,  decline 
the  intoxicating  potion.  This  "  germ  system "  virtually  makes  the 
Bible  "  all  things  to  all  men,"  in  a  way  that  opens  wide  the  door  to  the 
entrance  of  that  mournfal,  endless  procession  of  diverse,  adverse,  opposite, 
inimical  opinions,  doctrines,  systems,  etc.,  which  appear  in  the  history  of 
hermeneutics,  theology,  and  the  Church.  Should  we  not,  to  say  the  least, 
hesitate  before  we  endorse  a  method  which  has  been  so  widespread,  for 
evil,  and  which,  with  the  best  intention,  sweeps  a  net  with  meshes  so 
large  that  it  cannot  hold  in  confinement  the  fishes  it  encloses  ;  which  is  a 
power  so  explosive  and  dangerons  to  manage  that  when  handled  its  effects 
cannot  be  controlled  ?  It  leads  even  such  men  as  Cocceius  to  exult  in  the 
prolific  manner  in  which  reason  can  become  the  measurer  of  Scripture,  say- 
ing :  "  The  Scripture  is  so  rich  that  an  able  expositor  will  bring  more  than 
one  sense  out  of  it."  What  kind  of  riches  these  are,  we  need  not  now 
delineate.^ 

The  most  dangerous  attacks  of  unbelief  a^inst  the  Bible  are  based  on 
a  purely  grammatical  interpretation  of  it.  The  result  is,  that  the  teaching 
of  the  Scriptures  being  diverse — as  e.g.  in  reference  to  the  kingdom — ^from 
the  spiritual  conceptions  of  the  modern  Church,  both  are  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  unreliable,  for  the  first  given  by  professed  inspired 
men  is  not  entertained  by  the  Church,  and  the  second  is  solely  the  work 
of  fallible  successors.  Now  the  vast  mass  of  the  Church,  having  left  the 
apostolic  interpretation  and  followed  the  Alexandrian,  monkish,  and 
popish  interpretations,  is  utterly  unable  to  resist  those  attacks  without 
resorting  to  a  double,  concealed,  inner,  or  spiritual  meaning.  Here  is  the 
fatal  lack  of  consistency;  for  it  is  virtually  admitting  that  the  Word  accord- 
ing to  its  letter  cannot  be  defended,  thus  opening  a  wide  gap  for  the 
enemies  of  the  truth  to  enter,  conceding  that  one  admitted  sense  possesses 
a  serious  defect.  Now,  we  propose  in  this  work  to  take  the  principles  of 
interpretation  correctly  adopted  by  unbelievers,  admitted  by  many  ortho- 
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dox  to  be  Bonnd  «nd  reliable,  liowever  they  may  violate  them,  and  show, 
step  by  step,  presenting  Scriptiire  proof  as  we  advance,  that  they  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  Word,  the  ini^ired  teaching  of  the  apostles,  and  a 
marked  unity  of  design  in  redemptive  pnrpoBes,  While  there  is  a  large 
class  who  make  their  attack  against  Christianity  through  the  literal  inter- 
pretation and  reject  it  as  untenable,  there  is  another  large  one  who  profen 
to  retain  some  regard  for  the  Bible,  and  under  this  esteem  manipulate 
the  literal  sense  by  engrafting  upon  it  what  they  designate  a  higher  and 
nobler  sense.  Rationalistic,  Naturalistic,  and  Liberal  books,  full  of  Free 
Religionist  ideas,  develop  this  feature  largely.  Alas  I  this  destructive 
work  was  taught  them  by  the  system  of  believers,  and  they  plant  them- 
selves complacently  upon  the  interpreting  basis  so  kindly  provided — ^all 
objections  being  swallowed  up  in  the  latitude  given  by  a  supposed  freedom. 
Grammar,  rhetoric,  and  history  are  violated  for  the  sake  of  an  idea,  an 
*'  inner  germ,'*  and  the  most  scholarly,  learned  men  are  pushing  on,  exult- 
antly, the  work.'  Prudence  dictates  a  return  to  the  grammatical  sense, 
which  all  admit,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  same.  Every  one  feels  that 
just  in  proportion  as  an  important  doctrine  or  truth  is  founded  upon  such 
a  sense,  in  that  proportion  is  it  credible.  Even  mystics,  the  greatest 
spiritualizers,  seek  to  sustain  their  views  by  an  appeal  to  such  wherever 
available.  The  leading  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  cannot  prove  an  excep- 
tion to  a  rule  which  commends  itself  to  good  judgment. 

'  History  is  fall  of  them.  Not  merely  Coooeins  (Mosheim  Ch.  Hist,  vol.  3,  p.  429),  bnt  a 
host  of  others  arose  in  all  centuries,  who  thns  perverted  the  plainest  passages,  making  even 
(Home's  Jntrod.,  vol.  1,  p.  384,  note)  the  incest  of  Lot  and  his  daughters  a  sign  of  salva- 
tion  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  phrase  *'  Joshua  the  son  of  Kun"  to  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  *'  Jesus  the  Son  of  Man,"  etc.  These  are  extremes,  which  happily  the  good  sense 
of  many  of  our  opponents  reject  with  us,  and  they  are  only  presented  to  show  what  fruits 
the  system  itseu,  in  the  hands  of  some,  produces.  Multitudes  accuse  us  of  folly  (1 
Cor.  3  :  18)  in  adhering  to  the  grammatical  construction,  but  they  forget  two  thin^  1. 
That  if  the  grammatical  word  contains  foolishness,  tfien  the  Spirit  is  justly  chargeable  in  its 
production ;  and  2.  That  no  mistakes  of  rigid  literalism,  overlooking  figures  of  speech  con- 
tained (as  alleged  e.g.  against  the  Audiani,  the  followers  of  Audseus),  can  be  compared 
with  the  more  serious  and  dangerous  blunders  of  spiritusd  and  mystical  interpretation. 
One  of  the  most  sad  mistakes,  under  the  impression  of  **  spiritual  discernment,"  is 
found  in  the  history  of  Irving's  life  (see  p.  445,  etc.,  and  App.  p.  567,  609,  Irving" s  Life 
by  Mrs.  Oliphant).  The  student,  undoubtedly,  has  noticed  the  multitude  of  interpre- 
tations  which  accommodate  Scripture— -in  the  manner  of  the  clergyman  who  preached 
before  the  Pretender  at  Perth  from  Isa.  14  : 1,  2 — to  present  existing  circumstances  and 
conditions,  when  the  context,  scope,  etc.,  indicate  no  such  reference.  Professor  Sherer, 
when  he  repudiates  "  the  literal  system  "  as  '^  the  theological  baggage,*'  and  makes  the 
Spirit  apart  from  (not  in  and  by)  the  Word  the  bestower  of  new  revelations,  new  truths, 
new  doctrines  etc.,  is  only  reproducing  an  old  departure  from  the  Scripture  teaching  ; 
and  when  Castellio,  at  Geneva,  said,  **  The  Spirit  wiU  eclipse  the  light  of  the  Scripture 
as  the  sun  eclipses  the  light  of  a  candle,"  it  is  only  the  repetition  of  an  oft-repeated 
fanatical  prediction.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  Jesuit  who  made  the  Pope ''  the  greater 
light,"  or  of  the  London  preacher  who  made  Pharaoh  to  mean  God  the  Father,  Joseph 
the  Son  of  God,  and  Potiphar's  wife  sinful  nature  (Ency.  Bib.  Enowl.,  art.  *'  Spirit- 
ualize"). 

^  The  spiritualislic  theory,  now  so  prevalent  and  heartily  endorsed  in  the  Church,  is 
bearing  its  deadly  fruit  in  many  a  work  published  under  infidel  and  semi-infidel  aus- 
pices. Thus  e.g.  A.  Coqueral,  Jr.  (Hurst's  Hist.  Bational.t  p.  409)  is  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
vast  number  when  he  declares  thaf  authority  does  not  rest  in  the  letter,  or  in  the 
leaves  of  Scripture.  The  Divine  Spirit  acts  in  the  soul  freely  and  independently  of  the 
letter.  It  is  high  time  that  we  renounce  the  puerile,  disrespectful,  and  contradictory 
worship  of  the  letter.  The  letter  killeth."  It  is  not  a  sufficient  reply  to  say  that  these 
men  believe  that  every  man  possessing  truth  is  equally  inspired  with  the  apostles,  and 
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hence  do  not  conflne  ihemselTes  to  the  spiritaal  sense  of  the  Word,  but  embrace  theix 
own  individnal  deductions.  For  this  is  precisely  what  mnltitudes,  professing  to  be 
Christians  and  not  ranked  with  infidels,  are  doing,  viz.,  giving  an  additional  sense 
to  the  Word  under  the  claim  that  **  the  letter  killeth,'^  and  that  the  Spirit  is  specially 
giyen  to  them,  thus  manicfaciuring  a  JBible  of  their  own  ont  of  the  Word  consistent  wiih 
their  own  conceptions  of  what  trnth  demands.  We  can,  alas,  point  to  large  organized 
bodies  setting  up  antagonistic  claims  in  this  manner,  whUe  all  denominations  are, 
more  or  less,  leavened  by  its  spirit  and  practice.  Admitting  the  principle  to  be  a  cor- 
rect one,  how  can  you  meet  in  argument  those  who  claim  that  they  have  the  Spirit 
equally  with  yourself  ?  You  cannot  appeal  to  the  letter,  for  that  '*  kOleth  f '  you  cannot 
appeal  to  the  Spirit,  for  both  profess  to  possess  it.  In  fact,  it  leaves  us  no  solid  crite- 
rion by  which  to  judge. 

Obs.  8.  While  nrging  a  literal  interpretation,  we  are,  as  already 
intimated,  equally  opposed  to  that  nltra-literalism  which  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  the  figures  of  speech  incident  to  all  language.  Tropical  usage  is 
by  no  means  an  evidence  of  ambiguity  or  weakness  ;  it  is  rather  that  of 
clearness  and  strength,  for  according  to  the  decided  testimony  of  rhetori- 
cians, its  design  and  province  is  (Blair's  EheL,  S.  14)  to  "  illustrate  a  sub- 
ject, or  throw  light  upon  it,*'  or  (Jamieson's  BheL,  p.  138)  "  to  give  us, 
frequently,  a  much  clearer  and  more  striking  view,"  etc.  Hence  to 
reject  them  is  to  evince  a  childish  play,  such  a  puerile  literalism  as  was 
exemplified  in  Origen's  unfortunate  emasculation  (how  much  had  this  to 
do  with  the  after-development  of  his  threefold  sense?),  and  even  in  the 
contest  between  the  great  reformers  Luther  and  Zwingli  on  the  words 
instituting  the  Supper.  This  disclaimer  is  the  more  necessary,  since  in 
numerous  books,  reviews,  and  newspapers,  it  is  alleged  that  Millenarians 
confine  themselves  to  the  exclusive,  rigid,  literal  sense,  admitting  no  other, 
and  denying  that  of  figure.  One  writer  even,  Dr.  Spring,  made  the  utterly 
unwarranted  assertion  that  we  "  affirm  that  the  prophetic  and  apoca- 
lyptic writings  which  speak  of  the  Millennium  are  free  from  figures, 
symbols,  and  are  altogether  literal.'**  The  simple  truth  is,  that  not  a 
single  Millenarian  autlior,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  down,  holds  to 
such  an  opinion  ;  all  of  them,  without  exception,  fully  recognize  symbols, 
types,  and  figures  of  speech,  notice  their  peculiarities,  and  discriminate 
them  from  the  strictly  literal.  It  is  their  plain,  unanimoits  statement  that 
language  must  be  interpreted  by  the  laws  which  produce  and  regulate  it : 
if  symbolic,  it  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  laws  governing  symbols ;  if 
typical,  then  by  the  laws  underlying  types  ;  if  ligurative,  then  by  the 
rules  controlling  figures  ;  and  if  rigidly  literal,  then  by  the  laws  of  unfig- 
Tirative  speech.  Works  specially  directing  attention  to  these  rules  are 
presented  by  Millenarian  writers,  as  e.g.  Brookes,  Bickersteth,  Lord, 
Winthrop,  etc.* 

"  The  IMerary  and  Theohgical  Joumat  of  D.  N.  Lord,  while  published,  did  good 
flerrice  in  correcting  snch  unjnst  representations,  both  in  showing  their  gronndlessness 
and  in  advocating  the  direct  converse.  To  this  journal  the  reader  is  referred  for  numer- 
otis  examples  of  misrepresentations  (like  Spring's,  eto.)>  corrected,  for  illnstrations  of  the 
manner  in  which  passages  are  explained  by  us  and  onr  opponents,  and  for  the  opinions 
of  Dnffield,  McNeile,  and  others  on  the  subject.  Bickersteth's  Ouide,  Brooke's  Elements 
qf  Propkelie'Iwterpretaiion,  The  Prophetic  Times,  etc.,  may  also  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

*  It  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  the  rules  adopted  by  us,  for  these  are  found  in  our 
grammars  and  rhetorics,  introductions  to  the  Bible  (as  Home's,  etc.),  and  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  class  mentioned.  Let  us  add,  that  the  grammatical  interpretation  of  figure, 
symbol,  type,  is  not  the  spiritual  interpretation  that  we  condemn  ;  out  after  the  lawful 
interpretation  of  such  figure,  etc.,  has  been  ascertained,  to  leave  this  and  fasten  another 
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npon  it  —this  so-called  spiritnal  sdnse  we  resist.  While  the  literal  may  be  xtnlawfally 
made  ftgnrative,  and  the  figurative  by  violence  be  made  literal— mistakes  to  which  all 
are  liable — a  legitimate  literal  and  figurative  interpretation  is  not  to  be  set  aside  for 
another  and  representative  sense  of  something  that  the  words  do  Jiot  express.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  notice  writers  who  cannot  distinguish  between  their  special  superadded  spiritual 
sense  and  a  figurative  one  ;  and  who,  blundering,  call  figure,  symbol,  and  type  spiritual 
language,  or  else  overlook  the  fact  that  as  figurative  language  falls  in  with  the  purely 
grammatical,  they  cannot  justly  charge  us  with  error  in  making  it  such,  when  we  hold  to 
a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  same  after  it  has  been  interpreted  by  the  rules  of  language. 
We  hold  that  rigid  literal  language,  symbol,  type,  and  figure  in  their  plain  grammatical 
interpretation  often  teach  us  spiritual  facts,  etc.,  but  this  they  do  in  the  plain  sense  con- 
veyed. Even  allegory  we  receive  where  it  is  plainly  contained  in  the  language  ;  and  in 
reference  to  the  expression  of  Paul  (Gal.  4  :  24),  this  is  no  criterion  to  be  followed  by  us, 
as  is  clearly  stated  by  Albert  Barnes  {Com.  loci.),  to^  which  the  reader  is  referred,  coming 
as  it  does  from  one  who  favored  spiritualizing. 

Obs.  9.  To  prove  that  our  proposition  is  wrong  in  limiting  the  inter- 
pretation  of  the  Bible  by  the  laws  of  language,  as'univereally  held,  it  must 
DO  shown  :  1.  That  the  Bible  in  its  usage  of  language  is  an  exception  to 
all  other  books.  2.  That  the  subject-matter,  superior  to  that  contained 
in  other  books,  is  not  conveyed  to  us  through  the  common  channel  of 
language  in  the  ordinary  way.  3.  That  a  sense  beyond  that  given  bv  the 
rules  of  language  is  a  legitimate  one^  and  either,  m  some  manner,  drawn 
from  language  itself  or  found  incorporated  or  announced  in  the  Word. 
4.  Some  rules  or  directions  for  ascertaining  and  applying  this  additional 
sense,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  recognized  and  not  arbitrarily  used.  5. 
Some  decided — not  inferential — examples  of  such  a  sense  being  determined 
and  enforced  by  the  Bible,  in  order  to  elevate  it  to  a  justly  recognizable 
rank.  In  this  way  we  may,  perhaps,  be  enabled  to  appreciate  that  over- 
whelming stream  of  scholasticism,  mysticism,  and  spiritualism  pervading 
our  theological  literature.  Men  laughingly  refer  to  those  enormous 
summaries  of  Divinity  concocted  in  past  ages,  with  their  violations  of 
Scripture  language,  while  they  themselves,  unconsciously,  approvingly 
quote  and  endorse  in  their  formative  theology  many  of  the  erroneous 
interpretations  of  the  Thomists,  Scotists,  Occamites,  etc.  Having  a 
system  of  interpretation  identical  in  many  respects  with  the  scholastics, 
etc.,  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  rid  themselves  entirely  of  their 
interpretations.' 

Another  feature  must  also  be  discarded.  It  has  become  quite  fashion- 
able with  recent  writers,  in  their  efforts  to  find  arguments  against  us,  to 
practically  lower  the  prophetical  portion  of  the  Word  by  placing  the  non- 
prophetical  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  scale  as  far  superior  to  the  former, 
etc.  (so  e,g.  Waldegrave,  comp.  Lord's  Journal,  Ap.  1857).  Now,  when- 
ever a  system  is  forced,  in  seli-defence,  to  thus  discriminate  between  the 
Scriptures  and  portions  of  them,  exalting  one  part  above  the  other  as 
more  worthy  of  reception  or  credence,  instead  of  receiving  the  whole  as 
standing  upon  the  same  ground  of  being  a  revelation  of  God's  will  and 
purpose  (comp.  Prop.  16),  it  is  evidence — decisive — of  weakness  and 
imperfection.  A  substantial  method  does  not  need  such  unstable  prop- 
ping. Notwithstanding  its  plausible  and  authoritative  air,  it  becomes,  by 
its  disintegrating  qualities,  a  dangerous  instrumentality.  It  is  the  weapon 
so  freely  employed  by  German  Rationalists  and  others  to  invalidate  the 
credibility  and  authority  of  the  prophetic  writings,  and  to  graft  upon  them 
any  desired  meaning.     To  make  one  portion  of  scripture  to  be  the  sole 
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and  exclusive  arbiter  and  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  is  subversive  of  the 
light  given  in  a  general  analogy  and  a  continuous  Divine  plan.  Such  a 
course  is  like  to  that  of  a  person  who,  in  a  lar^e  room  containing  a 
number  of  windows,  contents  himself  with  the  light  of  one  when  all  are 
available  ;  and  then,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  light  received,  distinguishing 
things  imperfectly,  still  contends  tnat  such  is  their  true  and  only  appear- 
ance.' 

>  Hence  Le  Roy  Pope  {Modem  Thiuiies  and  fbUies,  p.  337)  takes  the  position,  owing 
to  the  variety  of  interpretation,  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  langtuige  of  Scripture,  asserting  :  "  The  only  light  which  can  afford  as  this  in- 
dispensable aid,  and  bring  the  religions  world,  which  has  gone  so  far  astray,  back  to  true 
religion,  is  the  lig^t  of  nature. "  But  he  forgets  ;  1.  That  the  variety  of  interpretation 
springs  not  so  much  from  the  grammatical  sense  as  from  the  system  of  spiritualizing  the 
l^guage  ;  2.  That  no  other  book  must  caU  in  '*  the  light  of  nature"  in  order  to  have  its 
true  sense  presented  ;  3.  That  the  advocates  of  this  **  light  of  nature"  also  bring  in  an 
endless  variety  of  interpretations  ;  4.  And  that  he  thus  makes,  allowing  the  claims  of  the 
Bible,  the  lesser  to  be  the  guide  and  instructor  of  the  greater. 

*  Other  points  worthy  of  notice  might  be  presented,  but  we  briefly  advert  to  another, 
vezy  common,  viz.,  boldl3'  to  assert  a  sweeping  accusation  without  giving  any  reasons  or 
facts  to  sustain  it.  Thus  e.g.  Fairbaim  (a  valuable  writer)  On  Prophecy,  Append.  6,  p. 
497,  approvingly  quotes  Hengstenberg,  attempting  to  make  the  literal  interpretation 
odious,  saying,  '*  that  its  strongest  condemnation  consists  in  its  being  the  very  method 
of  intezpretation  which  led  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ."  If  this  is  its  '*  strongest  con- 
demnatioD,"  we  are  abundantly  satisfied  to  retain  it.  Allusion  is  evidently  had  to  Jesus 
being  charged  with  His  being  a  king,  etc.,  but  let  the  objector  bear  in  mind  that  Jesus 
never  denied  the  charge,  but  appropriated  the  fact  as  applicable.  This  will  be  developed 
under  its  appropriate  head  hereafter  ;  now  it  may  be  said,  the  Jews  rejected  the  literal 
fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  Christ's  forerunner,  in  Christ's  birth,  life,  miracles,  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  crucifixion,  death,  burial,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  The  apostles  accuse 
them  of  such  conduct,  and  hence  their  unbelief  is  represented  as  tht  more  inexcusable. 
Their  hatred  toward  and  their  crucifixion  of  Christ,  according  to  the  testimony,  was  based 
neither  on  the  literal  nor  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  prophecy,  but  on  their  unbelief, 
hardness  of  heart,  apprehension  of  the  people  leaving  them  for  Christ,  etc.,  thus  leading 
to  false  and  malicious  charges.  The  best  possible  refutation  of  Fairbaim  is  given  by 
himself,  p.  223-226  of  the  same  work,  where  the  literal  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  lauded, 
and  we  are  told  that  **  it  is  necessary  to  compare  together  prophecy  and  history"  to  see 
the  literal  authentication. 

Ob^»  10.  In  our  Introductions  to  the  Bible  it  is  a  generally  admitted 

{)rinciple  that  no  important  doctrine  should  be  solely  based  on  figurative 
anguage ;  that  to  give  it  certainty  it  ought  to  be  founded  on  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words.  This  is  a  necessity^  notwithstanding  the  theoriz- 
ing, 80  much  impressed,  that  in  every  promulgation  of  doctrine,  men  will 
instinctively  feel  that  if  they  can  secure  the  literal  sense  in  their  favor,  the 
strongest  possible  proof  is  thus  obtained.  Why  reject  this  when  we  come 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  ?  Surely,  if  there  is  a  doctrine  in  the 
Bible  that  ought  to  be  sustained  by  the  clearest  evidence,  it  is  the  leading 
one  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  abundantly  provided,  if  we  will  only  consider 
and  receive  it  Its  simplicity  should  not  deter  us ;  this  feature  ought 
rather  to  recommend  it  to  our  special  notice.  More  than  this  :  if  we 
reject  it  we  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  same,  just  as  Jesus  held  the 
Jews  accountable  for  the  literal  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  We 
certainly  are  not  amenable  to  a  still  *'  higher  sense  "of  interpretation, 
whose  laws  are  not  given  ;  and  certainly  we  are  not  to  be  condemned  for 
rejecting  that  which  is  said  by  men  to  be  concealed,  hidden  under  the 
letter,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  in  the  letter  by  the  rules 
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regulating  that  letter.  Thus  e.g,  out  of  the  many  meanings  engrafted 
upon  the  kingdom  by  the  adoption  of  a  hidden  germ,  etc.,  which  sense 
ought  we  then  to  adopt,  and  what  assurance  have  we  that  it  is,  after  all, 
the  correct  one?  No  !  we  are  only  answerable  to  God's  demand,  how  we 
have  treated  the  very  letter  committed  to  our  trust,  and  this  obligation  pi-esses 
alike  upon  the  learned  and  unlearned.  Our  doctrine,  firmly  adhering  to  one 
system  of  interpretation,  is  found  equally  in  both  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Our  opponents  tell  us  that  the  Jews  understood  the  Old  Testament  too  liter- 
ally, and  in  place  of  their  belief  we  are  informed  (Essays  aiid  Reviews^  S. 
7,  p.  406),  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  to  introduce 
new  truths  into  the  Old  Testament  in  place  of  the  old.  Others  plead 
that  the  primitive  Church  comprehended  the  New  Testament  too  literally 
(Neander,  etc.),  but  that  this  was  merely  a  transition  stage  before  "  the 
husk  '*  was  throv/n  off  and  the  genuine  truth  revealed.  Once  for  all  let  us 
say,  that  as  reverent  believers  in  the  Word,  it  is  impossible  to  credit  such 
explanations,  condemnatory  of  God's  Word,  justice,  and  love,  and  cruelly 
unjust  to  His  ancient  people,  as  if  they  were  in  faith  a  deceived  people, 
and  the  deception  grew  out  of  God's  mode  of  teaching.  Never  can  we 
accept,  however  sincere  its  advocates,  of  such  consequential,  evil- tending 
teaching.  We  desire  not  to  endorse  a  system  which,  in  the  hands  of  a 
God-fearing  man,  may  result  in  comparative  little  injury,  but  which,  in 
the  grasp  of  infidelity,  becomes  a  power,  widel;^  felt,  in  subverting  all  the 
distinctive  orthodox  doctrines,  the  most  cherished  hopes  of  the  Church, 
and  the  true  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  literal  interpretation  is  especially  valuable  in  argument.  It  gives  the  only  solid 
foundation  for  the  expression  of  opinion  ;  for  a  sense  that  language  bears  upon  its  very 
surface  is  undoubtedly  the  one  intended  by  the  author,  and  however  unwilling  persons 
are  to  admit  it,  yet  they,  notwithstanding,  feel  its  force.  Even  mystics,  etc.,  in  explain- 
ing the  added  spiritual  sense,  wish  us  to  receive  their  own  explanations  in  this  way.  To 
resort  to  added  senses,  engenders  doubt,  or  impresses  the  mind  that  something  evasive 
exists.  Coleridge  {Aids  to  Beflectvon,  p.  82)  jusUy  observes  that,  "  in  aligning  with  in- 
fidels, or  the  weak  in  faith,  it  is  the  part  of  religious  prudence,  no  less  than  o^  religions 
morality,  to  avoid  whatever  looks  like  an  evasion.  To  retain  the  literal  sense,  whenever 
the  harmony  of  Scripture  permits,  and  reason  does  not  forbid,  is  ever  Qie  honester  and, 
nine  times  in  ten,  the  Tnore  rcUional  and  pregnant  interpretation.  The  contrary  plan  is  an 
easy  and  approved  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  difficulty  ;  but,  nine  times  in  ten,  a  bad  way  of 
solving  it."  EUicott  {Aids  to  Fhith,  Essay  9)  well  says  :  **  The  true  and  honest  method 
of  interpreting  the  Word  of  God — tfie  lUeraU  historical^  and  (jraminaJUcal — has  been  recog- 
nized in  every  age,  and  the  results  .are  seen  in  the  agreement  of  numberless  passages  of 
importance  that  may  be  found  in  expositors  of  aU  periods, '*  and  it  is  this  agreement, 
thus  cemented  by  a  common  bond,  that  adds  force  in  argument. 

Obs.  11.  All  believers  ask  for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  in  understanding  the 
Scriptures,  but  this  aid  or  enlightenment  is  not  outside  of  the  scriptural 
truth,  but  of  it.  Faith,  in  its  influence  upon  the  heart,  qualifies  the 
believer  to  appreciate  the  Word  ;  for  its  truths  can  only  be  properly 
estimated  by  him  who  practically  receives  them  and  experiences  their 
power  in  heart  and  life.  The  higher  our  experience  of  God's  promises, 
the  more  we  are  enabled  to  understand  Holy  Writ  containing  them.  The 
Author  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  Spirit :  we  honor  Him  by  asking  His  assist- 
ance to  comprehend  them,  and  such  honor  and  reliance  is  only  properly 
exhibited  by  a  personal  study  of  them.  Human  helps  are  valuable,  anA 
the  Spirit  will  certainly  (as  experience  testifies)  use  them  in  impressing 
the  truth,  provided  the  chief  reliance  is  placed  on  the  Scriptures  them- 
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selves  as  given  by  Him  and  the  moral  enlightenment  resulting  from  their 
reception.  This  distinguishes  a  mere  student  from  a  believer,  for  a  man 
may  be  learned  and  able,  and  yet  utterly  fail  to  receive  the  truth  as 
intended  (thus  failing  in  his  apprehension),  while  an  unlearned  believer, 
cordially  accepting  and  appropriating  personally  the  Scriptures,  experi- 
ences their  power  in  his  own  heart  and  life.  ("  If  any  man  will  do  His 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctriue,  whether  it  be  of  God,"  John  7  :  17)  ; 
but  both  combined,  learning  and  religious  experience,  elevates  the  man  to 
the  highest  plane. 

Whatever  principle  of  interpretation  is  adopted,  without  appropriating  practical  faith 
and  the  resultant  fruits,  ive  cannot  get  the  understanding  that  God  commends.     Unless 
the  Scriptures  make  us  *'  wise  to  salvation"  (2  Tim.  2  :  15),  an  our  theoretical  knowledge 
is  vain  {e.g.  Matt.  7  :  21-23  ;  1  Cor.  13  : 1-3,  etc.),  and  only  increases  our  condemnation 
(t.Q.  John  3  :  18,  19,  and  12  :  47,  48,  etc.).     The  grand  truths  contained  in  the  plain 
grammatical  sense  must—  as  God  intended — lead  to  a  heart-felt  obedience,  with  a  coex- 
istent moral,  religious,  spiritual  influence,  and  then  its  preciousness  will  be  self-evident. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Christian  consciousness  possesses  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit,  but 
this  witness  is  not  given  independently  of  the  truth,  but  always  connected  therewith,  and 
hence  is  evidenced  in  the  ordinary  religious  experience — not  by  a  direct  but  indirect,  not 
by  an  immediate  but  mediate  testimony— by  the  work  it  pMorms,  the  fruits  it  bestows^ 
the  experience  it  gives,  the  controlling  love  that  it  imparts.     Any  other  view  opens — as 
history  sadly  shows— the  door  to  fanaticism  and  ten  thousand  visionary  interpretations. 
Let  us  remember,  that  the  Witness  ot  the  Spirit,  the  Sealing  of  the  Spirit,  the  Mind 
which  was  in  Christ,  are  all  the  same  (comp.  President  Edwards*  On  the  Affections),  and 
it  materially  aids  us  in  estimating  the  effect  that  the  Scriptures  should  have  upon  our- 
selres  by  the  Spirit's  help,  and  in  ridding  ourselves  of  that  vast  body  of  interpretation 
preBente<l  to  us  under  the  claim  of  a  special,  supernatural,  inward  teaching  of  the  Spirit. 
An  observance  of  the  rules  common  to  language,  practical  sense,  a  due  regard  to  the  an- 
alogy of  Scripture  and  Faith,  an  observance  of  the  historical  application  in  reference  to 
opinions  and  views  held,  an  unprejudiced  mind  and  a  heart  willing,  irrespective  of  pre- 
conceived ideas,  to  bring  forth  the  real  meaning  and  intent  of  the  writer — these,  in  con- 
nection with  a  personal  experience  of  the  truth,  are  requisites  to  constitute  a  good  in- 
terpreter. 
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Proposition  5.     The  doctniie  of  the  hingdom  is  hosed  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  authenticity^  and  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  ably- 
defended  in  special  treatises,  so  that,  in  order  to  define  our  posi- 
tion, it  is  only  necessary  to  give  a  few  observations  on  the  connec- 
tion that  this  kingdom  sustains  to  inspiration.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  work,  the  subject  will  be  resumed  (^.g.  Prop.  182),  and,  as  a 
result,  the  credibility  and  inspiration  oi  tne  Scriptures  be  evi- 
denced by  the  continuous  Divine  purpose  as  shown  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Inspiration,  wlule  including,  is  not  based  on  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
Bible,  an  Froude  {Skort  Studies)  has  noticed  ;  it  is  not  established  even  fully  by  miracle 
and  prophecy,  although  essential  to  the  supernatural,  for  all  religions  claim  these  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  found  (satisfactory  to  reason)  in  a  revealed  Divine  purpose  or  plan,  clearly  an- 
nounced, carried  on  for  ages  in  the  form  and  manner  previously  stated,  the  same  being 
recognizable  at  any  period  in  the  existing  history  of  the  world,  etc.  Hence,  e.g.^  Froude 
makes  little  of  Golenso's  attack  on  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  replies  to  him,  asserting 
that  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  in  ascription  of  human  authorship  has  no  rele- 
vancy to  the  deeper  one  of  inspiration.  He  takes  the  position  of  a  writer  in  the  West- 
minster Revieio  that  any  proof  (as  that  derived  from  the  discoveries  of  Bawlinson)  of 
the  truthfi^ess  or  knowledge  of  the  Bible  record,  is  no  proof  of  Divine  inspiration.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  orthodox  party  have  sometimes  too  hastily  concluded  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Word  from  such  isolated  cases  (seeing  that  a  historical  fact  announced  in 
the  Bible  may  also  be  one  in  possession  of  fallible  man) ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Froude  and  others  forget  that  they  themselves  would  employ  historical  inaccuracy  as 
evidence  against  inspiration.  The  latter  embraces  the  former.  The  truth  is,  that  noth- 
ing will  satisfy  a  class  of  critics  ;  prove  the  genuineness  and  authenticity,  and  the  reply 
is,  that  such  may  be  the  case,  but  it  still  is  the  sole  work  of  man  ;  prove  the  inspiration 
from  doctrine,  unity,  design,  etc.,  and  the  answer  is,  that  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity is  not  yet  proven,  thus  refusing,  what  they  concede  to  be,  the  greater  to  include 
the  lesser.  Ebrard  {Gospel  Ifist.,  p.  600)  aptly  says  :  "  We  are  far  from  denying  that 
there  are  men  to  whom  no  one  could  demonstrate  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament 
writings.  He  who  will  not  believe  in  the  Risen  One  will  seek  with  unwearied  diligence 
for  loopholes  by  which  he  may  escape  from  the  positive  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Gospel  writings  and  the  truth  of  Gospel  history.  The  Gospel  still  remains  to  the  Jews 
a  stumbling-block  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness  ;  and  conversion  and  regeneration  still 
form  the  porch  of  the  understanding,  even  to  the  literary  understanding,  of  the  Script- 
ures. The  Gospel,  as  Lange  has  well  said,  is  so  inexorably  a  critic  to  everything  that 
springs  from  the  flesh,  that  the  flesh  is  stimulated  to  bring  its  negative  criticism  to  bear 
against  the  Gospel  in  return." 

Obs.  1.  All  that  we  know  of  the  covenanted  kingdom  was  spoken  by 
holy  men  of  old  as  they  were  professedly  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Bible,  which  contains  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom,  asserts  this  as.  a  fact 
How  is  this  fact  to  be  fully  recognized  ?  When  the  man  of  science  looks 
at  the  long-protracted  labors  of  nature,  how,  in  periods  far  distant,  in 
countries  far  apart,  in  century  after  century,  she  has  been  uniform  in  her 
work,  indicating  continued  unity  of  design  and  purpose  amid  the  exist- 
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ing  diversity,  he  reasonably  concludes  that  the  unseen  but  felt  (in  results) 
laws,  by  which  she  operates  and  controls  all  things^  truly  exist.  The 
inyisibility  of  them  forms  no  objection  to  belieying  iu  them,  because  their 
effects  are  visible  and  commend  themselves  to  him  as  satisfactory  and 
conclusive  evidence.  The  uniformity  of  their  operation^  especially,  forces 
upon  him  the  irresistible  conviction  of  their  reality.  The  Bible  claims  the 
same  treatment.  It  is  the  product  of  what  we  call  '^  inspiration  ;"  and  it 
asserts  that  the  same  invisible  force  or  power  that  produced  this  '^  inspira- 
tion" is  constantly  exerted  in  its  verification.  Now,  if  we  test  this 
Biblical  claim  as  we  do  the  invisible  laws  of  nature,  it  will  also  be  found 
to  possess  a  majestic  realitjr.  But  how  is  this  test  to  be  applied  ?  Surely 
not  to  the  invisible  law  itself,  for  that  cannot  be  handled,  but  to  the 
effects  that  it  produces,  or  to  the  results  which  it  accomplishes.  This  can 
be  done  in  two  ways:  either  to  have  the  effects  or  results  personally 
appropriated,  as  in  nature  to  see,  touch,  taste,  and  feel  the  same,  and  in 
religion  to  experience  its  force  and  power  by  reception  of  the  truth.;  or 
else  to  imitate  the  man  of  science  as  above  indicated.  Taking  the  latter 
mode  :  as  the  scientist  looks  at  nature,  so  let  him  survey  the  Word,  and 
see  how  men,  separated  by  ages,  countries,  languages,  customs,  habits, 
education,  intelligence,  position  and  rank,  have  continuously  unfolded  a 
redemptive  plan  ;  how  they  have  stated  and  predicted  the  same  things 
with  a  remarkable  unity  amid  a  diversity  of  style,  language,  etc. ;  how, 
when  comparison  is  instituted,  and  the  additions  of  one  are  attached  to  the 
other,  a  unity  of  Divine  purpose  is  exhibited ;  bow  this  unity  was 
preserved  in  the  events  that  occurred,  in  the  religion  that  was  established, 
in  the  Christianity  that  was  founded,  in  the  personal  experience  of 
believers,  in  the  hostility  of  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  in  the  progress  of 
the  Oospel,  in  the  internal  and  external  aspect  of  the  Word  itself  :  and 
then  let  him  give  an  adequate  cause  for  all  these  results.  It  has  become 
prevalent  in  some  quarters  to  leave  the  prophetical  portion  of  the  Word 
out  of  the  question,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  show, 
either  that  the  events  were  not  antecedent  to  prediction,  or  that  man  had 
not  shaped  their  course  influenced  by  previous  prophecy.  Without  yield- 
ing the  solid  and  unanswerable  arguments  based  on  the  past  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  (to  which  God  appeals),  uttered  as  it  was  hundreds   of  years 

Sreviouslv  and  fulfilled  in  persons  and  nations  unconscious  of  their  anterior 
efined  destiny,  we  ask  the  reader  to  consider  the  present  results  of 
professedly  inspired  prophecy:  Does  not  prophecy  find  its  mate  to-day  9 
Ix)ok  at  prophecy  what  it  foretells,  and  is  it  not  verified  in  the  continued 
present  removal  of  the  Jews  from  their  land,  in  their  scattering  among 
the  nations,  in  the  existing  times  of  the  Gentiles,  in  Jerusalem  and  Pales- 
tine remaining  under  Gentile  control,  down-trodden  and  sadly  cursed,  in 
the  Arabs  continuing  in  their  semi-civilized  condition,  in  the  existing 
Turkish  rule,  in  the  divided  state  and  headless  condition  of  the  Roman 
£mpire,  in  the  Church  with  its  institutions  and  ordinances,  the  gathering 
of  an  elect,  the  Antichrists  or  characters  and  powers  portrayed  in  their 
antagonism.  Compare  these  and  similar  fulfilments  with  tne  Record,  and  are 
they  not  described  as  things  that  shall  occur ;  delineated  too  by  writers, 
some  of  whom  lived  thousands  of  years  and  others  at  least  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  ;  and  realized  in  persons  and  nations  who  either  know 
nothing  of  the  predictions,  or  care  nothing  about  them,  or  deny  their 
credibility.     If  these  things  exist,  and  stand  thus  related  to  the  w  ord,  is 
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it  unreasonable  to  admit  the  claim  of  that  Word — viz.,  that  they  were  fore- 
told by  God  through  men  who  were  inspired  by  God,  and  thus  enabled  to 
give  them  through  the  medium  of  language.  Man  himself  has  no  power 
to  foresee  the  distant  future ;  God  alone  possesses  it,  and  in  aiding  man 


briefly  indicated,  alone  convinces  us  that  the  Bible  is  an  inspired  book, 
confirmed,  as  it  is,  by  its  reasonableness,  necessity,  historical  and  moral 
unity,  worthiness  of  the  Divine  character,  tendency  and  perfection. 

These  are  given  in  Home*s  Introdudioh,  Birk's  Bible  and  Modem  Thought,  Stowe's 
Books  of  the  Bible,  Christlieb's  Modem  DouhU  Elliott's  Treatvie,  Alexander's  Ev- 
idences, Spring's  Bible  Not  of  Man,  Butler's  Analogy,  etc.  We  are  oLd-fashioned 
enough  to  believe,  with  the  primitive  Church  and  a  long  line  of  revered  names,  that 
inspiration  was  confined  to  a  few  chosen  individuals  (2  Tim.  3  :  16  ;  Acts  1  :  10  ;  2  :  30  ; 
Heb.  3  :  7  ;  9  : 8  ;  10  :  15  ;  1  Pet  1  :  11  ;  2  Pet.  1  :21,  etc.),  that  instead  of  being  gen- 
eral it  was  exceptional,  confined  to  a  limited  number.  And,  moreover,  so  wedded 
are  we  to  **  the  old  ways,"  that  we  believe  that  the  highest  possible  proof  of  inspira- 
tion is  that  found  in  a  personal  appropriation  of  the  truth,  so  that  self-consciousness 
impressed  by  happy  experience  testifies  in  its  favor.  And  in  addition,  we  believe, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  if  the  heart  is  indisposed  to  obedience  all  the  reasoning  in  the 
world  cannot  change  it  to  receive  the  Word  as  inspired  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  a  heart 
can  be  unaffected  even  when  reason  accepts  of  the  Word  as  given  by  God.  In  reference 
to  the  latter  unhappy  class,  it  may  be  well  said,  in  the  expressive  language  of  Bernard 
{Bampton  Lee,  Tlie  Progress  of  Doctrine,  closing  of  Lee.  3d)  :  **  Does  it  wound  our 
hearts  to  see  this  wondrous  record  misapprehended,  its  unity  denied,  its  glory  dark- 
ened ?  Perhaps  it  is  a  sadder  sight  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  when  its  inspiration  is  vindi- 
cated, its  perfection  appreciated,  its  majesty  asserted  by  one  who  at  the  same  time  neg- 
lects the  great  salvation.  Such  a  case  is  not  impossible,  perhaps  is  not  uncommon. 
The  day  will  declare  it.  At  least,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  study  of  the  testimony 
is  one  thing,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  salvation  is  another,  and  that  the  record  of  the 
things  which  Jesus  did  and  said  has  attained  its  end  with  those  only  who  believing  have 
life  Uirough  His  name." 

Obs.  2.  The  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  is  based  on  inspiration,  because  it 
is  a  doctrine  which,  as  delineated,  we  ourselves,  unaided,  could  never  have 
produced  and  developed.  It  embraces  (Prop.  2.)  a  Divine  purpose  or 
plan,  extending  from  creation  into  the  eternal  ages.  The  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  contain  facts,  preparatory  stages,  historical 
connections,  relations  to  the  future,  ideas  above  human  capacity,  that 
could  not  possibly  have  been  known  if  <jod  had  not  re vealed  *  them. 
The  kingdom  is  simply  that  which  the  Almighty  designs  to  have  accom- 
plished as  the  grand  result  of  the  Divine  economy.  From  the  nature  of 
it,  its  dependence  upon  God,  its  being  the  work  of  God  and  not  of  man, 
its  having  a  theocratic  king,  we  must  go  to  God  Himself  to  learn  what  it 
is  J  and  hoiv  it  shall  be  manifested.  Man  can  only  throw  light  on  it  as  he 
gives  us  the  ideas  of  Him  who  designed  its  establishment.  The  thoughts, 
purposes,  and  works  of  the  Creator  are  not  ours,  and  can  only  be  known 
and  appreciated  to  the  extent  in  which  He  has  deemed  it  proper  to  disclose 
them.  Realizing  this,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  consider  an  appeal, 
if  well  grounded,  to  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject,  or  a  statement  given  by 
the  Bible  respecting  the  kingdom,  as  the  essential  proof  required.  Our 
belief  has  thus  something  to  rest  upon  that  does  not  come  from  fallible 
man,  but  from  Him  who  overrules  all  things.  An  authoritative,  argument 
is,  therefore,  only  founded  on  tf^e  express  language  of  Scripture ;  and  to 
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it,  consequently,  application  will  be  made,  claiming  that  only  in  so  far  as 
the  words  of  God  are  produced  in  substantiation  of  our  doctrine,  is  assent 
also  to  be  given.  The  ground  of  such  a  position  and  claim  lies  in  the 
fact  that  *'  the  things  .of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  " 
(1  Cor.  2  :  11),  and  that  hence  man  can  only  know  them  as  that  Spirit  has 
divulged  them.  Believing  that  *'all  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God ''  CZ  Tim.  3  :  16),  that  *'  holy  men  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost "  (2  Pet.  1  :  21),  our  doctrine  is  exclusively  derived  from  such 
inspired  Scriptures.  Through  our  entire  argument  this  will  be  our 
posture,  and  finally  in  the  concluding  propositions,  after  having  passed 
over  the  record,  there  will  be  submitted  to  the  reader,  as  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  inspiration,  the  harmony  and  intimate  connection 
existing  in  the  historical  progression  relating  to,  and  the  doctrinal  unity 
of,  the  kingdom. 

There  is  no  half-way  honse  on  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  the  utterances  per- 
taining to  doctrine  and  the  Will  of  God.  It  is  a  dimming  of  the  gold,  a  mere  praising  of 
the  counterfeit,  for  persons  to  profess  to  accept  of  the  utterances  of  Jesus  and  the  say- 
ings of  the  prophets  under  the  color  of  a  universal  human  or  intellectual  inspiration,*  to 
enlogize  the  same  most  highly,  and  yet  deny  a  Divine  inspiration.  This,  too,  is  done  for 
purposes  that  are  dishonorable  ;  it  proving  an  insidious  and  expert  way  to  undermine 
Christianity.  Simple  honesty  and  integrity  demand  that  such  utterances  and  sayings 
should  be  received  under  the  claim  assumed  of  being  divinely  inspired,  or  else  they 
should  be  rejected  with  the  already  declined  belief  in  such  inspiration.  Alas,  many  are 
critical  only  to  find  fault,  friendly  only  to  stab  more  severely,  lauding  only  to  lower  and 
demoralize  ;  these  are  prevalent  characteristics  of  the  present  day.  Transformations 
into  religious  forms  of  thought,  but  meaning  naturalistic  things  ;  professed  worship  of 
the  divine  but  denoting  nature  ;  reverence  for  law  and  redemption  but  referring  to  the 
inexorable,  immutable  laws  of  the  universe  and  human  progress — these  and  similar 
phases  are  exhibited  in  those  who  magnify  inspiration,  but  mean  by  it  intellectual  power 
or  the  force  of  genius.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  books  of  such  writers  leaves  the  decided 
impression  that  aU  such  would  greatly  rejoice  in  the  downfall  of  Christianity.  The 
laudation  of  such  authors  by  the  Church  is  a  weakness  ;  for  while  disinclined  to  treat 
them  with  scorn  or  abuse,  yet  those  who  dishonor  Christ  in  this  way  deserve— however 
they  may  praise  Christ  as  a  mighty  genius,  Reformer,  etc.— no  eulogy  from  believers. 
If  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  received  at  aU,  they  must,  in  consistency,  be  received  as  the 
Word  of  God.  This,  and  this  reiterated,  is  their  fonndation,  and  it  cannot  be  ignored 
or  transformed.  And  this  too  should  not  be  applied  to  any  other  book  ;  hence  those 
theories  which  extend  inspiration  to  eminent  men  are  antagonistic  to  the  truth.  Re- 
cently, in  an  edition  of  'Banyan's  works,  we  are  gravely  told  :  '*  Bunyan's  thoughts  are 
inspiration  of  God, "  an  idea  which  Bunyan  would  have  rejected  as  abhorrent.  The 
Christian  Utiion  (May  21st,  1877)  makes  inspiration  to  be  in  all  things  created,  and  it 
''runs  through  all  ages,  all  climes,  all  nations.*'  It  scouts  the  idea  of  inspiration  being 
exceptional,  and  says  :  "  The  Bible  is  more  than  a  work  of  genius ;  it  is  the  work  of 
God,  bat  of  God  speaking  in  the  experiences  of  the  devoutest  and  best  irstructed 
souls  ;  of  a  God  who  is  not  merely  here  and  there,  in  special  men  and  places,  but  is  All 
in  all."  This  Pio-pantheistic  theory  is  very  prevalent.  The  looseness  with  which  **  in- 
spiration** is  attributed  to  all  believers — the  same  in  kind,  but  probably  not  in  degree, 
that  was  p^ven  to  holy  men  of  old — is  weU  illustrated  in  Beecher*s  sermon  {Christian 
Union,  April  10th,  1878 \  **  Inspiration  Immanent  and  Universal.'*  We  reproduce  but  a 
sentence  :  "  So  then,  when  you  ask  me  if  the  inspiration  which  men  receive  from  God 
nowadays  is  the  same  which  men  received  from  Him  in  olden  times,  I  say  that  it  is  the 
same  in  kind.  If  you  ask  me,  whether  it  is  the  same  in  authority,  I  say  yes,  so  far  as 
their  own  conduct  is  concerned,"  etc.  Compare  a  criticism  of  Morell's  Philosophy  cf 
Rdigion  (Xorih  Brii.  Review^  August,  1849),  who,  while  rejecting  the  extreme  of  Ger- 
hard, Buxtorf,  and  others  (who  made  even  the  vowel  points  inspired),  faUs  into  the 
opposite  one  of  making  inspiration  to  consist,  not  in  the  communication  of  God's 
will  but  in  reception.  What  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  such  utterances,  and 
those  of  confirmed  unbelief,  as  expressed  e.g.  in  F.  W.  Newman's  History  of  the  Hebrew 
Monarcfiy,  or  Greg's  Creed  of   Cfiristendom^  which  make   inspiration  to  be  a  sort  of 
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**  divine  afflatas  '*  peculiar  to  all  men,  specially  believers  and  men  of  genius.  Thus  Greg 
(p.  226  and  235)  remarks  :  ''  When  it  is  His  will  that  mankind  shoold  make  some  great 
step  forward,  should  achieve  some  pregnant  discovery,  He  calls  into  being  some  cerebral 
organization  of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude,  as  that  of  David,  Isaiah,  Plato,  Shakes- 
peare, Bacon,  Newton,  Luther,  Pascal,  which  gives  birth  to  new  ideas  and  grander  con- 
ceptions of  the  truths  vital  to  humanity.'*  **  In  a  true  and  simple,  but  not  orthodox 
sense,  we  believe  all  the  pure,  wise,  and  mighty  in  soul  to  be  inspired,  and  to  be  in- 
spired for  the  instruction  and  elevation  of  mankind.*'  As  illustrated  in  Greg  himsell 
This  is  but  a  reproduction  of  Parker,  who  affirmed  :  "  It  (inspiration)  is  coextensive 
with  the  faithful  use  of  man's  natural  powers.  Now  this  inspiration  is  limited  to  no 
sect,  age,  or  nation.  It  is  wide  as  the  world,  and  common  as  God.  It  is  not  given  to 
a  few  men  in  the  infancy  of  the  world  to  monopolize  inspiration  and  bar  God  out  of  the 
soul." 

Ohs.  3.  Deny  the  inspiration  of  the  Word,  and  then  it  becomes  merely 
the  word  or  conjecture  of  man.  The  kingdom  predicted  in  its  pages  may 
then  faily  becanse  man  is  liable  to  mistake,  it  also  will  not  answer  to 
save  inspiration  bv  the  principle  of  accommodation  (Farmer),  or  b^ 
arbitrary  exegesis(Storr),  or  by  moral  interpretation  (Kant),  or  by  allegori- 
cal interpretation  (Steir),  or  by  pan-harmonic  exposition  (German),  or  by 
confining  it  to  essentials  (Herder),  or  by  embracing  mere  belief  and  eleya- 
tion  of  soul  (De  Wette),  or  by  making  it  talent  developed  by  speculation 
(Schelling),  or  by  constituting  it  a  rational  spirit  which  receives  more  and 
more  its  due  form  in  succeeding  works  (Billroth),  or  by  contending  for  a 
verbal  inspiration  (Dick),  or  by  restricting  it  to  intuitional  truths 
(Morell),  or  by  identifying  it  with  genius  under  the  influence  of  truth 
(Parker) — because  none  of  these  find  a  support  either  in  the  grammatical 
sense,  or  in  the  declarations  respecting  inspiration  in  the  record  itself, 
or  in  the  contents  of  the  Scripture  taken  as  a  whole.  Formerly,  too, 
inspiration  was  utterly  denied  and  derided  by  infidels  ;  at  present,  under 
the  assumed  leverage  of  comparative  religion,  they  have  shifted  their 
ground,  and  in  numerous  works  admit  that  it  is  inspired,  but  with  the 
same  kind  of  inspiration  that  accompanies  all  truth  and  all  human  efforts  ; 
some  even  adding,  that  men  have  existed  and  now  exist  who  possess  this 
inspiration  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  prophets  and  apostles.  Some, 
through  a  refined  pantheistic  theorizing,  make  it  to  proceed  from  God  and 
loudly  boast  of  their  God-given,  Spirit-derived  inspiration.  While  all 
this  profession  and  misuse  of  old  terms  cannot  affect  the  intelligent 
believer,  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  multitude. 
What  makes  the  rebutting  of  such  claims  the  more  difficult  is  the 
unfortunate  and  ill-considered  position  occupied  by  otherwise  able  leaders 
of  Christianity.  On  the  one  hand,  the  extreme  so  strenuously  con- 
tended for  by  some,  that  even  the  words  themselves  were  inspired,^  is 
evidently  burdening  inspiration  with  a  load  that  is  unnecessary.  Indeed, 
in  the  light  of  the  modest  introduction  of  Luke  (1  :  1-3),  the  request  of 
Paul  for  his  mss.  and  cloak,  the  personal  references  of  Paul  and  John, 
the  salutations,  the  special  (1  Tim.  5  :  23)  recommendation  to  Timothy, 
the  unimportant  variations  in  the  gospels,  the  differences  in  mss.,  no  two 
being  exactly  alike,  the  retention  of  a  distinctive  personal  style,  the  differ- 
ence of  relation  of  the  same  event — ^these  things,  dispassionately  considered, 
go  far  to  show  that  we  must  not  necessarily  assume  that  every  word  or 
sentence  is  inspired.  On  the  other  hand,  the  concessions  made  by  many 
intrude  doubt  and  undermine  confidence  in  the  credibility  and  inspiration 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     Some  e.ff.  maintain  that  only  a  small 
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portion  is  directly  inspired,  the  rest  being  of  human  origin  ;  others,  that 
the  record  that  we  now  have  is  given  from  recollection  of  a  previous 
inspired  one  ;  some^  that  the  main  truths  were  given  bj[  revelation  but  are 
incorporated  with  much  that  is  human  appended  to  it,  including  even 
error  ;  others,  that  the  inspiration  only  consisted  in  a  restraining  influence 
from  error  in  general,  or  a  guidance  into  truth  without  removing  the 
possibility  of  falling  into  error ;  some  that  the  moral  portion  is  alone 
inspired  (which  some  contend  is  an  inspiration  common  to  all  reli^ons); 
others,  that  it  only  consists  in  the  Divine  approval  and  adoption  of  writ- 
ings composed  by  men,  because  of  the  important  truths  contained.  The 
most  fanciful  conjectures,  without  proof,  are  submitted  as  theories  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  inspiration.'  The  only  safe  conclusion  to  which  a 
believer  in  the  Word  can  come,  amid  the  variety  of  conflicting  opinions 
and  on  a  subject  which  certainly  has  its  difficulties,  is  to  adhere  to  the 
utterances  of  the  Word  itself  concerning  it,  and  to  frame  a  definition 
which  neither  exceeds  nor  lessens  the  extent  given  to  it  by  Scripture. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  definition  given  (e.g.  by  Home,  vol.  1, 
Introd.  p.  92)  long  ago  should  be  discarded — viz.,  that  it  is  **  the  impart- 
ing such  a  degree  of  Divine  assistance,  influence,  or  guidance,  as  shoufld 
enable  the  authors  of  the  Scri2)tures  to  communicate  religious  knowledge 
to  others,  without  error  or  mistake,  whether  the  subjects  of  such  com- 
munications were  things  then  immediately  revealed  to  those  who  declared 
them,  or  things  with  which  they  were  before  acquainted.*'  A  definition 
which  embraces  the  ideas  taught,  freedom  from  error,  an  essential  unity 
in  teaching,  sufficiently  covers  the  ground.*  Taking  the  Scriptures  as 
they  teach,  we  must,  if  believers  in  tne  same,  receive  them  as  given,  even 
under  the  peculiar  style,  learning,  disposition,  etc.,  of  the  writers,  through 
a  Divine  guidance  and  aid,  so  that  they  contain  revelations  imparted, 
through  human  mediums,  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  the  ideas  or 
truths  are  portrayed  in  words  familiar  to   the    writers,  and   sufficiently 

Precise  in  expression  to  give  a  correct  meaning  to  what  Ood  intended, 
'aking  such  a  view,  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  tnat  every  specific  word  or 
phrase  or  sentence  is  directly  inspired  ;  that  God  gave  no  freedom  to  the 
writer  in  choice  of  language,  and  no  latitude  in  the  manner  of  conveying 
ideas.  There  may  even  here  be  an  exception.  In  covenants,  promises, 
distinctive  prophecies,  etc.,  asserted  to  come  directlv  from  God  in 
messages  to  individuals,  we  may  reasonably  affirm,  that  bein^  of  special 
importance  and  significance,  ana  coming  thus  from  God,  the  ideas  them- 
selves would  be  clad  in  language  suj^gested  by  the  Spirit.  The  longer  a 
student  compares  Scripture  with  Scripture,  the  more  will  he  become 
impressed  that  even  in  the  very  language  of  the  more  imx)ortant  and  essen- 
tial portions  of  the  Word  a*  peculiar  care  has  been  exercised  in  their 
choice,  resulting  in  a  harmony  that  cannot  otherwise  be  explained.^ 

'  Thus  e.g.  Baylee,  VerML  Inspiration,  Tregelles  in  Preface  to  The  Book  qf  Revda- 
Hon,  Oanssen's  Theopneusiie,  Haldane*8  Verbal  Inspiraium,  Lord's  Plenary  Inspiration 
€f  the  Scriptures,  and  others.  "The  Believer's  Meeting  for  Bible  Stndy "  laid 
down  {7%e  TruUi,  voL  4,  No.  10.  p.  452)  the  foUowing  as  essential :  **  We  believe  *  that 
all  Scriptnre  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,'  by  which  we  understand  the  whole  of 
the  book  caUed  the  Bible  ;  nor  do  we  take  the  statement  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
sometimes  foolishly  said  that  works  of  human  genius  are  inspired,  but  in  the  sense  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  gave  the  very  loords  of  the  sacred  writings  to  holy  men  of  old  ;  and  that 
His  divine  inspiration  is  not  in  different  degrees,  but  extends  e<]^uaUy  and  fully  to  all 
parts  of  these  writings,  historical,  poetical,  doctrinal,  and  prophetical,  and  to  the  smaUest 
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word  and  ir^ledion  of  a  word,  proTided  such  word  is  found  in  the  original  manuscripts. 
2  Tim.  3  :  16,  17  ;  2  Pet.  1  :  21  ;  1  Cor.  2  :  13  ;  Mark  12  :  26.  36,  and  13  :  11  ;  Acte  1  :  16, 
and  2  :  4."    These  brethren,  avoiding  one  extreme,  certainly  fall  into  another  by  press- 
ing the  word  '*  all "  (comp.  usage  in  Scripture)  to  denote  **  the  very  words  "  and  "  the 
smallest  word  and  inflection  of  a  word,"  thus  loading  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  with  a 
burden  that  the  Word  does  not  impose.     The  statements  in  the  Obs.  already  indicate  this, 
but  it  may  be  added,  that  the  repetitions  of  the  same  ideas  (said  to  have  been  delivered  At 
the  same  time  and  place,  and  stated  to  have  been  given  **  in  these  words*'),  with  decided 
verbal  discrepancies,  show  that  the  thought  was  inspired  and  some  latitude  (covering  style, 
personal  peculiarities)  was  allowed  to  its  expression — the  sense  is  the  same,  althougli 
differently  expressed.     Moreover  if  this  verbal  theory  be  correct,  then  it  plunges  us  into 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  ascertain  what  is  Scripture  or  inspired.     No  translations  can. 
be  really  the  Word  of  God,  for  the  words  in  which  the  same  was  given  are  replaced  by  a 
substitution.     More  than  this  :  what  original  lis.  is  then  authoritative  and  infallible, 
seeing  that  no  two  (of  the  ancient)  are  alike  in  their  verbal  statements.     (It  seems  to 
the  writer  that  if  t^e  theory  were  true,  then  God  would  have  providentially  preserved  a 
sufficient  number  of  mss.  to  be  indicative  of  the  fact. )    The  reason  assigned  by  Lord, 
Carson,  and  others,  in  favor  of  verbal  inspiration  being  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
thoughts  are  only  conveyed  in  words,  is  sufficiently  met  by  various  writers,  e.g.  article  on 
*'  Inspiration  "  in M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopaidia.  Rev.  Dr.  Sprecher  ( (Jrx)nndwork  of 
TheoL,  p.  383,  etc.)  rejects  a  mere  mechanical  theory  and  adopts  '*  the  Plenary  Inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptores,  as  extending  to  words  as  well  as  things,"  but  he  explains  and 
modifies  as  follows  :  *'  The  Bible,  with  all  its  ideas  and  all  its  words,  is  God's  book  of 
revelation  ;  that  is,    He  so  moved,  influenced,  controlled,  and  used  the  faculties,  the 
mode  of  thought,  and  the  style  of  language  of  the  sacred  writers,  as  to  make  them  His 
organs  through  which  to  give  a  written  revelation  of  His  Word,  of  the  plan  of  salvation. 
They  did  not  speak  as  they  were  dictated  to,  but  they  did  speak  as  they  icere  n\oveii  by,  the 
Holy  Ghost."    He  thus  unites  the  human  and  divine  elements  in  a  definition,  which  he 
thinks  (p.  385  and  389)  is  consistent  with  **  the  little  discrepancies  and  inaccuracies 
which   some    think  they  see  in  the  minor  details  of  historical  circumstances,    etc.'* 
Being  **  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  "  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
all  cases,  taught  or  dictated  the  identical  words  used,  for  it  seems  that  in  connection 
with  inspiration  (guarding  the  truths  pertaining  to  salvation)  an  inspired  man  could,  as 
Paul  evidences,  introduce  matter  suggested  by  his  own  mind  {e.g.,  in  reference  to  mar- 
riage, greetings,  remembrances,  direction  to  Timothy  respecting  his  health,  requests 
concerning  personal  matters).     Our  position  is  fortified  by  Luke's  introduction  to  his 
Gospel ;  by  the  liberty  allowed  (preserving  the  idea)  of  quoting  from  the  Septuagint  when 
differing  (thus  indicating  mere  human  origin  unless  the  translators  were  also  divinely 
inspired,  which  no  one  affirms)  from  the  Hebrew  ;  by  the  differing  phraseology  in  whicb. 
the  same  language  (said  to  have  been  uttered  at  the  same  time)  and  the  same  events  are 
recorded  ;  by  the  compression  of  detailed  matter  previously  given  ;  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  some  of  the  writers  refer  to  their  own  writings,  claiming  a  distinct  personality  in 
their  construction. 

<  It  is  a  sad  illustration  of  human  infirmity  to  notice  not  only  how  inspiration  has  been 
interpreted,  but  even  claimed  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  Spiritualists  and 
Parker  school.  Between  those  who  claimed  (Prop.  4,  Obs.  3  and  notes)  the  direct  Divine 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Parker  {Discourses,  p.  160-5),  who  asserted  that  God, 
more  or  less,  inspires  all  men,  there  are  indeed  great  diversities,  but  they  can  all  be 
traced  back  to  a  mystical,  transcendental,  Gnostical  element  held  in  common.  They 
differ  only  as  to  the  agency  employed  and  the  degree  experienced.  Parker,  e.g.  would 
undoubtedly  recoil  from  the  extravagances  of  the  Philadelphian  Society  established  by 
Pordage  (1651),  the  mummeries  of  Antoinette  Bourignon,  Jane  Lead,  Poiset,  Hoker,  "the 
navel  light  "or  illuminations  mentioned  by  Dr.  Young  (Stilling),  the  vagaries  of  the 
French  prophets  (1708-30),  the  Irvingites,  the  Inspiration  Congregation  of  Wetteraw 
(Kurtz,  Ch.  JFis.,  vol.  2,  p.  277),  the  Shakers,  the  Mormons,  Swedenborgians,  Insj^iration- 
ists  of  Iowa  (Nordhoff's  Cominunistic  Societies),  etc.,  but  they  all  held  to  an  "  inward 
vision" — a  reception  of  the  divine — and  this  is  precisely  what  Parker  and  others  do, 
only  in  an  ordinary  manner  and  not  in  the  extraordinary  asserted  by  these  enthusiasts. 
The  difference  is,  that  the  one  occupies  a  lower  plane  than  the  other,  but  they  all  agree 
that  outside  of  the  Bible,  in  their  own  persons,  through  a  divine  bestowal,  they  also  have 
inspiration.  All  that  profess  themselves  to  be  inspired  and  not  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  inspiration  of  the  Word,  can  bo  legitimately  placed  in  the  same  category.  The 
Benan,  Parker  idea  of  inspiration  is  only  a  revival  of  an  old  opinion.  The  Spiritualists 
claim  that  through    their  mediums   and  writers  they  obtain  '*  Living  Gospels  from 
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Modem  Saints."  A  specimen  can  be  seen  in  Dayis'  Sacred  Oospds  ofArdbida,  foim- 
ing  JnspiraiioTis  of  Original  Saints.  Owen,  the  most  moderate,  still  asserts  {Deb.  Land, 
p.  242,  etc.),  that  this  continued  inspiration  may  be  mixed  with  error.  The  Lon- 
don SpirUual  Magazine  has  for  its  motto  :  *'  It  (Spiritualism)  recognizes  a  continuous 
diyine  inspiration  in  man."  A  convention  of  Spiritualists  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  in  a  resolution  said  :  **  That  no  inspired  communication  in  this  or  any  other 
age  (whatever  claims  may  be  or  have  been  set  up  as  to  its  source)  is  authoritative  any 
further  than  it  expresses  truth  to  the  individual  consciousness— which  last  is  the  final 
standard  to  which  all  inspired  or  spiritual  teaching  must  be  brought  for  judgment. 
That  inspiration,  or  the  influx  and  promptings  from  the  spiritual  realm,  is  not  a  miracle 
of  a  past  age,  but  a  perpetual  fact,  the  ceaseless  method  of  the  divine  economy  for  human 
elevation."  The  Lyceum  (Toledo,  O.,  vol.  1,  No.  11)  says  inspiration  is  a  product  of 
**  the  immortal  souls  of  mortal  men,"  and  says  that  instead  of  ceasing,  '*  inspiration  has 
increased,  for  man  has  attained  higher  spiritual  development  than  he  enjoyed  in  past 
ages."  There  is  a  large  and  growing  class  of  able  writers  (Dean  Stanley,  Robertson,  Ser- 
vice, Jukes,  Brown,  etc.),  who  endeavor  to  soften  down  and  apologize  for  numerous 
statements  in  the  Word,  on  the  ground  of  making  allowance  for  the  age,  the  traits  of 
character  of  the  writers,  ignorance,  etc.  To  illustrate  :  Mozley's  Ruling  Ideas  iri  Early 
Ages,  and  their  Jielaiion  to  Old  Testament  Fhitk,  interprets  the  Old  Testament  in  such 
a  manner,  in  accommodation  to  prevailing  beliefs  influencing  the  wTiters,  that  we  must 
often  reject  the  letter,  but  still  can — if  we  wish  to — hold  fast  to  the  spirit.  This  sets 
aside  all  inspiration,  excepting  that  which  is  common  to  all  books.  German  destructive 
critics,  in  order  to  eulogize  and  magnify  Naturalism  (which  to  them  is  a  sufficient  divin- 
ityX  teach  a  **  Natural  Inspiration,"  because  it  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  removal 
of  the  supernatural  and  miraculous  element.  *' Broad  Church  Liberalism"  in  I'he 
Monthly  Religious  Magazine^  (quoted  Princdon  Review^  January,  1861,  p.  84)  lauds  the 
writers  of  Essays  and  Reviews,  whose  pernicious  tendencies  are  so  apparent  and  wide- 
spread, and  gives  the  epitome  of  their  teaching  :  *'  Their  doctrine  is,  that  the  race  is  a 
collective  man,  to  outgrow,  in  time,  the  regulative  discipline  of  childhood,  and  be 
nioved  by  the  spirit  within,  and  not  subject  to  authority  without ;  that  the  Bible  is  not 
a  book  of  plenary  inspiration,  or  Christianity  a  universal  religion,  specially  authenticated 
in  Palestine  ;  but  that  God  inspires  men  ever  and  anywhere  ;  that  there  is  only  one 
kind  of  inspiration,  and  all  good  men  have  it,  as  well  as  prophets  and  apostles  ;  and  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  such  as  the  Trinity  and  the  fall  of  man,  are  to  be  held  in 
the  light  of  a  'philosophical  rendering.'"  Gail  Hamilton  {Whai  think  ye  of  Christ?) 
affirms  an  inspiration  common  to  all  men,  and  gives  us  no  infallible,  authoritative  Word. 
Greg(T%«  ih-eed  of  Cliristendom)  allows  that  in  religious  doctrine  the  writers  may  have 
been  guarded  against  error,  but  even  vitiates  this  by  allowing  human  judgment  to  decide 
what  is  or  is  not,  inspired.  Thus  writers  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  Priestley,  and 
from  him  to  Renan,  have  either  denied  inspiration,  or  made  it  universal,  or  attached  to 
it  such  limitations  as  practically  to  lessen  our  confidence  in  scripture  statements.  This 
work  is  widening  and  extending,  men  and  women,  talented  and  learned,  unbelievers  and 
professedly  believers,  are  engaged  in  it,  presenting  definitions  and  distinctions  which 
are  deigned  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  teaching  of  the  Word. 

3  fV)r  alleged  error  and  discrepancies,  see  works  like  Home's  Irdrod.,  Birks'  Bible  and 
Mod,  Tlioughi,  etc.,  specially  devoted  to  their  consideration.  The  argument  of  this  work 
is  intended  to  develop  from  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  alone,  a  sufficient  proof  for 
inspiration*  in  the  remarkable  unity  of  doctrinal  teaching,  and  of  the  revealed  Divine 
Purpose.  This  materially  confirms  the  reasoning  of  Birks,  Home,  etc.,  and  also  shows 
that  the  variations  of  mss.  (pointed  out  by  the  warmest  friends  of  inspiration,  but  now 
seized  by  destructive  criticism)  are  only  incidental  in  transmission,  and  do  not  affect  a 
single  doctrine.  As  illustrative  of  the  diversity  of  views  entertained,  the  reader's  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  six  articles  on  the  question  '*  What  is  Inspiration?"  in  the  North 
American  Review  (1879).  Rev.  Dr.  Hedges'  view  virtually  degrades  the  Bible,  for,  making 
inspixation  to  be  equivalent  to  faith  and  its  expression,  or  the  outgrowth  of  a  divine 
higher  life,  he  reaches  this  conclusion  :  *'  There  are  other  Bibles  thfuo.  those  which  con- 
tain the  records  and  the  types  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  faiths."  This  leaves  us  no 
authoritative  and  infallible  rule.  Rev.  Dr.  Washburn  denies  a  verbal  inspiration  ; 
waives  the  question  '*  What  is  Inspiration  ?"  and  simply  appeals  to  Christian  experience 
as  evidencing  inspiration.  Rev.  Giles  makes  inspiration  to  consist  in  the  truths  revealed 
by  the  Lord  to  man,  and  **  a  man  is  inspired  when  the  Lord  takes  such  possession  of  his 
mind  and  utterance,  that  he  writes  or  speaks  what  the  Lord  commands  him  ;  and  what 
he  so  writes  or  speaks  is  divine  truth  in  natural  forms."  He  does  not  sufficiently  dis- 
criminate between  inspiration  and  its  resultant,  and  attaches  to  his  view  the  Swedenbor- 
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gian  idea  of  **  oorrespondences."    Bey.  Newman  affirms  inspiration  to  be  "a  divine 
revelation"  which  did  not  depress  or  silence  the  individoality  of  the  sacred  writers,  and 
which  led  into  all  truth.     Sometimes  the  thought  was  divine  and  the  language  human  ; 
again  in  some  instances  so  direct  was  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  that  botJ^  thought  and 
l^iguage  were  divinely  impressed  ;  and  then  again  utterances  were  given  without  divine 
aid,  *'  as  when  St.  Paul  expressed  his  intention  to  visit  Spain  but  was  providentially 
hindered,  as  when  he  had  forgotten  whether  he  had  '  baptized  any  other/  as  when 
St.  John  expressed  the  uncer^Linty  of  hope  :  '  I  hope  to  come  to  you.* "    The  sacred 
writers  were  aided  in  *'  recollection,"  in  **  suggestion,"  and  in  **  revelation,"  and  this 
assistance  presents  us  with  an  infallible  record.     The  article  is  excellent,  and  the  only 
serious  objection  to  be  urged  against  it,  is,  that  he  allows  a  continuation  of  inspiration 
by  the  same  Spirit  down  to  the  present  day,  which  (however  guarded  by  the  expression, 
'  No  original  truth  has  been  given  since  John  wrote  his  Apocalypse")  is  too  much  in 
favor  of  unbelieving,  and  special  Spirit-derived,  claims.     The  fifth  article,  by  the  Most 
B;ev.  Gibbons  (Archb.  of  Baltimore)  says  :  '*  To  the  question '  What  is  Inspiration? '  a 
Oatholic  theologian  would  answer,  that  it  is  a  supernatural  help  whereby  God,  at  various 
times,  down  to  the  end  of  the  Apostolic  age,  enUghtened  the  minds  of  certain  men  that 
they  might  know  the  truths  which  He  wished  to  deliver  in  writing  to  His  Church,  and 
moved  their  wills  to  write  them  and  nothing  else.     Thus  raised  to  a  supernatural  level, 
these  penmen,  through  divine  assistance,  fulfilled  with  unerring  accuracy  the  counsel 
of  God,  and  consequently  is  He  truly  said  to  be  the  author  of  these  books."    (The  criti- 
cal student  will  be  interested  in  noticing  that  he  expressly  asserts  that  no  books,  saving 
those  thus  given,  whatever  truth  they  may  contain,  can  become  Scripture  and  thus  infal- 
lible authority — and  that  inspiration  is  limited  **  to  the  end  of  the  Apostolic  age."    How 
this  bears  upon  making  tradition  authoritatiire  with  the  Scriptures  is  easily  seen,  and 
how  it  opposes  the  claim  of  his  Church  to  continued  inspiration  can  readily  be  appreci. 
ated.)    The  article  is  excellent  in  many  respects  and  ably  meets  some  of  the  erroneous 
statements  made  in  the  previous  ones,  but  is  vitiated  by  making  the  Church  the  infallible 
interpreter  of  the  inspired  Word.     The  last  article,  by  John  Fiske,  is  from  the  unbelieving 
stand-point,  and  makes  the  Bible  the  work  of  fallible  men,  denying  divine  inspiration 
and  refusing  to  look  at  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole.     These  and  other  attempts  to  de> 
fine  inspiration  remind  us  that  since  the  Scriptures  are  silent  as  to  the  modus  operandi, 
any  effort  to  explain  must  simply  remain  conjecture.     Whatever  truth  there  might  per- 
tain to  degrees  in  inspiration  or  to  no  degrees  (simply  quantity — so  Whately)  in  the 
same,  to  superintendence,  suggestion,  direct  revelation,  invigoration  of  memory,  etc., 
one  thing  is  self-evident  that  the  Scriptures  themselves  claim — what  we  must  allow  — 
a  Plenary  (i.e.,  full,  complete)  Inspiration,  which  being  miraculous,  is,  as  to  mode,  above 
our  comprehension,  but  commends  itself  to  us  by  Us  results  as  evidenced  in  the  book  it- 
self, in  tne  history  of  mankind,  and  in  the  personal  experience  of  believers.    (Comp.  the 
writings,  on  inspiration,  of  Elliott,  Candlish,  Harris,  Eadie,  Henderson,  Wescott,  Dick, 
Lord.     The  North  Brit.  Beview,  Nov.  Ist,  1852,  Browne,  EUicott,  Woods,  Haldane,  etc.) 
*  Dean  Alford*s  (Gr.  Test.)  view  of  Inspiration,  thus  amended,  seems  to  be  near  the 
truth.    Such  an  emendation  is  required  by  the  greater  importance  of  such  portions  over 
others.     Thus  e.g,  in  the  Covenant  the  singular  **  seed  "  is  purposely  chosen  instead  of 
the  plural  form,  which  would  the  most  naturally  suggest  itself  to  man.     The  singular  is 
remarkably  significant,  and,  as  traced,  demanded  in  God's  plan.    Prof.  Christlieb  in  his 
address,  *^M6d.  Infidelity,**  before  the  Ch.  Alliance,  has  some  good  remarks  on  Inspiration 
and  also  discriminates  between  portions  of  the  Word.     Compare  Home's  Introd.  Ap.  vol. 
1,  p.  443,  etc.,  Knapp's  Theol.,  Birks*  Bible  and  Mod.  Thought,  VanOosterzee's  C'^.  Dogmai" 
ics,  etc.     The  human  element  must  not  be  discarded,  just  as  little  as  the  language  em- 
ployed,  but  while  this  presents  us  peculiar,  distinctive  traits  and  characteristics,  it  at 
the  same  time  includes  freedom  from  positive  error.    Hence  Bp.  Goodwin's  concession 
that  inspiration  may  be  consistent  with  inaccuracy  in  physics,  et>c.,  must  be  rejected ; 
for  no  inspired  book  can  contain  decided  error,  although,  without  explaining,  it  may 
employ  language  and  ideas,  as  currently  understood  and  comprehended,  which,  from  a 
purely  scientific  view,  is  not  scientifically  correct.    This  is  done,  more  or  less,  by  all 
writers,  and  is  an  accommodation  to  the  human  element.     Hence  Webster's  and  Wilken. 
son's  (Introd.  Or.  Test.)  definition  is  objectionable  :  '*  It  will  be  understood,  that  an  in- 
spiration which  may  be  truly  characterized  as  direct,  personal,  independent,  plenary,  is 
consistent  with  the  use  of  an  inferior  or  provincial  dialect,  with  ignorance  of  scientific 
facts  and  other  secular  matters,  with  mistakes  in  historical  allusions  or  references,  and 
mistakes  in  conduct,  and  with  circumstances  forming  discrepancies  between  inspired  per- 
sons in  relating  discourses,  conversations,  or  events."     We  fail  to  see  how  all  this  can  be 
consistent  with  inspiration.  If  true,  it  leaves  us  no  infallible  guide.  The  truth  lies  in  a  due 
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medimn  between  those  extreme  views,  recognizing  the  human  element  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  Divine,  and  the  latter  as  so  controlling  that  nothing  is  presented  to 
justify  decided  error. 

Prof.  Stowe  {Tfie  Books  of  ike  Bible,  p.  19)  after  stating  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  specimen 
of  God's  skill  as  a  writer,  adds  :  **  It  is  not  the  words  of  the  Bible  that  were  inspired  ;  it 
is  not  the  thooghts  of  the  Bible  that  were  inspired  ;  it  is  the  men  who  wrote  the  Bible 
that  were  imspired.  Inspiration  acts  not  on  the  man's  words,  not  on  the  man's  thonghts, 
bat  on  the  man  himself  ;  so  that  he,  by  his  own  spontaneity,  under  the  impulse  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  conceives  certain  thoughts  and  gives  utterance  to  them  in  certain  words, 
both  the  words  and  thoughts  receiving  the  peculiar  impress  of  the  mind  which  conceived 
and  uttered  them,  and  being  in  fact  just  as  really  his  own,  as  they  could  have  been  if 
there  had  been  no  inspiration  at  all  in  the  case.  The  birth  and  nature  of  Christ  afford 
an  exact  illustration.  The  holy  Infant  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  though  begotten  of 
God  directly  without  any  human  father  (as  it  was  said, '  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon 
thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ') — this  Infant  lived  by  his 
mother's  life,  and  grew  by  the  mother's  growth,  and  partook  of  the  mother's  nature,  and 
vras  just  as  much  her  child  as  he  could  have  been  if  Joseph  had  been  his  father,  the 
human  and  the  divine  in  most  intimate  and  inseparable  conjunction.  It  is  this  very 
fact  of  the  commingled  and  inseparable  imion  of  the  human  and  divine  which  consti- 
tutes  the  utility,  wMch  makes  out  the  adaptedness  to  the  wants  of  men,  both  of  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ  and  of  the  gift  of  the  Word.  Inspiration  generally  is  a  purifying  and 
an  elevation  and  an  intensification  of  the  human  intellect  subjectively  rather  than  an 
objective  suggestion  and  communication ;  though  suggestion  and  communication  are 
not  excluded." 

Obs.  4.  Occupying  this  position  at  the  ontset,  we  insist  upon  it  that  the 
apostles  were  fully  and  accurately  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
kin^om,  t.e.,  as  to  its  nature,  and  nence  were  qualified  to  teach  it. 
Aside  from  their  being  specially  called  to  preach  the  kingdom,  this  in- 
spiration influence  bestowed  upon  them  {e.g.y  Luke  12  :  12,  John  16  :13, 
14,  15,  Luke  24  :  49,  1  Cor.  2  :  12,  13,  Eph.  3  :  4,  1  Pet.  1  :  12,  etc.) 
would  most  certainly  preserve  them  from  error  on  this  great,  leadiug  sub- 
ject of  the  Bible.  This  becomes  the  more  important,  seeing  that 
unbelievers,  on  all  sides,  declare  that  they  were  mistaken,  pointing  to  the 
history  of  the  Church  as  proof  ;  and  that  many  of  the  greatest  Christian 
Apologists  (Neander,  etc.)  admit  that  they  misconceived  the  subject,  mis- 
apprehended the  doctrine,  and  refer  us  to  the  same  history  as  evidence, 
but  endeavor  to  save  the  credit  of  the  apostles  by  a  philosophical  develop- 
ment theory.  The  express  declarations  of  the  apostles  themselves  that 
they  were  guided  by  the  Spirit,  the  positive  promises  given  to  them  to 
guide  them  into  the  truth,  forbid  our  receiving  such  estimates  of  the 
apostles'  knowledge.  While  they  undoubtedly  could  receive  additional 
revelation  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  demanded,  yet  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  their  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  kingdom.  The 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  was  preached  by  them  before  and  after  the  death  of 
Jesus  ;  it  was  a  familiar  subject,  leading  and  fundamental,  and  therefore 
one  that  they  must  have  known  suj^cienily  to  describe  it  without  mistake 
or  decided  error.  The  object  of  this  work  of  ours  is  to  show  this,  bjr  an 
appeal  to  Scripture,  receiving  the  plain  grammatical  sense  as  our  guide, 
and  thus  vindicate  the  inspired  teaching  of  the  apostles  both  against  the 
charges  of  infidels  and  the  unwarranted  concessions  of  Apologists.  The 
reader,  after  passing  over  the  entire  proof  presented,  can  see  for  himself 
whether  this  is  successfully  done  or  not.  It  would  be  premature  to  decide 
on  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  apostles  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  kingdom,  without  first  allowing  the  testimony  contained  m 
the  Bible  to  be  duly  considered  and  weighed. 
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There  is  a  large  and  growing  class  of  works  (like  t,g.  Draper's,  Leckey*s,  etc.)  which 
endeavors  to  break  the  force  of  Scriptural  inspiration  by  caricaturing  Keligion  and  Chris- 
tianity.    The  latter  are  made  synonymous  with  bigotry,  intolerance,  superstition,  igno- 
rance, and  persecution,  and  this  caricature— which  is  not  Christianity — is  attacked  and 
in  their  own  way  satisfactorily  demolished.     The  unreflecting— who  never  consider  that 
inspiration  itself  long  before  foretold  these  things  and  warned  us  against  them — are  im- 
pressed by  the  illogical  reasoning  and  deductions.     It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  all  the 
painful  evidences  of  human  infirmity  and  passion,  so  learnedly  paraded  by  these  men, 
are  most  pointedly  condemned  by  inspiration.     (In  view  of  this,  Cook—Xeds.  on  Biology, 
p.  183— calls  Draper's  "  His.  of  Conflid,**  etc.,  **  a  most  painfully  unfair  volume."     Fiske 
in  the  Uiiseen  fforW— himself  an  unbeliever — severely  criticises  Draper's  method,  saying  : 
"  the  word  '  religion  '  is  to  him  a  symbol  which  stands  for  unenlightened  bigotry  or  nax. 
row-minded  unwillingness  to  look  facts  in  the  face,"  adding  :  "  it  is  nevertheless  a  very 
superficial  conception,  and  no  book  which  is  vitiated  by  it  can  have  much  philosophical 
value.")    The  perversions  and  misinterpretations  of  Christianity  are  not  Christianity  ; 
the  tares  mixed  with  the  wheat  do  not  change  the  latter  ;  religion  because  abused  and 
distorted  is  not  the  less  a  reality  ;  the  multitude  (Matt.  7  :  22,  23,  etc.)  who  simply  pro- 
fess to  do  God's  will  and  do  it  not,  only  stand  in  contrast  (Matt.  7  :  24-27,  etc.)  with  *'  the 
few"  (Matt.  7  :  14  ;  20  :  16,  etc.)  that  are  truly  obedient  and  faithful. 

Obs.  5.  The  reader,  also,  is  urged  to  suspend  his  judgment  until  he 
comes  to  the  majestic  end  designed  by  the  kingdom  of  God,  received  in 
its  strict  grammatical  sense.  Unbelief  is  not  willing  to  wait  until  the 
mystery  of  God  is  finished  ;  it  is  not  desirous  of  contemplating  the  grand 
end  designed  ;  it  is  afraid  to  study  the  Divine  plan  as  unfolded  in  this 
doctrine  of  the  kingdom  to  its  consummation,  but  (as  Strauss,  Bauer, 
Renan,  Fronde,  etc.)  criticises  details  without  noticing  their  connection 
with  the  end  contemplated,  and  reiects  the  whole  without  due  examination 
because  of  alleged  flaws  in  the  individual  parts.  The  desigri  intended  is 
kept  out  of  view,  and  the  Divine  plafi  which  binds  all  together  is 
sedulously  ignored.  The  building  which  God  determines  to  erect  is  not 
observed,  but  attention  is  directed  exclusively  to  the  material  gathered, 
the  preparations  made,  etc.,  without  observing  the  architectural  plan  and 
the  connection  that  such  gathering  and  preparation  sustain  to  the  end. 
Is  this  wise  or  prudent  ?  Is  it  doing  justice  to  the  Word  of  God  ?  Per- 
fection, completeness,  is  not  found  in  transmissions,  transcriptions,  trans- 
lations, human  language,  details,  etc.,  but  only  when  the  whole  plan, 
entire  design,  is  received.  It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Martensen  (CA. 
Dog.,  p.  77),  that  *'the  teleological  is  the  fundamental  category  of 
thought  in  its  developed  state,''  and  ^^  in  its  deepest  significance  it  is  the 
category  of  Christianity  itself."  The  deepest  thinkers  take  this  ground, 
that  immediate  causes  or  present  agencies  must  be  considered  as  moved 
**  by  the  eternal  rational  ends  '*  which  God  purposed,  and  that  we  cannot 
even  properly  appreciate  present  realities  without  looking  into  the  future 
to  see  what  results  are  to  be  gained  by  them.  This  gives  prophecy — 
which  points  to  the  end  to  be  attained — and  eschatology — which  portrays 
the  end — a  deep  significance  and  prominency. 

Apologists  {e.g.  Row,  Ch.  Evid.t  p.  92,  etc.)  have  well  stated  that  Christianity  differ^ 
from  all  other  religions  in  that  it  is  based  on  the  personal  life  of  its  Founder,  and  not* 
as  others,  on  mere  dogmatic  teaching.  The  founders  of  other  religions  (over  whom 
unbelief  professes  to  go  into  ecstacies,  provided  they  can  be  employed  to  disparage  the 
life  of  Jesus)  may  be  left  out  of  their  respective  systems  without  affecting  them,  but 
Jesus,  **  the  Christ, "  cannot  possibly  be  removed  without  destroying  Christianity.  Upon 
this  fact,  valuable  proof  corroborating  Divine  in.spiration  is  based.  But  we  assert  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Theocratic  Kingdom,  in  which  Jesus  is  the  central  figure,  brings  forth 
equaUy  forcible  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  same,  seeing  that  in  this  kingdom  exists  the 
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realization  of  that  for  'which  He  came,  labored,  died,  etc.,  and  for  which  He  shall  return 
again.  The  apologetic  argnment  limits  itself  too  much  to  the  past  and  present,  and 
overlooks  the  life  of  David's  Son  in  His  own  inheritance  as  predicted  ;  whereas  wo 
extend  onr  view  to  the  fntnre  life  as  portrayed  to  ns  in  this  kingdom,  and,  from  the  per- 
/ecttd  Jiedemption  aiid  the  consummated  Glory  revealed,  draw  forth  additional  reasons  favor- 
ing the  special  inspiration  of  Qod's  Word.  We  admire  the  admirable  spirit  of  EUicott 
{Aids  to  Faith,  £p.  9— Comp.  Ep.  8),  who  makes  inspiration  to  embrace  snch  an  influence 
of  the  Spirit  that  the  will  and  counsels  of  God  are  made  a  matter  of  knowledge,  so  that 
through  the  human  media  the  truth  is  made  recognizable,  and  that,  while  the  individ- 
uality of  the  writer  is  conserved,  the  subject  matter  is  presented  in  the  fittest  manner 
consistent  i^ith  its  commendation  and  reception.  But  to  show— as  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  kingdom — the  Will  and  Counsel  of  God  as  fitted  in  all  respects  to  commend  itself  to 
our  reception,  because  most  wonderfully  adapted  to  man's  necessities,  to  society's  need, 
to  a  nation's  want,  to  the  Church's  help  and  exaltation,  to  the  saint's  happiness,  and  to 
God's  honor  and  glory — is  forcibly  extending  such  a  definition  in  the  line  indicated  by 
it.     This  we  propose  to  perform. 


i 
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Proposition  6,  The  hing€bs(in  of  hea/oen  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  8v/perfiatural. 

The  whole  Bible,  whose  leading  theme  is  the  kingdom,  is 
grounded  on  the  supernatural.  Remove  this,  and  you  destroy,  if 
not  the  book  itself,  the  chief  characteristic,  the  distinguishing  ex- 
cellency of  the  Scriptures. 

By  '*  the  SapernAtural  "  we  include  both  the  existence  of  God  as  the  great  Fiist 
Cause  of  idl  things,  and  that  He  is  able  to,  and  does,  work  above,  in  and  through  what 
are  known  as  '*  the  laws  of  Nature."  It  is  more  than  '*  the  Superhuman,"  since  the 
latter  is  found  in  Nature  itself  (i,e.t  in  exerting  powers,  introducing  forces,  and  bringing 
for^  results  beyond  man's  ability  and  comprehension),  while  the  former  exists  inde- 

Sendent  of  Nature  (i.e.,  the  seen  and  experienced  in  Creation)  and  yet  sustains  to  the 
Natural  a  most  intimate  relationship  as  its  framer  and  upholder. 

Obs.  1.  The  Word  begins  with  the  supernatural  (the  presence  of  God) 
and  the  natural  in  harmony.  It  shows  now  an  antagonism  was  produced, 
causing  the  withdrawal  of  the  supernatural  from  the  sight  of  man,  and  yet 
how  in  mercy  it  at  times  exhibited  itself  to*  man,  in'  and  through  and  for 
man,  especially  in  giving  revelations  of  its  will.  It  even  condescends, 
in  order  to  secure  redemption,  to  veil  itself  in  humanity  and  manifest  the 
fact  by  suitable  demonstrations.  It  indicates  its  presence  by  fulfilment  of 
predictions  and  promises,  by  the  conversion  of  men,  by  the  existence  of 
the  Church,  by  the  consciousness  of  man  excited  in  contact  with  truth  and 
providence.  It  will,  in  a  still  more  striking  and  direct  way,  exhibit  itself 
in  the  future,  after  all  the  preliminary  preparations  are  made,  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  remainder  of  Holy  Writ.  Now  the  kingdom  being  designed  to 
restore  and  manifest  the  original  concord  once  existing  between  the 
natural  and  supernatural,  the  Bible  closes  with  that  kingdom  in  such 
accordance.  Without  the  supernatural  the  kingdom  cannoF  be  produced, 
for  it  requires,  as  predicted,  a  supernatural  king,  who  has  been  provided  in 
a  supernatural  manner,  and  rulers  who  have  experienced  a  supernatural 
transforming  power.  Even  in  its  conception  and  the  preparatory 
measures,  as  well  as  in  its  final  manifestation,  is  it  indissolubly  bound 
with  the  Divine.  Death,  which  is  to  be  destroyed  in  it,  tears,  which  are 
to  be  wiped  away  in  it,  nature  which  is  to  be  fashioned  anew  in  it,  these, 
as  well  as  a  multitude  of  other  promises,  can  never  be  realized  without  the 
attending  supernatural.  The  kingdom  and  the  supernatural  cannot  possi- 
bly be  dissevered.  The  inception  of  it  arises  from  the  supernatural,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  same,  consistently  with  human  freedom,  not 
only  revelations  are  given,  manifestations  of  its  reality  are  vouchsafed, 
exhibitions  of  its  power  are  foreshown,  but  that  all  these  are  mere  shadow- 
ings,  foretastes  of  a  living,  vital  relationship,  now  invisibly  maintained, 
which  shall  ultimately  be  visibly  shown  in  the  kingdom  itself  by  affinity 
no  longer  concealed,  owing  to  the  mediumship  of  a  glorified  humanity. 
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which  serves  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  visible  and  invisible.  The 
sapernatural  is  held  in  abeyance  as  to  its  outward  manifestation  until  the 
time  arrives  for  the  restoration  of  the  forfeited  blessing,  the  personal 
dwelling  of  God  with  man,  which  will  be  experienced  in  this  kingdom. 
When  «Jesn8,  of  supernatural  origin  and  glorified  by  supernatural  power, 
shall  come  the  second  time  unto  salvation.  His  supernatural  might  shall 
be  exerted  in  behalf  of  this  kingdom  in  the  most  astounding  manner. 
Holy  Writ  constantly  appeals  to  this  union,  and  no  scriptural  conception 
of  it  can  be  obtained  without  conceding  this  fact. 

When  science  confines  itself  to  the  material  nniyerse,  making  law  or  force  the  resnlt 
of  natore  and  not  of  inteUigent  wiU  ;  when  it  rests  satisfied  with  the  material  and 
ignores  a  higher  sphere  indicative  of  conscions  relationship  to  the  Infinite— then  it  can 
and  must  (in  logical  consistency)  deny  the  Supernatural.  (Gomp.  Dr.  Sprecher's  Ground- 
work of  Theol.  Div.  2.  ch.  6.)  But  we  are  not  thus  bound,  preferring  *'  the  old  paths," 
which  alone  impart  comfort,  hope,  strength,  and  blessing.  It  is  still  true,  as  Theirs 
(Pressense's  R^.  and  Reign  qf  Terror,  p.  326)  remarked  :  "It  is  the  privUege  of  intelli- 
gence to  recognize  marks  of  intelligence  in  the  Universe  ;  and  a  great  mind  is  more  capa- 
ble than  a  narrow  one  of  seeing  Grod  in  His  works."  "Die  host  of  intelligent  men,  who 
in  the  past  have  substantiated  this  declaration,  are  witnesses  that  such  a  reverent  recog- 
nition is  in  accord  with  the  highest  mental  development.  Nature,  Beligion,  Christianity, 
nian*8  moral  nature,  Personal  experience,  all  unite  in  calling  for  a  Higher  Will,  Higher  Bea- 
son,  a  God,  whom  we  gratefully  acknowledge  as  our  dependence— our  All  in  All.  Prof. 
Bowen  {Modem  PhUosophy),  reviewing  the  phases  of  philosophy  from  Descartes  down  to 
Hartman,  informs  us  :  *'  I  accept  with  unhesitating  conviction  and  belief  the  doctrine  of 
the  being  of  one  personal  God,  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  world,  and  of  one  Lord 
JeBus  Christ  in  whom  *  dwelleth  aU  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily ' ;  and  I  have 
found  nothing  whatever  in  the  literature  of  modem  infidelity  which,  to  my  mind,  casts 
even  the  slightest  doubt  about  that  belief."  Just  as  in  Nature,  nature  herself  is  sus- 
tained and  interpenetrated  by  forces  which  come  from  vast  distances  beyond  the  earth, 
and  to  which  she  gives  conscious  evidence  in  light,  growth,  etc.,  so  in  moral  and  spiritual 
things  influences  come  from  heaven  itself  which  sustain  light,  life,  growth,  etc.,  and  to 
which  man — if  receptive — consciously  responds.  To  this  sdf-consciousnesa  the  Bible 
confidently  appeals  (Com p.  e.g.  Williamson's  Rud.  Theol.  and  Mor.  Science,  ch.  9),  as  teach- 
ing  the  SupematuraL 

Ois.  2.  Men  may  call  this  foolishness,  incredible,  etc.,  and  we  admit 
that?  it  is  a  '' 8tra?ige  work^*  (Isa.  28  :  31),  ^^  amarvellotis  work  and  a 
wonder,  for  the  wisdom  of  their  wise  men  shall  perish,  and  the  understand- 
ing of  their  prudent  men  shall  be  hid  "  because  *'  their  fear  toward  me  is 
taught  by  the  precept  of  men"  (Isa.  29  :  13,  14).  Moreover,  such  a 
*'  strange  work  *'  is  required  if  the  heart-felt  longings  of  suffering  human- 
ity, and  the  exceeding  precious  promises,  the  only  consolation  vfQ  possess 
in  the  darkest  hours  of  trial,  are  to  be  realized.  It  is  admitted,  that  out- 
side of  Revelation,  we  have  no  decided  promises  that  the  groanings  of  crea- 
tion can  ever  be  removed,  and  that,  if  this  is  ever  performed  {e,g.  death 
abolished),  it  must  be  done  by  a  higher  power  than  is  now  manifested  in 
and  through  nature.  The  necessity  for  such  a  power  is  allowed  by  all ; 
the  desirableness  of  securing  information  and  knowledge  on  the  subject  is 
granted  by  all ;  why  not  then  tolerate  the  reasonableness  of  the  Bible  on 
these  points  until  a  clearer,  brighter  light  is  found?  In  looking  over  the 
extended  field  of  controversy  between  faith  and  unbelief — while  admitting 
that  faith,  in  its  eagerness  to  vindicate  God's  Word,  has  sometimes,  urged 
on  by  the  consciousness  of  personal  experience,  employed  arguments  that 
are  logically  inadmissible,  yet  we  can  apologize  for  the  same  on  the 
ground  that  it  evinced  '*  zeal  without  knowledge  "in  an  ill-directed  effort 
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to  sustain  truth.  On  the  other  hand^  unbelief  has  too  often  shown  a  ffwift* 
ness  and  unnatural  avidity  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  same  Word  ; 
resorting  to  a  most  unscholarly  oriticisoiy  employing  arguments  often 
refuted,  without  the  least  notice  of  attempted  refutations^  ignoring  what  is 
alleged  in  yindication,  etc.,  for  which  we  can  make  no  apology,  seeing 
that  the  effort  itself,  and  the  peculiar  spirit  in  which  it  is  made,  is  indica- 
tive of  a  bitter  hostility  to  the  Gospel.  We  might  the  more  readily  excuse 
them  if,  in  place  of  the  faith  and  hope  so  rudely  and  remorselessly 
destroyed,  they  could  bring  us  light  to  dispel  the  darkness  which  otherwise 
overshadows  man's  destiny.  But  instead  of  light  they  only  give  us 
increased  darkness. 

It  has  become  quite  fashionable  to  designate  the  old  method  of  proYing  the  existence 
of  Qod  and  of  the  supernatural  by  an  appeal  to  design,  contrivance,  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end,  etc.,  as  **  the  production  of  a  clock-making  Divinity."  While  it  is  true 
that  the  moral  nature  of  man  affords  us  the  most  decisive  proof  of  a  higher  agency  and 
of  the  moral  nature  of  the  Being  who  has  called  us  into  existence,  yet  man  is  not  yet  so 
far  advanced  in  knowledge  that  he  can  do  without  the  argument  that  God  in  His  wisdom 
appeals  to,  and  which  has  commanded  the  reason  and  strengthened  the  hearts  of  multi- 
tudes. If  the  argument  in  proof  of  the  Divine  Existence  drawn  from  design  in  Nature 
commends  itself  even  to  such  men  as  John  Stuart  MiU  (Cook's  Lect.  H-naiey  and  TyndaU 
on  Evolution,  p.  30),  then  surely  the  far  more  comprehensive  argument  that  can  be  founded 
on  evidences  of  design  in  the  Divine  Purpose  (as  e.g.  seen  in  the  redemptive  arrange, 
ments,  the  Theocratic  ordering,  etc. )  ought  specially  to  be  of  force.  Besides  this  :  when 
the  much  lauded  criticism  of  unbelief  plants  itself  upon  the  broad  platform  '*  that  the 
Great  First  Cause  never  breaks  through  the  chain  of  finite  causes  by  an  immediate  exer- 
tion  of  power,"  it  is  certainly  right  to  wait  for  the  proof  of  such  a  position.  If  the 
boasted  intellectual  groundwork  of  unbelief  can  produce  nothing  better  than  mere 
assumption  to  sustain  such  a  position,  men  of  reflection  may  weU  ask.  Who  informed  the 
creature  that  God  never  interferes,  over  against  the  testimony  of  the  past  and  the  gen- 
eral conviction,  impressed  by  moral  consciousness,  that  He  can  do  so  ?  Suppose  this  to 
be  a  fact,  and  that  unbelievers  are  gifted  with  superior  wisdom,  it  then  foUows  :  (1)  that 
man  is  firmly  bound  in  an  eternal  chain  of  necessity  and  fatalism  ;  (2)  that  the  motives 
presented  by  religion  and  morality  are  all  vain,  being  under  the  power  of  irreversible 
destiny  ;  (3)  that  the  First  Cause  elevates  His  work  to  an  eqimlity  with  Himself,  or,  at 
least,  subordinates  Himself  to  a  constituted  necessity  ;  (4)  that  a  power  inherent  in  a 
Creator  (the  will  or  pleasure  to  do  as  He  pleases)  is  thus  lost  and  bound  up  in  that 
which  is  created  ;  (5)  and  that  we  attribute  to  God  less  control  over  His  work  than  man 
exerts  over  the  labor  of  his  hands.  Sti-auss  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  **  that,  according 
to  sound  philosophy,  as  well  as  experience,  the  regular  chain  of  conditional  causes  is  never 
interrupted  by  the  absolute  Causality  through  special  acts."  The  question,  however, 
is  whether  sound  philosophy  or  common-sense  requires  that  the  great  Cause  must  thus 
be  rigorously  bound  by  His  own  creation?  Does  such  a  limitation  of  **  the  Absolute** 
really  constitute  Him  or  '  *  it"  the  Absolute  ?  Does  it  require,  admitting  the  existence  of 
evil  and  the  desirableness  of  its  removal,  that  this  Cause  should  feel  no  interest  in  the 
removal  of  evil  existing  in  creation  ?  Does  it  insist  upon  a  God,  stern,  inflexible,  cold 
and  distant,  binding  humanity  by  unalterable  law  to  a  sad,  dreary,  consecutive  fate,  or 
can  it  bring  this  Cause  into  vital  relationship  with  intelligence,  morality,  religion,  the 
noblest  feelings,  impulses,  aspirations  and  hopes  of  man  ? 

Obs.  3.  If  we  had  a  Reyelation  and  a  kingdom  proposed  by  it,  without  a 
supernatural  clement  claimed  and  exerted,  then  the  objection  would  be 
urged,  without  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  it  was  merely  of 
human  origin.  God  knew  this,  and  hence  stamps  the  one  given  with 
something  above  nature  and  the  power  of  man.  Some  charge  us  with  super- 
stition and  a  low,  degrading  belief  when,  acquiescing  in  the  supernatural, 
we  look  beyond  the  natural  law  to  its  Creator  or  Institutor.  3ut  justly 
the  charge  cannot  be  preferred  against  us,  seeing  that  it  is  not  we  who, 
stopping  short  at  the  natural  laws,  regarding  them  as  the  real  causation  of 
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all  things,  and  utterly  unalterable  in  their  workings,  tender  to  the  laws 
what  reverence  and  worship  we  are  caj)able  of,  so  that  the  laws  virtually 
become  our  godSy  our  eternal  divinities,  and  in  their  sum,  totality, 
constitute  the  high-sounding  ^'  Absolute."  Who  is  the  most  superstitious 
or  who  has  faith  the  lowest  in  the  scale,  the  one  who  bows  down  to  physi- 
cal law,  or  the  other  who  looks  beyond  such  laws  to  the  Lawgiver  Him- 
self? Can  it  be  shown,  without  mere  assertion,  that  the  supernatural  never 
exerted  its  power  in  creation — that  these  laws  were  self-producing,  eternal 
— that  man  never  comes  under  its  influence — that  it  is  not  needed — that  its 
manifestations  are  physically  impossible — that  they  are  morally  impracti- 
cable— that  it  is  unworthy  of  God  or  man,  etc.  ?  These  and  similar  ques- 
tions must  he  fairly  answered  before  we  can  give  up  a  precious  faith  and 
hope,  affording  the  richest  of  consolations  and  blessings  needed  in  our 
pilgrimage  here. 

Unbelief  makes  much  of  Natural  Religion,  but  as  Christian  apologists  {e.g.  Bp.  But- 
ler's Anaiogy)  have  abundantly  sho^^n,  it  is  insufficient  (as  unbelief  sadly  confesses)  to 
solve  the  most  essential  problems  concerning  the  present  and  the  future  in  reference  to 
man  s  happiness.  Now  when  Christianity  does  not  destroy  Natural  Religion,  but  con. 
firms  it,  adding  to  it  that  which  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  produce,  is  it  not  strange  that 
men  devote  themselves  to  a  persistent,  life-long  exertion  to  demoUsh  the  labors  of  intel- 
ligent, pious  men,  without  the  least  effort — owing  to,  sometimes  confessed,  inability — 
to  substitute  something  better  ?  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  such  will  deliberately  deny 
the  fundamental  ideas  underlying  our  subjection  to  moral  government,  simply  because 
such  are  constantly  appealed  to  in  Scripture — no  matter  how  destructive  their  repeal 
would  be  to  society  ?  The  Bealism,  Utilitarianism,  Naturalism  of  the  day  does  not  stop 
to  consider  hoto  necessary  to  man's  welfare  the  Supernatural  is,  in  order  to  insure  deliver- 
ance, complete  and  continued,  from  evil.  A  Religion  that  proposes  such  a  Supernatural- 
ism  connected  with  redemption  (which  unbelief  acknowledges,  in  view  of  the  permanency 
of  natural  law,  is  not  to  be  found  in  Nature)  surely  should  be  met  with  respect  and  not 
with  unrelenting  bitterness. 

Obs.  4.  The  objection  that  a  supernatural  interference  would  argue 
imperfection  in  creation  and  Providence,  is  purely  one-sided.  It  has  its 
limits,  and  when  pressed  too  far  is  at  once  forged  into  a  double-edged 
sword  which  cuts  both  ways.  Imperfection  is  found  in  nature,  but  tnis 
is  overlooked  ;  it  is  found  in  man,  but  this  is  ignored,  in  order  to  find  it  in 
the  plan  of  redemption,  and  not  in  the  creature  and  creation  which  it  is 
designed  to  save.'  Is  this  wise  ?  If  the  theory  is  correct,  then  those  eter- 
nal laws,  so  magnified,  should  have  avoided  imperfection — those  complete 
and  perfect  forces  of  nature  should  have  removed  the  ills  and  woes  and 
suffering  and  antagonisms  now  so  abundantly  prevalent — those  unchange- 
able and  eternal  laws  should,  long  before  this,  from  the  beginning  have 
elevated  man  to  knowledge,  truth  and  happiness,  removing  from  him  igno- 
rance, error,  and  misery.  But  not  satisfied  with  this  objection,  another  is 
brought  from  the  opposite  extreme  (showing  how  easily  objections  are 
formed  when  the  heart  desires  them)  viz.,  that  fixed  and  invariable  law 
without  intervention  indicates  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  His 
wisdom,  goodness  (so  Dr.  Draper  and  others),  etc.  In  the  one  case,  inter- 
vention indicates  imperfection  in  the  work  performed  by  God  ;  in  the 
other  it  shows  the  same  in  the  Creator  Himself.  Law  unchangeable,  etc., 
certainly  gives  us  a  high  opinion  of  God,  of  His  absolute  power,  sover- 
eignty, wisdom,  etc.,  that  was  able  thue  to  constitute  them.  But  we  have 
still  a  higher  and  more  majestic  view  of  God,  if  we  regard  (as  the  Bible)  the 
same  power,   sovereignty,  etc.,   equal   to  adding  to,  or  controlling,  or 
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reversing,  or  altering,  or  staying  for  a  brief  period  any  of  the  lairs   or 
forces  which  He  has  constituted.     In  the  general  invariableness  is  a  fact 
established  to  enforce  His  government,  to  provide  for  and  contribute    to 
the  happiness  of  His  creatures,  but  in  every  particular  instance  it  is   not 
true  ;  for  if  that  were  the  case  it  would  limit  His  own  power,  and  make 
the  laws  equal  to  if  not  superior  to  the  Lawgiver.     If  we  could  place 
Christianity  and  the  kingdom  which  is  to  result  from  it  under  such   law 
without  Divine  interposition  or  aid,  the  foundation  of  all  hope  would  not 
only  be  overturned,  but  men  would  justly  say,  you  can  expect  nothing- 
more  than  what  these  laws  can  give  ;  God's  sovereignty  is  only  in  them. 
He  can  do  no  more  for  you,  and  therefore  it  is  idle  to  pray,  to  expect  a 
resurrection,  to  hope  for  freedom  from  evil,  etc.     (This  many  do  say  at 
the  present  time.)     In  brief,  such  a  theory,  put  into  its  mildest  form, 
places  God  in  the  posture  of  a  cruel  Being,  giving  us  unchangeable  law 
irom  which  we  can  see  no  escape  from  misery,  and  this  law  being  eternal, 
we  dare  not  comfort  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  evil  is  temporary,  that 
God  will  ultimately  remove  and  destroy  it     From  such  hope-crushing 
reasoning,  we  turn  with  relief  and  joy  to  the  comforting  doctrine  of  the 
Word,  that  while  God  has  created  this  world  and  man,  placed  them  under 
laws  which  in  the  general  are  unchangeable,  yet  when  the  time  arrives 
that  the  necessity  of  man  or  the  Divine  purpose  requires  it.  He  can  exert  a 
higher  law  still — His  Omnipotent  Will — and  control  or  bend  or  reverse, 
in  short,  do  what  He  pleases  with  His  own  creation.     Man  cannot  describe 
a  greater,  more  perfect,  more  absolute  sovereign  tha^i  the  Bible  in  its 
simplicity  does,  when  it  makes  Him  so  all-powerful  that  He  is  able^  and 
does,  at  any  time  He  chooses,  intervene  in  His  own  workmanship.     To 
deny  this  is  to  degrade  and  not  ennoble  God.     Believers  in  the  Bible  are 
warned  against  just  such  reasoning.      Thus  e.g.  2  Pet.  3:8,  4,  unmis- 
takably foretells  that  **  scoffers''*  will  arise  who  shall  claim  that ''all 
things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  "  (most 
probably  with  the  plea  that  otherwise  imperfection  exists  either  in  the 
works  or  in  the  Creator).     The  same  apostle  traces  its  origin  to  willingly 
are  ignorant  of — i.e. — wilful  ignorance — desiring,  wishing,  willing  it ;  and 
charges  us  that  it  is  worthy  of  marked,  special  attention  (''  knowing  this 
first,''  etc.,)  being  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  last  days.^ 

*  Excepting  by  MiU,  and  some  others,  who,  however,  to  account  for  the  evil,  boldly 
argue  (as  in  ^Literature  and  Dogma")  that  the  Creator  or  First  Cause  was  limited  in  ability 
to  create — thus  making  an  imperfect,  weak  God,  the  product  of  their  reason  over  against 
the  majestic,  perfect  Ood  of  the  Bible.  Another  class  also  admit  the  evil,  and  And  no 
hope,  advocating  a  despairing  fate  or  nihilism  over  against  the  cheering  prospects  held 
forth  by  the  Word  of  God.  Generally,  however,  the  position  is  assumed  as  stated  in  the 
text.  In  the  Art.  **  ImmortaiUy/*  in  LitteU's  Li  v.  Age  for  1872,  taken  from  Brit,  (tuarterly 
Review,  the  Optimist  Philosophy,  that  e\il  will  be  eradicated,  is  opposed. 

«  In  the  paper  contributed  by  Merle  D'Aubigne  to  Christ.  Alliance  at  New  York,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  wide-spread  nature  of  infidelity  and  the  critical  posture  of  the 
times,  and  to  the  remarkable  characteristic  of  infidelity  of  the  present  period  :  '*  Until 
now,  the  eighteenth  century — the  age  of  Voltaire — was  regarded  as  the  epoch  of  most 
decided  infidelity,  but  how  far  does  the  present  time  surpass  it  in  this  respect.  Yoltaire 
himself  protested  against  the  philosophy  which  he  called  atheistic,  and  said,  *  God  is 
necessarily  the  G«eat,  the  Only,  the  Eternal  Artificer  of  all  nature.'   {Dialogues,  xxv.)  But 


*  The  earliest  and  most  reliable  mss.  make  it  still  more  emphatic,  **  scoffers  in  scoff- 
ing. "—Tischendorfs  N.  T. 
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the  pretended  philosophers  of  our  day  leave  snch  ideas  far  behind,  and  regard  them  as 
antiqnated  superstitions,"  etc.  Taking  Prof.  TyndalL's  eloquent  address  in  favor  of 
materialism,  it  almost  seems  that  we  have  his  atomic  theory  fulfilled  in  himself,  viz., 
that  the  atoms  formerly  composing  Democritus  have  conjoined  again  in  forming  a  Tyn- 
daJl.  The  Egyptian  transmigration  theory,  modernized  to  suit  prevailing  tastes,  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  again  be  revived. 

Obs.  5.  Before  entering  npon  the  consideration  of  the  miraculous,  it  is 
necessary,  first  of  all,  to  come  to  a  decision  respecting  the  supernatural ; 
whether  indeed  a  Higher  Power  exists  in  addition  to  nature  which  can  in- 
troduce the  miraculous.  The  Bible  takes  this  for  granted  as  something 
indirectly  taught  by  nature  itself  (in  works,  design,  etc.),  but  more  directly 
by  our  mental  and  moral  constitution  (in  moral  and  religious  impulses,  a 
consciousness  of  being  under  moral  law,  etc.).  The  simplicity  of  the  Bible 
teaching,  corroborated  by  the  religious  feeling,  prayer  tendency,  and 
experience  of  ages,  has  not  been  invalidated  by  the  recent  prevailing  attacks 
of  unbelief,  becaase  reason  itself,  unbiased,  must,  in  the  contest  now  rag- 
ing, determine  in  favor  of  the  Scriptures.  Which,  e.g.,  is  the  most 
reasonable,  to  believe  in  a  Creator  who  takes  a  continued  interest  in  His 
creatures,  and  can  at  pleasure  exert  His  power  in  their  behalf  ;  or  to 
believe  that  nature  has  no  intelligent  personal  Producer,  or  if  it  has  such 
an  One,  that  He  keeps  aloof  from  His  own  workmanship  ?  Which  is  the 
most  reasonable,  to  afl5rm  that  the  world  is  produced  by  God,  who  can 
order  and  control  it  according  to  His  will ;  or  to  eay  that  it  is  somehow 
unexplained^  the  result  of  natural  laws  (also  unexplained),  and  that  such 
laws  are  alone  causative  and  operative  ?  Which  is  the  most  reasonable,  to 
declare  that  an  intelligent  Designer,  with  an  ultimate  glorious  end  in  view, 
created  all  things,  and,  to  indicate  and  vindicate  the  intended  end,  gives 
intimations  of  His  power  and  goodness  ;  or  to  say  that  atoms  (necessarily 
endued  with  intelligence)  come  together  by  forces  (also  intelligent),  ana 
combine  to  form  an  intelligent,  related  design  (as  seen),  and  this  goes  on 
eternallv?*  Which  is  the  most  reasonable,  to  announce  that  reason 
existed  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  designed  it,  and  evidences  itself 
ID  the  varied  works  thereof,  and  that  the  same  reason  has  access  to  its 
work,  and  can,  in  accordance  with  an  announced  plan,  manifest  its  pres- 
ence in  new  acts  and  new  performances  ;  or  to  assert  that  reason  is 
only  (Buchner)  in  nature  ?  (Zollman  in  Tlie  Bible  and  Natural  Science 
justly  observes,  that  such  a  theory  virtually  makes  the  atoms  individually 
possess  the  greatest  reasoning  power  because  of  their  forming  combinations 
which  man  is  incapable  ox  wholly  searching  out  and  understanding.) 
Which  is  the  most  in  accord  with  reason,  to  acknowledge  that  the  world 
has  a  personal  Sovereign  Ruler,  or  that  impersonal,  unexplained  forces  and 
laws  form  such  a  Ruler?  Reason,  as  evidenced  in  the  gifted  intellects 
which  have  bowed  in  reverence  to  revelation  and  in  the  studious  sons  of 
science  who  have  made  nature  subservient  to  the  Word,  can  cordially 
receive,  as  the  highest  reason,  the  biblical  idea  of  a  God,  the  biblical  con- 
ception of  the  power  and  freedom  of  intelligence,  the  biblical  will  as  mani- 
fested in  a  divine  purpose  unfolding  toward  redemption.  It  is  assuming 
too  much  to  suppose,  that  the  reasoning  in  favor  of  the  supernatural  from 
the  earliest  days  down  to  more  recent  writers  (as  Butler,  Argyle,  McCosh, 
Cook,  etc.),  and  that  the  concessions  even  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  the 
miraculous,  of  a  great  first  cause,  existing  prior  to,  and  forming,  nature, 
should  be  but  folly.     The  assumption,  by  its  absurdity  and  antagonism  to 
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reason^  defeats  itself.  Independent  of  the  Scriptures,  relying  simply  upon 
the  constitution  of  nature  and  man,  our  deepest  thinkers  of  all  classes  and 
ages,  even  those  unprepared  to  receive  the  entire  biblical  conception,  have 
still  taught  a  theism.*  The  acknowledgment  of  the  supernatural  prepares 
us  for  the  next  proposition.  Admit  the  supernatural,  of  a  higher  power  of 
existence  and  intelligence  over  and  above  nature,  and  then  the  way  is  pre- 
pared for  reason  to  accept  of  this  power  manifesting  itself  in  that  sphere 
relating  to  the  highest  interests  of  man.  Reason  finds  a  sufficient  cause  in 
the  God  of  the  Bible  to  explain  not  only  the  existence  and  continued 
operation  of  law,  but  how  the  Creator  of  law  can  exhibit  His  all-pervading 
power  and  presence,  at  any  desired  moment,  through  the  electric  flashes  of 
a  Divine  Providence,  thus  visibly  manifesting  that  the  creative  spirit  is  a 
God,  not  afar  off  but  nigh  at  hand.* 

^  To  indicate  the  contrast  between  onr  views  and  those  of  the  free-thinking  class,  we 
select  a  recent  writer,  Win  wood  Reade,  who  {Martyrdom  of  Man)  thus  gives  the  final 
result  of  making  man  an  atom,  a  cell  growth  of  nature  :  *'  We  teach  that  there  is  a 
heaven  in  the  ages  far  away,  but  not  for  ns  single  corpuscules,  not  lor  us  dots  of  ani- 
mated jelly  ;  but  for  the  One  {i.e.  Humanity)  of  whom  we  are  the  elements,  and  who, 
though  we  perish,  never  dies,  but  grows  from  period  to  period,  and  by  the  united  efforts 
of  single  molecules  called  men,  or  of  those  cell  groups  called  nations,  is  raised  toward 
the  Divine  power  which  he  will  finally  attain.  Our  Religion,  therefore,  is  Virtue  •  our 
Hope  is  placed  in  the  happiness  of  Posterity  ;  our  Faith  is  the  perfectibility  of  Man." 
With  this  view  is  aUied  the  teaching  that  we  are  the  product  of  natural  laws,  that  ive 
cannot  discover  or  define  the  Creator  or  First  Cause  (if  there  is  such),  and  that  the 
Supreme  Power  is  "  something  for  which  we  have  no  words,  something  for  which  we  have 
no  ideas, "  **  to  whom  it  is  profanity  to  pray,  of  whom  it  is  idle  and  irreverent  to  aigne 
and  debate,  of  whom  we  should  never  presume  to  think  save  with  humility  and  awe, 
being  that'  Unknown  God,'  "  etc.  What  admirable  humility  and  convenient  ignoring 
of  the  testimony  of  man's  moral  nature  and  God's  revelation  ! 

s  Man  cannot  without  violence  to  the  history  of  the  past  and  to  his  own  moral  nature 
refuse  such  a  view  of  a  Power  existing  above  Nature.     The  religions  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  the  experience  of  the  civilized  and  uncivilized,  the  expressed  opinions  of  a 
Plato  and  a  Newton,  a  Socrates  and  a  Kant,  a  Xenophon  and  an  Ansel m,  a  Cicero  and  a 
Descartes,  a  Galen  and  a  Leibnitz,  an  Aristotle  and  a  Fenelon,  besides  an  innumerable 
multitude,  clearly  indicate  this  feature.     £ven  Pantheism,  in  its  varied  forms,  however 
it  may  neutralize  the  biblical  idea,  still  admits  and  enforces  the  notion  of  a  superior, 
infinite  intelligence,  all  pervading,  etc.     Pure  Atheism  is  something  rare,  and  forms  an 
exception,  seldom  found,  to  a  general,   universal  rule.     Those  alleged  to  be  decided 
atheists  sometimes  (as  Voltaire,  J.  Priestley,  etc.)  express  themselves  in  a  manner  indic- 
ative of  Theistical  notions.     Hence  such  a  challenge  as  *'  Asmodeus"  gives  in  the  6^ 
Commercial  of  Deo.  27th,  1875,  is  simply  ridiculous,  viz.,  for  any  one  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence  of  a  God  and  His  Personality,  the  existence  of  the  soul  (allowing  only  **  a  higher 
physical  organization"),  and  the  existence  of  sin.     This  is  simply  ignoring,  with  the 
utmost  self-complacency,  what  the  leaders  of  intelligence  have  presented  on  the  subject. 
Some  of  the  followers  of  Darwin  have  been  exercised  that  he  has  not  excluded  the  idea 
that  a  personal  God  may  have  created  the  first  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  being,  thus 
still  leaving  a  bond  of  union  between  him  and  Kepler,  Newton,  Davy,  HaUer,  Cuvier, 
the  Wagners,  Liebig,  etc. 

•  No  mythology,  no  philosophy,  no  human  production  has  ever  presented  such  a  sub- 
lime portraiture  of  the  Deity  and  His  attributes  as  the  Scriptures  give  us.  Take  the 
Bible  conception  and  contrast  it  e.g.  with  Mill's  imperfect,  impotent  God,  and  what  an 
immense  distance  exists  between  them.  Contrast  the  same  with  a  thousand  others,  and 
the  God  of  the  Bible  stands  forth  immeasurably  grand  and  complete— lacking  nothing. 
Contrast  the  perfect,  lovely,  holy  Redeemer  Jesus,  so  simply  but  strikingly  presented  to 
us,  with  the  Saviour  tendered  by  unbelief,  and  the  former  is  light  in  the  midst  of  dfi^k- 
ness.  This  alone  is  sufficient,  as  Apologists  have  noticed,  to  vindicate  the  Supernatural 
{e.g.  Roger's  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible).  But  allow  this  God  (as  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer) to  present  the  Divine  Purpose,  the  Snd,  contemplated  by  creation,  then  He  is 
seen  in  a  new  aspect  commending  itself  to  reason  and  the  moral  nature  of  man.     Such  a 
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presentation  makes  a  necessity  of  revelation  snpematurally  given  and  supported  ;  for  the 
Creator,  and  not  the  creature,  must  inform  ub  what  are  the  ends  contemplated  by  an 
Infinite  Mind.  Hence  the  basis  of  Revelation,  indicating  the  intelligent  moral  purposes 
held  in  view,  commends  itself  to  us  as  the  one  required,  and  as  proof  of  its  being  God- 
given.  This  feature  has  additional  weight  given  to  it  when  it  is  observed  that  God 
works  after  a  definiidy  laid  down  Plan^&  Plan,  too,  eitending  through  many  centuries, 
evidencing  fore8^;ht,  provisions,  providences,  etc.  This  Plan,  whose  origin  cannot  be 
accounted  for  as  proceeding  from  the  Jewish  race  ;  which  makes  God  and  His  glory  the 
dominant  idea ;  which  brings  Him  in  sympathy  with  man  and  expresses  the  highest 
poBsible  evidence  to  promote  man's  welfare  ;  which  subordinates  ethics  to  theology  (the 
former  being  derived  from  the  idea  of  God,  His  will,  and  our  relations  to  Him)  and 
enforces  as  essential  morality  and  piety  ;  which  appeals  (as  to  a  thing  self-evident)  to  the 
aelf-consciousness  implanted  by  moral  nature  and  recognized  by  society  ;  which  opens 
before  us  the  most  exalted  destiny  and  eternal  inheritance,  must,  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  demand,  what  unbelief  so  persistently  objects  to,  a  cordial  recognition  of  the 
Divine  rights  and  claims,  and  of  the  dependence,  obligations,  and  obedience  of  the  crea- 
ture. If  Revelation  occupied  a  lower  plane  in  its  delineation  of  God  and  in  its  demands, 
infidelity  would  be  the  first  to  indicate  it  as  a  radical  defect.  A  Divine  Revelation  with 
God  and  His  interest  in,  and  relationship  to.  His  own  Creation  stricken  out,  would 
remove  its  heart  and  life,  leaving  the  creature  in  ignorance  and  hopeless.  Man,  bur- 
dened by  the  influence  of  evil,  subject  to  calamity  and  death,  looking  for  some  way  of 
deliverance,  finds  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  doctrine  of  this  kingdom  a  Revelation 
most  honorable  to  God  Himself,  and  most  conducive  to  the  highest  interests  and  happi- 
ness of  His  creatures.  Many  receiving  this  in  the  past,  hav^  found  peace  and  joy  ;  many 
rejecting,  have  realized  unrest  and  unhappiness.  Humility,  such  as  becomes  a  creature, 
is  fundamental  to  gain  the  former  position  ;  pride,  such  as  makes  the  Creator  subject 
to  the  creature's  judgment,  is  invanably  conducive  to  the  latter.  In  reference  to  the 
teaching  of  Science,  its  veiy  statements  respecting  the  inability  of  discovering  the  intelli- 
gent power  back  of  nature  and  natural  law,  only  indicates,  as  the  Bible  claims,  the 
necessity  of  a  Revelation  to  bring  man  to  a  correct  and  ample  comprehension  of  that 
great  Power.  So  also  the  confession  of  seeing  no  hope  of  release  from  death,  the  grave, 
etc.,  through  the  fixedness  of  law  ;  that  man  being  in  possession  of  a  moral  nature  needs 
more  than  the  facts  of  nature  ;  that  if  Grod  exists  the  possibility  of  a  revelation  must  be 
admitted  ;  that  the  non-existence  of  a  God  is  not  susceptible  of  definite  proof  ;  that  if 
an  intelligent  reason  is  back  of  nature,  it  would  be  desirable  for  such  reason  to  reveal 
itself  ;  that  if  such  a  revelation  would  be  made,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would 
present  us  things  that  man  cannot  discover,  etc. — these  confirm  our  position.  Whatever 
difficulties — as  alleged— on  the  side  of  pure  reason  there  may  be  to  prove  the  existence 
and  the  revelation  of  God,  far  greater  difficulties  are  met  in  the  effort  to  show  that  there 
is  no  God  or  no  Revelation,  for  the  latter  leaves  nature,  man,  world,  the  Universe  an  in- 
scrutable enigma. 
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Proposition  7.  The  kingdom  being  a  manifestation  of  the  super- 
natural^  miracles  are  connected  with  it 

Miracles  are  not  to  be  regarded  simply  as  evidences  of  the  truth 
— this  it  indeed  subserves — ^but  as  Tiecessary  parts  of  revelation 
itself,  evincing  mth  a  fulness,  stronger  than  language  can  impress, 
that  the  supernatural  is  indispensable  for  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  it  will  be  exerted  in  miraculous  power  when- 
ever required.    It  is  plainly  declared  in  numerous  passages,  that 
before  this  kingdom  is  set  up,  events  of  an  astounding  miraculous 
nature,  far  exceeding  the  ordinary  power  of  nature,  directly  occur- 
ring through  Divine  agency,  shall  be  witnessed.     In  a  book  record- 
ing such  anticipated  occurrences,  there  would  be  an  evident  lack,  a 
sad  deficiency — ^which  infidelity  would  eagerly  seize  if  it  existed — 
if  it  contained  no  statements  oi  miracles.     Especially  would  this  be 
the  case,  when  He  who  is  the  King  of  the  promised  kingdom  ap- 
pears.    The  grave  question  then,  if  no  miracles  were  given,  would 
inevitably  arise :  What  assurance  have  you  that  those  miraculous 
events  predicted  to  take  place  in  the  future — so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  highest  welfare  and  happiness  of  man — shall  ever 
be  realized,  when  we  have  none  heretofore  displayed  and  described, 
and  none  combined  with  the  previous  peraonal  coming  of  the 
King  ?    The  cry  would  be  triumjjhantly  raised :  Your  King  once 
came,  and  as  He  performed  no  miracles,  although  they  are  so  in- 
timately blended   with   His   kingdom,  none   can   be  reasonably 
expected. 

The  correct  position  in  reference  to  miracles  is  that  taken  by  some  recent  writers. 
Thns  e.g.  Fuchs  {Bremen  Lectures,  L.  3)  says  that  "  the  world's  course  requires  miracles" 
owi:ig  to  the  introduction  of  sin  and  evil,  and  to  indicate  and  enforce  the  Plan  devised 
for  the  removal  of  the  same  ;  and  that  hence  ''  into  the  world's  history  of  sin  and  death 
the  golden  threads  of  Salvation  have  been  interwoven,  a  continued  chain  of  divine  acts  of 
revelation  for  the  saving  of  the  world,  which  form  a  living  organism  of  miracles. "  Christ 
Himself,  in  this  connected  series,  is  the  greatest  miracle.  Such  an  attitude,  sustained  by 
a  personal  experience  of  the  preciousness  of  the  greatest  miracle,  Christ,  is  impregnable. 
Our  line  of  argument  is  designed  to  uphold  the  miraculous  as  a  necessity  in  the  world's 
Redemption  through  the  Theocratic  Kingdom;  and  therefore  only  presses  the  relationship 
that  the  one  sustains  to  the  other.  When  Prof.  Powell  (Essays  and  Reviews)  tells  ns  that 
**  miracles  were,  in  the  estimation  of  a  former  age,  among  the  chief  supports  of  Christi- 
anity ;  they  are  at  present  among  the  main  difficulties  and  hindrances  to  its  acceptance," 
the  reply  is,  that  they  still  remain  chief  supports,  and  that  the  latter  arises  from  over- 
looking the  indispensable  connection  that  they  sustain  to  the  whole  Divine  Plan.  Con- 
sidering miracles  isolated  from  the  intent  they  subserve,  is  but  a  narrow  view  ;  and  if 
they  did  not  exist  in  a  Book  relating  to  the  Supernatural,  this  would  be  speedily  claimed 
as  a  main  difficulty  to  its  acceptance.  It  will  not  answer  to  simply  contend,  as  Bohr  (so 
Castellar),  that  we  need  not  give  the  miraculous  to  Christ,  it  being  sufficient  to  follow 
Him,  for  this  utterly  destroys  the  distinctive  Biblical  Christ.  It  is  the  miraculous,  mira- 
cle-working Christ,  or  none  ;  there  is  no  half-way  reception  possible  with  consistency. 
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Hence  the  position  of  some  Christian  writers  is  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  Scripture.  Thus 
«.</.  The  Cti  Union  (July  llth»  1877)  regards  miracles  as  unessential ;  so  that  Jonah's 
account  (referred  to  and  indorsed  by  Jesus)  may  be  rejected  without  detriment,  and  so 
misha's  miracle  of  the  axe-head,  etc.  Such  laxity  invalidates  Scripture,  engendering 
grave  doubt,  etc.  (Comp.  Art.  Recent  Rationalism  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  Norik 
BrU,  ReuievD,  I860) ;  and  the  antagonism  resulting  is  not  lessened  when  it  is  said  that 
"  the  miracles  are  historic  fact,  but  they  are  not  proofs  of  Christianity"  (so  J.  Freeman 
Clarke  in  The  Ch.  Urdon^  Sept.  12th,  1877).  Unbelief  and  doubt  is,  as  predicted  (see 
Prop.  180),  extending  itself.  Leathes  (The  Religion  of  Christ,  Pref.  p.  49,  etc. ),  in  reply 
to  the  author  of  Sapem,  Rdigion^  who  declares  *'  the  Revelation  rests  upon  miracles, 
which  have  nothing  to  rest  upon  but  the  Revelation,"  shows  how  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  before  and  since  the  New  Test,  literature  was  given,  in  and  through  Jesus 
Christ,  is  corroborative  of  the  miraculous,  and  that  the  miraculous  must,  as  an  antecedent, 
have  preceded  in  order  to  account  for  the  literature  and  the  results.  Various  writers 
{€.g.  Row,  Eo.  Chris,  p.  137)  have  remarked  that  those  unbelievers  who  attribute,  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  miracles,  so  much  credulity,  superstition,  and  ignorance  to  the 
Jews  and  primitive  Christians,  only  **  increase  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  moral 
teaching  of  the  New  Test,  as  the  natural  product  of  the  soil."  The  greater  the 
abuse  heaped  upon  the  inspired  writers,  the  greater  the  embarrassments  of  unbelief  to 
explain  how  such  could  possibly  give  us  the  doctrines  produced.  This  obstacle  to  consist- 
ency is  evidently  felt  by  unbelievers,  and,  therefore,  some  of  them  (as  Renan  and  others) 
highly  eulogize  before  condemning,  praise  in  eloquent  terms  while  undermining  the  mi- 
raculous. Dr.  Sprecher  ( Groundw.  Theol.  Div.  2)  points  out  the  contradictions,  conces- 
sions, etc.,  in  which  unbelieving  Theists  involve  themselves  in  trying  to  invalidate  the 
historical  evidence  of  miracles,  and  to  explain  Evangelical  history  without  their  admis- 
sion. In  this  able  Apology  in  behalf  of  Divine  Revelation  and  the  Supernatural,  he  con- 
trasts the  vast  revolution  produced  by  the  same  in  human  life  and  society  with  the 
teachings  and  results  of  the  great  philosophers,  and  asks  hoio  we  are  to  account  for  the 
great  difference,  whether  through  Naturalism  or  through  Christian  ideas  given'by  special 
revelation  and  supported  by  the  miraculous. 

Obs,  1.  God  in  kindness  accommodates  Himself  to  human  weakness ; 
for  telling  us  that  the  supernatural  is  closely  allied  with  the  natural  in  the 
kingdom  ;  that  the  kingdom  itself  shall  be  pervaded  with  a  power  above 
nature  in  order  to  control,  recreate,  and  make  nature  subserve  the  Divine 
purpose  ;  He,  knowing  that  if  direct  testimony  is  not  given  a  serious  flaw 
will  remain,  bestows  us  evidences,  through  miracles,  oi  the  all-pervading 
supernatural.  These  are  so  related  to  the  kingdom  that  they  cannot  be 
separated  from  it  without  mutual  defacement.  Thus  it  is  represented  by 
Jesus  Himself  ^Matt.  12  :  28),  *^  But  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  the7i  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  (or  as  some,  upon)  you." 
Here  we  have,  1.  The  relationship  existing  between  the  kingdom  and 
miracles  ;  that  without  the  latter  the  former  cannot  be  revealed.  2.  That 
miracles  are  a  manifestation  of  possessed  power,  which  Jesus  will  exert 
when  He  establishes  His  kingdom.  3.  That  the  miraculous  casting  out 
of  devils,  or  Satan,  is  an  event  connected  with  the  kingdom,  and  its  accom- 
plishment through  Jesus  is  thus  verified  as  predicted,  e.g.,  Sev.  20  : 1-6. 
4.  That  the  miraculous  casting  out  of  devils  by  Jesus  is  a  premonition, 
anticipating,  foreshowing,  or  foreshadowing  (Greek,  Lange,  Com.  vol.  1,  p. 
223,  conveys  idea  of  anticipating,  etc.),  like  the  transfiguration,  of  the 
kingdom  itself.  The  miracles  then  are  assurances  vouchsafed  that  the 
kingdom  will  come  as  it  is  predicted.  The  miracles  of  Jesas  are  so  varied 
and  significant  in  the  light  of  the  kingdom  that  it  can  be  readily  perceived 
how  they  give  us  the  needed  confidence  in  its  several  requirements  and 
aspects.  The  resurrection  of  dead  ones  is  connected  with  the  kingdom ; 
that  the  keys  of  death  hang  at  Christ's  girdle  is  shown  in  the  miracles  of 
the  raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  widow's  son,  and  of  Lazarus^ 
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when  just  dead,  carried  out  to  burial,  and  already  in  the  corrupting  em- 
brace of  the  tomb.  Sickness  and  death  are  banished  fram  the  Inheritors 
of  the  kingdom  ;  the  numerous  miracles  of  healing  various  sicknesses  and 
of  restoring  the  dying,  establish  the  power  existing  that  can  perform  it. 
The  utmost  perfection  of  body  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  kingdom  ;  this  is 
foreshadowed  by  the  removal  of  blindness,  lameness,  deafness,  and  duinb- 
nes^.  Hunger,  thirst,  famine,  etc.,  give  place  to  plenty  in  the  kingdom  ; 
the  miracles  of  feeding  thousands  attest  to  the  predicted  power  that  will 
accomplish  it.  The  natural  world  is  to  be  completely  under  the  Messiah's 
control  in  that  kingdom  ;  the  miracles  of  the  draught  of  fishes,  the  tern- 

Sest  stilled,  the  ship  at  its  destination,  the  walking  on  the  sea,  the  fish 
ringing  the  tribute  money,  the^barren  fig-tree  destroyed,  and  the  much- 
ridiculed  one  of  water  changed  into  wine,  indicate  that  He  who  sets  np 
this  kingdom  has  indeed  power  over  nature.     The  spiritual,  unseen,  invisi- 
ble world  is  to  be,  as  foretold,  in  contact  and  communication  with  this 
kingdom  ;  and  this  Jesus  verifies  by  the  miracles  of  the  transfiguration » 
the  demoniac  cured,  the  legion  of  devils  cast  out,  passing  unseen  through 
the  multitude,  and  by  those  of  His  own  death,  resurrection  and  ascension. 
Indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  feature  of  this  kingdom  foretold  which  is  to  be 
formed  by  the  special  work  of  the  Divine,  that  is  not  also  confirmed  to  us 
by  some  glimpses  of  the  Power  that  shall  bring  them  forth.     The  kingdom 
— the  end — is  designed  to  remove  the  curse  from  man  and  nature,  and  to 
impart  the  most  extraordinary  blessings  to  renewed  man  and  nature,  but 
all  this  is  to  be  done  through  One  who,  it  is  said,  i^hall  exert  supernatural 
power  to  perform  it.     It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  expect  that  as  part  of 
the  developing  of  the  plan  itself,  that  when  lie  first  comes,  through  whom 
man  and  nature  are  to  be  regenerated,  a  manifestation  of  power — more 
abundant  and  superior  to  everything  preceding^ver  man  and  nature 
should  be  exhibited,  to  confirm  our  faith  in  Hiin  and  in  His  kingdom^ 
This  is  done,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  it.     We  are  confident  that  the  best, 
most  logical  defence  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  of  the  Bible  is  in  the 
line  here  stated,  viz.,  regarding  them  as  indicative  and  corroborative  oj 
God^s  promises  relatitig  to  the  future  destiny  of  the.  Church  and  world. 
The  miracles  are  thus  found  to  be  essential^  to  answer  a  divine  purpose,  to 
supply  a  requisite  evidence  ;  and  hence  in  the  Scriptures  they  are  called 
*'  signs  *'  {ariiitla)  of  something:  else  intended  ;  signs  that  the  Word  shall  be 
fulfilled  in  the  exertion  of  power. 

We  do  not  hold  with  Paley  and  others  that  the  miracles  were  only  indispensable 
as  the  credentials  of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus.  At  the  same  time  we  have  no  sympa- 
thy with  those  who  assert  {Essays  and  Reviews)  that  miracles  cannot  prove  that  men  are 
divinely  sent  as  messengers  or  teachers.  As  to  the  former,  they  subserve  much  more  ;  and 
as  to  the  latter,  it  is  sufficient  to  oppose  Christ's  sayings,  Matt.  11  : 5,  20  ;  John  5  :  36  ; 
Matt.  10  : 1-8  ;  John  20  :  30,  31,  and  10  :  25,  37,  38  ;  Acts  2  :  22,  etc.  They  possess  this 
tendency  to  a  certain  extent  (for,  after  all.  He  was  rejected  as  unbelievers  have  remarked, 
Duke  of  Somerset's  Ch.  Theol.  p.  48),  but  they  retain  a  higher  significancy  which  in- 
cludes that  of  His  coming  from  the  Father  and  the  Father  being  in  Him,  viz.,  that  He 
truly  possessed  the  poioer  to  establish  i?ie  kingdom  a^  foretold;  and  therefore  these  creden- 
tials are  operative,  for  believers,  to  the  time  when  this  same  power  will  again  in  laige 
measure  be  manifested.  Wardlaw  (On  Miracles)  takes  the  position  that  the  miracle 
proves  the  doctrine,  while  French  (On  Miracles)  makes  the  doctrine  prove  the  miracle. 
Our  view  combines  the  two,  seeing  that  they  are  inseparably  related  (Gomp.  Art.  Miracles 
and  their  Counterfeits,  Princeton  Review,  1856).  Doctrine,  as  contained  in  prophecy  and 
promise,  brought  forth  the  miracle,  and  the  latter  confirms  the  truthfulness  of  the 
former.    The  doctrine  developed  the  "  signs,'*  and  the  '*  signs"  are  a  testimony  of  the 
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xerificaiion  of  the  doctrine.  The  miraole-worMng  power  of  JesoB  was  the  more  neces- 
sarily exerted  in  view,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  of  the  postponement  of  the  kingdom. 
For,  the  Power  not  being  exerted  in  erecting  the  kingdom  as  predicted  by  the  prophets, 
— a  kingdom  free  from  all  suffering  and  evil — a  sufficiency  (John  14  :  11)  is  shown  to  con- 
▼ince  the  thoughtful  and  reflecting  that  it  voiU  yet  be  accomplished  ;  that  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible  leads  us  to  expect  miracles,  and  that  their  occurrence  shows  that  we  do  not 
misapprehend  the  things  taught.  They  consequently  have  force  only  with  those  who  are 
'willing  to  receive  the  Bible  in  Us  connected  teaching.  They  are  not,  in  themselves,  pri- 
mary  truths,  but  are  given  to  attest  to  and  enlarge  truth  previously  given,  and  which 
Btill  remains  to  be  fulfilled.  Such  is  their  position  in  B'evelation  itself,  that  they  attest 
to  its  truthfulness,  not  only  to  the  past  {e.g.  that  creation  is  a  miracle,  that  prophecy  is  a 
mirade,  etc.),  but  to  the  future  {e.g.  the  kingdom),  and  become  part  of  the  truth  itself, 
revealing  and  manifesting  the  agency  through  which  the  promises  of  God  are  to  be  real- 
ized. Fred.  Den.  Maurice,  in  his  works,  has  well  observed  that  the  signs  of  the  kingdom 
are  identical  with  the  miracles  of  the  kingdom,  but  he  misapprehends  the  nature  of  the 
kingdom  and  makes  the  signs  emblematical  of  the  coming  of  a  spiritual  power.  They, 
of  course,  include  a  spiritual  power  through  which  they  are  exerted,  but  the  work  itself, 
as  all  prophecy  and  promise  insists,  will  be  externally  manifested.  The  miracles,  there- 
fore, are  not  types  of  something  else,  but  signs,  real  earnests^  inchoate  foretastes^  of  some- 
thing in  the  same  line,  greater,  in  the  future.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  much  sneered  at  miracle  of 
Cana,  which  some  writers,  in  the  West.  Remevo,  assert  cannot  have  any  moral  teaching, 
most  strikingly  shows  Christ's  power  over  nature,  its  subjection  to  His  control,  and  one 
too  which  is  necessary  to  be  wielded  if  the  Millennial  predictions  are  ever  to  be  realized 
(Comp.  Faxrar,  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  1,  ch.  11).  Therefore  the  attack  against  miracles  is  also 
one  of  primary  importance  ;  if  those  attacks  are  successful  and  miracles  are  to  be  dis- 
carded, then  the  truths  which  lead  to  the  miracles,  and  to  which  the  miracles  attest, 
suffer  ;  Christ's  power  is  lessened  and  no  assurance  is  given  of  His  ability  to  fulfil  the 
prophets.  The  miraculous,  however  some  semi-believers  may  close  their  eyes  to  the 
fact,  is  a  vital  one.  But  to  make  the  attack  complete  and  the  defence  perfect,  the  real 
point  for  both  is  too  much  overlooked,  viz..  Does  the  kingdom  which  the  Bible  predicts 
as  tiie  Divine  Purpose,  really  require  miraculous  intervention,  and  is  such  a  kingdom,  in 
its  Plan  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  humanity,  worthy  of  credence  ?  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  kingdom  does  not  demand  them,  that  they  are  not  desirable  to  be  pressed 
into  the  service  for  man  and  nature,  that  there  is  some  other  way  to  secure  the  blessings 
contemplated  by  them  instead  of  a  resort,  to  the  Supernatural,  then  the  miraculous  may 
be  discarded  as  a  superfluity,  an  excrescence  ;  otherwise,  until  this  can  be  alleged,  pru- 
dence and  wisdom  dictate  that  they  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  portion  of  a  con- 
nected  Divine  Plan,  an  integral  part  of  Revelation,  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to  instruct 
US  concerning  the  kingdom,  giving  us  confidence  in  its  ultimate  establishment.  If  man 
and  nature  can  form  such  a  Jdngdom,  free  from  existing  evils,  without  miraculous  power, 
or  if  such  a  kingdom  manifested  by  miraculous  power  is  not  desirable,  not  what  man 
craves,  not  worthy  of  man  and  God,  let  this  be  established  by  adducing  proof,  and  it  will 
at  once  destroy,  what  other  arguments  fail  to  do,  the  credibility  of  miracles.  Until  this 
is  done  it  would  be  folly  to  yield  up  that  which  is  founded  on  the  very  nature  and  mani- 
festation of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  deliverance  and  entrance  of  the  Jews  into  the 
promised  land,  Canaan,  was  preceded  by  miraculous  events  of  the  most  astounding 
nature  ;  these  are  only  "  signs"  of  those  of  a  still  more  extraordinary  character,  under 
the  One  greater  than  Moses,  at  the  future  deliverance  and  entrance  of  the  people  of  God 
into  the  promised  inheritance  of  the  kingdom.  The  Head  of  a  Theocracy  is  a  Supematu- 
ral  Being,  and  when  such  a  Theocracy  is  established,  the  Supernatural  will,  more  or  less» 
exhibit  itself  in  behalf  of  the  same,  and  as  indicative  of  the  existing  Bulership.  But 
however  much  we  may  advance  this  reasoning  in  favor  of  the  miraculous,  it  must  ever  be 
remembered  that  an  appeal  to  reason  can  never  overcome  prejudice  excited  against  the 
supernatural,  through  aversion  to  moral  and  religious  truth,  so  intimately  blended  with 
it.  Jesus,  who  knew  man,  teaches  us,  in  the  Parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  the 
impotency  of  miracles  to  Benefit  those  who  wilfully  turn  away  from  the  truth  already 
given.  The  fact  is,  that  to  appreciate  miracles  properly,  there  must  first  be  some  knowl- 
edge of  other  and  preceding  truths. 

Obs.  2.  The  number  and  variety  of  definitions  given  to  miracles  indicate 
the  limited  natnre  of  human  knowledge  ;  we  are  not  greatly  concerned  in 
the  adoption  of  anyone  specially^  seeing  that  from  our  standpoint  we  coald 
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accept  of  nearly  all^  even  of  some  of  those  given  by  infidels.  Straass's 
mignt  be  received^  viz.,  that  a  miracle  is  '^an  event  which,  inexplicable 
from  the  operation  of  finite  causalities,  appears  to  be  an  immediate  inter- 
ference of  the  Supreme,  Infinite  Cause,  or  of  God  Himself  Renan's 
might  be  adoj)ted,  saving  the  word  *'  deranging  *'  (which  unbelief  suggests), 
viz.,  that  it  is  *'  the  special  interposition  of  Deity  in  the  physical  and 
psycholoffical  order  of  the  world,  deranging  the  course  of  events."  To 
oppose  the  attacks  of  unbelieving  scientists,  some  writers  (as  e.g,  Birks 
in  Tlie  Bible  and  Modern  Thought)  oppose  the  old  idea  that  miracles 
are  a  reversal  or  suspension  of  nature,  contending  for  a  highet*  law  operat- 
ing in  union  and  harmony  with  nature,  and  that  it  is  not  requisite  to  insist 
in  any  case  upon  **  a  direct  act  of  Ood  in  contrast  to  all  agency  of  second 
causes,  and  bj  an  exercise  of  power  strictly  and  exclusively  divine,"  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  otherwise  require  too  great  knowledge  both  of  nature 
and  God  to  tell  when  a  miracle  is  performed.  Hence  miracles  are  divided 
into  immediate,  mediate,  and  improper,  and  a  definition,  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive, to  include  them  is  given  :  that  they  are  '*  unusual  events  not 
within  the  ordinary  power  of  man,  nor  capable  of  being  foreseen  by  man's 
actual  knowledge  of  second  causes,  and  wrought  or  announced  by  professed 
messengers  of  God  to  confirm  the  reality  of  the  message.''  The  explana- 
tions of  the  older  theologians  (excepting  Augustine's  and  a  few  others)  arc 
discarded  as  not  covering  objections.  The  interesting  and  valuable 
writings  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  (The  Reig^i  of  Law),  Dr.  McCosh(77itf 
Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  JVa^wraZ),  Thompson  (CA.  Theism),  etc., 
take  the  position,  undoubtedly  correct,  that  laws  exist  outside  of  those 
known,  and  that  the  Divine  Will  can  employ  such  laws  whenever  it  is  de- 
sirable. Others  {e.g.  Proctor,  Other  Worlds  than  Ours)  make  miracles 
a  resultant  of  physical  law,  being  included  in  the  predetermined  scheme. 
The  miraculous  is  therefore  made  a  resultant  of  the  exercise  of  other  un- 
known laws  superior  to  those  known  in  nature.  Whatever  truth  there  is 
in  such  a  position,  and  however  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  objections 
of  unbelieving  philosophy,   the  biblical  statement  (e.a.  Acts  2  :  22,  Jno. 

3  : 2,  Eom.  15  :  19,  etc.)  aoes  not  require  it.  The  lollowinff  reasons  urge 
us  to  discard  the  commendable  and  suggestive  efforts  in  this  direction  : 
1.  It  too  much  limits  the  power  of  God,  exalting  law  in  place  of  God. 
For  the  Bible,  on  its  face,  assumes  (Ex.  10  :  2,  Eph.  3  :  20)  that  God  is  able 
both  to  work  with  existing,  seen  and  unseen,  means,  agencies,  and  laws, 
and  to  create  and  perform  through  His  will  alo7ie  (Heb.  2  :  4, 1  Cor..  12  :  11, 
Dan.  4  :  35)  all  things,  even,  if  necessary,  to  introduce  new  laws  (Matt. 
19  :  26,  Mark  10  :  25,  Luke  1  :  37,  and  18  :  27),  etc.  We  are  expressly 
told  not  to  limit  the  ability  of  God  and  not  to  place  the  Creator  in  an  atti- 
tude which  binds  Him  subserviently  to  His  own  creation,  even  if  the  latter 
be  law.     2.  It  in  a  great  measure  destroys  the  personality   {e,g.  Deut. 

4  :  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  39,  Ex.  15  :  11,  Deut.  3  :  24)  of  Divine  interference, 
attributing  that  to  law  which  the  Bible  represents  os  the  result  of  personal 
Divine  attributes  {e^.  Dan.  2  :  19-23,  Ex.  7  :  5,  and  15  : 1).  3.  It  dimin- 
ishes the  force  of  scripture  language  that  expressly  asserts  the  immediate 
agency  of  God  {e.g.  Ex.  3  :20  and  6:6,  7,  Phil.  3  :21,  Gen.  18  :  19). 
4.  It  IS  to  some  extent  contradictory,  since  it  in  some  cases  allows  imme- 
diate miracles.  6.  It  lowers  the  validitv  of  miracles  by  making  them  the 
results  of  causes  now  beyond  our  knowledge,  but  which  as  knowledge  in- 
creases  may,  after  all,  be  found  natural.     6.  With  all  tho  concessions 
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that  it  makes,  it  is  xmable  to  point  out  the  laws  ihron^li  which  the  miracles 
are  performed,  and  asks  ns  to  take  them  for  granted.  7.  But  the  main 
reason  which  leads  us  to  a  rejection  of  prevailing  theories  is  the  following  : 
miracles  are  designed  to  throw  light  upon,  and  confirm  the  predictions  of 
God  relating  to  the  final  result,  the  glorious,  miraculous  establishment  of 
the  kingdom.  Now  in  the  prophecies  pertaining  to  this  kingdom  we  have 
the  most  explicit  declarations  that  Jesus  Christ  Himself  will  cnange,  renew, 
re-cn;ate  all  things  ;  that  laws  of  nature  now  existing  shall  be  reversed,  or 
modified,  or  suspended  ;  that  new  laws  and  new  forces  shall  be  introduced  ; 
that  the  present  order  of  things  shall  give  place  to  a  renewed  order  ;  and 
that  the  power  which  produces  all  this  is  not  found  in  nature  or  in  laws 
outside  of  nature,  but  only  in  Ood.  Jesus  is  represented  as  personally 
coming  (just  as  God  personally  came  at  the  establishment  of  the  theocracy 
at  Mt.  Sinai),  and  directly  intervening  in  the  performance  of  this  mighty 
work  of  restoring  forfeited  blessings  and  adaing  new  ones,  and  this  is 
claimed  as  a  peculiar,  distinctive  personal  prerogative.  Looking  thus  at 
the  contemplated  end,  and  seeing  how  the  miraculous  power  then  exerted 
is  BO  far  removed  from  such  definitions,  it  is  impossible  to  receive  entirely 
explanations  which  attribute  to  law  what  the  Word  applies  to  Christ  per- 
sonally— thus  introducing  a  defect,  which,  if  logically  carried  onward,  for- 
bids our  receiving  the  predictions  relating  to  the  future  as  pcesented.  The 
final  manifestation  of  the  miraculous,  which  includes  a  re-creation,  a 
removal  of  law  under  which  a  sin-cursed  earth  groans,  determines  for  us 
that  the  miraculous  proofs  given  to  show  that  it  will  be  realized  are  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  category,  and  thus  conflrmatorjr  of  it  The  unity  of 
Scripture  is  thus  preserved.  By  this  attitude  it  is  not  denied  that  God 
may  and  does  also  work  through  higher  laws  already  established  and  be- 
yond our  present  domain  of  knowledge  (which  Birks,  Dr.  McCosh,  etc., 
nave  eloquently  portrayed),  but  with  this  it  is  insisted  that  He  may  and 
does,  independently  of  established  law,  exercise  His  power  in  the  suspen- 
sion, reversal,  or  removal  of  existing  law,  or,  in  other  words,  that  His 
power  as  Creator,  in  the  domain  of  the  miraculous,  is  not  limited  by 
what  He  has  done  or  has  established,  but  is  exercised  according  to 
His  own  pleasure.  It  seems  to  us,  according  to  the  biblical  idea,  a  low 
estimate  of  God,  which  would  make,  either  in  nature  or  in  that  beyond  it, 
all  thin^  under  fixed,  invariable,  unchangeable  laws,  through  which  alone 
the  Divme  Institutor  of  them  can  work. 


This  position  of  the  author  may  be  regarded  as  "  ultra"  or  "  old-fashioned  "  after  so 
many  recent  writers  making  miracle  no  violation  or  suspension  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  but 
simply  **  the  intervention  of  some  higher  law,  superseding  the  action  of  some  lower 
one."  This  definition  may  indeed  (WooUaston,  Butler,  Babbage,  Arnold)  apply  to  some 
oases,  but  it  is  too  sweeping  to  embrace  aU  ;  it  is  opposed  to  the  notion  of  miracle  as 
entertained  by  the  ordinary  Bible  reader,  and  to  the  conception  of  Omnipotence  as  given 
in  tiie  Word.  No  one,  unless  urged  to  it  by  a  theory,  can  fail  to  see  that  the  power  to 
work  a  miracle  is  ascribed  to  direct  Divine  power,  for  with  God,  it  is  alleged,  aU  things 
are  possible,  nothing  is  too  hard,  and  He  is  placed  above  all  existing  laws,  able  to  sus- 
pend, control,  etc.,  them  at  WiU.  The  appeal  only  to  a  higher  law,  however  true  in  some 
instances,  is  not  sustained  by  the  spirit  of  the  narratives.  Thus,  e.g,,  Jesus  is  repro- 
sented  as  possessing  the  power  of  working  wondefs  in  Himself,  and  not  as  using  and 
applying  some  existing  but  hitherto  unknown  law.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the 
miiaculous  conception  of  Jesus,  etc.,  are  not  claimed  as  the  exertion  of  some  higher  law 
wiA.Ving  miracles  "  parts  of  some  more  comprehensive  system,"  but  as  the  result  of  direct 
Divine  power,  introducing  a  new  arrangement  according  with  a  previous  plan.    The 
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primitiye  and  ordinary  Church  view  (e.g.  Bacon,  Boyle,  Newton,  Locke)  of  miraclea, 
ascribing  them  to  God's  power,  making  all  laws  subservient  to  His  will,  gives  a  more 
exalted  and  ennobling  conception  of  God,  superior  to  all  law,  etc.,  than  more  modernized 
ideas.     All  concessions,  away  from  the  Biblical  notion,  will  never  make  a  single  convert 
of  unbelievers,  since  such  are  wise  enough  to  see  the  departure  from  the  Scripture,  and 
they  feel  that  the  laws,  so  much  insisted  upon,  are  to  be  received  as  an  inference.*   The 
Word,  if  it  possesses  any  force  whatever,  does  teach  that  miracles  are  the  evidence  or 
result  of  Divine  interposition,  of  the  direct  interference  of  a  Power  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  in  existence,  is  able  to  do  all  things.     The  opposition  to 
this  Biblical  conception  is  varied,  extending  from  gross  unbelief  to  concessions  to  un- 
belief.     Thus,  e.g.,  we  have  miracles  (1)  denounced  as  imposition  or  juggling  tricks  ; 
(2)  denied  as  impossible  and  incredible,  owing  to  the  fixed  laws  of  nature  ;  (3)  rejected 
on  the  ground,  not  of  impossibility  but  of  weakness,  imperfection  in    the  Creator  ; 
(4)  resulting  from  the  intelligence  of  the  parties  performing  them  taking  advantage  of 
laws  of  Nature,  etc.,  unknown  to  their  fellows  ;  (5)  mythical,  being  introduced  to  exalt 
certain  characters  ;  (6)  the  product  of  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
spirit,   being  wrought  in  harmony  with  both  ;  (7)  the  work  of  mesmerism,  spiritualism* 
etc.  ;  (8)  phenomena  (Proctor)  that  occurred  in  a  fixed  series  through  laws  which  are 
above  our  comprehension  but  act  in  unison  with  those  of  which  we  have  cognizance  ; 
(9)  a  preformation  (Bonnet) "  according  to  which  God  has  a  priori  included  the  miracles 
in  the  course  of  nature  ;'*   (10)    a  "  quickening  of  the  processes  of  nature'* — what 
Olshausen  applies  to  some  are  made  by  others  to  suit  all  ;  (11)  left  undecided  (Kant), 
"  it  being  neither  possible  absolutely  to  prove  the  reality  of  miracles,  nor  can  their  pos- 
sibility be  absolutely  denied  ;"  (12)  deviating  (so  Augustine,  Hagenbach's  His.  of  Dog. 
voL  1,  s.  118,  and  adopted  by  Schleiermacher)  not  so  much  from  the  order  of  nature  in 
general  as  from  that  particular  order  of  nature  known  to  us  ;  (13)  the  results  of  higher 
and  unknown  laws  either  in  nature  or  in  the  spiritual  world.     These  and  others  (Comp. 
e.g.  Lange's  Com.  vol.  1,  pp.  266  and  271)  are  all  opposed  to  the  Biblical  idea.     This  is 
seen  (a)  in  the  Scripture  language  ;  (6)  in  the  definitions  so  generally  and  at  one  time 
universally  held  as  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and  which  were  only  modified  to  suit  mod- 


*  Christian  Apologists,  who  make  such  dangerous  concessions  to  unbelief  (under  the 
delusive  hope  of  conciliating),  may  learn  a  lesson  from  the  admowledgments  of  un- 
believers. Thus,  e.g.  Dr.  Carpenter  in  his  Art.  On  the  Fhllacies  of  Testimony  respect- 
ing the  Supernatural  (Pop.  Science  Monthly  March,  1876)  denounces  the  miraculous,  and, 
referring  to  these  Apologists  who  deem  it  requisite  to  justify  them  by  weakening  their 
force,  scornfully  remarks  that  **  orthodox  theologians"  are  regarding  "  the  miracles  of 
the  New  Test,  rather  as  incumbrances  than  as  props  to  what  is  essential  to  Chris, 
tianity."  While  rejecting  miracles  as  a  delusion,  he  frankly  makes  this  acknowledg- 
ment :  '*  But  the  Scientific  Theist  who  regards  the  so-called  *  laws  of  Nature  *  as  nothing 
else  than  man's  expressions  of  so  much  of  the  divine  order  as  it  lies  within  his  power  to 
discern,  and  who  looks  at  the  interruptedness  of  this  order  as  the  highest  evidence  of  its 
original  perfection,  need  find  (as  it  seems  to  me)  no  abstract  difficulty  in  the  conception 
that  the  Author  of  Nature  can,  if  He  will,  occasionally  depart  from  it.  And  hence,  as  I 
deem  it  presumptuous  to  deny  that  there  might  be  occasions  which,  in  his  wisdom,  may 
require  such  departure,  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  such  scientific  *  prepossessions' 
against  miracles  as  would  prevent  me  from  accepting  them  as  facts,  if  trustworthy  evi- 
dence of  their  reality  could  be  adduced.  The  question  with  me,  therefore,  is  simply, 
*  Have  we  any  adequate  historical  ground  for  the  belief  that  such  departure  has  ever 
taken  place  ?  " '  He  shields  himself  behind  the  "  prepossessions* '  of  the  writers  and  wit- 
nesses,  and  makes  a  parade  of  contemporary  wonders  (arising  from  spiritualism,  mesmer- 
ism, etc.),  which  cannot  endure  scientific  scrutiny  (being  explained  by  odylism.  electro- 
biology,  physic-force,  etc.,  as  natural  results),  thus  ignoring  the  higher  testimony,  ap- 
pealing to  reason  in  favor  of  miracles,  viz.,  their  relation  to  a  historical  Divine  Plan, 
which  corroborates  and  enforces  the  witnesses.  He  confines  himself  to  a  continuity  and 
perpetuity  of  nature  which  (as  Mansel  says  of  Schleiermacher's  position)  makes  nature 
rigid,  not  elastic,  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  new  forces  and  incapable  of  adapta- 
tion—an opinion  contrary  to  experience,  as  seen  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  men. 
(Comp.  Cook's  Lee.  "Huxley  and  Tyndall  on  Evolution,"  M'Cosh's  " Supernatural  in 
relation  to  the  Natural,"  Fisher's  "  Supernatural  Origin  of  Religion,''  Fowler's  "  Moz- 
ley  and  Tyndall  on  Miracles,"  the  Archb.  of  York  on  "  Limits  of  Philosophical  In- 
quiry," etc.) 
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em  thought ;  and  (c)  in  the  fact  that  the  most  determined  attacks  upon  the  miracles, 
from  the  days  of  Spinoza  and  Home,  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  if  they  can  be  dis- 
credited, it  goes  far  to  prove  that  there  is  no  oyemiling  Supernatural  Power  which  can 
and  doeis  control  all  things.  Miracles  too  are  inyariably  represented  as  dependent  upon 
6k>d,  and  not  as  the  result  of  a  fortuitous  or  happy  coincidence.  Hence  such  definitions 
as  given  by  the  Spiritualist  Convention,  held  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  1868,  mast  be  dis- 
carded, viz.,  that  they  "  have  been  produced  in  harmony  with  Universal  laws,  and  hence 
may  be  repeated  at  any  time  under  suitable  conditions."  A  number  of  miracles  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  harmonious  working  of  existing  natural  law,  as,  e.^.,  in  the  resur- 
rection of  dead  ones,  etc.,  so  that  to  make  miracles  '*  nature  transfigured  by  the  spirit," 
•*  nature  controlled  by  the  will,"  or  **  nature  determined  by  the  Spirit,"  is  mere  fancy, 
so  long  as  it  excludes  the  direct  power  of  God.  Therefore  those  definitions  which  in- 
clude a  reference  to  the  Divine  power  are  alone  in  accord  with  the  Scriptures.  One  of 
the  best  is  given  by  Van  Oosterzee  {Ch.  Dog.  vol.  1.  p.  127) :  '*  A  miracle  is  an  entirely 
extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the  domain  of  natural  or  spiritual  life,  which  cannot  be 
explained  from  the  course  of  nature  as  it  is  known  to  us,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
brought  about  by  a  direct  operaiion  of  God*s  Almighty  Will,  in  order  to  attain  unto  a  defi- 
nite object."  Oosterzee  justly  remarks  that  the  definition  must  be  to  some  extent  defect- 
ive from  our  inability  to  see  one  side  of  the  miracle,  viz.,  its  operating  cause.  This 
defect,  however,  is  supplied  to  the  believer  by  the  Word,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  exertion  of 
God*8  power  either  directly  or  as  communicated  to  others.  Fuchs'  definition  {Bremen 
Jjeetiats,  Lee.  3)  opposes  the  defectiveness  of  the  current  view  that  **  a  miracle  is  an 
event  which  cannot  be  explained  from  the  known  laws  of  nature"  on  the  ground  that 
(1)  it  draws  no  firm  line  between  the  miraculous  and  the  natural,  leaving  the  way  open 
of  having,  as  knowledge  progresses,  all  the  former  resolved  into  the  latter  ;  and  (2)  that 
it  is  only  a  negative  definition,  telling  us  what  a  miracle  is  not,  and  leaving  the  nature  of 
the  miracle  untouched.  Hence  he  gives  the  following  :  **  A  miracle  is  the  entrance  of  ihe 
ihtpernaiwnil  into  the  connection  of  the  natural,  the  intervention  of  a  higher  order  of 
things  into  the  lower,  the  immediate  inte>T>osilion  of  a  Ood  above  the  world  in  the  course  of 
the  world  and  nature."  Looking  at  the  kingdom,  which  is  ultimately  to  be  inaugurated 
by  the  special  intervention  of  the  Supernatural  in  the  Person  of  the  Theocratic  King,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  *'  signs'*  proceed  from  the  same  Supernatural  source.  ChrisUieb's 
{Mod.  Ddu^O  definition  is  excellent  with  the  exception  of  the  last  clause.  He  says  : 
* '  >liracles  are  unique  and  extraordinary  manifestations  of  dimne  poioer,  which  influence 
nature  in  a  manner  incomprehensible  to  our  empirical  knowledge,  but  always  in  accord- 
ance with  some  moral  or  spiritual  end.  Or,  more  exactly,  they  are  creative  acts  of  God, 
t.e.,  supernatural  exertions  cf  power  upon  certain  points  of  Nature's  domain,  through  which, 
by  virtue  of  His  own  might  already  working  in  the  course  of  nature,  God,  for  the  further- 
ance of  His  kingdom,  brings  forth  some  new  thing  which  natural  substances  or  causali- 
ties could  not  have  produced  by  themselves,  but  which — and  this  must  not  be  overlooked 
— as  soon  as  they  have  taken  place,  range  themselves  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  with- 
out any  disturbance  arising  on  their  account."  He  correctly  argues  them  to  be  "  the 
effects  of  God*s  power,"  *'  supernatural  phenomena,"  ''isolated  manifestations  of  a 
higher  order  of  things,"  '*  a  pledge  of  His  truth  and  faithfulness  ;  an  earnest  of  the 
future  consummation  of  His  kingdom,"  etc.,  but  the  last  clause,  *'  range  themselves  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,"  is  liable  to  misinterpretation.  If  he  means  that  they  still 
retain,  while  thus  connected  with  the  natural,  their  specific  miraculous  character,  he  is 
correct ;  but  if  he  conveys  the  idea  that  they  must  necessarily,  when  performed,  thus 
range  themselves  with  the  natural,  be  in  harmony  with  it,  he  is  evidently  wrong,  as  seen, 
e,g.  in  the  Sun*s  standing  still  (a  temporary  miracle),  in  the  transfiguration  (a  pvefigura- 
tion  miracle),  etc.  Wejire  not  concerned  in  attempting  to  show  that  a  miracle  does  not 
disturb  or  violate  natural  law  ;  indeed  when  we  look  at  ihe  End^  and  see  that  under  the 
mighty  power  of  the  wonder-working  Messiah  natural  law,  which  is  now  so  conducive  to 
disease,  death,  and  corruption,  shall  be  disturbed,  violated,  and  rooted  out,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  believe  that  many  of  the  miraculous  **  signs"  were  a  disturbing  of  natural  law, 
showing  how  by  such  a  disturbance  the  cause  could  be  removed,  and  the  kingdom  with 
its  inestimable  blessings  be  introduced.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  believers  them- 
selves do  not  fully  catch  the  spirit  and  intent  of  those  miracles,  and  are  too  much  disposed 
to  have  them  shorn  of  some  of  their  strength  in  order  to  conciliate  unbelievers.  Let 
frach  place  themselves  at  the  proper  stand-point  from  which  to  view  the  miraculous,  and 
this  will  be  noticed  :  Briefly,  this  world  is  under  a  curse — evil  abounds  with  the  good — 
it  forms  one  vast  cemetery  with  its  crushed  hopes,  blasted  life,  dust-returned  bodies, 
etc.,  and  all  this  goes  on  under  natural  law  instituted  by  God.  The  world  needs  restora- 
tion, and  the  Bible  starts  with  this  idea,  a  fallen  world  needing  Redemption,  and  it  ends 
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with  a  fallen  world  Redeemed.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  designed  to  secure  this  dellTer- 
ance,  but  to  do  this  it  mnst  necessarily  embrace  a  Supernatural  interference  as  predicted. 
It  was  God  that  entailed  the  cnrse,  set  its  limits,  enforced  it  by  natural  law,  and  it  mnst 
be  God  again  who  removes  the  sanle  ;  but  when  He  does  this  we  are  told  that  He  breaks 
down  the  barriers  set  up  by  Himself  through  natural  law.  Hence  Supernatural  interfer- 
ence (i.e.,  miracles),  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  given  as  **  signs'*  of  that  which  is  prom- 
ised, and  is  to  come,  is  really  and  truly  an  inte^erence,  a  suspension,  or  controlliz^  tat 
the  time  being,  of  natural  law.  They  are  '*  signs**  of  redemption  from  the  povoer  of  nx^tvL- 
rol  law  which  now  enchains  us,  and  not,  as  many  suppose,  **  signs"  which  are  only  to 
co-operate  with  natural  law.  Surveying  the  entire  Redemptive  Plan,  and  seeing  that  the 
miraculous  is  the  assurance  given  to  us  of  an  ultimate  freedom  from  laws  under  which 
the  millions  upon  millions,  including  the  saints,  of  earth's  inhabitants  have  groaned  for 
ages,  it  is  a  lack  of  faith  to  say  that  miracles  do  not  come  in  direct  conflict  with  natural 
law  and  by  the  force  of  the  Supernatural  in  them  overcome  in  the  blessed  examples  given, 
leaving  the  natural  law,  i^ter  these  isolated  checks,  to  run  on  its  allotted  course  unUl  the 
Supernatural  comes  in  the  Person  of  Jesus^  at  the  Second  Advent,  to  '*  make  aU  things  new.^ 
Therefore  it  is  that  we  can  so  coi^dially  receive  nearly  all  definitions,  because  a  miracle 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  Divine  power  (so  Kast,  Introd.  Com.  Matt.),  an  event  which 
the  material  laws' of  nature,  without  the  Divine  agency,  could  not  possibly  effect,  which 
event  is  a  '*  sign"  or  indication  what  the  Divine  power  will  do  hereafter  when  natuxal 
law  shall  be  modified,  changed,  etc.,  in  ''the  world  to  come."  Hence  we  can  receive 
Dr.  Schmucker's  (Pop.  Thed.,  p.  29)  definition  :  ''  A  miracle  is  a  superhuman  effect,  an 
event  transcending  the  power  of  man,  produced  or  occurring  contrary  to  the  well-known 
and  ordinary  course  of  nature  ;*'  or  Home's  {Introd.  vol.  1,  p.  93),  that  *' A  miracle  is 
an  effect  or  event  contrary  to  the  established  constitution  or  course  of  things,  or  a  sensi- 
ble suspension,  or  oontrolment  of,  or  deviation  from,  the  known  laws  of  nature,  wrought 
either,  by  the  immediate  act,  or  by  the  assistance,  or  by  the  permission  of  God,  and 
accompanied  with  a  previous  notice  or  declaration  that  it  is  periformed  according  to  the 
purpose  and  by  the  power  of  God,  for  the  proof  or  evidence  of  some  particular  doctrine, 
or  in  attestation  of  the  authority  or  divine  mission  of  some  particular  person  (Comp.  defi- 
nitions, Dr.  Wardlaw  On  Afiracles,  Ency.  Belig.  K^iowl,  Smiui's  Btb.  Die,  Alexander's  i^n- 
denceSf  Glieg's  His.  Bible,  etc.).  Those  writers  (as  e.g.  Knapp,  Theol.  p.  59,  M'Glin- 
tock  and  Strong's  Cyclop.  Art.  "  Miracles")  who  are  anxious  to  conciliate  objections,  and 
therefore  make  the  miracles  to  be  accomplished  "  by  means  of  nature"  without  altering, 
disturbing,  or  counteracting  natural  law,  constantly  overlook  not  only  of  what  really  the 
miracles  are  **  signs,"  but  that  many  of  the  miracles  are  the  direct  opposite  of  that 
which  would  result  from  natural  law.  The  continued  force  of  natural  law  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  miracle  are  in  antagonism,  as  seen,  e.^.,  in  natural  law  producing  death  and 
retaining  the  victim  in  corruption  and  dissolution,  while  a  life-giving  miracle  for  the 
time,  breaks  this  law,  suspends  it,  etc.  The  older  definitions  of  theologians  are  conse- 
quently nearer  the  trath  than  many  (e.g.  Princeton  Beviexo,  Oct.,  1853  ;  Row's  **  C?l  Ed- 
dences  ;"  1877,  **  The  Unseen  Universe,  )  of  the  modern  ones.  And  finally  may  we  add, 
that  the  use  made  (e.g.  by  Rob.  Dale  Owen  and  others)  of  this  concession  to  natural  law 
not  now  recognized,  is  bearing  its  logical  fruit  in  the  denial  of  any  miraculous  power  to 
Christ,  and  in  the  assertion  that  the  powers  exercised  by  Him  were  all  '*  natural,  as 
occurring  strictly  under  law. "  *  Our  position  closes  the  door  against  all  such  deductions, 
exalting  the  immediate  agency  and  ^ViU  of  God.     For  miracles  are  designated  ' '  powers** 


*  Thus,  e.g..  Potter  (**  Christianity  and  its  Definitions"),  speaking  of  the  changes  in  be- 
lief, remarks  :  "  Rarely  now  by  any  scholarly  writer  of  any  sect  4io  we  find  the  old  idea 
of  miracle  advocated.  Instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  direct  abrogation  of  natural  law 
by  supernatural  will,  miraole  is  now  pretty  generally  interpreted  as  the  temporary  action 
of  some  higher  law  just  as  natural  though  rarer  in  its  operations  ;  and  some  theological 
writers  even  go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  reason  may  yet  explain  miracles— a  concession  that 
sybstarUially  S>andons  the  miracle-idea  ;  as  does  also  the  use  by  many  modem  theologians 
of  the  word  supernatural  in  the  sense  of  spiritual."  Interesting  remarks  illustrative  of 
this  spirit,  and  in  opposition  to  it,  will  be  found  in  TJhlhom's  '*  Modem  Repres.  of  the 
Life  of  Jeans,"  Harless's  **  Life  of  Jesus."  Tholuck's  "Credibility  of  the  Gospel  His- 
tory,"  Hof man's  '* Examination  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  by  Strauss,"  Smith's  **  Faith  and 
Philosophy,*'  and  the  writings  on  •*  Miracles"  by  Collyer,  Penrose,  Evans,  Litton,  Mount- 
ford,  IJpham,  Belcher,  Le  Bas,  Mansel,  Haven,  Rogers,  Twesten,  and  many  others,  in- 
cluding works  on  "  Evidences  ;"  as  Norton,  Ebrard,  etc.,  etc. 
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(dnnameis),  evidencing  the  potency  of  ike  Messianic  King  to  introduce  tbe  Mill,  era  ; 
they  are  called  **  works'*  (erga),  '*  the  works  of  God^'*  illustrating  the  divine  ability  to 
accomplish  all  the  promises  of  God,  and,  therefore,  instead  of  shrinking  from  the  Biblical 
idea  of  a  miracle,  we  accept  of  it  with  hope  and  joy,  as  indicative  of  glorious  deliver- 
ance. The  miracles  of  the  Old  Test.,  the  subject  of  special  ridicule  (^such  as  **  the 
speaking  ass,"  Samson's  exploits,  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  etc.),  are  to 
be  regarded  in  this  light,  viz.,  showing  how  God's  power  will  be  exerted  in  the  future. 

Obs.  3.  Miracles  are  necessary  to  a  revelation  pertaining  to  the  kingdom, 
a  kingdom  which  is  to  be  set  up  by  an  astounding  miraculous  display. 
They  become  parts,  essential  parts  of  the  revelation,  exhibiting  the  earnests 
of  power  that  is  ultimately  to  accomplish  it.  If  they  were  missing,  an 
important  link  would  be  gone.  God  engages  to  establish  a  kingdom  and 
one  too  in  which  the  supernatural  shall  introduce  mighty  changes ;  He 
promises  a  Messiali  who  is  to  perform  this  work,  and  who,  consequently, 
mast  possess  miraculous  power  ;  the  forces  now  at  work  in  nature,  instead 
of  tending  toward  it,  cannot  possibly  accomplish  what  is  foretold  of  the 
fatare,  and  so  long  as  they  remain  unchanged  the  promises  of  God  con- 
tinue unrealized  ;  when  Jesus  comes  in  accordance  with  Divine  purpose  He 
most  necessarily,  not  only  in  person,  life,  etc.,  but  in  actual  exerted  power 
exhibit  His  ability  to  be  thefulfiller  of  prophecy  ;  His  attestations  of  the 
possession  of  such  power  are  sustained  by  their  connection  with  the  Divine 
plan,  past  and  future  prediction,  moral  aim,  lack  of  self-contradiction, 
public  performance,  etc.  ;  the  power  displayed  is  of  a  character  corre- 
sponding with  that  required  by  the  predictions,  power  over  nature,  over 
evil,  over  all  things  ;  the  unity  of  the  Word,  promising  restoration  from 
evil  now  suffered  under  natural  law,  makes  these  miraculous  representa- 
tions essential,  so.  that  we  can  have  faith  and  hope  in  the  promised  king- 
dom, in  His  being  the  promised  Messiah,  who  shall  set  it  up,  and  in  the 
certainty  of  a  future  miraculous  demonstration  in  our  behalf  m  that  king- 
dom— all  which  is  a^ain  corroborated  by  the  fallen  condition  of  man  requir- 
ing Divine  interposition,  by  the  necessity  of  its  possession  to  constitute  a 
perfect  Redeemer,  by  the  personal  experience  of  believers  in  receiving  a 
moral  and  providential  **  earnest "  (comp.  remarks  by  Eaton,  Perm,  of 
Christianity f  '*  On  General  and  Special  Providence  "),  and  by  reason  con- 
ceding that  a  Divine  purpose,  extending  from  creation  into  the  eternal  ages 
and  embracing  restitution  as  its  glorious  end,  cannot  possibly  do  without 
them.  The  general  sentiment  of  mankind  has  always  expressed  itself  as 
favorable  to  the  idea  of  the  miraculous,  because  deliverance  from  evil,  now 
entailed  by  natural  law,  has  ever  been  felt  as  the  special  work  of  the  super- 
natural. Hence  the  miraculous  incorporated,  more  or  less,  with  all  relig- 
ions. 

Designing  simply  to  direct  attention  to  the  relation  that  the  miraculous  sustains  to 
the  kingdom,  several  features  of  the  subject  are  left  for  other  Propositions,  as,  e.g.  the 
Fateistic  miracles  (Prop.  168),  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Test.  (Prop.  182).  Some  addi- 
tional reflections  may  be  presented  respecting  the  methods  employed  to  depreciate  mira- 
cles. We  are  told  by  Benan  and  oUiers  that  the  miraculous  occurred  to  persons  who 
believed  in  the  same,  whose  faith  and  credulity  made  them  incapable  of  a  proper  judg- 
ment. Such,  however,  overlook  (1)  that  "  ignorant "  men  should  be  able  to  incorporate 
them  as  esseniiahi  in  a  devdoped  plan  of  Bedemption  ;  (2)  that  they  do  this  without 
eulogy,  only  stating  the  simple  facts  without  enlarging  ;  (3)  that  they  do  this  against 
their  strongest  Jewish  and  national  prejudices,  as,  e.g.,  in  ascribing  these  to  a  dead, 
cracified  Jesus,  in  the  miraculous  conversion  of  Paul,  in  showing  how  little  effect  they 
bsd  upon  the  nation,  etc. ;  (4)  that  this  was  done  when  it  had  the  tendency  to  crush  the 
fond  expectations  of  a  present  kingdom  as  anticipated,  to  turn  them  from  the  prejudiced 
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nation  to  the  Gentiles,  to  yield  up  all  and  proclaim  rain,  etc.,  to  the  chosen  nation  ; 
(5)  that  only  after  the  crowning  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  showed  them  that 
the  Divine  Procedure  as  covenanted  made  these  miracles  indispensable  links  to  a  compre^ 
hension  of  the  Redemptive  Plan  in  the  Messiah,  did  they  unhesitatingly  receive  and 
indorse  them  as  the  highest  proofs  of  the  Christship  of  Jesus.     Froude  (Ji^iort  istudies,  p. 
187)  informs  us  that  the  question  about  miracles  is  simply  **  one  of  evidence,"  and  de- 
mands more  evidence  because  **  antecedently  improbable."    By  this  evidence  he  means, 
as  his  Essay  indicates,  *'  human  testimony,"  which  he  proceeds  to  undermine  and  render  I 
worthless  by  saying  :  **  Human  testimony,  we  repeat,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances imaginable  knows  nothing  of  absolute  certainty."    Hence  no  testimony,  no  number 
of  witnesses  can  have  any  weight  with  this  class,  for  they  tell  us,  as  Renan,  that  the 
crucial  test  of  **  conditions  which  science  can  accept "  (t.e.,  a  repeated  scientific  examina- 
tion or  Investigation  by  unbelievers)  has  not  been  complied  with,  and  therefore  they  can- 
not be  accepted.     (It  is  a  wonder  that  such  do  not  propose  to  subject  the  Plan  of  Redemp- 
tion to  a  scientific  investigation.)    The  old  argument  of  Hume*s  is  revived  and  steadily 
urged  without  considering  the  arguments  of  Butler,  Campbell,  Yince,  Adam,  Douglass, 
Alexander,  Home,  and  others,  while  Froude,  Renan,  etc.,  in  their  published  works  con- 
tradict  themselves  in  the  acceptance  of  testimony  on  all  subjects  outside  of  the  miracu- 
lous.    It  is  true  that  the  main  reason  alleged  for  such  a  rejection  of  testimony  arises 
from  its  supposed  disagreement  to  the  uniform,  unchangeable  laws  of  nature.*    But  are 
those  laws  so  unalterably  fixed  as  these  men  tell  us  ?    If  so,  then  '*  the  unchangeable  laws 
of  nature"  that  produced  the  naturalistic  origin  of  man,  beasts,  etc.  (now  such  a  favorite 
with  this  class)  ought  to  have  remained  '*  unchangeable,"  and  they  ought  to-day  under 
our  own  observation  to  originate  such  men,  beasts,  etc.     At  least  we  ought  to  behold 
some  of  the  radical  transformations,  new  modifications,   etc.,  going  on  ;  for  (Gomp. 
Martensen,  Ch.  Dog.  S.  77)  eternal  laws  ought  certainly  to  work  as  favorably  and  effect- 
ively now  as  in  ages  past.     Here  then  at  the  very  outset  something  is  taken  for  granted 
as  a  false  premise.     Again,  it  certainly  requires  great  assurance  in  any  man  who  is  utterly 
unable  to  explain  the  nature,  extent,  source  of  power,  etc.,  of  natursd  laws  t-o  arrogate  to 
himself  the  ability  of  deciding  that  those  in  part  known  to  himself  by  experience  are  the 
only  source  of  power  ;  that  nothing  higher,  able  to  modify,  shape,  or  suspend  these  laws, 
is  in  existence.     It  is  arguing  in  a  small  circle  :  the  testimony  of  a  limited,  personal  expe- 
rience is  employed  to  upset  the  testimony  of  others'  experience  ;  for  it  is  Hume's. 
Froude's,  Renan's  experience  over  against  Paul's,  Peter's,  and  John's.    The  circle  of  the 
former,  like  the  Asiatic  who  refused  to  believe  that  water  is  changed  to  ice,  refuse  all 
that  is  opposed  to  their  experience  or  notion  of  experience,  and  in  the  act  deliberately 
shut  out  avenues  of  knowledge,  seeing  how  largely  man  is  dependent  upon  testimony. 
If  general  experience  is  appealed  to,  that  is  simply  a  begging  of  the  question,  seeing  that 
the  question  at  issue  is  that  the  experience  of  some  has  made  them  conversant  with 
miracles.    Leaving  this  question  of  testimony  and  experience  for  Treatises  specially  de- 
voted to  its  discussion,  let  the  reader  observe  two  things  :  (1)  That  the  uniformity  of 
nature's  operations  through  established  law  is  one  of  the  essentials  to  enable  us  to  dia- 
criminate  a  miracle,  i.e.,  the  latter  is  based  on  and  confirmed  by  the  former.     A  uni- 
formity suddenly  arrested,  and  in  isolated  instances  broken,  and  then  again  resumed,  is 


*  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  Essay  on  "  Theism"  (and  "  Logic'*),  himself  unfriendly  to  the  mi- 
raculous, declares  that  Hume's  argument  against  miracles,  based  on  testimony,  is  of  no 
weight,  provided  the  existence  of  God  is  assumed  and  a  sufficient  exigency  arises  for 
His  making  an  interposition.  This  concession,  from  such  a  source,  is  valuable,  although 
MUl  refuses  to  consider  the  higher  testimony,  viz.,  the  connection  of  miracles  to  the 
whole.  Even  the  Spiritualists  reject  Home's  reasoning,  as  seen,  e.g.,  in  Owen's  ''  Foot- 
falls," etc.,  ch.  3,  on  "  The  Miraculous."  Rev.  Dr.  Sprecher  (Groundwork  of  TheoL 
Div.  2)  in  a  masterly  argument  shows  that  when  a  theistic  position  is  assumed,  it  is 
utterly  inconsistent  to  deny  the  possibility  of  miracles,  which  alone  can  be  done  from  a 
naturalistic  ground,  introducing  a  hard  mechanical  theory,  such,  e.g.,  as  Fiske  proposes 
in  his  "  Unseen  World,"  Art.  5,  **  A  "Word  about  Miracles."  (Hume  has  been  an- 
swered by  Brown,  **  On  Cause  and  Effect,"  Campbell,  **  Diss,  on  Miracles,"  WhatelVs 
"  Logic"  (Ap.)  and  **  Historic  Doubts,"  Farrar's  "  Crit.  His.  of  Free  Thought,"  Trench's 
"Notes  on  Miracles,"  and  others.  Comp.  Rev.  Powell's  "Order  of  Nature  considered  in 
reference  to  the  Claims  of  Revelation,"  in  which  Hume's  argument  is  reproduced,  and 
then,  in  reply,  the  Art.  in  the  North  Brit.  Review,  by  Prof.  Baden  Powell,  '*  The  Order 
of  Nature.") 
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requisite.  Uniformity  then  is  one  of  the  conditions  required  in  order  that  a  tme  miracle 
may  appear.  (2^  That  to  say,  as  Science  does  through  some  of  its  representatives,  that 
this  nniformity  is  forever  unchangeably  the  same,  that  it  cannot  be  intermitted,  is  to 
pass  from  the  domain  of  facts  (as  evidenced  in  the  naturalistic  theory  of  the  origin  of 
things  when,  it  is  asserted,  law  produced  what  it  does  not  now)  observed,  into  that  of  mere 
inference  and  deduction,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  It  is  only  gross  materialism 
that  assumes  this  to  be  true,  and  against  materialism  other  arguments  indicative  of 
Divine  Reason,  Will,  etc.,  are  requisite  before  that  of  miracles  is  touched.  A  writer  in 
Blackwood* 8  Mag.  (1873)  on  *'  The  Issues  raised  "  by  the  Prot.  Synod  of  France,  briefly, 
but  well  expresses  these  last  features.  '  But,  after  all,  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  are  not 
dependent  on  witnesses,  for  there  is  evidence  immeasurably  more  satisfactory  in  tiieir  be- 
half than  that  derived  from  mere  human  testimony.  Passing  by  that  which  satisfies  the 
believer  (viz.,  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  it  has  power,  etc. — for  that 
truth  and  the  miraculous  are  united)  it  may  be  remarked  :  (1)  That  if  the  Divine  Purpose 
is  carried  on  for  ages  in  accordance  with  the  Word  given,  then  the  Supernatural  element 
which  brings  fortii  and  carries  on  the  said  Purpose  amply  covers  the  subordinate 
ground  of  the  miracxdous,as  the  greater  includes  the  lesser.  (2)  That  miracles  in  virtue  of 
snch  a  Divine  Purpose  being  carried  out  are  not  *^  antecedently  improbable,"  but  ^  most 
reasonable,  being  in  full  accord  with  the  purposed  Plan.  (3)  That  the  Divine  Purpose 
being  not  intended  for  a  scientific  test,  the  adjuncts,  as,  e.g.y  miracles,  were  not  designed 
for  the  same,  but  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  devdopmenis  to  insure  faith 
and  hope  in  the  Redemptive  scheme.  (4)  Hence,  they  can  only,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  he  confirmatory  of  the  faith  and  hope  of  those  who  receive  the  Redemptive  Plan. 
(5)  And  that  such  adjuncts  are  sustained  (a)  by  a  Plan  that  we  now  see  progressing  toward 
completion  just  as  predicted,  and  (b)  by  individual  features  pertaining  to  the  Divine  Pur- 
pose, as,  e.g.,  in  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  Church,  etc.  It  is 
onscholarly  when  dealing  with  miracles  to  refuse  to  look  at  that  Divine  Plan  which  de- 
velops them,  at  the  intent  ascribed  to  them,  and  at  the  events  connected  with  them 
and  still  perpetuated.  It  is  uncritical  to  overlook  that  miracles  are  addressed  to  an 
already  exercised  faith  in  the  Redemptive  Purpose.  It  is  uncandid  to  separate  the  mira- 
<*les  from  the  Being  and  the  Mission  of  Jesus  Christ  as  represented  in  a  continuous 
Divine  Work. 

The  efforts  to  undermine  miracles  are  suggested  by  the  most  opposite  inferences.  The 
objection  that  a  miracle  is  beyond  our  comprehension  and  therefore  contrary  to  reason 
(which  Scientists  waive  when  they  propose  a  scientific  test),  is  now  in  many  quarters 
superseded  in  the  attempt  to  lessen  their  value  by  approvingly  quoting  Augustine  as  say- 
ing that  ^ey  are  not  suited  to  every  age  and  mind,  being  designed  as  proof  only  for  the 
ignorant  and  not  for  the  wise.  In  the  one  objection  reason  cannot  grasp  them,  and  in 
the  other  they  are  only  suitable  for  the  lowest  reason.  And  we  have  been  pained  in 
noticing  semi-believers  and  believers  so  influenced  by  this  leaven  that  they  disparage  the 
use  of  the  miraculous.  Thds  even  Farrar  (in  his  excellent  Life  of  Christ,  Pref .  p.  16)  says 
that  '*  to  us  such  evidence  is  needless.  To  the  Apostles  they  were  the  credentials  of 
Christ's  mission  ;  to  us  they  are  but  fresh  revelations  of  His  Will.  To  us  they  are  works 
rather  than  signs,  revelations  rather  than  portents."  (In  the  body  of  the  work,  how- 
ever, Farrar  makes  them  both,  and  neutralizes  his  concession,  as,  e.g.,  p.  170,  when  mak- 
ing "  the  miracles  of  Christ  as  resulting  from  the  fact  of  His  Being  and  mission  no  less 
naturally  and  inevitably  than  the  rays  of  light  stream  outward  from  the  sun.'*)  Regard- 
ing them  as  essential  parts  of  a  consistent  Revelation,  and  as  earnests  of  the  fulfilment  of 
God's  Word,  such  lowering  concessions  of  the  miraculous,  and  such  a  questioning  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  same  must  be  discarded.  They  are  just  as  necessary  for  *'  the  wise'* 
as  for  the  ignorant ;  and  if  they  were  missing  certain  *'  wise"  ones  would  speedily  detect 
their  essential  nature,  and  would  be  the  first  to  raise  a  cry  at  their  absence,  and  learnedly 
show  that  a  revelation  claiming  to  come  from  a  Supernatural  source  and  a  kingdom  pro- 
posed to  be  set  up  by  Supernatural  power  must  have,  as  necessary  proof  or  adjuncts, 
some  indications  of  tibie  miraculous.  No  man  is  so  wise  or  learned  that  he  can  possibly 
dispense  with  miracles.  Reason,  common-sense,  tell  us  that  if  lacking  it  would  prove  a 
nave  defect.  Thus,  e.g.  what  assurance  could  we  have  respecting  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Sedemptive  Plan,  as  given,  if  the  miracles  of  Christ's  birth,  person,  and  resurrection  were 
wanting?  How  could  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled  without  them  ?  Suppose  prophecy  and 
miracle  were  stricken  out  of  the  Record,  what  would  be  the  hope  that  the  future  could 
inspire  ?  Let  men  bring  forth  all  the  reasons  that  hostile  ingenuity  can  frame  to  lower 
and  degrade  the  miracles  from  their  prominent  position  ;  let  them,  like  Strauss,  Bauer, ' 
and  Renan,  declare  that  the  Absolute  Cause  **■  never  disturbs  the  chain  of  secondary  causes 
by  single  arbitrary  acts  of  intervention/'  that  Gk>d  never  interposes  by  *'  any  particular 
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intervention,"  but  that  all  things  fall  under  eternal  unchangeable  laws  ;  we  fail  to  see 
how  wisdom  is  justified  in  a  course  of  reasoning  (which  coming  from  a  creature  indicates 
"  arbitrary  freedom*')  that  removes  by  one  stroke  the  most  positive  knowledge  that  we 
have  of  an  existing  God  (for  if  God  never  intervenes,  our  knowledge  of  Him  must  be 
solely  inferential),  and  that  if  logically  carried  out,  destroys  the  connection  existing  be- 
tween the  Creator  and  creation,  God  and  man,  crushes  the  fondest  hopes  of  humanity  in 
the  giant  arms  of  irresistible  Fate.  The  truth  is,  that  in  a  subject  connected,  as  it  must 
be  (for  no  one  can  explain  hoio  the  miracles  were  performed)  with  difficulty,  no  explana- 
tion, or  reasoning,  or  argument  can  be  so  complete  but  objections  can  be  urged  against 
it  if  the  heart  desires  it  to  be  done.  If  this  is  true  of  the  simplest  propositions,  how 
much  more  is  this  so  in  a  subject  which  in  some  of  its  aspects  exceeds  human  compre- 
hension— the  latter  a  feature,  too,  that  is  requisite  in  order  to  be  indicative  of  a  Super- 
natural element  and  not  of  mere  human  origin.  Hence  the  part  of  wisdom  is,  while  can- 
didly weighing  objections,  not  to  allow  a  destructive  process,  which  removes  from  man 
the  most  cherished  hopes — sustained  by  moral  law— unless  they  can  be  replaced  by  more 
substantial  ones.  To  deride  the  faith  or  belief  of  any  one,  without  being  able  to  point 
out  a  better  one,  more  solidly  based,  is  certainly  not  characteristic  either  of  wisdom  or 
prudence.  To  sit  as  Judge  over  God  and  decide  what  is  proper  and  what  improper  for 
Him  to  do  in  reference  to  His  Creation  or  Purpose,  is,  to  say  the  least,  to  arrogate  to  our- 
selves a  lofty,  giddy  position. 

Ohs.  4.  The  solution  of  miracles  is  found  then  in  their  connection  with 
God  and  His  expressed  Will.  This  Will  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  kingdom.  The  kingdom,  as  the  product  of  the  supernatural, 
demands  miracles  ;  so  that  faith  and  hope  in  the  kingdom^  as  covenanted 
and  predicted,  reauires  belief  in  the  miraculous.  Faith  in  miracles  is  em- 
braced in  an  intelligent  utterance  of  the  prayer,  **  let  Thy  will  he  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,' '  and  the  assurance  that  the  same  will  ultimately 
be  realized  is  expressed  in  ^*  Tliine  is  the  power.*'  The  believer  gratefully 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  miracles  ;  for  proceeding  from  the  Divine 
Will,  they  teach  us  in  the  modt  forcible  manner  that  in  this  Will  all  forces, 
all  life,  all  things  exist ;  that  in  this  Will  is  found  an  overruling,  all-per- 
vading Providence  capable  of  general  and  special  energy  and  supervision  ; 
and  that  in  it  will  be  found  the  most  ample  resources  to  meet  the  require- 
ments as  predicted  and  promised,  of  the  blessed  kingdom  itself.  The  mira- 
cles strengthen  faith,  enliven  hope,  and,  amid  the  pressure  of  natural  laws 
which  entail  evil,  cheer  the  heart  of  the  pilgrim  with  joy  at  a  coming 
miraculous  restitution.  The  Scriptures  can  never,  never  be  fulfilled  with- 
out miracle ;  the  earth  can  never,  never  be  freed  from  its  curse  without 
miracle  ;  man  can  never,  never  be  delivered  without  miracle  ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  Redeemer  in  whom  we  trust  for  redemption  is,  as  history  to-day 
attests  in  the  minute  and  wondrous  fulfilment  of  His  miraculous  words,  a 
miracle-tvorking  Saviour.  Let  infidelity  separate  God  and  the  world  from 
each  other  (and  even  deny  that  the  latter  had  a  Creator),  so  that  the  one  is 
not  directly  interested  in  the  other,  it  may  content  itself  with  the  unrea- 
sonable, cold,  cheerless,  dark  prospect  that  this  view  imparts,  its  darkness 
only  deepened  by  the  loudly  sung  deceptive  praises  of  **  cosmic  force  "  and 
a  death-devoted  humanity ;  faith  in  preference  takes  the  soul-inspiring 
Biblical  conception  of  a  creation  that  has  its  origin  and  continuance  in  a 
personal,  intelligent,  loving,  all-powerful  God  ;  that  this  is  sufficiently 
mdicated  in  the  Word,  in  miracles  of  knowledge  and  work,  in  history  indi- 
cating a  progressive  plan,  in  the  personal  experience  of  the  believer,  in  the 
Eerson,  doctrine,  and  works  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  that  this  will  ultimately 
e  visibly  manifested  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  when  God  again  dwells  with 
many  man  is  rescued  from  his  ruined  condition,  and  placed  in  a  renewed 
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creation  where  no  (unalterable)  natural  law  shall  exist  to  burden  him  with 
evil. 

Siicli  is  the  importance  of  this  subject  that  some  additional  remarks  are  in  place. 
With  the  author  of  '*  Supernatural  Religion,"  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  argumeut 
of  Dr.  Irons  and  others,  that  the  miraculous  is  to  be  received  on  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  Nor  do  we  rest,  as  shown,  the  miraculous  upon  mere  human  evidence  ;  for 
while  the  latter  is  a  necessary  adjunct,  yet  testimony,  as  Hume  assumed,  may  be  false. 
Kor  do  we  propose  simply  to  exalt  the  credibility  of  the  miracle  by  the  doctrine  that  it 
sustains,  however  important  the  union  between  them.  Miracles  are  placed  on  higher 
ground,  viz.,  as  reasonable,  requisite  features  or  parts  of  a  developing  and  progressing 
Divine  Plan  (fully  announced)  which  is  now  in  actual  course  of  unfolding  and  in  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  advancement,  so  that  the  ultimate  End  intended  by  the  Plan  is  insured  by 
the  progress  already  made.  The  test  to  be  applied  to  the  miracles,  therefore,  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  (1)  Observe  the  nature  of  the  Redemptive  Plan,  especially  as  revealed  in  its  con- 
summation as  contemplated  ;  (2)  notice  the  fact  that  its  completion  demands  the  miracu- 
louH,  seeing  that  it  proposes  to  do  what  natural  law  in  itself  can  never  accomplish  ; 
(3)  hence,  the  importance  and  necessity  of  sustaining  faith  and  hope  in  the  Divine  Pur- 
pose by  indications,  especially  in  the  Person  of  the  King,  of  the  miraculous.  In  this 
way  reason  appreciates  their  pertinency  and  force,  for  their  reality  is  evidenced  by  the 
just  relationship  that  they  sustain  to  a  proposed  perfected  Redemption — teaching  us,  more 
strongly  than  words  that  (being  *'  signs'*  or  appendages)  the  Supernatural  will  not  be  lack- 
ing in  power  at  the  culminating  period  or  time  of  manifestation.  Locke  in  the  Cbmmon- 
piaceBook  (pub.  by  Lord  King)  gives  this  aphorism  :  **  The  doctrine  proves  the  miracles, 
rather  than  the  miracles  the  doctrine."  Our  view  is  this  :  The  doctrine  of  the  kingdom 
(the  contemplated  Theocratic  ordering)  demands  the  miracles,  and  the  miracles  are  added 
to  enforce  our  faith  in  the  doctrine.  Hence  the  twofold  appeal  in  the  Scriptures,  viz., 
to  believe  the  mira<^lous  because  of  the  doctrine  associated  with  it,  and  to  believe  in 
the  doctrine  because  of  its  being  justified  by  the  miraculous  connected  with  it.  Taylor 
has  even  in  the  title  of  his  work  ( The  Miracles :  Helps  to  Faith,  not  Hindrances)  expressed 
an  important  truth,  for  it  is  pre-eminently  true  that  our  faith  in  the  doctrine  delivered 
is  sustained  by  the  miracle  of  knowledge  evidenced  in  the  prophecies,  in  the  Person  and 
Life  of  Jesus,  in  the  signs  or  earnests  given  of  a  glorious  future.  These  form  the  basis 
of  a  firm  hope  of  ultimate  deliverance,  making  the  promises  of  a  Sec.  Advent,  resur- 
rection, renewed  earth,  etc.,  recUUies.  To  all  this  is  added  the  corroborative  personal 
experience  of  every  one  who  receives  and  obej's  the  truth,  which  is  amply  conclusive  evi- 
dence to  every  one,  even  the  most  ignorant,  unable  to  see  how  the  miraculous  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  related  consecutive  Divine  Plan  in  actual  course  of  development  and  fulfil- 
ment. (Comp.  Experimental  evidence  as  presented,  e.g.,  in  Rogers*  Eclipse  of  Faitk, 
Mozley*s  Bampton  Leets.,  Chalmers'  **  Evidences,''  etc.)  The  self-appropriation  of  the 
truth  (inseparably  united  with  the  miraculous),  and  the  resultant  experience  in  the  heart 
and  life,  amid  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  earth,  is  in  itself  so  satisfactory  that  the  child 
and  the  philosopher,  the  unlettered  and  the  learned,  alike  feel  and  admit  its  force.  The 
lapse  of  time  instead  of  weakening  (as  some  assert),  really  adds  power  to  the  testimony 
favorable  to  miracles,  seeing  that  the  personal  experience  of  many  has  verified,  century 
after  century,  the  truth  of  revelation.  Reason  and  Faith  both  confirm  the  miraculous. 
Afl  AValker  {Philos.  of  the  Plan  of  fSalxjoHon,  ch.  3)  has  well  enforced  by  interesting  consid- 
erations, **  Man  cannot,  in  the  present  constitution  of  his  mind,  believe  that  religion  has 
a  divine  origin,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  miracles.*'  Bushnell  {Xature  and  Supernatu- 
ral) has  well  placed,  as  a  conclusive  proof  in  behalf  of  the  miraculous,  faith  (experiment- 
ally realized  in  its  transforming  power)  in  the  Superhuman  character  and  work  of  Christ. 
These  two  united —reason  appreciating  the  Divine  Plan  and  its  relations,  and  faith  realiz- 
ing the  earnest  bestowed^are  irresistUde, — soul-^atijfifing. 
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Proposition  8.  The  doct/rine  of  the  kingdom  presupposes  that  of 
striy  the  apostasy  of  man. 

The  prophets  with  one  voice  proclaim,  that  this  kingdom  is  to  be 
established  in  order  that  in  it  man  may  find  complete,  perfect  de- 
liverance from  sin  and  evil.  The  kingdom  is  to  he  set  np,  so  that 
man  and  nature  may  be  happily  rescued  from  the  curse  entailed  by 
sin  under  which  both  labor  and  groan. 

Obs.  1.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  difficult  problem  of  sin  ;  the  fact  of 
its  presence  and  power  is  amply  sufficient.  It  is  a  fundamental  fact^  and 
the  superstructure  of  the  Bible  is  in  a  measure  *  reared  upon  it ;  for  the 
Bible  is  a  revelation  of  God's  plan  to  save  man  from  his  fallen  condition. 
The  kingdom  in  its  conception,  preparation,  and  ultimate  establishment 
implies,  and  constantly  keeps  in  view,  a  recovery  from  sin  and  its  resultant 
evil.  The  kingdom  originates  in  God's  merciful  desire  to  deliver  us  from 
the  reign  and  power  of  sin  ;  to  bring  us  back  into  a  state  of  entire  restitu- 
tion and  perfect  salvation.  It  is  tne  manifestation  of  such  salvation,  in 
which  man's  will  shall  be  in  accord  with  God's,  and  in  which  unspeakable 
blessedness,  flowing  from  such  a  restoration,  shall  be  realized.  It  has  for 
its  chief  ruler  a  Saviour  who  saves  from  sin,  and  for  its  associated  rulers 
and  subjects  those  who  are  redeemed  from  sin.  It  is  a  kingdom  which  in 
its  preparatory  measures  calls  for  repentance  of  sin  (Matt.  3:1),  conver- 
sion from  sin  (Matt.  18  : 3),  self-denial  of  sin  (Mark  9  :  47),  perseverance 
against  sin  (Luke  9  :  62),  and  most  emphatically  refuses  admittance  into 
the  kingdom  of  those  who  indulge  in  sin  (1  Cor.  6  : 9,  10).  The  scheme 
of  redemption  is  founded  upon  the  principle  annunciated  by  Jesus  :  "  They 
that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick."  The  disease, 
as  well  as  the  physician  and  remedy,  must  be  kept  in  view  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate the  provision  made  for  us.* 

'  Hence  Schleiermacher,  as  Tholnck  (in  Address  to  Evang.  Alliance,  N.  Y.,  Haiper's 
I  Ed.)  remarks  :  *'  AU  philosophical  terms  and  definitions,  all  physical  investigations,  aU 
theses  whatever,  that  coold  not  be  derived  by  strict  inference  from  the  profound  feeling 
of  sinfulness  and  the  certainty  of  redemption,  were  excluded  from  the  dogmatical  system 
of  Schleiermacher."  Fred.  Den.  Maurice  regards  it  as  a  defect  in  theology  that  it  e&ould 
start  from  and  build  on  sin  instead  of  proceeding  from  God.  While  there  is  force  in  the 
objection,  and  while  we  show  in  this  work  that  the  idea  or  Plan  of  the  kingdom  was 
something  anterior  to  the  fall  of  man,  yet  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  this  Plan  is  pro- 
jected and  developed  in  accordance  with  the  foreknown  faU.  As  the  Bible  is  a  book 
given  to  indicate  the  recovery  of  man  from  the  fall— hence  beginning  with  the  fall  and 
ending  with  the  recovery — the  fact  of  the  fall  should  certainly  be  allowed  its  due  promi- 
nency without  however  overlooking  and  discarding  the  antecedent  facts.  The  true  basis 
is  the  JEdenic  state  and  what  it  contemplated.  Sin  intervened,  but  the  Divine  Purpose  is 
to  restore  man  to  the  state  forfeited  by  sin.  Hence  the  Bible  opens  voUh  Paradise  and 
ends  vnth  Paradise  ;  it  does  not  begin  with  sin  and  end  with  sin. 

^  A  believer  in  the  Scriptures  must  concede  that  without  freely  admitting  the  fallen, 
sinful,  ruined  condition  of  man,  tii^  kingdom  itself  cannot  be  appreciated  ;  that  the 
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latter  contains  within  itself  perfected  Redemption,  completed  Salvation  from  the  former 
and  its  direful  results.  Sin  with  its  deadly  train  of  evils  is  found  at  the  opening  of  the 
BiUe  ;  the  kingdom,  with  its  attendant  deliverance  and  blessings  of  restitution  at  Its 
dose  ;  creation  comes  to  us  marred  by  sin,  travails  in  pain  waiting  for  its  rescue,  when 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  kingdom  are  manifested.  The  one  precedes  the  other  ; 
and  the  one  calls  forth  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  to  produce  the  other.  While  the 
kingdom  antedates  sin  and  evil  so  far  as  the  Divine  Purpose  is  concerned,  practically  it 
follows  as  a  delivering  medium. 

Obs.  2.  The  introduction  of  sin  and  its  continued  existence  is  a  deep 
mystery.*  The  strongest  intellects  have  endeavored  to  solve  it,  but  in  vain. 
Tne  most  subtle  theories  respecting  its  eternity,  its  necessity,  its  natural- 
ism, its  fatalism,  its  relation  to  a  moral  system,  its  '*  creational  imper- 
fection," its  phenomenal  nature,  its  tendency  as  a  trial  of  faith,  etc.,  aro 
presented,  but  none  of  them  entirely  remove  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  subject.  It  still  remains  an  unexplained  mystery,  so  much  so  that 
Mill,  rejecting  the  Biblical  conception  of  the  mighty  God,  explains  {Dogma 
and  Literature)  the  introduction  of  evil  by  limiting  the  power  of  the  Goa  he 
reverences,  and  thus  leaves  the  dreary,  hopeless  prospect  of  no  future  de- 
liverance. The  Bible  makes  no  effort  to  explain  it ;  only  speaking  of  it  as 
a  painful  fact,  allowed  by  the  permission  of  an  Omnipotent  God,  and 
which  shall  be  by  His  power  ultimately  crushed.  No  labored  effort  in  the 
way  of  proof  is  given  by  inspiration,  out  a  constant  appeal  is  made  to  our 
owfi  consciousness  of  the  necessity  and  truthfulness  of  Divine  interposition 
in  view  of  the  sense  of  moral  guilt,  the  evils  to  which  we  are  subject,  the 
helplessness  and  limited  duration  of  man,  the  otherwise  inexorable  embrace 
of  nature,  etc«  A  fundamental  teaching  on  almost  every  page  is  this  :  that 
man  unaided  cannot  deliver  himself  from  sin  and  its  sad  consequences,  but 
imperatively  requires  Divine  help  in  his  need.  This  is  most  unmistakably 
presented  in  the  Word  ;  in  the  conditions  and  limitations  surrounding  us  ; 
and  in  the  experience  and  life  of  every  i)erson  who  will  but  take  time  for 
reflection  and  self-appropriation  of  the  truth.  If  sin,  its  results,  and  the 
need  of  a  Redeemer  are  ignored  or  denied  after  the  dreadful  and  merciful 
langua^ie  of  the  Bible  ;  after  the  costly  provision  made  for  us  through 
Jesus  Uhrist ;  after  the  testimony  given  by  conscience  and  the  world's  his- 
tory ;  after  the  universal  distinction  observed  between  natural  and  moral 
eyii,  right  and  wron^,  virtue  and  vice,  merit  and  demerit,  praise  and 
blame  ;  after  the  propitiatory  sacrifices  of  the  ancients  and  heathen  ;  after 
the  manifested  antagonism  to  that  which  is  good  and  holy  exhibited  in  the 
strife  between  duty  and  passion,  love  and  selfishness,  moral  obligation  and 
a  violated  conscience  ;  (ifter  the  confessions  of  the  most  devoted  and  pious 
of  mankind  ;  after  the  ten  thousand  warnings,  threats,  appeals,  and  invita- 
tions pressed  home  to  a  respondent  consciousness  by  the  Supreme  Ruler 
Himself,  then  nothing  that  we  can  add  will  influence  tne  heart  and  mind  of 
the  unbeliever.' 

>  Compare  the  candid  remarks  of  Hudson  (Dd)i  and  Oracey  p.  20) :  **  It  (sin)  is  essen- 
tiaUj  wi&out  reason — an  act  of  unreason.  To  assign  a  good  reason  for  it  would  be  to 
justify  it  as  a  thing  reasonable,  which  is  contrary  to  its  nature.  It  knows  no  rational  or 
logical  connection.  It  knows  no  law  ;  it  is  pure  anomaly.  It  is  the  surd  quantity  which 
no  theologic  algebra  can  determine.  It  can  be  reduced  to  no  intelligible  principle  ;  it 
baffles  explanation."  Hudson  aptly  quotes  Neander  (PL  of  Ch.  B.  6,  ch.  1,  note)  as  say- 
ing : ''  According  to  my  conviction,  the  origin  of  evil  can  only  be  understood  as  a  fad — a 
fact  possible  by  yirtue  of  the  freedom  belonging  to  a  created  being,  but  not  to  be  other- 
wise deduced  or  explained.    It  lies  in  the  idea  of  evil  that  it  is  an  viUerly  inexplicable  thing, 
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and  whoever  would  explain  it  nullifies  the  vexy  idea  of  it.  It  is  not  the  limitB  of  our 
knowledge  which  make  the  origin  of  sin  something  inexplicable  to  us,  but  it  follows 
from  the  essential  natnre  of  sin  as  an  act  of  free-will  that  it  must  remain  to  all  etemitj 
an  inexplicable  fact.  It  can  only  be  understood  empirically  by  means  of  tfie  moral  set/- 
consciousness,"  Julias  MQller  (TTie  Ch,  Doc.  qf  iHn),  with  Neander,  holds  that  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  is  inconceivable  in  its  actuality — that  the  abuse  of  freewill  is  esseniially  irra^ 
tional,  an  act  of  unreason.  Bushnell  {Kai.  and  Supemai.  p.  128)  concludes  :  **  We  find 
then — this  is  the  result  of  our  search — that  sin  can  nowise  be  accounted  for  ;  there  are 
no  positive  grounds,  or  principles  back  of  it,  whence  it  may  have  come."  Schlegel 
(PhUos,  qf  His.  p.  391)  calls  it  *'  the  greatest  historical  mystery — the  deepest  and  moe^ 
complicated  enigma  of  the  world."  (Comp.  Martensen,  Ch.  Dog.)  The  student's  atten.> 
tion  is  directed  to  KeerPs  His.  of  Ci'eaUon  and  Doc.  of  Paradise,  and  Art.  in  Bib.  Sacra, 
Oct.  1863,  Doctrine  of  the  RiUofihe  World  (with  which  Comp.  Kurtz* s  Bible  and  Astrow^ 
omy,  Beecher's  Coi]flict  of  Ages,  etc.)  Keerl  claims  many  eminent  Philosophers,  Natural- 
ists and  Theologians  as  holding  to  the  idea  that  physical  disorders  and  evil  resulted 
from  the  fall  of  a  previous  (to  IJ^is  one)  holy  earth,  which  was  precipitated  into  a  chaotio 
state,  owing  to  the  fallen  estate  of  ii^tan  and  his  angels.  However  such  a  line  of  defence 
may  be  adapted  to  remove  some  naturalistic  objections  (as,  e.g.,  in  reference  to  death 
existing  previous  to  the  trial  of  Adam,  etc. ),  yet  every  appeal  to  a  pre-existent  state  only 
shifts  the  mystery  farther  back  and  leaves  it  unsolved. 

^  Alas,  many  taking  advantage  of  the  mystery  of  evil,  and  overlooking  how  the  terrible 
fact  is  supported  by  incontestible  evidence,  even  in  their  own  experience,  utterly  deny 
the  existence  of  sin,  and  pronounce  evil  to  be  simply  an  imperfection  of  nature.  Mate- 
rialistic views,  as,  e.g.,  in  Moleschott,  Paine,  Vogt,  etc.,  necessarily  lead  to  such  contra- 
dictory conclusions,  making  conscience  a  delusion,  the  sense  of  moral  obligiition  a  vain 
deceit,  and  thus  overriding  the  respect  shown  by  ages  to  moral  law  and  man*s  self-con- 
sciousness. It  IS  only  extremists,  who  make  little  of  the  Supernatural,  that  take  such  a 
position  ;  for  multitudes  who  deny  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  still  cling,  under  the  sense 
that  some  kind  of  Religion  is  a  necessity, .  to  the  notion  that  sin  and  evil,  however 
explained,  are  a  resultant  of  our  connection  with  a  Power  outside  of  us — a  Supernatural 
source — that  has  placed  us  under  moral  law,  and  made  us  susceptible  to  its  behests.  No 
matter  how  the  origin  of  it  is  explained,  as  an  imperfection,  or  a  dualistic  antagonism,  OiT 
an  eternal  corruption,  or  a  necessary  offset  of  free-will,  or  a  developer  of  good,  trial,  dis- 
cipline, divine  attributes,  etc.,  or  the  result  of  temptation,  or  the  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  a  moral  system,  etc.,  both  unbelief  and  belief  cannot  fathom  the  mystery.  Un- 
belief cannot  do  it,  for  it  leaves  us  in  the  dark  why  it  should  be  introduced  in  the  man. 
ner  asserted  by  it ;  and  belief  is  equally  powerless  to  assign  a  satisfactory  reason.  The 
difficulty,  so  long  as  we  allow  a  Supreme  Being  of  Love  and  mercy  to  have  been  the  Origi- 
nator of  all  things,  is  beyond  our  solution,  and  perhaps  Laurentius  Calla  (quoted  by  Hud- 
son) was  not  far  wrong  when  he  said,  **  I  doubt  if  the  angels  themselves  know  it."  Dr. 
Johnson  ( Works,  vol.  2,  p.  604),  in  reviewing  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  Origin  of  evil, 
concludes  :  ^  For  the  Evils  of  Life  there  is  some  good  reason,  and  in  confession  that  the 
reason  cannot  be  found." 

Obs.  3.  The  wisdom  of  the  Bible  is  justified  by  its  silence  respecting  the 
origin  of  evil.  Had  it  condescended  to  such  explanations  as  are  given  m 
various  theodicies,  it  would  have  indicated  a  mere  human  opinion,  and 
not  a  divine  inspiration.  A  painful  defect  would  then  be  visible,  which 
infidelity  would  eagerly  seize,  and  urge  against  its  authority. 

The  Bible,  therefore,  in  its  reticence  shows  itself  superior  to  the  vain,  limited  efforts 
of  man  in  this  direction  ;  it  simply  states  the  fact,  explains  the  nature  of  sin  (as  the 
transgression  of  the  law,  the  perverse  act  of  the  free-will,  etc.),  tells  us  that  it  was  per- 
mitted by  God,  and  that  He  has  graciously  made  provision  against  it.  The  Scriptures 
teach  that  sin  and  its  results  are  hateful  to  God  ;  that  they  exist  only  through  divine 
sufferance  ;  that  forbearance  and  mercy  now  allow  their  manifestation  ;  that  enduring 
long-suffering  will  at  an  appointed  time  end  ;  and  both  shall  be  rooted  out  of  this  world. 
Pascal  (quoted  by  Dr.  M*  Cosh  in  reply  to  Huxley),  after  showing  that  man  has  both  great- 
ness and  misery,  and  that  his  condition  is  not  one  of  absolute  grandeur  or  of  hopeless 
degradation,  adds  :  *'  So  manifest  is  it  that  we  were  once  in  a  state  of  perfection  from 
which  we  are  now  unhappily  fallen.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  il^ystery  which  is  the 
farthest  removed  from  our  ^owledge — I  mean  the  transmission  of  original  sin— should 
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be  that  without  which  we  can  have  no  true  knowledge  of  onreelves.  It  is  in  this  abyss 
that  the  clue  to  onr  condition  takes  its  tomings  and  windings,  insomuch  that  man  is 
more  incomprehensible  withont  this  mystery  than  this  mystery  is  incomprehensible  to 
man."  The  painful,  sad  fact  is  one  of  general  conviction,  however  explained  by 
ancients  and  modems  (Leathes*  HeHg,  cf  Christ,  sec.  1^.  Williamson  ( TJieol.  and  Moral 
JSdence,  p.  118,  etc.)t  ft  Universalist  writer,  fully  admits  a  natural  conflict,  into  which 
every  man  falls,  between  the  law  of  love  and  the  law  of  animal  nature,  from  which  per- 
sonal sin  arises,  and  declares,  '*  that  conflict  exists  as  a  constitutional  fact  in  every  human 
being  ;"  hence,  as  all  men,  more  or  less,  violate  the  law  of  love  in  this  conflict,  all  men 
ajre  sinners.  However  we  may  attempt  to  expound  this  subject,  the  Biblical  conception 
that  we  are  sinners  needing  Redemption  is  one  enforced  by  moral  consciousness,  provided 
the  truth  as  given  by  God  is  allowed  to  exert  its  designed  influence  by  self-appropriation, 
Rogers  (Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible,  sec.  2)  assigns  as  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
Bible  is  given  by  God,  that  the  moral  portrait  of  man  as  presented  in  it  is  one  utterly 
opposed  to  the  natural  man.  The  indictment  that  all  have  gone  astray,  that  all  are  sin- 
ners, that  all  are  worthy  of  condemnation,  is  too  sweeping  for  man — owing  to  pride,  etc. 
— alone  to  have  generated.  To  this  we  add,  that  if  man  had  produced  this  portrait  within 
his  own  knowledge,  he  would,  as  multitudes  in  their  efforts  attest,  have  entered  into 
explanations,  definitions,  interpretations,  opening  out  endless  metaphysical  and  philo- 
sophical discussions.  The  admirable  simplicity  and  silence  of  the  Bible  upon  a  subject, 
which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  demands  the  highest  intellectual  development,  is  a  col- 
lateral and  decided  proof  of  its  divine  origin.  Man,  unsupported  and  unguided,  would 
have  overstepped  the  limits  assigned,  and  introduced  confusion  and  difficulties. 

Obs.  4.  The  problem  of  evil,  which  has  so  greatly  exercised  and  per- 
plexed the  wisest  of  men,  is  connected  with  the  mystery  that  will  be  fin- 
ished (Rev.  10  : 7).  Until  that  predicted  period  arrives,  unsatisfactory 
conjectures  must  suffice.  God  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  give  us  the  reasons 
for  its  origin  and  continued  existence,  excepting  in  broken  hints  respect- 
ing  free  agency,  trial,  mercy,  long-suffering,  etc.,  preferring  to  deal  with 
it  as  a  constantlt/  experienced  fact.  "With  this  we  must  rest  content, 
assured  of  one  thing,  that  in  some  way  it  will  be  found  promotive  of  His 
own  glorv.  Reason  can  already  gather  and  assign  (as  various  writers, 
Miiller,  Tlioluck,  Oosterzee,  etc.,  have  done)  considerations  and  arguments 
indicative  of  the  same,  but  as  our  object  is  merely  to  direct  attention  to 
those  derived  from  the  kingdom,  such  mav  be  passed  b^  without  remark. 
The  kingdom  being  designed  to  restore  the  harmony  existing  before  the  fall 
between  God  and  man,  and  man  and  nature,  it  also  deals  with  the  fact  of 
evil  without  entering  into  its  origin.  Looking  at  the  final  result,  the  end 
as  attained  in  the  kingdom,  it  may  well  be  allowed  that  God  permitted  the 
entrance  of  evil  and  its  continuance  because  He  could  overrule  it  gloriously. 
Sin  is  opposed  to  the  theocratic  idea,  it  is  hostile  to  it,  but  God  seeing  that 
He  could  still,  with  honor  to  Himself,  restore  the  desired  theocracy  even  in 
a  most  splendid  manner,  permitted  sin,'  only  restraining  it  within  certain 
limits  by  entailed  evils.  Sin  brought  forth,  as  a  counteracting  potent 
agency  through  extended  love  and  mercv,  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  the 
Christ,  i,e.  it  created  the  necessity,  in  order  to  produce  a  successful  and 

gowerful  theocratic  kingdom,  of  God  identifying  Himself  with  man  in  the 
on  of  David,  thus  bringing  Him  into  a  nearer  and  most  intimate  relation- 
ship with  humanity,  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  manifested  theocratic 
rale  over  the  world.  In  bnef,  it  led  to  the  bringing  forth  a  God -man  as  the 
theocratic  King  who  should,  in  virtue  of  His  distinguished  position,  be 
able  to  deliver  us  from  all  evil.  God's  forbearance  and  love  is  justified  in 
this  wonderful  union  of  the  divine  and  human,  and  the  correspondent 
restoration  of  His  theocratic  rule  in  the  form  best  adapted  and  most 
honorable  to  humanity.' 
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>  We  cannot  limit  the  power  of  Grod.    Thus,  «.<;.,  Williftmson  (Theol.  and  Moral  Sd ^ 

p.  204,  etc. )  endeavors  to  Tindicate  God  by  maKing  evil  a  necessaiy  resolt  of  creation, 
and  conceives  it  impossible  for  God  to  have  created  a  nniverse  like  ours,  limited  in  space 
and  conditioned  by  time,  **  without  involving  the  necessity  of  the  relations  of  evil  thai 
emerge  from  its  process  and  movements."  This,  however — while  not  so  derogatory  as 
Mill's  impotent  God— is  too  sweeping,  being  forbidden  by  a  previous  Paradisaical  state, 
Oods  abhorrence  of  sin,  its  entailed  eursef  ajid  the  future  delit)erance  of  creation.  We  must  fall 
back  upon  the  position  assumed  by  Leibnitz  (Knapp's  TkeoL  p.  265)  in  his  Theodicy, 
viz.,  to  look  at  the  end  attained,  which,  in  view  of  the  good  results  produced  (e.g.,  in 
the  King  brought  us,  in  the  kings  and  priests  developed,  in  the  Theocracy  it  establishes, 
in  the  Redemption  of  the  race  it  brings  forth,  in  the  praise  and  glory  it  causes,  etc.)^ 
influenced  God,  who  knoweth  all  things,  to  allow  its  introduction.  (Comp.  Oosterzee's 
Ch.  Dog.,  Herzog's  Ency.,  Art.  "  Sin,**  Julius  Mailer's  "  Ch.  Doc,  ofHin,*') 

The  permission  of  sin — however  it  may  be  founded,  as  eminent  writers  endeavor  to 
show,  on  personal  liberty,  free-will — is  certainly  based  on  the  fact— as  taught  in  the 
Bible — that  God  can  and  does  overrule  it  to  be  ultimately  promotive  of  His  own  glory 
(so,  e.g.,  "  Greybeard"  (Graff),  **Lay  Sermons/*  No.  42,  on  "  The  blessings  of  the  FaU")  ; 
otherwise  He  would  not  have  tolerated  its  existence  for  so  many  burdened  centuries. 

<  God's  ways,  however  mysterious  to  us  now,  will  be  justified  in  *Uhe  age  to  come  ;*' 
and  that  justification  will  be  found  in  the  Kingdom  as  constituted  under  the  Messiah. 
Sin  has  beaten  down  and  perverted  the  Theocratic  ordering  of  God  as  originally 
designed,  and  anciently  unfolded  in  its  initiatory  ;  it  caused  the  postponement  of  the 
same  for  many  centuries  ;  it  will  resist  with  increased  power  at  the  period  of  its  revela- 
tion ;  it  will  band  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  their  armies  against  the  Theocratic  King, 
but  it  will  ultimately  be  vanquished,  and  then  the  deep  mystery  will  be  unfolded.  Then 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  strength  of  sin  is  so  great  that  nothing  short  of  Omnipotence  can 
meet  and  destroy  it ;  that  nothing  less  than  unspeakable  love  and  mercy  can  provide 
means  commensurate  to  overcoming  it ;  that  nothing  but  the  Theocratic  power  lodged 
in  King  Jesus  can  triumphantly  resist  and  crush  it.  The  co-heirs  with  Christ  have  shown 
their  qualification  by  a  voluntary  renunciation  of  sin  for  co-rulership  in  a  kingdom 
which  is  Qxpressly  designed  to  destroy  all  evil.  When  this  time  comes,  then  all  will  be 
made  manifest ;  until  then  patience  and  hope  must  be  ours.  Now  we  see  **  through  a  glass 
darkly,"  but  then — after  a  few  thousand  years*  experience  showing  that  without  God's 
personal  government,  the  race  cannot  be  happy — all  will  be  explained — jast  as  Joseph's 
antecedent  trials— consistently  with  the  Divine  Sovereignty  and  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence. Faith,  with  child-like  trust,  receives  the  fact,  and  leaves  the  explanation  with  a 
returning  God. 

Obs.  5.  Taking  the  Bible  account  of  sin  and  its  results,  it  is  important 
to  notice  what  are  the  forfeited  blessings,  and  then  to  see  whetner  the 
kingdom,  which  embraces  the  practical  realization  of  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion, restores  all  that  the  race  lost.  The  enumeration  of  the  most  weighty 
are  the  following  :  1.  The  loss  of  moral  purity  ;  2.  The  entailment  of 
physical  degeneracy  ;  3.  Subjection  to  toil,  disease,  death,  and  corrup- 
tion ;  4.  The  withdrawal  of  the  personal  presence  of  God  ;  5.  Divine 
intercommunication  with  angelic  beings  removed  ;  6.  The  infliction  of  a 
curse  upon  creation  ;  7.  A  struggle  for  life  and  its  blessings  under  uniform 
natural  law,  i.e.  the  special  provision  of  Eden  under  the  supernatural  no 
longer  afforded  ;  8.  The  loss  of  Eden  itself ;  9.  The  non-perpetuation  of 
the  race  in  a  state  of  innocency  and  purity  ;  10.  The  non-erection  of  a 
perfect  government  because  of  resultant  depravity.  These  are  the  sad 
fruits  of  sin,  impressed  by  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  Now  the  primitive 
Church  doctrine  of  the  kingdom,  fully  sustained  by  the  plain  teaching  of 
the  Scriptures,  affirms  a  complete  restoration  of  all  these  blessings.  The 
reader's  indulgence  is  asked  until  we  pass  over  the  doctrine  as  given  in  the 
Word,  and  by  the  early  Church.  This  much,  however,  may  be  said, 
1.  That  sucJt  blessings  forfeited  can  only  be  restored  through  Divine  inter- 
ference ;  2.  That  such  a  restitution  indicates  the  completeness  of  the 
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Divine  plan  ;  3.  That  such  a  removal  of  evil  shows  forth  the  might  and 

Ssrfection  of  the  Saviour  ;  4.  That  such  a  Divine  purpose  contained  in  the 
ible  and  established  by  the  inestimable  ^ift  of  a  Redeemer,  ever  keeping 
in  view  this  completeness,  never  contradicting  itself,  extending  through 
every  book  of  the  Scriptures,  and  given  in  successive  ages  and  by  men  in 
varied  circumstances  and  conditions  of  life,  must  be,  as  claimed,  an 
inspired  one. 

In  addition  :  Observing  the  nltimate  end  contemplated  by  the  Divine  Purpose,  and 
noticing  the  remarkable  provision  made  already  for  the  removal  of  sin  and  evil,  several 
things,  resulting  from  a  consideration  of  the  dealings  of  God  in  preparing  for  the  con- 
summation, mast  be  impressed  upon  our  minds.  (1.)  The  remedial  measures  introduced 
and  enforced  by  Divine  Sovereignty,  finding  their  climax  in  the  sacrificial  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  show  that  man  must  have  fallen  from  his  former  estate,  thus  making  them  neces- 
sary. (2.)  The  call  to  repentance  and  faith  to  conform  to  the  remedial  provisions,  indi- 
cates in  the  trial  given  to  man  that  sin  is  voluntary.  (3.)  A  Plan  of  Bedemption 
culminating  in  the  blessings  of  the  Kingdom,  and  flowing  from  Gk>d's  wisdom,  love,  and 
mercy,  is  eminently  worthy  of  man's  consideration  and  acceptance.  (4.)  This  Plan  to 
be  properly  appreciated  ought  to  be  contemplated  as  a  whole,  and  not  merely  in  some  of 
its  particulars.  (5.)  That  if  the  Plan,  as  a  whole,  is  adapted  to  secure  the  end  designed, 
and  if  carried  out  will  inevitably  produce  the  result  (Bedemption  perfected)  aimed  at, 
then  the  subsidiary  parts  (including  the  fall,  etc.)  are  also  worthy  of  reception  as 
being  related  to  it— the  greater  including  the  lesser.  (6.)  The  manifestation  of  a  visi- 
ble Theocratic  ordering  is  alone  capable  of  crushing  sin  and  removing  it  from  the 
world.  (7.)  That  evil  under  Irhich  man  and  the  world  labors — however  subservient  as 
a  punishment,  as  testing  faith,  character,  etc. — is  the  result  of  God*s  disapprobation  of 
sin,  and  is  only  tolerated  in  view  of  the  ultimate  result  that  God  brings  forth  from 
its  existence. 

The  favorite  theory  of  many  (Lubbock,  and  others),  to  invalidate  the  Biblical  account 
of  a  faU  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  position,  is  to  advocate  a  constant  and  invariable  rise 
and  progression  ^m  a  lower  to  a  higher  state,  i.e.,  from  the  lowest  savageism  to  the 
highest  civilization.  But  this  is  only  recognizing  one  factor  in  the  past,  viz.,  that  such 
a  rise  and  progress  can  be  the  result  of  favorable  circumstances  and  proper  moral 
and  religious  appliances.  But  another  factor,  that  vitiates  the  universality  of  the  theory, 
is  purposely  overlooked,  viz.,  that  man  has  also  degenerated  into  savage  life,  dwindled 
from  power  into  weakness,  from  vast  numbers  into  a  small  number  and  even  into  extinc- 
tion,— ^as  exemplified  in  the  works  of  past  ages,  the  labors  of  extinct  races,  the  remains  of 
past  nations,  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Persian,  Boman,  Mound-workers,  etc.  Man  (as  e.g. 
Frothingham,  Art.  in  North  Amer.  RevieUD,  1878,  p.  46,  **  Is  man  a  depraved  creature?") 
may  deny  the  natural  depravity  of  man,  and  designate  the  first  Adam  **  a  fiction"  and 
*'  myth,*'  a  "  creature  of  speculation,  and  as  a  creature  of  speculation  his  existence  dates 
back  no  farther  than  a  century  or  so  (!)  before  Christ.'*  Our  line  of  argument  will  amply 
meet  such  heart-wrought  objections  ;  for  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that 
upon  this  *'  myth'*  is  based  by  '*  ignorant  and  designing  men"  a  most  wonderful  plan  of 
restitution,  with  such  a  unity,  so  astounding  in  its  manifestations  through  many  centu- 
ries, and  so  well  attested  by  a  continued  and  existing  fulfilment  of  prophecy  and  of  per- 
sonal experience,  that  such  writers  are  utterly  unable  to  account  for  *'  the  fiction"  that 
so  many  esteem  the  precious  truth. 

Obs.  6.  Latterly  it  has  become  fashionable  in  the  works  of  Naturalists, 
Free  Beligionists,  etc.,  to  ignore  eyil  and  enter  into  a  laudation  of  nature, 
its  harmony,  its  goodness,  uniform  beneficence,  etc.  This  is  purposely 
done,  so  that  Christianity,  which  holds  forth,  in  connection  with  the  good, 
the  dark  side  of  nature,  may  suffer  by  the  comparison.  The  contrast, 
howerer,  is  imperfect ;  and  the  spirit  suggesting  it,  if  not  dislike  to  the 
Bible,  at  least  does  injustice  to  its  teaching.  The  ostrich  is  said  to  deem 
itself  out  of  danger  when  its  head  is  thrust  into  the  sand  and  its  pursuer  for 
the  time  is  unseen  ;  so  these,  by  simply  closing  their  eyes  to  the  inevitable 
of  nature,  consider  themselves  the  highly  favored  sons  and  daughters  of 
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natural  law  and  development.    The  suflfering,  misery,  sorrow,  destructive 
agencies,  voracions  grave  entailed  by  and  experienoea  through  nature,  are 
sedulously  kept  out  of  view,  and  nature  or  the  absolute  is  nothing^  bat 
manifested,  realized  love,  while  in  Christianity  the  God,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  making  provision  for  deliverance  from  such  evil,  is  nothing  but 
a  tyrant,  a  gloomv  despot !    Is  this  fair  or  candid?    Without  pausing  to 
inquire  how  far  tneology  with  its  deductions  and  inferences  added  to  the 
Word  is  responsible  for  driving  men  into  such  a  state  of  antagonism,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  :  if  nature,  or  the  absolute,  is  all  that  they  claim,  although 
evil  and  death  are  allowed,  why  not  apply  the  same  criticism  to  the  Ood  of 
Kevelation,  who  also  has  permitted  the  same,  that  they  do  to  nature  ?    And 
the  more  so,  because  the  God  of  the  Bible  proposes  a  recovery  from  evil 
which  the  other,  in  no  shape  or  form,  suggests?    Evidently,  because  it 
does  not  suit  their  purpose ;  and  because  it  would  inevitably  weaken  and 
destroy  their  own  argument.     Before  applying  their  destructive  criticism 
to  Bevelation,  let  them  first  reconcile  with  their  own  theory  of  love,  etc., 
the  evil  that  is  in  nature,  its  destroying  forces,  diseases,  pestilences,  agony, 
and  devouring  death.    If  they  cannot  reconcile  this  with  their  own  notion 
of  a  loving  nature  or  absolute,  let  them  frankly  confess  it ;  if  they  can 
explain  and  reconcile  all  this  with  their  theory  of  goodness,  thousands 
would  gladly  welcome  the  solution.     Until  such  a  solution  is  given,  they 
of  all  others,  because  relying  upon  reason,  should  not  object  to  the  mystery 
of  evil  as  related  to  Divine  revelation.     If  a  reconciliation  were  attempted^ 
avoiding  ultra  naturalism  and  admitting  an  intelligent  first  cause,  it  would 
evidently  fall  in  the  line  of  those  attempted  in  behalf  of  the  God  of  the 
Bible.     We  are  content  to  receive  the  Biblical  account  that  evil  is  the 
resultant  of  a  rejection  of  the  theocratic  idea  (t.^.,  a  violation  of  God's 
rule),  that  it  continues  until  God  has,  by  a  course  of  testing,  gathered  out 
all  the  material  requisite  to  establish  the  theocracy  in  a  most  glorious  and 
triumphant  manner,  and  that  when  all  things  are  prepared,  the  postpone- 
ment caused  by  sin  will  close  by  the  complete  overthrow  of  evil  through  the 
appointed  King  and  His  co-rulers. 

It  is  true  that  those  who  advocate  the  Nihilism  of  the  indiTidnal  man,  his  perishing, 
admit  the  evil  in  Nature,  and  from  it,  owing  to  nnohangeable  law,  are  forced  into  their 
theory  of  gloom.  But  even  such  are  again  divided  into  two  classes.  One  party,  as  some 
German  writers,  present  no  hope  xyt  the  future,  being  logicaUy  driven  to  it  by  the  fact 
that  the  evils  are  so  inexorably  related  to  eternal  natural  law  that  they  are  beyond  man's 
power  of  removal.  Another  party,  however  (as  e.g.  Win  wood  Beade  in  Martffnlom  cf 
Man),  while  giving  no  hope  to  the  individusd  man  (mere  "  animated  jelly' '),  somehow,  in 
a  Pantheistic  idealism,  dream  of  a  glorious  future  for  Humanity.  How  illogical  this  is,  < 
needs  no  explanation,  seeing  that  inevitable  natural  law  which  promises  no  deliverance 
from  evil  for  the  individual,  presents  none  for  humanity  in  the  future.  Bather  than 
humbly  to  receive  the  Word  of  God,  men  wiU  seek  out  and  trust  in  the  most  extravagant 
theories. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  some  unbelieving  philosophers  give  as  dark  a  portraiture  of 
human  nature  as  the  most  idtra  theologian.  Passing  by  the  Nihilists,  we  select  e.g. 
MiU,  who,  in  one  of  his  Essays,  remarks  :  "  Man,  viewed  as  a  simple  production  of 
nature,  has  in  him  but  one  good  thing,  the  capacity  of  improvement ;  he  is  naturaUy 
devoid  of  a  sense  of  truth,  a  coward,  cruel,  selfish,  and  even  a  lover  of  dirt.  The  truth 
is,  there  is  hardly  a  point  of  excellence  belonging  to  human  character  which  is  not 
decidedly  repugnant  to  the  untutored  feelings  of  human  nature."  '*  Whatever  good 
thing  man  now  possesses,  either  in  himself  or  in  his  outward  surroundings,  he  has 
attained  not  from  the  gift  of  nature  but  from  his  having  conquered  and  subdued  her." 
Then  contrast  the  laments  of  Nihilism,  and  the  shading  of  the  picture  is  immensely 
darker  than  that  given  by  the  Word  ;  and  yet  men  aoouse  the  Bible  of  gloom,  etc.    Now 
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which  class  of  onr  opponents  are  we  to  credit  ?  The  one,  that  eulogizes,  or  the  other, 
that  depreciates  hnman  nature  ?  Or,  is  it  the  safest  to  take  the  medium  and  explanation 
giTen  in  the  Word,  viz.,  that  man,  although  fallen,  possesses  noble  characteristics 
worthy  of  being  redeemed  and  employed  in  his  Creator^  s  service  ;  that  fallen,  he  is 
unable  to  deliver  himself  from  the  sinfulness  and  evil  entailed  without  Divine  Help  ; 
and  that  accepting  such  aid,  tendered  in  love  and  mercy,  it  restores  him  to  a  position  of 
moral  worthiness  and  excellence  by  directing  his  capacities  and  powers  in  the  way  of 
holiness  and  love. 

A  word  of  caution  in  conclusion  :  The  attacks  of  unbelief  come  from  all  sides,  and  one 
of  the  most  despicable  that  has  fallen  under  our  observation  is  that  which  endeavors  to 
charge  the  Word  of  Gk)d  with  advocating  sin  or  rather  fleshly  lusts.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  sinful  practices  of  professors  or  of  the  church  in  the  past,  the  Bible  pointedly 
condemns  all  such,  warns  us  that  they  shall  be  witnessed,  and  urges  us  to  purity  and  holi- 
ness. This  is  so  plain,  that  he  who  denies  it  does  deliberate  violence  to  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Word,  which  provides  so  costly  a  provision  for 
sin,  cannot  ai^d  does  not  indulge  it.  Now  it  happens  that  recently  some  writers  (as  e.g. 
the  author  of  Aneitni  ikx  Worship)  endeavor  to  show  that  the  fleshly  tendency  in  numan 
nature  to  worship  the  sexufd  organs  as  emblematic,  etc.,  is,  more  or  less  endorsed  by 
Christianity.  This  offensive  manner  of  bringing  discredit  upon  the  Word  by  linking 
with  it  the  excesses  of  sex  worship,  defeats  itself  in  the  estimation  of  every  reflecting 
and  sensible  mind,  because  the  Bible  so  pointedly  condemns  all  fleshly  lusts  and  posi- 
tively declares  that  those  entertaining  them  shall  never  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
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Proposition  9.  The  nature  of^  and  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
hingdom^  can  only  be  ascertained  ^vithin  the  lirnits  of  Scripture. 

This  kingdom  is  God's  kingdom ;  it  is  one  that  He  proposes  to 
establish,  and  being  the  outgrowth  of  His  Divine  purpose,  we  mnst 
apply  to  Him  for  information  respecting  it.  This  He  extends  to  us 
in  His  Word,  and  what  He  has  said,  bemg  the  only  One  capable  of 
imparting  knowledge  on  the  subject,  is  to  be  received  in  preference 
to  human  opinions.  The  kingdom  itself,  the  subject  of  a  thousand 
prophecies  pertaining  to  the  future,  is,  as  delineated  by  God,  a  pre- 
diction of  tnat  which  is  to  come,  and  hence  beyond  human  ability 
to  portray,  unless  God's  description  of  it  is  carefully  studied  and 
copied.  Outside  of  the  Scriptures,  nothing  reliable  is  to  be  found, 
only  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  accord  with  Holy  Writ. 
Scripture,  and  that  alone,  contains  the  reliable,  authoritative  infor- 
mation ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  §oing  to  second  sources,  applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  fountain-head  itself  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  the  issuing  pure  stream  of  covenant  and  propnecy.  God's 
words  in  describmg  what  He  intends  to  perform,  are  most  certaiiHy 
to  be  preferred  to  man's.  We  are  justified  in  thus  placing  confi- 
dence alone  in  the  Word  of  God,  seeing  that,  when  this  kingdom  is 
to  be  manifested  in  all  its  glory,  the  King  Himself  has  the  signifi- 
cant name  (Rev.  19 :  13),  in  addition  to  the  one  upon  His  vesture 
and  thigh,  ^^Tfie  Word  of  Ood^'*  for  it  is  in  Him,  by  Him,  and 
through  Him  that  the  Word  is  fulfilled  and  realized. 

One  of  the  distingnishing  results  of  the  Beformation  was  *'  the  resurrection  of  the 
Bible,"  making  it,  as  in  the  Apostolic  era,  the  object  of  constant  citation  and  appeal. 
In  view  of  this  Chillingworth  ( Wwks^  o.  4)  said  :  **  The  Bible  only  is  the  Religion  of 
Protestants,"  and  Domer  (Hw.  Frci.  Theol.  1.  2)  remarks  :  "  Protestantism  seeks, 
indeed,  its  nltimate  foundation  in  the  nature  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  handed  down  to  ns 
in  a  documentary  form  in  the  Scriptures. '  *  With  this  may  be  compared  the  utterances 
of  Protestant  Confessions  and  Symbolical  books,  as  e.g.  Westminster  Conf.,  Art.  of 
Church  of  Eng.,  Gonf.  Hel.,  Book  of  Concord,  Neth.  Confess.,  Heidelberg  Cat.,  etc.  For 
the  opinions  of  Luther,  Zwingle,  Calvin,  etc.,  see  Hagen bach's  His.  of  Doctrines,  YoL  2, 
sec.  240,  who  also  informs  us  (Vol.  1,  sec.  212)  that  **  the  formal  principle  of  the  Befor- 
mation, of  Protestantism  is  subjection  to  the  authority  of  Scripture."  Dr.  Bchaff  (The 
Principle  of  Protestaniism,  p.  70,  etc.)  discusses  this  "  formal  or  knowledge  principle"  in 
an  interestiug  manner,  asserting  :  **  If  there  be  then  any  unerring  fountain  of  truth, 
needed  to  satisfy  religious  want,  it  can  be  found  only  in  the  WoM  of  God,  who  is  himself 
the  truth  ;  and  this  becomes  thus  consequently  the  highest  norm  and  rule,  by  which  to 
measure  all  human  truth,  all  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  all  synodical  decrees.'*  (Comp. 
Art.  **  The  Apostles'  Oreed,'*  Princeton  Review,  1852.)  Dr.  Schaff  justly  shows  how  this 
was  a  revival  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  early  church,  by  some  of  the  later  Fathers, 
and  even,  however  obscured  and  fettered  by  subsequent  tradition,  by  some  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  divines,  forcibly  quoting  Moehler,  etc.  The  usual  Romish  view  is  expressed  by 
Bellarmine,  making  the  Church  superior  to  the  Bible,  its  judge  ;  and  this  is  exemplified 
e.g.  in  Heefert  (Hagenbach's  Mis,  of  Doc.  Vol.  1,  p.  424)  pronouncing  the  doctrinal  posi- 
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tion  of  WyellSe  and  Hoss  at  their  trials  (tIz.,  as  solely  founded  on  the  Scriptures),  **  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  error."  Hippolytns  (Bnnsen's  Hippdytus,  Vol.  2,  p.  144),  says  ; 
"  There  is  one  God,  my  brethren,  and  Him  we  know  only  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For 
in  a  like  manner  as  he  who  wishes  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  this  world  cannot  accomplish 
it  without  studying  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers,  thus  all  who  wish  to  practise 
divine  wisdom  will  not  learn  it  from  any  other  source  than  from  the  Word  of  God.  Let 
ns  therefore  see  what  the  Holy  Scriptures  pronounce  ;  let  us  understand  what  they 
teach  ;  and  let  us  believe  what  the  Father  wishes  to  be  believed,  and  praise  the  Son  as 
He  wishes  to  be  praised,  and  accept  the  Holy  Spirit  as  He  wishes  to  be  given.  Not 
according  to  our  own  will,  nor  according  to  our  own  reason,  nor  forcing  what  God  has 
given,  but  let  us  see  aU  this  as  He  has  willed  to  shew  it  by  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

Obs.  1.  The  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  being  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
Bible  (Props.  1  and  2),  it  must,  like  all  pure  Christian  doctrine,  be  found 
within  its  pages.  No  true  or  scripturally  founded  doctrine  of  the  king- 
dom can  possibly  be  at  variance  with  the  express  language  of  Holy  AVrit. 
This  is  self-evident,  and  important  use  will  be  made  of  this  pnnciple, 
clearly  showing  as  we  proceed  that  no  doctrine  on  this  subject  excepting 
that  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Word. 
This  correspondence,  so  far  as  one  sense,  the  literal,  is  concerned,  our  most 
decided  opponents  frankly  admit. 

This  work  being  largely  composed,  of  doctrine,  it  is  proper,  briefly,  to  notice  the 
notion  extensively  held  and  strenuously  advocated  (e.g.  Dr.  Arnold  in  Literature  and 
Doama),  that  it  makes  no  material  difference  what  we  believe  only  so  that  the  conduct  is 
light,  for  **  religion  is  conduct,"  etc.  This  is  a  crusade  renewed  against  the  presentation 
of  truth  in  a  dogmatical  or  doctrinal  form,  and  finds  a  champion  in  Prof.  Seely,  who 
raises  the  standard,  '*  Christian  morality  without  dogmas."  This  CTy  is  raised  in  many 
quarters,  being  duly  appreciated  by  the  sceptical  as  a  blow  at  a  vital  part  of  Christianity. 
(Thus  e.g.  D'Aubigne,  in  his  Address  to  Ch.  Alliance  at  N.  York,  informs  us  that "  at 
an  important  assembly  held  lately  in  German  Switzerland,  at  which  were  present  many 
men  of  position,  both  in  Church  and  State,  the  basis  of  the  new  religion  was  laid  down  : 
'  No  doctrines,'  was  the  watchword  on  that  occasion,  '  No  new  doctrines,  whatever  tliey 
may  be,  in  place  of  the  old  ;  Liberty  alone.'  ")  Freely  conceding  the  difference  between 
doctrine  and  conduct,  doctrine  and  practical  religion,  doctrine  and  Christian  life  ;  cheer- 
fully willing  to  attest  to  the  exceeding  value  of  the  latter,  and  that  it  may  even  exist 
without  the  entertainment  of  a  great  amount  of  doctrinal  knowledge,  yet  it  is  folly  to 
disconnect  doctrine  from  religion,  seeing  that  the  latter  is  a  natural  outgrowth  from  the 
former,  that  they  sustain  a  miiJtuai  relationship^  and  that  to  produce  a  symmetrical  whole 
they  must  be  united.  Doctrine  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  root,  and  morality  or 
conduct  to  the  growth  ;  for  every  believer  must  accept  of  some  truths  giving  motives  for 
conduct,  which  are  either  doctrinally  stated  in  the  V^ord,  or  dogmatically  presented  in 
the  formulas  of  the  church.  Faith  must,  in  some  form,  have  an  outward,  intellectual 
expression  in  connection  with  its  heart  work.  Mind  and  heart  are  both  enlisted.  Truth 
to  be  apprehended  must  be  formally  stated.  Reason  demands,  intellectual  culture 
requires,  as  its  concomitant,  a  distinctive  statement  in  language  of  those  ideas  which 
are  given  either  as  worthy  of  credence,  or  as  inducements  to  action.  Doctrine  may  in- 
deed exist  without  corresponding  conduct  (which  may  be  the  fault  of  the  man  and  not 
of  the  doctrine),  but  true  Christian  conduct  cannot  be  produced  without  doctrine,  as  e.g. 
the  doctrine  of  God,  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  repentance,  of  faith,  etc.,  influencing  us  to  a 
certain  determined  course  of  life.  To  destroy  this  tntal  union,  is  to  sever  the  tree  from 
its  roots,  to  remove  the  building  from  its  foundation,  and  thus  give  us  a  sickly,  dying 
tree  and  a  ruined,  unsafe  building.  The  fact  is,  that  the  very  men  who  strive  to  discon- 
nect what  God  has  joined  together  by  inseparable  laws  ;  who  sneer  at  the  declaration  of 
the  ChanceUor  of  the  University  of  OxfoM  for  saying  that  "  religion  is  no  more  to  be 
severed  from  dogmas  than  light  from  the  sun" — th^se  men  are  actually  engaged  in  laying 
down  doctrines,  dogmatically  expressed,  for  our  acceptance.  This  feature  alone,  the 
resultant  of  a  law  that  they  cannot  avoid,  indicates  the  connection  between  the  two, 
which,  in  the  very  act  of  an  attempted  destruction,  they  only  confirm.  Graybeard  {Lay 
Sermons,  Nos.  75  and  76)  urges  **  the  importance  of  maintaining  sound  doctrine,"  assert- 
ing truthfully  that  **  the  great  fundamental  framework  of  the  Scriptures  is  its  doctrines," 
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and  oomparing  them  to  the  bones  of  the  body,  imparting  consistency  and  f  ona. 
concludes  :  **  All  sound  doctrine  centres  in  Christ,  and  is  founded  on  Christ.  ]^9'ot  to 
know  its  power  and  yalue  is  to  be  a  weakling,  and  to  deny  the  importance  of  it  is  to  dis- 
honor God.  '  Whosoever  transgresselh  and  abideih  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  not 
God.  He  that  abideih  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  haih  both  the  FhUher  and  the  San.  If  ther^ 
come  any  man  unto  you,  and  bringeth  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your  hoose, 
neither  bid  him  God-speed  ;  for  he  that  biddeth  him  God-speed  is  partaker  of  lidLs  evil 
deeds*  (2  Jno.  9-11)."  The  Bible  commends  **  continuing  steadfastly  in  the  apostles' 
doctrine"  (Acts  2  :42),  and  persevering  in  *'  sound  doctrine"  (1  Tim,  1 :3,  10),  as  pzo- 
motive  of  strength  and  salvation  (e.g.  1  Tim.  4  :  13-16). 

Obs.  2.  To  comprehend  fully  any  doctrine,  especially  that  of  the  king- 
dom, there  must  be  a  diligent  comparing  of  Scripture  with  Scripture.  Dr. 
Neander  {His.  of  Dog. ^yo\.  2, p.  623) says  of  Melanchthon  that  on  occasion 
of  the  Leipzig  disputation  he  stated,  ^'  that  it  is  the  duty  to  abide  by  the 
pure  and  simple  meaning  of  the  Holy  Writ,  as,  indeed,  heavenly  truths  are 
alwaj[8  the  siniplest ;  this  meaning  is  to  be  found  by  comparing  Holy  Writ 
with  itself."  Dr.  Dorner  (His.  Froty  vol.  2,  p.  429)  justly  remarks  :  "  The 
work  of  theological  criticism,  especially  in  so  far  as  it  touches  upon  doc- 
trinal matters,  must  always  at  last  become  a  criticism,  or  a  measuring,  of 
Scripture  by  Scripture — m  other  words,  the  self-criticism  of  the  canon 
through  the  instrumentality  of  believers."  *  The  hermeneutical  canon  of 
the  Ifeformers  (Hagenbach's  His.  of  Doc,  vol.  2,  sec.  240),  "to  interpret* 
and  illustrate  Scripture  by  Scripture,"  is  ours,  imitating  *'  The  Noble  Les- 
son" of  the  Waldensians  :  **  The  Scriptures  speak,  and  we  must  belicTe. 
Look  at  the  Scriptures  from  beginning  to  end." 

1  This  role  was  early  observed  in  the  church.  Thus  e.g.  Neander  (His,  of  Dog, 
Vol.  1,  p.  77)  says  of  Irenieus  ''  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  shonld  be  explained  by  compar- 
ing one  passage  with  another,  and  that  he  held  them  to  be  the  complete  and  normal 
source  of  the  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine.* '  We  follow  Irenseus,  of  whom  Erasmus 
(Eras.  Epist.  prefixed  to  IrensQUS)  says  :  '*  Iren»us  fought  against  the  troops  of  heretics 
with  arguments  (munitions)  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  alone.*'  This  was  only  an  imi- 
tating of  Christ,  the  apostles,  and  prophets,  who  constantly  appealed  to,  and  cited  from, 
the  Record,  thus  comparing  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  eminent 
men,  in  Europe  and  this  country,  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  self-interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  by  which  alone  the  true  analogy  of  it  can  be  discovered,  and  a  real  profound 
acquaintance  with  its  substance  can  be  acquired.  In  such  a  comparison,  however,  a 
number  of  things  must  be  observed  in  order  to  make  it  consistent  and  successful.  All 
Scripture  must  be  received,  and  not  a  portion  of  it  be  rejected  (e.g.  as  Acts  and  Pauline 
epistles  by  Swedenborg)  because  we  cannot  make  it  fit  into  our  doctrinal  system.  The 
connected  reasoning  of  the  writer  must  not  give  place  to  deductions  from  mere  frag- 
mentary or  isolated  passages.  A  doctrine  must,  by  an  instituted  comparison,  be  in  har^ 
mony  both  with  the  general  analogy  of  Scripture  and  of  Faith,  i.e.  it  must  not  be  in 
antagonism  with  the  grammatical  language  or  meaning  of  Scripture,  or  with  its  doctrinal 
teaching.  The  comparison  must  be  made  with  due  reverence  for  Scripture,  so  that  a 
willingness  to  receive  its  meaning,  without  undue  bias  or  prejudice,  may  exist.  Passages 
that  are  strictly  parallel,  and  not  merely  made  such  by  accommodation  or  perversion,  are 
to  be  employed,  and,  in  brief,  the  cautions  and  rules  laid  down  for  a  consistent  doctrinal 
interpretation  by  such  writers  as  Home  {Introd.  of  the  Bible),  Alford  {Hoto  to  IStudy  the  Aeio 
Test.),  Dunn  (The  Study  of  the  Bible),  Bickersteth  (Scripture  Help),  Stuart  (Elemmts  <f 
JnterjpretcUion,  altered  from  Emesti's  work),  eto.,  must  be  duly  observed.  With  idi  this, 
there  must  be  an  abiding  sense  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Word,  so  that  there  is  no  unjust 
discrimination  between  portions  of  it,  as  e.g.  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
(Schleiermacher,  etc.),  between  the  so-called  Narrator  and  the  Commentator  (Bothe,  etc.), 
between  the  Grospels  and  the  Epistles  (Benan,  etc.),  between  the  Bible  and  tradition 
(Bellarmine,  etc.),  between  the  S^ptures  and  human  opinion  (Parker,  etc.),  etc. 

Obs.  3.  The  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  being  thus  exclusively  derived  from 
the  Word  for  reasons  already  assigned  (others  will  be  given  hereafter),  an 
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earnest  protest  must  be  presented  against  a  spirit,  widely  prevalent  among 
eminent  divines,  manifested  in  the  adoption  of  a  theory  by  which  a  doc- 
trinal growth  in  the  Church  is  made  to  cover  up  alleged  weaknesses  and 
misapprehensions  of  the  truth  in  the  founders  of  Christianity.  Beference 
is  made  to  "  the  development  theory  "  as  applied  to  doctrine,  by  which  the 
idea  of  the  kingdom  is  represented  as  **  a  seed  "  or  **  a  germ  "  surrounded 
by  '*  a  husk,*'  or  **  a  rind  "  (i.e.,  literal  sense),  out  of  which,  however,  was 
produced  or  developed  the  perfect  tree  or  fruit  (so  e.g.  Xeander,  Nevin, 
and  others).*  The  reasons,  evidently,  which  actuated  pious  and  able  men 
to  accept  of  this  theory  and  employ  it,  were,  first,  their  inability  otherwise 
to  meet  the  tremendous  shafts  of  infidelity  levelled  at  the  early  Christianity 
(showing  that  doctrinally  it  was  different  from  the  faith  entertained  at 
present) ;  and  second,  the  desire  through  it  to  secure  some  unity  in  their 
conception  of  the  nature,  constitution,  et<3.,  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Admitting  that  truth  can  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  nature,  science,  race, 
etc. — by  observing  the  development  of  mind,  experience,  the  Church,  etc., 
yet  all  this  progress,  this  attestation  to  and  amplification  of  tnith,  is  not 
to  be  placed  in  comparison  with  the  truth  given  by  God  Himself.  The 
Scriptures  are  supreme  authority  to  the  believer,  and  no  change,  no  varia- 
tion, no  substitution,  under  the  pretence  of  growth,  is  allowable  unless  we 
have  the  same  indicated  by  God  Himself.  Increase  of  doctrinal  knowledge 
does  not  consist  in  altering  the  form  of  doctrine,  but  in  obtaining  a 
clearer,  more  enlarged  apprenension  of  iJie  u)idltered  doctrine.  Gosterzee 
{Oh.  Dog.^  vol.  1,  p.  70)  justly  ^rounds  progress  upon  **  amplification  '* 
and  not  in  "alteration."  Rev.  Bernard  (Bampton  Lectures,  "The  Prog- 
ress of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament")  forcibly  argues  (Lee.  1)  that  the 
Divine  teaching  coincides  in  extent  with  the  present  canon,  and  that  the 
progress  of  doctrine  in  the  Church  since  such  communication  is  a  progress 
of  apprehension  by  man.  He  clearly  shows  that  no  advance  in  Divine 
teacning  after  the  apostolic  age  was  ever  admitted  by  the  Church,  and  that 
all  elncidations,  renewed  definitions,  etc.,  indicative  of  a  clearer  apprehen- 
sion  of  the  truth,  are  invariably  based  upon,  and  derived  from,  the  origi- 
nal truth  in  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments.  He  also  effectively  points  out  that 
innovations  (as  in  Dr.  Newman's  theory  of  development  including  new 
doctrines)  even  are  sustained  by  their  upholders  under  the  plea  of  a  tradi- 
tion enforced  by  extending  it  back  to  apostolic  days,  thus  implying,  or 
inferring,  apostolic  sanction.^ 

The  kingdom  is  something  described  by  God  for  us  to  believe  ;  and 
hence  is  not  one  thing  to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  one  thing  under 
the  former  dispensation  and  another  under  this  ordering.  The  description 
of  it  is  unchangeably  the  same,  for  it  is  a  simple  declaration  of  the  Divine 
purpose  to  which  it  is  impossible,  without  detriment,  to  add  anything. 
It  is  a  positive  revelation,  portraying  that  when  realized  certain  great 

*  We  leave  one  of  its  advocates  to  eulogize  the  extent  of  the  development  theory  enter- 
tained. Lecky  {Uia.  Bational.,  p.  183)  says  :  '*  This  idea  of  continued  and  nnintermpted 
development  is  one  that  seems  absolutely  to  override  the  age.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
open  any  really  able  book  on  any  subject  without  encountering  it  in  some  form.  It  is 
stirring  all  science  to  its  very  depths  ;  it  is  revolutionizing  all  historical  literature.  Its 
prominence  in  theology  is  so  great  ihat  there  is  scarcely  any  school  that  is  altogether 
exempt  from  its  influence.  We  have  seen,  in  our  own  day,  the  Church  of  Borne  itself 
defended  in  '  An  Essay  on  Development,'  and  by  a  strong  application  of  the  laws  of 
progress.'* 
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events  are  to  trangpire,  certain  promises  are  to  be  joyfully  experienced, 
etc.,  and  therefore,  m  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  cannot  be  a  mere 
**  germ  '*  which  is  to  sprout  forth  into  something  else.  The  theory  of 
development,  especially  when  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  the  kiugdom, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  important  concession  to  infidelity." 

1  The  fundamental  Monianistio  notion  (Knrtz,    C7i,  His.  Vol.  1,  p.  132)  that  IMvine 
Bevelation  is  gradaaUy  end  constantly  developed,  finds  its  extremes  in  snch  doctrisai 
additions  as  are  giyen  by  Swedenborg,  Joseph  Smith,  Ann  Lee,  etc.     But  even  in  those 
who  are  utterly  opposed  to  aU  such  extravagancies,  it  is  still  found  in  a  modi  tied  fonsu 
It  is  enunciated  in  the  principle  laid  down  in  Hagenbach's  His.  of  Doctrine  that  ^^  the 
doctrinal  substance  of  the  Scriptures"  is  '*  as  a  living  seed,  capable  of  the  most  prolific 
development ;  in  the  midst  of  the  most  unfavorable  influences  it  retains  the  forxuatlTe 
energy,  by  which  it  evokes  new  and  living  products  adapted  to  the  times."     Now  -w^hile 
this  might  not  be  objectionable  in  one  sense,  yet  when  applied  to  doctrine  it  stands  foxth 
really  as  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  departure  of  the  church  (as  e.g.  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
kingdom)  from  the  early  doctrinal  position  to  a  later.     It  is  a  bridge,  conveniently  erected 
by  philosophy,  to  cover  the  ugly  chasm  between  Primitive  and  Later  Christianity.      The 
parable  of  the  leaven  is  pressed  into  its  service,  as  if  U  delineated  doctrinal  change  or 
growth  in  ])lace  of  the  simple  influence,  controlling  power  of  the  truth  (or  of  error)  over 
the  heart.     The  seed,  blade,  ear,  and  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,  of  Mark  4  :  26-29,  is  made 
to  cover  doctrinal  deviations,  just  as  if  the  doctrine,  full  grown,  were  to  be  harvested  in 
place  of  the  fruit  developed  by  the  reception  of  the  truth.     Much  is  affiimed  respecting 
the  difference  between  the  seed  and  the  tree  and  fruit ;— this  analogy  holds  good  in 
nature  and  also  in  grace  (when  truth  is  represented  as  the  seed  and  the  results  in 
increased  morality,  piety  as  a  growth  into  fruit),  but  not  in  the  Word  as  to  doctrinal 
growth.     A  Scriptural  doctrine  fully  stated  is  the  whole  doctrine,  or  if  partially  given  so 
much  of  it  as  God  sees  proper  to  reveal,  to  lohich  man  can  add  nothing  ;  and  that  of  the 
kingdom,  dealing  exclusively  in  things  belonging  to  God  and  only  known  to   Tlim^ 
tails  specially  under  this  category.     If  such  a  doctrine  is  imperfectly  given  or  is  con- 
cealed under  a  covering,  and  it  is  left  to  infirm  man  to  develop  its  real  meaning,  uho^  if 
we  are  to  go  outside  of  the  Scriptures,  has  gained  its  true  meaning  ?    Out  of  the  over- 
whelming abundance  of  dogmatic  statements,  xchich  then  is  the  genuine  fruit?    Or,  are 
they  all  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  same  '^gerrn  ?"     Why  embrace  a  theory  which 
evidently  lowers  the  authority  of  Scripture  by  enveloping  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom 
in  an  unperceived  "germ"  but  a  very  perceptible  "  hue^E  ;"    which  sends  us  away  to 
fallible  man  for  '*  the  real  truth  ;  "  which  is  forbidden  by  the  Word  itself  when  de<^ar- 
ing  its  doctrines  unchangeably  the  same  ;  which  makes  a  particular  doctrine  in  one  centxoy 
to  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  letter  of  the  Word,  and  in  another  and  following 
centuries  directly  the  opposite  to  accord  with  an  alleged  spirit ;  and  which  deliberately 
fastens  upon  Holy  Writ  the  vagaries  and  dreams  of  man  as  its  natural  outgrowth  ?    The 
development  producing  change  is  not  in  the  doctrine  but  in  the  individual  ;  the  doc- 
trine is  given  to  the  individual  and  to  the  church  that  both  may  grow  thereby,  and  not 
that  the  doctrine  may  grow  into  something  else  by  the  church.     Doctrine  as  seed  in  the 
heart  is  productive  of  good  works,  and  not  of  doctrinal  change  ;  the  very  seed  given  by 
God  is  to  be  retained  in  the  heart,  and  it  is  not  to  be  excJianged  for  improved  or  developed 
seed  of  man's  proposing.     God  bestows  doctrine  to  instruct,  to  guide,  to  change,  to 
sanctify  man,  and  not  for  man  to  take  it  and  mould  and  transmute  it  according  to  hia 
will.    Christian,  Bible  doctrine  ever  remains  the  same,  and  can  only  be  authoritatively 
changed  by  God  Himself.     It  is  God's  truth  and  not  man*s.     If  man  could  add  to  it^ 
modify  or  alter  it,  or  even  bend  it  in  accommodation,  what  infallible  standard  or  guide 
would  there  be  to  protect  us  against  error  and  unbelief  ?     The  motive  power  to  virtue 
and  holiness  embraced  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  is  deteriorated  just  in  proportion 
as  changes  are  introduced.     The  more  Scriptural  our  faith,  the  more  pious  and  devoted 
the  life,  seeing  that  the  purest  influence  for  good  comes  from  God's  own  gracious  words. 
(Comp.  e.g.  Mozley's    "  Theory  of  Development,**  in  reply  to  Newman's  **  Essay  on  the 
Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  Sprecher's  " Oroundwork  of  Theol.,**  etc.) 

'  It  is  a  concession  to  unbelief,  in  that  it  rejects  the  grammatical  sense  and  makes 
Scripture  language  changeable,  placing  truth  in  a  variety  of  aspects  of  antagonism  (thns 
e.g.  making  the  declaration  of  the  letter  to  conflict  with  that  of  the  spirit).  It  presses 
the  parables  by  an  analogy  drawn  from  the  vegetable  world  until  they  are  compelled  to 
"  crawl  on  all  fours.*'    It  causes  a  direct  conflict  between  the  express  language  of  Script- 
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nre  and  the  idea  or  notion  advocated.  And  it  does  this  to  account  for  the  yariations  of 
doctrine  in  the  church  on  the  subject  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  make  the  external  church 
"better  than  she  merits.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  dangerous  to  receive  a  theory  by  which 
-we  may  apologize  for  the  introduction  of  new  doctrines  in  the  past  and  for  the  future  ; 
and  which  leaves  us  no  Divinely  constituted  exponent  of  authority  in  doctrine  but 
allows  the  doctrinal  position  to  be  settled  by  an  interpretation  at  variance  with  a  legitl- 
mate  grammatical  sense.  It  presents  us  (as  in  Neander.  etc.,)  the  most  shadowy,  mystical 
conceptions  (e.g.  '*  the  consciousness  of  the  Church,  and  its  authoritative  utterances,'*) 
to  be  the  true  criterion  of  the  truth.  Unbelief  accepts  of  the  favorite  phrase  **  Chris- 
tian consciousness*'  in  this  development  scheme.  Thus  e.g.  Alger  in  his  Essay  on  Jesus 
(TAe  Solitudes,  p.  380),  while  praising  Jesus,  fearfully  mutilates  the  Messiah  under  the 
plea  :  *'  The  Christian  Consciousness,  the  collective  sense  of  Christendom,  is  competent 
to  determine  what  is  congruous,  what  incongruous,  with  the  true  idea  of  Christ ;  to  cut 
off  superfluities  and  supply  defects  in  the  transmitted  form,'*  etc.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  assert  that  the  Christ  and  His  kingdom  are  not  to  be  tampered  with  under  any  such 
a  plea,  but  are  to  be  received  gust  as  God  has  given  them  to  us.  Besides  this,'  Alger 
informs  us  that  a  few  favored  ones  are  **  the  authoritative  representatives  of  this  totality 
of  Christian  perception  and  feeling."  We  recognize  no  sucn  **  authoritative  representa- 
tives** excepting  as  they  fairly  coincide  with  the  authorities  of  the  Bible,  and  as  to  * '  the 
collective  sense"  and  '*  totality,"  the  diversity  existing  and  the  claims  proposed  forbid 
the  idea  of  such  unity  in  the  church.  The  majority  rule  cannot  apply  to  doctrine  as 
seen  e.g.  in  the  rejection  of  Jesus,  the  dark  ages,  etc.  The  fact  is,  that  the  development 
theory  as  applied  to  doctrine  is  one  that  cannot  be  confined  within  limits  ;  it  is  a  sword 
entirely  too  unwieldy  for  the  believer  to  handle  ;  it  is  a  net  so  widely  sweeping  that  it 
cannot  be  managed,  and  hence,  with  due  deference  to  its  originators  (Hegel,  etc. )  it  may 
be  rejected  without  causing  Christianity  to  suffer.  The  latter  needs  no  such  weapon  for 
defence,  no  such  system  of  apologetics,  for  its  best  defence  and  apology  is,  as  one 
(Dunn)  apUy remarked  :  **  The  Bible  can  never  get  behind  the  age."  It  is  true  that  men 
of  great  intellect,  of  vast  learning,  have  and  do  advocate  it,  but  such  too,  as  thousands 
of  cases  past  and  present  testify,  are  liable  to  error.  It  is  the  more  needful  to  direct 
attention  to  this  matter,  seeing  that  our  more  recent  church  histories,  Sys.  Divinities, 
etc.,  are  thoroughly  leavened  with  its  spirit  and  deductions.  So  far  as  it  is  applied  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom,  we  protest  against  it,  because  the  doctrinal  things  of  the 
kingdom  are  subjects  of  direct  revelation  and  not  of  growth  ;  because  Revelation  itself 
on  this  point  is  not  subject  to  growth,  being  merely  declarations  of  God's  purpose  ;  be- 
cause to  make  the  Revelation  in  its  grammatical  sense  a  mere  husk  is  a  virtual  belittling 
of  the  Word  ;  because  doctrinal  truth  is  always  the  same,  and  is  only  to  be  found  in  its 
purity  in  Holy  Writ ;  and  because  error,  antagonism,  division,  etc.,  find  their  best 
apologist  in  this  theory. 

Surely  believers  ought  to  reject  this  development  theory  when  they  see  how  a  host  of 
men  (Ainmon,  Strauss,  Parker,  etc.,)  are  employing  it,  to  show  that  Christianity  is  only 
in  the  course  of  development,  and  must  by  the  aid  of  science  and  reason  give  place  to 
something  higher.  When  the  notion  leads  multitudes,  not  to  content  themselves  with  a 
legitimate  progress  (drawn  from  study,  comparison,  criticism,  experience,  etc., )  in  knowU 
edge,  but  to  change  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  (under  the  plea  of  spirit,  reason,  enlight- 
enment, progress,  etc.,)  at  will,  introducing  a  vast  body  of  conflicting  opinions  and  sects; 
when  under  its  influence  the  covenants,  oath-bound,  are  either  denied  in  their  gram- 
matical sense  or  totally  ignored  ;  when  the  theory  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  predicted 
closing  of  this  age,  for  instead  of  finding  a  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  matured 
manhood,  resulting  in  perfectability,  the  outcome  as  given  by  the  Spirit  is  the  direct 
opposite ;  when  it  is  utterly  opposed  by  the  manner  of  the  kingdom's  introduction, 
coming  suddenly  and  supematundly,  with  numerous  additional  fatal  reasons— we,  cer- 
tainly, can  only  regard  the  theory,  with  its  specious  reasoning,  as  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous ever  broached  ;  and  one,  too,  destined  to  bring  about  stiU  greater  evil  in  the  hands 
of  recent  writers.  Incorporated  with  this  view,  and  going  hand  in  hand  with  it,  is  that 
of  general,  universal  Inspiration,  under  which  new  revelations  may  be  expected,  and 
though  guarded  (as  Beecher  in  The  Ch.  Union,  Ap.  10,  1878)  by  the  declaration  that  such 
must  be  in  accord  with  the  Scriptures,  yet  this  position  (as  shown  Prop.  5)  is  dangerous, 
opening  a  wide  door,  through  which  unbelievers  are  pressing  with  exultant  hopes.  Felix 
Adler  in  The  North  Amer.  Beuiew,  Sept. -Oct.  1877,  Art.  "Reformed  Judaism,"  under  the 
influence  of  such  an  inspiration  theory,  discriminating  (as  he  thinks)  between  "  the  letter 
and  the  spirit,"  and  by  adding  **  the  process  of  evolution,'*  most  pointedly  denies  the 
covenants  and  predictions  in  their  plain  sense,  resolves  the  Jewish  nation  into  the  Mes- 
siah, etc. 
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Ohs,  4.  Allowing  a  development  of  doctrine  in  the  Bible  itself  {lu^ 
given  in  respective  dispensations,  and  by  different  writers),  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Spirit,  the  same,  by  the  principle  of  interpretation  adopted 
(Prop.  4),  shows,  by  its  completeness  and  manner  of   presentation,  that 
the  Bible  is  designed  to  be  a  book  for  the  people,  for  all  men,  both  learned 
and  unlearned.     It  is  addressed  to  the  masses,  to  the  ignorant,  to  all  classes, 
and,  therefore,  is  not  merely  designed  for  the  educated.     It  assumes  upon 
the  very  face  of  it,  that  its  important  doctrines  can  be  easily  compre- 
hended, and  that  to  realize  their  force  and  value  it  is  unnecessary  to  make 
additions  or  alterations.     It  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  contains  all  that 
is   requisite    for  us  to  know  concerning   the  kingdom,   and  that  every 
person  can  obtain  this  knowledgje  by  its  perusal  and  study.     It  assumes, 
that  it  is  correct  in  its  claim  of  being  an  infallible  guide  (Ps.  119  :  105, 
2  Pet.  1  :  19,  Gal.  1  :  8,  Isa.  8  :  20,  2  Tim.  3  :  17,  etc.),  as  endorsed  by 
the  early  Christians,  Reformers,  etc.,  in  the  things  pertaining  to  God  and 
the  everlasting  happiness  of  man.     It  distinctly  teaches  that  without  a  due 
acceptance  of  its  doctrines,  we  are  regarded  by  the  Almighty  as  those, 
however  learned  in  other  respects,  who  lack  understanding.     It  urges  upon 
us,  in  view  of  its  Divine  origin,  purity,  veracity,  power,  duration,  etc.,  the 
obligation  that  we  are    under  to  know  God's   Word.     It  professes   to 
enlighten  every  one  who  receives   it  respecting   God  and   our  personal 
relationship  to  Him,  the  Messiah  and  our  need  of  Uiih,  the  kingdom  and 
the  manner  in  which  to  gain  it,  the  duties  pertaining  to  God  and  man, 
the  future  destiny  of  ourselves  and  the  world,  etc.,  and  that  to  obtain  this 
enlightenment  we  do  not  absolutely  require,  valuable  as  they  may  be  in 
many  respects,  those  cumbersome  systems  of  interpretation,  tnose  diversi- 
fied and  ponderous  cxegetical  commentaries,  etc.,  which  are  given  as  helps 
to  the  student. 

The  Bible  assumes,  then,  that  it  can  be  nnderstood,  so  far  as  its  essential,  important 
doctrines  are  concerned,  by  all  men.  If  so,  then  instead  of  a  recondite  meaning  being 
intended,  the  plain  grammatical  sense,  common  to  all  men,  must  nndonbtedly  be 
received.  The  infaUibility  it  places  in  its  own  utterances  expressed  according  to  the 
nsual  laws  of  language,  and  not  in  a  superadded  sense  bestowed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
interpreter.  It  does  not  allow  it  to  exist  outside  of  itself  in  an  authoritative  declaration 
of  the  church  (excepting  only  as  it  corresponds  with  the  Word),  or  in  what  is  called  *'  the 
infallible  consciousness."  If  we  were  to  accept  of  the  latter,  in  what  confession  or  writ- 
ing is  it  incorporated  V  The  interpretation  of  the  Word  must  not  be  hampered  by  a 
philosophical  generality,  glittering  in  conception  and  well  adapted  to  lead  us  away  from 
Holy  Writ,  and  to  cause  us  to  put  our  faith  in  mere  human  opinion,  thus  also  covering 
np  deficiencies,  difficulties,  antagonisms  suggested  by  the  Word.  Such  a  consciousness 
does  not  exist,  as  is  proven  by  the  opposite  confessions  and  theological  writings  of  past 
centuries,  and  which  differences  continue  down  to  the  present  day,  even  on  points  the 
most  important,  as  e.g.  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  the  sacraments,  the  order  of  salva- 
tion, etc.  Amid  this  diversity,  the  sad  result  of  human  infirmity,  one  consoling  feature 
alone  remains,  that,  notwithstanding  the  differences  of  opinion,  so  much  of  the  truth  of 
Scripture,  in  its  plain  sense,  is  cordially  received,  that  faith  in,  and  obedience  to,  Christ 
is  characteristic  of  all  believers.  The  failure  to  show  where  this  **  consciousness"  is 
lodged,  in  order  to  make  it  available  for  direct  reference  and  appeal,  should  guard  ns 
against  a  theory  well  intended  but  really  derogatory  to  Scripture.  Scripture  must  ever 
retain  its  position  as  paramount,  sole  authority,  and  care  must  be  exercised  lest  the 
helps  intended  to  facilitate  Scriptural  investigation  become  hindrances  instead  of  valuable 
aids,  by  being  too  much  relied  on  without  a  personal  searching  of  the  Word  of  Gk>d.  Any 
substitution  in  place  of  Holy  Writ,  is,  in  so  far,  lowering  the  supreme  standard.  Com- 
pare some  excellent  remarks  on  the  supremacy  of  Scripture  in  Bridges'  Chris,  Ministry, 
Saurin*s  Sermon  on  The  Sufficiency  oj  BevekUiony  Graybeard's  (Graff)  Lay  Sermons,  etc 
AVe  reproduce  one  sentence  from  Graff  (No.  62,  **  Search  the  Scriptures*')  :  "  A  man  may 
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'become  a  theological  tinker  by  etndying  theological  books  ;  bnt  in  order  to  become  '  a 
'workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  tmth/  there  can 
l>e  no  substitute  for  the  habitual,  personal  study  of  God's  Word. ' '  How  true  this  is, 
'when  we  look  at  the  history  of  godly  men  and  women  of  the  past.  How  many  with  vast 
stores  of  learning  have  been  eclipsed  in  advancement  of  true  knowledge  and  usefulness, 
1>7  those  who  have  constantly  drown  divine  things  from  a  persevering  perusal  and  study 
of  God's  Word. 

Obs.  6.  All  believers  admit  that  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  there 
mast  be,  to  secure  success,  a  reverent,  prayerful  spirit  maintained,  a 
reliance  upon  Divine  guidance  into  truth.  There  must  be  a  moral  prepara- 
tion (John  8  :  47)  to  appreciate  their  force  and  beautv  (Ps.  119  :  12,  18). 
Such  a  direction,  although  given  by  God  Himself  (Jas.  1  :  5,  Luke  11  : 
13,  etc.),  loses  some  of   its  weight  in  the  estimation  of  unbelief,  since 

1  parties  the  most  antagonistic  in  doctrine  and  practice  profusely  profess  to 
lave  poured  forth  earnest  prayer,  and  to  have  been  guided  by  the  Spirit  in 
their  expositions.  A  modest  student,  and  one  too  who  really  prays  and  is 
morally  aided,  will  scarcely  set  up  such  a  standard,  or  refer  to  Him  in 
Buch  a  connection.  Prayerful  study  of  the  Scriptures  will  evidence  itself, 
noi  in  professiojiy  hut  in  fruits.  It,  too,  will  be  found  that  error  may  be 
conjoined  with  even  fervent  prayer,  if  the  Bible  is  neglected,  if  the 
simplest  rules  are  rejected  for  ascertaining  its  meaning,  if  the  grammatical 
sense  Is  violated,  if  reason  is  not  properly  used,  if  intellectual  activity  is 
not  combined  with  faith,  and  if  the  formulas  of  men  are  substituted  for 
the  Word.  Prayer  is  a  help,  but  not  so  directly  that  we  need  not  search 
for  the  truth.  So  also  mistake  may  be  connected  with  the  assumed 
g^nidance  of  the  Spirit ;  for  if  a  man  expects  *^  direct  spiritual  illumina- 
tion '*  or  an  **  intellectual  light  **  by  which  he  can  know  the  truth  without 
an  acceptance  and  patient  study  q/*  that  which  the  Spirit  has  already  given, 
he  only  shows  that  he  is  self-deceived.  Prayer  and  the  Spirit  indeed  are 
of  great  avail  in  their  moral  bearing,  in  preparing  us  for  the  perception 
and  reception  of  the  truth,  but  they  are  not  given  to  supersede  tne  search- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  (John  5  :  39),  the  reasoning  out  of  the  Scriptures 
(Acts  17  :  2  ;  18  :  4,  etc.),  the  using  of  our  faculties  in  noting  the  ora<;les 
of  God  (Heb.  5  :  14),  the  taking  heed  unto  the  Word  given  (2  Pet.  1  :  19), 
the  daily  receiving  and  study  of  Holy  Writ  (Acts  17  :  11).  Indeed  the 
fact  of  our  dependence  upon  the  Spirit  to  enlighten  us  and  enable  us  to 
savingly  appropriate  truth,  to  trust  and  to  rejoice  in  it,  does  not  allow  us 
to  neglect  tne  means  of  enlightenment  which  He  has  already  furnished  in 
the  presented  Word.  It  forbids  a  passivity  of  our  mental  faculties,  and 
enjoins  upon  the  man  of  God,  in  order  **  to  be  perfect,  thoroughly 
furnished,'  to  let  both  mind  and  heart  receive  **all  scripture,'' 
(2  Tim.  3  :  16,  17). 

The  Spirit  reveals  Himself,  and  the  imth  He  is  commissioned  to  impart  through  the 
Word  already  given,  and  in  proportion  as  that  Word  is  pondered,  stndied,  and  received, 
jusl  in  that  proportion  will  tme  enlightenment  follow  ;  and  even  love  will  be  excited 
(2  Tim.  3  :  15,  Lake  24  :  32,  PhU.  1  : 9),  and  growth  promoted  (1  Pet.  2  : 2,).  For,  if  man 
is  in  a  reverent,  prayerful,  teachable  attitude,  desirous  for  the  truth,  the  Spirit  will  im- 
press that  same  truth  given  by  Him,  not  by  directly  revealing  it  (for  that  He  has  already 
done),  bnt  by  morally  qualifying  him  for  its  reception  and  retention.  (See  this  illus- 
trated in  the  Controversy — German's  **  Oxford  Methodists,"  p.  95— between  the  Mora- 
vian Molther  and  Wesley,  on  the  question  whether  penitent  inquirers  should  search  the 
Scriptuxes — ^Wesley  affirming,  and  Molther  denying,  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the 
same.)    Bible  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  our  mond  constitution,  demands  both 
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mind  and  heart  to  receive  it.  Three  things  are  requisite  to  make  truth  practically  effec- 
tive. Lord  Bacon  says  :  **  The  inquiry  of  Truth,  which  is  the  love-making  or  wooing  it ; 
the  knowledge  of  Truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it ;  and  the  belief  of  Truth,  whicb  is 
the  enjoying  of  it ;— is  the  Sovereign  Good  of  human  nature."  The  Spirit  aids  ns  only 
in  the  line  of  revealed  truth,  never  in  conlmdistindion  to  the  recorded  things  of  the  iJphiL 
The  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  the  Word  of  God  (Eph.  6  :  17),  and  there  can  be  no  revelation 
given,  however  plausible  and  advocated,  which  runs  in  opposition  to  Holy  Writ.  There 
IS  no  proof  whatever,  amid  the  multitude  of  claims  proposed,  saving  that  afforded  by 
the  personal  assertion  of  the  interested  parties  themselves,  that  a  single  person  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles  has  received  a  new  or  modified  doctrine,  not  found  in  the  fiible, 
directly  from  the  Spirit.  A  very  suspicious  fact  in  those  who  claim  it,  is,  that  every  snch 
doctrine  advanced  they  still  desire,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  fasten  to  Scriptures  civen, 
thus  unconsciously  (e.g.  Mormons,  German  Inspirationists  in  Iowa,  etc.  Comp.  Prop. 
4)  testifying  to  its  supremacy  over  their  own  utterances. 

This  subject  is  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  since  advantage  is  taken  of  this  supposed 
additional  bestowment  of  doctrinal  truth  outside  of  the  Bible  to  lower  the  supremacy  of 
the  Scriptures.     This  is  done  by  receiving  the  concessions,  intentional  or  not,  of  vaiionji 

Sarties,  opening  a  wide  door  for  endless  additions,  because  of  the  introduction  of  a 
dvine  authority  outside  of  the  Bible.     Those  who  undermine  the  authoritative  position 
of  the  Scriptures,  are  the  following  :  (1.)  It  is  claimed  by  good  men  (as  e.g.  Dr.  Snsh- 
nell,  Sermons  on  the  Xeio  Life,  p.  46)  that  every  man  is  also  inspired,  not  indeed  having 
the  same  inspiration  as  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  but  still  a  continued  inspiration,  im- 
parted by  the  Spirit,  by  which  we  interpret   the  Scriptures,  etc.     (2.)  Another  class 
{Essays  and  Jievieios)  assert  that  *'  inspiration  is  a  permanent  power  in  the  church"  which 
by  a  constant  '*  illumination,'*  kindred  to  that  of  the  Bible,  develops  confessions,  doc- 
trines, liturgies,  etc.     (3.)  The  Koman  Catholic  Church  affirms  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  so 
given  to  it,  that  the  Pope  in  his  official  or  doctrinal  utterances  cannot  err.    The  same  is 
asserted  by  many  respecting  General  Councils.     Tradition  is  thus  elevated  to  inspired 
truth.*    (4.)  Infidels  adopt  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  declare  that  all  men  are 
inspired  equal  to  and  even  superior  to  the  apostles,  as  e.g.  the  Parker  school.     (5.)  Men 
of  a  mystical  tendency  in  various  centuries  and  denominations,  who,  professing  a  special 
guidance  and  enlightenment  of  the  Spirit,  ask  for  their  utterances  a  corresponding  faith. 
The  history  of  Mysticism,  separate  and  combined  with  scholasticism,  presents  numerous 
painful  instances,  of  *'an  inner  light"  exalted  to  Scriptural  authority.     (6.)  The  Mor- 
mons, and  other  sects,f  who  give  us  long   pretended  revelations  of    divine    trath. 
(7.)  Swedenborg,  who  constituted  himself  the  first  and  sole  interpreter  of  the  Word, 
whom  the  aogels  could  not  instruct  {Div.  Prov.^  pub,  1764,  p.  135),  and  who,  by  an  inner 
sense  and  revelations  professedly  received,  inaugurated  a  new  Gospel.    The  grammatical 
sense  is  but  a  worthless  husk,  containing  the  highest  mysteries  which  were  revealed  to 
him.     (8.)  The  Society  of  Friends,  who,  with  many  excellencies,  frankly  acknowledge 
the  superior  light  granted  by  the  Spirit. |    (9.)  The  Spiritualists,  who  elevate  the  reveSi- 


*  Some  of  the  Popish  bulls,  decisions  of  Councils,  etc.,  directly  claim  to  have  been 
given  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Comp.  Dr.  Doelllnger's  Essay  "£l 
Cathedra'*  definitions  in  Ap.  E.  attached  to  **Fbbles,  and  Essay  on  Prophetic  Spirity*^  for 
the  infallibility  doctrine.  In  Didron*s  Chr.  Iconography,  Vol.  1,  p.  448,  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  is  represented  as  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (the  latter  under  the  form  of  a 
dove),  taken  from  a  French  statue  of  the  XIII.  cent,  in  the  church  of  Notre-Dame  de 
Chartres.  Gregory  VII.  enjoys  the  same  distinction,  and  even  Jerome  is  represented 
with  a  dove  breathing  inspiration  into  his  ear,  reminding  us  of  Mahomet's  tame  pigeon. 

f  Kg.  Joanna  Southcott,  who,  in  her  declaration,  claims,  **  that  all  my  writings  came 
from  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High  God  ;"  the  Anabaptists  encountered  by  Luther  {Lii-^s  of 
Luther,  D'Aubigne's  Ills.  Jiff.,  Gieder,  Ch.  His.,  note  64,  etc.)  ;  the  account  given  by  the 
Shakers  of  Mother  Ann  Lee  ;  the  followers  of  Jane  Leader,  especially  John  Pordage  ; 
besides  others  given  in  our  Eccl.  Histories.  The  extravagances  of  the  past  are  repeated 
at  the  present  day.  Works  on  Fanaticism,  Beligious  Enthusiasm,  etc.,  give  us  gloomy 
details  of  man's  infirmity  and  presumption.  The  most  recent  is  the  following  :  The 
Times-Star,  Oct.  19,  1881,  says,  that  a  new  sect  has  arisen  in  Michigan,  called  "  the  Liv- 
ing Church  of  God  "  or  "  the  Chosen  ;"  and  *' the  members  profess  to  possess  some 
grave  secrets  with  reference  to  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world,  which  they 
say  were  given  to  them  by  inspiration." 

X  The  esteem  that  the  author  has  for  the  amiable  intentions  and  life  of  the  Quakers, 
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lions  of  the  spirits,  supposed  to  be  given  for  special  enlightenment,  above  the  Bible. 
AU  these,  whether  they  design  it  or  not,  bring  to  us  an  authority  equal  to  or  superior  to 
that  of  the  Scriptures.  Advantage  is  quickly  taken  of  this  opening,  by  arguing  (as  e.g. 
&aays  and  Reviews)  that  as  inspiration,  the  imparting  of  the  Spirit  is  now  accompanied 
with  error,  so  it  was  also  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and,  therefore,  only  so  much 
authority  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  Scriptures  as  good  men  can  approve  of  as  credible,  thus 
really  allowing  no  unity  of  doctrine,  etc.  Advantage  is  also  iskken  of  it,  by  pointing  to 
all  these  contradictory  professions,  cUl  viuier  professed  spiritual  guidance,  as  evidence  of  the 
uncertainty  of  any  Spirit-derived  truths.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  wide  gap  thus 
opened  for  pretended  revelations  and  new  doctrines,  for  greater  sanctity,  holiness,  and 
exclusiveness,  until  the  heart  saddens  at  the  fearful  sight.  The  simple  truth  of  God  has 
been  outrageously  perverted,  mutilated,  and  abused  by  these  processes.  No  !  No  ! ! 
our  only  safety  is  in  strictly  adhering  to  the  Word,  as  containing  all  the  doctrines  in  their 
true  teaching  grammatically  expressed,  and  that  prayer  and  all  other  things,  including 
the  moral  aid  of  the  Spirit,  are  subsidiary  to  the  eternal  Word  itself,  acting  only  favora- 
bly and  efficiently  in  connection  with  it. 

But  while  avoiding  one  extreme,  we  must  not  fall  into  another,  and  deny  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  may,  if  He  chooses,  impart  mental  aid,  or  perception,  or  knowledge.  He  did  this 
to  others,  to  prophets,  apostles,  and  others,  and  it  would  limit  His  freedom  and  power 
to  say  that  He  cannot  do  it  now  if  He  sg  pleases  ;  especially  He  has  not  told  us  that  He 
will  not  do  it,  and  many  passages  (£ph.  1  :  16,  17,  1  Cor.  12  : 7-11,  James  1  : 6,  1  Kings 
3  : 9-13  >  seem  to  indicate  that,  not  however  without  seeking,  prayer,  searching,  that  God 
oan  and  will  at  times  directly  aid  in  the  attainmeut  of  the  truth.  But  let  it  never  be  for> 
gotten  that  even  such  aid  and  moral  law,  enforced  by  the  Spirit,  is  placed  within  restric- 
tions, viz.  :  it  is  sxibsidiary  to  the  Word  itself;  it  embraces  no  new  revelations  or  new  doc- 
trines, but  only  leads  to  a  fuller  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the  Kevelation 
already  given  ;  it  retains  and  enforces  the  supremacy  of  Holy  Writ.  Dunn  in  his  excel- 
lent treatise  ( The  Studif  of  the  Bible)  takes  the  position  that  there  is  no  mental  enlighten- 
ment, no  ''direct  spiritual  illumination"  to  be  expected  at  the  present  day,  and  brings 
in  the  analogy  that  we  obtain  truth  as  we  do  bread,  *'  that  as  God  now  showers  not  bread 
from  heaven  as  He  did  in  the  wilderness,  so  He  showers  not  truth  upon  our  minds  as  He 
did  upon  the  apostles,"  that  we  must  labor  for  it,  etc.  This  ordinarily  and  generally  is 
true,  b\;it  universally  t^e  analogy  drawn  from  the  bread  does  not  hold  good,  for  God  did, 
c^ter  the  manna  was  given,  provide  bread  for  Elijah,  the  widow,  and  others,  and  iu 


induces  him  to  add  this  note.  How  largely  Barclay  may  be  endorsed  by  them  he  knows 
not,  but  Barclay  in  his  Apology,  Prop.  3,  p.  81,  plainly*  asserts  that  the  Scriptures  are  to 
be  subordinated  to  the  spiritual  revealings  given  to  men,  and  hence  they  are  not  *'  the 
principal  ground  of  all  truth  and  knowledge,  nor  yet  the  adequate  primary  rule  of  faith  and 
manners,"  but  that  **  they  are  and  may  be  esteemed  a  secondary  nde. "  Comp.  Gumey*s 
**  ObaervaiUms,*'  p.  38,  47,  Fox's  "Journa/,"  p.  476,  etc.  The  redeeming  feature,  however. 
is  that  Barclay  insists  upon  it,  that  as  the  Scriptures  are  given  by  the  same  Spirit  the 
revelations  afforded  by  the  inward  light  never  contradict  the  Scriptures.  In  much  of 
their  doctrinal  vnritings  constant  appeal  is  made  to  Holy  Writ,  so  much  so  that  this  prin- 
ciple seems  to  be  ignored.  The  common  mistake  with  many  persons  is,  that  they  con- 
found the  extraordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  with  the  ordinary,  the  direct  communi- 
cation of  truth  with  the  moral  appreciation  and  reception  of  the  truth,  the  intellectual 
working  vouchsafed  to  the  few  chosen  ones  with  the  spiritual  apprehension  and  applica- 
tion of  the  Word.  (Comp.  for  the  Quaker's  statements  in  full,  Art.  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Inward  Light,  in  the  "  Mnoeton  Review,"  1848,  Rupp*s  Orig,  Bis.  of  Relig,  Denomina' 
tions,  where  two  Quaker  writers  affirm  the  subordinate  position  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
Art.  Quakerism,  Past  arui  Present,  in  North  Brit.  Review,  1860.)  A  very  plausible  and 
insidious  error  in  this  direction  presented  by  pious  men  (e.g.  UUman,  etc.)->far  removed 
from  the  position  of  Seb.  Fr&nk  Schwenckfeld,  Thamer,  and  others,  but  not  the  less 
misleading — is  the  follovdng  :  the  Scriptures  are  not  the  only  or  exclusive  rule  of  faith, 
but  Christ  as  manifested  to  faith  (an  inward  principle)  is  an  additional  rule— thus 
changing  from  the  Quaker  principle  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Christ.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  ttiat  we  only  recognize  and  appropriate  Christ  in  His  person,  life,  doctrines  ("  Thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life"),  work,  and  promises  as  they  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
and  received  by  faith.  This  self -appropriation  of  the  Scriptural  statements,  produces  the 
fruits,  the  same  mind  which  was  also  in  Him,  and  thus  confirms  the  superiority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  inf<jdlible  rule — Christian  experience  verifying  its  truthfulness. 
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answer  to  prayer  He  can  yet  do  it,  quite  ont  of  the  ordinary  way,  in  cases  of  necessity, 
without  man  laboring  for  it.     Take  e.g.  Lnther,  as  he  painfully  toiled  up  the  steps  on 
his  knees,  suddenly  impressed  with  **  the  just  shall  live  by  faith,"  or  the  extraordinary 
preparedness  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  for  the  Gospel,  or  the  remarkable  conversions 
of  some  of  the  heathen  and  others— these  and  other  examples  can  only  be  folly  explained 
by  accepting  of  a  direct  mental  aid  afforded  by  the  Bpirit,  but,  in  every  case,  subordinate 
to,  and  in  support  of,  the  Scriptures  given.     Admitting,  therefore,  that  when  necessity 
requires  it,  or  the  pertinacity  of  faith  secures  it,  or  the  pleasure  of  God  bestows  it,  that 
such  may  be  the  case,  yet  we  have  one  decisive  test  to  which  even  these  must  bow,  viz., 
all  enlightenment  must  be  in  the  direct  line  of  the  Scriptures,  not  in  opposition  to,  or  in 
conflict  with  them,  because  they  are  given  by  ifie  same  ijpirii,  and  cannot  be  antagonistic 
This  e.g.  was  Luther's  position  when  he  encountered  the  fanatics  who  pretended  to  new 
revelations  by  the  Spirit,  that  they  were  contradictory  to  the  utterances  already  bestowed 
by  the  Spirit  and  hence  unreliable,  and  that  being  different,  a  variation  from  the  Bible, 
they  were  not  proven  authoritative  by  the  mighty  works  of  the  Spirit  and  therefore  could 
not  supersede  the  truth  presented  (D'Aubigne's  Bis.  Ref,  Vol.  3.  B.  9).     The  aposUes 
themselves  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  given  as  bearing  testimony  that  they  speak  in  the 
Spirit,  in  unison  with  Him,  and  that  the  same  are  abundantly  able  to  afford  us  all  the 
light,  direction,  etc.,  that  we  need.     Any  effort  which  professes  to  be  from  God,  directly 
or  indirectly,  mediately  or  immediately,  if  it  lowers  the  standard,  or  places  in  a  subordi- 
nate position  any  of  the  teaching,  of  Holy  Writ,  is  open  to  the  gravest  suspicion,  and 
should  at  once  be  rejected.     True  enlightenment  advocates  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Bible  ;  false  revelations  either  endeavor  to  supplant  it,  or  wrest  it  from  its  meaning,  or 
attach  to  it  irrelevant,  contradictory,  and  extravagant  matter.     Fortunately  for  the  truth, 
most  pretended  revelations  and  additions  are  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  their  own 
palpable  ignorance,  foolishness,  and  error.     Calvin  {Insii.  Ch.  9,  C.  1)  characteWzes  the 
pretensions  of  immediate  revelations  as  *'  subversive  of  every  principle  of  piety  ;'    while 
we  dare  not,  in  charity,  give  so  sweeping  a  criticism,  yet  it  may  be  held  that  they  are 
subversive  of  the  Scriptures,  of  all  hope  of  possessing,  what  man  needs,  an  intelligent* 
reliable,  infallible  doctrinal  guide,  leading  often,  as  illustrated  in  Ochino  and  others,  to 
a  sad  shipwreck.     Infallibility  in  doctrinal  utterances,  whether  claimed  as  a    divine 
right,  or  as  proceeding  from  an  imparted  Spirit,  or  as  coming  in  any  other  way,  is  some- 
thing that  belongs  exclusively  to  Holy  Writ,  which  not  merdy  asserts  its  possession  but 
proves  it  in  a  variety  of  ways  (comp.  e.g.  Props.  179-183).     The  subject  matter  of  the 
Bible,  its  entire  tenor  of  teaching,  its  decided  authoritative  statements,  its  injunction  not 
to  add  or  take  from  it,  its  continuous  Divine  Purpose,  its  unity  of  Plan  in  Bedemption, 
its  provisional  portion  amply  realized  in  personal  experience  and  the  world's  history — 
all  clearly  show  that  it  is  not  to  be  supplanted  by  any  other  authority.     We  are  therefore 
abimdautly  satisfied  with  the  position  occupied  by  the  church  for  the  first  three  hundred 
years  (so  Mosheim,  Neander,  Eillen,  Giesler,  etc.),  by  the  Reformers,  and  a  host  of  able 
men,  viz.,  that  the  Bible  is  the  sole,  supreme  authority,  and  that  every  Christian  doc- 
trine, including  that  of  the  kingdom,  must  find  its  true  basis  within  its  limits. 

Obs,  6.  It  has  been  suflQciently  intimated  that  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
Scriptures,  man's  agency  is  also  required.  It  is  needed  in  a  variety  of 
ways  :  in  the  criticism  of  the  text  to  indicate  its  purity  and  meaning,  in 
securing  the  eyidences  pertaining  to  it,  in  comparing  one  portion  with 
another,  etc.  The  Word  is  indeed  given  by  God,  but  to  comprehend  and 
ensure  its  blessings,  wo  must,  like  with  His  gift  of  nature,  bestow  upon  it 
thought,  meditation,  labor,  and  research.  It  contains  deep  things  requir- 
ing careful  study,  and  even  mysteries  beyond  our  limits  ;  it  discusses  the 
most  profoundly  interesting  questions  within  our  mental  power  ;  it  gives 
us  plain  statements,  which  are  to  be  contrasted  with  others,  lest  we  fail 
to  realize  their  full  significancy  ;  it  deals  with  the  sublime,  the  beautiful, 
the  emotional,  the  moral,  thespiritual,  the  eternal,  the  seen  and  the  unseen, 
the  past,  present,  and  future,  and  hence  calls  for  both  mind  and  heart  in 
its  interpretation.  Reliance  upon  the  Word  does  not  forbid  progress, 
advancement,  but  ensures  it ;  for  our  entire  argument  indicates,  that  just 
in  proportion  as  man  accepts  of  Holy  Writ,  and  his  writings  or  expositions 
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are  based  on  it,  in  that  proportion  will  he  be  in  the  way  of  real  progress, 
obtaining  a  clearer,  mare  comprehensive  view  of  the  truth.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Bible,  too,  are  corroborated  not  only  by  comparison,  study,  etc.,  but 
by  the  a^lditional  knowledge  bestowed  by  personal  experience  and  the 
history  of  the  Church  and  world,  ue.  they  are  truths  confirmed  by  a  degree 
of  realization. 

Those  who  object  to  the  Scriptures  being  an  infallible  standard  bring  in  (as  Owen, 
Dfb,  Landj  p.  146)  this  comparison  :  "  Science  sets  up  no  infallible  standard  ;  if  she  did, 
there  woald  be  an  end  of  aU  scientific  progress. "    The  fact  is,  that  this  is  both  an  nnjnst 
oomparison  and  conclusion.     Science  cannot  do  so,  since  all  its  knowledge  is  derived 
throngh  human  instrumentality  ;  it  deals  with  Nature,  and  yet  amid  the  diversity  of 
soientifio  teaching  respecting  Nature,  in  view  of  the  many  unknown  problems  suggested 
by  Nature,  it  would  be  glad  to  avail  itself  of  the  teaching  of  an  infallible  standard,  if  it 
were  possessed.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Bible,  which  professes  not  to  be  a  teacher  of 
science,  de&Ls  with  another  and  higher  sphere— the  moral,  spiritual,  and  eternal  interests 
of  man,  the  most  essential  for  happiness,  and  in  which  man  needs  assistance  and  guid- 
ance.    God  condescends,  in  compassion  to  our  necessities,  to  reveal  Himself  authorita- 
tively in  this  direction,  especiaUy  in  view  of  our  being  under  moral  law  to  Him.    But 
this  does  not  forbid  progress  in  man,  in  knowledge,  etc.,  as  is  seen  in  the  results  of  com- 
parison, deduction,  inference,  experience,  etc.     Even  an  infallible  standard  in  science 
would  not  prevent  progress  in  the  same  way.    No  !  the  truUi  is,  that  men  wish  to  intro- 
duce and  enforce  novelties,  etc.,  that  are  contradictory  to  the  Word,  and,  therefore,  they 
are  desirous  to  get  rid  of  its  authority  in  order  that  their  own  opinions  may  be  the  more 
readily  received.     Dr.  Schafif  (Principle  of  Protest,  p.  80)  justly  observes  ;  "  The  more 
any  one  enters  into  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  the  more  he  learns  to  say  with  Luther,  that 
it  resembles  an  herb  that  by  every  rubbing  becomes  only  the  more  odoriferous,  a  tree  that 
by  every  shaking  throws  down  only  a  richer  supply  of  golden  apples.    Every  valuable 
exegetical  work  discloses  to  us  new  treasures,  and  our  Church  (Beformation),  having  lived 
upon  it  already  three  hundred  years,  must  still  with  Paul  exclaim  in  amazement,  *  O  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God.*  " 
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Proposition  10.  This  hingdom  should  he  sUtdied  in  the  light  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  not  merely  in  that  of  creeds^  coTvfea- 
sionSj  formulas  of  doctrine^  etc. 

This  legitimately  follows  from  the  preceding  Proposition,  and 
reminds  us,  (1)  that  to  learn  what  the  kingdom  is,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  original  source  of  information,  and  (2J  that,  however 
much  the  Scriptural  idea  of  the  kingdom  may  differ  from  that 
given,  honestly  and  conscientiously,  by  men,  the  former  must  be 
received  in  preference  to  the  latter. 

Comelins  Agrippa  {On  the  Vaniiy  of  Sciences,  ch.  100)  quaintly  says :  "  Wherefore  it 
behoveth  ns  to  trie  by  the  Worde  of  God  all  the  disciplines  and  opinions  of  sciences,  as 
gold  is  tried  by  the  tonchestone,  and  in  all  things  to  flee  thither  as  to  a  most  stiffe  rocke, 
and  out  of  that  alone  to  seeke  for  the  truth  of  all  thlnges,  and  to  judge  of  all  doctrine,  of 
the  opinions  and  expositions  of  all  men,  and  that  we  reade  not  by  the  doctrines,  by  the 
gloses,  by  the  expositions,  or  by  other  sayings  of  men,  although  they  be  most  holy  and 
beste  learned,  them  I  meane  which  speake  either  without  or  against  the  authoritee  of 
God's  Worde.     ...     So  great  is  the  majestie,  so  great  is  the  power  of  this  Scripture, 
that  it  alloweth  no  strounge  exposition,  no  gloses  of  men  nor  Angels  :  neither  suffereth 
it  selfe  to  be  bowed  to  mens  wittes  as  if  it  were  of  waxe,  nor  after  the  manier  of  me^s 
fables  suffereth  it  selfe  to  be  transformed  or  changed  into  divers  senses  as  it  wtsre  some 
Poetical  Proteus,  but  sufflciente  of  it  selfe,  doth  expounde  and  interprete  it  selfe,  and 
judging  all  men  of  none  is  judged.     For  the  authoritee  thereof  is  greater  (as  Aug^istine 
saith)  then  all  the  insight  of  mans  wit :  for  it  hath  one  constant,  plaine,  and  holy  mean- 
inge,  in  which  alone  the  truth  doth  consiste,  and  in  which  it  fighteth  and  vanquisheth.  * 
But  other  Moral,  Mystical,  Gosmological,  Typical,  Anagogical,  Tropological,  and  Allegor- 
ical meaninges  which  are  without  this,  with  which  many  do  depainte  it  with  sundrie 
and  straunge  coloures,  can  rightly,  and  truly  teache  us  some  things,  and  perswade  also 
to  the  edification  of  the  people,  but  they  cannot  prove  any  thing,  or  repugne,  or  reprove 
to  establi'she  the  authoritee  of  the  Worde  of  God.     For  let  one  bringe  in  controversie  of 
these  senses,  let  him  also  cite  what  substancial  authour  soever  he  liste  thereupon,  let 
him  alleage  an  interpretoure,  let  him  cite  a  glosse,  let  him  alledge  the  exposition  of  all 
the  holy  Fathers,  all  these  thlnges  doth  not  so  binds  us,  but  that  we  maye  saye  the  con. 
trarie.    But  of  the  letter  of  the  Scripture  :  of  the  draught  aVid  order  thereof,  bondes  are 
made,  which  no  man  can  breake,  no  man  can  escape  :  but  that  dashinge  and  dissolvinge 
all  the  force  of  argumentes,  dothe  enforce  him  to  saye  and  confesse,  that  it  is  the  finger 
of  God,  that  man  never  spake  in  this  manner,  that  He  speaketh  not  as^the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  do,  but  as  one  that  hathe  power." 

Harper's  Weekly,  Nov.  3,  1877,  says  that  Dr.  Bellows  at  the  *'  Ministerial  Institute** 
held  by  the  Unitarians,  Oct.  8  and  9,  at  Springfield,  said  :  *'  The  weakness  of  so-called 
Liberalism  is  its  boast  that  it  will  have  no  dogmatic  system,  and  that  faith  requires  none. 
Any  man  who  truly  formulates  the  truth  and  principles  which  are  now  floating  in  a  senti- 
mental mist,  wiU  be  a  re-creator  of  the  religious  life  of  the  age." 

Greeds  must  more  or  less  exist.  The  Luih.  Observer,  Aug.  31,  1877,  after  pointing  out 
how  the  Unitarian  Church  thirty  years  ago  raised  the  cry,  *'  Down  with  the  creeds  and 
confessions,'*  and  the  experience  of  the  past,  points  to  the  utterance  of  the  '*  Christian 
Begister,"  a  leading  Unitarian  paper,  as  follows  :  *'  Let  it  be  said,  in  all  clearness  and 
resoluteness  :  Those  who  will  not  formulate,  will  not  convey  religious  truth  in  essential 
statements — finalities  for  the  time — are  the  real  impeders  of  progress,  are  the  genuine 
obstructionists  of  the  onward  march  of  a  stalwart  and  intelligent  libex^ism.  Let  it  be 
pointed  out  that  these  cries  and  deliverances  as  to  more  liberty,  no  doctrinal  teaching, 
etc.,  are  from  chaotic  minds  desiring,  in  their  blindness,  to  spread  more  chaos,  and, 
blind  ones  as  they  are,  to  lead  others  into  the  blind-catching  ditches.*' 
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Obs.  1.  This  Proposition  in  its  definite  statement  is  the  more  needed, 
since  at  the  present  day  multitudes  find  themselves  so  fettered  by  an  undue 
reverence  for  human  authority,  as  presented  in  and  through  the  church, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  tnem  to  consider  any  subject  in  its  true 
scriptural  ^pect.  We  haye  no  sympathy  with  the  men  who  would,  if  they 
were  able,  destroy  the  memorials  of  the  church's  yiews  and  struggles.  The 
creeds,  confessions,  formulas  of  doctrine,  systems  of  divinity,  theological 
writings  of  the  past,  howeyer  some  may  be  one-sided,  prolix,  etc.,  are  pre- 
cious heirlooms,  giving  us  in  a  dogmatical  or  systematic  form  the  opinions 
of  noble  men,  in  different  epochs,  entertained  respecting  the  truth.  They,. 
too,  subserved  a  great  and  glorious  purpose  in  holding  up  Christ  and  the 
essentials  in  Him,  in  opposing  gross  error,  and  in  resisting  the  torrent  of 
unbelief.  Admitting  tnat  the  necessities  of  our  spiritual  nature,  the  thirst 
after  truth,  the  deep  feeling  caused  by  the  realities  of  Beyelation,  the  im- 
pressive ideas  evolved  and  suggested  by  contact  with  the  truth,  the  earnest 
desire  to  extend  and  defend  the  same,  have  caused  fallible  men  to  erect 
these  writings  as  bulwarks  and  barriers  ; — while  receiving  them  with  grati- 
tude, and  acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to  them,  yet  we  cannot,  for  a 
moment,  give  them  the  authority  of  God's  Word.  They,  too,  the  work- 
manship of  man,  must  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  Holy  Writ,  as,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  the  framers  thereof  intended  and  declared  by  appeals  to  the 
Bible,  indicating  it  to  be  the  sole,  paramount  rule  of  faith. 

A  few  examples  must  suffice.  Thus,  in  the  epilogue  of  the  Angsburg  Confession  it  is 
distinctly  announced  that  no  "  dogma"  *'  contraiy  to  the  Holy  Scriptures"  can  be  admit- 
ted. The  Confession  is  based  upon  the  Beformation  principle  :  "  There  is  for  articles 
of  faith  no  other  foundation  than  the  Word  of  God."  The  Form  of  Concord,  p.  152, 
says  :  "  But  all  human  writings  and  symbols  are  not  authorities  like  the  Holy  Script- 
ures ;  but  they  are  only  a  testimony  and  explanation  of  our  faith,  showing  the  manner 
in  which  at  any  time  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  understood  and  explained  by  those  who 
lAcn  lived,  in  respect  to  articles  that  had  been  controverted  in  the  Church  of  God,  and 
also  the  grounds  on  which  doctrines,  that  were  opposed  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  had 
been  rejected  and  condemned."  This  is  characteristic  of  the  leading  Ftotestant  Confes- 
sions (Comp.  Fisher's  His,  Bef.,  p.  462  ;  SchafTs  Principle  of  Frot,y  p.  70 ;  Schmucker*s 
Luih.  iytfmbols,  chs.  1  and  2  ;  Standard  Ch.  Histories)  over  against  the  ultra  position  of  the 
Bomish  Church  that  tradition  is  an  equal  source  of  knowledge  and  the  product  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Hagenbach  {His,  of  Doc,,  vol.  2,  s.  240)  remarks  :  ''  That  the  same  impor- 
tance should  afterward  be  assigned  to  the  symbolical  writings  of  the  Protentant  churches, 
which  was  formerly  ascribed  to  tradition,  was  not  the  intention  of  their  original  authors  ;" 
and  he  refers  (s.  244)  e.g.  to  Luther's  protestation  *'  against  any  prominence  being  given 
to  his  name  and  all  appeal  to  his  authority,"  and  that  it  was  against  **  the  spirit  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  to  impose  it  as  a  yoke  upon  the  conscience."  Melanchthon  himself 
(Niemeyer's  lAfe  of,  p.  14)  said  :  '*  In  Articles  of  Faith,  some  change  must  be  made, /rom 
time  to  time,  and  they  must.be  adapted  to  the  occasions."  Hence  the  idea  of  making 
them  equal  to  Scripture,  or  unalterably  authoritative,  never  entered  his  mind.  Van 
Oosterzee  (Dog,,  vol.  1,  p.  20)  pertinently  says  of  the  Symbolical  books  :  *'  They  were 
never  intended  to  confine  within  bonds  the  spirit  of  investigation,  still  less  to  fill  the 
hated  part  of  'a  paper  pope.'  "  The  austere  John  Knox  (Stanley's  Lee.  on  His.  Ch,  cf 
•Soo^tond,  p.  113)  made  the  foUowing  profession  :  '*  We  protest,  that  if  any  one  will  note 
in  this  our  Confession  any  article  or  sentence  impugning  God's  Holy  Word,  that  it  would 
please  him  of  his  goodness,  and  for  Christian  charity's  sake,  to  admonish  us  of  the  same 
in  writing  ;  and  we,  upon  our  honor  and  fidelity,  do  promise  unto  him  satisfaction  from 
the  mouth  of  God  (that  is,  from  His  Holy  Scriptures),  or  else  reformation  of  that  which 
he  shall  prove  to  be  amiss."  Comp.  Wy cliff e  (Kurtz's  Ch.  His.,  vol.  1,  p.  601,  and  Dr. 
Yaughen's  **  Monognq>h'*),  the  Fathers,  and  others,  as  presented  in  Goode's  Div.  Rxde  of 
Fkdth  and  Practice  (3  vols.,  London,  1853),  the  Waldenses  according  to  the  Centuriators  Of 
Magdeburg  (so  Jones's  Ch.  His,,  p.  249) ;  Dr.  Schaff  in  Com.  Review,  1876,  on  Greeds; 
Prof.  Blaike  on  the  proper  limits  of  Creeds  in  ''The  Brit,  and  For.  Evang.  Review,  1873" 
(an  Epitome  of  same  in  Evang.  Beview,  1873) ;  Dr.  Mcllvaine's  Christ  and  Paul  in  Bib. 
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Sacra,  187S  ;  Dr.  Hagenbaeh'e  Ency.  qf  Theol;  Zwingle's  -views  in  Hess's  and  Gliristoffel*8 
Lives  qf;  and  nxuneroas  others.  Lord  Baoon  (quoted  *'  Lit.  of  Apologetics/'  North  BriL 
BeuUw,  1851,  p.  184)  remarks  :  "  that  the  Church  has  no  power  over  the  Scriptures,  to 
teach  or  command  anything  contrary  to  the  written  Word,  bnt  is  as  the  ark  wherein  the 
tables  of  the  first  Testament  were  kept  and  preserred  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Church  hath 
only  the  custody  and  delivery  oyer  of  the  Scriptures  committed  unto  the  same  ;  together 
with  the  interpretation  of  them,  but  such  only  as  is  conceived  from  themselves.'*  Milton 
( TVeatise  of  CivU  Power  in  Eccl.  Cases)  says  :  '*  It  is  the  general  consent  of  all  sound  Prot- 
estant writers  that  neither  traditions,  councils,  nor  canons  of  any  visible  Church,  much 
less  edicts  of  any  magistrate  or  civil  session,  but  the  Scriptures  only,  can  be  the  final 
judge  or  rule  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  only  in  the  conscience  of  every  Christian  to 
himself.  .  .  .  With  the  name  of  Protestant  hath  ever  been  received  this  doctrine, 
which  prefers  the  Scriptures  before  the  Church,  and  acknowledges  none  but  the  Script- 
ure sole  interpreter  of  itself  to  the  conscience."  The  Westminster  Conf.,  ch.  31,  3,  says  : 
**  All  Synods  or  Councils  since  the  Apostles'  times,  whether  general  or  particular,  may 
err,  and  many  have  erred  j  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  made  the  rule  of  faith  or  practice, 
but  to  be  used  as  a  help  in  both.' '  The  *'  Standards"  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  make 
the  only  infallible  rule  to  be  the  Word  of  God  (as  in  Conf.,  ch.  1  : 2,  8,  10,  Form  of  Gov. 
ch.  1  : 3,  7,  etc..  Book  of  Dis.  ch.  1  : 3,  4).  Out  of  numerous  citations  of  a  Confessional 
nature,  another  illustration  of  the  general  spirit  manifested,  is  given  as  follows:  Ihe  Dee.  of 
Faiih  of  the  Congreg.  Churches,  ▲.d.  1658,  declares  :  *'  The  Supreme  Judge,  by  which  all 
controversies  of  religion  are  to  be  determined,  and  all  decrees  of  councils,  opinions  of 
ancient  writers,  doctrines  of  men  and  private  spirits,  are  to  be  examined,  and  in  whoae 
sentence  we  are  to  rest,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Holy  Scripture  delivered  by  the  Spirit ; 
into  which  Scripture,  so  delivered,  our  faith  is  finally  resolved."  The  simple  fact  is,  that 
only  writers  and  bodies  who  endeavor  either  through  a  hierarchical  or  a  mystical  ten- 
dency, to  elevate  the  Church  beyond  its  just  proportions,  take  the  opposite  view. 
Pre-Millenarians,  as  a  class,  adopt  the  opinion  expressed  in  this  work,  and  the  Conven- 
tion held  in  Dr.  Tyng's  Church  (New  York,  1878)  declared  :  **  We  affirm  our  belief  in  the 
supreme  and  absolute  authority  of  the  written  Word  of  Grod  on  all  questions  of  doctrine 
and  duty."  It  is  strange  that  believers  in  the  Word  should  occupy  any  other  position, 
when  it  is  expressly  asserted  in  it,  that  we  are  to  be  judged  at  the  last  day,  not  by  any 
earthly  creeds,  or  decisions  of  councils,  or  opinions  of  men,  but  by  this  Word  of  Grod. 
Hence,  while  not  discarding  the  careful  study  of  human  Cozifessions,  it  is  of  vast  more 
importance  to  *  search  the  Scriptures.'  "  Compare  Spener's  views  as  given  by  Krauth 
in  Pictures  from  the  Life  of  Philip  Jacob  Spener  (p.  140),  Sprecher's  Oroundvoork  of  Theol. 
(e.g.  pp.  30,  100,  etc.),  Art.  in  Princeton  Eeview  (July,  1860)  on  The  Bible  iis  own  WUness 
and  Interpreter t  the  Address  to  the  Reader  prefixed  to  King  James'  Version  (with  quota- 
tions from  Tertullian,  Justin,  Basil,  etc.,  on  the  Sufficiency  of  Scripture),  Wy cliff e's 
Truth  and  Meaning  of  IScripturet  Whately's  Errors  of  Romanism, 

Ois.  2.  Creeds,  etc.,  yalaable  as  they  are  in  many  respects,  can  only,  at 
best,  give  their  testimony  as  witnesses  to  the  truth  ;  and  they  can  only  tes- 
iify  to  as  much  of  it  as  the  f ramers  themselves  have  seen  and  experienced. 
Professing  to  give  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Bible,  or  to  state  what  the  Bible 
teaches,  that  evidence  or  statement  is  only  proper,  consistent,  and  availa- 
ble in  so  far  as  it  coincides  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Knowledge,  there- 
fore, of  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  confessional  statements,  is  only  at- 
tainable by  bringing  them  to  the  crucial  test,  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  a 
bad  indication  when,  in  any  period,  men  will  so  exalt  their  confessions 
that  they  force  the  Scriptures  to  a  secondary  importance,  illustrated  in  one 
era,  when,  as  Tulloch  {Leaders  of  the  Refor.y  p.  87)  remarks  :  *'  Scripture 
as  a  witness,  disappeared  behind  the  Augsburg  Confession. " 

The  reader  will  be  reminded  of  Luther's  reply  to  Heniy  VIII :  **  As  to  myself,  to  the 
words  of  the  Fathers,  of  men,  of  angels,  of  devils,  I  oppose,  not  old  customs,  nor  the 
multitude  of  men,  but  the  Word  of  Eternal  Majesty,  that  Gospel  which  my  adversaries 
themselves  are  compelled  to  recognize.  There  I  take  my  stand, "  etc.  '  *  I  heed  veiy 
little  the  words  of  men,  whatever  their  sanctity  may  have  been,  and  as  little  do  I  heed 
tradition  or  custom,  fallacious  custom.  The  Word  of  God  is  superior  to  all  else.  If  I 
have  the  Divine  Majesty  on  my  side,  what  care  I  even  though  a  thousand  Augustines,  a 
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thousand  Cyprians,  a  thousand  chuichftds  of  Heniys,  rise  up  against  me.  God  cannot 
err  or  deceive  ;  Augustine  and  Cyprian,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  elect,  may  err, 
and  have  erred,"  etc.  So  also  against  **  the  Celestial  Prophets"  :  **  The  spirit  of  the 
new  prophet  flies  very  high  indeed  ;  it  is  an  audacious  spirit  that  would  have  eaten  up 
the  Holy  Ghost,  feathers  and  all.  Bible  !  sneer  these  fellows,  Bibel  1  Bubal !  Babel ! 
And  not  only  do  they  reject  the  Bible  thus  contemptuously,  but  Ihey  say  that  they 
would  reject  God  too,  if  He  were  not  to  visit  them  as  He  did  the  prophets/'  etc.  (D'Au- 
bigne's  JMs.  Bef.,  Michelet's  Life  of  Luther^  etc.)  Luther  thus  manifested  against  all  sides 
the  supremacy  of  the  Bible  (comp.,  Introd.  to  West's  ** Analysis  of  Bible'* )t  and  opposed 
(Michelet,  p.  337)  **  the  papists'  cry,  *  The  Church,  the  Church,  against  and  above  the 
Bible.' "  In  his  letter  to  Jerome  Dungersheim  on  the  importance  and  authority  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church  (Michelet' s  Ap.^  p.  419),  alluding  to  several  of  the  fathers,  the 
Council  of  Nice,  he  asserts  that  **  whilst  I  respect  the  various  authorities,  I  ascend  the 
stream  till  I  reach  the  great  fountain  whence  they  all  take  their  rise."  Zwingle  repeat- 
edly uttered  similar  sentiments  expressive  of  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  when  in 
the  Conference  with  Melanchthon  at  Marbuig,  he  referred  to  the  Council  of  Nice  and  the 
Athanasian  creed,  he  stated  (D'Aubigne's  His.  Bef.,  vol.  4,  p.  85):  "We  have  never 
rejected  the  councils,  when  they  are  based  on  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  Grod. "  All 
the  Beformers,  without  exception,  entertained  similar  views,  and  received  the  statements 
of  previous  creeds,  councils,  fathers,  etc.,  only  as  they  thought  them  correspondent  with 
the  Word.  How  this  was  afterward  perverted  and  the  Keformer's  writings  elevated  to 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  or  creeds  exalted,  as  if  inspired,  to  an  infallibility,  is  illus- 
trated in  the  fierce  controversies  ^omer's  His,  Prot.  TheoL,  vol.  2,  p.  211,  etc.)  waged 
during  the  history  of  '*  Pietism."  How  soon  was  the  spirit  of  Luther  lost,  as  evidenced 
in  his  reply  (drawn  from  Augustine  to  Jerome)  to  Prierias  (D'Aubigne's  His.,  vol.  1,  p. 
282)  :  ' '  I  have  learned  to  render  to  the  inspired  Scriptures  alone  the  homage  of  a  firm 
belief,  that  they  have  never  erred  ;  as  to  others,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  things  they  teach 
simply  because  it  is  they  who  teach  them,"  or  his  more  decided  utterance  in  the  '^  Smal- 
cald  Articles"  (afterward  used  and  perverted  to  bind  men's  consciences  !) :  "  We  ought 
not  to  form  articles  of  faith  out  of  the  words  or  works  of  the  Fathers  ;  otherwise  their 
diet,  their  kinds  of  dress,  their  houses,  etc.,  would  have  to  be  made  articles  of  faith,  as 
men  have  sported  with  the  relics  of  saints.  But  we  have  another  rule,  namely,  that  the 
Word  of  God  forms  articles  of  faith,  and  no  one  else,  not  even  an  angel  (Gal.  1  : 8)." 
Such  a  complete  subordination  of  Creeds  to  Scripture  is  self-evident— (1)  from  the 
authors  of  such  declaring  that  they  derived  them  from  Scripture  as  then  understood  by 
them  ;  (2)  from  distinguishing  between  the  infallibility  of  Scripture  and  the  fallibility 
of  human  productions  ;  (3)  from  their  speaking  of  Confessions  as  only  witnessing  for,  or 
testifying  from,  the  Scriptures  ;  (4)  from  their  subjecting  the  testimony  of  creeds  to  the 
test  of  the  Bible  ;  (5)  from  their  urging  others  who  should  subscribe  the  formulated  faith 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  the  best  teacher  ;  (6)  from  the  revisions,  changes,  enlarge- 
ments, etc.,  made  ;  (7)  from  many  of  them  depreciating  a  confessional  standard  in  order 
that  they  might  exalt  Scripture.  Let  us  conclude  with  the  apt  appeal  (illustrating  both 
this  subject  and  Prop.  4)  of  Melanchthon  in  his  *'  Apology"  to  the  Parisian  University : 
"  Here  is,  as  I  think,  the  sum  of  the  controversy,  ^d  now  I  ask  you,  my  masters,  has 
the  Scripture  been  given  in  such  a  form  that  Us  undovbted  meaning  may  be  gathered  with- 
out exposition  of  Councils,  Fathers,  and  Schools,  or  not  ?  If  you  deny  that  the  meaning 
of  Scripture  is  certain  by  itself,  without  glosses,  I  see  not  why  the  Scripture  was  given  at 
all,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  was  unwilling  to  define  with  certainty  what  he  would  have  us  to 
believe.  Why  do  the  apostles  invite  us  at  all  to  the  study  of  the  Scripture,  if  its  mean- 
ing is  uncertain  ?  Wherefore  do  the  fathers  desire  us  to  believe  them  no  farther  than 
they  fortify  their  statements  by  the  testimonies  of  Scripture  ?  Why,  too,  did  the  ancient 
councils  decree  nothing  without  Scripture,  and  in  this  way  we  distinguish  between  true 
and  false  councils,  that  the  former  agree  with  plain  Scripture,  the  latter  are  contrary  to 
Scripture  ?  .  .  .  Since  the  Word  of  God  must  be  the  rock  on  which  the  soul  reposes, 
what,  I  pray,  shall  the  soul  apprehend  from  it^  if  it  be  not  certain  what  is  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  ?" 

Obs,  3.  The  Bible,  then,  is  our  onljr  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practic^e, 
as  many  of  the  Confessions  of  Faith  distinctly  declare.  This  is  also  recog- 
nized in  Catechisms,  or  elementary  books  of  mstmction,  all  of  which  pro- 
fess to  be  based  directly  on  the  Word.  Every  man  feels  that  a  doctrmal 
position  is  only  strongly  fortified  by  Scripture  testimony  ;  that  the  injnno- 
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tion,  ''  If  any  maB  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God,"  1  Pet. 
4  :  11,  is  to  be  observed  in  teaching  divine  things  ;  that  it  is  proper  and 
necessary  to  appeal ''  to  the  law  and  the  testimony  ;  if  they  speak  not  ac- 
cording to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them"  (Isa.  8  :  20^. 
This  feeling  is  aroased  by  the  conviction  that  we  (Eph.  2  :  20)  '*  are  built 
npon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself 
being  the  chief  corner  stone."  *  Upon  these,  what  they  have  declared  and 
done,  must  our  doctrines  be  erected,  and  to  them  appeal  must  be  made  in 
their  support.  It  is  desirable  to  know  how  others  understood  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,  how  they  derived  them,  what  proof  sustains  them,  etc, 
and  it  is  proper  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  all  such  for  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  imparted,  but  when  these  human  compositions  are  to 
become  the  leading  medium  through  which  to  view  and  interpret  Scripture, 
and  that  Holy  Writ  must  only  be  accepted  as  understood  and  explained  by 
fallible  man,  without  any  appeal  therefrom  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
given  in  the  consciousness  of  the  church  as  a  legitimate  spiritual  outgrowth 
through  pious  and  enlightened  believers,  we  must  decline  such  a  darkening 
of  authority,  such  a  substitution  for  the  Popish  system. 

It  is  amazing  how  the  contrary  is  asserted  in  Tarious  quarters,  overlooking  how  the 
best  of  men,  with  the  purest  of  intentions,  may,  under  the  influence  of  prior  education, 
ecclesiastical  bias,  an  adopted  principle  of  interpretation,  etc.,  misinterpret  Scripture. 
It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  see  that  men  of  the  greatest  ability  and  eminence,  without 
desiring  to  destroy  the  landmarks  of  the  past  or  to  dishonor  the  noble  legacies  left  by 
the  church,  insist  upon  it  as  honorable  to  the  expressions  and  expositions  of  faith  that 
they  should  not  be  subscribed  to  without  a  declaration  attached  to  them  of  the  superior 
authority  of  the  Word  itself.  Thus  e.g.  Dr.  Schmucker  {Luth,  Symbols,  p.  59)  quotes 
Koellner  as  saying  that  the  body  of  able  theologians,  **  champions  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,'"  have  **  departed  from  the  rigid  doctrinal  system  of  the  symbols,"  instancing 
*'  such  as  Doederlein,  Moms,  MichaeUs,  Reinhard,  Knapp,  Storr,  Bchott,  Schwarti^ 
Augusti,  Marheinecke,  Hahn,  Olshausen,  Tholuck,  and  Hengstenberg. "  Eosllner  then 
adds :  *'  In  like  manner  has  the  public  pledge  to  the  symbols  been  greatly  relaxed,  and 
is  nowhere  unconditional ;  but  infidelity  to  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  and  guard- 
ing it,  the  obligation  is  always  expressed  with  the  explicit  reservation  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  is  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  pledges  prescribed  in 
the  different  Protestant  countries."  A  mass  of  evidence  and  a  host  of  names  might  be 
appended,  as  seen,  e.g.  in  Schmucker*s  **  The  Luiheran  Church  in  AmerUxC*  (especiaUy 
noticing  Dr.  Endress'  testimony  and  quotations  from  Melanchthon  and  Luther,  p.  205, 
etc.),  Stuckenberg's  His.  Augsb.  Confession,  Mailer's  Pref,  to  Symbol  Books,  Walch's 
Irdrod.  to  Symb.  Books,  Buddeus  in  Isagoge,  recent  utterances  of  Lohe,  ih.e  Tlieol.  Faculty 
of  Dorpat,  Guericke^  Dietrich,  etc.  Compare  also  Domer's  Ms.  of  Prot.,  1,  12  ;  Leibnitz's 
Theodicy  Pref.;  Neander's  Church  His.,  1,  420  ;  Newman's  Arians,  1,  2,  and  ch.  2,  1 ; 
Waterland's  Works,  3,  254  ;  Burnet's  His.  Ref.,  vol.  2,  p.  268,  as  well  as  the  writings  of 
Fuller,  Sherlock,  Hodge,  Kurtz,  Auberlen,  etc. 

Mackay  {Prog,  of  Intellect.,  1,  17)  says  :  "Forms  (i.e.  creeds,  etc.)  are  in  their  nature 
transitory  ;  for  being  destitute  of  flexibility  and  power  of  self-accommodation  to  altered 

*  We  give  Barnes'  (Com.  loci)  comment :  We  learn  "  that  the  traditions  of  men  have 
no  authority  in  the  church,  and  constitute  no  part  of  the  foundation  ;  that  nothing  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Christian  system,  or  as  binding  on  the  con- 
science, which  cannot  be  found  in  the '  prophets  and  apostles  ;'  that  is,  as  it  means 
here,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  No  decrees  of  councils  ;  no  ordinances  of  synods  ;  no 
'  standard  '  of  doctrines  ;  no  creed  or  confession,  is  to  be  urged  as  authority  in  forming 
the  opinions  of  men.  They  may  be  valuable  for  some  purposes,  but  not  for  this  ;  they 
may  be  referred  to  as  interesting  parts  of  history,  but  not  to  form  the  faith  of  Christians  ; 
they  may  be  used  in  the  church  to  express  its  belief,  not  to  form  it.  What  is  based  on 
the  authority  of  apostles  and  prophets  is  true,  and  always  true,  and  only  true  ;  what 
may  be  found  elsewhere  may  be  valuable  and  true,  or  not,  but»  at  any  rate,  is  not  to  be 
used  to  control  the  faith  of  men.'* 
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circninstanees,  they  become  in  time  unconformable  to  realities,  and  stand  only  as  idle 
landmarks  of  the  past,  or  like  deserted  channels  requiring  to  be  filled  np.*'    This  is  alto- 
gether too  disparaging,  for,  tmth  being  eternal,  tme  doctrine  being  ever  the  same,  those 
creeds  and  confessions  that  most  purely  embrace  it,  as  e.g.  Apostles*  Creed,  are  far  from 
being  transitory.    This  will  only  apply  to  lengthy  Confessions,  embracing  nnmerons 
details,  etc.     Dr.  Wiliams   (Rational    Oodliness,  p.  69),  although  liberal  in  thinking, 
expresses  himself  more  reasonably  and  justly  when  he  says  :  *'  No  greater  subject  can  in 
onr  own  day  employ  any  man's  noblest  energies,  than  preservation  or  renewal  of  the 
trath  of  God,  not  fettered  overmuch  by  the  human  accidents  of  our  ancestors  in  the 
faith,  yet  with  reverential  tenderness  even  for  these."    The  truth  is,  that  an  extreme 
position  is  to  be  avoided  on  this  point.     The  history  of  the  church  indicates  that  Confes- 
sions have  subserved  high  purposes  ;  it  is  the  abuse  and  perversion  of  them  that  has  done 
mischief.     To  oppose  creeds  and  denounce  them  as  '*  schismaticar*  is  plainly  contradicted 
by  tBuet.    Those  who  so  persistently  decry  formulas  of  faith  on  this  ground,  are  as  much 
divided  and  in  as  great  disagreement  as  the  bodies  who  receive  and  adhere  to  Confes- 
sions.   Thus  e.g.  Unitarians  embrace  Arians,  Humanitarians,  Rationalists,  Liberalists, 
etc. ;  or  the    Universalists,   Quakers,   Christians,    Campbellites,   Chrisiadelphians,  and 
others,  who  mutually  reject  each  other,  are  divided  among  themselves  in  view,  and  only 
agree  in  the  denunciation  of  creeds.    Yet  all  these,  without  exception,  have  a  written, 
dogmatical  form  of  faith—  not  called  a  creed,  but  still  virtually  such— penned  by  some 
prominent  leader  or  leaders,  which  is  followed,  slavishly,  by  the  mass.     It  is  proper  for 
the  church  in  certain  stages,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  of  restraining  error,  of  bringing 
forth  truth,  etc.,  to  define  its  position  in  brief  formulas,  couched  as  much  as  possible  in 
Scripture  language,  but  to  leave  all  such  open  to  improvement  or  change  if  truth  de- 
mands it.    There  is  something  anti-scriptural  in  the  position  of  Romanism,  Symbolic 
liHtheranism,  Anglican  High  Churchism,  Ultra  Calvinism,  Reformed  Confessionalism — in 
brief,  in  all  attempts  to  bring  in  the  work  of  man  as  an  authorUaiive  interpreter  of  Script- 
ure.     However  well  intentioned  the  design,  it  is  a  virtual  lowering  of  Scripture  to  a 
human  level,  and  an  abridgment  of  true  Christian  liberty.    Thus  e.g.  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry would  be  completely  fettered  if  the  direction  of  Dr.  Goulboum  (The  Holy  Lath. 
Churrh,  1874)  were  followed :  ^*  The  Prayer-Book  is  for  us  the  authorized  guide  into  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible,"  assuring  us  that  "  there  would  be  an  end  of  controversy,  and  a 
good  prospect  of  quiet  growth  in  ^race  if  we  could  acquiesce  in  the  Bible  as  inierpreted  by 
the  Prayer- Book."    Alas  !  a  multitude  of  Symbolical  books  desire  and  claim  this  posi- 
tion, and  their  respective  adherents  invite  us  with  similar  hopes.    Bigotry  and  unchris- 
tian zeal  are  fqimd  in  both  extremes — viz.,  in  an  overdue  reverence  for,  and  exaltation 
of.  Confessions,  and  in  the  total  rejection  of  creeds  as  if  unworthy,  in  so  far  as  based  on 
Scripture,  of  our  acceptance.    Van  Oosterzee  (Ch.  Dog.  vol.  1,  p.  223)  justly  says  :  **  One 
may  esteem  it  a  personal  happiness  if  one  can  with  an  honest  theological  conscience 
stand  on  the  ground  of  the  Confession  ;  but  the  honor  of  sound  Orthodoxy,  as  measured 
by  the  standard  of  the  Church  is — regarded  from  a  Christian  standpoint — by  no  means 
the  highest.     It  may  well  be  that  one  feels  himself,  on  the  ground  of  Scripture  itself, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  Protestant  principle,  bound  in  conscience  to  differ  on  a  certain  point 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.     Heterodoxy,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  to  be  regarded  at 
once  as  heresy.    The  rectification  of  the  traditional  creed,  which  is  in  this  way  tested  by 
the  Word,  may  even  lead  to  its  further  development,  provided  that  it  is  tested  only  by 
means  of  Holy  Scripture.    Precisely  he  truly  holds  to  his  Confession  of  Faith,  in  the 
Evang.  Protestant  sense  of  the  term,  who  recognizes  in  the  Confession  not  the  ahsdxddy 
petfectform  of  his  religious  conviction,  but  that  which  may  be  constituted  an  ever  more 
perfect  form  of  it ;  and  who  seeks  to  attain  to  this  higher  perfection  by  an  ever  closer 
attachment,  and  an  ever  deeper  subjection  of  himself  to  Ood's  Word  in  Holy  Scripture. 
There  yet  lie  treasures  in  the  gold  mine,  which  await  only  the  well-directed  spade  of  the 
digger,**  etc.    Thus  also  Martensen  (Ch.  Dog.  s.  242)  remarks  in  the  same  strain,  after 
stating  that  tradition  is  an  important  ally  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  :  "  But 
though  she  (church)  thus  makes  use  of  the  guidance  of  tradition  in  order  to  the  under- 
standing of  Scripture,  this  by  no  means  violates  her  principle,  that  tradition  must  in 
tun  be  tested,  purified,  and  more  perfectly  developed  by  Holy  Scripture.     It  is  true 
even  of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  that  being  a  work  in  its  present  form  clearly  apostolic,  it 
cannot  possess  the  same  critical  authority  as  Holy  Scripture,  *'  etc. 

Obs.  4.  Havinff  thus  determined  to  occupy  the  only  position  consistent 
with  that  of  a  biblical  student,  Tiz.:  that  while  duly  reverencing  the  sym- 
bolical books  and  theological  efforts  of  the  past,  yet  they  should  not  be- 
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come  the  infallible  directories  of  the  conscience  and  the  restrainers  of  a  true 
Christian  freedom  to  search  into  and  receive  what  God  has  revealed^  even 
if  opposed  to  them  ;  it  is  time  to  notice  what  bearing  this  has  apon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  kingdom.  The  doctrine  of  the  kingdom,  although  prominentlj 
in  the  Bible,  is  not  specially  treated  in  the  earlier  Confessions,  as  e.g.  the 
Apostles',  Niceno-Constantinopolitan,  and  Athanasian.  General  expres- 
sions, without  entering  into  details,  arc  employed,  which  both  Millenariana 
and  Anti-Millenarians  could  subscribe.  The  doctrine  as  upheld  bj  us  is 
contained  in  yery  few  Confessions,  is  ignored  by  others,  and  is  misappre- 
hended and  opposed  in  others.  The  result  is,  that  many  persons  are  prej- 
udiced or  biassed  by  a  confessional  standard,  and  are  thus  poorly  prepared 
for  a  dispassionate  investigation.  Preparatiyely  it  may  be  said,  that  when  a 
doctrine  like  ours  has  been  almost  universally  held  by  the  Christian  Church 
for  several  centuries,  and  that  church  points  out  that  it  is  contained  in  the 
grammatical  sense  of  the  Word  ;  that  it  is  a  doctrine  plainly  revealed, 
often  repeated,  incorporated  with  covenant  and  promise,  and  the  subject  of 
enlarged  remark  and  prediction,  it  should  certainly  commend  itself  as  em- 
inently worthy  of  calm  consideration  and  careful  comparison  with  Script- 
ure testimony.  It  is  strange  that  but  few  Confessions  make  the  kingdom 
a  distinctive  article  of  faith,  and  from  this,  no  doubt,  results  in  a  measure 
the  great  variety  and  latitude  of  meanings  given  to  it.  The  reasons  why 
our  doctrine  has  not  received  a  confessional  prominency,  will  bo  presented 
under  following  propositions. 

While  aU  our  IntrodnctoTy  Treatises  to  the  Bible  oantion  ns  to  avoid  approaching  the 
Scriptures,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  sense,  under  the  bias  of  a  previously  constructed 
system  of  doctrine,  yet  it  is  a  rule  almost  ronstantly  violated,  as  is  too  painf  uUy  evident  in 
commentaries,  expositions,  and  theological  treatises.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  very 
few  Indeed  escape  entirely  from  its  inflaence,  manifested  in  anticipating  the  meanine, 
inferring  it,  etc.,  in  accord  with  a  belief  conscientiously  and  sincerely  entertained. 
Man,  with  the  purest  of  motives,  is  still  addicted  to  infirmity,  and  his^vet^ness  is  pre- 
sented in  more  than  one  confessional  utterance.  Taylor  (^.  Ded.  Liberty  of  Prophesying) 
has  observed  :  **  Such  is  the  iniquity*'  (we  woald  soften  this  by  substituting  misguided 
zeal)  **  of  men,  that  they  suck  in  opinions  as  wild  apes  do  the  wind,  without  distin- 
guishing the  wholesome  from  the  corrupted  air,  and  then  live  upon  it  at  a  venture  ;  and 
when  all  their  confidence  is  built  upon  zeal  and  mistake,  yet  therefore  because  they  are 
zealous  and  mistaken,  they  are  impatient  of  contradiction."  Confessional  exclusiveness 
is  the  most  intolerant,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  destructive  to  true  progress.  It 
virtually  closes  the  Bible  to  advancement  in  knowledge,  being  the  self -constituted  meas- 
urer of  it.  We,  therefore,  appropriate  Martensen's  {Ch.  Dog.,  p.  44)  language  :  "We 
maintain,  farther,  that  no  reformation  can  ever  be  effected  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  unless 
the  principle  is  accepted,  that  nothing  shaU  pass  for  truth  which  cannot  stand  the  final 
test  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  mind  of  man,  freely  investigating,  in  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  makes  us  free."  The  inroads  of  infidelity  and  the  respondent  defence,  the 
destructive  criticism  of  both  Scripture  and  Ecclesiastical  matters  and  the  corresponding 
vindication,  have  made  it  requisite  that  the  laigest  liberty,  compatible  with  the  supremacy 
of  Holy  Writ,  should  be  allowed  in  investigation,  in  order  that  truth,  and  trutJi  alone, 
may  be  upheld  and  consistently  defended. 

Briefly,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  the  main  reasons  assigned  for  exalting  Confes- 
sions or  traditions  to  an  equality  with  Scripture.  Those  under  the  plea  of  the  continued 
inspiration,  the  special  enlightenment  of  the  Spirit,  the  constant  impartation  of  Bevela- 
tions,  have  been  previously  noticed.  Those  of  the  Bomish  Church  are  Q. )  that  the 
church  is  older  than  the  Scriptures,  and  that  they  proceed  from  her.  The  Divine  Record, 
however,  teaches  us  that  the  Church  itself  sprang  from  God*s  Word,  and  that  she  is  only 
the  custodian  of  that  Word,  bound  to  disseminate  it  wiUiout  additions,  etc.  (2)  That  it 
is  only  throagh  tradition  that  we  receive  the  Scriptures  themselves.  But  this  is  no  rea- 
son why  tradition  as  a  medium  should  be  exalted  to  an  equality  with  Scripture,  for  the 
former  does  not  make  the  latter,  and  the  latter  only  recognizes  and  forwards  that  which 
is  bestowed.    (3)  Eejeoting  tradition,  the  door  is  opened  to  endless  and  conflicting  in- 
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terpietations.  To  this  it  can  be  said  that  tradition,  as  attested  by  the  facts  of  history, 
only  increases  the  evil.  The  abuse  of  liberty,  the  violation  of  Scripture,  the  principle  of 
interpretation  adopted,  etc.,  are  not  so  controlled  by  tradition  but,  as  seen  in  the  Komish 
Church  itself  the  most  divergent  opinions  obtain.  (4)  The  most  plausible  objection  is, 
that  Scripture  itself  is  reproduced  by  the  authority,  and  under  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness of,  the  Church.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  :  that  in  so  far  as  there  is  an  actual 
reproduction  of  Scripture  the  church's  utterances  ought  to  be  received,  but  a  comparison 
must  first  be  instituted  with  Holy  Writ  in  order  to  decide  that  it  is  reidly  and  truly  such. 
In  the  controversy  between  the  Papists  and  the  Beformers,  the  grand  characteristic  was 
noticed  that  the  former  appealed  to  the  Church  and  the  latter  to  the  Scriptures.  Illus- 
trative of  this  are  the  anecdotes  given  by  Michelet  and  D' Aubigne  {Life  of  Luther  Ap.^  p. 
395  and  421,  Hazlett*s  ed.,  and  His.  of  Ref.,  voL  4,  p.  198) :  **  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
Duke  William  of  Bavaria,  who  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Evang.  doctrine,  asked  Dr. 
Eck, '  Cannot  we  overthrow  these  opinions  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  *  *  No,  *  said  £ck, 
*  only  by  the  Fathers.'  Whereupon  the  Bishop  of  Mayence  observed,  *  Truly,  our  divines 
are  making  a  pretty  defence  for  us.  The  Lutherans  show  us  their  opinions  in  the  Script- 
ure, chapter  and  verse  ;  we  are  fain  to  go  elsewhere.'  "  The  advice  of  the  Pope's  court 
fool  to  the  Cardinals — ^who  were  consulting  how  the  Protestants  could  be  suppressed 
notwithstanding  their  appeal  to  Scripture,  especially  to  the  writings  of  Paul — that  the 
Pope,  by  virtue  of  his  authority^  should  take  Paul  out  of  the  number  of  the  apostles, 
etc.,  so  that  his  dicta  '*  shall  be  no  more  held  for  apostolical."  It  is  well,  in  this  day, 
to  recall  and  impress  the  true  Protestant  principle  of  authority,  for  the  time  is  coming 
when,  amidst  the  bitter  and  overwhelming  persecution  of  the  church,  sole  reliance  upon 
the  Word  will  be  sorely  needed. 

It  is  a  sad  fact,  that  cannot  be  denied,  that  millions  of  professed  Christians  are  bound 
in  the  cast-iron  fetters  of  creeds  ;  not  merely  the  Greek  Church  (see  e.g.  Dr.  Thompson's 
statements  in  the  Chris.  Union  of  Jan.  17,  1877,  of  Bussian  **  intolerance  and  persecution, 
against  which  religious  deputations  protested  in  vain"),  or  the  Bomish  Church  (see  e.g. 
recent  Encyclicals,  etc.),  but  a  large  portion  of  Protestant  bodies.  The  old  proverb  of 
some  Jews,  *'  the  Bible  is  water  ;  the  Mishna  is  wine,*'  is  not  dead  ;  for  we  have  plenty 
of  men  with  the  same  spirit,  who  practically,  when  a  Biblical  question  comes  up  for 
decision,  evidence  thaf  The  Bible  is  water,  the  Mishna  is  wine*' — seeing  that  the  ques- 
tion is  decided  by  human  writings  and  not  by  the  Bible.  While  some  entertain  proper 
views,  feelings,  and  practice,  yet  of  others  it  may  be  said,  that  they  retain  the  mind 
which  made  Cromwell  exclaim  despairingly  :  **  Every  sect  saith.  Give  me  liberty  ;  but 
give  it  to  him,  and  to  his  power  he  will  not  yield  it  to  anybody  else."  Some  are  so  con- 
fessional that  they  will  reject  a  doctrine  if  not  found  in  their  creed,  and  virtually  the  in- 
structions of  the  Bible  are  changed,  so  that  they  seem  to  read  *'  Search  the  Confessions" 
(not  the  Scriptures) — "  Earnestly  desiring  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Confession  (not  Word) 
that  ye  may  grow  thereby,"  etc.  It  is  true  in  theory  as  the  Ch.  Intelligencer  (Aug.  4, 
1877,  in  reply  to  an  attack  upon  Creeds  in  Scribner's  Monthly,  Aug.  1877)  declares,  that 
"  all  Protestant  bodies  proclaim  and  hold  their  creeds  as  entirely  subordinate-  to  the 
Word  of  God,"  but  practically  many  do  more  than  this — viz.,  constituting  the  creed  the 
standard  or  rule  of  faith.  This  has  been  noticed  by  numerous  writers  in  the  Church  ; 
this  called  forth  the  noble  protest  of  Macleod  against  the  same  in  his  speech  made  to  the 
Assembly  of  1872  (comp.  remarks  of  representatives  on  Confession  in  the  Presbyterian 
Alliance  in  Edinburgh,  1877).  Outside  of  the  church  many  also  notice  it,  as  e.g.  Spencer 
in  his  iXudy  of  Soddogyon  the  TheologirdL  Bias,  Froude  in  his  Flea  for  ihe  Free  Discussion 
of  Theological  Diffitvliies  (where  the  sentence  occurs  :  '*  It  may  be  that  the  true  teaching 
of  our  Lord  was  overlaid  with  doctrines  ;  and  theology,  when  insisting  on  the  reception 
of  its  huge  catena  of  formulas,  may  be  binding  a  yoke  upon  our  necks,  which  neither  we 
nor  our  fathers  were  able  to  bear"),  and  others.  The  student  in  this  direction  will  be 
pleased  to  notice  the  ultra  position  assumed  by  a  Dr.  Stahl,  and  the  deserved  strictures 
recelTed  in  Tke  Korth  Brit.  Remeu>,  Feb.  1856,  in  Art.  **  Bunsen's  Signs  of  the  Times."  A 
pTox>er  medium  is  thus  enforced  by  Dr.  Sprecher  {Groundwork  of  Thecl.,  ch.  2,  **  Proper 
Estimate  of  Creeds") :  ^*  Creeds  should  not,  therefore,  be  neglected  or  despised,  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  should  they,  on  the  other,  be  allowed  to  have  undue  weight,  or  be  imcon- 
ditionally  enforced.  Only  the  substance  of  the  faith,  the  great  system  of  doctrine,  and 
not  the  individual  clauses  and  details  of  the  creed,  should  be  made  unconditionally 
binding.  When  they  are  enforced  beyond  this,  they  drive  out  many  of  the  best  men, 
and  hinder  many  of  the  most  conscientious  from  coming  in,  and  thus  fill  the  Church,  at 
last,  with  bigots  on  the  one  hand,  who  will  repress  all  spirittial  life  and  freedom,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  with  careless  men  who  are  as  really  indifferent  to  truth  as  they  are  to 
godliness — men  who  can  subscribe  to  any  creed,  caring  only  for  the  form  of  religion. 
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while  they  deny  its  power."  Hence,  from  onr  position,  we  have  admired  the  farewdl 
Address  of  Pastor  Robison  to  the  Pilgrims  at  Delft  Haven,  advising  them  to  receive  any 
and  every  truth  that  the  Bible  holds  as  it  may  be  preached  to  them  by  his  suocesaora, 
complaining  that  others  will  only  receive  what  the  Reformers  have  taught  and  nothing 
more,  and  thus  expresses  his  faith*:  *^  For  I  am  verily  persuaded  the  Lord  has  more  tmth 
yet  to  break  forth  ont  of  the  Holy  Word  ;"  and  concludes  with  ''  an  article  of  Church 
covenant, "  as  follows  :  '*  That  you  shall  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  truth  shall  be  made 
known  to  you  from  the  written  Word." 

Ohs.  5.  In  this  age  of  destructive  criticism,  it  is  proper  to  additionally 
define  our  position.  The  exceeding  multitude  of  interpretations,  with  their 
variegated  hues,  has  led  persons  to  fix  some  limit,  thus  attempting  to  per- 
form what  God  has  not  prescribed  outside  of  the  Scriptures,  for  God  holds 
us  only  responsible /or  the  plaiuy  naked,  grammatical  sense  of  the  Wordj  and 
not  for  recondite,  hidden  senses  that  the  ingenuity  or  ima^nation  of  man 
may  concoct.  One  party  will  take  refuge  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
another  in  the  decisions  of  Councils,  and  a  third  in  the  agreement  of  the^ 
two.  One  class  cleaves  to  the  oft-repeated  maxim  of  Yicentius,  and  will 
allow  no  interpretation  saving  that  given  by  the  Church  in  *'  a  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Fathers,"  which  consent  (retained  in  Romish  profession  of 
faith,  see  e.g.  "  The  Path  to  Paradise,"  authorized  by  Archb.  Hughes,  New 
York,  1856,  p.  34),  on  inspection,  is  found  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Another  declares  that  the  only  security  is  found  in  private  judgment,  by 
which  they  mean  the  castingaside  as  a  hindrance  the  interpretation  of  the 
past,  and  a  studying  of  the  Word  for  ourselves  utterly  independent  of  out- 
side help.  The  fruits  of  this  last  attitude  have  been  manifested  in  those 
who  have  professed  it,  either  by  a  many-sided  or  a  one-sided  interpretation, 
just  as  it  happened  to  be  suggested  by  the  temperament,  education,  bias, 
intentions,  etc.,  of  the  interpreter.  Experience  seems  to  teach  us  that 
safety  lies  in  our  avoiding  all  these  extremes.  While  the  Bible  is  the  chief 
object  of  studv,  and  its  truths  authoritative  ;  while  private  judgment  is 
inalienable  and  should  be  exercised  ;  while  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  others  beside  ourselves  should  see  and  believe  in  the  truth,  it  is  folly, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  look,  owing  to  human  imperfection,  for  a  general  con- 
sent to  the  truth  (especially  after  the  intimations  of  the  Word  itself  that  it 
will  not  exist),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  ourselves  such  license  and 
self-importance  as  not  to  avail  ourselves  oi  the  labors,  faith,  experience, 
etc.,  of  our  fellow-believers.  This  we  can  do,  without  yielding  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Word,  or  sacrificing  our  freedom  in  Christ.  In  our  argument 
for  the  kingdom,  tradition  shall  also  be  brought  to  view,  enforcing  the 
same. 

We  may  be  accused  of  laying  too  great  stress  on  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  PrimitiTe 
Church  in  our  argument.  Tradition  is  indeed  of  secondary  importance,  but  stiU  it  is 
valuable  as  confirmatory  eyidence.  For  if  a  doctrine — important  and  directly  appertain- 
ing to  the  Plan  of  Hedemption—is  produced  which  has  never  been  entertioned  in  any 
other  age  of  the  church,  it  would  be,  to  say  the  very  least,  a  very  suspicious  one.  The 
Fathers  are  not  to  be  received  as  '*  arbiters  of  our  faith,"  but  yet  the  testimony  of  the 
earUest,  before  so  many  errors  arose,  is  valuable  simply  because  of  their  having  been  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  apostles,  elders,  and  their  disciples,  and  thus  would  be  likely 
to  know  something,  even  if  imperfectly  expressed,  of  the  doctrines  received  and  the 
belief  entertained.  A  recent  writer  (Killen,  The  Old  Oath.  ChureK  p.  98)  says  :  "  It  has 
often  been  asserted  that  those  Fathers  who  lived  nearest  the  times  of  the  apostles  must, 
therefore,  be  the  best  expositors  of  Scripture.  It  might  with  equal  propriety  be  affirmed, 
that  the  most  ancient  philosophers  are  the  most  enlightened  interpreters  of  the  works  of 
creation."    WhUe  the  latter  clause  utterly  fails  as  an  argument — being  irrelevant  for  the 
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simple  reason  that  those  philosophers  did  not  immediately  follow  an  inspired  and  har- 
monious teaching  of  philosophy,  and  hence  the  cases  are  not  analogous — it  would  be 
nnwise  and  impmdent  to  assert  the  former,  as  presented  by  Dr.  Killen,  viz.  :  that  they 
are  "  the  best  expositors."  They  too  are  to  be  measured  by  Scripture  ;  they  were  falli- 
ble, and  human  weakness  exhibits  itself  in  their  writings  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  we 
hold  that  following  so  closdy  after  perfectly  reliable  teachers,  to  whom  they  constantly 
appeal,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  truth  concerning  so  significant  and  prominent 
doctrine  as  that  of  the  kingdom  would  also  appear.  Admitting  fully  their  infirmities, 
and  liability  to  error,  that  their  words  are  to  be  carefully  weighed  in  the  Scripture  bal. 
ance,  it  is  right  to  suppose,  in  virtue  of  their  nearness  to  the  Christ  and  apostles,  that  so 
important  a  subject  as  that  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  should  enter  largely  into  their  doc- 
trinal expositions.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  tradition,  therefore,  which  really 
possesses  most  weight  in  deciding  questions  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom,  is  that  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries.  The  reason  is  apparent :  if  Holy  Writ  ia«.the  real  authority 
in  matters  of  doctrine,  then  it  follows,  in  view  of  the  standing  of  the  apostles,  that  it  is 
important  for  us  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  first  churches  who  were  favored  with  their 
instruction,  conversed  with  them,  enjoyed  their  supervision,  to  ascertain  how  they  un- 
derstood the  apostles,  how  they  explained  the  Kingdom,  and  what  views  they  entertained 
— and  if  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  Bible  and  themselves,  we  justly  claim  that 
their  utterances  thus  far  are  worthy  of  credence.  This  matter  is  not  to  be  discarded  be- 
cause it  happens,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  that  the  Primitive  teaching  corresponded 
with  and  is  confirmatory  of  our  doctrinal  position.  The  reader  must,  if  acquainted  with 
early  history,  know  that  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  great,  leading  subject 
with  the  Jews  was  that  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  This  could  not  be  ignored  or  set 
aside.  Hence,  before  we  proceed  to  their  examination  it  is  just  to  anticipate,  from  their 
proximity  to  inspired  men,  that  they  heard  and  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom 
as  given  by  the  witnesses  appointed  by  Jesus.  The  desire  to  have  our  views  confirmed 
by  the  faith  of  the  Primitive  Church  is  so  common  with  theologians  that  every  one  seems 
solicitous  to  confirm,  if  possible,  his  doctrine  by  theirs,  thus  indicating  the  desirableness 
of  such  subsidiary  proof.  After  the  third  century  tradition,  owing  to  the  varied  and  con- 
tradictory opinions  introduced,  is  not  so  reliable  or  significant.  Knapp  {Theol.,  Introd. 
a,  7)  remarks :  "  Augustine  established  the  maxim,  that  tradition  could  not  be  relied 
upon  in  the  ever-increasing  distance  from  the  age  of  the  apostles,  except  when  it  was 
universal  and  perfectly  consistent  with  itself.  And  long  before  him,  Irenseus  (Ag.  Her. 
4.-  36)  had  remarked,  that  no  tradition  should  be  received  as  apostolic^  unless  founded  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  conformable  to  them. "  With  the  evidences  of  the  fallibility 
of  the  Fathers,  something  to  be  expected,  we  are  not  concerned,  but  notwithstanding 
their  sudden  emergence  from  heathenism,  former  habits  of  thought,  etc.,  it  is  the  most 
reasonable  to  look  for  some  truth  mingled  with  it,  and  that  which  is  the  most  worthy  of 
our  acceptance  is  that  truth  in  which  there  was  a  general  union  of  belief,  and  which 
strictly  conforms  to  Bible  teaching.  It  is  but  a  low  device  to  deciy  any  Father,  unless 
palpably  in  error,  as  weak-minded,  etc.,  because  he  happens  to  disagree  from  us  ;  and  it 
18  equally  absurd  to  elevate  any  one  as  so  superior  in  attainments  that  his  statements  are 
to  be  received  without  the  direct  endorsement  of  Scripture.  We  use  the  Fathers,  as  e.g. 
(Eco]ampadius(D*Aubigne's  His,  Refor.,  vol.  4,  p.  98):  '*  If  we  quote  the  Fathers,  it  is  only 
to  free  our  doctrine  from  the  reproach  of  novelty,  and  not  to  support  our  cause  by  their 
authority.**  (Comp.  an  Art.  on  Patristic  Theology  and  Us  Apologists  in  the  North  Brit. 
Beview,  May,  1858.) 

It  is  well  to  notice  a  mistake  into  which  some  excellent  writers  have  fallen.  Overlook- 
ing the  fact  that  the  opinions  of  even  great  and  good  men  are  only  doctrinally  valuable 
in  so  far  as  they  are  based  on  Scripture,  they  pick  out  the  weaknesses  and  failings  and 
errors  of  eminent  Christians  and  parade  them  as  if  the  Scriptures  were  responsible  for 
such  views.  Thus,  e.g.,  evenLeckey  in  his  His.  of  Rationalism  refers  to  Luther,  Melanch- 
thon,  Calvin,  Baxter,  etc.,  and  thus  indirectly  attempts  to  weaken  Christianity  by  con- 
tiaiits.  The  weakness  of  believers  is  only  too  apparent,  and  is  frankly  acknowledged  ly 
fkemsdves ;  their  strength,  Scripturally  derived,  is,  however,  not  to  be  overlooked. 
A^ain«  a  laige  and  respectable  class,  not  only  in  the  Romish  Church,  but  in  the  Puseyite, 
Bitualistic  movement,  and  in  others,  have  much  to  affirm  of  the  reproduction  of  Script- 
ure in  the  church,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  receive,  as  "  the  life  blood,*'  the  faith  of  &e 
chuxcb.  But  not  one  of  these  advocates  of  tradition  that  we  have  read,  is  prepared  to 
zeeeive  (he  general  tradition  of  ifie  early  church  respecting  the  Kingdom.  Tradition  is  all 
well  enough  so  long  as  it  does  not  run  counter  to  their  own  views  ;  and  as  the  latter 
i^ee  with  a  later  wiiod  in  the  history  of  the  church,  they  are  utterly  unwilling  to  ascend 
the  stream  of  traoition  and  receive  it  as  it  comes  from  tiie  Primitive  church.    How  they 
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reconcile  this  with  their  own  avowed  reverence  for  tradition,  it  is  impossible  to  se«. 
Ev^en  that  early  portion  received,  is  itself  often  interpreted  differently  from  the  under- 
standing of  it  by  the  early  church.     Thus,  e.g.,  take  the  Apostles*  Creed  as  given  to  ns  bj 
Iremeos,  held  by  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  others,  and  the  coming  of  Jesus  to  jad^ 
and  the  resurrection  were  explained  (as  will  hereafter  be  shown)  very  differently  from 
the  opinions  now  fastened  by  many  to  the  creed.     If  tradition  is  receivable  at  all,  if  it 
possesses  any  weight  in  argument,  the  stream  should  be  ascended  to  its  fountain  bead. 
Again,  some  writers  defend  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  too  much  from  an  outside  posi- 
tion, that  is,  in  a  philosophical  manner.    Cheerfully  admitting  that  philosophically  many 
things  can  be  alleged  in  favor  of  Christianity,  and  that  its  truths  can  be  enforced,  yet  dis- 
tinctive Christian  doctrine  must  always  find  Us  cJiief  and  true  support  in  the  Word  which 
is  the  foundation  of  Christianity.    Philosophy  being  the  love  of  wisdom,  and  mani- 
festing itself  in  the  search   after  wisdom,  cannot  be  discarded  (hence  in  using  the 
term  in  this  worJc  the  historical  sense  implying  the  various  systems  that  have    suc- 
cessively   arisen,   is    alone    meant)  without    positive    injury,    yet    it  should   ever  be 
borne  in  mind  that  philosophy  is  not  itself  wisdom  or  its  judge,  but  only  its  aseful 
servant,   its    attractive    handmaiden.     The   highest   philosophy  tfikes    this    position, 
and  therefore  it  is  that  our  greatest  philosophers  have  been  most  humble  men,  feel- 
ing and  acknowledging  that  wisdom  has  been  imperfectly  apprehended  by  them.     In 
Scripture  doctrine  we  need  something  more  condtutive  than  the  mere  deductions,  however 
valuable  or  suggestive,  of  reason.     We  require  facts  announced  by  Revelation,  related  to 
man,  and  interwoven,  recognizable,  with  past  and  present  history.      Taking  up  the 
works,  theological,  of  many  eminent  writers  in  this  country  and  Europe,  it  will  be  fonnd 
that,  although  representing  different  tendencies,  there  is  an  endeavor  to  place  the  Chris, 
tian  system  of  faith  upon  a  philosophical  basis.     The  result  of  this  treatment  is  a  great 
diversity,  arising  from  the  pnilosophical  system  adopted.     A  grave  mistake  is  made  just 
so  soon  as  the  Bible  method  of  presenting  doctrine  is  lost  sight  of  ;  for,  instead  of  philoso- 
phy  being  the  introductory  to,  and  the  interpreter  of,  the  Scriptures,  there  should  be, 
first  of  all,  a  historical  statement  of  doctrine  as  presented  in  the  Word,  and  then,  after 
Qod  has  spoken,  philosophy,  if  so  minded,  may  explain  and  confirm.     A  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  Divine  Purpose,  historically  presented,  must  precede  all  our  own  efforts. 

Obs.  6.  One  of  the  fruits  of  the  Reformation  is  the  recovery  and  firm  re- 
establishment  of  the  principle  that  all  have  the  privilege  of  judging  for 
themselves  in  matters  of  religion.  Roscoe  (Life  of  Leo  X.,  p.  235,  vol.  2) 
declares  :  "  The  most  important  point  which  ne  (Luther)  incessantly  labored 
to  establish  was  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith.  To  the 
defence  of  this  proposition  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  devote  his  learning, 
his  talents,  his  repose,  his  character,  and  his  life  ;  and  the  great  and  im- 
perishable merit  of  this  Reformer  consists  in  his  having  demonstrated  it 
by  such  arguments  as  neither  the  efforts  of  his  adversaries,  nor  his  own  sub- 
sequent conduct,  have  been  able  either  to  refute  or  invalidate.*'  Count 
Bossi  (whom  Roscoe  answers),  and  others,  have  endeavored  to  deny  this 
privilege  as  opposed  to  their  views  of  tradition,  church  authority,  etc.,  but 
only  in  reliance  upon  the  declarations  of  hierarchical  teaching  outside  of 
the  Bible.  The  Scriptures,  while  enjoining  obedience  to  the  church  teach- 
ing, does  this  only  in  so  far  as  such  instruction  is  in  correspondence  with 
itself.  God's  Word  is  supreme.  A  comparison  of  passages  clearly  indicates 
this,  as  e.g.  obedience  to  the  Scriptures  is  the  test  of  fellowship,  2  Thess. 
3  :  14;  2  John  10,  etc. ;  ministers  are  only  to  proclaim  the  truth  as  given  to 
them.  Matt.  18  :  19,  2  Cor.  5  :  19,  20,  1  Tim.  1  : 3,  4,  and  6  :  3,  4,  etc.  ; 
believers  themselves  are  strengthened,  etc.,  by  the  Word  in  faith,  John 
20  :  31 ;  in  growth,  2  Tim.  3  :  16,  17,  etc.  ;  believers  are  to  exercise  and 
obtain  wisdom,  etc.,  Phil.  1  :  9-11,  Col.  1  :  9-11,  etc.  ;  wicked  ministers, 
etc.,  shall  exist  and  teach,  Matt.  7  :  22,  23,  2  Tim.  3  :  5,  etc.  ;  men  shall 
proclaim  as  binding  the  commandments  of  men.  Matt.  15  :  9,  Acts  20  :  32, 
Gal.  2  :  4,  5,  Col.  2  :  8,  etc.;  men  shall  reject  the  words  of  Christ  and  sub- 
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stitute  their  own,  1  Tim.  4  : 1-3  and  C  :  3,  2  Pet.  2  : 1,  2,  etc.  ;  hence,  the 
appeal  is  made  to  us  individually  to  test  or  try  the  doctrine  proclaimed,  1 
John  4  : 1 ;  1  Thess.  6  :  21,  etc.,  and  that  we  can  know  the  truth  by  receiv- 
ing the  things  of  God,  1  Cor.  2  :  12,  13,  being  urged  to  it  by  the  fact  that 
some  professors,  forsaking  the  Word,  have  not  the  knowledge  of  God,  1 
Cor.  15  :  34,  and  that  we  shall  finally  be  judged  by  the  Word,  John  8  :  48. 
The  entire  framework  of  the  Scriptures  is  erected  on  the  idea  of  personal 
responsibility  enhanced  by  the  ability  to  discern  the  truth  for  ourselves. 

A  yast  array  of  Scripture  might  be  presented  bearing  on  this  point,  bnt  it  is  needless, 
fince  the  whole  question  reaUy  depends  npon  that  of  the  supremaey  of  Scripture  or  the 
Bnpremacy  of  the  church.  Let  this  be  decided  in  favor  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  right  of 
private  judgment  foUows.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Confessions  of  Faith  ought  to  be 
aimple,  and  couched  as  much  as  possible  in  Scripture  language.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation  that  this  principle  is  a  leading  one  among  Protestants,  and  is  fully  recognized 
and  stated  in  various  confessions.  But  to  make  these  Confessions  in  turn  the  interpret- 
ers of  Scripture,  and  absolutely  binding  upon  the  conscience  so  as  to  allow  no  progress 
excepting  in  their  direction  and  under  their  control,  is  a  palpable  violation  of  the  prin- 
cipJe  itself  ;  it  is  inconsistent  both  with  Scripture  and  the  Confessional  spirit.  Protes- 
tantism, which  is  a  Protest  to  such  a  fettering  of  the  believer,  never  could  have  arisen  if 
the  shackles  upon  freedom  of  investigation  forged  by  centuries  of  traditional  belief  had 
not  been  broken. 

A  caution  is  requisite  :  4n  advocating,  like  Luther  and  a  host  of  others,  the  right  of  pri- 
▼ate  judgment,  we  do  not  mean  unrestricted  license,  for  private  judgment  is  itself  con- 
troUed  by  the  contents  of  Scripture  plainly,  grammaticaUy  depressed.  It  gives  us  the 
liberty  of  going  ourselves  to  the  Bible,  but  it  does  not  allow  us  the  freedom  of  rejecting 
anything  that  is  clearly  taught  in  it.  It  is  used  only  to  ascertain  by  reading,  searching, 
comparison,  etc.,  what  is  revealed,  and  w^hen  this  is  known  it  acquiesces  in  the  same. 
It  has  not  the  liberty,  being  merely  a  servant  of  God's  and  held  accountable  to  Him,  of 
inferring  and  deducing  from  the  Word  what  it  pleases  ;  it  must  itself  be  led  by  a  consist 
tent  inierpretation  of  Scripture,  based  on  sound  rules.  Such  a  caution  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, since  the  principle  is  seized  by  many  and  grossly  perverted  from  its  true  meaning 
and  intent.  It  is  made  the  medium  through  which  a  flood  of  destructive  criticism  and 
misleading  doctrine  is  conveyed  to  cover  the  plain  truth.  Some  even  abuse  it  to  mean 
'*  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  be  in  the  wrong,'*  just  as  if  man's  accotmtability  to  the  great 
Lawgiver  was  abrogated,  and  as  if  the  Scriptures  could  not  be  properly  apprehended. 
Many,  arraying  themselves  in  its  silken  folds,  place  themselves  on  the  Judge's  bench 
and  undertake  to  decide  what  the  Supreme  Being  ought,  and  what  He  ought  not,  to 
have  revealed.  The  principle  is  pushed  from  its  legitimate  position  to  a  half-way  accom- 
modation, and  to  an  unbelieving  extreme.  Whilst  the  right  is  a  necessary,  inalienable 
one,  making  us  personally  responsible  for  the  reception  or  rejection  of  the  truth,  we  must 
render  an  account  for  its  proper  use  or  abuse.  The  same  is  true  of  those  who  deny  it  to 
others,  so  that  Luther  once  remarked  :  *  *  The  Papists  must  bear  with  us,  and  we  with 
them.  If  they  wiU  not  follow  us,  we  have  no  right  to  force  them.  Wherever  they  can, 
they  wiU  hang,  burn,  behead,  and  strangle  us.  I  shall  be  persecuted  as  long  as  I  live, 
and  most  likely  be  killed.  But  it  must  come  to  this  at  last :  every  man  must  be  allowed 
to  believe  according  to  his  conscience,  and  answer  for  his  belief  to  his  Maker."  The 
spirit  of  Tetzel,  Wimpina.  or  Prierius  (D'Aubigne's  Bis.  Ref„  vol.  1,  pp.  269,  279).  that 
would  take  such  a  judgment  away  and  give  it  to  a  Pope  only,  or  that  of  those  who  make 
it  synonjrmous  with  liberty  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  God's  commands,  etc.  (and  not 
whether  they  are  to  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture  in  order  to  be  received),  are  alike 
opposed  to  the  simple  attitude  represented  by  the  child  Samuel :  '^  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy 
servant  heareth."  The  Evang.  Alliance  adopted  as  one  of  its  important  and  funda- 
mental principles  :  "  The  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures."  Indeed,  so  vridespread  and  essenti^  is  this  that  even  such  an  exclu- 
sive Church  as  the  Greek  (so  Pinkerton's  Russiaf  p.  41,  taken  from  Philaret's  statement 
— the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow)  affirms  the  Bible  as  sufficient  for  a  rule  of  faith,  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  in  interpreting  the  same. 

Obs.  7.  It  is  also  a  perversion  to  make  (as  in  Essays  and  Reviews)  con- 
science the  supreme  Jadge  to  decide  upon  the  meaning,  merits,  authority. 
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etc.,  of  Scripture^  and  that  the  latter  must  bend  to  the  decisions  of  the  for- 
mer.    The  person  who  exercises  priyate  judgment  ought  to  come  to  Reye- 
lation,  realizing  (as  conscience  itself  teaches)  that  his  moral  obligations 
are  not  dependeiit  upon  his  conscience^  but  upon  the  relation  that  he  sus- 
tains to  Ood  and  man  ;  and  that,  after  ascertaining  by  the  use  of  his  judg- 
ment what  the  truths  of  God  really  are,  conscience  ma^  aid  in  showing 
their  adaptation  in  the  response  given  to  them,  help  in  impressing    them 
and  in  urging  obedience  to  them.     Moral  law  exists  independently  of.  the 
conscience,  and  is  made  for  conscience  to  respond  to  ;  the  former  is   un- 
changeable and  binding  alike  upon  all ;  the  latter  may  refuse  to  perform  its 
function  in  impressing  that  law,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  power  of  choice  in- 
fluencing the  action  of  conscience.     Hence  the  right  of  private  ludgment 
does  not,  as  some  fancy,  release  a  man  from  moral  obligation,  or  lessen  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  or  place  him  as  a  judge  over  the  things  of  the 
Spirit,  or  give  him  power  to  substitute  his  own  thoughts  and  vagaries   in 
place  of  what  is  written.     It  increases,  instead  of  diminishing,  our  respon- 
sibility, by  placing  us  under  greater  obligations  to  pursue  the  truth  in  ihe 
way  &od   Himself  has  indicated.     Those  who  are  to  **  try  tho    spirits 
whether  they  be  of  God,"  who  "  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you,"  are 
those  who  have  "  searched  the  Scriptures,''  acknowledging  its  claims  and 
bowing  their  judgments  to  its  divine  superiority.     God  appeals  to  every 
man  to  come  personally  to  His  Revelation,  to  read,  study,  and  meditate 
upon  it,  and  this  appeal  is  based  on  its  sacred  origin,  its  adaptedness  to  the 
condition  of  all,  the  possibilitv  of  its  superhuman  element  being  appre- 
ciated by  all,  and  that  its  truth  can  be  found  by  all,  and  will  commend  it- 
self to  every  one. 

It  is  important  to  notice  this,  since  efforts  are  made  in  various  directions  to  exalt 
conscience  above  Scripture.    Two  illustrations,  out  of  a  multitude,  are  here  presented. 
The  Spiritualists  in  Convention  (Boston,  May,  1864)  adopted  the  following  :  '*  Resolved, 
That  individual  conscience,  under  the  quickening  and  iUumining  influences  of  angel  in- 
telligence, is  the  only  reliable  guide  of  faith  and  life."     It  is  significant  that  this  reaoln- 
tion  followed  another  commending  '*  the  works  of  Golenso,  Renan,  and  other  theological 
agitators."    This  specimen  only  proves  the  correctness  of  Scripture,  that  the  conscience 
of  men  is  not  so  all-powerful  hut  that  it  can  be  made  subservient  to  passion,  self-interest* 
and  abuse  ;  that  its  corrective  and  restraining  power  can  be  materially  lessened  by  tnm- 
ing  away  from  the  truth,  refusing  to  allow  its  moral  influence  to  be  exerted,  and  desiring 
the  substitution  of  things  not  demanding  so  high  a  standard  of  self-denial,  morality,  an3 
piety.    The  Bible  assures  us  what  experience  corroborates,  that  conscience  cannot  only 
be  overridden  but  become  so  seared  that  it  will  no  longer  respond  to  the  truth  as  origi- 
nally designed  (1  Tim.  4  : 1,  2  ;  Tit.  1  : 5).    The  conscience,  even  of  a  believer,  if  not  prop- 
erly exercised  may  prove  to  be  a  '*  weak"  one,  1  Cor.  8:12,  and  10  :  28,  29.     Leckey  {His. 
Rationalism,  p.  181),  speaking  of  '^  Protestant  Rationalism,"  says:  **  Its  central  conception 
is  the  elevation  of  conscience  into  a  position  of  supreme  authority  as  the  religious  oiigan, 
a  verifying  faculty  discriminating  between  truth  and  error."    We  are  not  told,  however, 
how  this  holds  good  in  the  conscience  of  a  Hindoo,  Mohammedan,  Roman  Catholic, 
Protestant,  etc.,  which  receives  error  instead  of  truth  ;  or  how  it  happens  that  a  Ration- 
alistic conscience  diverges  so  widely  in  ideality,  materialism,  spiritualism,  nihilism,  etc  ; 
or  how  even  any  unbelieving  conscience  is  not  united  in  the  view  what  constitutes  the 
'*  supreme  authority,"  etc.    If  there  were  some  semblance  of  unity,  and  an  array  of 
facts,  to  substantiate  such  an  opinion,  then  it  might  deserve  consideration,  but  finding 
the  guidance  of  conticience  leading  to  the  utmost  diversity  in  the  Rationalistic  ranks,  it 
may  be  dismissed  with  the  single  remark  :  that  whilst  conscience  has,  as  the  Bible 
teaches,  a  discriminating  power,  yet  this  may  be  perverted  and  abused  until  man  pos- 
sesses **an  evU  conscience.*^     Conscience  is  appealed  to  (Rom.  1  and  2)  in  the  Scriptures 
as  something  needing  aid  (Rom.  9  : 1  and  14  :  15),  as  developed  by  the  truth  (John  18  :  37  ; 
Heb.  9  :  14),  and,  therefore,  is  only  presented  to  us  as  that  faculty,  or  arrangement  of  our 
mental  and  moral  constitution,  which  intuitively  responds  to  revelation  when  brought 
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into  contact  with  it,  bnt  which  can  be  repressed  or  overcome  by  the  will,  passion,  self- 
interest,  etc.     In  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  only  becomes  a  vninesa  of  the  truth  and  not  its 
judge,  tiios  corroborating  the  fact  that  both  Creation  and  Bevelation  proceed  from  the 
same  God.    We  reprodnce  two  admirable  statements  :  Dr.  Schenkel  (quoted  by  Frothing- 
ham  in  The  Hhul  of  Froteslantism)  says  :  ^  The  contents  of  religion  are  in  God  Himself  ; 
and  since  man  is  conscious  of  God  only  as  God  reveals  Himself,  for  man  the  contents  of 
religion  are  in  the  written  revelation.     Most  gloriously  and  completely  has  God  mani- 
fested EUmself  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  give  the  history  of  that 
manifestation.    The  Holy  Scripture,  as  the  word  or  revelation  of  God,  contains  the 
divine  substance.     Conscience  is  free  ;  but  true  freedom  consists  in  obedience  to  the 
tmth.     Caprice  is  no  freedom.     That  only  is  genuinely  free  which  is  bound  to  God. 
Hence  the  Protestant  position,  while  appealing  to  conscience,  at  the  same  time  insists 
ih€U  eonscience  is  hound  to  God*s  Wordy  and  can  attain  outside  of  that  to  nothing.    It  is 
therefore  the  special  characteristic  of  Protestantism  to  be  the  religion  of  the  Bible." 
Thus  this  liberal  theologian  endorses  what  Chillingworth  [The  Rdig.  ^  Protestaniism)  said 
long  ago  :  '*  The  Bible,  I  say,  the  Bible  only  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.    Whatsoever 
else  they  believe  beside  it  and  the  plain,  irrefragable,  indubitable  consequences  of  it, 
well  may  they  hold  it  as  matter  of  opinion.    I,  for  my  part,  after  a  long  and,  as  I  readily 
believe  and  hope,  impartial  search  of  the  true  way  to  eternal  happiness,  do  profess 
plainly  that  I  cannot  find  any  true  test  for  the  sole  of  my  foot  but  upon  this  rock  only. 
Propose  me  anything  out  of  this  book,  and  require  whether  I  believe  it  or  no,  and  seem 
it  never  so  incomprehensible  to  human  reason,  I  will  subscribe  to  it  with  hand  and 
heart,  as  knowing  that  no  demonstration  can  be  stronger  than  this  :  God  hath  said  so, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  true.     In  other  things  I  will  take  no  man's  liberty  of  judgment 
from  him,  neither  shall  any  man  take  mine  from  me.     I  will  think  no  man  the  worse 
man,  nor  the  worse  Christian.     I  will  love  no  man  the  less  for  differing  in  opinion  from 
me.     I  am  fully  assured  that  God  does  not,  and  that,  therefore,  men  ought  not  to  require 
any  more  of  any  man  than  this  :  to  believe  that  the  Scriptures  are  God's  Word,  to 
endeavor  to  find  the  true  sense  of  it,  and  to  live  according  to  it. " 

Obs.  8.  The  exaltation  of  reason  to  the  supreme  authority  is  character- 
istic of  numerous  works.  Eulogies  on  the  excellence  of  reason  as  the  sole 
and  final  arbiter  abound  ;  and  such  mi^ht  be  deserving,  and  reason  be  ele- 
Yated  above  Revelation,  provided  it  had,  apart  from  the  Scriptures,  given 
to  us  that  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  moral  and  religious  sense  of  man, 
viz. :  a  religion  equal  in  merit  to  tnat  contained  in  the  13ible,  or  one  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  humanity.  If  such  persons  as 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Confucius,  and  a  host  of  others,  could  have  pro- 
duced a  more  noble  portrayal  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  a  more 
perfect  character  than  Chnst,  and  a  more  glorious  salvation  than  that  pre* 
Rented  in  the  Word,  tJien  there  might  be  some  force  and  propriety  in  urg- 
ing the  claims  of  reason  to  its  arrogated  position.  Until  this  is  done,  it  is 
the  wisest  course  to  receive  the  manifest  superiority  of  the  Bible  over  all 
mere  human  productions ;  a  superiority  attested  not  only  by  a  multiplicity 
of  fact  and  experience  (Comp.  Prop.  182),  but  by  comparative  ignorant 
and  unlettered  men  giving  us  a  complete  Plan  of  Redemption,  which,  while 
constantly  dealing  with  tne  loftiest  subjects  that  can  be  entertained  by 
mind,  preserves  an  unbroken  unity  amid  detail.  In  the  study  of  Scripture 
and  in  its  reception  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  what  Oosterzee  {Ch,  jDog,, 
vol.  p.  159),  after  Pascal,  says  :  "  Two  extremes  must  be  avoided  ;  the  ex- 
clusion of  reason,  and  the  admission  of  nothing  but  reason. '^ 

Some  additional  remarks  are  proper,  seeing  that  so  much  is  said  respecting  the  snpe- 
rioritj  of  Keason.  The  Bible  constently  appeals  to  man's  reason  ;  Bevelation  is  made  to 
Beason,  and  is  designed  to  be  apprehended  by  it.  Not  a  step  can  be  taken  without  its 
aid,  and  therefore  it  is  folly  to  ignore  its  importance  and  value.  But  whilst  acknowl- 
edging the  same,  it  is  foolishness  to  elevate  it  into  an  infallible  guide  and  director,  yea 
into  a  Judge  of  Scripture  itself.     (1)  Beason  is  imperfect,  needing  culture,  training,  dis- 
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cipline,  confitant  exeroise,  etc. ;  it  is  subject  to  growth,  retrogression,  yariations,  etc. ;  it  is 
limited  in  its  ability  to  fathom  things,  much  being  utterly  unknown  to  it.  Hence  tl&e 
impropriety  of  making  it  a  supreme  tribunal.  Let  any  one  take  a  glance  at  the  different 
and  successive  forms  of  Philosophy  that  Reason  has  constructed,  and  these  features  of 
imperfection,  variation,  inability,  are  painfully  exhibited.  The  boasted  rule  of  BeascMi 
is  manifested  in  a  bewildering  diversity,  scarcely  two  of  them  agreeing  in  the  funda- 
mentals. The  ruins  of  the  past,  and  the  numerous  claimants  for  the  present  afford  na 
the  best  answer  to  such  a  claim.  (2)  The  Bible  represents  Keason  as  swayed  and  oon- 
trolled  by  wicked  impulses,  as  yielding  to  the  influence  of  passion,  self-interest,  and  evil, 
and  as  needing  correction  and  wholesome  restraint.  Experience,  sad  and  boundless, 
corroborates  this  statement.  Men  of  the  highest  intellect,  whose  works  are  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  have  been  the  slaves  of  degrading  vice,  and  have  prostituted  their 
minds  to  represent  it  in  attractive  forms.  Beason  subject  to  the  degrading  authority  of 
passion  ;  which  even  has  undertaken  in  an  alluring  manner  to  prove  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  vice  and  virtue,  which  has  overriden  conscience  and  the  nobler  feelings 
of  man  in  its  efforts  to  secure  the  ascendency  of  unbelief — is  no  infallible  standard. 

(3)  The  Bible  again  represents  Beason  as  needing  Bevelation.  Holy  Writ  is  based  upon 
this  necessity.  Many  facts  indicate  this  truth.  Thus,  e.g.,  outside  of  the  Scriptures 
what  light  has  Beason  thrown  into  the  dark  grave,  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  the 
deliverance  of  man  and  creation  from  an  all-pervading  and  constantly  experienced  evil, 
etc.  How  these  problems  are  met — problems  pertaining  to  God,  man,  and  the  world — let 
the  discordant  and  antagonistic  theories,  from  materialism  through  Pantheism,  Idealism, 
etc.,  down  to  the  baldest  Nihilism,  testify.  When  the  greatest  philosophers  are  contra- 
dictory and  cannot  agree,  when  one  system  after  another  follows,  surely  there  is  need  of 
help.  When  the  most  gifted  minds  are  utterly  unable  to  fathom  the  things  of  Nature, 
how  a  grain  of  sand  is  held  together,  why  crystallizing  is  invariable,  how  instinct  is  per- 
petuated, how  mind  and  body  mutually  affect  each  other,  with  a  multitude  of  questions 
unanswered,  or  if  answered  only  under  some  glittering  generality,  surely  in  the  higher 
region  of  morals  and  religion,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  anticipate,  just  as  we  find  it,  less 
abUUy  to  explain,  less  power  to  penetrate  the  deep  things  relating  to  Gt>d  and  man. 

(4)  I'he  Bible  represents  Beason  as  often  unreliable,  even  in  believers,  unless  controlled 
by  the  higher  Beason  pervading  Bevelation.  That  is,  when  left  to  itself,  it  may  lead  us 
to  error  and  folly.  Unbelievers  themselves  point  out  this  peculiarity,  so  unhappily  dis- 
played in  too  many  instances  in  the  church,  forgetting  that  the  Bible  expressly  warns 
us  that  such  exhibitions  of  weakness  in  reason  are  to  be  expected.  But,  if  this  is  so 
with  believers,  how  does  it  stand  with  unbelievers  ?  Let  the  multitude  of  philosophers 
reply  ;  let  the  multiplicity  of  systems  of  error  testify.  The  truthfulness  of  God's  Word 
is  abundantly  confirmed  both  in  the  church  and  outside  of  it.  (5)  The  Bible  cautions  us 
against  the  pride  of  Beason,  its  self-exaltation,  and  urges  us  to  humility.  How  this  has 
been  exemplified,  both  in  the  church  and  out  of  it,  forms  one  of  the  most  humiliating 
features  of  imperfect  humanity.  Overbearance,  intolerance,  abuse  of  opponents,  lack  of 
charity,  and  even  persecution,  have  been  some  of  its  fruits.  It  has  never  lacked  in  bold 
presumption.  (6)  The  Bible  assures  us  that  if  Bevelation  is  received  as  Gk>d  has  de- 
signed, Beason  itself  will  most  fully  acquiesce  in  its  superiority.  The  declaration  of  the 
Saviour,  **If  any  man  will  do  His  loi//,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine^'*  has  been  tested  by 
such  a  host  of  gifted  minds,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  press  the  matter.  In  the  case  of 
apostates,  etc.,  1  John  2  :4,  is  verified,  whilst  all  others  have  not  even  entertained  the 
essential  preliminaries  to  a  proper  apprehension  of  Scripture.  (7)  Beason,  with  its 
loftiest  efforts,  can  only  give  us  the  Possible,  the  Probable  ;  and  this  is  unsatisfactory  to 
man  because  it  presents  no  Plan  of  Deliverance  adapted  to  the  common  and  universal 
wants  of  humanity,  it  develops  no  practical  relief  ;  Bevelation  bestows  the  Beal,  and 
this  is  manifested  both  in  its  perfect  adaptability  to  man's  necessities  and  in  the  blessed 
earnests  of  experience.     The  former  only  finds  its  corroboration — if  truth — in  the  latter. 

(8)  God  warns  us  that  as  we  shall  approach  the  ending  of  this  dispensation,  Beason 
shall  so  pervert  a  due  veneration  and  knowledge  of  God,  shall  so  array  itself  against  the 
Bevealed  Will,  that  it  shall  succeed  in  mustering  the  nations  and  kings  of  the  earth 
against  the  Truth.  Hence  the  efforts  to  exalt  reason,  the  advance  that  such  a  theory  has 
made  in  practically  alienating  a  multitude  from  the  Scriptures,  is  only  in  the  line  of  pre- 
viously given  prediction.  It  is  something  to  be  expected,  and  therefore,  its  extensive 
existence  should  give  us  the  stronger  faith  in  Scripture,  which  so  accurately  foretells  it. 

(9)  Beason  ought  not  to  complain  if  there  are  things  beyond  its  comprehension,  things 
impossible  for  it  to  explain,  in  the  Word,  for  this  is  precisely  what  ought  to  be  antici- 
pated in  a  Supernatural  Bevelation.  Besides  this,  it  does  not  reject  Nature  because  of 
its  inability  to  apprehend  it  fully.    Its  proper  attitude,  therefore,  is  that  of  a  learner, 
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receiving  truth  from  aU  sources,  even  if  unable  to  understand  "  how  and  wherefore" 
such  and  such  things  exist,  take  place,  etc.  (10)  The  acknowledgments  of  men  of  Bea- 
son  indicate  its  utter  unfitness  to  be  the  final  and  supreme  arbiter.  Passing  by  the  de- 
sponding, hopeless,  despairiiig  admissions  by  those  sunken  to  Nihilism,  it  is  sufficient  to 
select  a  single  example,  illustrative  of  many  others.  Thus  e.g.  Hume  (quoted  by  Christ. 
lieb.  Mod,  Doubt.,  p.  127)  pointedly  and  significantly  says  :  *'  The  ultimate  fruit  of  all 
philosophy  is  the  observation  of  human  ignorance  and  weakness.*  On  the  other  hand, 
men  of  undoubted  mental  power,  distinguished  for  the  use  of  reason  subservient  to  relig- 
ion (as Bacon,  etc.),  have  informed  us  that  the  portions  of  philosophy  really  yaluable  are 
those  which  recognize  and  enforce  truths  already  given  to  us  in  Bevelation.  (11)  Finally, 
Heason  has  never  succeeded  in  improving  the  lessons  inculcated  by  Scripture.  It  can 
suggest  no  virtue,  no  duty,  no  obligations,  nothing  promotive  of  individual,  social,  and 
national  happiness,  nothing  essential  to  the  welfare  of  man,  that  is  not  already  presented 
and  enforced  by  the  most  powerful  of  motives  in  God's  Word. 

Dr.  Crosby  {On  Preaching,  before  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council,  1877)  correctly  affirms 
that  *'  men's  affections,  not  their  intellects,  are  the  hindrances  to  God's  truth,  and 
accordingly  if  the  contest  can  be  brought  into  the  intellectual  field,  and  so  relieve  the 
heart  from  the  pressure  of  spiritual  truth,  men  are  satisfied."  The  Bible,  as  he  forcibly 
urges,  appeals  to  the  heart,  to  our  moral  nature,  more  than  it  does  to  reason,  without 
however,  discarding  the  latter.  It  has  often  been  noticed  that  men  in  error,  both  in  doc- 
trine and  practice,  love  controversy — something  that  may  engage  reason  and  stifle  the 
demands  of  the  heart.  Such  are  inclined  to  eulogize  *'  Practical  Beason,"  '*  Moral  Bea- 
Bon,"  and  "  The  Transcendent  Sphere  of  Beason."  An  insidious  and  half -true  method 
—eloquently  expressed  (as  e.g.  by  Coleridge  in  '*  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit  ") — 
is  to  allow  a  partial  inspiration  to  the  Scriptures  and  a  high  degree  of  ordinary  grace  to 
the  rest,  so  that  they  rather  present  themselves  as  the  supply  of  the  deepest  wants  of 
man  than  as  an  authoritative  and  infallible  standard.  But  how  the  soul  can  rest  upon  a 
supply,  lacking  those  essentials,  we  are  not  informed.  Comp.  the  necessity  of  reason, 
etc.,  as  given  by  Bow  in  the  Bampton  Zeds.  1877,  **  Ch.  Evidences,"  p.  19,  etc. ;  Butler's 
AjuUoffy,  P.  II.,  ch.  3,  etc. 

Obs.  9.  In  this  study  of  Scripture,  reason  and  faith  must  be  joined  to- 
gether in  order  to  make  it  effective.  The  two  cannot  be  separafcea  without 
serious  injury  ;  this  is  God's  own  arrangement,  and,  to  insure  success,  it 
must  be  followed.  They  are  inseparable,  for  there  can  be  no  faith  without 
reason  first  perceiving  the  truth  and  its  adaptability  to  man,  so  that  faith 
may  then  appropriate  it.  Beason  may  refuse  faith,  can  exist  without  it, 
but  faith  cannot  live  without  reason.  Christlieb,  in  view  of  this  intimate 
and  mutual  relationship,  well  says  that  faith  is  **  the  highest  form  of  rea- 
son,'' seeing  that  it  establishes  and  confirms  reason  by  giving  us  a  more 
certain  knowledge  of  the  supernatural  in  its  appropriating  effects  of  the 
truth  upon  ourselves.  One  part  of  faith  sees  the  truth,  the  other,  the 
crowning  part  which  constitutes  it  faith,  accepts  and  applies  it,  thus  giv- 
ing a  practicaly  and  not  a  mere  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  same.  The 
head  and  the  heart  are  combined  in  this  work,  thus  affording  a  realizing, 
abiding  acquaintance  with  the  truth.  Faith  must  have  knowledge,  for  we 
must  first  know  the  things  that  we  are  to  believe,  and  hence  it  is  also  rep- 
resented as  *'  seeing^^  (John  6  :  40,  Heb.  11  :  27).  Cremer  {Bremen  Lect- 
urer, Lec^  2)  remarks  :  *'  All  faith  rests  upon  knowledge,  and  when  it  is 
not  produced  by  deduction  or  logical  demonstration,  it  must  s^round  itself 
upon  spiritual  perception  and  contact.     Knowledge  and  faith  are  distin- 


*  One  unbeliever  in  reply  to  another,  in  the  Beligio-Philosophical  Journal,  March  13, 
1875,  makes  the  foUowing  remark  :  "  It  is  futile  to  tolk  of  reason  as  an  InfaUihle  stand. 
ard  of  religious  truth,  until  mankind  become  so  perfect  in  knowledge  as  never  to  err  in 
the  premises  from  which  they  reason.  Until  then  the  dictates  of  reason  vnU  be  simply 
eveiy  man's  opinion,  as  it  is  now." 
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guished  from  each  other  like  cognition  and  recognition  ;  so  faith  is  an  ex- 
ercise of  obedience,  of  recognition,  and  hence  of  trust,  of  surrender,"  etc. 
Evangelical  faith  includes  more  than  mere  knowledge,  viz. :  the  hearty  self- 
appropriation  of  such  knowledge,  leading  necessarily,  as  the  truth  received 
demands  it,  to  an  obedience  of  the  same.  Such  faith  is  sustained  by  three 
things  :  (1)  by  the  sense  of  truth,  i,e.  by  reason,  the  ability  to  discern  and 
know  it;  (2)  oy  the  sense  of  right,  i.e.  by  conscience,  the  power  of  testify- 
ing to  the  truth  and  enjoining  responsibility  of  its  acceptance  ;  (3)  and  by 
the  practical  experience  wrought  by  faith,  i.e.  in  the  agreement  of  faith 
with  our  mental  and  moral  constitution  and  the  results  that  it  produces. 

Faith  is  indeed''  the  gift  of  God/'  Christ  is  ''the  author  of  faith/'  the  Spirit  pro. 
daces  faith,  etc.,  but  only  in  the  higher  Evangelical,  Biblical  sense  in  those  who  volon* 
tarily  receive  the  truth  as  given  by  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  No  man  is  forced  into 
faith,  as  appears  from  the  Scriptures  being  designed  for  faith  (John  20  :  31),  the  ministiy 
being  a  means  of  faith  (Bom.  10  :  14-17),  the  Gospel  itself  being  called  faith  (GaL  1  :  ^), 
the  promises  given  to  faith  (John  5  :  24),  and  the  want  of  faith  is  reproved  (Mark  16  :  14), 
warned  against  (Heb.  3  :  12),  threatened  (John  3  :  18,  36),  and  described  as  voluntaij 
(John  5  :  44,  46,  47).  Enlightened  by  the  truth  as  given  by  the  Father  in  His  Son  and 
through  the  Spirit,  that  faith,  which  God  commends  and  that  rejoices  the  heart,  is  pos- 
sible ;  without  accepting  the  aid  thus  tendered,  it  cannot  be  produced.  Hence  no  man, 
unless  he  has  experienced  the  power  of  this  faith,  is  able  to  judge  correctly  of  its  merits 
and  its  true  relationship  to  knowledge.  To  make  man  passive  in  the  reception  of  faith, 
is  to  ignore  the  Scriptures  to  the  contrary  and  also  experience  ;  to  make  man  himself  the 
chief  and  sole  instrumentality  in  believing,  is  to  overlook  the  truth  given  to  excite  and 
sustain  it ;  to  make  faith  the  barrier  to  knowledge,  is  to  forget  that  faith*  s  foundation  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  and  to  make  faith  fatal  to  progress,  is  to  trample  under  foot 
the  declarations  of  Holy  Writ  and  the  realization  of  believers  that  faith  only  opens  the 
way  to  increased  knowledge.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  in  any  of  the 
spheres  and  pursuits  of  life  there  can  be  knowledge  without  the  addition  of  some  faith, 
a;^d  whether  any  great  achievement  can  be  accomplished  without  suitable  faith.  Zackler 
{Bremen  Lectures^  Sec.  1,  p.  16)  refers  in  such  a  connection  to  the  faith  of  Ck>lumbus, 
Copernicus,  Kepler,  Newton,  etc.,  and  remarks  :  "  True  faith  and  actual  knowledge,  so  far 
from  being  contradictory,  always  demand  and  supplement  each  other.  For  faith,  as  the 
immediate  apprehension  of  the  truth  by  the  divinely  illuminated  reason,  is  related  to 
knowledge,  regarded  as  the  acquired  apprehension  of  the  same  truth  by  the  reason  strug' 
gling  toward  such  knowledge,  as  the  necessary  condition,  the  starting  point  and  support 
of  all  its  operations.  All  faith  is  undeveloped  knowledge,  and  all  knowledge  is  faith  un- 
folded and  applied  to  the  different  realms  of  reason  and  experience."  All  Evangelical 
writers,  however  they  may  differ  in  details,  unite  in  the  common  opinion  that  faith  is  not 
to  be  separated  from  knowledge,  seeing  that  the  Bible,  in  unison  with  experience,  in- 
cludes in  believing  a  previous  knowledge  of  certain  facts,  as  e.g.  the  Coming  of  Christ, 
His  work  of  grace  in  man's  behalf,  etc.  They  also  unite  in  the  view  that  the  certainty 
of  this  knowledge,  derived  from  reason,  is  made  evident  by  faith  in  its  vital  force  of 
acceptance,  because  through  the  latter  we  experience  its  actuality  in  the  effects — as  prom- 
ised— ^produced  upon  us  personally.  Thus,  to  illustrate  :  a  medicine  is  presented  to  us 
in  whose  nature  and  efficacy  we  may  believe  on  the  testimony  of  others  ;  here  is  knowl- 
edge and  faith  in  its  lowest  form.  But  let  this  medicine  be  taken,  and  its  efficacy  be 
established  by  personal  use,  then  previous  knowledge  and  faith  of  a  theoretical  cast  gives 
place  to  a  practical  knowledge  and  faith,  derived  from  personal  acceptance  and  experi- 
ence, that  elevates  the  former  into  real  facts  connected  with  our  own  personality,  which, 
like  existence,  thinking,  feeling,  etc.,  it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  doubt.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  believer's  strength,  so  that  all  the  arguments  of  unbelief  can  never  shake  the 
simple  faith  of  the  unlearned  but  sincere  Christian.  He  knows,  and  he  believes,  the 
attestation  of  self-consciousness. 

Undoubtedly,  taking  Scripture  as  a  guide,  unbelief  itself  will  finally  accept  of  this 
union  of  reason  or  knowledge  and  faith.  The  controversy  thus  far  has  clearly  established 
this  fact.  Delitzsch,  Fabri,  Christlieb,  and  many  others  have  shown  that  (as  Fabri  states 
it,  quoted  by  Christlieb  in  Mod.  Doubt),  "  As  its  ultimate  basis,  even  the  most  radical  un- 
belief has  one  and  the  same  principle  of  knowledge  with  Christianity  and  every  other 
positive  religion — the  principle  of  belief  in  given  matter  of  fact,  on  the  ground  of  the 
original  and  direct  testimony  of  the  human  mind.'*    Unbelief,  however  much  it  may 
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decry  faith,  lives  largdy  upon  it,  calls  londly  for  others  to  exercise  it,  and  denounces 
those  u'ho  refuse  to  entertain  it.  Unbelief  has  snfOicient  intelligence  to  perceive  that, 
-while  demanding  faith,  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  to  run  a  crusade  against  faith  on  the 
ipnounds  heretofore  alleged.  The  result  will  be  a  change.  Knowing  that  faith  influences 
the  masses,  that  it  is  the  most  potent  of  powers,  it  will,  as  the  Bible  predicts,  so  shape 
its  future  course  that  a  connection  will  be  allowed  to  exist  between  Revelation  and  Rea- 
son, between  Faith  and  Reason,  as  evidenced  in  the  coming  worship  of  Antichrist — the 
worship  of  Deified  Man.  Yor  this  worship  of  the  last  times,  we  are  assured,  is  to  rely 
largely  upon  pretended  revelations  and  lying  wonders  to  aid  Reason  and  inspire  Faith. 
Denying  the  £dth  and  reason  that  God  requires,  their  punishment  will  come  through 
Ihdr  own  deluded,  self-exalted  reason  and  faith. 

Finally,  all  Christians,  too,  are  agreed  that  faith  in  its  appropriating  form,  is  such  a 
trust  in  God,  that  it  receives  His  Word  and  relies  upon  it,  bringing  under  subjection  free 
will,  so  that  it  chooses  the  moral,  the  religious,  the  obedience  required  in  preference  to 
pleasure,  sin,  and  selfishness.  To  attain  such  faith  demands  self-abnegation,  and  this  is 
the  sione  of  stumbling  to  multitudes.  Hence  faith  is  not  the  power  of  choice,  though  it 
leads  to  it ;  faith  is  not  conscience,  though  it  quickens  it  ;  faith  is  not  reason,  though  it 
is  led  by  it ;  faith  is  not  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  truth,  though  it  receives  ;  faith  is 
not  goodness,  though  provocative  of  it ; — it  is  that  act  which  brings  reason,  the  will,  con- 
science, knowledge,  goodness,  all  into  humble  sybmissum  to  the  fiifinite,  and  relies  upon 
the  provision  made  by  God  for  man.  It  is  appropriating  trust.  Such  faith  brings  forth 
its  own  evidences  of  the  Divine  Truth,  in  its  sustaining  reason  (where  it  only  finds  mys- 
teries), in  satisfying  the  moral  nature  of  man  (e.g.  the  dictates  of  conscience),  in  bring- 
ing forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  (i.e.  in  experiencing  the  sanctifying  nature  of  the  truth 
received),  in  its  adaptability  to  all  his  circumstances  (in  strengthening,  comforting,  etc.), 
in  transmuting  evil  into  good  (making  it  disciplinary,  provocative  of  good  to  others,  etc.), 
and  in  quickening  the  whole  man  into  newness  of  life  (implanting  sapreme  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man).  It  is  a  powerful  instrumentality  ;  it  is  transforming,  corrective,  and  ele- 
vating. It  is  the  purest  and  strongest  where  it  is  joined  to  the  least  error  ;  but  even  with 
error  it  is  all  powerful  when  based  on  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  The  Bible  takes  it 
for  granted  that  strong  faith — faith  testifying  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  to  self- 
oonsciousness — may  be  allied  with  a  lack  of  knowledge  respecting  things  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  salvation.  A  few  simple  truths  respecting  God,  the  Redeemer,  the  relation 
that  man  sustains  to  God  and  his  fellow-men,  the  moral  obligation  and  responsibility 
of  man — truths  to  which  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  respondent — are  all  sufOicient  to 
create  this  faith.  It  is  a  faith  that  all  the  learning  in  the  world  cannot  alone  produce, 
seeing  that  its  vital  power  lies  not  in  the  head,  but  in  the  heart.  It  is  a  faith  common  to 
the  intelligent  and  the  illiterate,  and  cannot  be  circumscribed  or  produced  through  mere 
knowledge.  Therefore  it  is  that  unbelief  and  bigotry  so  gravely  misjudge  the  weakness, 
error,  etc.,  of  bdievers— just  as  if  faith  was  dependent  upon  uniformity  in  all  things, 
thus  totally  mistaking  its  foundation  and  intent.  Faith  indeed  increases  by  knowledge, 
knowledge  derived  trom  the  Word  and  experience,  but  only  as  truth  is  appropriated 
and  obeyed.  This  feature  of  obedience  to  the  truth  known,  the  evidence  of  appropriat- 
ing  faith,  cflen,  often  gives  the  unlearned  man  a  power  and  charm  that  the  greatest  philos- 
opher, neglecting  it,  cannot  attain.  Alas  !  that  men  so  persistently  overlook  this  plain 
fact. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  (Prop.  9)  to  the  misapprehension  that  faith  is  not 
connected  with  doctrine,  that  as  M.  Colani  (in  the  Prot.  Synod  of  France,  1872)  said  : 
*'  You  place  Christianity  in  certain  beliefs  ;  we  place  it  in  the  heart.''  The  Bible,  the 
experience  of  Christians,  unite  the  two  ;  the  denial  of  one  or  the  other  leads  to  an  ex- 
treme, for  the  simplest  act  of  Christianity,  as,  e.g.,  prayer,  cannot  be  performed  without 
some  distinctive  belief  in  doctrine — the  doctrine  respecting  God  and  the  power  of  Christ. 
It  is  true  that  faith  itself  may  be  hampered  by  the  excesses  of  Confessional  zeal  and 
dogma,  curtailing  access  to  God's  truth  or  veiling  it  by  tradition,  but  this  is  not  the  fault 
of  doctrine  per  se,  but  of  doctrine  imperfectly  or  erroneously  presented.  Hence  the  im- 
portance  of  presenting  doctrine,  in  a  Confessional  standard,  as  much  as  possible  in  Script- 
ure language,  and  of  making  even  such  subordinate  to  Scripture.  One  reason  for  the 
persistent  attack  against  doctrine,  is  owing  to  its  vital  connection  with  Christianity,  with 
enlightened  faith  ;  for  as  Kurtz  (Ch.  IBs.,  vol.  2,  p.  130)  has  well  remarked  :  "  The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Gospel  is  the  life  blood  of  the  Church,  the  pulsations  of  which  throb  through 
her  entire  organization."  How  faith  is  wrought  by  the  Spirit  through  the  truth  given  by 
Him,  has  been  sufficiently  noticed  under  Prop.  9.  Faith  being  largely  a  heart  work,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  sensual,  haughty,  self-confident,  worldly  man  to  exercise  it,  because 
it  demands  as  its  concomitant,  in  order  to  receive  the  things  revealed  by  the  Spirit, 
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obedience,  which  pride,  love  for  sin,  etc.,  rejects.  Even  an  Aristotle  appreciated  tb« 
relation  existing  between  the  indulgence  of  evil  and  the  rejection  of  truth,  when  lie  sajs 
(quoted  by  Bloomfield,  see  Barnes,  1  Cor.  2  :  14) :  ''  For  wickedness  perverts  the  jndig. 
ment,  and  makes  men  err  with  respect  to  practical  principles  ;  so  that  no  one  can  l>e  wise 
and  judicious  who  is  not  good.** 

A  few  words  maybe  added  respecting  the  charge  that  faith— Evang.  faith — is  destrxic- 
tive  to  Science.     We  are  unjustly  charged  by  Scientists  and  others  with  dispara^^izig 
learning  and  philosophy  under  the  Scriptural  phrases  '*  the  wisdom  of  this  world, " 
^  oppositions  of  Science  falsely  so  called,"  *'  to  the  Greeks  foolishness,"  etc.,  just  as  if 
reason  was  not  to  be  employed  (when  constantly  appealed  to  in  Scripture),  as  if  true 
science  (implied  by  '*  falsely  so  called  **)  could  not  exist,  and  as  if  true  philosopliy  (by 
which  we  understand  the  love  for,  and  search  after,  wisdom)  was  not  commended  by 
(rod.    This  charge  is  so  sweeping  that  it  defeats  itself  ;  for,  however  individnal  men  or 
organizations  may  have  acted  in  this  matter  under  bigotiy  and  mistaken  zeal,  neither 
Bevelation,  nor  a  believer  who  receives  all  that  God  enjoins,  is  responsible  for  the  same. 
The  learning,  worldly  wisdom,  and  Science  that  the  Bible  condemns,  is  only  that  per- 
verted form  that  caters  to  depravity,  making  men  despisers  of  virtue  and  holiness,  and 
leading  them  to  deny  their  obligations  and  responsibility  to  God.     Simple  consistencj 
requires  of  us  that,  the  moment  we  accept  of  the  Word  of  God  as  a  divine  Revelation 
Holy  Writ  be  allowed  a  precedency  (accorded  by  reason  and  faith)  without  interfering 
with  or  destroying  the  existence  and  relationship  of  truth  wherever  elsewhere  fonnd. 
This  precedency,  indeed,  leads  to  caution,  to  comparison,  and  to  the  rejection  of  posi- 
tive error,  but  it  does  not  depreciate  learning,  scientific  knowledge,  etc.,  as  evidenced  in 
believers  having  been  among  the  most  learned,  wise,  and  scientific.    It  is  not  too  mxich 
to  say,  that  the  foundation  of  this  objection  lies  in  the  estimate  formed  of  the  relative 
value  of  Revealed  Truth  and  Scientific  Truth.     Believers,  of  course,  finding  the  former 
dealing  with  the  higher  interests  of  man  (his  moral,  religious,  and  eternal),  place  it  hig^hest 
in  the  scale  of  truth  ;  the  unbeliever,  rejecting  the  former,  elevates  nature  or  the  facts  of 
humanity  in  that  scale.     Some  Scientists,  having  no  such  preponderating  plea  as  the  be- 
lievers, despise  learning  and  philosophy  (e.g..  Art.  **Nat.  Religion,**  Macmillan*s  Blag., 
1875,  repub.  Pop.  Science  Monthly  May,  1875)  outside  of  their  peculiar  sphere  of  stndj. 
Scientists  have  too  often  been  as  bigoted  and  one-sided  as  overzealous  believers.     The 
truth  is,  that  both  parties,  belief  and  unbelief,  are  opposed  to  that  form  and  manifesta- 
tion of  learning  and  philosophy  which  is  hostile  ,and  antagonistic  to  their  respective 
views  ;  and  the  correctness  of  such  opposition  is  to  be  determiued  by  the  nature  of  the 
things  believed.     Hence  the  relative  value  of  Revelation  and  of  mere  Science  must  first 
be  determined  before  the  question  is  decided  one  way  or  the  other.     The  fact  also  that 
some  truth  is  essential  and  other  trutli  non-essential  to  person^d  happiness  and  salvation, 
ought  to  be  considered  in  such  a  discussion.     This  does  not  discourage  investigations  in 
all  domains  of  truth,  but  welcomes  them  with  the  hope  and  faith,  inspired  by  Revelation, 
that  all  truth,  higher  or  lower,  essential  or  non-essential,  will  in  the  end  be  found  in  fra- 
ternal relationship — supplementing  each  other.* 


*  The  student  who  desires  to  read  on  this  subject  is  referred  to  Christlieb*s  "  Modem 
Doubt,'*  Birk's  **  Bible  and  Mod.  Thought,'*  XJlrici's  "  God  and  Nature,"  Rogers'  "Rea- 
son and  Faith,"  Candlish's  "  Reason  and  Revelation,"  etc.  Dr.  McGosh,  Delitzsch, 
Fabri,  and  many  other  writers  present  the  most  valuable  thoughts  on  these  points, 
extending  and  ably  defending  what  nearly  every  work  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity 
also  notices.  The  reader  will  pardon  such  digression  in  view  of  their  practical,  funda- 
mental importance.  The  fine  statement  of  faith  and  reason,  p.  463,  etc.,  Debt  and  Orace, 
by  Hudson,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
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Proposition  11.  Tlie  myateinea  of  the  Mngdom  were  given  to  the 
apostles. 

This  is  plainly  asserted  by  Jesus  Himself  (Mark  4 :  11,  Matt- 
13 :  11),  "  tlrito  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mystery  of  the  kinq- 
dom  of  Ood^^^  ^Ht  is  given  unto  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven^^^  which  the  apostles,  including  Paul,  claimed 
to  have  been  imparted,  Eph.  1 :  9,  and  3  :  3,  etc.  llie  entire  tenor 
of  the  New  Test,  impresses  us,  that  their  superior  qualifications 
as  teachers  arises  from  their  acquaintance  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  kingdom,  resulting  from  the  personal  instructions  received 
from  Christ,  and  the  siibsequent  special  guidance  of  the  Spirit. 

Obs,  1.  We  are  not  concerned,  in  this  stage  of  the  argument,  to  know 
how  much  truth  respecting  the  kingdom  they  o}>tained  from  Jesus,  and 
how  much,  afterward,  from  the  specially  delegated  Spirit ;  this  will  forci- 
bly appear  as  we  proceed.  It  may,  however,  be  properly  stated  here,  that 
there  might  be  mysteries  pertaining  to  the  kingdom,  while  the  kingdom 
itaeli — what  it  denoted — may  be  fully  known.  The  reader  will  carefully 
notice,  that  in  the  early  period  of  their  discipleship,  the  mysteries  relating 
to  the  kingdom  were  already  given  to  them.  It  is  incredible,  utterly  im- 
possible, tnat  the  kingdom  itself — what  it  meant — should,  therefore,  have 
Deen  a  mystery  to  them.  The  express  language  of  Jesus  forbids  it. 
Hence,  that  large  class  of  eminent  writers,  which  teach  that  during  the 
life  of  Jesus  the  apostles  misapprehended  the  kingdom,  are  mistaken,  and 
it  is  the  most  reasonable,  and  the  most  consistent  with  Christ's  words,  to 
conclude  that  the  apostles,  even  then,  had  more  than  the  mere  '^  husk,"  or 
the  unrecognized  *'  germ.'* 

Neander,  and  a  host  of  writers,  say,  by  way  of  apologiziiig  in  behalf  of  the  apostles 
(becanse  they  did  not  hold  the  modernized  view  of  the  Kingdom),  that  they  only  held 
'*  the  shell,*'  or  *'  hnsk/'  Bnt  Jesus  declares  expressly,  Math.  13  :  16  :  ^^Bvi  your  eyes 
Me,  and  your  ears  understand^*  Comp.  Mark  4  :  li,  etc.  Such  knowledge  is  proper  for 
preachers  of  the  Kingdom. 

Ohs.  2.  The  word  "  mystery"  ordinarily  denotes  something  secret,  hid- 
den, or  beyond  our  comprehension,  and  is  frequently  employed  in  Script- 
ure to  denote  truth  formerljr  concealed  but  now  revealed.  The  name 
**  mystery''  is  retained  in  view  of  its  having  been  previously  hidden. 
Mysteries  when  disclosed  may  be  perfectly  intelligible,  and  when  not 
divulged,  but  simply  pointed  out,  may  exist  without  our  reason  being  able 
to  understand  their  nature,  meaning,  etc.  That  the  latter  is  not  opposed 
to  reason,  although  above  reason,  is  apparent  from  the  ten  thousand  un- 
solved mysteries  of  nature.  (Comp.  Elliot's  *'  Christian  Error Sy  Infidel 
Arguments/^  Home,  vol.  1,  p.  158,  etc.)    Then,  too,  as  in  the  most  simple 
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things,  there  may  be  something  inexplicable,  so  in  the  doctrines  of  Revela- 
tion— ^plainly  stated  and  easily  comprehended — ^there  may  be  great  depths 
unsounded.  To  this  Luther  referred,  when  he  said  that  he  could  not  fully 
comprehend  even  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  etc. 

0b8.  3.  While  some  mystery,  some  unexplained  or  unreyealed  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom,  may  have  existed  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  and 
now  remain  such,  not  given  by  Jesus  or  the  Spirit,  yet  the  assurance  is 
abundantly  ours,  that  the  kingdom  itself^  its  nature,  our  relation  to  it,  all 
things  necessary  for  a  correct  understanding  of  its  meaning,  was  made 
known.  This  is  evident,  e.g.  from  its  having  been  predicted,  taught  to 
the  disciples  and  preached  by  them  to  the  people  ;  the  apostles  and  their 
immediate  followers  professing  themselves  callea  to  proclaim  it  so  that  men 
might  be  induced  to  enter,  receive,  and  inherit  it  All  this,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  presupposes  a  correct  understanding  of  it.  The  kingdom  is  the 
great  prize,  reward,  etc.,  held  up  before  them,  and  it  is  most  reasonable 
and  conformable  to  fact  to  believe  that  they  would  have  such  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  its  real  import  as  to  be  able  to  tell  us  what  it  denotes.  Ad- 
mitting mystery  even  now  attached  to  things  relating  to  the  kingdom,  we 
can  know  these  so  far  as  declared,  for  while  *'  the  secret  things  belong  unto 
the  Lord  our  God  ;  those  things  which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to 
our  children  forever'*  (Deut.  29  :  29). 

Obs.  4.  Carefully  looking  over  the  entire  records  of  discipleship  and 
apostleship,  nothing  is  to  be  found  to  indicate  that  those  mysteries  given 
to  them  related  to  the  kingdom  so  far  as  its  meaning  or  sig^iijication  is 
concerned.  The  contrary  indeed  is  largely  inferred,  and  upon  this  un- 
proven  inference  a  massive  superstructure  is  built.  (This  will  be  noticed 
hereafter.)  The  reader  can  soon  verify  our  position  by  a  reference  to  pas- 
sages which  either  directly  or  indirectly  refer  to  mysteries  (i.e.  things  of 
which  they  were  ignorant,  that  had  been  hidden,  etc.),  and  he  wiU  see 
that  they  allude  to  the  death  of  Christ,  or  to  the  intimate  and  unending 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  His  Person,  or  to  the  ascension  and  ex- 
altation of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  to  heaven,  or  to  the  blending  in  the  Script- 
ures of  two  Advents,  the  First  and  Second  seperated  by  an  unknown  in- 
terval of  time,  or  to  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  and  the  call  of  the  Gentiles, 
or  to  the  period  of  the  Times  of  the  Gentiles  and  their  subsequent  ovei^ 
throw,  or  to  the  future  restoration  of  the  Jews  and  their  blessing  to  the 
Gentiles,  or  to  the  redemption  of  the  race  progressing  when,  under  Christ's 
dominion,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  exalted  in  the  favor  of  God,  eta, 
but  never  is  the  kingdom  introduced  as  a  mystery,  i,e,  as  something  un- 
known. The  reason  for  this  will  appear,  when  we  come  to  the  disciples' 
preaching  the  kingdom.  In  the  mean  time,  the  very  outskirts  of  the 
subject  already  force  the  conclusion  that  those  mysteries  refer  not  to  the 
nature  of  the  kingdom,  but  to  the  winner  of  its  establishment,  the  means 
employed,  the  preparation  for  it,  the  time  for  its  manif estation^  and  such 
related  subjects. 

Obs.  5.  The  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  were  not  all  given  at  once  ;  they 
were  gradually  revealed,  and  some  of  them  were  postponed  and  others  are 
still  withheld  ;  this  again  leads  us  to  the  decided  opinion  that  the  kingdom, 
to  which  they  stand  related^  was  well  known  to  the  disciples  and  apostles. 
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T'ake  away  the  mysteries^  such  as  the  necessity  of  Christ's  deaths  the  call 
of  the  Gentiles,  etc.,  made  more  fully  known  after  the  resurrection  of 
JTesus,  and  what  is  left  of  mystery  communicated  to  them  ?  Surely  it  is 
no/  the  kingdom;  for  the  least  dispassionate  reflection  will  lead  us  soon  to 
see  that  they  could  not  ha^e  been  ignorant  of  the  main,  leading  subject 
i¥ith  which  the  others  stand  connected.  To  suppose,  as  many  do,  that 
they  were,  would  be  contradictory  to  the  revelation  of  the  mysteries,  their 
gradual  bestowal,  and  the  indefinite  postponement  of  some.  For,  if  Jesus 
preached  the  kUigdoin  to  them  and  proclaimed  its  mysteries.  He  certainly 
must  have  said  something  directly  respectiug  the  Kingdom,  either  con- 
firmatory or  contradictory  to  the  opinion  already  formed  concerning  it, 
80  that  they  could  form  a  correct  idea  of  it.  Before  the  kingdom  could  be 
appreciated,  with  its  mysterious  preparatory  stages,  etc.,  the  kingdom  it- 
seli  must  be  understood,  for  that  was  the  subject  matter  distinctly  an- 
nounced and  illustrated. 

Obs.  6.  The  mysteries,  therefore,  imply  :  (1)  a  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom,  and  (2)  that  the  mysteries  imparted  be- 
stow a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  subject  m  view  of  the  additions  made.  In 
teaching  science,  art,  etc.,  the  primary  fact  is  either  first  taught,  or  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  it  is  well  Known.  So  Jesus,  in  teaching  the  myste- 
ries of  the  kingdom,  must  base  the  same  on  a  knowledge  preyiously  attained 
of  the  kingdom.  If  the  apostles  were  to  be  '^  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God  "  under  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  it  was  necessary  for  them,  being  con- 
Btitnted  such,  to  know /fr^^  of  all  what  the  kingdom  itself  was  ;  otherwise 
it  was  impossible  for  tnem  to  comprehend  the  accessories  belonging  to  it. 
Multitudes  now  believe  that  the  mysteries  were  first  proclaimed,  and  (rfter- 
ward  the  kingdom  was  made  plain  ;  some  go  a  step  beyond  this  and  tell 
ns  that  the  mysteries  and  kingdom  were  botn  so  profound  and  hid  under  a 
veil  that  the  apostles  themselves  had  a  very  imperfect  notion  respecting  the 
kingdom.  In  following  propositions,  such  will  be  largely  quoted,  we  do 
not,  cannot  believe  that  such  a  mode  of  teaching,  reversing  all  ideas  of 
propriety,  was  adopted  by  the  most  perfect  Teacher,  and  which  is  flatly 
contradicted  by  the  disciples  themselves  preachinq  the  kingdom,  thus  im- 
plying knowledge  concerning  its  nature,  and  by  the  belief  of  the  churches 
planted  by  them^  thus  eyincing  a  unity  in  that  preaching. 
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Proposition  12.  There  is  some  mystery  yet  connected  with  ths 
things  of  the  kingdom. 

This  is  seen,  e.g.  in  Rev.  10 : 7,  where  it  is  declared  that  nnder 
the  last  period  of  time  in  this  age,  *'  the  mystery  of  Ood  shotild  be 
finished^^^  which  commentators  generally  applv  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Divine  Purpose  in  the  settmg  up  of  the  kingdom  in  a  man- 
ner that  shall  be  universally  acknowledged,  in  vindicating  through 
its  establishment  the  Divine  plan,  etc.  It  indicates  that  some 
things  hitherto  kept  concealed  or  partially  known,  should  now  be 
revealed  or  openly  manifested.  Wliatever  meaning  is  attached  to 
the  passage,  it  leaves  the  impression  that  not  everything  pertaining 
to  the  kingdom  is  yet  fully  known. 

Ols.  1.  Men  who  have  given  the  subject  much  thought,  have  the  idea 
that  the  mystery  here  stated  mainly  refers  to  the  period,  not  definitely 
known,  for  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  kingdom,  but  it  may,  foV 
aught  we  know,  inchide  much  more.  While  the  mystery  does  not  allude 
to  the  natare  of  the  kingdom  (for  this,  as*  will  be  shown  hereafter,  is  ex- 

f>1ained),  it  suggests  the  comparative  unknown  time  for  its  glorious  estab- 
ishment,  the  events  connected  with  it  of  which  only  broken  hints  are 
given,  the  occurrrence  of  things  not  revealed,  and  the  manner  in  which 
things  revealed  shall  be  accomplished. 

The  chief  mystery  seems  to  be  this  :  "Hjcad  in  the  person  of  Jesns,  and  those  associated 
with  Him  in  regal  power,  there  will  be  a  oonsoUdation,  or  a  most  intimate  blending  of 
the  purest  Theocracy  with  the  restored  throne  and  Kingdom  of  David.  This  union  i» 
stated,  and  the  inestimable  blessings  and  honor  flowing  from  it  are  described,  bnt  just 
hovn  it  will  be  performed,  what  changes  and  evolutions  result  from  its  organization,  xichai 
extraordinary  dignity  and  glory  wiU  be  imparted  to  the  engrafted,  providentiaUy  reared, 
and  elevated  Davidic  Kingdom  in  its  manifested  Divine  relationship,  we  cannot  folly 
tell,  having,  for  the  present,  to  rest  satisfied  with  general  descriptions.  Glimpses  are 
vouchsafed,  promises  are  given.  Intimations  of  things  inexpressibly  great,  which  indicate 
that,  however  done  and  whatever  the  results,  it  will  be  a  most  desirable  exhibition  of 
power  and  rule,  a  most  wonderful  revealment  of  mercy,  judgment,  and  love,  a  most  un- 
paraUeled  outgrowth  of  Redemption  in  a  visible,  indisputable  form.  The  design  of  pre- 
vious dispensations,  the  orderings  of  Providence,  the  probation  of  saints,  the  longsnffer- 
ing  and  patience  of  God,  the  permission  of  evil — in  brief,  aU  that  has  preceded,  wiU  find 
their  sMixon  in  the  incoming  Kingdom. 

Ofo.  2.  The  word  **  mystery,"  according  to  Fairbairn  {On  Proph.^^ 
872),  *'  in  the  quite  uniform  usage  of  Scripture,  denotes  something  which 
lies  beyond  the  ken  of  the  natural  apprenension,  and  is  revealed  only  to 
sach  as  have  the  mind  and  spirit  of  God.  So  it  is  used  frequently  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  Rom.  16  :  25,  1  Cor.  2  :  7,  10,  etc."  Whilst  the  Scriptures 
and  a  devout  mind  are  requisite  to  grasp  the  truth  thus  revealed,  it  still 
remains  true  that  some  tnings  that  are  mysterioas  remain  ;   for  some 
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thin^  are  onl;  hinted  at,  others  stated  without  explanation,  others  again  so 
allied  with  the  Snpematnral,  so  far  beyond  present  experience  that  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  tell  how,  or  in  what  manner  and  time,  they  will  be  ac- 
complished. Hence  down  to  the  end  of  this  age  there  is  still  some  mys- 
tery attached  to  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom.  The  question  of  Nico- 
demus,  '^  How  can  these  things  be?"  may  l^  often  repeated,  without  the 
spirit  of  unbelief,  in  the  way  of  inquiry. 

Comp.,  e.g.,  Bh.  Sandersoii's  WorkSt  yoL  1,  p.  233,  on  the  text,  "  The  mystery  of 
godliness,"  etc.,  Kirk's  Lee,  on  ParaJbUs,  on  word  *'  Mystery,'*  the  Baird  Lectnre  for  1874, 
by  Dr.  Crawford,  The  Mysteries  qf  ChrislianUy,  etc.  It  may  be  added,  that  Bev.  Hall  in 
his  Beview  of  Gregory's  Lietters,  sustaining  the  latter's  "  Fourth  Letter  on  Mysteries  in 
Beligion,'*  adverts  to  the  sophism,  ascribed  to  Dr.  Foster — "  that  where  mystery  begins, 
religion  ends,"  and  then  forcibly  says  :  '  *  The  fact  is,  that  religion  and  mystery  both  begin 
and  end  together — a  portion  of  what  is  inscrntable  to  our  faculties  being  intimately  and 
inseparably  blended  with  its  most  vital  and  operative  truths.  A  religion  without  mys- 
teries is  a  temple  without  God.*'  The  least  reflection  will  indicate  the  truthfulness  of 
such  a  position,  seeing  that  Beligion  deals  so  largely  with  the  Supernatural  and  the 
future  destiny  of  man.  As  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  embraces  these  as  vital  points, 
mystery  is  necessarily  connected  with  it.  Thus,  e.g.,  mystery  will  attach  itself  to 
revealed  things  (as  the  resurrection),  the  relation  that  one  thing  sustains  to  another  (as 
in  the  Oneness  of  the  Father  and  Bon),  the  statement  of  a  fact  (as  the  translation),  the 
transcendent  nature  of  the  subject  treated  (as  the  glorification),  the  limited  extent  of 
disclosure  (as  in  the  Antichrist  and  doom),  the  inaidequacy  of  language  to  convey  a 
proper  conception  of  certain  things  (as  in  the  Person  of  the  King,  and  His  rule,  and  the 
blessings  resulting),  the  seeming  inconsistency  from  our  being  incapable  (owing  to  finite- 
ness)  to  place  onnelves  in  the  largeness  of  the  Spirit  in  its  infinite  conceptions  (as  in 
time,  dispensational  orderings,  etc.). 

Obs.  3.  A  multitude  of  writers  attest  to  the  existence  of  mysteries,  their 
necessity,  their  value,  and  usefulness  ;  and  correctly  affirm,  that  without 
them  a  decided  proof  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Bible  would  be  lacking,  a 
snblime  display  of  Divine  perfection  would  be  wanting,  and  that  the  scope 
for  faith,  hope,  reverence,  humility,  etc.,  would  be  seriously  narrowed. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  kingdom,  in  view  of  the  Theocratic  King  and 
His  glorified  co-rulers,  and  the  realization  of  Redemption  through  their 
power  and  rule.  If  there  is  mystery  connected  with  the  operations  of 
nature,  contained  even  in  the  growth  of  the  smallest  plant  and  in  the 
structure  of  a  grain  of  sand,  most  certainly  they  will  be  found  in  a  subject 
80  vast  and  comprehensive  (Props.  1  and  2)  as  that  of  ''  the  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom."  Bogue  {Essay  on  Div.  Author  of  the  N,  Test.,  p.  249)  has 
well  said,  when  comparing  the  mvsteries  of  nature  with  those  of  Revela- 
tion :  **  Without  mysteries^  the  Gospel  would  not  be  like  the  works  of 
God,"  Bish.  Butler  {A7ialj  1.  c.  1),  speaking  of  mysteries  necessarily 
connected  with  Religion,  calls  them  '^  clouds  on  the  mercy  seat,''  capable 
of  only  an  imperfect  explanation,  owin^  to  our  limited  capacities  and  ex- 
perience. Eaton  {Permanence  of  Christianity)  asserts :  **  Mysteries  are 
the  properties  of  all  genuine  religions,  in  regard  to  which  tne  believer 
wflJks  by  faith  and  not  by  sight." 

Comp.  Campbell's  Prd.  Diss,  to  Gospels,  vol.  1,  p.  383,  Bnrr's  Pater  Mundi,  sec.  6, 
fiouth's  iSermoTM,  ser.  6.  voL  3,  Bh.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  4.  Diss.  36.  Hansel's  '^lAmiJts  qf 
Belig.  Thought  JSeamined,"  in  Bampton  Lects.,  1858,  as  well  as  the  writings  of  Hall,  Stil- 
lingfleet,  Claade,  MoCoi^,  etc.,  and  works  specially  devoted  to  presenting  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity.  It  may  be  remarked  that  a  few  writers  (as,  e.g.,  Knapp,  Ch.  Theol.,  p. 
86)  say  that  the  Seriptnres,  although  containing  mysteries,  must  not "  necessarily  con- 
tain" them,  and  that  their  existence  is  "  a  question  of  fact"    But  this  is  taking  a  low 
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estimate  of  the  subjects  which  a  Revelaiion— to  be  adequate — must  contain  (pertaining 
to  the  Infinite),  and  it  also  ignores  that  their  yery  existence  in  the  Word  indicates  that  in 
God's  wisdom  they  were  requisite  for  His  purposes.  Comp.  Rogers'  Superhuman  OrigiM 
of  the  Bible,  p.  403,  commencing  :  **  A  Revelation  without  mystery  is  not  even  conceiva- 
ble.    A  revelation,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  most  make  known  some  new  truths,"  etc 

Obs.  4.  The  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  thus  containing  mysteries,  con- 
firms the  position  taken,  that  to  its  proper  understanding,  we  mast  applj 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  seek  within  its  limits  for  {he  things  appertaining  to 
it.  Props.  9,  and  10. 

Obs,  5.  It  is  difficult  to  satisfy  the  cavils  of  unbelief  on  this  point, 
seeing  that  the  most  opposite  objections  are  urged  against  mysteries.  The 
manner  in  which  the^  are  presented,  indicate  that  they  come  more  from 
the  heart  (i.e.  are  desired)  than  from  the  head  (i.e.  intelligently  based). 

Some  object  to  the  Soriptnres  becanse  they  contain  mysteries.  This  has  been  shown 
(as,  e.g.,  Vinet,  Mised,  Art.,  **  The  Mysteries  of  Christianity,"  and  many  others)  to  be 
both  unjnst  and  unreasonable  ;  and  it  has  been  conclusively  proven  (Eaton,  Perm,  cf 
Chris.,  Home's  Jnirod.,  etc.)  that  **  mysteries  are  not  contradictions  to  reason  or  to  fact^ 
Those  who  discard  them  take  the  same  ground  occupied  by  Toland,  the  English  Deist, 
who  in  his  work  *^  Christianity  not  Mysterious/*  charges  the  mysteries  to  the  craft  and  am- 
bition of  priests  and  philosophers.  So  also  Annet,  in  Judging  for  (/ursdves,  prononnoes 
"  mysteries  a  fraad."  This  is  a  one-sided  statement,  violating  all  analogy  and  the  rea- 
soning and  facts  of  common  life.  It  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  attention  that  it  has 
received.  Toland,  Annet,  and  others  like  them,  if  mysteries  were  lacking,  would  quickly 
and  eagerly  have  built  a  really  forcible  argument  upon  such  an  absence,  by  pressing  into 
their  service  the  abundant  analogies  found  in  nature.  But  then  we  have  the  objection 
in  another  form,  brought  from  the  opposite  extreme,  viz.  :  that  there  is  no  mystery  in 
the  Bible,  and  consequently  it  cannot  be  accepted.  After  admitting  that  there  is  mys- 
tery, and  hence  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  received,  because  it  is  unreasonable,  the  wotk 
of  men,  etc.,  the  information  is  gravely  imparted,  that  there  is  none,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  Word  is  unreliable.  This  feature  is  mainly  based  on  the  idea  that  we  can- 
not believe  in  a  mystery,  and  is  founded  thus  :  *'  A  proposition  to  be  believed,  must  be 
expressed  in  intelligible  terms,  and  that  if  the  terms  are  intelligible,  the  thing  signified 
cannot  be  mysterious.'*  This  is  a  Thesis  that  very  well  answers  their  purpose  to  apply 
to  Holy  Writ,  but  which  they  do  not  refer  to  nature,  to  themselves,  or  to  a  Supreme 
Cause.  It  is  palpably  absurd.  The  key-note  of  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  all  things 
relating  to  Christianity  are  so  readily  understood  that  a  child  can  comprehend  them,  is 
found  in  this  direction.  This  unscriptural  view  first  originated  in  unbelief,  was  seized 
by  philosophy  (see  Locke,  Mansel  on  Free  Thinking),  aud  urged  as  an  objection  to  Chris- 
tianity, without  distinguishing  between  essentials  to  Salvation  and  Knowledge  in  gen- 
eral. Hence  two  objections  are  to  be  met :  (1)  That  there  is  mystery  ;  (2)  that  there  is 
none.  Extremes  are  to  be  avoided  ;  thus,  e.g.,  the  adage  used  by  some.  *'  that  that  only 
is  truth  which  we  can  fully  understand  "  (for  this  limits  oar  knowledge),  and  the  other 
'*  omnia  exeunt  in  mysteriain"  (which  would  make  aU  knowledge  end  in  mystery). 

Obs.  6.  It  is  a  strange  fact,  that  unbelievers  of  the  past  and  present, 
who  reject  the  mysteries  of  the  Bible,  call  npon  us  to  accept  of  the  incom- 
prehensible, the  mysterious,  the  hypothetical  in  their  several  theories. 
Thus  e.g.  their  readers  are  invited  to  believe  in  some  unexplained  **  living 
principle,"  or  *'  substance,"  or  "  forces,"  or  '*  chance,"  or  '*  laws  ;"  they 
are  urged  to  receive  as  the  highest  wisdom  a  mysterious  *'  self -creative 
world  matter,"  "origin  of  things  by  self-development,"  "self-developing 
man,"  "  hypotheses  of  science,  etc.  Mystery,  the  inexplicable,  the  un- 
explained, the  impenetrable,  gives  them  no  trouble,  and  is  not  opposed  to 
reason  or  facts,  but  when  found  in  the  Bible,  is  to  be  rejected  as  incompat- 
ible with  reason  and  fact. 
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It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  such  men  as  Spencer»  Tyndall,  etc.,  reoogni2se  an  "  insoluble 
mystery/'  **  the  Unknowable,"  *'  the  inscmtable, "  something  beyond  the  power  of  man 
folly  to  grasp — something  which  is,  **  in  all  probability/'  the  Great  Cemfie  of  all  the  man- 
ifestations seen  and  experienced.  This  acknowledgment  even  of  "  a  myst^^'  by  snch 
talented  men,  does  not  snit  a  wing  of  the  Bationalistic  Progress  party.  The  latter  party 
takes  the  former  to  task  (as,  e.g.,  in  Abbott's  Index)  for  thos  erecting  *'  a  qnasi-God,"  a 
something  that  must  be  received  "  on  faith,"  alleging  that  Science  virtually  ''cuts  her 
own  throat"  by  the  confession  or  concession  that  "  the  manifestation  of  anything  under 
heaven  is  *  inscrutable '  to  her."  They  contend,  over  against  Tyndall,  etc.,  that  '*  mys- 
tery** is  to  be  abolished,  that  *'  the  knowable'*  is  to  be  the  grand  solvent  of  progress,  and 
that  such  concessions,  pronounced  to  be  "  empty  gibberish"  and  "  meaningless  jargon," 
are  to  be  utterly  discarded.  Surely  the  wise  man,  in  such  an  exposition  of  arrogance, 
has  food  for  reflection  over  the  vanity  and  pride  of  the  creature. 

As  an  example  how  men  will  flatly  contradict  themselves  on  this  point,  when  not 
directly  arguing  against  the  Bible  or  Christianity,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Strauss  {T%e 
Old  FhUh  and  the  New,  p.  306),  who,  when  speaking  of  the  forms  of  government,  advocat- 
ing adhesion  to  the  monarchy,  remarks  :  *'  There  is  something  enigmatic — ^nay,  seem-* 
ingly  absurd — in  a  monarchy.  But  just  in  this  consists  the  mystery  of  its  superiority. 
Every  mystery  appears  absurd  ;  and  yet  nothing  profound,  either  in  life,  in  ^e  arts,  or 
in  the  State,  is  devoid  of  mystery.**  A  Reviewer,  in  the  Edinburgh  Retnew,  justly  says,  that 
Strauss  never  thought  of  this  in  his  Life  of  Jesus— ioi  then,  it  seems,  the  reverse  of 
this  was  truth  with  him.  Figuier,  in  his  World  before  the  Deluge,  is  not  opposed  to  *'  mys- 
tery,'* for  he  closes  the  same  by  **  suggesting,  without  hoping  to  solve,  this  formidable 
problem,  *'  viz.  :  whether  after  the  four  preceding  Kingdoms  (as  in  the  Primary  epoch 
the  vegetable,  in  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  epochs  the  vegetable  and  animal,  and  in  the 
Quaternary  epoch  the  human  kingdom)  another  and  '*  new  kingdom"  is  to  appear.  He 
pronounces  this  *'  an  impenetrable  mystery,"  and  adds  :  '*  It  is  a  great  mystery,  which, 
according  to  the  fine  expression  of  Pliny,  '  lies  hid  in  the  majesty  of  nature '. ;  or,  to 
speak  more  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  Philosophy,  it  is  known  only  to  the  Almighty  Crea- 
tor of  the  Universe."  Alas  I  that  men  are  unwilling  to  receive  "  Uie  mystery"  as  revealed 
by  this  Creator. 

Obs.  7.  Some  writers  (as  e.g.  Reuss,  His,  CIi.  TheoL  of  Apos.  Age^  p. 
149)  connect  the  mystery  with  a  change  of  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  so 
that  a  new  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  it ;  it  includes,  at  least,  snch  new 
characteristics  added,  such  modifications  or  alterations,  that  it  is  completely 
transformed.  Admitting  additions  and  changes  to  it  as  predicted,  yet  it 
remains  unproven  that  there  is  a  change  in  its  nature  or  meaning.  This 
already  appears,  but  will  be  more  conclusively  shown  by  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  and  His  disciples,  etc.  The  Church-Eingdom  theory  suggested  such 
an  opinion  by  way  of  apology  for  its  lacking  the  characteristics  of  the  King- 
dom as  given  in  the  grammatical  sense  oithe  prophets.  The  mysteries, 
however,  were  those  respecting  the  gathering  out  of  the  elect  who  should 
inherit  the  Kingdom,  the  death  of  the  King,  the  postponement  of  the 
Kingdom,  the  continued  desolation  of  the  Davidic  house  until  the  Times 
of  the  Gentiles  were  fulfilled,  the  ultimate  re-establishment  of  the  King- 
dom after  the  rise,  progress,  and  conflict  with  the  Antichrist,  etc.,  and 
they  do  not  refer  to  a  change  of  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is,  and  ever 
remains  the  unchangeable  TJieocratic  Kingdom^  manifested  in  a  covenanted 
line  and  through  a  covenanted  nation.  If  such  a  change  was  intended  or 
made  in  the  most  important  of  matters,  there  certainly  would  be  some- 
thing direct  on  the  subject,  and  it  would  not  be  left  to  mere  inference  to 
deduce  it. 
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Proposition  13.  Some  thiifigs  pertaiiiing  to  the  hingdorrij  inten- 
tionally revealed  somewhat  obscurely. 

Admitting  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  Word  of  Gk)d,  and  that,  as 
many  writers  have  noticed,  some  indistinctness^  a  degree  of  ol^a- 
rity,  relating  to  time,  explanations,  etc.,  is  manifested  in  the  things 
of  the  kingdom,  these  facts  are  indicative  of  design  in  the  same. 

Obs.  1.  In  answer  to  the  qnestion,  frequently  asked,  why  the  revelations 
respecting  the  Messiah's  Kingdom  were  at  first  so  obscnre^  were  so  gradually 
nniolded,  and  that  some  things,  to  be  fully  understood,  require  additional 
light,  it  has  been  said,  that  God  makes  long  and  secret  preparations  for 
important  events  ;  that  He  adapts  His  revelations  to  the  necessities  and 
circumstances  of  particular  times,  etc.  Beflection  will  teach  us  an 
additional  reason,  viz. :  that  the  depravity  of  man,  exhibited  in  the  pursuit 
of  selfishness,  would,  hitherto,  have  rejected  a  plainer  revelation,  or  else 
would  have  made  it  the  basis  of  a  continuous  cruel  persecution.  If  every- 
thing relating  to  the  Kingdom  would  have  been  clearly  revealed,  in  a  sys- 
tematic order,  we  are  confident  that  such  would  have  been  the  hatred  of 
earthly  kingdoms  toward  it,  that  no  believer  in  it  would  have  been  safe, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  work  of  gathering  out  the  elect  would  have  been 
seriously  impeded.  The  existence  of  Gentile  domination,  especially  the 
hostile  and  jealous  Roman  power,  prevented  (as  we  shall  show  in  the  prop- 
er place)  a  plainer  statement  of  various  particulars,  lest  it  should  unneces- 
sarily excite  unremitting  persecution.  This  Kingdom  will  be  better  un- 
derstood as  the  Primitive  view  is  revived  ;  its  nature  and  the  things  per- 
taining to  it  will  be  better  comprehended  as  the  Scriptures  are  compared  ; 
and  the  result  will  be,  as  prophecv  teaches  us  (e.g.  Bev.  19,  etc.),  that  the 
kinas  and  mighty  of  the  earth  will  be  arrayed  against  its  re-establishment. 
God,  foreseeing  this  antagonism  as  directed  by  **  the  god  of  this  world," 
does  not  unnecessarily  excite  it  by  a  premature  disclosure  of  all  things,  but 
gives  us  the  truth  in  detached  portions,  some  of  it  veiled  under  prophecy, 
others  under  symbolical  language,  etc.,  so  that  His  preparations,  patiently 
conducted,  may  go  on  to  a  successful  completion,  and  the  Kingdom  be 
suddenly — unexpectedly  to  man^ — manifested.  The  history  of  the  world 
in  its  rejection  of  the  truth,  is  evidence  to  justify  such  a  conclusion. 

Ohs.  2.  Again,  another  reason  for  the  same  may  be  found  in  hnman 
freedom.  Omnipotence  inspired  by  mercy  has  given  continued  moral  free- 
dom, and  it  will  do  nothing,  even  by  way  of  revelation,  to  exert  an  undue 
force  upon  the  will.  Preiswerk  (quoted  by  Auberlen  Danh  and  Rev.j  p. 
84)  says  :  *'  The  Lord  has  always  represented  the  events  He  announced  by 
the  prophets  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  were  sufficiently  clear  for  him 
who  approached  with  reverence  and  careful  thought,  and  yet  sufficiently 
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dark  and  veiled  not  to  limit  the  freedom  of  human  action.  For  if  the 
unchangeable  decrees  of  the  Eternal  were  presented  to  our  eyes  in  unveiled 
features,  what  would  become  of  the  responsibility  of  man,  of  the  free 
movements  of  human  life,  what  of  courage,  and  hope,  and  joy?"  Hence 
it  is,  e.g.  that  prophecies  which  particularly  describe  the  time  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom  are  given  somewhat  obscurely,  as  in  Daniel 
and  the  Apocalypse.  This,  and  other  reasons,  will  become  more  apparent, 
when  considering  certain  things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom,  especiallv  the 
postponement,  the  ordering  of  the  future  Kingdom,  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  the  Antichrist,  etc. 

Obs.  3.  The  blending  of  the  two  Advents,  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the 
Jews,  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  etc.,  these  indicate  the  feature  alluded  to  so 
Ibt  as  the  past  is  concerned.  As  to  the  future,  among  a  variety,  time  may 
be  selected,  the  time  of  the  Kingdom's  manifestation,  as  an  illustration. 
The  exact  period  when  it  will  be  set  up,  is  not  known  to  us,  although  ap- 
proximately revealed.  It  is  only  fully  known  to  Ood,  and  an  in&finite^ 
fiess  is  purposely  thrown  around  it  to  keep  us  in  the  posture  of  constant 
expectation  and  watching.  Chronology  has  purposely  its  chasms,  the 
general  signs  of  the  Advent  of  the  King  are  those  nearly  always  prevalent, 
although  at  the  time  of  fulfilment  more  intensive,  and  prophecy,  in  its 
guarded  language  and  in  its  accomplishment,  is  so  conducted  that  almost 
at  any  time  may  be  witnessed  the  ushering  in  of  the  glorious  Kingdom. 

Obs.  4.  The  restoration  of  the  Jews  being  intimately  connected  with 
the  Kingdom,  an  essential  accessory  to  its  re-establishment,  a  degree  of 
obscurity  is  thrown  around  the  suoject  (as  e.g.  to  the  exact  manner  of 
occurrence,  the  time,  etc.),  in  order  that  it  may  prove  **  a  snare*^  and  **  a 
net "  for  the  nations,  who,  at  the  consummation,  shall  be  arrayed  against 
it  and  the  saints  and  God,  saying,  **Come  and  let  us  cut  them  off  from 
being  a  nation;  that  the  name  of  Israel  may  be  no  more  in  reinemorance^^ 
(Ps.  83  : 4). 

Obs.  5.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  extreme  of  conclud- 
ing some  thin^  to  be  obscure  which  the  Spirit  intended  to  be  plainly  un- 
derstood. This  is  illustrated  by  the  predictions  referring  to  the  humilia- 
tion, sufferings,  and  death  of  tfesus,  which,  although  plainly  given,  were 
not  comprehended  by  even  the  disciples  until  fulfiUed.  When  the  gram- 
matical sense  is  observed  to  teach  a  thing  clearly  and  unequivocally,  that 
meaning  must  be  retained,  as  the  history  of  the  past  proclaims.  Brookes 
{EL  of  Proph.  Inter. y  p.  113)  presents  some  admirable  cautions  on  this 
point,  whicn  are  the  more  needed,  since  multitudes  make  that  obscure, 
mystical,  or  spiritual,  that  is  to  be  comprehended  in  its  literal  import,  as 
the  analogy  or  Scripture  and  Faith  proves. 

The  student  wiU  add  the  reason  assigned  nnder  the  preyions  Proposition,  viz. :  that 
a  reTelation,  as  a  matter  of  self-confirmation,  must  contain  some  mystery.  We  must 
quote  the  admirable  language  of  Bow  {Bomiplon  Lectures,  1877,  *'  Christian  Evidences," 
JUec.  1,  p.  5) :  **  Can  we  wonder  that  the  Christian  revelation  should  contain  truths,  of 
which  the  fulness,  like  the  great  works  of  creation  and  providence,  can  only  be  fuUy 
recognized  after  the  lapse  of  time,  and  as  the  result  of  careful  investigation  ?  That  great 
reaaoner,  Bh.  Butler,  clearly  perceived  that  it  is  only  in  conformity  with  the  analogy  of 
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nature,  that  a  book  which  has  been  so  long  in  the  possession  of  mankind  as  the  BiblCi  if 
it  contains  a  Bevelation  from  God,  should  contain  truths  as  yet  undiscovered  ;  and  that 
events,  as  they  come  to  pass,  should  open  and  ascertain  the  meaning  of  Scripture ;  and 
that  such  discoveries  should  be  made  *  in  the  same  way  as  all  other  knowledge  is  ascer- 
tained, by  particular  persons  attending  to,  comparing,  and  pursuing  intimations,  scat- 
tered up  and  down  in  it^  which  are  overlooked  and  disregarded  by  the  generality  of  the 
world.'  ^' 
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Proposition  14.  Sonie  things  pet^taining  to  the  hingdoni  not  so 
easily  comprehended  as  many  suppose. 

This  is  already  seen  by  the  greatness  of  the  subject  (Props.  1  and 
2),  by  the  differences  of  opinion  (Prop.  3)  entertained,  the  connec- 
tion it  sustains  to  the  supernatural  (Props.  6  and  7)  and  to  mys- 
teries (Props.  11,  12,  and  13). 

Obs.  1.  Taking  the  word  '*  mystery"  to  denote,  as  theologians  state, 
something  revealed  that  was  before  unknown.  Revelation  itself  must  be 
carefully  scanned  and  compared  to  appreciate  these.  At  the  same  time, 
whilst  a  fact  is  disclosed,  or  an  ordering  is  divulged,  yet  the  reason  why  it 
will,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  may,  be  accomplished  is  either  not  ex- 
plained or  merely  hinted  at,  thus  leaving  large  room  for  attentive  study 
and  reflection.  Besides  this,  many  things — the  great  burden — relating  to 
the  Kingdom  are  still  in  the  shape  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  and  promise, 
requiring  discrimination  to  distinguish  what  belongs  to  different  dispensa- 
tions, to  the  two  Advents,  to  the  past,  present,  and  future,  so  that  we  may 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  preparatory  stages  and  of  the  Kingdom  it- 
self. The  Apocalypse,  with  its  varied  and  discordant  interpretations, 
alone  proves  .our  proposition. 

Van  Oosteizee  {Oi.  Dog.,  vol.  1,  p.  105)  correctly  observes:  "Now,  indeed,  we  see 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  even  a  revealed  mystery  may  have  its  dark  sides  ;  the 
son  come  forth  from  behind  the  clouds  nevertheless  still  dazzles  our  eyes.  But  Holy 
Scriptnre  nowhere  teaches  that  mystery  as  snch  lies,  and  mnst  necessarily  lie,  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  ken  ;  the  contrary  is  evident  from  1  Cor.  13  : 2  ;  Eph.  3  : 4. 
Mystery,  too,  thongh  never  wholly  penetrated,  may  still  be  known,  bi^t  only  by  means  of 
Bevelation.**  This  corroborates  our  position,  viz.  :  that  the  things  of  the  Kingdom  can 
only  be  found  within  the  limits  of  Scriptnre,  and  can  only  be  understood  to  the  extent 
that  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  and  explain  them. 

Obs.  2.  Some  persons  confidently  tell  us  that  "  the  Gospel  of  the  King- 
dom'* 18  readily  understood  by  all  men,  forgetting  how  variously  it  is  in- 
terpreted and  preached.  This  assertion  is  contradicted  by  the  remark  of 
Jesus,  that  the  revelations  concerning  the  Kingdom  were  only  given  to  be- 
li.evers  and  not  to  those  without  (Mark  4  :  11,  etc.),  and  by  the  declaration 
(John  3  :  13),  that  the  things  relating  to  it  must  be  received  exclusively 
on  the  testimony  of  Him  who  declared  them.  All  men  are  not  believers, 
and  even  multitudes,  who  profess  to  believe,  do  not  receive  this  testimony, 
(as  e.g.  witness  the  rejection  of  much  of  His  Word,  and  of  His  last  revela- 
tion as  given  in  the  ApocaJypse).  Even  among  believers,  the  apostle  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  weak  and  the  strong  (Heb.  5  :  12),  between  the  un- 
learned and  the  understimding  (2  Pet.  3  :  16^,  and  many  exhortations  are 
based  on  a  growth  of  knowledge  and  the  avoidance  of  ignorance.  We  are 
exhorted  that  there  "are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood  "  (2  Pet. 
3  :  16),  some  things  exceeding  the  measure  of  the  wisest,  some  thipgs  be- 
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yond  our  ezperiencey  some  things  so  grand  in  conception  and  associated 
with  the  Infinite,  that  they  can  only  be  apprehended  by  faith.  No  one, 
therefore,  excepting  a  believer,  who  receives  the  word  as  spoken,  the  testi- 
mony as  delivered,  can  duly  appreciate  the  whole  Gospel — good  news — ^per- 
taining to  it.  Those  who  maKe  the  above  assei*tion>  are  led  to  it  by  mis- 
taking repentance,  faith,  obedience,  etc.,  the  adjuncts  or  preparatires  of 
the  Eangaom,  for  the  Kingdom  itself.  We  must  discriminate  between  tne 
means  employed  by  which  the  Kingdom  can  be  obtained — which  is  also 
Gospel  or  glad  tidings — and  the  Kingdom  itself — which  proclaimed  is  the 
Gospel  in  its  fullest  sense. 

Obs.  3.  There  is  no  systematic  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  King- 
dom in  the  Bible.  It  is  ^iven  in  brief  coyenants,  in  separate  pi^^hecies, 
in  detached  portions,  in  fragments,  in  hints,  in  promises,  in  concise  out- 
lines, and  to  bring  all  these  together  in  their  regular  order  much  labor  is 
requisite.  Without  diligent  co^nparison,  no  progress  can  be  made.  A  de- 
Tout  recognition  of  much  that  is  now  regarded  trivial,  or  of  little  practical 
Talue,  is  demanded.  Unless  there  is  a  deep  conviction  that  the  Bible  is  a 
Divine  Record,  and  that,  in  consequence,  everything  that  it  contains 
should  be  duly  weighed  and  placed  in  its  connection  with  the  Divine  Pur- 
pose, it  is  impossiole  to  harmonize  the  Word :  some  discordant  elements 
will  inevitably  appear  to  prevent  unity. 

This  is  illustrated  by  snpposing  that  we  had  lived  just  pieyions  to,  and  daring,  the 
First  Advent.  Had  we  then  taken  np  the  Old  Test,  to  search  after  the  Messiah,  and 
passed  by  the  lesser,  even  minnte,  particnlars,  and  the  detached,  isolated  hints,  referring 
to  the  birth,  life,  betrayal,  scourging,  crucifixion,  etc.,  and  confined  ourselves  to  the 
moral  enlarged  Messianic  descrpitions  (as,  e.g.,  those  representing  His  glory),  we,  too, 
like  the  Jews,  would  have  failed  to  comprehend  the  matter  as  it  was  to  be  realized.  So 
now,  unless  there  is  a  careful  collation  of  aU  passages  that  legitimately  refer  to  the  King- 
dom, error  may,  more  or  less,  be  advanced.  If,  as  claimed,  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word 
of  God,  then  every  word — conceding  that  the  truth  is  given  through  the  language  and 
style  most  familiar  to  the  writer — is  of  importance.  Being  engaged  in  examining  wit- 
nesses for  the  truth,  in  weighing  testimony,  to  dojiLstiee  both  to  the  writers  and  ourselves 
— yea,  to  God  Himself — this  cannot  be  omitted  with  safety.  This  caution  becomes  the 
more  imperative,  since  it  is  pointedly  predicted,  that  many  shall,  by  a  neglect  of  the 
truth,  reject  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom,  and  have  no  faith  even  in  the  coming 
of  the  King. 

Obs.  4.  Avoiding,  on  the  one  band,  the  opinion  of  the  Bomish  Church 
that  the  Scriptures  are  so  unintelligible;  so  obscure  that  they  need  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Church,  of  Councils,  of  the  Fathers,  or  of  the  Pope ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  view  of  some  Protestant  divines,  and  others, 
that  all  things  are  clear  and  intelligible  to  him  who  is  in  the  Spirit — it  is  best 
to  preserve  the  due  medium,  that  whilst  many  things  are  plainly  stated, 
yet  others,  for  the  reasons  ^iven,  can  onl^  be  ascertained  by  laborious  re- 
search, or,  as  some  old  writers  have  quaintly  observed,  by  *'  digging  for 
hid  treasures."  The  Kingdom,  forming  the  subject-matter  of  a  lar^e  por- 
tion of  the  Bible,  cannot  oe  correctly  apprehended  in  its  totality  without 
the  student  passing  over  all  that  the  different  sacred  writers  have  to  say 
concerning  it. 

Obs,  5.  *'  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdoniy^^  as  intimated,  includes  "  the 
mystery  of  God,"  i.e.  the  final,  closing  act  as  presented  Rev.  10  :  7,  em- 
bracing the  ultimate  realization  of  the  previously  ordained  provisionary  in- 
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stitutionfi.  This  is  seen  in  the  language  employed,  for  the  word  in  our  ver- 
sion '*  declared  '^  is  used  to  denote  the  declaration  of  ^ood  tidings,  glad 
news,  so  that  some  (as  e.g.  Editor  of  Froph.  TimeSy  vol.  10,  p.  190)  ren- 
der the  phrase  :  ^*  The  mastery  of  God  is  (to  be)  fulfilled,  even  as  he 
preached  glad  tidings  to  his  servants  the  prophets."  However  translated, 
the  Gospel  undoubtedly  comprehends  the  grand  consummation,  the  per- 
fected Bedemption  realized  only  in  the  Kingdom. 


i 
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Proposition'  15.  The  doctrine  of  the  ktnigdom  can  become  better 
understood  and  appreciated. 

This  follows  from  the  previous  Propositions.  For,  while  it  is  a 
doctrine  exclusively  found  in  Scripture,  and  which  cannot  be  modi- 
fied or  changed  to  suit  the  theories  of  men  without  doing  violence 
to  the  Word,  yet,  as  has  been  shown,  it  is  not  so  cleariy  appre- 
hended in  all  its  details,  in  all  its  depth  and  vastness,  but  that 
additional  light  may  be  thrown  upon  it — ^a  light,  too,  borrowed 
from  the  same  Word. 

Obs,  1.  Some  think  that  religions  truth  is  stationary,  and  this  is  a  faTor- 
ite  charge  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  upon  which 'is  founded  the  ex- 

Sressions  **  antiquated,"  **  stale,"  "  worn  out,"  etc.  Admitting  that  any 
octrinal  matter  contained  in  Holy  Writ  is  final  in  authority,  and  that  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  are  only  to  bo  found  in  their  purity  in  the  BeTelation 
given  by  that  Spirit,  yet  these  same  truths  may  become  more  and  more 
clear  and  distinctiye  by  caref  al  study,  comparison,  analogy,  induction,  de- 
duction, by  considering  their  relationship  to  history,  the  constant  develop- 
ment of  God's  purposes,  the  continued  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind,  and  the  gathering  of  the  elect.  It  ]s  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  believers  that  a  searching  of  the  Scriptures  has  always  added  to 
our  religious  knowledge,  and  eyery  Christian  student  must  gratefully 
acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  this  feature.  The  Bible  is  a  wonderful 
took  in  this  respect. 

The  most  reliable  writers  on  the  side  of  Religion  declare  (e.g.,  Bh.  Butler,  Analogy, 
2,  c.  3)  that  *'trathB  yet  xmdiscemed  **  are  contained  in  the  Scriptxires  ;  that  (Bogers* 
Essays,  vol.  2,  p.  335)  '*  fragments  of  new  truth,  or  more  exact  adjustments  of  old  truths 
may  be  perpetuaUy  expected  ;"  that  (Eaton,  Perm,  qf  Ch.,  p.  219)  ''  the  scheme  of  BeTe- 
lation admits  of  endless  advance  and  indefinite  augmentation."  Gomp.  Domer*s  HU. 
Prot,  Tkeol.,  yol.  2,  p.  4,  Bh.  Law's  Theory  qf  Belig.,  p.  146,  Dean  Stanley's  Sertntms  on 
the  Bible,  p.  112,  Dunn's  Study  of  the  Bilk,  and  the  writings  of  Birks,  Bickersteth,  Bh. 
Newton,  Scheiff,  etc.  Works  speciaUy  designed  for  the  Christian  ministry,  such  as 
Bridge's  On  the  Qi,  Jlidnistry,  Herbert's  Parson,  Mather's  Student  and  Parson,  etc.,  and 
the  Memoirs  and  Lives  of  eminent  Christians  unmistakably  indicate  how  advance  in 
knowledge  is  increased  by  renewed  and  unremitting  study  of  God's  Word  ;  which  many 
truthfully  compare  to  a  precious  mine  revealing  its  treasures  by  **  digging"  for  them,  or 
to  a  constant  flowing  stream  whose  placid  dep&s  and  extent  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
passing  over  its  course  and  sounding  its  clear  waters. 

Obf.  2.  If  it  is  true,  in  the  general,  that  knowledge  can  be  increased^  it 
certainly  must  apply  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom,  so  largely  the  sub- 
ject of  prediction  and  promise  ;  so  extensive  in  its  aims,  preparations,  and 
end  ;  so  complicated  in  its  numerous  details,  hints,  and  obscure  allusions; 
80  described  under  literal,  figurative,  and  symbolical  lan^age  ;  and  so 
varied  in  its  relationship  to  God  and  man^  to  the  Divine  Will  and  human 
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iziiI>erfectio]i.  A  doctrine  which  embraces  the  King,  the  inheritors,  and 
the  subjects,  the  provisionary  dispensations  and  the  final  consummation, 
the  loftiest  topics  and  the  most  precious  promises  that  can  enter  the  mind 
or  encourage  the  hope  of  man,  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  susceptible  of 
being  better  apprehended  in  proportion  as  attention  and  meditation  is 
given  to  it.  Here,  if  anywhere,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  deepest 
study,  the  most  guarded  discrimination,  the  keenest  perception,  the  most 
patient  comparison,  and  the  most  childlike  faith..  Then  an  increase  of 
knowledge — as  the  rich  experience  of  many  testifies — will  also  come. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  good  men,  who  insist  in  their  writings  upon  our  deriv- 
ing doctrine  from  the  stndy  of  the  Bible,  who  lament  that  others  give  a  greater  promi- 
nency to  man's  writings  and  systems  than  to  the  Word,  while  theoretically  right,  in  prac- 
tice laigely  ignore  this  very  feature.  A  doctrine  that  does  not  suit  the  religious  system 
already  adopted,  no  matter  how  strongly  presented,  is  at  once  ignored  or  rejected.  This, 
too,  is  evidence  of  human  infirmity — a  weakness  predicted  in  God's  Word. 

Oh$.  3.  Divine  Truth,  surely,  cannot  be  circumscribed,  when  even,  as 
Chahners  {Bridg.  Treatise^  j>.  1^  has  said  in  relation  to  natural  science  : 
*'  Each  science,  though  definite  in  its  commencement,  has  its  outgoings  in 
the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal."  We  will  allow,  although  subject  to  perver- 
sion,  the  claims  of  scientists  in  reference  to  the  extension  of  truth  in  all 
departments  of  science,  but  ihej  must  also  grant  to  us  that  theological 
truth,  haying  a  higher,  nobler  origin  and  design,  is  not  to  be  restrained  in 
its  advancement.  Nature,  and  not  mere  speculation  or  fancy,  is  the 
abundant  source  from  whence  true  and  increased  knowledge  is  drawn  for 
the  natural  sciences,  so  also  the  Bible  forms  '^  the  inexhaustible  store- 
house" from  whence  biblical  theology  derives  its  solid  foundation  and 
growing  sunerstructure — the  latter  strengthened  by  the  results  manifested 
in  historical  connection,  etc. 

Obs.  4.  In  the  Proposition  it  is  purposely  said,  ^'  can  become  better  un- 
derstood," for  several  reasons  :  (1)  There  is  no  subject  like  this  so  covered 
with  human  additions,  specalations,  and  prejudice.  Hence  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  approach,  divested  of  all  bias  and  preconceived  opinions.  The 
greatest  care  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  extent  and  influence  of  prevailing 
views,  and  no  step  should  be  taken  without  substantial  scriptural  proof  to 
sustain  it.  (2)  Conclusions  respecting  the  Kingdom  should  only  be  dra?m 
after  having  traced  the  subject  from  the  earliest  point  of  its  introduction 
down,  through  the  prophets,  to  the  final  testimonjr  of  Jesus  given  by  John 
the  Bevelator.  Multitudes,  including  most  eminent  men  (as  will  be 
shown  hereafter),  take  an  isolated  passage  and,  without  caring  for  its  con- 
nection, build  an  exclusive  theory  upon  it.  (3)  Covenants,  in  view  of 
their  special  importance  and  fundamental  bearing,  should  have  the  prefer- 
ence in  detenmning  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom.  This,  however,  is  too 
much  overlooked.  (4)  Some  things  are  underrated,  owing  to  their  sim- 
plicity (i.e.  "too  Jewish") :  others  are  rejected  because  utterly  opposed  to 
nnman  expectations  (i.e.  "  How  can  these  things  be  ?") ;  and  others  again 
are  declined  as  utterly  unreasonable,  not  realizing  that  faith  should  appre- 
hend them  simply  because  they  are  recorded  in  tne  truthful  Word  of  God 
(i.e.  with  all  the  laudation  of  faith,  there  is  very  little  Abrahamic  faith  in 
the  world).  (5)  The  difficulties  already  enumerated  in  previous  Propo- 
sitions are  not  sufficiently  considered  ;  difficulties^  not  relating  to  the  na- 
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tore  of  the  Kingdom^  but  to  the  proviBions  made  for  it^  the  time  of  its  man- 
ifestatioDy  the  eventis  connected  with  its  exhibition,  the  symbolical  por- 
traiture of  its  realization,  the  manner  of  its  divine  administration  (die 
divine  and  human  being  united),  and  the  remarkable  and  astounding  inte^ 
positions  of  the  Supernatural  introducing  and  carrying  it  forward  into  the 
eternal  ages — all  oi  which  ought  to  be  duly  considered  in  order  that  in- 
creased light  ma^  be  thrown  upon  the  subject.  With  such  a  spirit,  and 
such  a  posture  of  reco^ition  and  appreciation  of  the  matter  before  ns, 
there  is  a  prospect  before  the  student  of  a  better  understanding  of  the 
doctrine. 
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Proposition  16.  This  hingdom  ccmnot  be  properly  comprehended 
witfiout  acJcTiowledgma  an  intimate  and  internal  connection 
existing  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  doctrine  of  the  kmgdom  is  first  taught  by  covenant,  theo- 
cratic ordering,  and  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is  taken 
for  granted  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  subiect  derived  from  the 
Old  Testament  and  well  under  stood :  for  the  Kingdom  is  preached 
without  any  appended  explanation. 

Oba.  1.  This  Proposition  is  the  more  needed^  since  some  recent  works 
(as  e.g.  Fairbaim  On  Proph.y  p.  164,  etc.)  have  made  efforts  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  the  Old  Test,  as  an  instmctor,  telling  us  that  it  is^far  inferior 
to  the  New  Test.,  that  its  light  is  dim  and  its  utterances  indistinct  in 
comparison  with  the  New,  etc.  This,  in  view  of  our  so  largely  relying 
upon  the  Old  Test.,  is  done  with  such  evident  satisfaction  that  a  canon  of 
interj>retation  is  adopted  which  reads  :  ^^  Evervthing  which  affects  the  con- 
stitution and  destiny  of  the  New  Test.  Church  has  its  clearest  determina- 
tion in  the  New  Test.  Scriptures."  While  wo  cheerfully  admit  that  on 
many  points  (as  e.g.  the  hirth,  life,  sufferings,  death,  etc.,  of  Jesus,  the 
present  ordering  during  the  Times  of  the  Gentiles,  etc.)  the  New  Test, 
gives  additional  and  clearer  light,  yet  such  a  canon  is  exceedingly  unjust 
to  the  Old  Test.,  which  so  largely  deals,  e.g.  in  the  consummation  of  the 
Church's  glory. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  in  many  recent  works,  especiaUy  in  the  department  of 
Bib.  Theology,  the  Old  Test,  is  restored  to  its  proper  position,  thus  corroborating  the 
declarations  found  in  yarioas  Commentaries,  Introdnctions  to  the  Bible,  etc.,  respecting 
a<  fwndaxMnUd  station  of  the  Old  Test,  in  Scripture.     Such  writers  as  Hengstenberg, 
Hftvemick,  Tholack,  Anberlen,  Hofmann,  Kortz,  Delitzsch,  Stanley,  Bonar,  Banmgarten, 
etc.,  have  done  much  in  this  direction,  and  even  Fairbaim,  in  other  places,  enforces  this 
relationship.    The  old  Marcionitic  notion  (comp.  Lardner's   Works,  vol.  9,  p.  256-288, 
giving  also  the  alterations  of  the  New  Test,  by  Marcion)  of  separating  the  Old  Test,  from 
Uie  New,  while  not  carried  to  the  absurd  extent  (as,  under  the  plea  that  the  God  of  the 
Old  Test,  was  different  from  that  of  the  New)  of  ancient  times,  yet  is  still  felt  and  ex- 
pressed in  modem  times  in  various  ways,  especially  in  a  species  of  exalting  the  New  to  a 
wrongful  disparagement  of  the  Old.    Thus  the  Spiritualists,   Free  Beligionists,  etc., 
boldly  proclaim  (as.  e.g.,  Oliver  Porter,  in  Beligio-PhUosopk,  Journal  for  1874)  that  the  Old 
and  New  Tests,  should  be  separated,  and  not  even  bound  together  in  the  same  book,  be- 
cause of  their  being  hostile,  antagonistic  to  each  other  ;  adding,  that  to  join  them  *'  is 
like  putting  new  cloth  into  old  garments,  to  be  rent  asunder.     A  divorce,  doubtless,  wiU 
some  time  be  made.'*    A  writer  in  the  Edirib.  Beview,  Oct.,  1873,  reviewing  Strauss'  work, 
recommends  that "  Oentile  Christianity**  should  not  make  itself  responsible  for  the  Old 
Test,  saying  :  "  We  are  not  Jews,**  etc.,  and  that  **  the  Jewish  Scriptures  do  not  belong 
to  us,  and  that  we  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  them.**    Comp.  Prof.  Norton,  Oenuine- 
ness  €f^  Gospds,  Vol.  2.  p.  402,  Carpenter  On  Mind  and  WVX  in  Nature,  Contemp.  Be- 
▼iew,  1873.    It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  all  such  fail  to  view  the  Bedemptive  Purpose 
as  a  grand  whole,  the  portrayal  of  which  alike  demands  the  Old  and  New  Tests. 
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Ohs.  2.  Onr  entire  argument,  as  we  proceed,  is  a  refutation  of  this  low- 
ering of  the  Old  Test.     A  few  reasons  now  stated,  will  indicate  the  one- 
sidedness  of  those  who  resist  the  claims  of  the  Old  Test,  to  the  sanoie  rank 
and  dignity  of  the  New.     (1)  The  Old  foretells  the  New,  and  the  New 
confirms  the  Old — both  are  indispensably  necessary.     (2)  The  Covenants 
out  of  which,  and  in  which,  the  New  stands,  are  only  contained  in  the 
Old.     (3)  The  prophecies  and  promises  descriptiye  of  tne  New,  are  found 
in  the  Old.      (4^  Both  are  the  Word  of  God,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
received  on  equal  footing,  and  possess  equal  value.     (5)  The  New^  taking 
a  familiar  acauaintance  of  the  Old  for  granted,  and  proceeding  on  this 
supposition,  does  not  supersede  the  Old.      (6)  The  continued  quotation 
from  the  Old  in  the  New,  the  constant  references  to  the  covenanted  prom- 
ises of  the  Old,  the  general  appeal  to  the  predictions  of  the  Old,  the  ex- 
am|)le  of  Jesus  and  of  the  apostles  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  Old — ^all 
this  proves  its  vital  importance.      (7)  The  express  injunction  to  search 
and  study  the  Old  Test.  Scriptures.     (8)  The  declaration  of  Jesas  that 
He  came  to  fulfil  and  not  to  destroy  it,  and  that  every  jot  and  tittle  of  it 
was  precious.     (9)  A  large  portion  of  the  Old,  embracing  entire  chapters 
and  continuous  prophecies,  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  owing  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  Kingdom  and  the  desi^s  of  mercy,  and  hence — as  wiU  be 
shown  hereafter — the  period  of  the  Christian  Church  is  an  intercalary  one, 
extending  through  the  Times  of  the  Gentiles,  and  if  we  desire  to  know  its 
destiny,  its  ultimate  condition  in  the  consummation,  the  Old  must  be  com- 
pared with  the  New.     (10)  Many  things  contained  in  the  Old  yet  to  be 
fulfilled,  are  only  slightly  hinted  at  or   taken  for  granted  in  the  New  ; 
others  of  magnitude  and  vast  importance,  are  not  even  mentioned,  it  being 
supposed  that  every  believer,  as  enjoi7ied,  would  find  them  in  the  Old  and 
incorporate  them.     (11)  The  New  only  professes  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  Divine  Plan  of  Salvation  ;  it  is  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  Old,  but 
not  a  superseding  of  the  Old,  excepting  only  in  the  ordaining  of  certain 
provisionary  and  typical  measures.     (12)  The  destiny  of  all  the  elect,  both 
under  the  Old  and  New,  is  the  same,  showing  that  the  same  truth  Ic^ading 
to  the  same  end,  is  virtuallv  contained  in  both  Tests.,  however  one  may 
add  to  the  other.     (13)  The  unity  of  Divine  Purpose  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  their  combination  ;  without  the  Old  many  of  the  allusions  in 
the  New  could  not  be  understood,  and  without  the  New  much  that  is  in 
the  Old  could  not  be  properly  appreciated.     (14)  The  New,  as  evidenced 
by  our  remarks,  is  built  on  the  Old  as  on  a  foundation,  and  if  separated 
from  the  latter,  its  strength  and  stability  is  diminished,  if  not  destroyed. 
By  this  removal,  as  seen  in  too  many  works,  its  light  is  dimmed  and  its 
testimony  to  the  truth  is  fearfully  weakened.     Hence  no  rule  or  interpre- 
tation should  be  endured  which  arbitrarily  distinguishes  between,  virtually 
severs,  the  same  Word  of  God,  but  we  must  regard  the  Scriptures  as  one 
whoUy  all  significanty  important,  a7id  weighty,  giving  only  when  in  com- 
bination, in  firm  union,  the  steady,  brilliant  light  that  we  need, 

Oomp.  Domer's  Huf.  Prot.  Thtd.,  vol.  2,  p.  435,  etc.,  and  Oosterzee's,  Schmid*s,  and 
Beuss'  Bib.  Tkeols.  of  the  New  Test.  Domer  has  also  remarked  (p.  404,  vol.  2),  ti^at  a 
Bib.  Theol.  of  the  Old  Test,  is  stUl  lacking,  and  until  this  want  is  skilfnUy  snpplied, 
many  will  fail  to  see  the  vast  stores  of  treasures  contained  within  it,  essential  to  a  correct 
apprehension  of  many  doctrinal  points  and  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation.  In  this  respect  a 
lesson  can  be  learned  from  the  early  church  (Hagenbach's  His.  of  Doc,  vol.  1,  p.  87) : 
''  They  frequently  appeal  to  the  connection  existing  between  the  Old  and  New  Tests.  (e.g., 
IrensaxLS,  Adv,  H(Mr.,  4,  9,  etc.),  consequently  implying  that  the  two  parts  of  Scripture 
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belong  together/'  They  do  more  than  thia,  they  so  employ  the  Old  Test,  as  to  indicate 
in  its  covenants  and  prophecies  that  it  contains  stronger  proof  and  clearer  light  in  refer- 
ence to  some  things  that  are  yet  to  be  fnlfiUed  than  the  New  Test.  While  this  is  so,  tiie 
extreme  (Hagenbach*s  Hia.  (/  Doc,,  toL  2,  sec.  292,  note)  mnst  be  aroided  of  preferring 
tbe  Old  to  the  New  as  illustrated,  so  stated  by  Hagenbach,  in  the  writings  of  Herder,  De 
Wette,  and  Umbreit.  The  truth  is,  that  each  gives  a  strong  light  that  must  be  com- 
bined ;  that  the  one  illustrates,  enforces,  and  confirms  the  other. 

Obs.  3.  The  criticism,  then,  of  Emesti  and  others,  that  the  Old  Test, 
might  indeed  have  been  of  some  use  to  the  Jews,  but  certainly  was  not  in- 
tended for  all  mankind,  is  sadly  defective  and  demoralizing,  seeing  that  on 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Test,  promises  depends  our  completed  Salvation, 
our  hone  of  perfected  Kedemption,  the  expectation  of  the  final  restitution 
of  all  tilings.  The  Old  Test,  is  full  of  anticipated,  covenanted,  prophesied 
Salvation  ;  the  New  is  fall  of  the  inestimable  provision  made  for  the 
same  ;  both  unite  in  showing  how  and  when  it  will  be  fully  accomplished. 

The  writer  has  been  pained  to  find  excellent  writers  express  themselves  inoau- 
tionsly,  when,  e.g.,  referring  to  the  Old  Test,  as  preparative  to  the  New  (which  is  also 
trae),  Uiey  inform  (as  Pressense,  The  Redeemer,  p.  98)  us  *'  that  the  Old  Test,  speaks  to  Us 
of  the  preparation  for  Salvation,  whilst  the  New  Test,  speaks  of  its  realization.''  This  is 
only  a  half  truth  ;  in  point  of  fact  both  speak  the  same  language  ;  and  the  Old  Test.,  as 
comparison  abundantly  shows,  has  more  to  say  of  the  final  re^ization  than  the  New. 
Bow  (Bampton  Lectures,  1877,  p.  22)  presents  an  injurious  limitation,  as  foUows  :  **  So 
likewise  I  accept  Paley's  general  positions,  that  the  Christian  advocate  is  only  concerned 
with  the  Old  Test,  so  fiir  as  portions  of  it  have  received  the  direct  sanction  of  our  Lord." 
The  other  portions  he  thinks  important  only  in  the  "  elaboration  of  a  true  (Christian  the- 
ology." But  this  is  too  restrictive,  and  at  once  trammels  the  study  of  the  Christ,  the 
Kingdom,  etc.  Some  recent  writers  might  learn  a  lesson  from  even  De  Wette  (quoted  by 
Bikhr  and  requoted  by  Fairbaim  Typology,  p.  34),  who,  with  all  his  liberalism,  could 
say  :  **  Christianity  sprang  out  of  Judaism.  Long  before  Christ  appeared,  the  world  was 
prepared  for  His  appearance  ;  the  entire  Old  Test,  is  a  great  prophecy,  a  great  type  of 
Him  who  was  to  come  and  has  come.  Who  can  deny  that  the  holy  seers  of  the  Old  Test, 
saw  fea  spirit  the  Advent  of  Christ  long  before  He  came,  and,  in  prophetic  anticipations, 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  clear,  descried  the  new  doctrine  ?  The  typological  com- 
parison, also,  of  the  Old  Test,  with  the  New,  was  by  no  means  a  mere  play  of  fancy,  nor 
can  it  be  regarded  as  altogether  the  result  of  accident,  that  the  evangelical  history,  in 
the  most  important  particulars,  runs  parallel  with  the  Mosaic.  Christianity  lay  in  Juda- 
ism as  leaves  and  fruits  do  in  the  seed,  though  certainly  it  needed  the  divine  sun  to  bring 
them  forth.** 

Obs.  4.  Unbelievers,  wise  in  perceiving  the  intimate  and  abiding  con- 
nection existing  between  the  Old  and  "New  Tests.,  attack  the  Old  with  the 
correct  opinion,  that  just  in  proportion  as  they  can  show  that  the  Old  is 
**  antiquated,  unreliable,  uncertain"  in  its  utterances,  etc.,  to  the  same 
extent  will  they  lessen  the  authority  and  force  of  the  New.  Knowing  full 
well,  as  the  majority  of  writers  on  Inspii*ation  hold,  that  both  are  equally 
inspired  and  of  equal  authority,  and  that  both  are  to  be  interpreted  as  the 
contiyiuous  Word  of  God,  they  believe  that  if  one  falls  the  other  must  also 
sa£Fer.  This  teaches  us,  therefore,  how  guarded  we  should  be  in  lowering 
the  standard  of  the  Old,  lest  by  so  doing,  in  so  far  the  efforts  of  destructive 
tendencies  are  countenanced. 

Here,  as  our  argument  will  develop  more  fuUy  hereafter,  is  the  fatal  defect  in  the 

Srstem  of  the  Socinians  (Hagenbach* s  His.  of  Doc.,  vol.  2,  sec.  242),  who  receive  only  the 
ew  Test,  as  eanonioal ;  the  Old  Test,  having  only  a  historical  value,  useful  but  not 
necessary  to  be  read,  etc.  Its  importance  and  exceeding  value  as  a  doctrinal  basis,  is  by 
tiiem,  and  others,  too  much  ignored  ;  and  the  inevitable  result  is.  the  utter  impossibility 
of  recognizing  the  Theocratic  Personage  in  Jesus  as  covenanted.    It  is  well  to  notice. 
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that  at  the  >eiy  time  God  is  raising  np  eminent  men  to  defend  the  neoessaxy  intimate 
relationship  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests.,  and  that  both  mnst  be  conjoined  to  give  us  a 
true  conception  of  the  Divine  Purpose  in  Bedemption — both  being  indispensable — ^proia- 
inent  persons  also  arise  (even  in  the  pale  of,  and  enjoying  the  emoloments  of  the  church), 
who  persistently  attack  the  authenticity,  credibility,  and  inspiration  of  the  Old  Test, 
especially  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  recent  efforts  of  Colenso  in  this  direction  are  fresh 
in  the  reader's  mind.  The  attack,  if  successful,  would  invalidate  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity itself  ;  for  such  is  the  connection  existing  between  Moses  and  Christ  that  both 
stand  or  fall  together.  An  eminent  Jewish  Kabbi  in  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  quoted  in  The 
IsraeliU  Indeed  for  Oct.,  1863,  aigues,  justly,  that  if  the  Pentateuch  is  not  in  the  main  the 
product  of  Moses,  or  at  least  worthy  of  reception  as  divine,  then  it  must  be  an  '*  impu- 
dent forgery,**  and  the  prophets,  Jesus,  and  the  Evangelists,  who  all  received  it  ^'  in  its 
present  shape*'  as  genuine,  etc.,  are  all  equally  guilty  of  gross  deception.  The  Babbi 
presses  this,  quoting  Luke  16  :  31,  etc.,  and  shows  the  inconsistency  of  Colenso*s  positioa 
(stiU  retaining  the  New  Test,  as  inspired)  by  stating  that  if  Jesus  was  not  inspired  when 
He  assumed  the  truth  of  the  Pentateuch  and  appli^  it  in  teaching,  *'  neither  can  He  be 
regarded  as  infallible  with  respect  to  His  application  of  passages  from  the  prophets  of 
Judah  and  the  Psalms. '  *  There  is  no  logical  escape  from  this  dilemma  ;  any  lowering 
of  the  Old  Test,  inevitably  recoils  upon  the  New.  Conway,  in  correspondence  with  CUt. 
Com,,  May  31,  1879.  says  :  '*  The  learned  Prof.  Bepp,  of  Munich  University,  is  writing  a 
remarkable  series  of  articles  in  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  in  which  he  advocates  the  discard- 
ing of  the  Old  Test,  altogether  as  the  basis  of  Christianity.  *'  ' '  Dr.  David  Asher,  a 
learned  Jew,  answers  :  *  If  he  (Sepp)  should  carry  his  point,  he  would,  indeed,  widen  the 
breach  between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  But  the  question  is,  Who  would  be  the 
greater  loser  by  the  process?*  "  Draper  {His.  Conflict,  p.  225)  very  coolly  advises  the 
Christian  Church  not  to  burden  itself  with  the  Pentateuch,  but  to  relegate  it  back  to  the 
Jews  ;  and  if  this  gratuitous  counsel  (so  sagely  proffered)  were  adopted,  he  would  be  the 
first  to  show  how  destructive,  in  its  logical  sequence,  it  would  be  to  Christianity.  Others* 
observing  the  disintegrating  efforts  of  professed  believers  which  destroy  the  unity,  sar- 
castically (as  Mill)  refer  to  those  who  believe  the  Bible  to  be  one  book  ;  some  sneeringly 
assert  that  the  only  union  to  be  found  existing  is  that  in  the  line  of  "  Jewish  ideas  and 
prejudices.**  Bogers  {Superh.  Grig,  of  the  Bible,  Ap.  p.  i41)  refers  to  Alexander's  Conneetton 
and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests.,  Lord  Hatherley*s  Continuity  of  the  Bible,  and  to  a 
work  entitled  Divine  Fbotprints  in  the  Bible,  as  enforcing  this  intimate  connection,  and 
then  adds  :  ''Many  in  our  day,  as  well  as  some  in  former  times,  would  endeavor  to  extri- 
cate Christianity  £rom  certain  difficulties  by  cutting  the  ligaments  between  it  and  Juda- 
ism.  They  would  displace  it  from  what  they  regard  its  precarious  foundations  in  the 
Old  Test.  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  this  cannot  be  done  without  leaving  both  in 
ruins."  He  then  quotes  Herder  (Pref.  to  i^irii  of  Heh.  Poetry),  who,  notwithstanding  his 
free  spirit  of  criticism,  writes  :  "  Der  Grund  der  Theologie  ist  die  Bibel,  und  der  Grund 
des  N.  T.  ist  das  alte.  UnmOglich  verstehen  wir  jenes  recht,  wenn  wir  dieses  nicht 
verstehen  ;  denn  Christ  enthum  ist  aus  dem  Judenthum  hervorg^angen,  der  Genius  der 
Sprache  ist  in  beiderlei  Biichem  derselbe,**  etc. 

Obs.  5.  Martensen^  a  most  estimable  writer^  gives  the  keynote  to  a  pre- 
vailing treatment  of  the  Old  Test.  He,  whilst  recognizing  the  importance 
and  value  of  the  Old,  makes  it  too  subsidiary  to  the  New,  opening  a  wide 
gap  for  varied  interpretation,  in  declaring,  that  '*  the  contents  (of  the  Old) 
cannot  be  received  by  the  Christian  mind  as  present  truths  without  being 
regenerated  by  the  new  Spirit  of  Christianity,  and  in  various  respects  re- 
constructed.^^ Alas  !  to  this  specious  '^  regeneration"  and  to  this  subtle 
**  spirit  of  reconstruction,*'  which  is  only  another  mode  of  expressing  a 
spiritualizing  and  accommodating  interpretation,  we  are  indebted  for  an 
ignoring  of  the  plain  oath-bound  covenants  of  God  the  covenanted  and 
predicted  Messianic  Kingdom. 

This  position,  so  unjust  to  the  Old  Test.,  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  Old  Test  is 
superseded  by  the  New,  and  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Old,  as  once  held  by  the 
Jews,  is  antagonistic  to  the  New,  and  that,  consequently,  the  literal,  grammatical  sense 
must  give  place  to  another,  additional  one  grafted  upon  the  Old.  This  whole  theory  is  o 
violation  of  the  laws  of  language,  of  the  Bevelation  of  God*s  Purposes  as  given  to  ancient 
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b^ieyers  and  tmsted  in  by  them,  and  it  places  the  Israelites,  before  the  Advent,  in  the 
posture  of  an  ignorant,  self-deceived  people  who  trusted  in  a  grammatical  sense  which  is 
a  lie— in  plainly  expressed  covenants  and  promises  which,  as  understood  by  them,  they 
never  comprehended.  In  brief,  it  makes  God  teaching  what  they  could  not  understand, 
prophesying  what  they  could  not  apprehend,  and  developing  a  faith  and  hope  that  can 
never  be  realized.  Besides  this,  the  reader  will  observe  that  Martensen's  notion  takes  it 
for  gpranted  that  the  New  Test,  is  well  understood.  This  idea  forms  one  of  the  rules 
that  Waldegrave  presents  in  his  Lectures  on  New  Test  MiUenarianism  ;  but  unfortunately 
for  its  successful  application,  those  who  employ  it — owing  to  the  various  engrafted 
senses— are  not  agreed  among  themselves  respecting  large  portions  of  the  New  Test., 
because  of  their  adopted  system  of  interpretation.  Briefly,  no  student  can  afford  to 
occupy  such  an  exclusive  position  ;  the  true  scholarly  method,  commended  by  common 
sense  and  due  respect  for  God's  whole  Word,  is  to  interpret  both  by  the  same  laws  qf  lan- 
guage, and  to  observe,  on  any  given  subject,  which  part,  the  Old  or  the  New,  advances 
the  most  revelation  or  information,  receiving  the  same  as  of  equal  authority. 

Obs.  6.  The  Kingdom  being  a  leading  subject  of  many  portions  of  the 
Old  Test.;  a  subject  specially  mentioned  in  covenant  and  prophecy,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  understand  it  properly  without  passing  over  the 
same.  This  ia  realized  the  more,  if  it  is  considered  that  the  doctrine 
originates  in  the  Old  Test.  ;  that  the  New  Test,  in  its  opening  takes  a 
knowledge  of  the  Old  for  granted;  that  in  view  of  such  a  previous  ob- 
tained information  important  details  given  in  the  Old  are  either  slightly 
presented  or  omitted  in  the  New  ;  and  that,  aside  from  the  Apocalypse, 
the  most  glowing  and  extended  descriptions  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom, 
as  God*8  predictions  relating  to  it  receive  an  ample  verification,  are  still 
foand  in  the  Old.  It  is  not  uncharitable  to  suspect,  that  one  reason  why 
so  many  meanings  and  contradictory  definitions  are  given  to  the  Kingdom, 
arises  from  the  neglect — conscious  or  unconscious,  designed  or  unde- 
signed— of  the  Old  Test.  Scriptures,  or,  from  an  artful,  misleading,  but 
well-intended  exaltation  of  the  New  over  the  Old,  as  if  some  great  and 
vital  difference  existed  between  them  instead  of  their  being  inseparably 
07ie. 

Kany  have  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  instruction  of  the  Old  Test,  is  solely  element- 
ary, being  supplemented  by  that  of  the  New  Test.  This  is  taught  in  many  of  our  Sys- 
tematic Theologies  (e.g.,  Knapp,  etc.)  ;  but  this  is  evidently  an  error,  seeing  that  much 
of  the  Old  Test,  remains  yet  to  be  fulfilled  ;  that  Peter  ^2  Pet.  1  :  19)  tells  believers  to 
take  heed  of  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  as  to  a  light  until  uie  day  of  Christ  appears  ;  that 
Paul  (2  Tim.  3  :  14-17)  exhorts  a  minister  to  apply  himself  to  the  Old  Test.  Scriptures, 
not  to  obtain  elementary  knowledge  but  to  perfect  himself  ;  that  Christians  are  directed 
by  the  apostles  to  find  the  hope  of  Salvation,  the  promises  of  completed  Bedemption  in 
the  Scriptures  previously  given  ;  and  that  constant  reference  is  made  to  the  Old  Test,  as 
the  storehouse  of  promised  deliverance  given  in  covenant  and  prophecy.  It  is  true  that 
Home  things  in  the  Old  Test,  are  elementary,  such  as  typical  and  provisionary  institu- 
tions, but  to  make  all  faU  into  the  same  category  is  doing  the  grossest  violence  to  its  con- 
tents and  the  example  of  the  first  believers.  It  appears  tiiat  the  main  passage  of  Script- 
are,  which  led  to  such  an  unjust  inference  and  discrimination,  is  the  one  in  Matt. 
11  :  11.  How  this  verse  is  to  be  understood  will  appear  hereafter,  as  we  shall  examine 
it  in  detail,  on  account  of  the  varied  use  to  which  it  is  put.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
able  advocates  of  Christianity  fall  into  this  notion.  Thus,  e.g.,  Van  Oosterzee  (Ch.  Dog., 
▼oL  1,  p.  17)  says,  that "  the  writings  of  the  New  Test,  must  be  placed  before  those  of 
the  Old,"  and  approvingly  quotes  J.  MuUer  :  '*  It  is  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Test,  that 
the  dogmatic  proof  must  return  to  found  its  dogmas  securely  on  Christ  Himself.*'  This 
is  aimply,  as  already  shown,  a  one-sided  discrimination.  Now  whilst  the  New  Test,  is 
exceedingly  precious,  cannot  be  neglected  without  vital  defect,  gives  us  the  desired  proof 
in  and  through  Jesus  Christ  how  the  Old  Test,  and  New  Test,  promises  can  be  fulfilled, 
and  teaches  us  in  the  plainest  manner  how  to  attain  Salvation  through  Jesus,  etc.,  yet 
much,  very  much  doctrinally  expressed  in  the  New  finds  Us  true  basis  back  in  the  Old. 
This  the  apostles,  Uie  Evangelists,  yea,  Jesus,  teach  us  when  appealing  to  the  Old  as  ful- 
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filled,  6.g.,  in  the  Person,  character,  life,  sufferings,  etc.,  of  JesuB.  The  Messiahship  of 
the  promised  David's  Son  is  delineated  in  the  Old  Test.,  and  in  deciding  the  doctnnal 
question  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesns,  the  question  must  be  answered,  whether  the  Christ 
of  the  New  Test,  corresponda  in  aU  respects  wUh  the  Christ  covenanted  and  pronnsed  m  tbt 
Old.  This  simple  illustration  shows  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  exalt  the  one  portion 
aboTe  the  other,  but  that  both  are  indispensable  and  mutually  confirm  each  otiber.  Ad- 
mitting fully  tiiat  the  New  contains  in  a  large  measure  (he  st^ient  provisionary  for  Salva. 
tion,  yet  the  grand  theme  of  both  is  Salvation,  and  the  Old,  in  view  of  its  unfulfilled  por- 
tions, etc.,  is  far  more  than  a  "  preliminary  training."  If  the  rule  given  by  Oosteiaee 
{Ch.  Dog.,  vol.  1,  p.  169)  be  admitted,  it  will,  if  logically  applied,  give  the  preference  to 
the  Old  instead  of  the  New.  The  rule  is  :  "A  part  of  Scripture  has  so  much  the  higher 
value  in  proportion  as  it  is  of  greater  importance  for  our  knowledge  of  the  Kingdom  of  <?ocL" 
For,  as  will  be  shown,  the  covenants  and  prophecies  (which  the  New  Test  takes  so 
largely  for  granted  as  well  known)  rating  to  the  Kingdom,  and  fundamenial  to  its  com- 
prehension, are  in  the  Old  Test. — yea,  our  chief  knowledge  is  derived  therefrom,  and, 
therefore,  the  Old  cannot  be  inferior  to  the  New.  Oosterzee  and  MQller  forget  lohere  the 
dogmatical  ground  was  in  the  quite  early  church,  brfore  the  New  Test,  was  written,  or 
formed  into  a  canon. 
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Proposition  17.   Without  study  of  tlie  propliecies^  no  adequate 
idea  can  be  obtained  of  tlie  Tcingdom. 

The  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  is  a  revelation  from  God,  and  "  Ood 
spake  by  the  Prophets^^^  lor  *'  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time 
by  the  will  of  man^  but  holy  men  (^  Ood  spaTce  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost "  (Luke  1 :  70,  2  Pet.  1 :  21,  2  Tim.  3  :  16,  etc.). 
Tfiie  descriptions  of  it  come  to  us  mainly  through  prediction,  em- 
bracing a  Divine  Purpose  pertaining  to  the  future  beyond  the  power 
of  human  sagacity  and  knowledge  to  discern  and  portray. 

Fairbaim  (On  Proph^  has  the  correct  idea,  when,  as  the  Amer.  editor  remarks,  '*  We 
find  as  the  result  that  prophecy  is  a  sublime  portraiture  of  the  Kingdom  of  God."  How 
faithfoUy  he  followed  the  prophetic  portraiture  is  another  question. 

Obs.  1.  Hence  arises  the  necessity,  if  accurate  knowledge  of  the  King- 
dom is  desired,  of  receiving  what  God,  through  the  prophets,  has  revealed 
concerning  it  Jesus  was  the  subject  of  prophecy,  and  we  know  that  He 
truly  came  becaase  in  Him  the  prophecies  pertaining  to  His  First  Advent 
were  strictly  fulfilled.  Jesus  and  the  apostles  constantly  appeal  to  this  : 
that  the  Scriptures  testified  concerning  Him^  and  that  their  testimony  was 
true,  being  verified.  Precisely  so  witn  this  Kingdom  ;  for  it  is  the  great 
theme  of  the  prophets,  and  we  can  only  know  that  it  has  really  come  when 
the  predictions  relating  to  it  are  realized. 

Prophecy  has  been  compared  (Wilson's  Three  Sermons,  p.  6,  quoted  by  Stanley)  "  to 
a  golden  thread  '*  stretching  to  the  end  of  the  web.     But  in  our  estimation  it  is  more 
tlMJk  this  :  it  is  the  warp,  the  golden  chain  into  which  time  fills  and  weaves  its  threads, 
the  latter  interlinked  and  supported  by  the  former.     It  contains  the  substance  of  Reve- 
lation and  History.    Strike  out  of  the  Scriptures  Prophecy,  fulfiUed  and  unfulfilled,  and 
the  very  essence  of  them  •  the  most  precious  portion — is  also  removed.     The  early  Fathers, 
when  they  designated  the  Piophets  '*  Theologians,"  were  evidently  impressed  by  the 
profound  relationship  that  their  utterances  sustained  to  our  knowledge  of  divine  things. 
The  church,  if  it  desires  an  increase  of  knowledge,  must  return  to  this  Scriptural  attitude. 
Some  writers  in  their  haste  and  eagerness  to  oppose  the  study  of  Prophecy  (because  we 
lay  much  stress  on  it),  tell  us  that  its  doctrinal  aspect  is  of  little  account,  and  dare 
to  assert,  that  '*  the  folly  of  basing  a  tenet  upon  unfulfilled  prophecy  has  grown  to  be  an 
axiom  in  theology."    Such  an  axiom  was  unknown  to  ancient  worthies  before  and  imme- 
diately after  the  First  Advent,  and  is  discarded  by  a  sound  theology  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  Church,  seeing  that  quite  a  number  of  doctrines  are  dependent 
upon  unfulfilled  prophecy,  as,  e.g.,  the  Second  Advent,  the  Antichrist,  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews,  the  MiUennial  age,  the  consummation,  the  judgment  day,  the  resurrection, 
the  realization  of  eternal  life  in  the  final  restitution,  the  New  Heavens  and  New  Earth, 
the  New  Jerusalem,  etc.     The  promises  of  the  New  Test,  relating  to  the  future  are  based 
on  unfulfilled  predictions  of  the  Old,  are  repetitions  of  the  same,  and  thus  renewed  pre- 
dictions.   Surely  if  angelic  beings  taJce  a  deep  interest  in  the  divine  predictions — if  the 
redeemed  are  represented  as  rejoicing  in  their  bestowal  and  realization,  we,  who  need 
their  light,  ought  to  receive  the  bright  assurances  with  gratitude  and  joy. 

Ohs.  2.  Prophecy  takes  higher  ground  than  that  of  merely  being  a  pre- 
diction of  the  future,  or  a  witness  to  the  truth,  or  a  message  of  hope. 
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Whilst  all  this,  it  is  above  all  a  Revelation  of  Ood's  Will  and  Purpose ; 
and,  therefore,  while  the  preceding  flow  from  it,  a  still  grander  result  is 
attained  when  combining  and  linking  together  the  predictions  of  God. 
Then  we  find,  from  first  to  last,  that  they  publish  a  predetermined  counsel 
of  God,  a  great  Redemptive  Process^  all  centering  in  the  predestined  King 
and  Kingdom. 

Negative  oriticism  endeavors  here  and  there  to  break  this  connected  chain  ;  nnATBil- 
ingly,  however,  seeing  that  "  all  the  prophets  witness,"  and  their  united  testimony,  sepa- 
rated by  centuries  and  ages,  form  an  unbroken  unity.  God  has  given  us  numerous 
prophecies,  some  in  detached  portions,  others  in  brief  fragments,  which  require  special 
attention  to  systematize,  but  when  once  brought  together  and  compared  evince  a  znosi 
blessed  design,  a  most  glorious  Plan,  such  as  man  and  creation  neecZs  to  secure  pemui- 
nent,  everlasting  happiness.  Together  they  form  "  a  sure  word/*  something  "■  where- 
unto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed/ '  being  eminently  worthy  of  the  most  careful  investi- 
gation. Together  they  give  ''a  light"  (comp.  Barnes'  admirable  remarks  on  2  Pet^ 
1  :  19),  which  is  the  only  safe  guide  until  the  greater  illumination  of  the  coming  day.  li 
is  a  matter  of  amazement  that  so  many  professed  Theologies  either  ignore  or  slightly 
touch  this  Grod-given  '*  light."  Within  the  limits  and  design  of  this  work  it  is  impoasi. 
ble  to  give  the  rules  for  interpreting  Prophecy  ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  not  needed,  seeing 
that  we  have  various  works  on  the  subject.  The  principle  of  Interpretation  adopted 
(Prop.  4)  by  us  sufficiently  explains  our  position,  showing  that  the  ordinary  rules  fotr 
interpreting  literal,  figurative,  symbolic,  and  typical  language  are  to  be  observed.  The 
reader  will  find  these  presented  in  Bickersteth's  Guide,  Brooke's  El.  of  Proph.  Inier.^ 
Lord's  Lit.  and  Thed.  Journal,  and  Introd,  to  ths  Apoc,,  Home's  Irdrod.,  Winthrop's  fre- 
mium  Essay  on  Proph.  Symbols,  Stuart's  EL  of  Irderp.,  etc.  Davison's  Dis.  on  PropK 
fixes  a  ^  Criterion  of  Prophecy,"  and  ably  shows  its  application  to  Jesus  at  the  First 
Advent,  to  the  Church,  Jewish  Nation,  etc. 

In  reference  to  the  definitions,  a  few  words  are  in  place.     Home  (Tnlro.,  vol.  1,  p.  119) 
says  :  "  Prophecy  is  a  miracle  of  knowledge,  a  declaration,  or  description,  or  representa- 
tion of  something  future,  beyond  the  power  of  human  sagacity  to  discern  or  to  calculate, 
and  it  is  the  highest  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  supernatural  communion  with  the 
Deity,  and  of  the  truth  of  a  revelation  from  God."     M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Oy<Jop. 
defines  it :  *'  God's  communication  to  the  Church,  to  be  her  light  and  comfort  in  time  of 
trouble  and  perplexity,"  and  adds  the  following,  from  Vitringa  :  "  A  prediction  of  some 
contingent  circumstance  or  event  in  the  future,  received  by  immediate  or  direct  revela- 
tion" ;  Dr.  Pye  Smith  :  *'  A  declaration  made  by  a  creature  under  the  inspiration  and 
commission  of  the  omniscient  God  relating  to  an  event  or  series  of  events  which  have 
not  taken  place  at  the  time  the  prophecy  is  uttered,  and  which  could  not  have  been  cer- 
tainly  foreknown  by   any  science  or  wisdom  of  man  ;"  other  writers :  "  Prophecy  is 
nothing  but  the  history  of  events  before  they  come  to  pass."    It  refers  also  to  Dean 
Magee  as  dissenting  '*  from  this  popular  but  erroneous  view,"  and  making  the  prophet 
to  be  "  the  religious  teacher  of  his  age,  whose  aim  is  the  religious  education  of  those 
whom  he  addresses."     This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  numerous  similar  definitions,  and 
there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  all  of  them.     But,  after  all,  they  only  give  a  partial  view, 
for  while  neither  ignoring  the  predictive  character,  nor  its  evidential  nature,  nor  the 
moral  element  (the  religious  instraction  of  the  age  in  which  delivered  and  of  successive 
ages),  it  ia  self-evident  that  prophecy  is  largely  intended  to  reveal  the  Divine  Purpose  riot- 
ing to  the  Plan  of  Redemption.     To  illustrate  our  meaning  by  a  single  prophecy  :  take 
Deut.  32,  and  we  have  not  merely  a  prediction  of  a  series  of  events  and  viduable  religious 
instruction,  but  we  have  a  divine  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  ultimately— after 
a  terrible  trial,  etc. — covenanted  promises  are  to  be  realized.    Hence  prophecy  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  system  of  revelation,  revealing,  incorporating,  and  systematizing 
truths,  which  could  in  no  other  way  be  obtained.     Therefore  in  Theology  proper,  in 
order  to  comprehend  God's  purpose  in  Bedemption  and  present  a  systematic  statement 
of  the  Plan  of  Salvation,  it  should  be  brought  forth  prominetiUy,  and  subjected  to  careful 
study.     The  lack  of  this  presents  us  with  serious  defects  in  the  various  systems  of  The- 
ology, especially  in  the  part  pertaining  to  Eschatology. 

Williamson  {Letters  to  a  MUlenarian,  p.  177)  informs  us  that  the  restoration  of  the  Ring, 
dom  and  Christ's  future  reign  (i.e.,  its  proper  conception)  is  not  dependent  on  "  the 
meaning  of  certain  predictions  of  the  prophets,  for  lam  no  student  of  the  prophets,  but  on 
the  question,  Who  are  the  lawful  heirs  of  the  bequests  made  to  tiie  seed  of  Abraham  ? 
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This  seems  to  be  a  qnestioii  totally  distinct  from  the  question,  What  are  the  contents  o£ 
the  yinJl  ?  and  should  surely  be  definitely  settled  before  we  look  at  the  contents  of  the 
Trill ;  for  before  I  know  whether  I  am  an  heir,  the  contents  of  the  will  are  of  little  conse- 
quence to  me.' '  This  author,  an  amiable  writer,  and  free  from  the  usual  reproaches 
against  us,  in  striving  to  wrest  from  us  our  vantage  ground  on  prophecy,  makes  a  con- 
fession that  vitiates  his  own  labor.  If  no  student  of  the'pro]>het8,  how  can  he  even 
undertake  the  expounding  of  his  prior  question,  seeing  that  the  prophets  enter  largely  in 
hoth  questions,  respecting  the  will  (to  use  his  figure)  and  the  heirship— they  being  the 
expounders  of  the  Divine  Purpose  concerning  both.  This  lack  is  seen  throughoat  his 
"Zetters,'*  reversing  a  logical  consideration  of  the  whole  subject.  He  overlooks  two 
essential  points  :  (1)  That  before  we  are  heirs,  we  are  invited  by  prophets  and  apostles 
to  consider  and  study  this  ''Will,"  in  order  that  we  may  be  induced  to  become  heirs 
through  the  acceptance  of  the  Christ,  and  (2)  that  the  contents  of  the  will  are  of  primary 
importance,  because  unless  vfe first "  look  at  the  contents*'  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  heirship.  It  certainly  needs  no  discussion,  that  the  contents  of  the  will  precede  the 
heirship,  and  that»  therefore,  the  first  question  to  be  decided  is  that  referring  to  the  will 
itself.  When  it  is  found  that  a  will  is  really  made,  and  that  we  are  noticed  in  it,  being 
assured  of  an  heirship  under  certain  conditions  imposed  by  the  testator,  a  deepened  in- 
terest arises  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  all  the  details,  and  worthy  of  its  provi- 
sions, and  this  will  correspondingly — inevitably — make  us  students  of  prophecy.  (In  ref . 
to  his  view  of  the  heirship,  see  Prop.  64.) 

Obs.  3.  Conceding  that  Prophecy  has  thus  a  higher  province  than  that 
of  merely  foretelling  future  events,  yet  every  believer  in  the  Word  ought  to 
insist^  that  such  a  foretelling  is  a  most  important,  essential  feature  a7id 
proof  of  the  Prophet^s  mission.  That  spirit  of  compromising  with 
Nationalism,  by  which,  under  the  shallow  pretence  that  the  Prophets  had 
nobler  duties  to  perform  than  that  of  predicting,  the  predictions  them- 
selves are  lowered  or  set  aside,  is  to  be  avoided  as  derogatory  to  the  pro- 
phetical office. 

As  we  shall  largely  use  their  predictive  authority  in  our  argument,  placing  it  in  the 
front  rank  where  the  Bible  and  the  early  Fathers  set  it,  some  additional  remarks  may  be 
needed.  Infidels,  next  to  miracles,  have  most  violently  assaulted  prophecy  (also  a  mira- 
cle). Seeing  how  largely  the  Word  of  God  is  dependent  upon  it,  how  believers  have 
.appealed  to  it  as  evidence  of  its  credibility  and  inspiration,  now  the  very  life  of  Chris- 
tianity is  bound  up  with  it,  they  directed  their  attack  with  the  cry  that  it  was  either 
disparaging  to  God,  or  a  tender  to  fatalism,  or  incredible  to  reason,  or  mere  foolishness, 
or  the  natural  suggestions,  shrewd  foresight  and  guesses  of  man  ;  some  predictions  were 
given  after  the  events,  others  were  never  fulfilled,  some  were  so  obscure  that  they  are 
utterly  unreliable,  others  were  interpolations  of  a  succeeding  age  to  subserve  political  or 
religious  purposes,  etc.  With  such  men  it  is,  of  course,  vain  to  reason,  for  the  case  is 
prefucU/ed  ;  and  any  move  to  get  rid  of,  or  weaken,  its  testimony,  is  deemed  honorable. 
To  appeal  to  prophecies  fulfilled,  such  as  related  to  Babylon,  Tyre,  Nineveh,  Jerusalem, 
etc.  (snowing  also  that  the  writers  lived  long  before  the  events  transpired),  is  to  exhibit 
our  ignorance  ;  to  show  that  prophecies  are  now  fulfiUing  in  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews, 
in  the  continued  down-treading  of  Jerusalem  under  Gentile  feet,  in  Mohammedanism 
and  the  Turkish  Empire,  in  Gentile  domination,  in  the  Papacy,  in  the  condition  of  the 
church  and  the  world,  etc.,  is  to  manifest  our  credulity  ;  to  indicate  the  relationship 
that  individual  prophecy  sustains  to  the  whole,  and  to  point  to  the  future  as  the  period 
when  those,  claimed  by  them  as  unfulfilled,  shall  be  realized,  is  to  display  an  unreason- 
able faith.  So  be  it  then,  if  men  desire  to  elevate  themselves  to  the  judgment  seat,  deem- 
ing themselves  perfectly  adequate  to  decide  what  is  proper  and  what  improper  for  the 
Almighty  to  perform  ;  what  is  worthy  and  what  unworthy  of  credence  in  His  Word.  The 
opposite  reasons,  influencing  them  in  their  rejection,  are  aptiy  delineated  by  Isaiah  (ch. 
29  :  11,  12) :  *'  The  vision  of  all  is  become  unto  you  as  the  words  of  a  book  that  is  sealed, 
which  men  deliver  to  one  that  is  learned,  saying.  Bead  this,  I  pray  thee  ;  and  he  saith,  I 
cannot,  for  it  is  sealed  ;  and  the  book  is  delivered  to  him  that  is  not  learned,  saying. 
Bead  this,  I  pray  thee  ;  and  he  saith,  I  am  not  learned.'*  It  is  impossible  to  conciliate 
such  a  class,  for  the  objections  come  more  from  the  heart  than  from  the  mind,  rather 
from  indisposition,  lack  of  moral  sympathy  than  from  careful  study,  and  every  effort  in 
the  way  of  concession  to  their  demands,  is  only  hailed  as  an  evidence  of  weakness. 
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There  has  been  a  tendency,  especially  in  German  Theology,  arising  from  the  contest 
between  Rationalism  and  Orthodoxy,  to  settle  down  in  the  conviction  that  Christianity 
cannot  be  demonstrated  by  historical  proofs,  as  many  anthors  and  apologist*  have  at- 
tempted ;  and  that  as  Twesten  (quoted  by  Domer,  His.  Prol.,  vol.  2,  p.  428  >  rexnArks: 
'*  It  is  not  possible  to  prove,  independent  of  Christian  faith,  tibat  there  is  a  Divine  Rev- 
elation, and  that  this  is  deposited  in  Hply  Scripture,  nor  can  snch  proof  be  the  founda- 
tion of  faith,"  etc.  While  freely  admitting  the  higher  and  more  satisfactory  testimony 
of  Evangelical  faith,  which  produces  a  personal,  practical  knowledge  of  the  truth  and 
thus  impresses  its  divine  origin,  yet  such  a  statement  is  far  too  sweeping,  removing  the 
responsibility  laid  upon  all  men  to  receive  God's  Revelation,  rejecting  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  experience  of  men  that  many  have  been  led  by  the  reading  and  stndy  d 
the  Word  to  acknowledge,  without  and  before  such  faith,  that  God*s  Word  is  truth. ;  and 
discarding  the  labors  of  Apologists  and  others  whose  works,  as  the  conversion  of  many 
testifies,  have  not  been  in  vain.  Indeed,  the  very  men  who  insist  upon  such  a  theory 
constantly  violate  their  own  rule  by  appealing  to  historical  proofs,  or  by  bringing  an 
array  of  evidence  obtained  through  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  to  substantiate  revelation 
against  unbelief.  In  their  writings  there  is  a  constant  appeal  to  reason  in  behalf  of  the 
positions  taken  by  them.  It  is  one  thing  to  lay  down  a  one-sided  rule,  but  it  is  qnite 
another  to  apply  it.  The  Bible  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  evidence  ;  one,  the  most  gratify- 
ii^,  comes  from  faith,  but  this,  in  many  aspects,  must  be  sustained  by  the  other  ;  the 
other  is  derived  from  historical  evidence,  inclu<ling  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the  deal- 
ings of  God,  the  works  performed,  etc.  God  Himself  appeals  to  the  latter  evidence  as 
desirable,  as  introductory  to  the  other,  and  also  as  condemnatory  if  not  received.  The 
first  preaching  of  the  apostles  is  based  on  it ;  Stephen's  address  is  full  of  it  ;  Christ 
refers  the  Jews  to  it ;  the  Jews  themselves  received  thu  Old  Test,  in  view  of  it ;  the  Xew 
Test,  is  a  record  of  its  value  ;  believers  have  been  first  led  to  faith  by  it ;  even  the  devils 
themselves  are  under  its  influence,  and  unbelief  has  often,  in  the  dying  hour,  confessed 
its  claims.  We  cannot  do  without  such  an  attestation  to  existing  Revelation,  for  even 
the  way  of  Evangelical  faith  (which  simply  appropriates  to  self  what  the  other  brings)  is 
prepared  by  due  reference  to  historical  facts,  as,  e.g.,  the  fall,  the  sinfulness  of  man,  the 
foretelling  and  coming  of  the  Messiah,  etc.,  so  that  every  Christian  writer,  whatever  his 
theory  in  the  study,  will  practically,  more  or  less,  endeavor  to  secure  the  approval  of 
reason  by  the  use  of  such  testimony,  a  process  favored  by  our  mental  and  moral  consti- 
tution. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  deep  regret  that  we  see  eminent  and  devoted  men,  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  the  good-will  of  unbelievers,  forsake  a  principle  of  prophetic  interpretation  and 
application,  that  God  Himself  has  laid  down,  viz.  :  the  strict  grammatical  interpretation 
of  prophecy  and  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  same.     Thus,  e.g.,  Dr.  Domer  (//is.  JP^Yst 
Theol.,  p.  445)  in  view  of  Rationalism  in  some  quarters  declaring  **  that  a  transference  of 
Old  Test,  occurrences,  images,  and  Messianic  features  to  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, is  the  source  of  the  Gospel,"  asserts  :  '*  the  more  literal  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Test 
sayings  found  in  the  New,  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  dispel  the  suspicion  that  the 
former  is  the  source  of  the  latter."  *    To  rid  ourselves  of  so  unjust  a  **  suspicion, *•  it  is 
requisite  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  unbelief,  and  yield  up  everything  that  may  be  too 
**  Jewish.*'    This  theory  is  opposed  (1)  to  the  facts  in  the  case  ;  for  (a)  if  this  literal 
fulfilment  were  missing,  the  unbelievers  would  be  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  it ;  (b)  it 
can  be  proven  that  the  prophecies  preceded,  and  hence  the  fulfilment  the  more  obvions  ; 
(c)  it  can  be  shown,  as  an  essential  element  in  the  Divine  Plan,  that  both  the  prediction 
and  the  literal  fulfilment  are  a  necessity  to  constitute  Jesus  the  Messiah  ;  (d)  it  can  be 
pointed  out,  that  the  fulfilment,  in  most  cases,  is  one  adverse  to  the  anticipations  of 
Jewish  opinion  based  on  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  yet  necessary  in  the  Divine  Purpose  ; 
(e)  it  can  be  boldly  assumed,  that  without  such  a  correspondence  we  can  have  no  assur- 
ance that  the  Christ  came  ;  (/ )  it  can  be  affirmed,  that  such  concessions  do  tio  goad  to 
the  class  for  whom  they  are  intended,  but  that  they  rather  confirm  them  in  unbelief. 
Then,  again,  the  theory  is  opposed  (2)  to  the  criterion  established  by  God  ;  for  (a)  the 
plainest  and  most  triumphant  exhibition  of  veracity  and  union  with  the  Divine  is  a  lit- 
eral fulfilment  of  prediction,  and  hence  the  failure  of  such  is  the  test  of  a  false  prophet ; 


*  This  is  quoted  from  the  Eng.  Transl.,  which  may  do  Dr.  Domer  injustice  ;  for  my 
friend  Dr.  Sprecher,  ex-Pres.  of  Wit.  College,  informs  me  that  in  comparing  it  with  the 
original,  he  found  it  in  various  places  imperfect,  and  in  several  instances  stating  the 
reverse  oV  the  original. 
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{b)  a  literal  fnlfilment  is  adapted  to  all  classes  of  minds,  for  which  the  Bible  is  designed  ; 
(c)  the  literal  fnlfilment  manifests  the  Divine  Will,  and  is  a  part  of  the  Divine  Purpose, 
and  as  snch  is  appealed  to  in  order  to  indicate  it ;  (d)  Jesus  and  the  apostles  represent  it 
as  a  decided  proof  and  reality  of  the  Divine,  thus  flatly  controverting  the  far-fetched 
"  suspicions"  of  early  and  later  opposers  of  Christianity  ;  (6)  if  it  were  desirable  to  avoid 
such  an  objection,  the  Bible,  the  product  of  Divine  wisdom,  knowing  how  to  reach  men's 
minds  and  hearts,  would  not  lay  stress  upon  it ;  (/)  it  is  not  a  literal  fulfilment  that 
leads  to  such  **  suspicions,'*  but  the  heart  desires  them  to  silence  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility ;  ig)  it  forms,  then,  a  substantial  reason— for  if  missing  the  chain  would  be  broken 
— in  behiUf  of  Christianity  ;  adapted  to  all  minds  ;  preserving  the  unity  of  the  Record  ; 
attesting  to  the  Divine  Plan  ;  giving  a  proper  insist  into  Redemption  ;  revealing  the 
future  history  of  the  race  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth  and  holiness  over  error  and 
evil  ;  and  practically  illustrating  the  power  of  an  all-pervading  Providence  in  the  most 
forcible  manner.  Let  it  be  repeated  :  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  opposing 
parties.  Objection  is  made  that  there  is  too  literal  a  fulfilment,  which  is  adduced  as  evi- 
dence of  collusion,  etc.  Frazer  (Key  to  the  Prophecies)  informs  us  of  some  infidels,  who 
object  to  Revelation  because  there  is  no  accurate,  litenil  fulfilment  of  its  own  predictions. 
Ho  Renan  also  objects,  and  claims  that  Jesus  was  disappointed  in  His  fond  anticipations. 
The  Jews  also  objected  to  Christ  that  all  the  prophecies  pertaining  to  the  Messiah  were 
not  literally  fulfilled  at  the  First  Advent.  Here,  then,  are  two  objections,  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  each  other :  the  one  rejecting  Scripture  because  of  a  too  literal  fulfilment,  the 
other  doing  the  same  on  the  ground  that  a  sufficiently  literal  aspect  is  wanting.  This 
should  teach  us  to  accept  of  God's  wisdom  in  the  matter,  receiving  His  testimony  as 
snperior  to  man's,  and  not  weaken  its  force  in  the  vain  attempt  of  conciliating  unbelievers. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  endure  the  reproaches  of  unbelievers,  but  not  so  readily 
those  of  exceUent  men,  believers,  who,  by  their  sweeping  statements,  are  justly  charge- 
able with  moulding  the  minds  of  multitudes  to  a  rejection  of  a  true,  consistent  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  preparing  the  masses  of  the  church  to  have  no  faith  when  the  Saviour 
comes.  Unable  to  reconcile  with  their  views  of  Scripture  and  of  the  future,  a  literal 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  such  Prophecy  must  submit  its  grammatical  sense  to  another  that 
is  more  accommodating.  But  this  is  not  all  :  the  most  ultra  positions  are  taken  to  sus- 
tain such  a  departure.  Thus,  e.g.,  Pressense  (The  Redeemer ,  p.  100)  asserts  :  **  Literal 
interpretation  of  prophecy  is,  therefore,  nonsense,"  etc.,  declaring  that  all  prophecy  is 
in  its  "  form  essentially  symbolical,"  and  adduces  the  Psalms  relating  to  Christ  as  first 
applicable  to  David  (?),  then  to  Solomon  (?),  and  finally  to  Christ.  Yet  he  is  inconsistent 
with  himself,  for  in  other  places  and  works  he  repeatedly  presents  this  same  *'  non- 
sense," ie.,  literal  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  as  evidence  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. 
Adopt  his  rule,  and  it  plunges  us  at  once  into  the  most  varied  and  contradictory  inter- 
pretation, and  makes  it  impossible  to  meet  the  arguments  of  infidels  against  prophecy 
without  a  pitiful  retreat  into  mystical  subterfuges  and  the  plainest  violation  of  the  laws 
of  language.  Alas  !  otherwise  able  works  abound  in  tJiis  species  of  damaging  statement, 
and  set  themselves  in  direct  antagonism  to  Jesus  (John  14  :  29) :  **And  now  I  have  told  you 
before  it  come  too  pass,  that  when  U  come  to  pass,  ye  migJd  believe,* ' 


Obs.  4.  The  prophecies  referring  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  now  inter- 


logically  correct.  Thus  e.g.  it  eagerly  points  to  the  predictions  per- 
taining to  David's  Son,  showing  that,  if  language  has  any  Ugitmate  mean- 
ing, and  words  are  adequate  to  express  an  idea,  they  unmistaJcahly  predict 
the  I'est^^ration  of  David's  throne  and  kingdom,  etc.,  and  then  trium- 
phantly declare  that  it  was  not  realized  (so  Strauss,  Baur,  Renan,  Parker, 
etc.).  They  mock  the  expectation  of  the  Jews,  of  Simeon,  the  preaching 
of  John,  Jesus,  and  the  disciples,  the  anticipations  of  the  early  Churchy 
and  hastily  conclude,  sustained  by  the  present  faith  of  the  Church  (except- 
ing only  a  few),  that  they  will  never  he  fulfilled;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
prophecies,  the  foundation  upon  which  the  superstructure  rests,  are  false^ 
and  of  human  concoction.  The  manner  of  meeting  such  objections  is 
humiliating  to  the  Word  and  Beason  ;  for  it  discards  the  plain  grammati- 
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cal  sense  as  unreliable,  and,  to  save  the  credit  of  the  Word,  insists  upon 
interpreting  aQ  such  prophecies  by  adding  to  them,  under  the  claim  of 
spiritual,  a  sense  which  is  not  contained  in  the  language^  but  suits  the  re- 
ligious system  adopted.  Unbelief  is  not  slow  in  seizing  the  advantage  thus 
given,  gleefully  pointing  out  how  this  introduced  change  makes  the 
ancient  faith  an  ignorant  one,  the  early  Church  occupying  a  false  position, 
and  the  Bible  a  book  to  which  man  adds  any  sense,  under  the  plea  of 
spiritual,  that  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  its  defence. 

Some  unbelieyers  even  go  to  the  length  of  denonncing  the  Saviour  and  the  apoatles 
as  being** deceivers/'  "  Indian  jugglers/'  etc.,  who  endeavored,  without  success,  to  ap- 
propriate the  predictions  to  themselves.     Others  inform  us  that  the  prophecies  ioflamed 
the  imagination  of  Jesus,  and  that  under  their  influence  His  ministry  started,  but  Uiat 
He  discarded  much  as  unable  to  be  realized  in  the  condition  of  things  then  existing. 
This  is  a  favorite  topic  of  Benan's,  the  result  of  his  own  unreliable  imaginings.     Packer 
and  his  followers,  of  course,  teU  us  that  there  are  **  prophecies  which  have  not  been, 
and  never  wiU  be  fulfilled,'*  referring  especiidly  to  those  relating  to  the  Kingdom  prom- 
ised to  David's  Son.    The  Libendist,  M.  Grotz,  and  others,  advise  us  to  keep  prophecy  in 
the  background  as  a  very  minor  question,  and  not  worthy  of  serious  consideration — i.eu 
it  is  only  worthy  the  contempt  of  the  enlightened.    £ven  Schleiermacher  {iiys.  cf  Doe- 
irinas)  objects  to  nearly  all  the  prophecies,  especially  the  more  prominent,  as  proceeding 
from  a  material  spirit  of  the  people,  and  hence  places  the  Old  Tsst.  containing  them  far 
below  the  New.     As  we  proceed,  there  will  be  found  abundant  and  painful  evidence  of 
this  spirit  and  lack  of  faith  in  the  Word  of  God,  extending  from  the  most  virident  of 
unbelievers  down  to  semi-unbelievers  and  even  believers.     It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
prophecies,  en  masse,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  church  as  organized  at  present^  are 
appropriated  and  applied  to  the  charch  as  now  existing,  that  cannot  and  do  not  thus  crpp^, 
and  that  this  has  necessarily  caused  unbelief  in  many  who  detect,  easily,  the  utter  dis- 
crepancy.    We  only  now  say,  that  there  must  be  a  sad  defect  somewhere  in  human  sys- 
tems, which  causes  prophecies  to  promise,  plainly  too,  one  thing  and  yet  mean  qoite  an- 
other ;  this,  we  affirm,  is  an  Imperfection   existing,  not  in  the  language  of  the  prophets, 
but  only  in  the  interpretation  of  them,  and  in  the  limiting  of  their  fulfilment  to  the  past 
and  present,  as  if  God  was  unable  to  carry  out  His  purposes  in  the  future.     A  renewed 
study,  a  thorough  examination  of  them,  and  a  return  to  the  grammatical  sense,  wiU  alone 
enable  us  to  close  the  wide  gap  left  open  for  opposers  to  enter. 

The  student  will  observe  also  that  the  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  predictive  nature  of 
prophecy  is  not  dependent — as  in  alleged  human — upon  single  or  isolated  predictions, 
but  brings  to  its  support  a  grand  series  of  predictions,  one  hinging  upon  the  other.  In 
this  work  we  shall  frequently  avail  ourselves  of  this  connected  succession.  The  destrac- 
tive  theories  respecting  prophecy  (e.g.  in  Davidson's  Introduction,  with  which  comp.  the 
•*  Reply**  in  The  Princeton  Review,  Jan.,  1864),  which  bring  it  down  to  something  like 
human  sagacity,  are  fully  met  by  the  simple  fact  of  this  divine  order,  and  their  forming 
integral  parts  of  a  divine  system,  imparting  to  us  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Purpose. 
The  fulfilment  of  prediction  is  evidence  of  the  truth  (Archb.  Sumner's  Essay  on  Propk., 
etc.),  and  in  the  preparatozy  measures  relating  to  the  Kingdom,  confirms  the  office  of 
prophecy  (Kurtz's  Sac.  His.,  p.  32). 

Obs,  5.  Multitudes  are  found,  who  deliberately  and  persistently  refase 
to  study  the  Prophecies.  To  such,  at  least  in  part,  applies  the  language 
of  Bengel  {Gnomon,  Apoc.  c.  1  : 1),  who,  after  directing  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Revelation  is  given  **  to  shew  unto  his  servants,^*  etc.,  says  :  **  He 
who  does  not  permit  the  things  which  must  come  to  pass  to  be  shewn  to 
him,  is  wanting  in  the  duty  of  a  servant."  There  is  propriety  and  force 
in  the  remark,  which  those  who  object  to  our  making  these  thin^  a 
special  subject  of  study,  would  do  well  to  ponder.  A  servant  cannot,  with- 
out injury  to  himself,  neglect  a  large  portion  of  Scripture,  which  God, 
with  a  merciful  object  in  view,  kindly  presents  to  him.  He  will  rather 
imitate  the  Prophets  themselves,  who  '^inquired  and  searched  dili- 
gently^^— ^not  a  mere  cursory  examination,  but  a  profound  and  extended 
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inquiry — ^into  the  revelations  made  to  them  (1  Pet.  1  :  10,  11).  God's 
taisdoni  and  power  (Isa.  43  : 9,  13)  is  found  in  prophecy  ;  to  many,  how- 
ever, it  is  foolishness.  Blessedness  is  attachea  to  it  (Apoc.  1  :  3,  comp. 
£engel,  Barnes,  etc.),  but  to  many  it  is  evil  and  drudgery. 

Instead  of  a  careful  inTestigatioii,  some  refuse  to  receive  it ;  others  quote  isolated  pas- 
sages to  support  some  doctrine  or  opinion,  -without  the  least  idea  of  the  context  or  real 
prophetical  meaning.    Popes,  e.g.,  nave  applied  prophetic  announcements  pertaining  to 
tlie  Messiah  to  themselves  ;  Papists  and  Protestants  have  appropriated  what  exclusively 
l>elongs  to  the  Jewish  nation  ;  sects  and  individuals  have  presumptuously  claimed  as 
l>elonging  to  themselves  what  really  is  predicted  of  **  the  age  to  come."     Prophecy  has 
"been  made  a  plastic  mortar  to  daub  over  the  crudest  and  most  mystical  conceptions. 
Rejection  or  misconception  has  triumphed,  and  thus  it  will  continue  down  to  the  harvest 
itsell    Pious  and  able  men,  such  as  Bh.  Newton,  Meade,  Bengel,  etc.,  are  ridiculed  for 
luiTing  studied  and  written  on  the  subject.     Voltaire's  sneer  at  Sir  I.  Newton,  that  he 
'wrote  on  the  Apocalypse  to  console  mankind  for  his  superiority  in  other  matters,  has  been 
reproduced  in  another  form  by  Benan  {Life  of  Jiesus,  p.  138) :  '*  Newton  thought  his  crazy 
expositioa  of  the  Apoc.  as  certain  as  his  system  of  the  world."     (Which  clearly  shows 
th&t  Benan  never  read  Newton's  book,  which  claims  no  such  certainty,  but  represents 
Itself  as  a  humble  attempt  to  approximately  elucidate,  if  possible,  a  difficult  subject,  con- 
taining both  modesty  and  valuable  suggestions.     The  remark  reveals  the  animus  of 
Benan.)    Valuable  information  and  suggestions  imparted  by  such  a  class  of  writers  is 
studiously  ignored,  and  mistakes,  to  which  the  best  of  men  are  liable,  are  joyfully 
paraded  as  evidence  of  the  sad  results  of  prophetical  study.     How  true  it  is  that  to  the 
mass  of  mankind  and  to  many  believers,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  indifference  whether 
Jesus  opened  the  seals  of  the  book  or  not,  whether  He  gave  a  farewell  testimony  or  not, 
whether  He  enjoined  special  attention  to  it  or  not,  whether  John  was  deeply  affected, 
even  to  tears,  or  not.    John  wept  because  the  things  fastened  by  the  Seals  could  not  be 
revealed,  and  he  rejoiced  when  Christ  opened  them  ;  but  now,  although  those  things  are 
plainly  recorded,  it  is  deemed  foolishness  to  be  in  sympathy  with  John,  or  to  search 
into  them  with  an  interest  becoming  the  subject.     Let  a  man  enter  this  field  of  investiga- 
tion with  sobriety,  honesty,  and  humility,  and  epithets  the  most  derogatory  are  heaped 
npon  him  indicative  of  *' folly,"  ''weak-mindedness,*'  visionary," '*  fanatical,"  etc.,  so 
that  it  requires  some  degree  of  courage  to  face  the  obloquy,  to  endure  the  loss  of  sympa- 
thy,  to  suffer  the  reproaches  of  withdrawn  confidence,  and  to  receive  the  imputations  of 
mental  and  moral  weakness.    Bashness,  however,  consists  not  only  in  attempting  to  in- 
terpret  in  a  trifling  way,  without  due  comparison,   reflection,  moderation,  etc.,  but  is 
equally  to  be  found  in  neglecting  or  despising  prophetical  truth  ;  indeed,  the  latter  ex- 
ceeds  the  former  in  one  respect  since  it  lacks  even  the  respect  shown  to  prophecy  by  the 
most  injudicious  of  interpreters.    Alas  !  how  comparatively  few  have,  at  present,  the 
spirit  of  I>aniel  (2  :  19-^),  who  manifested  his  reverence  and  gratitude  for  and  interest 
in  the  prophecies  given.     Indeed,  such  as  ancient  believers  received  with  faith  and 
praise,  are  now  regarded  either  with  unbelief,  or  indifference,  or  scorn  and  reproach,  and 
*•  (he  testimony  of  Jesus  {vohich)  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy'*  (Bev.  19  :  10)  is  not  only  rejected, 
pronounced  unworthy  of  special  study,  but  rebukes  are  heaped  upon  those  who  devote 
time  and  labor  to  its  elucidation  and  enforcement.     It  is  true  of  prophecy,  as  of  all 
God's  works :  **  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great  (vast  in  magnitude),  sought  out  (inves- 
tigated) of  ail  them  that  have  pleasure  therein''  (Ps.  Ill  :  2). 

Obs.  6.  It  is  the  united  testimony  of  all  who  have  devoted  much  time 
to  the  study  of  prophecy,  that  it  is  exceedingly  profitable  in  many  respects  ; 
and  they  exhort  others,  in  view  of  personal  benefit  derived  therefrom,  to 
derote  special  attention  to  the  same.  This  testimony  is  the  more  worthy 
of  consideration,  since  it  comes  from  the  most  talented,  scholarly,  devoted 
men  that  the  Church  has  produced,  and  fully  accords  with  the  promises  of 
the  Word.  Fully  acknowledging  the  correctness  of  Stanley  {His.  of  Jew- 
ish Church\  Payne  Smith  0^ess.  Inter,  of  Isa.,  Introd.^,  Fairbairn  {On 
Proph.),  and  others,  that  the  teaching  of  the  Future  or  simple  prediction 
▼as  only  one  part  of  the  Prophetic  oflSce  or  duty,  we  firmly  hold  that, 
viewed  correctly,  this  is  far  from  being  **  subordinate."    Beflection  shows 
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that  its  distin^ishing  peculiarity  donsists  in  this  :  under  the  form  of 
Prophecy,  the  Divine  Purpose,  not  merely  in  particular  cases,  but  as  a 
grand  whole,  is  developed.  Therefore  it  is,  that  ho  who  studies  and  com- 
pares Prophecy  (teaching  respecting  the  future),  keeping  in  view  that  it 
13  far  more  than  mere  prediction  (in  the  sense  of  foretelling  to  conyince 
men  of  the  truth,  etc.),  that  it  is  designed  to  teach  a  system  of  truth  (one 
part  adjusting  itself  to  another  in  the  thus  revealed  Plan),  will  obtain  a 
deeper  and  more  satisfactory  insight  into  Redemption,  as  carried  on  and 
finally  realized.  We  cannot  call  that  ^'  subordinate''  which  mateiiallj 
aids — is  essential — to  such  knowledge. 

It  may  be  well,  in  the  briefest  terms,  to  enomeiate  the  reasons  why  the  study  of 
Prophecy  is  important.  (1)  It  evinces  dne  respect  for'*  all"  Scriptnre.  (2)  It  fthovs 
that  we  believe  that  *'  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy."  (3)  That  it  is 
*'  a  sore  word. "  (4)  It  affords  the  satisfaction  of  performing  a  duty.  (5)  It  is  fmitfal 
in  bringing  forth  treasure.  (6)  It  increases  faith,  hope,  and  love.  (7)  It  exalts  our 
conceptions  of  the  attributes  of  God,  His  knowledge  and  power.  (8)  It  reveals  the  re- 
sults of  depravity.  (9)  It  teaches  forbearance  and  patience  under  the  trials  to  which  the 
church  and  believer  are  subject.     (10)  It  gives  the  Second  Advent  its  dne  prominency. 

(11)  It  enforces  the  motives,  hopes,  etc.,  grounded  on  the  Second  Advent.  (11)  It  en- 
lightens us  respecting  the  mission  of  the  First  Advent,  and  shows  how  it  is  preparatory. 

(12)  It  imparts  accurate  information  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God,  its  nature  and  re- 
establishment.  (13)  It  explains  the  intercalary  period,  the  Times  of  the  Gentiles.  (14) 
It  teaches  us  more  clearly  upon  what  the  engrafting  of  the  Gentiles  depends.  (15)  It 
presents  us  with  the  career  of  the  church  and  anti-Christian  powers.  (16)  It  gives  us 
distinctive  knowledge  of  God's  Redemptive  Purpose.  (17)  It  secures  the  blessedness  of 
obedience  to  the  truth,  if  received,  hereafter.  (18)  It  increases  the  range  of  prayer,  and 
stimulates  to  its  employment.  (19)  It  is  a  preservative  from  sin.  (20)  It  leads  to  sepa- 
ration from  the  world,  but  to  labor  for  its  warning  and  welfare.  (21)  It  preserves  os 
from  the  rebuke  given  to  the  non-discerning  Pharisees.  (22)  It  alone  will  prepare  be- 
lievers for  the  terrible  trials  of  the  stiU  future  great  tribulation.  (23)  Being  received  by 
faith  and  appropriated,  we  may,  according  to  Promise,  escape  from  the  sad  scenes  to  be 
ushered  in  (this  will  be  explained  under  the  Translation).  (24)  Its  tendency  is  to  pro- 
duce  love  toward  the  brethren,  sinking  the  present  into  the  future.  (25)  Its  revelations 
may,  when  presented  to  others,  warn,  instruct,  and  guide  to  the  knowledge,  service,  and 
obedience  of  God.  (26)  It  prominently  holds  forth  the  Theocratic  relationship  of  Jesus. 
(27)  It  specifically  instructs  us  concerning  the  Jewish  nation,  the  true  people  of  God, 
and  the  enemies  of  Christ.  (28)  The  design  of  the  pre-sent  dispensation,  its  introductory 
character,  etc.,  are  delineated  by  it.  (29)  It  enforces  and  confirms  the  covenants.  (30) 
It  tells  us  when  we  are  to  be  rewarded,  when  we  shall  inherit.  (31)  It  makes  the  prom, 
ises  of  God  consistent  and  more  precious.     (32)  It  materially  aids  to  explain  Scripture. 

(33)  It  shows  us  how  Redemption  is  complete— a  recovery  from  all  the  effects  of  the  falL 

(34)  It  gives  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the  resurrection,  translation,  judgment  day,  etc.  (35)  It 
enables  us  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  reign  of  the  saints.  (36)  It  indicates  the 
ending  of  Gentile  domination  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Theocratic  ordering.  (37)  It 
presents  us  with  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  future  agency  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  (38)  It  vindicates  the  glory  of  God  in  the  Salvation  portrayed  in  its  sublime  lan- 
guage. (39)  It  makes  the  Bible  a  harmonious  whole.  (40)  It  prevents  us  from  predict- 
ing  falsely.  (41)  It  helps  us  to  meet  the  objections  urged  by  infidels,  Jews,  etc.  (42)  It 
serves  to  explain,  more  satisfactorily,  the  world's  history.  (43)  It  honors,  exalts  the 
mighty  King,  giving  us  the  most  enlarged  views  of  His  majesty  and  power.  Considering 
the  value  of  such  study,  it  is  inexcusable  to  neglect  it.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Schmueker 
{Proph.  His.  of  ihe  Ch.  Belig.,  p.  44,  on  Apoc.  1  :  3)  are  but  too  applicable  :  "  Oh  !  the 
guilty  backwardness  of  many  in  our  days,  to  read  and  study  this  invaluable  treasure  of 
the  Christian,  for  fear  of  incurring  the  ridicule  of  infidels,  or  the  piteous  smile  of  the 
wise  men  of  the  world.  Some  in  our  days  neglect  this  kind  of  study  even  from  hypoc- 
risy. They  assume  a  superior  air  of  sanctity,  as  if  their  minds  were  employed  in  mat- 
ters of  far  greater  moment  than  this,  and  therefore  pray  to  be  excused.  Should  a  mor- 
tal presume  to  know  better,  what  he  ought  to  read  than  God  ?  However  the  study  of 
the  prophecies  should  not  be  our  first  care  ;  for  what  wiU  all  this  knowledge  avail,  if  we 
die  in  our  sins  at  last.    Our  first  duty  is  to  seek  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  right- 
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eonaness,  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.    We  must  be  experimentally  acquainted  with 
t.lie  "ways  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  derive  real  benefit  from  knowledge  of  this  kind. 
He   ^-hose  eternal  interest  is  tnily  settled  will  study  the  prophecies  to  the  advantage  of 
Ills  soul's  concerns,  when  the  unconverted  speculation   only  satisfies  vain  curiosity." 
miis  rebuke  and  caution  is  well  deserved  ;  for  neglect,  on  the  one  hand  is  criminal, 
-whilst,  on  the  other,  without  an  appropriating  of  Clurist,  the  sum  of  all  prophecy,  by  the 
elementary  principles  of  repentance  and  faith,  its  study  only  increases  our  condemna- 
tion.    (Comp.  Commentators,  generally,  on  Apoo.  1:3.)    In  view  of  the  general  neglect 
of  prophecy,  even  by  ministers  eminent  for  ability,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Daniel's  prayer 
is   applicable  (Dan.  9:6):  **  Neither  have  we  hearkened  unto  Thy  servants,  the  prophets, 
-which  spake  in  Thy  name  to  our  kings,  our  princes,  and  our  fathers,  and  to  ^1  the  peo- 
ple of  the  land."    For  if  Daniel  could  include  this  in  a  confession  of  sin  and  unworthi- 
ness,  how  much  more  pertinent  is  it,  when  regarding  the  additions  made  to  prophecy 
since  Daniel's  time,  some  even  given  under  the  direct  auspices  oi  J^sus  Himself  and 
called   His  "  tesiimomf*?     Jesus    (Matt.  24  :  15)  refers   to  Daniel's  prophecy,  saying, 
**  Whoso  readeth,  let  him  understand,*'  and  both  He  and  the  apostles  allude  to  unfulfilled 
prophecy,  calling  attention  to  it,  and  assuming  that  it  was  imparted  to  secure  knowledge 
of  God's  ways.     Indeed,  we  have  intimations  that  in  the  private  and  unrecorded  instruc- 
tions much  stress  was  laid  on  the  study  of  prophecy  (e.g.  as  to  Jesus,  Luke  24  :  25-27  ; 
as  to  the  apostles,  2  Thess.  2  :  5).    Comp.  **  Cn  the  Importance  of  Prophecy,"  Brookes' s 
Jiaranaihet,  Seiss's  Last  T^mes,  and  kindred  works. 

Obs.  7.  The  natare^  characteristics^  etc.,  of  the  Kingdom,  should  not  be 
determined  by  one,  two,  or  even  more,  predictions,  unless  very  specific, 
but  by  a  comparison  of  all,  or  at  least  a  large  number  of,  the  predictions 
relating  to  it.  One  or  more,  taken  separately,  may  give  us  but  slight  evi- 
dence, whilst  the  whole,  or  a  large  proportion,  will  present  snch  abundant 
proof  that  the  correctness  of  view  will  be  fortified  against  assault.  The 
neglect  of  this  caution  has  been  fruitful  in  mistake  ;  a  passage  or  two  is 
selected  and  a  plausible  theory  is  erected  upon  it,  which,  however,  cannot 
bear  the  test  of  accumulated  light.  Inferential  or  one-sided  testimony 
must  give  place  to  the  direct  and  abounding. 

Bh.  HoTsley  (Sermons,  vol.  2,  p.  13),  showing  that  the  prophecies  were  parts  of  a  sys- 
tem which  pointed  to  the  estabHshment  of  the  Messiah's  Kingdom,  takes  2  Pet.  1  :  20  to 
express  :  "Not  any  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  self -interpretation"  (i.e.  isolated  from 
others),  but  must  be  interpreted  in  its  unity  with  others  or  the  whole  (so  also  Faber, 
etc.).  However  the  passage  is  rendered,  the  rule  of  comparison  is  essential  to  preserve 
from  error.  Home  {Introd.)  adopts  this  as  the  first  rule  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of 
prophetic  writers.  (Many  auf^ors  indorse  Horsley's  rendering,  whilst  others  make  it  to 
denote  "  that  what  they  communicated  was  not  of  their  own  disclosure  ;"  **  that  the 
prophecy  cannot  be  understood  until  compared  with  the  event,"  etc.  (Barnes*  Com. 
locL).  Fairbaim  {On  Proph.  Ap.  G.  p.  496)  interprets  it  to  mean  :  ** No  Scripture  comes 
of  one*s  own  solution  ;"  and  he  refers  it  not,  as  others,  "  how  the  meaning  of  prophecy 
is  made  out,  or  interpreted,  but  how  prophecy  itself  came  into  existence,  whence  it 
drew  its  origin,"  etc.  The  Boman  Gath.  application  of  the  passage  is  refuted  by  Barnes 
and  others.  Bh.  Van  Mildert  says  :  *'  That  the  sense  of  no  prophecy  is  to  be  determined 
by  an  abstract  consideration  of  the  passage  itself  ;  but  by  taking  it  in  conjunction  with 
other  portions  of  Scripture  relating  to  the  subject."  Comp.  Bloomfield,  loci,  who 
quotes  Van  Mildert,  but  a^ees  with  Horsley,  who,  in  addition,  includes  more  than 
mere  comparison,  viz. :  that  in  virtue  of  its  divine  origin,  it  sustains  a  necessary  relation 
to  a  system  of  truth  and  must  find  its  true  interpretation  in  that  relationship,  and  in  the 
history  (fulfilment  of  the  world).*    In  reference  to  the  double  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 


♦  The  QriL  Eng.  Ted.  renders  "  private  interpretation"  by  "merely  human  interpreta. 
tion."  The  editor  of  the  lAxth,  Observer  (Dec.  8th,  1876)  translates  :  **  Knowing  this 
first,  that  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  of  its  own  origin  (starting,  revelation,  disclos- 
ure). For,**  etc.  The  Latin  Vulgate  in  the  Dublin  trandation  is  made  to  say  :  "  Under- 
■tanding  this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  made  by  private  interpretation.'* 
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while  we  wotdd  not  entirely  reject  it,  yet  great  cantion  is  required  in  its  application,  be- 
ing convinced  that  in  many  instances  it  is  fanlty  and  erroneously  applied.  Oar  aign- 
ment  makes  it  unnecessary  to  be  employed  by  us,  and  therefore  we  refer  the  reader  to 
works  that  adopt  it,  as  Bh.  Newton's  Diss.  Qn  Proph.,  vol.  1,  p.  70  ;  and  vol.  2,  p.  92  ; 
Home's  Jnirod.,  vol.  1,  p.  390  ;  Bacon's  Adv.  cf  Learning,  B.  2  ;  Bickersteth's  (Mde  ; 
Brookes 's  EL  Froph,  Inter.,  etc. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  very  cautions  given  respecting  the  study  of  prophecy,  indi. 
cate  that  no  man  can  make  himself  conversant  with  the  same  without  considerable  la.bcr 
and  time.  The  Bible  implies  this  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  given,  and  deariy 
teaches  us  that  God  exercises  the  talent  and  wisdom  of  His  people  in  the  searching  of 
His  Word ;  and  that  in  condescending  to  such  revelations  He  leaves  us  to  investigate 
in  order  that  the  wise  only  may  understand.  The  labor  necessarily  bestowed  causes  tbe 
laborer  to  appreciate  the  treasures  dug  out,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevents  those  who 
are  the  special  subjects  of  prophetic  judgments — owing  to  sin — to  see  and  nndezstand 
the  impending  doom.  The  range  of  prophecy,  dealing  with  the  deepest  and  most  vitsl 
theological  questions,  with  the  highest  and  noblest  things  pertaining  to  man  and  his  des- 
tiny, demands,  to  insure  successful  prosecution,  a  cultivated  mind  as  well  as  a  heart  of 
faith.  In  its  relationship  to  history  it  calls  for  an  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, sacred  and  profane  history.  For,  as  Bh.  Newton  remarks  :  **  Prophecy  is  history 
anticipated  and  contracted  ;  history  is  prophecy  accomplished  and  dilated.'*  Von  Del- 
linger  {Essay  on  Proph.  Spir'd)  calls  the  histofian  **  a  prophet  looking  behind. "  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  its  relationship  to,  as  an  essential  part  of,  a  great  redemptive  system, 
calls  for  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  numerous  details,  fitting  them  into  their  several 
designed  places,  and  bringing  forth  the  unity  of  design  exhibited.  While  all  men  can 
derive  benefit  from  its  study,  yet  few  men  are  really  qualified  to  perform  the  amount  of 
labor  required  to  bring  together  prophecy  connectedly  and  systematically.  And  among 
the  few,  nearly  all,  possessing  the  requisite  talent  and  ability,  are  so  occupied  with 
other  labors  that  they  cannot  bestow  the  time  that  the  subject  demands. 

Obs.  8.  In  almost  every  work  written  against  the  doctrine  of  the  King- 
dom as  held  by  us,  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  obscurity  of  prophetic  an- 
nouncements arising  from  their  figurative  or  sjrmbolic  language.  Some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  prophecy  can  only  be  understood  niter  its 
fulfilment.  Admitting  a  degree  of  obscurity  in  some  details,  in  the  order 
of  some  events,  in  the  manner  in  which  some  things  are  to  be  fulfilled, 
etc.,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  objection  only  has  force  when  applied 
to  our  method  of  interpretation,  but  is  forgotten  and  overridden  when  the 
substitution  of  a  spiritualistic  interpretation  is  attempted. 

This  requires  some  additional  remarks.  It  hets  already  been  shown  under  several 
Propositions  that  there  is  mystery  attached  to  some  things,  that  a  degree  of  obscurity  is 
intentionally  given,  that  laborious  study  and  diligent  comparison  is  required,  etc.,  but 
have  also  stated  (which  will  hereafter  clearly  appear)  that  this  mystery  and  obscurity 
does  not  refer  to  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  bat  to  events  connected  therewith,  the  ex- 
act order  to  be  observed,  the  time  of  accomplishment,  the  brevity  of  expression,  the 
figurative  language  used,  etc.  Bh.  Newton,  who  gave  much  thought  and  attention  to 
the  subject,  justly  says  (On  Proph.,  vol.  2,  p.  91^ :  "  Though  some  parts  are  obscun 
enough  to  exercise  the  church,  yet  others  are  sufficiently  clear  to  illuminate  it ;  and  the 
obscure  parts,  the  more  they  are  fulfilled,  the  better  they  can  be  understood.  In  this 
respect,  as  the  world  groweth  older,  it  groweth  wiser."    The  present  and  past  fulfilmem 


FuUer  {Oalv.  and  Socin.  Sys.  Cbmp.,  Let.  12)  explains:  "  It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  pri- 
vate opinion  of  a  faUible  man,  as  the  case  is  with  other  productions.**  Some  few  make 
**  private  interpretation"  to  mean  **  that  we  cannot  interpret  prophecy,  unless  we  are  en- 
lightened by  the  Holy  Spirit,*'  and  hence  plead  in  behalf  of  themselves  a  special  illumi- 
nation  which  fits  them  for  expositors.  Fausset  {Com.  loci)  has,  **  private  (the  mere  indi- 
vidual writer's  uninspired)  interpretation,*'  i.e.  they  were  not  the  words  of  themselves 
to  be  interpreted  by  themselves,  but  the  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Alford  {Com.)  ex- 
plains :  **  springs  not  out  of  human  interpretations/'  i.e.  is  not  the  result  of  "  a  Tnim 
knowing  what  he  means  when  he  utters  it,"  etc. 
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of  prophecy  gives  ns  a  cine  to  its  langnage  and  the  expressions  pecnliar  to  itself,  and 
thus  cunstantiy  enlarges  the  facilities  for  comprehending  the  same.  Without  diligent 
study  of  the  more  obscore  allusions,  it  would  be  impossible  to  predicate  a  fulfilment  of 
them  when  accomplished,  unless  proper  comparison  were  instituted.  It  was,  probably, 
in  view  of  this,  that  Sir  I.  Newton,  Obs.  Apoc.,  ch.  1,  p.  253)  said :  *'  Amongst  the  inter- 
preters of  the  last  age  there  is  scarce  one  of  note  who  has  not  made  some  discovery 
worth  knowing." 

The  objection  grounded  on  alleged  obscurity  is  urged  to  evince  that  we  can  know 
but  httle  concerning  it,  and  that,  therefore,  our  exphmations  are  worthless.     For  the 
present,  it  is  only  necessary  to  reply  :  (1)  How  comes  it,  then,  that  if  they  are  necessarily 
BO  obscure  that  nothing  certain  can  be  gained  respecting  the  Kingdom  and  its  manifesta- 
tion, they  tiiemscdves  so  confidently  appeal  to  and  interpret  them  concerning  the  same  ? 
Thus  e.g.  eveiy  one  of  them  brings  forward  a  favorite  theory  of  the  Kingdom  and  Millen- 
niam,  and  to  sustain  his  position  largely  quotes  the  figurative  and  even  the  symbolical 
prophecies,  and  these,  when  thus  applied  by  themselves,  are  no  longer  obscure  ;  nay,  more, 
are  become  so  decidedly  clear  that  they  are  used  in  preaching,  prayer,  and  singing. 
Singular  change !    In  sermons,  prayers,  and  hymns,  when  confidently  used  by  them- 
selves, prophecy  is  easily  apprehended,  but  when  Millenarians  refer  to  it  and  endeavor  to 
show  its  relationship  to  the  future,  then,  all  at  once,  it  is  considered  too  dark  and  incom- 
prehensible !    Alas  !  men  of  ability  resort  to  so  pitiful  a  subterfuge,  and  actually  influ- 
ence the  ignorant  by  it.     (2)  They  themselves,  being  the  judges,  decide  after  all  that  if 
desirous  to  become  acquainted  with  what  Ood  has  revealed  concerning  the  Kingdom 
and  its  gloiy,  we  must  turn  to  the  prophecies  abounding  in  figure.     Hence  censure  in 
this  direction  is  scarcely  compatible  with  their  own  course,  they  themselves  affirming 
that  "  vagueness"  gives  place,  by  comparison  and  study,  to  certainty.     (3)  That  when 
not  directly  writing  against  us,  they  overlook  this  obscurity,  making  all  the  concessions 
that  are  needed.     (Oomp.  e.g.  Barnes,  Com.  on  2  Pet.  1  :  20,  21  ;  Eev.  1:1;  The  Pres- 
byterian Quarterly  Revieto  for  1853,  quoted  by  Lord  in  Theol,  and  Lit.  Jbumal  for  1853,  p. 
258  ;  Htuart's  Com.  on  Apoc.  ch.  1  : 1-5  ;  in  brief,  compare   their  expositions  of  such 
passages  and  all  others  urging  us  to  the  study  of  prophecy. )     (4)  That  really  there  exists 
Dnt  little  difference — if  any — between  us  so  far  as  the  grammalical  and  rhetorical  meaning 
is  concerned  ;  and  the  same  is  true  even  in  many  cases  of  the  symbols  employed  ;  we 
both  are  agreed  how  the  tropical  language  is  to  be  interpreted,  viz. :  by  the  ordinary 
roles  governing  all  language.     The  difference  between  us  lies  in    the  fact  that  after  the 
plain,  unobscure  sense  is  presented,  then,  in  opposition  to  us  who  hold  to  the  sense 
ihns  conveyed,  another  ungrammatical  and  unrhetorical  operation  must  be  performed, 
Tiz.:  this  sense  thus  obtained  must  have  engrafted  upon  it  (as  e.g.  David's  throne  and 
kingdom)  a  different  and  vezy  spiritual  or  mystical  meaning ;  must  be  tortured  by  the 
Origenisdc  process  until  it  evolves  something  that  suits  the  taste  or  option  of  the  inter- 
preter ;  must,  in  brief,  be  explained  by  a  mode  that  has  never  been  applied  to  any  other 
written  document  in  existence,  and  which  is  utterly  unknoum  to  the  laws  of  language. 
Here  is  where  the  obscurity  obtains — certainly  not  on  the  side  which  limits  itself  by 
regular,  well-known  law,  but  on  that  which  passes  beyond  those  ascertained  rules,  and 
allows  in  addition  a  sense  which  is  unconfined  and  unlimited  in  variety  at  the  discretion 
of  spiritualistic  assumption,  making  the  plainest  of  passages  inflated,  involved,  and 
transcendental.    The  writer  does  not  exaggerate  on  so  important  a  point,  for  the  proof 
of  its  being  unconfined  and  unlimited  consists  in  this  :  that  no  work,  addicted  to  spirit- 
ualizing, is  in  existence  (within  the  knowledge  of  the  author)  that  gives  the  laws  regulat- 
ing the  obtaining  and  applying  of  such  an  added  sense,  thus  leaving  it  unconfined  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  expositor  ;  the  unlimited  variety  can  be  readily  see'h  in  e.g.  the  mean- 
ings attached  to  the  Kingdom,  in  various  commentaries,  in  Swedenborg*s  works,  in  the 
writings  of  the  mystics,  etc.,  numerous  examples  of  which  will  be  quoted  as  we 
proceed. 

In  reference  to  the  old  and  oft-refuted  objection,  making  a  total  obscurity — "  that 
prophecy  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  not  to  be  understood  until  its  fulfilment*' — this  too  is 
alTMidy  answered  by  the  course  of  our  opponents,  who  against  this  alleged  axiom  profess 
themselves  able  to  express  a  confident  opinion  as  to  fulfilment.  Some  professed  Chris- 
tians almost  seem  to  have  adopted,  with  reference  to  unfulfilled  prophecy,  the  inscrip- 
tion ("  nil  scire  tutissima  fides")  over  the  gateway  of  the  famous  mansion  of  Claas  van 
Olden  Bameveld,  expressive  of  the  faith  that  to  Imow  nothing  is  the  safest  belief.  Let 
those  who  urge  such  objections  answer  questions  like  the  following  :  What  propriety 
and  force  is  there  in  Amos  4  :  7,  8,  Hos.  14  :  9,  Dan.  12  :  4,  Apoc.  1  :  3,  and  kindred  pas- 
sages ?  Where  is  the  Scripture  that  contains  such  a  rule  for  our  guidance  ?  Why  are  we 
BO  expressly  exhorted  to  read  and  study  it,  and  why  is  the  non-discerning  and  neglect  of 
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it  so  rebuked,  if  we  can  know  nothing  about  it  until  fulfilled  ?  How  can  prophecj  be  a 
light,  if  it  is  dark?  What  encouragement,  profit,  hope,  etc.,  is  to  be  derived  from  it 
previous  to  fulfilment  ?  Why  do  some  of  these  very  men  rashly  attempt  to  elucidate 
prophecy,  as  in  commentaries,  sermons,  books  on  prophecy,  etc.  ?  Why  confidently 
declare  that  we  are  certainly  wrong,  if  they  know  nothing  about  it ;  for  might  we  not 
even  happily  guess  at  the  true  meaning  ?  Why,  in  contending  with  unbelievHrs,  quote 
prophecy  against  them,  if  it  has  no  more  weight  than  this  ?  Why  refer  to  it  in  encourag- 
ing the  tfdm  and  hope  of  the  church  ?  The  reader  must  not  censure  because  so  mneh 
space  is  occupied  with  such  objections,  for  the  writer  has  been  often  pained  to  find 
good  and  learned  men  urge  them  against  us,  and  then  turn  around  and,  in  the  same 
book,  plead  the  usefulness  and  benefit  of  prophecy  in  throwing  light  upon  the,  what 
would  be  otherwise  a  dark,  future.  Some  are  like  Sir  Thom.  Browne  {Christian  Mofrals, 
s.  13),  who  said  :  "  Study  prophecies  when  they  are  become  histories,  and  past  hovering 
in  their  causes  ;"  but,they  do  not  assign  as  a  reason  one  given  by  him  :  "  The  greatest 
part  of  time  being  already  wrapt  up  in  things  behind  us,  it's  now  somewhat  late  to  bait 
after  things  before  us  ;  for  futurity  still  shortens,  and  time  present  sucks  in  time  to 
come.'  *  . .  .  .  '*  If  the  expected  Elias  should  appear,  he  might  say  much  of  what  is 
past,  not  much  of  what's  to  come."  On  the  other  hand.  Moody  {How  to  Study  ike  jBftfe) 
remarks  :  **  If  Ood  did  not  wish  us  to  understand  the  Bevelation,  He  would  not  have 
given  it  us  at  all.  A  good  many  say  that  it  is  so  dark  and  mysterious  common  raadero 
cannot  understand  it.  Let  us  only  keep  digging  away  at  it,  and  it  will  unfold  itself  by 
and  by.  Some  one  says  it  is  the  only  book  in  the  whole  Bible  that  tells  about  the 
devil  being  chained  ;  and  as  the  devil  knows  that,  he  goes  up  and  down  Christendom, 
and  says  :  *  It  is  no  use,  you  reading  the  Bevelation  ;  you  cannot  understand  the  book ; 
it's  too  hard  for  you/  The  fact  is,  he  doesn't  want  you  to  understand  about  his  own 
defeat." 

Another  and  favorite  mode  of  discrediting  prophecy  as  employed  by  Millenarians 
must,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  be  briefly  noticed.  It  is  charged  that  its  study  has  led  to 
foolish  interpretations  and  rash  expositions.  This,  alas,  is  true,  and  one  of  the  results 
of  human  infirmity.  But  the  abuse,  the  perversion  does  not  discredit  a  proper  uae  of 
the  truth,  for  otherwise  no  truth— for  what  has  escaped — would  be  left  to  us.  After 
many  years  of  careful  study  and  reading,  embracing  the  writings  of  all  classes,  it  is  cor- 
rect to  assert  as  a  well-weighed  opinion,  that  if  we  were  to  measure  the  extravagance  of 
Anti- andPost-Millenarians— our  opponents— with  that  of  Millenarian  writers,  the  for- 
mer would  greatly  exceed  in  the  scale  of  folly  and  rashness.  Thus  e.g.  Pres.  Edwaids 
{His.  of  Redemp.)  employing  prophecy  to  make  this  earth  (to  which  prophecy  offers  re- 
demption) the  future,  eternal  hell  ;  Prof.  Stuart's  Neroio  theory  ;  Dr.  Berg  making  the 
Fifth  Kingdom  of  Daniel  the  United  States  ;  Swedenborg's  appropriation  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  prophecies  ;  ''  the  Apoc.  Unveiled,"  making  the  angel  of  Rev.  10  the  symbol 
of  **  the  present  age  of  steam-power  and  the  magntetlo  telegraph,"  etc.,  etc. 

Obs,  9.  Millenarians,  in  order  to  secure  the  belief  of  others,  constantly 
appeal  to  a  literal  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  They  indorse  the  language  of 
Tertullian  (ApoL  ch.  20)  :  *'  The  daily  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is,  surely,  a 
full  proof  of  revelation.  Hence,  then,  we  have  a  well-founded  belief  in 
many  things  which  are  yet  to  come,  namely,  the  confidence  arising  from 
our  Knowledge  of  the  past,  because  some  events,  still  future,  were  foretold 
at  the  same  time  with  others  which  are  past.  The  voice  of  prophecy 
speaks  alike  of  each  ;  the  Scriptures  record  them  equally  ;  the  same  Spirit 
taught  the  prophets  both.  In  the  predictions  there  is  no  distinction  of 
time  ;  if  there  be  any  such  distinction,  it  is  made  by  men  ;  while  the  grad- 
ual course  of  time  makes  that  present  which  was  future,  and  that  past  which 
was  present.  How  can  we,  then,  be  blamed  for  believing  also  what  is  pre- 
dicted respecting  the  future,  when  our  confidence  is  founded  upon  the  ful- 
filment of  prophecies  relating  to  the  present  and  the  past"  (quoted  by 
Cumming's  LecL  on  Dan.,  p.  425,  from  Chevallier's  Trans.).  We  lay 
much  stress  on  this  feature  in  the  present  work. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  something  more  may  be  said  to  impress  its  valne.  No  one  can 
fail  to  see  that  prophecy  in  the  past  and  present  has  been  minutely  foLCLUed— i.e.  folfiUed 
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aocording  to  the  plain  grammcUioal  sense  oontained  in  it.    Analogy,  hgicaUy  applied,  da- 
niiuidB,  as  Tertnllian  asserts,  a  confident  belief  ihat  that  portion  relating  to  the  fntnre 
"will  be  fulfilled  in  the  same  manner.     The  same  God  gave  both,  and  the  same  power  will 
\>e  exerted  in  fnlfilment.     The  yalne  of  prophecy  in  this  direction  arises  from  the  ful- 
filment according  with  the  grammatical  sense— the  one  that  the  language  obviously  con- 
veys, for  then  oniy  can  it  be  legitimately  employed  as  an  argument  against  unbdief. 
Thiia  e.g.  in  the  prophecies  pertaining  to  Tyre,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish 
niUion,  the  church,  Bome,  etc.,  all  writers  lay  great  stress  upon  history  accurately  cor. 
reftponding  with  the  predictions  in  their  fjramtnatical  sense.    No  one  doubts  the  propriety 
and  force  of  this  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  past  and  present,  but  just  so  soon  as  we  under- 
take to  insist  upon  the  same  grammatical  sense  pertaining  to  prophecies  describing  the  fu- 
ture, then  a  multitude  arises  and  derides  our  system  of  interpretation  as  crude,  unreason- 
able, Jewish,  etc.    The  experience  of  the  past  and  present  is  set  aside,  the  appeal  of  Script- 
ure to  such  a  fulfilment  is  ignored,  in  order  that  a  favorite  system  of  Eschatology,  incon- 
sistent with  a  continued  application  of  this  sound  principle,  may  be  saved.    Our  adherence 
to  such  a  literal  interpretation  is  pronounced  extravagant,  enthusiastic,  and  even  fanati- 
cal, because,  forsooth,  in  every  case  we  may  be  unable  to  explain  just  how  the  things  pre- 
dieted  are  to  be  accomplished.     Our  faith  in  God  taking  care  that  His  Word  shaU  befvlfiUed 
when  the  time  arrives  is  decided  as  childish  and  unworthy  of  intelligent  piety.    Sober- 
ness, intelligence,  and  piety,  they  inform  us,  call  for  a  figurative,  spiritual,  or  mystical 
interpretation  of  these  prophecies.     Alas !  what  exhibition  cf  faiUi  in  God's  Word ! 
lieaming,  ability,  piety,  are  joined  in  resisting  one  of  the  plainest  and  safest  rules  of  in- 
terpretation given  in  Scripture  and  corroborated  by  history,  and  no  sarcasm  or  ridicule 
is  spared  to  make  our  position  odious.     Let  it  be  so  ;  nothing  that  we  can  say  or  do  will 
aUer  the  Word  or  retard  its  fulfilment.     Wisdom  will  be  justified  by  her  children.    But 
may  we  appeal  to  such  by  making  a  supposition  :  Suppose  that  we  and  our  opponents 
lived  just  before  the  First  Advent  of  Jesus,  with  our  respective  systems  of  interpretation. 
Happose  these  systems  be  applied  by  us  to  the  prophecies  pertaining  to  the  coming  Mes- 
siah, what  would  be  the  inevitable  result  ?    Our  literal  system  would,  of  course,  bring 
out  the  birth,  life,  sufferings,  death,  burial,   etc.,   of  Jesus  as  they  took  place.     The 
other  system,  spiritualizing  on  account  of  supposed  difficulties,  would  necessarily  make 
ligarative  or  symbolic  the  facts  as  predicted.     The  supposition  shows  how  contradictory 
the  one  system  would  be  to  fulfilment.     But  to   neutralize  this  supposed  case,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  said,  that  we  are  under  another  dispensation,  and  that  the  history  of  the 
church  indicates  that  much  is  also  to  be  spiritually  understood  to  make  it  harmonize 
with  the  Scriptures.     As  this  matter  will  hereafter  be  fully  answered  in  our  line  of 
alignment,  it  is  sufficient  now  to  say  that  the  change  of  dispensation  does  not  affect  the  in- 
ieqprtialion  of  the  Word,  no  change  of  the  latter  being  anywhere  intimated  ;  and  that  the 
reason  why  so  much  is  spiritualized  respecting  the  church,  etc.,  is  simply  owing  to  the 
sad  fact  that  predictions  solely  relating  to  the  future,  to  another  dispensation,  to  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  to  the  period  after  the  Sec.  Advent,  men  apply  to  the  present  time,  to  this 
dispensation,  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  the  church,  and  the  result  unavoidably  is,  that  an 
immense  amount  of  spiritualizing  and  accommodation  must  take  place  to  cause  these 
things  to  fit  into  their  system  of  belief.     A  system  of  interpreting  prophecy  that  cannot 
be  equaOy  available  in  any  period  of  history,  in  any  dispensation,  is  open,  at  once,  to  the 
grayest  auspicion  of  unsoundness.     We,  at#  least,  with  the  early  church,  reject  it  as 
entMy  untrustvDorthy,  and  in  the  following  pages  assign  our  reasons  for  the  same. 
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Proposition  18.  Tlie  prophecies  relating  to  the  estdblishmeni  of 
tlie  Kingdmn  of  God  are  both  conditioned  and  unconditioned. 

By  this  paradox  is  simply  meant  that  they  are  conditioned  in 
their  fufilment  by  the  antecedent  ^thering  of  the  elect,  and  hence 
susceptible  of  postponement  (as  will  be  shown,  e.^.,  Props.  68-68) ; 
and  that  they  are  unconditioned  so  far  as  their  uUimate  fulfilment 
is  concerned,  which  the  conduct  or  action  of  man  cannot  turn  aside 
(as  is  seen,  e,g,^  at  the  very  time  of  the  kingdom's  manifestation, 
the  nations,  Rev.  19,  will  be  arrayed  against  it).  The  kingdom 
itself  pertains  to  the  Divine  Purpose,  is  the  subject  of  sacred  cove- 
nants, is  confirmed  by  solemn  oath,  is  to  be  the  result  or  end  de- 
signed in  the  redemptive  process,  and  therffore  canvM^  will  not^ 
fail.  The  inheritors  of  the  kingdom,  however,  are  conditioned — ^a 
certain  number  known  only  to  God — and  the  kingdom  itself* 
although  predetermined  (Prop.  2),  is  dependent  (for  this  also  is 
God's  purpose)  as  to  its  manifestation  upon  their  being  obtained 
(the  time  when  this  will  be  accomplished  being  also  known  to  God). 

Obs.  1.  Some  writera  (e.g.  Hengstenberg,  Art.  Prophecy,  Kitto's  Ency.^ 
referred  to  by  Fairbairn,  un  Froph.,  p.  72)  hold  that  all  prophecy  is  un- 
conditional ;  others  (e.  g.  Olshausen^  Com,  Matt.  24^  vol.  2,  p.  255)  make 
it  conditional ;  others  again  (e.g.  Fairbairn,  On  Proph.y  p.  72)  argue  that 
some  are  conditional  and  some  are  unconditional.  There  is  truth  in  all 
these  ][)osition9,  and  by  combining  them  the  whole  truth  will  appear. 

Let  the  reader  notice  :  (1)  To  make  all  prophecy  unconditional  is  to  contradict  the 
case  of  Jonah  and  Nineveh,  Hezekiah,  the  offer  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Jews,  the  temple 
seryioe  of  Ezekiel,  etc.  Take  e.g.  that  of  Nineveh  :  the  language  was  absolute,  **  jet 
forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown. "  Jonah  understood  it  as  absolute.  But 
Jonah  did  not  understand  what  Jeremiah  (ch.  18  :  7-9)  afterward  declared,  that  under- 
neath predictions  which  related  to  the  moral  condition  of  man  there  is  involved  a  moral 
principle  of  government  which  God,  in  justice  to  His  own  character  and  attribntes,  and 
also  in  behalf  of  the  good  of  man,  necessarily  cherishes,  viz. :  that  the  good  or  evil  pre- 
dicted of  any  person  or  people  is  dependent  upon  their  moral  action.  The  laogoage  of 
Jeremiah,  as  Fairbaim  justly  observes,  cannot  be  otherwise  explained :  "  At  what  in- 
stant I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up,  and  to 
pull  down,  and  to  destroy  it,**  etc.  (2)  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  all  prediction  is 
limited  by  such  a  restriction,  and  hence  in  its  fulfilment  is  conditioned  by  the  action  of 
man.  This  would  be  to  narrow  it  down  to  mere  contingency.  If  dependent  on  the  re- 
pentance and  faith  of  man,  then  there  could  be  no  certainty  of  its  truthfulness,  for  it  may 
fail,  or  it  may  not,  according  to  the  use  made  of  moral  freedom.  Whilst  this  condition, 
ality  is  evidently  true  so  far  as  man  is  personally  or  individually  concerned,  to  apply 
this  to  those  predictions  referring  to  the  Diuine  Plan  of  Redemption  is  at  once  to  limit  the 
foreknowledge  of  Gk)d,  making  it  impossible  to  prove  that  He  foreknew  the  end  from 
the  beginning.  Such  a  process  would  lower  prophecy  to  a  very  indecisive  proof  of  God's 
Omniscience  and  Power.  But  if  God,  on  the  other  hand,  evinces  His  foreknowledge  by 
showing  in  His  predictions  (as  many  do)  what  this  freedom  of  man*s  will  accomplish 
(without  interfering  with,  or  curtailing  it),  and  that  He  can,  and  often  does,  overrule  it  so 
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that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  ft  set  purpose  (as  e.g.  Rev.  17  :  17),  then  there  is  a  most 
decisive  proof  of  God's  Omiscience  and  Power,  of  a  fixed  design  which  will  uUimaidy  be 
realized  ;  and  then,  too,  His  appeals  to  predictions  possess  a  validity  and  force  which, 
if  altogether  conditioned,  they  otherwise  conld  not  possess.  (3)  While  both  facts  are 
found  to  be  true,  conditioned  as  to  personal  freedom  and  unconditioned  as  to  Qod*s 
ultimate  purpose,  some  take  advantage  of  this  feature,  and  under  its  shelter  make  more 
of  the  prophecies  conditional  (e.g.  in  reference  to  Jewish  nation,  kingdom,  etc.)  than 
is  allowable  by  the  positive  declarations  concerning  the  Divine  Purpose  in  the  Redemp- 
tion of  man  and  the  world.  The  student,  then,  must  be  guarded  in  the  application  of 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  prophecies. 

« 

Obs.  2.  The  passages  (Numb.  23  :  19,  1  Sam.  15  :  29,  etc.)  which  speak 
of  predictions  as  unconditional,  and  those  (Jer.  18  :  7-10,  etc.)  which  in- 
timate their  conditionalitj,  are  easily  reconcilable  from  the  simple  fact^ 
that  the  purposes  of  God  run  in  connection  with  moral  freedom,  and  that 
whilst  the  former  is  not  set  aside  by  the  action  of  the  latter,  yet  in  the  cases 
of  individuals  and  even  nations  sumcient  latitude  is  given  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  violation  of  that  freedom.  It  may  be  proper  to  give  some  marks  by 
which  we  may  distinguish  predictions  that  will  finally  be  fulfilled  from 
those  that  are  merely  conditional.  They  are  the  following  :  1.  Predictions 
that  are  bound  up  with  the  Divine  Plan  of  Redemption,  as  e.g.  those  re- 
fering  to  Christ's  birth,  life,  death,  etc.  2.  Those  which  are  confirmed  by 
solemn  affirmations  or  by  an  oath,  as  e.g.  Numb.  14  :  20,  28,  Heb.  6  :  17, 
etc.  3.  Those  that  are  incorporated  in  the  Covenants,  as  e.g.  the  Abra- 
hamic  and  Davidic  covenants.  4.  Predictions  which  expressly  declare  that 
they  will  take  place  irrespective  of  what  man  will  do,  as  e.g.  Dan.  chs.  2 
and  7,  the  Apocalypse,  IPs.  89  :  33,  34,  etc.  5.  Predictions  that  form  the 
basis  of  succeeding  ones  and  of  promises,  as  e.g.  Nathan  to  David,  2  Sam. 
7  :  5-17  (this  at  first  sight  might  seem  an  exception,  but  in  another  place 
its  due  fulfilment  will  be  proven).  6.  Those  that  are  illustrated  by  a  par- 
able, as  e.g.  parable  of  the  tares,  net,  nobleman,  etc.  (the  parable  enforces, 
or  takes  the  fulfilment  for  granted).  7.  Predictions  relating  to  the  des- 
tiny of  the  good,  whoever  they  may  be.  8.  Those  referring  to  the  destiny 
of  the  wicked,  whoever  they  are.  9.  Prophecies  given  to  the  Jews  re- 
specting other  nations,  and  not  to  those  nations  themselves  for  purposes  of 
repentance,  as  e.g.,  Babylon,  Tyre,  etc.  10.  Those  that  relate  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  being  a  revelation  of  God's  will  and 
pleasure  respecting  redemptive  ordering.  11.  Those  that  describe  the 
nnal  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation,  this  being  (as  will  be  fully  shown 
hereafter)  essential  to  secure  the  manifestation  of  the  Kingdom  and  the 
Salvation  of  the  Gentiles. 

Stillingfleet  gives  {Orig.  itoc,  quoted  by  Fairbaim,  On  Proph.,  App.  D.)  four  marks 
for  prophecies  of  an  absoltite  character,  viz. :  1.  A  prediction  accompanied  by  a  miracle, 
by  which  authenticated  as  God's  fixed  purpose,  1  Kings  13  :  3.  2.  A  prediction,  when 
the  thhigR  foretold  exceed  aU  the  probabilities  of  second  causes,  as  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  Babylon,  etc.  3.  A  prediction  confirmed  by  an  oath.  Numb.  14  :  28  ;  Ps. 
89  :  31-36  ;  Heb.  6  :  17.  4.  Predictions  concerning  blessings  merely  spiritual,  because 
such  blessings  flow  from  grace  and  not  merit. 

A  number  of  writers,  in  opposition  to  us,  make  prophecy  conditional.  This  arises 
from  (1)  applying  nearly  aU  predictions  (pertaining  to  the  future)  to  the  present  dispen- 
eation,  and  not  seeing  them  verified  as  given,  claim  that  they  are  conditional.  (2)  iSrom 
not  noticing  that  God  has  a  fixed  Purpose,  and  that  the  unbelief  of  individuals  and  of 
nations  cannot  defeat  that  Purpose.  (3)  In  not  distinguishing  between  what  relates  to 
the  individual  and  what  to  the  Divine  Purpose,  as  e.g.  God  purposes  to  make  a  certain 
number  of  Kings  and  Priests,  which  number  wiU  be  made  up  notwithstanding  the  unbe- 
lief of  many.     (4)  In  not  observing  that  the  postponement  of  fulfilment,  occasioned  by 
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the  nnbelief  of  man,  does  not  warrant  the  belief  that  there  will  be  no  ftilfilment.  (5)  Im 
not  perceiving  that  if  God's  promises  relating  to  the  fnture  are  conditional,  then  His 
Word  becomes  unreliable  to  such  an  extent  that  fulfilment  cannot  be  predicated  of  it. 
.and  hence  history  fails  to  become  the  witness  that  God  claims.  (6)  In  not  noticing  thiU 
they  lower  the  foreknowledge  of  God  ;  for  if  He  promises  in  explicit  form  a  cerudn 
event  that  is  to  take  place  and  it  does  not,  owing  to  man's  action,  then  if  prophecy  is  to 
be  a  comfirmatory  witness  as  intended,  the  failure,  or  the  reason  for  the  same,  ong^t 
also  to  be  stated.  (7)  In  not  seeing  that  they  reverse  the  test  given  by  God  HiwiaAJf 
(Deat.  18  :  21,  22),  in  answer  to  the  question,  ''  If  thou  say  in  thy  heart.  How  shail  we 
know  the  word  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken?  When  a  prophet  speaketh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass,  thai  is  the  thing  xchich  the  Lord  hatk 
not  spoken,  but  the  prophet  hath  spoken  it  presumptuously.**  (8)  In  not  considering 
how  they  themselves  constantly  violate  such  a  rule  when  referring  to  Christ,  their  Tiew 
of  the  Kingdom,  etc.,  claiming  that  the  things  believed  by  them  were  predicted  and  this 
realized.  A  vmter  in  the  Princeton  Beview,  Jan.,  1861,  on  '*  The  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy," 
opposes  the  notion  of  conditionality  on  the  groimd  that  (1)  it  is  opposed  to  the  inspired 
criterion,  Deut.  18  :  22  ;  (2)  Jeremiah  18  :  7-10  did  not  nullify  this  test,  as  appears  Jer. 
28  :  9  ;  (3^  the  specific  nature  of  prophecy  demands  it ;  (4)  Nineveh  no  objection,  for,  as 
Hengstenoerg  observes,  we  have  only  the  general  statement  of  the  preaching,  and  not  the 
preaching  itself.     Comp.  p.  12,  Lange*s  Com.  on  Hosea. 

Obs.  3.  In  yiew  of  the  important  bearing  that  this  point  has  upon  sey- 
eral  sabjects  connected  with  the  Kingdom,  it  may  prove  desirable  to  an- 
swer, briefly,  a  few  of  the  more  generally  used  objections  urged  against  our 
1>osition.  Fairbairn  (avoiding  the  extremes  of  many  writers,  and  more  or 
ess  favoring  a  due  medium)  says  (p.  60,  O71  Froph.)  :  *' The  announce- 
ments, consisting  of  direct  promises  of  good  things  to  come,  can  only  be 
expected  to  meet  with  fulfilment  in  so  far  as  the  church  is  true  to  her 
calling."  This  is  only  a  half-truth  ;  the  promises  of  future  good  will  be 
fulfilled,  notwithstanding  the  church's  failings,  for  this  God  expressly 
declares  (Lev.  26  :  44,  45,  Lev.  5  :  42,  Isa.  62,  Ezek.  14  :  22,  23,  and  in 
numerous  passages),  not  indeed  in  the  unfaithful,  but  only  (and  here  is  the 
condition)  in  the  faithful.  The  objection  stops  short  at  this  half  truth, 
forgetting  to  add  (which  makes  it  unconditional,  i.e.  not  dependent  on 
man)  that  God  will  secure  the  faithful  in  whom  the  promise,  to  its  full- 
est extent,  will  be  realized. 

To  indicate  the  correctness  of  onr  position,  reference  is  made  to  Fairbaim's  conces- 
sion {On  Proph.,  p.  62),  when  he  tells  ns  that  the  rale  applied  to  good  things  does  not 
hold  good  wheti  evil  is  threatened,  for  the  latter  is  nnoonditional.  But  this  is  a  distinc- 
tion without  any  difference  ;  for  if  the  blessing  can  be  forfeited  by  evil  doing,  then  also 
the  punishment  can  be  averted  by  repentance  and  weU  doing.  The  truth  appears  to  be 
this  :  they  are  conditional  as  to  individuals,  who,  according  to  their  action,  will  be  blessed 
or  punished  ;  and  they  are  at  the  same  time  unconditional  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  God  is 
concerned,  which  is  to  fulfil  His  promises  to  the  good  and  His  threats  to  the  evil,  i.e. 
the  promises  and  threats  both  will  inevitably  be  verified  in  actual  realization.  This  also 
covers  the  leading  objection  urged  by  Olshausen  {Com.  Matt.  24) :  '*  Everything  future,  as 
far  as  it  concerns  man,  can  only  be  regarded  as  conditional  upon  the  use  of  this  free- 
dom." This  is  most  certainly  true,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent,  so  far  as  the  individual 
personaUy  is  concerned,  and  does  not  affect  the  prediction  or  promise  itself  which  is 
based  on  two  things  :  (1)  God's  purpose,  and  (2)  those  wiU  be  raised  up  in  whom  it  will  be 
carried  out.  So  far  as  we  are  personaUy  concerned  it  is  conditional,  for  we  can  choose, 
etc.,  but  in  reference  to  man  even  it  is  unconditional  on  the  ground  that  it  is  based  on 
the  foreknown  fact  that  some  men  would  experience  it.  This  really  is,  after  aU,  both 
Olshausen's  and  Fairbairn's  view,  although  advantage  is  taken  by  others  to  press  their 
language  beyond  their  intention.  Thus,  to  iUustrate,  an  inheritance  is  predicted  and 
promised  to  the  saints.  The  saints  are  conditioned  (i.e.  they  must  possess  the  required 
characteristics  conditioned),  but  not  the  predicted  inheritance,  which  will  most  assuredly 
be  given  to  those  (others,  if  necessary)  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The  future  things, 
therefore,  in  themselves  are  not  conditioned,  only  our  personal  relationship  to  the  same. 
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The  promise  and  the  threat  both  remain  on  the  same  footing,  seeing  that  both  will  be 
experienced  by  some.  Even  when  the  individual  is  specifically  mentioned  or  hinted  at 
(as  e.g.  Paul,  Judas,  Peter,  John  the  Baptist),  the  foreknowledge  of  God  embraces  the 
tad  that  the  person  designated  will,  with  use  of  freedom,  perform  or  experience  what  is. 
predicted.  Matt.  19:  28  is  no  exception,  seeing  that  Judas  (who  proved  unfaithful)  is 
carefully  excluded  by  the  expression  :  "  Ye  which  have  followed  me." 

Obs.  4.  The  Kingdom  itself  is  not  dependent  on 'the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  its  doctrine  by  man.  Man's  entrance  inlo  and  enjoyment  of  it 
IS  conditioned  on  his  character^  bnt  the  Kingdom  itself  will  most  certainly, 
at  the  appointed  tivie,  appear.  It  belongs  to  Jesas  the  Christ ;  it  is  His  in- 
heritance,  the  result  and  product  of  Eternal  Wisdom  in  behalf  of  man  and 
the  world.  Jews  may  reject  it  (some  Jews  also,  Knapp's  TheoL,  p.  324, 
reject  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  account  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  Kingdom  on  the  ground  of  the  conditionality  of  the  promises — 
sinfulness  preventing  their  realization),  Gentiles  may  pass  it  by  as  unwor- 
thy of  credence,  men  may  even  ridicule  it  as  fantastical,  etc.,  but  its  estab- 
lishment is  so  certain,  that  if  absolute  necessity  required  it,  Ood  would, 
rather  than  failure  should  intervene,  raise  up  children  for  it  by  an  imme- 
diate (Matt.  3  :  9),  supernatural  creation.  We  hold  that  (Eom.  11  :  29) 
**  the  gifts  and  coiling  of  Ood  are  without  repentance,^'  i.e.  God  changes 
not ;  man  may  change,  but  God's  purposes  to  bestow  gifts  upon  man 
through  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Kingdom  shall  never  fail,  for  (Numb. 
23  :  19)  **  God  is  not  a  man  that  He  should  lie  ;  neither  the  Son  of  man  that 
He  should  repent  j  hath  He  not  said,  and  shall  He  not  do  it  f  or  hath  He 
spoken  'a?id  shall  He  not  make  it  good?'*  (Comp.  Zech.  1:5,  6  ;  Isa. 
14  :  24,  27  ;  Ezek.  24  :  14  ;  1  Sam.  15  :  29  ;  Isa.  46  :  9,  10  ;  Ps.  89  :  35, 
36  ;  Isa.  48  :  3-6  ;  Tit.  1:2;  Heb.  6  :  18  ;  Jam.  1  :  17,  etc.)  Hence  two 
extremes  are  to  be  avoided  :  one  is  to  press  the  conditional  side  so  far  as  to 
involve  no  settled  purpose  in  God  concerning  Bedemption  ;  the  other,  to 
urge  the  unconditional  aspect  until  it  gives  hope  where  none  exists. 

Let  the  reader  carefuUy  observe  this  fact,  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  Itself  is  not  con- 
ditioned, because  the  promises  pertain,  in  inheriting  it,  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  for  if 
the  natural  seed  at  any  time  makes  itself  unworthy  of  it,  a  seed,  engrafted,  wiU  be 
raised  up  unto  Abraham.  The  promises  of  God  fail  not  because  of  the  unworthiness  of 
any  to  whom  they  are  tendered.  He  will  provide,  as  will  be  abundantly  shown  hereaf- 
ter, the  requisite  r^al  body  by  which  the  Kingdom  shall  be  powerfuUy  and  triumph- 
antly manifested.  The  inheriting,  and  not  the  Kingdom,  is  conditioned.  In  this  con- 
nection, to  avoid  mistake,  another  feature  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  viz. :  that  the 
Kingdom  is  intimately  and  essentiaUy  connected  with  the  Jewish  Ccmmonwealtht  that  it  is 
the  Theocratic  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  restored  under  the  mighty  Theociatic  Per- 
sonage Jesus  Christ,  and  that  hence  (1)  aU  inheritors  must  be  engrafled,  and  (2)  the  Jewish 
nation  itself  must  ineiTUMy  be  restored  to  its  land.  This  at  once  indicates  the  logical 
and  scriptural  position  of  the  early  church,  which  insisted  that  the  prophecies  pertaining 
to  ike  Jewish  nation,  whilst  conditional  as  to  individuals,  and  to  the  nation  for  a  certain 
determined  period,  would  finally  be  realized  as  given.  Therefore,  one  of  the  essential 
elements  of  prophetical  interpretation  is  this  :  to  observe  that  the  prophecies  relating  to 
the  future  gloi^  of  the  Jewish  nation — indeed  postponed  on  account  of  sinfulness— are 
not  conditional,  but  present  us  an  uUimaie  purpose,  which  shall  be  verified  in  its  actual 
history. 

Attention  is  thus  early  in  the  argument  called  to  this  feature,  that  the  student  may 
keep  it  before  him  as  we  proceed  in  the  development  of  scriptural  facts  and  statements. 
The  importance  of  this  is  not  overestimated,  seeing  that  neglect  of  these  cautions  has 
embarrassed  and  vitiated  the  interpretation  of  much  Scripture.  Two  illustrations  may 
suffice  :  Dr.  Alexander,  Cbm.  on  Isa,,  following  others  in  elucidating  the  predictions 
pertaining  to  the  Jewisli  nation,  is  very  careful  to  show  how  the  curses  were  fulfilled  in 
the  history  of  that  nation,  but  with  equal  care  bestows  the  blessings  promised  to  the  iden- 
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tioal  nation — to  the  chnrch.  The  Christian  chnroh  is  substUtded  for  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
prophecy  is  lavishly  accommodated  to  the  substitntion.  Thus  e.g.  one  of  the  strongest 
efforts  in  this  direction  is  f onnd  in  the  comments  of  Isa.  63,  bnt  he  oyerlooks  the  entire 
connection — who  is  pleading,  whose  cities  are  wasted,  who  is  to  be  restored  to  the  land, 
the  reference  to  the  Sec.  Advent,  the  day  of  vengeance  and  year  of  Jnbilee,  in  which  de> 
liverance  to  a  down-trodden  people  is  given.  As  this  passage  will  be  considered  at  length 
hereafter,  it  is  passed  by  with  the  remark  that  all  such  interpretations  assume  as  their 
foundation  that  the  promises  to  the  Jewish  nation  are  conditional,  and  the  nation  failing 
in  meeting  the  conditions,  it  will  never  be  restored,  and  it  will  never  realize  the  fulfil* 
ment.  Bat  strange,  it  is  still  supposed  that  the  promises  themselves  remain  inicust  when 
appropriated  to  the  church,  provided  some  incongmities  are  let  alone,  snch  as  the  prom- 
ises of  the  return  of  material  prosperity  to  a  down-trodden  land,  etc.,  which  is  to  be 
spiritualized.  Waggoner  {Ref.  of  the  Age  to  Coma,  p.  74)  plainly  says  under  the  heading, 
'^The  conditional  nature  of  the  promises  made  to  the  Jews  :"  *'  It  may  be  remarked  that 
all  of  God's  promises  to  man  are  conditional.  To  deny  this  is  to  advocate  Universalism, 
and  even  to  deny  Free  Agency,"  etc.,  quoting  in  proof  of  such  conditiouality  Ex.  19 :  5-^ 
and  then  argues  that  the  Jews  being  disobedient,  not  complying  ^-ith  imposed  condi- 
tions, the  promises  of  God  will  ever  remain  unfulfilled.  This  is  taking  a  one-sided  view 
of  the  case  ;  it  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  and  within  a  given  time,  but  utterly  untrue  in 
BO  far  as  it  implicates  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  promises  uUimatdy  to  the  nation.  For 
the  promises  of  God,  given  with  the  foreknown  knowledge  of  the  defection  of  the  nation 
and  its  resultant  rejection  during  '*  the  Times  of  the  Gentiles,"  are  based  on  and  con- 
firmed by  the  oath  of  Qod  (Ps.  89,  etc. ).  As  already  shown,  the  Divine  Purposes  are  not 
limited  by  what  man  does.  Thus  e.g.  in  reference  to  the  Kingdom,  with  which  the  Jew- 
ish nation  is  allied,  and  in  which  the  nation  is  promised  a  pre-eminent  commanding 
position,  the  promise  is  most  specifie  ;  and  hence,  no  matter  how  many  reject  the  con- 
ditions, or  how  the  nation  must  suffer  a  prolonged  punishment  for  sin,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber will  be  gathered  out  of  the  obedient  who  will  form  its  ruling  force,  and  the  nation 
itself  will,  OS  also  promuted^  be  brought  to  repentance  and  faith,  resulting  in  its  glory  as 
predicted.  We  must  leave  the  discussion  of  the  restoration  to  Props.  122,  123,  and  124. 
It  may,  however,  be  added  :  if  the  Kingdom  and  the  promises  pertaining  thereto  de- 
pend merely  upon  the  reception  or  rejection  of  the  truth  by  the  Jewish  nation,  ^lo  are 
God's  promises  to  be  verified  to  the  believing  portion  of  the  nation  and  to  that  engrafted 
line  ?  If  the  fulfilment  is  conditioned  by  the  disobedience  of  the  unfaithful  pprtion,  axe 
the  pious  Jews  to  miss  the  promises  of  the  Kingdom  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of 
others  ?  Are  the  promises  given  to  David  made  null  and  void  ?  This  opens  an  abyss 
for  our  opponents.  At  present,  it  may  only  be  said  that  such  a  course  would  neither 
he  just  to  man  nor  honorable  to  the  oathbdund  promises  of  God.  Therefore,  the  Bible 
teaches  us  that  God,  foreseeing  this  defection  of  the  large  portion  of  the  nation,  postpones 
this  Kingdom,  both  as  a  punishment  to  the  nation  and  as  a  merciful  provision,  tliat  He 
may  gather  out  from  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  the  people  necessary  for  its  re-estab- 
lishment upon  a  glorious  and  triumphant  basis.  The  truth  is,  that  this  whole  matter 
rests  on  the  question  whether  the  covenants  which  declare  this  Kingdom  to  pertain  to 
the  Jewish  nation  are  temporary  or  not.  This  will  be  discussed  in  its  proper  place,  and 
then  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  decide  whether  the  Jewish  nation  is  entitled  to  any 
special  privileges  in  virtue  of  its  covenant  relationship.  Some  writers  cannot,  and  do 
not,  distinguish  between  the  Mosaic  covenant  and  the  Abrahamio  and  Davidic,  placing 
all  in  the  same  category.  Hence  a  confusion,  and  worse,  a  corresponding  restricted  in- 
terpretation, which  quotes  prophecy  just  as  it  can  accommodate  it  to  the  ohorch. 
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Proposition  19.  The  New  Testament  begins  the  announcement  of 
the  hingdom  in  tervia  ea^^essive  of  its  hei/ng  previousl/y  well 
Jcnotvn. 

This  is  an  important  feature.  Any  theory  at  variance  with  this 
fact  is,  to  say  the  least,  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  defective. 
The  statement  in  the  Proposition  is  one  that  has  been  noticed  and 
duly  acknowledged  by  numerous  writers  of  almost  every  shade  of 
opinion.  The  preaching  of  the  kingdom,  its  simple  announcement, 
without  the  least  attem]pt  to  eocplain  its  meaning  or  nature,  the 
very  language  in  which  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Jews — all  presup- 

Sosed  that  it  was  a  subject  familiar  to  them.  John  the  Baptist, 
esus,  and  the  Seventy,  all  proclaimed  the  kingdom  in  a  way, 
without  definition  or  explanation,  that  indicated  uiat  their  hearers 
wei^e  acquainted  with  its  meaning. 

Ohs.  1.  On  the  face  of  the  opening  pages  of  the  New  Test,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  Kingdom  was  something  well  known,  already  the  ob- 
ject of  faith  and  hope.  Theologians  generally,  either  unable  to  reconcile 
this  with  their  church  theories,  or  deeming  it  unimportant  while  acknowl- 
edging the  fact,  pass  it  by  in  silence,  or  give  us  some  apologetics  to  ac* 
count  for  it,  which  are  derogatory  to  the  age,  to  the  believers  then  living, 
and  to  the  Word.  The  destructive  critics,  seeing  here  a  point  of  leverage, 
insist  upon  it  that  this  was  evidence  of  the  previuence  of  '*  Jewish  forms," 
and  scoff  at  it  as  a  decided  indication  of  weakness  and  failure.  By  ns — for 
we  make  no  apology,  needing  none — it  is  regarded  as  prerequisite  and 
essential  to  the  truthfulness  and  unity  of  our  doctrine. 

Ohs.  2.  The  feature  in  the  Prop,  is  an  indispensable  accessory.  With- 
out it,  there  would  be  a  flaw,  a  missing  link  in  the  chain  ;  with  it  there  is 
completeness  ; — for  if  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  understood  in  its  literal  cove- 
nanted aspects  as  predicted  by  the  prophets,  then  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
Xew  Test,  consistently  announces  tne  same.  If  the  Kingdom,  however,  is 
what  the  multitude  now  believe  and  teach,  then  the  announcement  is  sin- 
gular, strained,  and  even  inconsistent  with  the  circumstances  of  the  agb, 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Kingdom,  the  preaching  presented,  and  the  alleged 
substitution.  Kothing,  if  the  latter  is  correct,  in  the  shape  of  apologetics 
can  save  it  from  the  condemnation  and  jeers  of  unbelievers,  for,  at  the 
most,  it  would  be  a  mere  humiliating  accommodation  to  Jewish  prejudice 
and  ignorance.     There  is  no  escape  from  this  dilemma. 

We  are  wiUing  to'  accept  of  the  Btrictnres  passed  on  this  featnre  of  the  New  Test. 

Siz. :  its  accommodation  to  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  Old  Test.)  by  Stranss,  Banr, 
enan,  etc.,  and  instead  of  seeking  out  some  way  of  escape  which  in  itself  lowers  the 
truth  and  the  character  of  Gk>d  in  giving  such  a  sense,  find  in  them  (avoiding  their  unjust 
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oondnsioiLs)  renewed  strength  and  power.  As  the  objections  of  unbelief  will  hereafter  be 
met  in  detail,  it  is  sofficient,  for  the  present,  to  say  that  Von  Ammon  {Bib.  Theol.\  and 
after  him  many  others,  throw  doubt  on  the  credibility  of  the  Scripture's  on  the  ground 
that  the  New  Test,  in  the  very  outset  indicates  that  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus,  and  the 
disciples  were  susceptible  to  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  their  Jewish  foremnneTs  and 
hearers,  and  that  consequently,  instead  of  there  being  one  great  design  relating  to  the 
future  as  attributed  to  them,  we  have,  in  view  of  the  Subsequent  diange  in  the  meaning  of 
the  Kingdom  (i.e.  in  the  discarding  of  the  stricUy  grammcUical  sense  and  the  substitution 
of  a  spiritual  sense)^  only  detached,  isolated  positions,  lacking  cohesion  and  unity. 
Sherer  {Mis.  of  Relig.  Crii.)  takes  the  same  view,  objecting  to  the  authority  of  the  New 
Test.,  because  it  thus  evinces  the  influence  of  Jewish  traditions,  Rabbinical  arguments. 
Messianic  hopes  and  expectations  not  in  accordance  with  external  facts.  Numerous  t^ 
timonies  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  adduced  from  recent  writers  ;  these,  ayoiding 
their  deductions,  we  will  accept,  and  show,  step  by  step,  in  a  logical,  scriptural  man- 
ner, (1)  how  they  take  the  unreal  nature  of  the  expected  and  preached  Messianic  King- 
dom/or granted,  and  (2)  how  every  writer  unjustly  overlooks  the  expressly  predicted  post- 
vonement  of  the  realization  of  those  Messianic  hopes,  and  from  such  a  deliberate  ignor- 
ing of  a  scriptural  fact  draws  inferences  to  suit  his  own  fancy  and  theory. 

Obs.  3.  To  impress  this  point,  let  us  place  ourselves  in  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  first  hearers  of"  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom."  Consider 
that  the  Old  Test,  is  alone  in  our  hands,  and  that  ihe  plain  grammatical 
sense  is  the  one  in  which  we  receive  the  predictions  of  the  Kingdom.  Snp- 
pose^  under  such  circumstances,  we  would  have  heard  John,  Jesus,  and 
the  disciples  preach  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  manner  indicated,  what 
would  have  been  the  impressions  made  upon  our  minds  ?  Certainly,  among 
other  things,  that  we  already  knew  what  the  Kingdom  was,  viz. :  "the  The- 
ocracy as  it  existed  previously,  permanently  united  with  the  Davidic  throne 
and  kingdom.  The  preaching,  let  us  not  forget,  directly  appeals  to  a  well- 
known  kingdom^  and  surely  we,  too,  would  have,  under  its  influence,  im- 
bibed the  very  views  of  the  Kingdom,  which  the  mass  of  the  church  now 
regards  as  a  Jewish  weakness,  a  lack  of  discernment,  in  the  earljr  history 
of  this  subject.  But  the  question,  which  but  few  ever  consider,  is, 
whether,  after  all,  this  was  an  error.  The  answer  will  follow,  in  detail, 
with  proof  attached. 

Ohs,  4.  If  the  Kingaom,  as  multitudes  maintain,  was  not  thus  known  ; 
if  it  is  correct  to  assert  that  the  Jews  and  the  disciples  at  first  utterly 
misapprehended  its  meaning  ;  if  the  announcement  denoted  one  thing  to 
the  hearers  and  yet  contained  in  itself  a  spiritual  idea  which  the  future 
was  to  develop — how  comes  it,  then,  that  Christ  could  send  out  disciples  to 
preach  the  Kingdom  without  previous  instruction  as  to  its  real  meaning  ; 
and  even  invite  strangers  (Luke  9  :  56,  67,  60)  to  "ffo  and  preach  the 
Kingdom  of  God.''  Why  does  not  John  and  the  disciples  first  receive  pre- 
liminary counsel,  so  that,  themselves  freed  from  alleged  error,  they  may 
properly  teach  others  respecting  the  Kingdom  ?  It  can  be  safely  asserted 
(the  proof  following,  as  the  argument  is  continued)  that  it  is  a  well-grounded 
belief  that  the  Kingdom  was  something  that  they  were  acauainted  with, 
and  concerning  which,  as  to  its  nature  or  meaning,  they  needed  7ioty  owing 
to  its  plain  portrayal  in  the  Old  Test.,  any  special  instruction.  No  other 
explanation  will  cover  the  facts  in  the  case,  or  sustain  the  character  and 
position  of  the  first  preachers  of  **  the  Oospel  of  the  Kingdom.'' 
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Proposition  20.  To  comprehend  the  svhject  of  tlie  hingdoni^  it  is 
n€ces8a)*y  to  notice  the  belief  and  the  eaypectationa  of  the  more 
pious  portion  of  tlie  Jews. 

This  is  a  rule,  covering  doctrine,  laid  down  by  the  ablest  of 
livriters ;  it  is  found  in  works  introductoiy  to  the  Bible  or  in  de- 
fence of  the  Scriptures  (e.g..  Home's  introduction^  vol.  i.,  p. 
393,  Birk's  Bible  and  Modern  Thought^  ch.  12,  Dunn's  il(m 
to  Study  the  Bible^  etc.),  as  a  leading  one  in  the  doctrinal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Word ;  its  importance  and  value  are  urged  by- 
various  considerations  as  the  only  possible  way  to  attain  to  a  con- 
sistent sense  ot  a  doctrine.  If  the  rule  applies  to  doctrine  in  gen- 
eral, especially  ought  it  to  be  observed  in  that  of  the  kingdom. 

Modem  systems  of  theology  are  erected  in  snch  an  elaborate  and  systematic  mode,  a 
scientific  and  philosophical  manner,  that  they  are  widely  different  from  the  simple  and 
Tinscientific— yet  purposely  designed — treatment  of  doctrine  in  the  Bible.  The  effect 
sometimes  is,  that  the  student,  attracted  by  the  elegance  and  magnitude  of  the  super- 
structure  of  such  systems,  underrates  the  more  rugged  but  firmer  stones  of  the  founda- 
tion in  the  Scriptures.  Impressed  by  modem  modes  of  thinking  and  the  results  of 
modem  thought,  he  forgets  to  transport  himself  back  to  the  ancient  manner  of  thinking 
and  expression.  He  lives  in  a  world  very  different  from  that  which  existed  when 
prophets  predicted  and  disciples  preached.  This  naturally  leads  to  misconception  and 
misinterpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  rule  (which  Home,  in  Tnlrod., 
justly  remarks,  is  constantly  violated  by  commentators  and  others)  appropriately  com- 
mends itself  :  ''  We  must  endeavor  to  carry  ourselves  back  to  the  veiy  times  and  places 
in  which  they  (the  Scriptures)  were  written,  and  realize  the  ideas  and  modes  of  thinking 
of  the  sacred  writers.*' 

Obs.  1.  It  is  nnivereally  admitted  by  writers  of  prominence  (e.g.  Nean- 
der,  Hagenbach,  Schaff,  Rurtz,  etc.),  whatever  their  respective  views  con- 
cerning the  Kingdom  itself,  that  the  Jews,  including  the  pious,  held  to  a 
personal  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  literal  restoration  of  the  Davidic 
throne  and  kin^om,  the  personal  reign  of  Messiah  on  David* s^  throne,  the 
resultant  exaltation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Millennial  descriptions  in  that  reign.  It  is  also  acknowledged  that 
the  utterances  of  Luke  1  :  71  ;  Acts  1:6;  Luke  2  :  26,  30,  etc.,  include 
the  above  belief,  and  that  down,  at  least  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  Jews, 
the  disciples,  and  even  the  apostles  held  to  such  a  view.  It  is  not  denied,  by 
able  Protestant  or  Romanist,  Christian  or  Unbeliever,  that  they  regarded 
the  prophecies  and  covenanted  promises  as  literal  (i.e.  in  their  naked 
grammatical  sense)  ;  and,  believing  in  their  fulfilment,  looked /or  such  a 
restoration  of  the  Davidic  Kingdom  under  the  Messiah,  with  an  increased 
power  and  glory  befitting  the  majesty  of  the  predicted  King ;  and  also 
that  the  pious  of  former  ages  would  he  raised  upfront  the  dead  to  enjoy 
the  same. 
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Obs.  2.  It  is  noticeable,  that  in  all  the  rebukes  given  to  the  Jews  by 
John  the  Baptist,  by  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  not  one  refers  to  their  belief 
and  expectations  concerning  the  Kingdom.  The  rebukes  pertain  to  their 
superstition,  traditions,  bigotry,  hypocrisy,  pride,  ostentation,  violation 
of  duty,  etc.,  but  nothing  is  alleged  that  they  misapprehended  the  King- 
dom of  the  prophets  in  its  funaamental  aspects.  This  is  indeed  abun- 
dantly taken /or  grantedhy  theologians,  but  without  the  least  proof  to  sus- 
tain it.  The  student  will  see,  as  the  argument  proceeds,  that  such  sup- 
posed ignorance  would  reflect  severely  upon  the  covenants,  prophecies,  and 
preaching  of  the  first  preachers  of  *'  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom." 

Ohs,  3.  A  few  brief  testimonies  are  annexed  :  Van  Oosterzee  (TheoL 
New  Test,,  p.  53-55),  alluding  to  the  belief  of  the  Jews,  informs  us  that 
they  held  to  Messiah's  coming  in  a  time  of  tribulation  (which  the  New 
Test,  confirms  at  the  Sec.  Advent),  when  Antichrist  was  reigning,  and 
which  would  result  in  a  ^reat  battle  (so  also  Rev.  19,  etc.)  with  hostile 
world  powers.  The  Christ  will  be  a  descendant  of  David's,  will  be 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Sj)irit,  will  set  up  his  Kingdom  in  Israel,  will  remove 
evil  and  suffering,  will  introduce  peace  and  blessedness,  perform  great 
miracles,  awake  hrst  the  pious  dead  Israelites,  triumph  over  the  heathen, 
and  allow  also  non-Israelite  nations  to  enjoy  salvation.  He  then  adds  : 
**  Of  this  Salvation,  Jerusalem  will  he  the  centre;  the  purified  earth,  the 
theatre;  and  the  restoration  of  all  thmgs,  the  crown.^^  Reuss  {His.  CA, 
TheoL,  p.  115),  under  the  title  **  Messianic  hopes,"  says  :  **  The  object  of 
Christ's  coming  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  to  bo  the  foundation  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God."  **  There  was  needed,  first,  a  political^  moral,  and 
religiotcs  restoratioii  of  Israel,  such  as  the  ancient  prophets  had  foretold," 
including  '*  the  recall  of  the  dispersed  Jews,"  and  '*  the  re-establishmefU 
of  the  throne  of  David."  Schmid  {Bib.  TlieoL  JV.  Test.)  declares  that  the 
Jewish  faith  embraced  the  idea  of  '*  a  Kingdom  of  kings  and  priests  ;  in- 
deed of  a  Tlieocracy  under  a  monarchical  form,^^ — **  an  ideally  real  Theo- 
cratic Kingdom  of  the  Messiah,'^ 

Knapp  {Ch.  Theol,  p.  323)  has  a  singxilar  statement.  First,  he  acknowledges  that 
**  the  ancient  opinion'*  of  the  Jews  was  that  '*  He  (Christ)  would  be  a  temporal  deliverer 
and  a  king  of  the  Jews,  and  indeed  a  universal  monarch,  who  would  reign  over  all  nations. 
Thus  they  interpreted  Fs.  2:2,  6,  8  ;  Jer.  23  : 5,  6  ;  Zeoh.  9  : 4,  seq.  '*  Secondly,  he 
confesses:  **The  apostles  themselves  held  this  o'pinion  unlU  after  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  Matt.  20  :  20,  21  ;  Luke  24  :  21  ;  Acts  1  :  6.**  Thirdly,  he  endeavors,  as  a  sup- 
port to  his  own  theory  of  the  Kingdom,  to  make  out  that  a  small  number,  instancing 
Simeon  and  the  malefactor  on  the  cross,  did  not  so  much  expect  an  earthly  kingdom  as 
spiritual  blessings.  Fourthly,  he  makes  out  that  many  united  the  idea  of  an  earthly  king- 
dom and  spiritual  blessings.  His  concessions  are  all  that  we  need  ;  the  effort  to  intro- 
duce the  modern  spiritualistic  view  in  the  case  of  Simeon  and  the  malefactor  ^Is — (1) 
because  aU  Jews  believed  in  the  plain  grammatical  sense  of  covenant  and  prophecy  ;  and 
(2)  because  otiierwise  he  makes  these  two  to  take  a  higher  rank  in  the  true  knowledge  of 
the  Kingdom  than  the  apostles  (comp.  above  his  concession),  who  were  speciaUy  in- 
structed  in  and  prea^^hed  the  KingdoTn. 

Obs.  4.  Some  writers  (as  e.g.  Thompson,  TJieol  of  Clirist,  p.  33)  take 
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therefore  only  *'  looked  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  for  a  higher  assertion 
of  that  Kingdom."     This  is  misleading.     Where  is  the  slightest  proof  for 
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so  sweeping  an  assertion  ?  All  testimony  is  opposed  to  it.  Instead  of  the 
Jews  believing  themselves  to  he  in  the  Kingdom^  they  were  looking  for 
it  to  come.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  since 
all  the  prophets  foretold  its  downfall^  and  its  re-establishment  under  the 
Messiah.  While  holding  that  their  relationship  to  Abraham  would  give 
them  admittance  therein  when  it  arrived,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
a  single  t7c«?  believed  himself  to  be  **  already  in''  the  Kingdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  most  abundant  testimony  to  the  contrary  in  Jew- 
ish faith,  Jewish  tradition,  and  the  intimations  of  their  belief  in  the  New 
Test.  Nicodemus,  thus  singled  out  and  a  foreign  faith  thrust  upon  him, 
was  a  Pharisee,  and  the  Pharisees  (Luke  17  :  20),  instead  of  holding  that 
the  Kingdom  was  already  here  and  that  they  were  in  it,  demanded  of 
Christ  *•  when  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  should  come.'' 

As  intimated  under  Obs.  3,  some  writers  endeavor  to  smooth  oyer  this  Jewish  faith  as 
much  as  possible.  Knapp  has  been  instanced.  Another  specimen  in  the  same  direction  is 
to  be  found  under  Sec.  99,  1  (4),  in  his  Ch.  Thed.,  where  he  teUs  ns  that  some  of  the  Jews 
gave  to  the  Kingdom  "  a  moral  and  spiritnal  sense,  denoting  and  comprehending  all  the 
diTine  appointments  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  men,  for  their  happiness  in  this  and  the 
futore  life,"  etc.  The  truth  is,  that  this  is  taking  a  modem  spiritualistic  conception  of 
the  Kingdom  and  fastening  it  upon  the  Jews,  who  never  thus  entertained  it.  Knapp 
gives  no  proof  for  his  assertions,  and  they  are  not  susceptible  of  any.  All  Jews  held  to 
the  Messiah's  Kingdom  in  the  same  way,  viz.  :  as  the  re-establishment  of  the  Theocracy, 
allied  with  the  Davidio  throne  and  kingdom,  and  whilst  some  laid  more  stress  on  the 
temporal  advantages  and  blessings  resulting  therefrom,  others  united  with  those  the 
highest  spiritnal  and  moral  happiness.  The  student,  at  the  vestibule  of  our  argument, 
cannot  be  too  cautious  in  receiving  such  statements  unguardedly  made  by  good  men. 
Attention  is  thus  caUed  to  them,  since  they  have  an  important  bearing  in  shaping  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.      Farrar  {Life  of  CTirisi,  vol.  1,  p.  105),  admitting  that  the 

S biases  "  Kingdom  of  heaven"  and  *'  coming  time"  **  were  frequent  at  this  time  on  pious 
ps,"  adds  :  ''  It  seems  clear  that  Ewald,  Hilgenfeld,  Keim  (as  against  Yolkmar,  etc.), 
are  right  in  believing  that  there  was  at  this  time  (at  the  First  Advent)  a  fully  developed 
Messianic  tradition."  Aside  from  the  direct  arguments  adduced  in  favor  of  such  a  view, 
the  manner  in  which  the  New  Test,  begins  (Prop.  19)  is  amply  sufficient  to  prove  it. 
Hence  we  deprecate  such  misleading  statements  as  the  following :  "Walker  {Philos.  cf 
th«  T\an  of  Adv.,  p.  128>,  after  referring  to  the  views  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
appearance  (viz.  :  that  tney  believed  that  the  Messiah  "  would  deliver  them  from  subjec- 
tion to  Grentile  nations  and  place  the  Jewish  power  in  the  ascendant  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth«*'  etc.),  says  :  *'  Although  some  of  the  common  people  may  have  had  some 
understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Messiah's  Kingdom,  yet  the  prominent  men  of 
the  nation,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  all  classes,  were  not  expecting  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  would  be  mtreLy  spirUucU,  but  that  it  would  be  mainly  temporal.** 
Now  where  is  a  particle  of  evidence  that  any  Jew— much  less  ''  some*'— had  the  slightest 
idea  of  a  *'  purely  spiritnal  '*  Kingdom.  If  it  existed,  the  favorers  of  such  a  spiritual 
ideal  would  only  be  too  happy  to  produce  it  as  favoring  their  own  view.  They,  by  such 
efforts  to  link  their  modem  conceptions  of  the  Kingdom  with  some  unknovm  Jews,  only 
increase  the  difficulties  of  their  view,  for  they  make  these  unknown  persons /ar  superior  to 
Ae  twive,  who,  although  enjoying  special  teaching  and  revelation,  and  actual  preachers  of 
the  Kingdom,  entertained  (e.g.  Acts  1  :  6)  the  Je^iish  view  down  to  the  ascension  of  Jesus. 

Obs.  5.  If,  in  support  of  our  Prop.,  Jews  were  selected,  who  are  not  ap- 
proving! jr  mentioned  in  the  New  Test.,  it  might  be  alleged  that  they 
misconceiyed  the  truth.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  confine  ourselves  to  sucn 
as  are  evidently  8i)oken  of  with  diyine  approbation  ;  who  were  under  the 
divine  guidance,  and  whose  statements  remain  uncontradicted.     Bein^ 

Eions,  accredited  belieyers,  their  testimony,  whateyer  it  may  be,  should 
ave  considerable  weight,  and  be  receiyed  as  reliable.  In  confirmation  of 
onr  position,  we  appeal  to  the  expressed  views  of  Elizabeth  and  Zacharias, 
of  Mary  and  Joseph, 


^ 
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Let  thifi  be  amplified.  Take  Elizabeth  and  Zacbarias,  who  were  **  rightecmg*'  and 
"  blameless/'  and  the  phraseology  of  both  fnlly  accords  with  the  idea  of  the  literal  King- 
dom believed  in  by  the  Jews.  When  e.g.  appealing  to  the  prophets  as  predicting  a  kon 
of  salvation  in  the  house  of  David  to  save  the  nation  from  its  enemies,  to  perform  tfe 
covenant  made  with  Abraham  etc.,  what  was  their  understanding  of  this  matter?  Ge^ 
tainly  an  implicit  trust  through  the  Spirit,  that  oXL  that  the  prophets  predicted  would  be 
verified— not  something  else,  but  tiie  real  predicted  subject  matter  conveyed  by  their  a- 
pressions,  received  in  strict  usage  with  the  common  laws  of  language.  That  is,  they  un- 
derstood the  prophecies  in  their  i>/ain  grammaivcoX  sense,  and  thus  trusted  in  a  litei^ 
earthly  kingdom  to  be  erected.  The  proof  that  they  did  so  is  very  evident  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  son  John  the  Baptist.  The  son  could  not  receive,  being  instructed  by 
them,  any  other  idea  of  the  Kingdom  than  they  themselves  possessed.  Now  it  happess 
that  the  very  writers  who  so  significantly  laud  and  magnify  *'  the  enlightened  piety''  oC 
Elizabeth  and  Zacharias,  and  endeavor  to  engraft  upon  their  language  modernized  notions 
respecting  the  Kingdom,  all,  without  exception,  estimate  John's  knowledge  of  the  Kin^ 
dom  as  very  **  limited  and  Jewish."  WeU  may  we  ask.  How  comes  it,  if  the  parents  were 
so  enlightened  that  the  son,  speciaUy  consecrated,  etc.,  failed  in  obtaining  the  same  ▼ievi? 
The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  Imowledge  of  the  Kingdom  in  both  parents  and  son  did  HjO^ 
materially  differ  from  that  entertained  by  Nathanael,  Nicodemus,  or  the  Jews  generally. 
Next,  take  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  from  the  announcement  of  the  angel  down  to  the  text 
last — just  like  the  apostles  Acts  1  :  6— they  believed  literally  (what  has  since  become  so 
unfaahionable,  and  is  stigmatized  even  by  pious  men  as  a  mere  '*  Jewish  form'*  or 
**  husk'*)  that "  the  Lord  God  wUl  give  unio  Aim  the  throne  of  His  father  Dai-id^  and  He 
shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever,**  etc.  Why  they  thus  believed,  and  tr<ft«Afr 
they  were  correct  in  it,  will  be  apparent  when  we  come  to  consider  the  covenants  and 
promises.  The  comments  of  men  that  these  Jews  were  miserably  mistaken  and  8elf-de> 
ceived  are  far-fetched  and  derogatory  to  the  Word  ;  and  if  they  only  came  from  unbdiev- 
ers  it  might  be  safely  passed  by  ;  but  coming  also,  as  they  do,  from  able  advocates  and 
defenders  of  Christianity,  it  is  depressing  to  the  truth.  It  gives  a  deplorable  cast  to  the 
age  and  to  the  Scriptures,  which,  on  their  face,  encouraged  such  faith  and  expectatioiDs. 
It  ignores  the  express  declarations  that  some  of  these  Jews  (as  e.g.  John  the  Baptist) 
were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  when  they  held  to  this  faith,  and  boastingly  asserts  tkt 
modern  suprem/ocu  over  these  *'  ignorant**  Jews.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  deeply  feel  thai 
respect  for  the  Messiah-announcing  angel,  due  regard  for  the  utterances  of  the  Spirit,  a 
proper  estimation  of  the  character  of  those  ancients,  require  us  to  insist  that  these  Jews 
xDeU  knew  what  their  own  language  indicated,  and  that  they  were  not  deceived  in  its 
application.  Consequently  we  object  to  the  statements  made  by  the  writer  of  the  Art 
**  Kingdom  of  God**  (M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Oydop.) :  **  In  these  (prophetic)  passages 
the  reign  of  the  Messiah  is  figuratively  described  as  a  golden  age,  when  the  tme  religion, 
and  with  it  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  should  be  re-established  in  more  than  pristine  pnrity, 
and  universal  peace  and  happiness  prevail.  All  this  was  doubtless  to  be  understood  in 
a  spiritual  sense  ;  and  .90  the  devout  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time  appear  to  have  nnder- 
stood  it,  as  Zacharias,  Simeon,  Anna,  and  Joseph."  Afterward  he  confesses  that  ''this 
Jewish  temporal  sense  appears  to  have  been  also  held  by  the  apostles  before  the  day  of 
Pentecost."  Observe  :  (1)  The  confusing  of  "  figurative'*  with  "spiritual  ;'*  (2)  that'the 
apostles  not  holding  to  this  spiritual  conception  before  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  not 
"  devout  Jews  ;"  (3)  that  it  is  admitted  that  the  langage  predicts  a  Jewish  Theocracy. 
true  religion,  peace,  and  happiness,  but  this,  grammatically  taught,  is  to  be  spiritualized  ; 
(4)  that  the  four  persons  named  thus  spiritualized  it  (!),  having  higher  spiritnal  attain- 
ments than  the  Twelve— at  least,  being  more  **  devout.** 

Obs.  6.  A  large  class,  to  make  the  ancient  Jewish  faith  unreliable  and 
inapplicable,  fully  admit  the  same,  but  then  grayely  misjudge  the  belief 
by  pointing  to  the  result,  i.e.  the  nofi-realization  of  their  faith,  as  eyidence 
that  the  Jews  were  mistaken  and  wholly  ignorant  ot  the  true  idea  of  the 
Kingdom.  No  such  Kingdom  as  they  anticipated  was  raised  up  under 
the  Messiah,  and,  therefore,  this  evidences  either  the  human  origin  of  their 
faith,  or  else  that  the  language  must  in  some  way  be  susceptible  of  a 
meaning  different  from  that  contained  in  its  legitimate  grammatical  sense, 
which  tney,  in  their  ignorance,  could  not  understand.  But  the  question 
is,  toere  they  mistaken  f    This  is  too  much  taken /or  granted^  and  upon  its 
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assumption  a  huge  superstructure  arises.     Briefly  and  anticipatingly  :  the 
non-fulfilment  thus  far  is  no  emdence  against  the  faith^  for  there  are  valid 
and  satisfactory  reasons  given  in  the  New  Test,  why  it  should  not  down  to 
tlie  present  time  be  realized.     This  is  far  from  saying  that  it  never  will  be 
attained.     "  The  Word  of  the  Lord  ahideth  forever,'^ ELud  every  ^^jot  and 
tittle^'  will  be  fulfilled  in  God's  own  time  and  way.     This  is  simply  pre- 
judging the  case  from  unreliable  data — a  ioimping  to  conclusions  from 
lalse  premises.     The  reader  may,  prematurely  in  our  argument,  endeavor 
to  decide  how  it  comes  then  that  this  Jewish  faith,  if  so  erroneous  and 
shown  to  be  void  by  what  actually  occurred  under  the  Messiah,  still  con- 
tinued generally,  almost  universally,  in  the  Primitive  Church  for  three 
centuries. 

Obs.  7.  Another  large  class,  agreeing  with  the  former  in  the  result,  in- 
form us  that  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  Jewish  Messianic  Kingdom  expecta- 
tions, indicates  a  Jewish  misapprehension  of  Scripture  language ;  and  that 
hence,  however  the  grammatical  construction  may  demand  it,  the  lan- 
guage, covenant  and  prophetical,  expressive  of  such  a  faith  must  be  inter- 
preted to  correspond  with  the  result  thus  far  attained.  The  non-fulfil- 
ment becomes  both  the  rejecter  of  the  ancient  faith  and  the  apologist  for 
applying  a  spiritualistic  interpretation.  It  is  assumed  that  the  prophecies 
relied  on  by  the  Jews  to  sustain  their  faith  must  mean  something  very 
different  from  its  natural  meaning— in  brief,  words,  phrases,  and  sentences 
that  had  a  definite  meaning  for  centuries  are,  under  the  impulse  of  this 
misconception  of  the  actual  facts  in  the  case,  transmuted  into  something 
else  to  suit  existing  circumstances.  This,  too,  is  represented  as  faith  in 
the  Word — a  reception  of  its  divine  teachings  with  implicit  confidence. 
Need  we  be  surprised  at  infidelity  exulting  in  the  gross  confusion  thus 
occasioned,  and  the  more  gross  by  implicating  as  utterly  unreliable  repre- 
sentative men,  men  of  faith  in  the  ancient  church. 

The  question  returns.  Were  the  Jews  really  mistaken  and  is  any  one  authorized  to 
engraft  another  and  diverse  meaning  upon  the  prophecies  which  excited  their  faith,  in 
order  that  the  language  majr  be  reconciled  with  a  certain  supposed  result  ?  The  sim- 
ple, sad  fact  is  this  :  in  this  whole  matter  the  Word  of  God  is  unfairly  handled  by  the 
multitude.  According  to  their  notion  of  the  church  as  the  covenanted  Messianic  Kingdom, 
both  the  primitive  and  Jewish  faith  mxist  he  discarded,  and  the  predictions  of  the  Word 
must  he  made  to  accommodate  themselves  to  this  Ghurch-Kingdom  theory.  The  true  and 
honorable  method  is  the  foUowing  :  If  the  events  did  not  take  place,  and  have  not  yet 
occurred  as  predicted  and  believed  in  by  these  ancient  worthies  (i.e.,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  Kingdom),  it  ought  to  suggest  the  inquiry,  Why  have  they  not  been  realized  ?  and  then 
receiving  the  plain  reasons  presented  in  ike  Word  why  they  have  been  withholden,  deeply 
ponder  Uiem,  and  allow  them  the  welgM  that  divine  teaching  possesses.  It  is  premature 
to  assume,  without  mature  examination,  the  foregone  conclusion  that  they  will  never  be 
Terified  in  the  believed-in  grammatical  sense,  and  thus  bring  reproach  on  the  Scriptures 
containing  and  leading  to  such  a  sense  ;  thus  heap  discredit  on  the  belief  of  those 
ancient  saints,  making  them  misguided  and  ignorant  Jews  ;  thus  hold  up  to  scorn  the 
faith  of  the  Primitive  Church,  regarding  it  as  mistaken  in  the  leading  doctrine  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  and  then,  as  a  resort  against  infidelity,  search  for  some  accommodation  theory  to 
shelter  those  believers  and  the  Scriptures.  How  can  it  be  shown,  with  the  reasons  be- 
fore xa  of  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Sec.  Advent^  that  God  will  not,  as  predicted, 
ultimately  perform  this  glorious  work  ?  Instead  of  spiritualizing  the  language  of  the 
Word  away  into  vagueness  ;  instead  of  decrying  the  hopes  of  the  pious  of  former  ages 
(with  weU.intentioned  motives  and  feelings),  would  it  not  be  better  to  look  at  the  most 
solemnly  given  assurances,  coming  from  the  Christ  Himself,  that  these  things  are  pur- 
posely postponed  ?  Some  preliminaries  must  first  be  logioaUy  passed  over  before  we  are 
fully  prepared  to  discuss  this  postponement ;  if  the  student  will  patiently  follow  our 
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steps  he  will  be  enabled  io  appreciate  the  irresislible  force  of  the  reasons  assigned— reft- 
sons  which  for  seyeral  centuries  influenced  and  pervaded  the  Christian  Church. 

Obs,  8.  The  Apologetics  of  the  Church  makes  too  many  conceesions  to 
unbelievers  respecting  the  Jewish  and  Primitive  faith^  and,  alas,  too  manj 
sneers — according  well  with  the  ridicule  of  infidelity — are  cast  at  their 
'•low/^  "grovelling/'  **  carnal"  views  of  the  Kingdom.  Gentiles,  in 
their  self-approbation  of  position  and  favor,  forget  the  caution  ^iven  bj 
Paul  in  Rom.  11  :  20. 

Would  it  not  be  weU  to  reflect  over  that  which  Peter  tells  us  (1  Pet  1  :  10-12),  and 
not  hastily  accuse  those  to  whom  things  were  revealed,  and  to  whom  the  prodamatian 
of  the  Kingdom  was  intrusted,  as  knowing  nothing  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Kingdom 
and  its  resultant  salvation.  We,  having  the  advantage  of  additional  revelatioos  and 
fulfilment,  know  indeed  more  resipecting  the  method  of  Qod'  s  procedure,  the  duratioii 
of  the  postponement,  the  manner  in  which  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  manifested,  the  ereott 
which  are  to  precede  and  accompany  it ;  but  they,  as  weU  as  we  now  can,  knew  ihB 
main,  leading  predictions  concerning  the  Kingdom,  correctly  apprehended  tiie  great 
outlines,  perfectly  comprehended  its  nature  and  relationship  to  Christ— for  all  these 
were  plainly  given  in  the  Scriptures,  connected  with  covenanted  promises  and  con- 
firmed by  oath.  The  difficulties  of  distinguishing  between  the  First  and  Sec.  Advents 
(which  many  eminent  men  now  experience  in  appropriating  prophecies  to  the  First  that 
only  pertain  to  the  Second),  a  smitten  and  triumphant  Saviour,  a  crucified  and  exalted 
King,  etc.,  did  not,  by  any  means,  efface  a  scriptural  view  of  the  Kingdom  itself.  This 
is  akeady  shown  by  the  preceding  Proposition  ;  for,  if  otherwise,  then  no  satisfiactaiy 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  New  Test,  opens, 
taking,  as  it  does,  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  Kingdom  for  granted.  If  they  did  make 
a  mistake  in  their  absorbing  contemplation  of  the  glorious  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah  so 
as  to  overlook  the  antecedent  humiliation,  suffering,  and  death  of  the  King,  let  not 
the  man  accuse  them  of  ignorance  concerning  the  Kingdom,  which  led  to  such  a  re- 
strainment  of  prediction,  when  he  to-day  reverses  their  conduct  by  confining  >iiiTi§*if 
so  much  to  the  sacrifice  that  he  overlooks  the  Kingdom. 

Obs.  9.  The  force  of  Prop.  16,  begins  to  appear.  The  knowledge  that 
we  have  of  this  Kingdom  is  invariably  attributed  to  the  Old  Test.  Jewish 
and  Primitive  belief — over  against  tne  modern  notion  which  would  onig 
find  it  in  the  New  Test,  and  then  by  inference — based  itself  upon  what  the 
Old  Test,  declared  concerning  it.  THis  fact  meets  us  at  the  very  b^in- 
ning  of  the  Gospels,  and  comes  to  us  directly  in  the  early  preaching  of 
**  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom."  What  Kingdom  is  taken  for  granted  as 
known  ?  Evidently  the  one  predicted  in  the  older  Scriptures,  and  hence, 
without  an  investigation  of  the  Old  Test.,  from  whence  the  Jews  and  the 
first  Christians  obtained  their  views  and  expectations,  it  is  simply  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  Kingdom.  The  New  Test. 
begins  with  the  conviction  that  the  source  of  all  true  knowledge  concern- 
ing it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Word  of  God  previouslv  given.*  And  this  in- 
formation imparted  is  not  merely  elementary  in  the  sense  that  it  is  to  be 
superseded  by  something  else,  for,  as  we  shall  show,  it  is  so  encompassed 
by  covenant  and  prophecy,  so  imbedded  in  the  Divine  Purpose  as  unfolded 
and  attested  to  by  oathy  that  it  becomes  and  ever  remains  unchangeably 
essential  and  fundamental  in  its  nature.  God  will  not,  cannot  produce  a 
faith  by  the  unvarnished  grammatical  sense  of  His  Word,  existing  for  many 
centuries,  and  then  supersede  it  by  another  through  men  engrafting  a 
different  meaning  upon  the  idefitical  Scriptures  which  led  to  the  former. 
Multitudes,  indeed,  dream  that  this  actually  takes  place,  but  it  is  a  vain, 
idle  vision,  productive  of  vast  injury  to  the  truth. 
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>  One  of  the  greatest  marks  of  declension  in  Church  Theology  was  the  neglect  that 
the  Old  Test,  received  in  certain  ages,  and  one  of  the  most  recent  signs  of  improye- 
ment  is  the  great  attention  which  it  now  receives  from  manj  able  writers  in  Europe  and 
this  coimtiy.  This  was  brought  about,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  severe  attack  of 
Bationalists,  etc.,  upon  that  portion  of  Holy  Writ.  Whatever  may  have  originated  the 
Talnable  contributions,  especially  by  German  theologians,  in  this  direction,  it  is  now 
fully  conceded  that  without  the  Old  it  is  impossible  to  properly  comprehend  the  New, 
and  that  both  are  indispensable  to  preserve  a  unity  in  the  Divine  Purpose.  It  is 
suitable  to  add,  that  this  is  specially  and  pre-eminently  true  of  the  leading  doctrine  of  the 
Kingdom. 

Obs.  10.  The  belief  in  this  Eingdom  had  a  preseryative  influence  upon 
the  Jewish  nation.  For,  inspired  by  the  hopes  set  forth  in  prophecy,  it 
preserved  oven  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances  a  tenacious  trust 
which  largely  contributed  in  keeping  them  from  the  enervating  influences 
and  the  idolatry  of  Asiatic  nations.  It  kept  them  also,  as  Mill  observes 
{Rep. Gov.,  p.  41),  from  '^  being  stationary  like  other  Asiatics."  The  hope 
of  tne  future,  as  propheticallv  allied  witn  the  nation,  served  as  a  bond  of 
union,  imparted  patience  under  trial,  and  kept  them  separate  and  distinct 
among  other  nations. 
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Proposition  21.    The  PropTiedea  of  the  Kingdom^  intei'pret^ 
literaUy^  sustain  the  eocpectations  arid  liopes  of  tlie  pious  Jews, 

This  is  universally  admitted^  even  hj  those  who  contend  that  the 
same  prophecies  are  susceptible  of  a  different  interpretation.  The 
plain  literal  sense  expressly  teaches  what  the  Jeiws  anticij^ated ; 
and  no  author  has  yet  arisen  who  has  dared  to  assert  that  the 
grammatical  construction  of  the  Old  Testament  language,  receired 
according  to  the  usual  laws,  does  not  convey  the  meaning  f onnd 
therein  of  a  literal  restoration  of  the  Theocratic-Davidic  throne  and 
kingdom  as  exi)ected  by  the  believing  Israelites.  Even  after  the 
attempted  undue  advantage  taken  of  this  circumstance  by  tinbe- 
lieving  writers,  and  after  Apologists  have  informed  us  that  this 
naked  sense  is  only  ''  the  husk"  to  be  discarded,  no  one  has 
attempted  to  call  the  fact  of  such  an  existing  sense  into  question. 

Believers,  infidels,  and  semi-infidels  teach  this  fact ;  every  anthor  and  commentator 
consulted,  every  Life  of  Christ,  every  Introd.  to  the  Bible,  etc.,  fully  admits  it.  Witk 
infidels  it  is  a  standing  joke  that  the  prophets  predicted  such  a  Kingdom.  Thus  e.g. 
Benan  (Lt/e  of  JtsMS^  p.  86)  calls  it  *'  a  gigantic  dream  for  centuries,"  and  **  they 
dreamed  of  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  David,  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  fragments 
of  the  people,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Theocracy,'*  etc.  '*  They  dreamed  of  the  Messiah 
as  judge  and  avenger  of  the  nations,"  of  a  renewal  of  all  things."  In  view  of  thia^  he 
informs  us  (p.  266)  that  *'  the  first  Christian  generation  lived  entirely  upon  expectatioits 
and  dreams,"  and  that  it  required  *'  more  than  a  century"  for  the  church  to  disengage 
itself  from  such  **  dreams,"  which,  however  (p.  261),  were  more  or  less  held,  although 
but  *'  a  fantastic  Kingdom  of  God, "  etc.  All  that  our  argument  at  present  requires  is 
simply  to  direct  attention  to  the  concession,  however  scornfully  put,  or  however  at- 
tempted to  be  weakened  by  accommodation,  that  the  Jewish  and  Primitive  faith  is  based 
on  an  acknowledged  grammatical  sense.  We  are  not  concerned  at  the  protest,  that  if  the 
covenant  and  prophecies  are  thus  understood,  then  there  is  presented  "  an  ideal  Jewish 
King,"  "  languid  dreams,"  **  impracticable  pedantries,"  *'  carnality,"  etc.  Tlie  conces- 
sion is  all  that  is  required  at  this  stage  of  the  argument,  forming  a  necessary  and  important 
link,  for  it  evinces  a  correspondence  existing  between  the  Word  and  the  early  belief. 

Obs.  1.  Here,  then,  is  something  that  all,  both  Jew  and  Gentilo,  frankly 
admit,  however  some  may  afterward  attempt  to  break  its  force  and  con- 
tinued application.  Let  the  reader  keep  this  point  in  ^iew  :  here  is  a  sense 
(let  it  be  despised  and  rejected)  that  all  acknowledge  does  exist ;  and  this 
sense,  thus  contained  in  the  Word  and  for  many  centuries  received  by  the 
pious,  is  the  one  that  we  receive,  until  it  is  proven  that  there  is  a  command 
or  revelation  from  God  to  set  it  aside,  or  until  it  is  shown  that  it  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  Revelation  itself.  We  have  by  its  adoption  (Prop.  4)  a 
sure  foundation  for  interpretation,  based  on  a  sense  which  all  are  forced, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  concede  is  found  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  one, 
too,  which,  with  a  proper  theory  of  the  divine  and  inspired,  cannot  be 
easily  discarded  without  doing  violence  to  the  Word  and  to  the  wisdom  of 
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God  in  bestowing  it.     This  sense  obviously  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
formed  the  scripturally  deriyed  basis  of  the  Jewish  hopes. 

Having  this  allowed  Bense — i.e.  the  grammatical — one  that  the  words  natnrallj  con- 
tain, the  Btndent  is  placed  on  gronnd,  acknowledged  to  pertain  to  Scriptnre,  by  which 
he  can  test  other  alleged  senses,  varied  in  form,  that  others  engraft  upon  it.  If  the  care- 
ful reader  finds  that  this  literal  sense  produces  a  harmonious  whole,  an  unbroken  unity  in 
the  Divine  Purpose  (the  great  test  after  aU),  he  surely  is  authorized,  in  confirmation  of 
faith,  to  receive  and  treasure  it  as  a  most  precious  guide. 

Obs.  2.  Two  classes  array  themseWes  against  this  obvious,  admitted 
sense  entertained  for  centuries.  The  one  party,  enemies  of  the  revealed 
truth,  honestly  accept  of  it  as  existing,  but  discard  it  on  the  ground  of  its 
conyeying  human,  not  divine,  notions  and  expectations.  The  other  class, 
frienas  oi  the  truth,  also  find  and  admit  this  sense,  but  believing  it  to  be 
'*  gross  and  carnal,"  endeavor  to  adapt  its  lan^age  to  their  own  ideas  of 
the  fitness  of  things,  and  hence  attach  to  it  another,  distinct,  separate  sense 
(some  even  adding  two  or  more),  which,  rejecting  the  grammatical,  we  are 
to  receive  as  the  true  intended  one. 

Hay  it  be  allowed,  without  reflecting  upon  any  writer,  to  say,  that  such  an  Origen- 
istic  appliance  of  language  which  casts  us  loose  from  a  sense  actually  contained  in  the  in- 
spired Becord,  is  taking  dangerous  and  undue  liberty  with  the  Word  of  Grod.     Look  at  its 
rad  results  in  the  overwhelming  mass  of  mystical  interpretation  which  a  taxed  ingenuity 
and  an  apparently  profound  learning  have  heaped  upon  the  Scriptures,  rejecting  the 
visible,  outward  Kingdom  taught  by  i£e  prophecies  and  substituting  for  it  the  vaguest  of 
explanations,  and  making  it  appear  that  God  said  one  thing  but  meant  quite  another  ;  the 
Jews,  John  the  Baptist,  the  disciples,  being  deceived  by  what  was  said,  not  being  able  to 
comprehend  the  spiritual  and  mystical  interpretation  that  afterward  such  men  as  Origen, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  and  others  bestowed  upon  the  grammatical  sense.    If  we  reject  this 
one  fully  a^mowledged  sense,  who  can  prove  to  us  that  any  other  of  the  conflicting 
senses,  added  by  men  afterward,  is  inspired,  is  truly  the  Word  of  Ood  ?    What  guide  have 
we  then — man's  added  sense,  or  the  one  given  by  God?    Thuse.g.  if  David's  throne  and 
kingdom  is  not  David's  throne  and  kingdom  as  the  words  indicate,  and  as  fondly  believed 
in  for  centuries,  but  is,  as  men  in  their  wisdom  afterward  developed,  the  Father's  throne 
in  heaven  and  the  Father's  Kingdom  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  how  then  can  we  reconcile  it 
with  God*s  own  assurances  of  veracity,  desire  to  instruct,  undeviating  truthfulness,  etc., 
that  He  would  clothe  His  own  gracious  and  merciful  words  in  a  dress  eaieulated  to  deceive, 
and  which  did  be^ile  the  Jews  and  Primitive  Christians,  His  children,  into  a  false  faith 
and  hope.     No  !  never,  never  can  we  receive  any  theory,  however  plausibly  and  learnedly 
presented,  which  thus  rtftects  on  God's  goodness,  makes  Him  virtually  a  pajcty  to  gross  de- 
ception, and  which  degrades  the  intelligence  and  piety  of  former  saints.     Who  can  cen- 
sure us  for  believing  in  a  sense  so  generally  admitted  as  given  by  Ood  Himself,  placing 
ourselves  where  prophets,  pious  Jews,  and  the  early  Christians  stood  ?    Having  thus  in 
the  outset  a  vantage  ground,  needing  not  to  prove  what  multitudes  already  concede,  let 
ns  lay  aside  our  "  worldly  wisdom,"  and  in  a  childlike  dispostion  for  instruction,  fol- 
low this  grammatical  interpretation,  carefully  gathering  up  the  detached  portions,  and  see 
where  it  wiU  lead  us.    It  will  reveal  a  strangeness  most  surprising,  a  sublimity  most  in- 
spiring, and  a  beauty  most  delightful,  in  God's  work. 

Obs.  3.  In  view  of  the  faith  of  the  Jews,  and  from  whence  derived,  it 
may  well  be  asked  :  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God  would  give  utter- 
ances by  His  prophets  respecting  a  Kingdom,  which,  taken  in  their  usual 
literal  sense  (making  due  allowance  for  tlie  usage  of  figures  common  to  all 
lanc^aages),  positively  denote  the  re-establishment^  in  a  most  glorious  form 
under  a  Son  of  David's,  of  David's  cast-down  throne  and  kingdom,  etc., 
and  yet  that  all  these  assurances  must  be  taken  in  a  different  sense? 
Men,  eminent  for  ability  and  piety,  tell  us  that  such  a  transformation  is 
demanded.     They  may,  under  the    specious  garb  of  *'a  higher  sense'* 
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honestly  think  to  elevate  our  notions  of  the  predictions,  buc  in  reality  it 
is  a  lowering  of  the  sense  actually  contained  in  the  Word  ;  for  attribnidng 
to  it  (through  human  authority)  another  sense,  it  virtually  assumes  the 
position  that  Holy  Writ  contains  language  and  ideas  that  cannot  be  main- 
tained ;  that  God,  foreknowing  the  result,  intentionally  conveyed  one 
meaning  whilst  (like  the  Delphic  oracle)  another  was  intended. 

Let  the  careftil  stndent,  at  the  threshold  of  onr  snbject,  reflect  whether  snch  a  dis- 
crepancy is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  cause  a  thorough  reinvestigation  of  this  matter.  If 
the  Kingdom  is  not  such  as  these  Jews  held  it  to  be,  who  i&  justly  chargeable  with  tbdz 
error,  if  it  be  not  the  great  Author  of  those  prophecies  ?  Every  reflection  cast  upon^ 
Jewish  faith  in  this  direction  in  fact  recoils  back  upon  the  Giver  of  the  predictioiiss 
seeing  that  on  (keir  swrface  is  the  meaning  which  led  to  the  universal  belief.  Now  in  lU 
honesty,  every  believer,  desirous  to  vindicate  both  the  Scriptures  and  the  Auth(»  of 
them,  must  turn  away  from  theories  which  necessarily  reflect  upon  the  Bible,  its 
Author,  and  the  hopes  excited  by  its  plain  grammatical  sense.  In  the  f oUowing  pagn 
it  win  be  shown  at  length,  every  step  supported  by  Scripture,  that  God  gave  the  pioi^- 
cies  as  tnUhj  couched  in  truthful  language  in  their  grammatical  sense  ;  that  all,  as  laiO^, 
will  yet  be  fulfilled  ;  and  that  the  hopes  of  His  people,  excited  and  fostered  by  the  Or 
press  language^  wiU  not,  as  mtdtitudes  hold,  be  disappointed.  We  may  hesitate  to  adoj^ 
under  all  circumstances,  the  bold  expression  of  Pascal :  "  God  owes  it  to  mankind  not  to 
lead  them  into  error  ;"  for  God,  in  the  provisions  made  and  in  the  truth  given,  doesvA 
encroach  upon  an  element  of  liberty,  freedom  of  choice,  in  human  destiny  from  vhicii 
may  arise  error  and  even  crime  (by  perversion,  etc.),  as  tiie  painful  history  of  ChristiAnitx 
and  the  world  attests.  While  this  may  be  viewed  as  permissive  and  in  accord  litb 
moral  freedom,  yet  Pascal  is  correct  if  the  language  is  applied  to  a  retydalion  given  b^f 
Ood,  His  language,  or  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  same,  involve  the  God  directly,  penoD- 
ally,  and,  therefore  we  cannot,  dare  not,  believe  that  He  wiU  give  a  revelation  that  TiH 
if  the  grammatical  sense  is  received,  lead  into  error. 

Obs,  4.  As  intimated  under  previous  Props,  and  above  (Obs.  2),  this 
grammatical  sense  thus  received  and  introduced  into  the  New  Test  with- 
out any  declaration  of  a  change^  is  seized  by  unbelief  as  evidence  of  tho 
non-inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  e.g.  Morgan  {Moral  Philosopher) 
finds,  what  Baur  and  others  have  developed,  decided  indications  that  por- 
tions of  the  New  Test,  contain  a  deposit  of  Jewish-Messianic  ideas,  ob- 
tained through  adhesion  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  Old  Test.  The  Swiss 
Rationalists  (Hurst's  His.  Rational. y  p.  436)  declare  on  this  ground  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  Messiah  foretold  by  the  Prophets  and  preached  bj 
the  Apostles,  siniply  because  He  did  not  establish  the  Kingdom  as  plaiplf 
predicted,  etc.  They,  and  others,  insist  that  a  fatal  discrepancy  exists 
which  is  not  removed  by  the  Christ  and  the  spiritual  Kingdom  created  bj 
theologians.  We  acknowledge,  as  essential,  tliis  *'  Jewish -Messianic"  de- 
posit ;  we  admit  that  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  actual  postponement 
of  the  Kingdom  and  the  still  future  realization  of  those  **  Jewish- Mes- 
sianic'^ predictions,  theologians  have  too  readily  spiritualized  the  proph- 
ecies to  make  them  applicable  to  Christ,  and  to  tne  Church  at  present  (anfl 
thus  make  the  Messiah  and  Kingdom  assume  characteristics  very  diffei^ 
to  those  assigned  in  prophecy) ;  but  we  beg  all  such  to  consider,  what  they 
on  both  sides  carefully  ignore,  the  express  promises  that  all  such  Messianic 
expectations  are  only  to  be  realized  at  the  Jsec.  Advent.  The  verification  oi 
them,  owing  to  sinfulness,  was  postponed,  and  the  object  of  following 
Propositions  is  to  bring  forth  this  truth  prominently  as  given  by  Je^us 
Himself. 

Obs.  5.  Men,  in  their  eagerness  to  rid  themselves  of  the  grammatical  sense 
of  the  Old  Test,  prophecies  and  the  consequent  Jewish  belief,  resort  to  tbe 
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most  desperate  argnments  and  reasoning.  Some  of  these  have  already  been 
given  ;  others  will  be  presented  hereafter  ;  one  may  be  appropriately  men- 
tioned in  this  connection.  It  is  said  (and  even  Martensen,  Ch,  JJo0.,  p. 
235,  falls  in  with  the  notion)  that  '^  the  prophecies  themselves  are  typical." 
This  conveniently  enables  the  student  to  reject  the  literal  sense,  and  en- 
CTaft  u|>on  it  whatever  he  may  consider  a  suitable  fulfilment  of  the  type. 
It  \^  a  dangerous  procedure^  opening  a  wide  door  to  arbitrary  interpretation, 
and  it  is  pointedly  condemned  by  the  rules  (comp.  Introds.  to  tne  Bible) 
specifying  and  controlling  types. 

This  assumption  is  a  modem  philosophical  conceit  that  admirably  answers  to  cover 
up  deficiencies  in  making  out  the  Church-Kingdom  theory— i.e.  it  attempts  to  reconcile 
prophecy  with  an  alleged  fulfilment  in  the  church.     But  it  is  unscriphtral  and  destructive 
to  prophecy  ;  it  removes  the  veracity  of  God*s  Word  in  its  grammatical  sense  by  leaving 
the  fulfilment  at  the  option  of  the  interpreter  ;  it  weakens  an  appeal  to  prophecy,  under- 
mining its  strength  as  proof.     While  there  are  a  few  prophetical  types  (e.g.  Isa.  22  :  2  ; 
Jer.  13  : 1-7  ;  Jer.  16  :  2,  etc.),  these  are  but  rare,  exceptional  cases  ;  the  immense  mass 
of  prophecy,  in  no  shape  or  sense,  is  typical,  but  real  descriptions  or  representations  in 
lazigaage  of  things  to  come.     Prophecy  is  a  delineation  of  the  future,  and  not  an  adum- 
bration of  a  thing  typified,  not  something  that  in  itself  represents  an  antitype,  excepting 
only  in  BO  far  as  language  ordinarily  may  by  use  of  figure  or  symbol  represent  the 
future.     Strictly  speaking,  however.  Prophecy  when  employing  symbols  or  figures  of 
speech  is  not  typical  (Comp.  Sec.  3,  Part  2,  Book  2,  Home's  Jntrod.),  and  to  make  it 
such  gives  place  to  endless  mystical  exegesis.     Martensen  himself  affords  an  illustration 
of  the  latter,  when,  in  support  of  the  typical  nature  of  Prophecy,  he  quotes  1  Cor.  13  :  9, 
prophecy  being  also  *'  in  part,*'  overlooking  its  plain  meaning  that  our  present  limited 
knowledge  is  only  compared  by  the  apostle  with  what  it  will  be  hereafter,  there  being  no 
aUuaion  to  the  characteristics  of  Prophecy.     Having  previously  shown  the  nature  and 
intent  of  Prophecy  (Prop.  17,  etc.)  as  the  grand  guide  into  the  Divine  Purpose,  it  is  un- 
necessazy  to  repeat. 

Obs.  6.  It  is  only  when  we  retain  the  expressed  sense  of  prophecy  as  held 
by  the  Jews  and  Primitive  Church,  and  as  admitted  to  be  contained  in  it, 
tnat  one  of  the  offices  of  Prophecy  is  fuU^  maintained.     Thus  e.g.  Kurtz 
{Sac.  His.y  p.  32)  justly  observes  that  "  it  is  the  pre-eminent  design  of 
prophecy  both  to  furnish  the  age  to  which  it  is  given  with  a  knowledge  of 
itself,  that  is,  of  its  position  and  obligations,  and  also  to  render  the  same 
service  to  every  succeeding  age,  in  so  far  as  its  condition,  wants,  and  obli- 
gations are  similar  to  those  of  the  former."    He  explains  this  by  adding 
that  ^*  Prophecy  designs,  by  means  of  its  divine  knowledge,  to  inform  the 
generation  of  men  to  whom  it  is  given,  respecting  both  their  present  acqui- 
sitions and  also  their  actual  wants,  for  tne  purpose  of  guiding  alike  in 
the  right  employment  of  the  former,  and  in  an  earnest  search  after  all  that 
must  yet  be  acquired,  before  their  wants  are  supplied."     Take,  now,  for 
granted  the  supposition  of  the  multitude  that  for  many  centuries  the  Jews 
miserably  misunderstood  the  prophecies,  that  they  haa  no  correct  ideas  of 
the  Messiah  or  of  His  Kingdom,  etc.,  and  what  becomes  of  the  instruction 
of  prophecy  to  the  generations  of  men  who  held  to  the  grammatical  sense  ? 
And  if  the  office  of  prophecy  really  was  to  impart  information,  to  give  cer- 
tain knowledge,  to  clearly  indicate  the  present   and  future  state,  how 
could  such  an  office  be  compatible  with  the  unjust  inference  now  made  by 
theologians,  viz. :  that  tiiis  information  and  knowleage  was  concealed  in 
an  innery  hidden  sense,  which  would  require  the  raising  up  of  such  men  as 
Origen,  Jerome,  etc.,  to  bring  it  forth  out  of  its  '^  husk,"  and  that  for 
ages  men,  eminent  for  piety,  must  be  content  with  ''  the  outward  shell." 
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Never  can  we  receive  any  theory  which  thus  degrades  "  the  light"  that 
Ood  has  given  ;  and,  briedy,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  be  guarded,  lest  bj 
rejecting  what  all  are  agreed  the  prophecies  really  contain,  we  place  our- 
selves in  the  posture  of^  and  ultimately  receive  the  rebuke  given  to,  the 
disciples :  ^^  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  what  the  prophets  And 
spoken''  (Luke  24  :  26). 
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Proposition  22.  John  the  Baptist^  Jesus^  and  the  disciples^  em- 
ployed the  phrases  "  KingdoTri  of  heavenj^  "  Kingdom  of  God^' 
et€.j  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  Jews. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  anthorities  tliat  this  phraseology  was  cur- 
rent 'among  the  Jews,  and  was  adopted  by  the  first  preachers  of  the 
Kingdom. 

Compare  e.g.  Kiiapp*8  Ch,  Thec^.,  p.  323  and  353 ;  Pres.  Edwards's  IRs,  Redemp,,  p. 
395  ;  Neander*8  Life  of  Christ,  also,  His.  Chr,  Ch.,  His,  qf  Dogmas,  etc.  Commentaries, 
Apologetical  works,  Dogmatics,  etc.,  distinctly  announce  this  fact.  Parkhnrst's  Or.  Lex. 
r^ers,  as  all  do,  the  phrases  to  a  derivation  from  Dan.  2  :  44  and  7  :  13, 14.  Meyer  ( Com, 
Matt.  3:2)  says  that  the  Rabbins  often  used  it  (referring  to  Targ.  Mich.  4  :  8,  Wetstein, 
p.  256,  with  which  comp.  the  Mishna)  to  designate  the  Kingdom  of  David's  Son.  But 
we  allow  an  opponent  (already  criticised,  Prop.  20,  Obs.  5,  note)  to  testify.  Art. 
**  Kmgd.  of  God"  (M'Cliniock  and  Strong's  Cyclop.),  which  spiritualizes  these  phrases, 
makes  this  frank  confession  :  **  There  is  reason  to  believe  not  only  that  the  expression 
'  Kingdom  of  heaven,'  as  used  in  the  N.  T.,  was  employed  as  synonymous  with  '  King- 
dom of  God,'  as  referred  to  in  the  Old  Test.,  but  that  the  former  expression  had  become 
common  among  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  for  denoting  the  state  of  things  expected  to 
be  brought  in  by  the  Messiah.  The  mere  use  of  the  expression  as  it  first  occurs  in 
Matthew,  uttered  apparently  by  John  the  Baptist  and  our  Lord  Himself,  without  a  note  of 
explanation,  as  if  oU  petfedly  understood  vohcU  wds  meant  by  it,  seems  alone  conclusive  evidence 
iflMsr 

Obs.  1.  The  Prop,  needs  no  proof,  for  the  fact  is  self-evident.  First  is 
to  be  found  the  well-known  expectations  of  the  Jews  based  on  a  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  prophecies ;  next,  these  are  summed  up  in  the  expressive 
phrases  *'  Kingdom  of  heaven/'  etc.^  taken^  as  numerous  writers  inform  us, 
from  Dan.  7  :  13,  14  ;  finally,  John,  Jesus,  and  others  take  the  very  plira- 
seology  adopted  by  the  Jews  to  dosi^ate  a  certain  definite  Kingdmiy  and 
use  it  without  the  slightest  intimation  or  explanation  of  a  change  in  its 
meaning  ;  and  this  employment  of  the  phrases,  with  a  correspondent  Jew- 
ish meaning  attached,  continued  (as  admitted  by  our  opponents,  e.g.  Prop. 
20,  Obs.  3,  n.  1)  at  least  down  (Acts  1  :  6)  to  the  ascension  of  Christ. 

Some,  indeed,  tell  us  that  Christ  had  a  different  conception  of  it ;  but  they  give  us 
no  dirtct  proof,  but  only  the  most  remote  inferences  of  their  own.  The  Scripture  relied 
upon  for  such  a  view  will  be  examined  hereafter  in  detail.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to 
lay,  that  even  those  addicted  to  the  theory  that  Jesus  gradually  engrafted  a  new  mean- 
ing, i.e.  spiritual,  upon  the  notion  of  the  Kingdom,  still  frankly  admit  that  Jesus  em- 
ployed the  Jewish  mode  of  expression  (Neander  caUs  them  '*  Jewish  forms,**  as  e.g.  in 
"  Ser.  on  the  Mt.'*).  Additional  proof  and  iUustrations  wiU  be  given,  to  save  repetition, 
wider  the  Props,  relating  to  the  first  preaching  of  the  Kingdom.  Our  argument  and 
doctrinal  position  demands  that  the  language  of  the  Jews  by  which  their  anticipations 
were  expressed  and  the  language  of  John  and  Jesus  should  happily  correspond.  Explain 
it  as  we  may,  this  certainly  is  the  case,  and  thus  far  decidedly  in  our  favor. 

Ohs.  2.  Here,  at  the  rery  fountain  head,  in  the  presence  and  under  tho 
Banction  of  the  Master  Himself,  there  must  be  no  discrepancy.     The  fond 
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hopes  and  the  ardent  anticipations,  aroused  by  the  speech  of  the  prophets, 
are  too  dear  to  be  trifled  with,  or  to  be  confirmed  by  a  mere  spirit  of  a^ 
commodation.  It  would,  if  the  Jews  were  in  error  on  so  fundamental  a 
point,  be  simply  cruel  to  adopt  their  expressive  language  and  thus  confirm 
them  in  an  alleged  blunder,  a  vital  mistake. 

With  due  respect  and  love  toward  the  eminent  men  who  differ  from  ns,  it  can  be  u- 
hesitatingly  said,  that  an  error  here,  and  continued  for  several  centuries  in  the  chnrdiei 
established  by  the  apostles,  cannot  but  vitiate  the  entire  succession.  A  role  in  law,  oftai 
quoted,  holds  good  in  this  place  :  *^  Quod  initio  vitiosum  est,  tractu  temporis  ooDvaU»- 
cere  non  potest,'*  or  the  old  adage  is  applicable  :  "  As  the  fountain,  so  the  stream."  Hen 
tell  us  that  the  phraseology  used,  *'  the  Jewish  forms,"  employed,  was  only  "  the  husk  ;'* 
let  it  be  80t  we  claim  it  to  be  a  God^iven  **  husk,"  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  longiiigi 
of  humanity.  No  !  if  these  noble  preachers  of  the  Kingdom  are  to  inspire  unshak^ 
confidence,  we  must  not,  with  infidels,  acknowledge  that  they  believed  in,  an4  pro- 
claimed, **  Jewish  error.**  For,  if  this  is  done,  the  fountain  head  itself  is  corrupted, 
and  all  the  sophistical  glosses,  philosophical  conceits,  additional  senses  develuped, 
heaped  upon  it  by  way  of  explanation,  extenuation,  or  apology,  cannot  hide  from  cap- 
tious critics  the  ugly  feature— one,  too,  so  glaring  and  wide-reaching  that  no  person, 
addicted  to  reflection,  can  pass  it  by  without  serious  misgivings. 

Ob$.  3.  When  significantly  pointing  to  the  fact,  that  the  idea  of  a  King- 
dom of  God  was  familiar  to  every  pious  Jew,  for  which  he  longed,  and 
prayed,  and  waited,  and  that  the  first  preachers  adopted  the  very  language 
in  familiar  use  by  the  Jew  to  signify  his  hope,  Apologists  inform  us  [Eece 
Deus,  p.  329)  that  **  Christ  came  to  give  that  conception  a  profounder  in- 
terpretation, and  a  more  intensely  apiritual  bearing,"  that  *'  the  Jew  had 
a  carnal  idea  of  a  spiritual  fact.'^  But  where  is  the  proof  of  this  camalitf 
and  substitution  ?  Neander,  and  others,  in  reply,  tell  us,  that  it  is  found 
in  the  higher  spiritual  conception  being  wrought  out  afterward  in  **  the 
consciousness  of  the  church.*'  When,  where,  and  by  what  instrumentali- 
ties, was  this  accomplished  ?  Was  it  done  by  Origen,  or  Jerome,  or  the 
Popes,  or  the  Councils,  or  shall  we  allow  the  claims  of  Swedenborg  and  a 
host  of  fallible  men  in  this  direction  ?  Admit  this,  and  we  plunge  ou^ 
selves  into  an  abyss  of  pretensions  and  demands,  exalting  uninspired  men 
above  those  who  were  under  the  special  guidance  of  the  Spirit. 

It  is  impossible,  imth  eonsufleney  and  safetf/,  to  leave  the  original  Beoord,  and  seek  for 
a  doctrinal  position  is  so  important  a  matter,  derived  from  men  who  lived  after  the  apos- 
tolic period.  If  the  notion  of  a  Kingdom,  such  as  was  afterward  developed  by  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels,  in  the  opening  of  the  New  Test,  m 
recent  valuable  works  on  the  Life  of  Christ  frankly  confess,  then  surely  it  is  not  tald&g 
unwarranted  liberty  to  reject  it  as  unreliable,  contradictory,  and  the  mere  added  opinion 
of  fallible  men. 

Ohs.  4.  In  view  of  this  alleged  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  Kmgaom, 
the  Liberalists,  etc.  (as  e.g.  Johnson's  Orient,  Religs.,  p.  794),  assert, 
that  Christ  proclaimed  a  Kingdom  to  come,  but  "  of  the  institutional 
meaning  of  the  approaching  change,  and  of  the  special  ways  in  which  his 
own  name  would  be  exalted  therein,  his  record  gives  no  sign  that  he  had 
the  least  presentiment."  This  indicates  unfamiliarity  with  the  covenant 
and  the  prophecies,  the  Jewish  faith  and  that  of  the  New  Test.,  for  (1)  i* 
was  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  explanation  concerning  tJie  nature  of 
the  Kingdom,  it  being  something  that  was  well  understood,  as  seen  by  the 
adoption  of  Jewish  language,  etc.  ;  (2]  it  is  utterly  unfair  to  pass  by  the 
Scripture  given  by  Jesus  illustrative  oi  the  reasons  why  the  Kingdom  was 
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not  then  realized  as  anticipated  by  the  Jews  and  disciples  ;  and  (3)  it  is 
uncandid  to  ignore  the  express  declarations  (which  will  be  presented  in 
their  place  hereafter)  of  a  post|)onement  of  the  Kingdom  believed  in  until 
the  allotted  times  of  the  Gentiles  had  expired^  because  of  Christ's  rejec- 
tion by  the  nation. 

The  usual  method  of  dealing  with  Johnson's  objection  is  to  nrge  that  the  time  for 
developing  the  tme  idea  of  the  Kingdom  had  not  yet  arriyed,  and,  ti^erefore,  but  little  is 
said  respecting  it,  because  the  Jews  and  even  the  apostles  themselves  were  (Acts  1  :  6) 
unprepared  for  it.  Thus  e.g.  Schlegel  (PhU.  cf  His.,  Lee.  10)  fully  admits  the  views  of 
the  Jews  concerning  the  Kingdom  and  apologizes  for  their  opinions  by  saying  :  that  the 
portrait  of  the  Deliverer  was  drawn  by  the  prophets  "'  in  such  viihd  coljors  in  those  ancient 
prophecies,  that  the  description  might,  in  many  passages  at  least,  he  easily  mistaken  for 
one  of  an  earthly  monarch  ;'*  and  adds,  that  the  Jews  were  the  more  excusable  since 
**  all  the  foUowers  of  our  Saviour  and  His  most  trusty  disciples,  were  at  first  under  the 
same  delusion,"  etc.,  and  finally  explains  these  discrepancies  by  taking  refuge  in  some 
generalities,  especially  that  of  '*  a  higher  spiritual  signification*'  being  ultimately  at- 
tained. But  what  force  has  such  reasoning  with  the  unbeliever,  which  places  the  Divine 
Teacher,  His  forerunner,  the  disciples,  and  believing  Jews  in  a  most  unenviable  position — 
one  opposed  to  all  our  notions  of  propriety  and  honor?  Let  the  reader  keep  in  view,  as 
additional  reasons  are  presented  in  the  progress  of  our  argument,  the  utter  inability  of 
the  prevailing  view  to  reconcile  this  early  belief  and  usage  of  language  with  its  modem 
transformations  and  substitutions. 

Obs.  5.  The  student  is  directed  to  a  proof  that  this  subject  affords  in  be- 
half of  the  early  origin  of  the  Gospels.  In  looking  at  the  opening  of  the 
New  Test.,  the  subject-matter  of  the  Kingdom,  how  it  was  introduced  and 
retained  its  **  Jewish  forms/'  it  shows  how  unfounded  is  the  view  of  Edel- 
man,  etc.,  that  the  New  Test,  was  written  in  the  time  of  Gonstantine, 
or  that  of  more  recent  writers  who  make  the  Gospels  proceed  from  the 
Alexandrian  school,  or  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  latter  part  of  the  second,  or 
the  production  of  the  third  century.  The  Alexandrian  school  could  not 
possibly,  with  their  ideas  of  the  Kingdom,  have  originated  the  Gospels,  and 
this  is  true  of  all  the  later  periods  assigned. 

Thus  e.g.  the  later  origin  of  the  Grospels  is  sufficiently  disproven  by  the  exclusive 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Jewish  nation  (Gomp.  Aop.  64).  Such 
an  idea  of  exdusiveness  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  originated  at  so  late  a 
period  as  that  assigned  by  Strauss,  Baur,  etc.,  it  being  opposed  to  the  actual  condition 
of  things  then  existing.  Sentences  confining  the  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  only  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  ascribing  salvation  to  the  Jews,  etc.,  could  not  have  been  concocted  at  the 
times  assigned  :  it  is  opposed  to  the  habits  and  mode  of  thinking  already  introduced. 
Unbelievers  themselves  acknowledge  this,  as  e.g.  the  Duke  of  Somerset  ( C%.  2'heol.  and 
Mod.  iSkep.,  ch.  4),  who  refers  to  **  a  Jewish  kingdom  under  a  national  Sovereign,"  as 
eleariy  taught,  and  then  gives  us  some  reasoning,  based  on  this  fact,  in  favor  of  the  early 
production  of  the  Gospels.  (1)  He  teUs  us  that  the  first  generations  of  Christians  had 
inmany  respects  "  the  distinctive  features  of  Judaism,"  especially  in  their  notion  of 
the  Kingdom.  (2)  That  in  ''a  subsequent  generation"  **  the  whole  character  of  Chris- 
tianity was  already  changed.' '  (3)  Hence,  **  this  chronological  testimony  appears  to  re- 
fute the  theories  which  ascribe  the  Gospels  to  a  later  period." 
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Proposition  23.    There  must  be  some  mibstantial  reason  why  the 
phrases  ''^KiTigdom  of  God^'  etc.,  were  thus  adopted. 

Amid  the  diverse  and  antagonistic  theories,  the  only  one  that 
rescues  the  Word  from  unjust  suspicions,  that  preserves  the  integ- 
rity of  the  New  Testament  from  entangling  concessions  and 
alhances,  that  honors  the  faith  and  intelligent  piety  of  ancient  be- 
lievers, is  that  which  affirms  that  the  truth  itself  was  contained  in 
the  derivation  of  this  phraseology,  in  the  hopes  excited  by  it,  and 
in  the  subsequent  adoption  of  it. 

One  party  (e.g.  ApostoUo  Fathers,  with  whom  we  agree)  holds,  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Jewish  phraseology  precisely  covered  the  truth,  and  that,  although  not  realized  at 
the  time/or  c«ria\n  good  reasons^  it  will  yet  be  verified.  Another  party  (e.g.  Bationalists, 
Freethinkers,  etc.)  asserts  that  no  reasonable  excuse  can  be  given  for  the  use  of  such 
language,  and  that  all  the  parties  employing  it  were  under  a  delusion.  Borne  (e.g.  S»n- 
ler,  etc.)  explain  it  by  the  accommodation  theory  :  that  John,  Jesus,  and  the  apostles 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  prejudices  and  ignorance  of  the  Jews.  Otlxers  again 
(e.g.  Neander,  etc.)  find  reason  for  its  use  in  the  development  theory,  that  an  outward 
envelopment  of  **  husk"  was  well  adapted  for  future  growth,  the  requisite  preliminair. 
Some  (e.g.  Thompson,  etc.)  suppose  that  a  very  spiritual  conception  was  reaUy  taught 
while  the  old  form  was  only  held  in  phrase.  Others  (e.g.  Barnes,  etc. )  admit  the  diffi- 
culty, but  without  attempting  an  explanation  or  removal  of  it,  confine  themselves  to  the 
new  enlightenment  given  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  they  declare  transmuted  the 
meaning.  Still  others  (e.g.  Kenan,  etc.)  declare  that  the  language  was  used  at  first  in 
good  faith  as  the  Jews  themselves  understood  it,  but  that  Jesus,  finding  His  own  hopes 
and  expectations  unrealized  by  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  changed  His  plan  and  a  new 
meaning  was  introduced.  To  indicate  the  extremity  to  which  men  are  often  pushed  in 
the  attempt  to  assign  a  reason,  an  extreme  and  far-fetched  one — proven  mistaken  by  the 
facts— is  that  of  Fleck  (Z>e  Regno  Div.^  noticed  by  Lange,  Com,  Matt.  3  : 1-12),  who' says 
that  Matthew  chose  this  phrase  **  in  order  to  distinguish  the  Christian  Kingdom  of  God 
more  fully  from  the  Jewish  theocracy."     Acts  1  :  6  is  a  sufficient  answer. 

Obs.  1.  The  attacks  of  Rationalistic  criticism  has  Induced  the  advocacy, 
by  many,  of  the  accommodation  theory.  This,  however,  is  a  virtual  con- 
cession to  the  force  of  destructive  criticism,  and,  as  such,  is  hailed  as  a 
decided  indication  of  weakness.  It  is  reluctantly  wrung  from  the  advo- 
cates of  Christianity,  because,  with  their  theories  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
with  their  rejection  of  the  Primitive  view,  they  could  not  invent  a  better 
refuse  from  their  assailants.  It  is  but  a  sorry  refuge  in  the  end,  seeing 
that  it  teaches,  when  stripped  of  its  circumlocutory  and  apologetic  dress, 
that  the  Jews  held  one  notion  of  the  Kingdom  and  Christ  entertained 
.  another  ;  and  that  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  vrtio  were  unprepared  through 
prejudice  to  appreciate  the  Kingdom,  Jesus  adopted  their  language,  saying 
one  thing y  but  all  the  time  meaning  something  else.  Or,  in  other  words.  He 
taught,  under  a  borrowed  garb,  what  the  language  did  7iot  and  could  not 
indicate  to  the  Jew,  as  evidenced  in  the  history  of  His  own  disciples.  Acts 
1  jv  6.  But  is  such  a  hypothesis,  for  a  moment,  tenable  ?  Can  we  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  teacners  of  the  character  and  profession  like  John, 
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Jesas,  and  the  disciples,  would  directly  or  indirectly  connive  at  that  which 
is  false  ?  The  moral  and  divine  position  of  the  persons  makes  the  sup- 
position inadmissible,  if  it  were  allowable  to  do  so  in  reference  to  so  vital 
a  subject  as  the  Kingdom,  how  can  we  be  sure  that  other  declarations  are 
not  also  an  accommodation  ?  What  criteria  could  be  given  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  false  and  the  true  ?  N"o  :  such  a  theorv,  however  well  intentioned, 
is  a  virtual  lowering  of  the  divine  teaching  oi  Jesus,  a  rendering  of  the 
utterances  of  the  first  preachers  an  uncertainty,  and  a  yielding  of  Bevela- 
tion  to  the  sneers  of  unbelief  at  its  lack  of  coherence. 

It  in  the  fashion  of  a  large  class  of  modem  critics  and  historians  (in  otherwise  esti- 
mable writings),  nnable  to  reconcile  the  preaching  of  John,  etc.,  with  their  own  notions 
of  what  the  Kingdom  shonld  be,  to  inform  ns  that  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Kingdom  accommodated  themselves  in  the  doctrinal  exposition  of  the  Kingdom  to 
the  prevailing  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  waiting  for  time  and  cantiouslj 

given  lessons  to  enlighten  them  by  degrees,  etc.  Many  who  censure  Semler  for  pressing 
is  theory  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety,  and  have  even  written  against  his  more  gross 
departures  and  denials  of  truth,  do  not  mend  the  matter  when  they  themselves,  on  the 
leading  subject  of  the  Kingdom, /idZy  admU.  such  an  accommodation,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Jews  were  not  prepared  for  the  real  truth.  For,  receive  this,  and  then  it  logically  fol- 
lows :  (1)  John,  Jesus,  and  the  disciples  must  have  taught  error,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
outward  form  and  the  Jews  were  concerned  ;  how  else,  unless  in  their  visual  acceptation, 
oould  the  Jews  understand  their  words?  (2)  If  the  Jews  misunderstood  them,  how  could 
they  be  held  accountable  for  it,  when  thus  tempted  to  a  misapprehension  by  the  ambig- 
nous  use  of  current  language?  (3)  The  pure  character  of  Jesus  is  presented  to  us  in  an 
invidious  and  disreputable  light.  8o  long  as  the  theory  is  advanced,  eo  loug  a  dark 
flaw  appears,  and  all  the  apologies  annexed  to  it  cannot  sustain  His  spotless  reputation. 
The  only  accommodation  in  Jesus,  and  from  whence  this  theory  is  inferred,  consisted  in 
His  concealing,  or  not  avowing,  certain  truths  pertaining  to  His  Person  and  the  King- 
dom until  His  disciples  were  better  prepared  for  them,  but  never  did  He  speak  without 
uttering  the  truth  itself ^  both  as  to  His  Person  and  the  Kingdom,  sometimes  plainly,  some- 
times in  figure  ;  never  did  He  use  language  which  was  specially  adapted  to  lead  into 
and  confirm  error  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  others.  It  cannot  be  proven  that  He 
in  any  voay  sougltt  refuge  in  words,  that  were  outwardly  compliant  with  *'  Jewish  error." 
If  this  were  so,  then  Revelation  itself  would  become  involved  in  uncertainty,  no  one  be- 
ing able  to  discriminate  between  mere  accommodation  and  its  opposite.  (Comp.  Knapp, 
Home,  Schmucker,  Storr,  Titman,  Heringa,  and  others,  who  expose  this  fallacy. ) 

Obs.  2.  In  immediate  connection  with  the  accommodation  iheory,  not 
pressed  however  to  the  same  extreme,  is  that  of  the  development  theory. 
While  noticed  tinder  Prop.  4,  yet  its  important  bearing  to  our  subject 
and  its  extended  use,  will  allow  additional  remarks.  To  avoid  misappre- 
hension, let  it  b^  premised  that  we  also  believe  in  development,  in  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  in  the  continuous  gathering  of  the  elect,  of  **  them 
that  believe."  We  also  hold  to  doctrinal  progress  in  a  certain  sense,  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  primary  and  inferred  truths;  the  foimer  being 
solely  contained  in  the  Scriptures  and  obtained  by  comparison  of  them  ; 
the  latter  being  the  result  of  reasoning  induced  by  such  comparison,  by  ob- 
serving the  statements,  history,  analogy,  etc.,  of  doctrine.  The  former  be- 
longs more  to  the  vision  of  faith,  the  latter  to  that  of  reason  ;  for  the  one 
contains  things  beyond  human  knowledge,  and  the  other  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  activity  of  man's  mind,  arising  from  induction,  deduction,  infer- 
ence, etc.  Having  already  defined  our  position  under  Props.  9,  10,  15,  it 
is  sufficient  to  add,  that  we  cordially  accept  of  the  truthful  utterance  of 
Dr.  Schaff  (quoted  Hurst's  His,  Rational) :  *'  Christianity  itself,  the  sav- 
ing truth  of  God,  is  always  the  same  a7id  needs  no  change,  yet  this  can 
by  no  means  be  affirmed  oi  the  apprehension  of  this  truth  by  the  human. 
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mind  in  the  different  ages  of  the  church."  Two  cautions  are  only  to  be 
observed  :  (1)  never  to  elevate  this  apprehension  of  the  truth  by  the  hunuui 
mind  and  expressed  in  books,  writings,  etc.,  to  the  same  standard  of  excel- 
lency as  that  of  the  Scriptures  themselves  ;  and  (2)  never  to  allow  such  an 
apprehension  to  be  rated  as  a  legitimate  progression  of  divine  inspiration. 
On  these  two  points,  the  development  theory  pushed  to  an  extreme, 
offends.     This  will  be  presented,  to  save  space,  m  the  following  note. 

It  may  be  well,  first  of  aU,  to  notice  that  this  notion  of  doctrinal  growth.,  nnd^  the 
development  theory,  from  the  imperfect  conception  of  the  apostles  to  the  full  rerealed 
truth  in  **  church  consciousness"  (whatever  this  glittering  generality  may  mean),  is 
sought  to  be  based  on  two  passages  of  Scripture,  viz.:  Mark  4  :  26-29  ;  Matt.  13  :  31-33. 
The  Parables  will  be  examined  in  detail  hereafter  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  on  the  first 
one,  which  is  regarded  (Neander,  Jntrod,  to  Ch.  His.)  as  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  that 
the  seed  sown,  the  blade,  the  ear,  the  full  com  in  the  ear,  have  no  reference  whatever  to 
doctrinal  progress  or  development,  for  if  it  had,  ihen^  logically,  the  harvest  at  the  end 
would  be  a  harvest  of  doctrines  fully  grown,  an  evident  absurdity.  What  is  here  meant 
is  clearly  seen  by  the  parallel  passage  in  Matt.  13  :  24-30,  when  the  tares  and  wheat  are 
separated,  etc.  Truth,  doctrinal  (ruth,  the  same  that  Jesus  and  apostles  taught,  is  the 
seed  deposited  in  the  heart,  and  its  moral  influence  is  delineated.  The  parable  clearij, 
in  its  connection  and  design,  shows  that  the  seed  has  its  effect  on  the  man,  its  germ  be- 
ing holiness,  producing  piety  in  the  individual,  which  enlarges  and  develops.  The  seed 
of  truth  is  always  the  same — it  changes  not — being  the  same  to-day  that  John,  Jesus. 
and  the  apostles  sowed  ;  otherwise,  taking  the  development  for  granted  we  would 
BOW,  not  seed,  but  the  blade  or  the  ear,  or  even  the  full  com,  which  is  an  absurdity. 
The  analogy  that  they  seek  to  draw  out  of  it,  does  not  hold  good  ;  the  growth  is  rep- 
resented as  continuous,  but  such  a  doctrinal  growth  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  chorch, 
for  as  the  history  of  the  church  attests,  faith  in  some  very  important  points  wu 
frequently  shifted  and  became  antagonistic. 

The  development  theory,  virtually  taking  a  low  estimate  of  the  contents  of  Scripture, 
and  yet  anxious  in  some  way  to  honor  them,  has  recourse  to  a  divine  outgrowth  from 
them  in  man  in  order  to  obtain  decisive  truth  ;  and  this  aUeged  result  of  outgrowth  it 
elevates  to  an  equality  with,  and  even,  in  many  instances,  above  the  Scriptures.  Take 
the  most  gaarded  and  able  expositor  of  this  theory,  as  Dr.  Neander,  and  the  student 
becomes  painfully  conscious  that  something  sadly  defective  must  exist  in  a  system  which 
causes  so  good  a  man  to  teach  that  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  Jews,  the 
disciples,  and  the  apostles  was  such  that  Jesus  had  to  give  them  the  truth  in  o  v^y 
diluted  form— so  fine  indeed  that  it  was  only  **  the  germ,'*  and  this  surrounded  by  "  a 
materialistic  husk."  Gravely,  honestly,  naively  we  are  told,  that  this  '*  husk*'  was  the 
only  thing  that  was  perceived  and  appreciated  until  a  process  of  growth  removed  it. 
Conceding  that  some  things  were  not  revealed  until  a  later  period,  that  other  things 
were  purposely  given  with  obscurity  (comp.  Props.  11-15),  it  is  an  unfounded  and  dam- 
aging opinion  that  a  leading  doctrine,  the  prominent  subject  of  preaching,  the  opening 
doctrine  of  the  New  Test.,  was  thus  confined  in  *'  a  husk,"  and  finaUy  correctly  appre- 
hended. The  tendency  of  such  a  theory  is  to  disparage  the  early  ministry  to  the  Jews 
and  to  lower  the  apostolic  times,  showing  that  by  growth  the  church  has  undeiigone  ma- 
tervjU  rnodificcUions  in  doctrine,  and  then  defending  such  radical  changes  on  the  ground  of 
progress,  and  appealing  for  proof,  to  sustain  all  this  load,  to  the  authority  of  '*  church 
consciousness"  While  admitting  the  idea  of  progress  and  growth,  but  in  a  different 
way,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  modifications,  because  they  took  place  in  the  church, 
are  indicative  of  true  progress.  Indeed  in  the  Word  itself  we  are  warned  against  doc- 
trinal and  other  changes  as  productive  in  error,  fruitful  of  unbelief,  and  prolific  of  evil. 
Under  the  plastic  hand  of  this  theory,  some  venture  even  to  take  the  relapses,  divisions, 
weakness,  etc.,  of  the  church,  and  turn  them  into  signs  of  life  and  vigor,  telling  us  that 
these  things  were  necessary  for  the  age  as  educators,  forerunners,  etc.,  in  onler  that 
greater  good  might  result  therefrom.  In  a  specious  philosophical  manner  attempts  are 
made,  in  violation  of  all  order,  to  weave  into  the  web  of  Christianity,  as  essential  to  prog- 
ress, conflicting  theologies,  rival  sects,  the  corruptions  of  man,  etc.,  until  finaUy,  as 
Eaton  {Perm,  of  Chris, ^  p.  45)  says  :  **  It  is  like  a  tree  drawing  its  growth  from  its  own 
dead  leaves."  Men  of  ability  will,  in  this  direction,  sagely  declare  that  what  was  once 
truth  in  one  age  must,  in  the  march  of  progress,  give  place  to  other  truth  hfikr 
a(2apfed  to  the  knowledge  and  wants  of  man— uie  successive  shells  give  place  to  new- 
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fledged  outcomers.  This  nonsense — for  it  is  nothing  less — passes  for  wisdom  with  many 
'who  profess  intelligence,  not  seeing  that  it  strikes  a  vital  bhw  at  ail  esUiblished  tndh,  and 
leases  ns  no  firm  scriptural  foundation  for  our  feet.  Let  us  not  credit  such  palpable 
absurdities,  which,  intended  by  amiable  men  as  a  defence  of  Christianity,  strike  deadly 
blows  at  the  very  heart  of  all  scriptural  truth,  and  ultimately  find  their  resting  place  in 
a  disguised  formula  that  evil  in  growth  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  produce  the  good,  ob- 
tain the  proper  symmetry,  etc. 

The  last  expressed  thought  is  abundantly  justified  by  the  use  to  which  this  theoiy 
has  been  applied.     Under  the  friendly  manipulations  of  men  like  Dr.  Neander,  under 
the  amiable,  kindly  handling  of  Dr.  Nevin,  under  the  pious  touch  of  Bey.  Miller,  it 
might  not  result  in  great  injury,  however  it  prevented  a  reception  of  apostolic  truth  be- 
cause of  its  supposed  incipient  state.    But  this  fascinating  favorite  of  so  many  of  the 
Orthodox  happens  to  be  a  double-edged  sword,  that  cuts  both  ways.     The  Hegelian  view 
that  every  development  of  life  starts  from  its  lowest,  poorest  form  to  rise  to  a  higher  and 
richer  one  by  slow  degrees,  and  which  was  deemed  so  appropriate  to  cover  up  supposed 
(not  existing)   deficiencies  in  doctrine,   has  been  seized  by  the  Tiibiugen  Baur  and 
others,  and  has  been  applied  with  tremendous  force  to  the  apostolic  times,  so  that  the 
multitude,  misled  by  the  caricature  given  of  its  beginning  (the  lowest  form),  and  tram- 
melled by  its  apparent  contradictions,  violently  oppose  the  Bible  itself.     Christianity, 
too,  is  put  down  as  a  development  in  the  history  of  universal  religion,  which  in  this  on- 
ward growth,  constant  advancement,  irresistible  progress,  must  give  place  to  "  the  full 
ear  in  the  com."    Leckey  {His.  Rational.)  intormB  us  that  in  the  progress  of  the  race, 
Christianity  was  indeed  a  necessary  but  still  imperfect  development,  and  that  the  high- 
est will  be  found  in  reason  accepting  from  all  the  past  forms  of  belief  that  which  best 
•   corresponds  with  the  freedom  of  progressive  reason.     This  is  a  favorite  theory  with 
Freethinkers  (e.g.  Essays  and  Reviews)  of  every  class  (as  e.g.  Biichner,  etc.),  and  under 
its  ample  folds  they  find  congenial  shelter  and  warmth  for  their  various  systems.     With 
united  voice,  aided  and  strengthened  by  honest  and  unsuspecting  believers,  they  tell  us 
that  the  early  church  did  not  clearly  apprehend  the  truths  of  Christianity,  especially  not 
that  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  ;  that  it  was  enveloped  in  Jewish  forms  and  Jewish 
thought ;  and  that  it  required  centuries  of  natural  progress  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
before  the  truth  could  be  fully  presented  ;  and  which  truth,  finally  in  the  shape  of  well 
grown  **  wheat,'*  is  harvested  by  themselves.     How  large  a  number  of  books  are  issued 
to-day  full  of  this  plausible  theory,  in  which  unbelief  characterizes  doctrinal  Christianity 
jts  "  a  stage  of  progresdon  in  the  human  mind,"  and  portrays  '*  all  religious  truth  as  nec- 
essarily progressive,"  so  that  we,  by  development,  can  improve  upon  the  " germs"  given 
by  God  and  His  Son.     It  acts  out  this  spirit  by  changing,  adding,  striking  away,  and 
substituting,  until  it  glories  in  producing  a  new  religion,  the  much  boasted  one  of 
humanity.    Its  humanity  can  be  Safely  admitted. 

Let  no  firm  believer  of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Word,  even  if  in  a  Christianized  form 
addicted  to  this  theorizing,  censure  us  for  writing  so  plainly  our  convictions.  It  is  a 
subject  upon  which  we  deeply  feel,  knowing  full  well  that  it  is  the  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  intelligent  men  to  a  return  to  the  Primitive  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom,  and  that  it 
is  the  grand  source  from  whence  issue  the  shafts  poured  against  the  teaching  of  the  apos- 
tolic church.  Its  ramifications  are  found  everywhere  and  its  adherents  form  the  im- 
mense majority.  Leckey  (//i.9.  Rational.,  p.  183)  thus  eulogizes  its  extent:  "This  idea 
of  continued  and  uninterrupted  development  is  one  that  seems  absolutely  to  override 
the  age.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  open  any  really  able  book  on  any  subject  without  en- 
countering it  in  some  form.  It  is  stirring  all  science  to  its  depths  ;  it  is  revolutionizing 
all  historical  literature.  Its  prominence  in  theology  is  so  great  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
school  that  is  altogether  exempt  from  its  influence.  We  have  seen  in  our  own  day  the 
Church  of  Home  itself  defended  in  '  An  Essay  on  Development,'  and  by  a  strange  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  progress."  Every  student  knows  the  tremendous  influence  that 
this  theory  is  now  exerting  in  its  modified  or  extreme.  Christianized  or  rationalistic, 
forms.  Bioting  in  its  (Msttmed  intelligence,  it  starts  out  with  the  principle,  often  glossed 
over  and  refined  with  velvety  language,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Test,  were  not  infal- 
lible, for  in  some  things  (e.g.  the  prea<^ing  of  the  Kingdom)  they  were  in  error,  encom- 
passed by  "  Jewish  forms ;"  then  it  advances  the  self-satisfying  notion  that  in  and 
through  the  church  there  is  a  progpressive  revelation  of  the  truth,  so  that  as  the  Gronin- 
een  sdiool  (re-endorsed  by  the  Parker  school,  etc.)  boldly  proclaims,  Augustine  stands 
higher  and  knew  more  of  the  truth  than  John  or  Paul,  Luther  had  far  more  than  Augus- 
tine, more  recent  divines  of  eminence  have  more  than  Luther,  and,  to  keep  up  the  in- 
tended comparison,  these  Groningens  (Parkerites,  etc. )  have  more  truth  than  aU  the 
sect  that  preceded.    Here,  at  least,  is  modesty  in  a  modified,  developed  form  !    How 
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prevalent  to-dny,  tinder  its  inflnenoe,  in  organized  bodies,  sects,  conventions,  etc.,  is 
Hpirit  of  the  Lejden  school  (Hurst's  His.  Bat.)  that,  owing  to  these  '*  husks'*  fonnd  in. 
early  mistaken  preaching,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  Scriptures  and  the  Word  o^ 
God  ;  that  ihe  former  are  human  compositions,  containing  some  truth,  it  is  tme,  but  tl»t 
the  latter,  which  God  reveals  in  the  human  spirit  and  in  the  progress  of  man,  is  to  be 
vastly  preferred  ;  thus  opening  the  cry  from  ten  thousand  thousand  throats;,  **  We  hav« 
the  revealed  Word  of  God  in  its  advanced  and  latest  form."     From  whence  mauUycoiae 
those  questionings  of  the  Primitive  view  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  those  assertions  ibat 
the  Jews,  disciples,  and  early  Christians  grossly  misapprehended  the  Kingdom ;  those 
affirmations  that  the  Reformation  showed  its  weakness  and  inconsistency  by  substitut- 
ing the  authority  of  the  letter  for  that  of  the  Spirit ;  those  claims  of  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  truth  to  the  disparagement  of  **  holy  men  of  old  ;'*  those  epithets  of  scom 
and  derision  so  liberally  applied  to  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  Scriptures  ?    Thty 
spring  chiefly  from  this  development  theory,  forming  *' the  Modem  Theology,"* tli« 
Liberal  Theology,"  "  the  Free  Religion,"  •*  the  New  Church,"  etc.     The  theory  itself  is 
abundantly  developing  fruit  in  the  hands  of  infidelity,  making  men  wiser  than  the  Script- 
ures, far  better  preachers  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  than  John  the  Baptist,    disciples 
and  apostles  ;  and  this  is  either  elegantly  or  offensively  maintained  according  to  the  cult, 
ure  of  the  adherent,  thus  calling  upon  us  to  put  our  trust  in  men  as  they  successively 
arise.     We  desire,  however,  a  more  solid  foundation  than  the  shifting  utterances  of  men, 
one  superseding  another  in  endless  succession,  and  this  we  find  only  in  the  plain  teach- 
ing of  Revelation,  embraced  even  in  the  first  preaching  of  the  first  great  teachers  com- 
missioned by  heaven.     For  us,  the  development  theory,  as  currently  expounded  and  i&> 
corporated  in  theologies,   is  too  latiiudinarian  either  for  doctrine,  well-grounded  con- 
scious belief,  logical  connection  of  Scripture  and  history,  and  honorable,  consistent  de- 
fence of  the  truth.     Pushed  to  its*  extreme,  it  constantly  shifts  its  position,  claims  new 
and  antagonistic  doctrine  (or  none  at  all),  casts  aside  faith  and  exalts  reason,  glories  not 
in  prophets  and  apostles,  but  in  modem  scientists,  buries  itself  in  hypotheses,  mere  spec- 
ulations, and  calls  siich  divine  revelations.     In  all  its  varied  forms,  one  distinguishing 
feature  appears,  viz. :  that  it  is  destructive  to  tke  authority  of  the  Scriptures  by  raising 
above  it  the  utterances  of  fallible  men.     This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  history  of  the  leading 
doctrine  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  development  theory  is  also  becoming  patronized  by  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
(e.g.  Dr.  Newmnn),  for  it  becomes  the  best  medium  through  which  to  apologize  for  doc- 
trines unknown  to  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  and  for  the  non-reception  of  doc- 
trines (e.g.  Millenarianism^  once  generally  held  in  the  church.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
to  excuse  and  gloss  over  the  recent  authoritative  doctrines  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion and  Papal  Infallibility.  J.  H.  Newman  {^Essays,  etc.)  tells  us  that  Christianity  re- 
quired time  for  its  comprehension  and  perfection,  and  hence,  to  understand  it,  a  growth 
is  necessary,  so  that  we  in  this  age,  availing  ourselves  of  the  teachings  (growth)  of  the 
church,  understand  divine  truth  better  than  apostolic  fathers,  etc.,  because  time  enables 
it  to  free  itself  from  all  foreign  elements,  etc.  This  then  is  applied  to  the  doctrinal  state- 
ments of  the  Bible— e.g.  the  early  preaching  of  this  Kingdom— and  we  are  justified  in 
receiving  "  the  traditions  of  men'*  in  their  place.  **  JLiiberal  Christianity"  desires  no  better 
basis  than  this  to  rest  itself  upon  ;  and  numerous  recent  works  abundantly  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  Even  if  the  mildest  form  of  its  advocacy  by  Neander  and  others  is  care- 
fully examined,  it  leads  us  precisely  to  this  Roman  exal^tion  of  church  authority.  It, 
too,  begins  with  a  lower  form  and  rises  during  the  centuries  to  a  higher  ;  it  also  tells  us 
that  the  noticeable  deficiency  of  true  knowledge  of  the  Kingdom  in  John,  the  disciples; 
and  apostles— this  presentation  of  **  the  husk"  containing  the  still  nnappreciated 
**  germ" — is  to  be  fully  made  up  in  ihe  aftergrowth  of  the  church,  i.e.  in  its  teaching  and 
consciousness.  If  we  ask,  whose  teaching  or  consciousness  is  to  bo  followed  as  a  guide, 
the  Romanist's  response  comes  back  to  us  :  that  of  the  church  in  the  decisions  of  Popes 
or  General  Councils  ;  the  Protestant,  wedded  to  this  conceit,  answers  :  that  of  the 
church  as  contained  in  Councils,  Synods,  Creeds,  etc.  ;  and  both  in  the  reception  of  a 
doctrine  (e.g.  of  the  Kingdom)  afterward  fastened  upon  the  church,  elevate  this  to  an  in- 
spired position,  making  it  of  equal  weight  with  the  Scriptures,  and  if  it  happens  to  be 
opposed  to  Holy  Writ,  even  placing  it  above  the  Word.  Practically  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  two  ;  both  profess  that  their  church  decisions  emanate  from  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  both  claim  that  the  truth  developed  by  growth  is  superior  to  the  germinal  doc- 
trine of  the  Kingdom  ;  both  decide  that  the  utterances  of  the  prophets  (i.e.  the  inter- 
pretation), the  expectations  of  the  Jews,  the  first  preaching  of  the  Kingdom,  the  faith  of 
the  disciples,  must  be  tested,  as  to  the  amount  of  truthfulness,  by  what  ^Ae  church  said 
and  decreed  long  after  ;  both  attempt  to  correct  the  grammatical  sense  by  an  added  one 
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to  make  it  a  little  more  accordant  to  present  views  ;  and  both,  by  Bnoh  a  judgment  of 
doctrine  under  the  plea  of  growth,  degrade  God's  own  reT elation  to  a  secondary  place. 
This  may  answer  to  prop  np  a  tottering  system,  but  we  earnestly  protest  against  this 
leavening  process  being  introduced  into--with  the  purest  of  motives— Protestantism — a 
process  by  which,  under  the  plea  of  progress  and  development,  the  authority  of  Bible 
truth  is  certainly  undermined.  Let  us  be  sure  of  this :  that  any  professed  increase  of 
knowledge  which  conflicts  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Bible  is  not  in  the  direction  of 
true  development. 

Cven  men  who  are  strongly  inclined  to  our  views,  and  in  many  places  admirably  sus- 
tain them,  fall  into  this  development  theory.  Thus  e.g.,  to  indicate  how  it  influences 
even  the  minds  of  earnest  thinkers,  let  the  reader  calmly  consider  Lange  (Com,,  vol.  1, 
p.  236-7)  where  the  parables,  under  this  notion,  are  treated  as  representing  a  historical 
snccession  of  periods  or  stages  in  the  church.  This  can  only  be  done  by  an  arbitrary 
nse  of  the  parables,  forcing  Uiem  from  their  legitimate  design,  and  making  them  incon- 
sistent one  with  the  other.  They  indeed  represent  or  illustrate  things  pertaining  to  the 
church,  individual  and  world,  in  relation  to  the  Kingdom,  but  no  such  succession  can  be 
possibly  obtained  from  them  without  violence.  Many  examples,  where  this  theory  is 
pressed  into  the  aid  of  interpretation  or  application  of  Scripture,  will  suggest  themselves 
to  the  reader.  We  may  conclude,  then,  by  saying,  that  a  theory  which  can  take  a  once 
nniversally  entertained  faith  of  the  church  (as  in  this  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom)  and  sub- 
stitute another  for  it  without  the  express  warrant  of  God*s  own  Word,  is  certainly  unre- 
liable and  defective.  And  any  theory  which,  under  the  specious  plea  of  progression  and 
perfection,  promises  constantly  increasing  and  advancing  knowledge  until  the  develop- 
ment brings  f  or^  the  blaze  of  the  noonday  Sun,  runs  directly  against  the  plainest  teachings 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  inform  us  of  the  contrary.  If  there  is  a  truth  clearly  taaght 
it  is  this  :  instead  of  looking  for  such  pleasing  growth,  we  are  exhorted  to  look  for  con- 
tinued apostany,  rejection  of  the  truth,  etc.,  until  it  culminates  in  the  oppression  of  the 
choTch,  the  mart2nrdom  of  saints,  and  such  fearful  woe  that  the  Lord  Christ  Himself 
shall  come  in  vengeance  as  the  Deliverer.  Alas  I  why  will  men  allow  some  favorite 
theory  to  obscure  the  clearest  announcements  of  heaven  ? 

Ob8.  3.  Others  arise  who  totally  ignore  any  reason  whatever  for  such 
phraseology.  Advocates  of  progress,  they  do  not  even  seek  to  employ  the 
phrases  as  expressive  of  a  higher  or  deeper  meaning,  gradually  evolved  in 
the  advancement  toward  perfection  of  knowledge.  Like  the  Parker  school, 
they  tell  ns  that  God  is  constantljr  issuing  New  Testaments,  inspired  by  the 
sanie  common,  universal  inspiration,  and  the  later  supersede  the  earlier. 
The  Kingdom  once  preached  is  an  idle  dream,  fit  for  ignorant  Jews  and 
disciples  ;  for  inspiration  in  others  (as  e.g.  Renan)  has  announced  it  to  be 
"a  chimera."  Many,  too,  that  would  recoil,  justly,  from  being  classed 
with  such  men,  adopt  theories  respecting  the  Kingdom  and  the  early  be- 
lief, which  logically  and  consistently  places  them  on  a  leading  doctrine  of 
the  Bible  in  the  same  category.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  such  under 
Prop.  5,  and  it  is  found  tliat  they  all  claim,  under  special  enlightenment, 
the  liberty  of  rejecting  the  meanmg  attached  to  the  Kingdom  before,  and 
at,  the  First  Advent,  and  for  several  centuries  following.  They  assume 
the  additional  liberty  of  substituting  a  meaning,  which  to  them  seems  cor- 
respondent with  their  ideas  of  things  now  existing. 

It  is  a  sad  fact,  that  it  has  become  fashionable  to  place  the  fuliilling  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets  in  a  purely  moral  light,  and  the  more  spiritual  it  can  be  made  to  appear,  the 
more  saiisfactory  the  explanation.  The  literal  aspect  of  the  subject  is  overlooked,  passed 
by  in  silence,  or  obtains  a  subordinate  toleration,  both  as  it  refers  to  the  First  and  the 
Bee.  Advent.  The  great  boast  of  the  age,  coming  from  the  most  adverse  directions,  is  the 
fconcfefftf/  increase  of  spiritual  knowledge — a  spiritual  illumination  that  smiles  at  and 
ridicnles  the  simplicity  and  credulity  Uiat  can  believe  what  the  plain  grammatical  lan- 
guage of  the  opening  New  Test,  teaches.  Men  arise,  and,  under  the  seductive  influences 
of  mystical  conceptions,  gravely  claim  that  they,  like — yea,  some  even  more  than— the 
apostles,  are  led  into  all  truth  by  the  Spirit.    For  all  such  there  is  an  unerring  test :  if 
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any  teaohing  is  direoUy  opposed  to  that  which  is  recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  it  is  to  be 
jected  at  once,  because  the  Spirit  will  not  be  in  conflict  with  truth  previously  giTvs. 
Truth  is  harmonious  and  not  discordant ;  the  Spirit  is  not  antagonistic  to  itself.    Ad- 
mitting progressive  knowledge  in  some  things,  it  is  derogatory  to  true  knowledge  to  sbt. 
as  do  others  {Ecce  Deus.,  p.  39),  that  the  men  of  to-day  know  everything  oonceming  tJbt 
Kingdom  better  than  the  original  disciples  and  apostles  ;  which,  echoed  from  maiLy  a 
platform,  is  levelled  at  the  foundation  of  scriptural  authority  in  order  to  secure  its  over- 
throw.    For,  if  we  are  better  witnesses,  more  competent  to  state  the  truth  than  thoae 
speciaUy  selected  for  this  purpose  by  Jesus,  what  force  can  their  words  possess  ?    To  avoid 
this  destructive  rock  of  unbelief,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  that  true  progressive  knowle^i 
must  be  in  strict  accordance  and  sympathy  loUh  the  first  preachers  of  the  Kii^dom  of  God. 
Cast  down  the  position  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  the  doctiinal  truth,  and  tlie 
wide  door  is  opened  either  to  boasting  unbelief,  or  to  the  traditionalism  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism, or  to  the  vagaries  of  mysticism,  Swedenboigianism,  Fox,  Ann  Lee,  Joseph  SmitJi, 
and  a  thousand  others   (including  the  latest,  J.  T.   Curry  of  Georgia,   the  so-called 
"prophet  and  apostle  of  a  new  dispensation"),  together  with  the  speculations  of  Spirifc- 
ualists.  Liberals,  Freethinkers,  Friends  of  Light,  etc.     If  we  once  cast  loose  from  the 
anchor  provided  by  heaven,  there  is  no  end  to  the  claims  made  upon  our  belief — eveiy 
one,  too,  assuring  us  that  he  has  the  truth.     The  simple  fact  is  this  :   it  requires  aa 
immense  amount  of  assurance  and  pride  (without  questioning  the  honesty  and  motdves 
of  the  parties)  to  think  that  we  know  far  more  than  Peter,  John,  Paul,  etc.,  when  all  ov 
knowledge  of  divine  things  is  based  on  that  given  by  them,  and  when  we  really  have 
but  a  small  portion  of  that  which  they  possessed  under  the  special  guidance  of  the  SpiiiL 
Hence,  we  repeat,  that  increase,  growth  in  our  knowlec^e  must,  so  long  as  we  receive  the 
Scriptures  as  divine  and  authoritative,  be  in  unison  with  them.    Ever^  enlargement  of 
doctrinal  apprehension,  every  conception  of  doctrinal  truth,  must  find  its  affinity,  iti 
foundation  in  the  Word  of  G<)d.     In  the  development  of  view,  that  which  occurs  outside 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  Divine  Record,  the  expression  of  human  opinion,  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  a  doctrinal  growth  legitimately  (i.e.  by  comparison,  analogy, 
etc.)  derived  from  Holy  Writ  (comp.  Prop.  9,  Obs.  3,  on  Doctrine).     Any  growth  un- 
natural to  the  Word  itself  (i.e.  not  plainly  contained  in  it)  may  be  set  down  as  a  foreign 
growth,  produced  by  grafting  on  the  stock  a  branch  taken  from  an  outside  source.     M^i 
in  search  of  truth  must  return  to  the  old-fashioned  notion  that  God*s  words  are  **ptat 
toords,'*  and  that  His  doctrine  does  not  require  the  devices  of  human  wisdom  either  to  be 
remodelled,  or  changed,  or  burnished.     They  speak  for  themselves. 

Obs.  4.  Others^  again^  under  the  plea  of  fiofireasefitial,  pass  by  this  early 
use  of  phraseology  and  its  resultant  effect  on  the  church.  In  the  reaction 
against  formalism,  infidelity,  etc.,  they  go  to  the  extreme  of  asserting  that 
a  few  elementary  truths,  sufficient  to  reach  the  masses,  such  as  repentance 
and  faith,  are  all  that  are  requisite.  Their  theological  sphere  is  the  most  nar- 
row  and  contracted,  and  the  great  fundamental  theological  questious  relat- 
ing to  the  Divine  Purpose  in  Redemption  are  totally  ignored.  This  class 
finds  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  early  preaching  ;  for  whatever  does  not 
directly  teach  their  view  of  the  Kingdom  is  easily  made  to  do  so  by  spirit- 
ualizing the  grammatical  sense. 

Obs.  5.  One  of  the  most  skilful,  but  abortive,  efforts  to  reconcile  the  ut- 
terances and  expectations  of  the  disciples  and  apostles  with  the  notion  of  a 
present  spiritual  Kingdom,  is  given  by  Reuss  {His.  Ch.  Theol.  of  Apos. 
Age).  He  frankly  acknowledges,  what  he  calls  their  Judaistic  views,  etc., 
but  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  matter,  most  amazingly  sacrifices  the 
character  of  the  apostles.  Their  reputation  and  scriptural  standing  as  in- 
spired  teachers,  suffers  in  many  a  sentence,  and  a  devout  believer  of  the 
Word  arises  from  the  perusal  of  the  work  with  a  deep  feeling,  that  if  Chris- 
tianity needs  a  defense  so  depressingly  apologetic,  and  so  shockingly  de- 
grading to  the  first  teachers  of  it,  then  something  is  radically  wrong  m  its 
lundamental  source.     It  will  not  answer  to  find,  with  a  Hegelian  micro- 
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scopic  Tision^  a  germ  here  and  a  germ  there  enveloped  in  a  rnde  ^'  hnsk." 
Truth,  when  thus  handled,  must,  and  does,  suffer  in  the  house  of  its 
friends. 

Many  writers  of  eminence  folly  admit  what  they  caU  **  Christianity  circnmscribed  at 
first  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  people's  hopes/ '  but  assert  as  Beuss,  *'  The  more  con- 
yersiom  and  faith  were  recognized  as  the  essential  elements  of  the  Gospel,  the  more  did 
mere  hope  become  subsidiary."  Bight  here  is  one  of  the  difficulties:  hope,  which  is 
also  one  of  the  essentials  (''  we  are  saved  by  hope,"  etc.)  of  the  Gospel,  is  placed  in  the 
background  because  deemed  **  circnmscribed,"  and  individual  religious  experience, 
myBtical  conceptions,  etc.,  take  its  place.  Illustrations  drawn  from  various  authors  wiU 
foUow  in  succeeding  Props. 

Obs.  6.  We  are  indebted  to  Jerome,  and  others  like  him,  for  the  pecul- 
iar style — now  so  familiar — in  which  the  old  views  respecting  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven  are  sought  to  be  eradicated,  as  based  on  no  solid  reason,  by  using 
the  epithet  "  Judaizers.'*    Thus  e.g.  in  his  note  on  Isa.  11  :  10-16,  he 
lays  down  the  broad,  erroneous  canon  (which  Fairbairn,  On  Froph.,  p. 
254,  seems  approvingly  to  quote)  :  ''  Let  the  wise  and  Christian  reader 
take  this  rule  for  prophetical  promises,  that  those  things  which  the  Jews 
and  ours,  not  ours  (but)  Judaizers,  hold  io  be  going  to  take  place  carnally, 
we  should  teach  to  have  already  taken  place  spiritually,  lest  by  occasion 
of  fables  and  inexplicable  questions  of  that  sort  (as  the  apostle  calls  them), 
we  should  be  compelled  to  Judaize.^^     What  an  admirable  guide  !    Under 
the  plea  of  carnality,  which  is  made  to  cover  the  grammcUical  sense  and 
literal  fulfilmenty  the  prophecies  are  to  be  spiritualized,  no  matter  how, 
only  so  that  they  teach   nothing  which   may  be  accounted  *' Jewish." 
Need  we  wonder  that  the  truth  was  overpowed  by  such  tactics  of  interpre- 
tation. 

Obs,  7.  All  these  methods  assume  as  fundamental,  that  the  Jews  and 
early  believers  were  certainly  mistaken  and  deluded.     Not  one  attempts  to 
give  a  valid  reason  for  the  belief  entertained.     Now  the  impression  made 
to  cover  up  a  supposed  deficiency  in  the  Jews  and  first  preachers,  and  also 
produced  by  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  (held  for  several 
centuries),  on  the  specious  but  treacherous  ground  of  superior  knowledge 
—no  matter  how  obtained,  by  growth,  spirit,  reason,  spiritualizing,  etc. — ^is 
this  :  that  if  the  Word  of  God  is  really  founded  on  wnat  it  professes,  viz. : 
the  inspiration  of  holy  men,  it  must  not  contain  so  glaring  an  inconsis- 
tency.   We  shall  now  proceed  step  by  step,  continually  fortified  by  Script- 
ure, to  show  that  the  inconsistency  only  exists  in  the  imagination  of  men  ; 
that  the  grammatical  and  historical  sense  is  fully  sustained  by  a  continu- 
ous Divine  Purpose ;  that  the  first  preachers  of  the  Kingdom,  although 
not  acquainted  with  all  the  designs  of  God  in  relation  to  the  Kingdom, 
were  not  in  error  on  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  itself  ^  and  that  neither 
they,  nor  Jesus,  by  the  use  of  the  literal  sense,  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  prejudices,  etc.,  of  the  Jews,  depending  on  a  future  development 
or  revelation  for  a  purer  doctrine.     To  do  this,  constant  appeal  shall  be 
made  '*  to  the  law  and  the  testimony  ;  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this 
Vford,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them'^   (Isa.   8  :  20)  ;  but  while 
thus  employed,  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  imitate  the 
noble  fiereans  (Acts  17  :  11),  who,  instead  of  looking  outside  of  the  Script- 
^weslor  growth,  etc.,  **  received  the  Word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and 
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searched  the  Scriptures  daily  to  see  whether  these  things  were  so."  Sach  & 
position  is  the  more  necessary,  since  many  professing  to  make  this  appeal 
darken  the  simple  testimony  of  Holy  Writ  to  sustain  an  honestly  entertain- 
ed theory — ^a  failing  to  which,  through  infiimity,  we  are  all  liable.  Henoe 
the  greater  need  of  caution,  and  of  a  personal  reference  to  the  Word. 
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Proposition  24.    The  Kingdom  ia  offered  to  cm  elect  nation^  viz. : 
the  Jewish  nation. 

This  election  is  so  plainly  stated  in  Scripture,  and  it  is  so  cur- 
rently admitted  in  our  theological  works,  tnat  it  needs  no  proof. 
Such  jpassages  as  Dent.  7 :  6  aud  14 :  2,  Rom.  11 :  28  and  9  :  11,  etc., 
are  decisive,  that  the  sovereignty  of  God  chose  in  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  the  Jews,  a  x>6ople  through  whom  should  be  mani- 
fested his  Diving  purpose  m  the  salvation  of  man.  Kurtz 
{Sac.  His.y  p.  71^  has  ajptly  said,  in  view  of  children  being 
raised  up  to  Abranam  agamst  the  course  of  nature :  "  He,  there- 
fore, chose  in  Abraham  a  jpeople  which  was  called  into  existence 
oTUy  by  his  almighty  creative  power.''  This  election  is  not  to  be 
regarded,  as  some  tell  us,  an  act  of  favoritism,  but  as  founded  in 
that  wisdom  which  adopted  it  (as  the  end  will  manifest)  as  the  best 
means,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  fallen  humanity  was 
I)laced,  to  reach,  consistently  with  moral  freedom,  the  largest  por- 
tion of  mankind,  having  in  view  the  ultimate  establishment  and 
triumph — in  opi)osition  to  depravity — of  God's  Kingdom. 

The  Kingdom  was  offered  to  tms  chosen,  elected  nation,  as  is 
evinced,  e.g.,  in  Ex.  19 : 5,  6,  where  it  is  declared  that  if  faithful 
and  obedient,  it  should  be  God's  ^'peculiar  treasure  above  all  peo- 
ple^^  and  it  should  become  "  a  kingdom  qf  priests  and  a  tioly 
nation?^ 

The  reason  for  such  election  is  given,  e.g.  Bent.  7  : 7-11,  and  the  assnrance  of  its 
peipetnation  is  also  presented  in  Ood's  love  and  oath.  The  reader  ought  not  to  over- 
look this,  as  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  Kingdom,  as  developed 
more  fnlly  hereafter.  Some  infidels  ridicule  the  smallness  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  &is 
connection,  as  if  it  was  unworthy  of  Deity  to  stoop  so  low  and  exhibit  such  interest  to  a 
few  people  ;  but  the  Spirit  expressly  asserts  that  the  nation  was  not  chosen  *'  because  ye 
were  mort  in  number  than  any  people  ;  for  ye  were  the  fewest  of  all  the  people."  God 
thus  forestalls  the  wretched  attempt  at  witticism  so  current  in  recent  books.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  passage  Bom.  9  :  11,  Schmucker  {Pop.  Thed.,  p.  117)  justly  argues  that  it 
does  not  relate  to  personal  salvation,  but  has  a  national  aspect.  But  he,  with  many 
others,  emasculates  tiie  force  of  the  election  when  he  only  makes  this  nation  God's  "  ex- 
ternal, visible  people,  whom  He  determined  to  separate  from  the  rest  of  mankind  and 
make  the  depositories  of  His  religion."  This,  as  tiie  reader  will  see,  is  only  a  small  por- 
tion appertaining  to  their  dection. 

Obs.  1.  The  Kingdom  itself  thus  offered  to  them  is  a  divine-political 
(chnrch  and  state  united)  dominion^  over  which  Qod  Himself,  as  an  earthly 
Buler,  presides  or  rules  as  the  Supreme.  Moses  and  the  Prophets  clearly 
show  this  by  constantly  uniting  the  divine  and  the  political  in  their  instruc- 
tions ;  by  making  God's  commands^  both  civil  and  religious,  the  sovereign 
law ;  by  stating  that  the  object  of  the  nation's  call,  and  the  bestowment 
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of  peculiar  privileges  and  power,  was  the  overruling  and  superseding  of  iC 
earthly  governments,  thus  exalting  their  God  and  King  over  all ;  and  bj 
teaching  that  through  the  Kingdom  thus  established,  all  natiofis  should 
ultimately  be  brought  under  the  subjection  and  allegiance  of  the  gicac 
King. 

As  we  proceed,  the  Scriptnres  teaching  this  will  be  abnndantl.y  addnced  ;   for  €bt 

S resent  it  is  sufficient  to  direct  attention  to  the  beginning  and  end  of  God*s  plan.  Who 
onbts  that  this  was  the  purpose  (i.e.  to  make  it  a  universal  dominion  over  the  earth) 
when  Grod  determined  this  kingdom  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ?  Theologiiau 
justly  tell  us  that  anything  less  would  have  been  derogatory  to  the  honor,  the  sovereignty 
of  Gk)d.  Why,  then,  gloss  over  Dan.  2  :  4A  and  7  :  14,  18,  27,  etc.,  and  deny  that  God 
ever  contemplated  for  this  Kingdom  such  a  union  of  church  and  state,  a  poiUiocU  dommkm 
iohoUy  under  divine  control  ?  It  is  a  refreshing  omen  to  see  men  hostile  to  our  views^  stiD 
admit,  as  Neander,  etc.,  that  Gk)d's  purposes  in  relation  to  this  Kingdom  must  inevUaUf 
— if  Scripture  is  fulfilled— exhibit  itself  in  a  great,  outvxird politic<U  world  dominion,  under 
divine  rule  and  guidance.  Hundreds  of  quotations  (some  will  be  given  hereafter)  from 
eminent  men  attest  that  such  is  the  scriptural  idea.  Men,  too,  like  Dr.  Arnold,  feel  that 
the  biblical  idea  of  such  a  dominion  has  been  kept  in  the  background,  and  they  striTe  to 
rcTive  it,  but  mistake  the  time  and  manner  of  its  manifestation,  -attributing  to  this  dis- 
pensation and  to  present  means  rohai  Holy  Writ  ascribes  to  the  following  dispensation 
and  to  Jesus  the  Christ.  Such  deep  thinkers  as  Bothe  are  nearer  the  truth,  and  coincide 
with  prophecy,  when  they  make  the  church,  as  now  existing,  but  a  temporary  institu- 
tion, making  it  to  be  united  with  the  state  in  one  great  theocratic  ordering,  and  the 
realization  of  such  a  permanent  union  depending  on  the  future  personal  manifestatioa 
of  the  Saviour  Jesus.  Look  at  the  end  contemplated,  as  predicted  by  the  prophets  (e.g. 
Zech.  14  :  9,  etc.),  and  given  in  the  last  testimony  of  Jesus  (Apoc.  11  :  15,  etc.),  and  this 
is  the  grand  position  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  attain  :  absolute  control  over  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth — such  a  world-wide  dominion  that  all  nations  shall  bend  in 
joyful,  blessed  obedience  to  its  behests.  This  was  the  Kingdom  offered  to  the  Jewish 
nation. 

Obs.  2.  The  attention  is  now  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  nation  is 
an  elect  nation  to  whom  a  Kingdom  is  offered — which  election,  although 
occapying  an  important  place  m  the  consideration  of  the  Kingdom,  is 
passea  over  or  ignored  in  many  theologies,  eyen  in  recent  Bib.  Theolo- 
gies, just  as  if  it  was  not  reconfirmed  bj  the  apostles.  Explain  it  as  we 
may,  this  election  is  a  fundamejital  facty  which  (as  will  be  proven  here- 
after) has  a  deep  and  permanent  signincancj  in  relation  to  the  Kingdom. 

I  The  infidel,  of  course,  rejectcf  the  claim,  and  makes  it  the  subject  of  ridicule.    Th^ 

I  extreme  Calvlnist  finds  here  a  vexy  tender  place,  in  which  (as  e.g.  Pres.  Edwards,  etc)  he 

I  manifests  a  glaring  inconsistency.     With  his  views  of  election  in  reference  to  the  indi- 

vidual, viz. :  that  it  is  fixed  and  eternal,  he  cannot  possibly  explain  this  election  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  so  long  as  he  claims  that  it  was  transient,  failed,  etc.,  and  takes  the  bless- 
ings promised  to  this  elect  nation  and  heaps  them  upon  Gentiles.  Hence  it  is  that  for 
the  sake  of  theory  he  wisely  (?)  passes  it  by  as  a  discordant  element.  The  low  Armin- 
ian,  who  makes  all  election  to  consist  in  foreknown  belief,  ete.,  finds  in  this  subject 
some  stubborn  facts,  indicating  that  God*s  ultimate  purposed  are  not  invariably  thus 
conditioned,  and  he,  too,  turns  from  it  as  unwelcome.  The  student  willing  to  receive— 
whether  Galvinist  or  Arminian,  irrespective  of  previously  formed  opinions— the  teach- 
ings of  Scripture,  will  not  turn  away  from  this  point. 

Obs.  3.  Briefly,  let  some  of  the  reasons  underlying  the  Prop,  be  pre- 
sented. (1)  The  Jewish  nation,  as  a  nation,  was  thns  chosen ;  for  the 
Kingdom  having  in  view,  as  intimated,  a  divine  political  world  dominion, 
it  is  pre-eminently  suitable  that  a  nation — alone  susceptible  of  kingly  gov- 
ernment, etc. — should  be  selected  for  its  acceptance  and  final  realization. 
God  in  His  Sovereignty  and  mercy  raised  up  this  nation.     It  is  customary 
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with  some  writers  to  designate  this  election  "a  liistorical  claim,*^  which, 
indeed,  may  be  allowed,  but  has  no  particular  siguiiication.      (2)  Admit- 
ting oheerfuUj  the  historical  connection  as  indispensable,  we  see  in  it  a 
deeper  design,  out  of  which  history  itself  arises.     The  election  embraces  a 
nationality y  Tiz.  :  the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham  in  their  associated 
capacity.     It  includes  them  all,  so  far  as  descent  in  a  certain  line  is  con- 
cerned (as  well  as  those  who  may  be  adopted  by  the  nation),  which  is 
clearly  seen  by  what  some  term  '^exclusiveness'*  (but  actually  necessary, 
indispensably  so,  to  preserve  a  unity  in  the  intended  dominion),  or  by 
**  the  middle  wall  of  partition"  which  divided  them  from  other  nations,  or 
by  the  declaration  of  Paul  (Rom.  9  :  4  and  11  :  28),  that  even  to  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews  pertained  '*  the  adoption,^^  i.e.  this  election  in  view  of  national 
connection,  and  that,  although  *'  enemies"  yet,  "  as  touching  the  election 
(i.e.  this  choice  of  the  nation),  they  are  beloved  for  the  father's  sake." 
In  other  words,  none  but  a  member  of  this  nation,  being  a  Jew,  had  this 
Kingdom   offered   to  him  until   the  election — ^unmistakably  enlarged — 
embraced  others  by  way  of  adoption  as  the  seed  of  Abraham,     (3)  This 
election  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  an  absolute,  unconditional  (i.e.  relating 
to  the  Purpose  of  God)  election  so  far  as  its  national  descent  from  Abra- 
ham is  affected,  i.e.  the  kingdom  is  solely  promised  to  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  in  their  national  aspect  (which  is  verified,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, by  the  covenants,  confirmed  by  oath) ;  and  hence  arises  the  necessity 
of  Gentiles  (as  we  shall  show),  who  shall  participate  in  this  Kingdom, 
being  grafted  in,  becoming  members  of,  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.     (4) 
The  unbelief  and  sinfulness  of  the  nation  may,  indeed,  for  a  while  remove 
the  mercy  and  favor  of  God,  but  it  does  no^  remove  the  election;  for  when 
the  children  of  Abraham,  composing  this  nation,  are  gathered  out,  both 
natural  and  en^afted,  the  election,  never  set  aside,  conditions  the  restora- 
tion of  the  nation  in  order  that  the  promises  to  the  nation,  as  such,  and  to 
the  ffuthful  Jews,  as  members  of  the  nation,  majf  be  fulfilled.     Hence  the 
restoration  of  the  nation  is  invariably  linked  with  tne  setting  up  of  the 
Kingdom.^      (5)  The  Scripture  indicative  of  this  continued  election  will 
be  brought  forth  as  our  argument  advances.     It  is  amply  sufficient  at  this 
stage  to  direct  the  earnest  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  last,  solemn,  most 
intensely  impressive  words  of  Moses,  Deut.  32  :'l-43,  in  which  the  elect 
condition  of  the  nation  is  delineated,  then  a  deep  and  long-continued  apos- 
tasy is  represented  as  pertaining  to  this  favored  nation,  followed  by  pro- 
longed punishment ;  but  this  does  not  vitiate  the  nation's  election,  for 
God's  Purpose  in  reference  to  it  still  stands  good,  and  the  promise  of  the 
Eternal,  Unchangeable  is  recorded,  that  the  same  elect  nation,  chastened 
and  scourged,  scattered  and  dispersed,  shall  be  recalled  and  exalted  in 
glory.     (G)  While   the    nation,   comprising  the  natural  descendants    of 
Abraham,  is  thus  chosen,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  individual  in  it  is 
thus  personally  elected.     The  election  is  twofold — in  its  reach  after  the 
nationality,  and  in  its  application  to  the  individual  member  of  the  nation. 
It,  in  the  latter  case,  only  pertains  to  the  believing,  obedient  portion  of 
the  nation.     This  Paul,  in  Kom.  9  and  11,  distinctly  teaches.     The  nation 
in  its  corporate  capacity  may  reject  the  truth,  but  God,  when  for  a  time 
punishing  the  nation,  instead  oi  raising  up  children  to  Abraham  out  of 
stones  (Matt.  3  :  9)  to  keep  up  a  seed  unto  Abraham,  gathers  them  out 
from  among  the  Gentiles,  grafting  them  in,  adopting  them  with  pre- 
ceding belieyers  as  the  nation,  restores  the  Jewish  nationality  as  pre- 
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dieted,  and  gives  to  them  the  Kingdom — His  Divine  Purpose  is  carried  ont ; 
His  election  fails  not.  But  with  the  individual  it  is  far  otherwise: 
God  chooses  him  conditioned  to  faith  and  obedience,  and  if  these  fail,  if 
the  conditions  are  unfalfiUed,  then  Ood  has  no  other  purpose  ;  the  indi- 
vidual fails  to  become  of  the  elect,  the  chosen,  the  predetermined  number, 
to  whom  the  Kingdom  is  given.  In  the  case  of  the  nation  the  ultimatp 
Divine  Purpose  is  unalterable  ;  even  if  the  nation  for  a  time  proye  unfaith- 
ful, that  Parpose  is  assumed  by  the  Saviour  (e.g.  Matt.  19  :  28)  as  un- 
changeable ;  but  this  is  not  so  with  the  individual,  for  in  this  particular 
the  assumption  is,  that  he  may  not  receive  the  Kingdom — some  other  one 
(Rev.  3  :  11)  may  obtain  the  crown.'  (7)  The  election  is  made  in  view  ef 
this  kingdoTHy  so  that  it  can  be  established  and  manifested.  Through  the 
elect  Jewish  nation,  in  its  restored  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  under 


rulers  with  Christ),  shall  this  divinely  constituted  world  dominion  be  ex- 
hibited. These  particulars,  thus  epitomized,  will  be  fully  confirmed  bj 
the  Propositions  following,  the  Scripture  proof  being  given  and  the  vari- 
ous objections  answered. 

*  Baldwin  (Armageddon,  p.  88)  totaUy  misapprehendB  the  elect  condition  of  the  ziatioa 
in  the  Divine  Purpose,  and  hence  gives  place  to  such  ideas  as  the  following  :  '*  The  sole 
and  simple  secret  of  their  (Jews)  existence,  as  a  distinct  people,  is  their  b^tdMy.  And 
God  has  no  further  interfered  in  this  preservation  than  may  be  implied  in  His  malrif 
their  sin  their  curse."  According  to  this  new  theory — advanced  by  various  writers  and 
held  by  some  sects— unbelief  is  a  most  excellent  national  preservative  !  Those  who  doKj 
the  future  restoration  of  the  nation  are  met  in  their  denial  by  this  election  And  xIa 
design. 

*  Heference  is  made  to  the  doctrine  of  election  to  distinguish  between  that  pertaining 
to  the  nation  and  personal  election  or  choice.  How  the  latter  is  produced,  etc.,  doei 
not  fall  within  our  discussion.  The  temperate  view  of  Home  {Jntrod.,  vol.  1,  p.  23,  foot, 
note)  is  ours  ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  persons  discussing  the  subject  of  penoul 
election  too  much  overlook  the  foundation  of  this  term  ab  seen  in  the  preddermined  mot- 
her of  inheritors  of  this  very  ELingdom.  In  this  conection  it  may  also  be  said,  that  some 
of  the  Jews  recognizing  the  election  of  the  nation,  so  distinctively  taught,  made  it  eover 
the  personal  election  of  the  individual — thus  relieving  him  of  responsibility,  and  making 
l)irth  a  sufficient  test  and  merit.  Thus  e.g.  Turretin  (quoted  by  Home,  Inirod.,  toL  1, 
p.  394)  gives  a  passage  from  the  Codex  Sanhedrin,  which  affirms  :  "  that  every  Jew  bada 

Eortion  in  the  future  world,"  and  another  from  the  Talmud,  which  says  :  '*  that  Abn- 
am  is  sitting  near  the  gates  of  hell,  and  does  not  permit  any  Israelite,  however  wicked 
he  may  be,  to  descend  into  hell.'*  The  mere  sign  of  circumcision,  although  a  sign 
pertaining  to  the  elect  people,  did  not  in  its  outward  application  make  one  of  the  decs 
unless  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  moral  and  religious  spirit.  So  Jesns  teadies, 
John  7  :  34-44.  But  still  the  elect  were  circumcised  as  a  sign  of  covenant  relationship. 
The  same  is  now  true  of  baptism  ;  the  outward,  unless  accompanied  by  the  inwuu, 
avails  nothing,  although  eveiy  believer  receives  it  as  indicative  of  covenant  relationshqk 

Obs.  4.  Recent  writers  (e.g.  Fairbaim,  Oft  Froph.y  p.  60)  speak  Tenr 
disparagingly  of  reckoning  the  natural  descent  from  Abraham  as  part  of 
the  election,  stating  that  the  election  had  sole  reference  to  a  higher,  Tiz.: 
a  spiritual  distinction  and  significance.  But  this  is  antagofiistic  to  the 
Word  and  the  facts  as  given.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  the  covenants  are 
given  to  the  Jewish  race  ?  That  this  election  is  confined  to  the  Jewish  raa 
and  those  adopted  into  that  race?  That  the  election  is  traced  directly 
through  the  descendants  of  Abraham  and  those  incorporated  as  Abraham's 
seed?    That  all  the  prophets,  all  the  inspired  teachers,  Jesus  and  the 
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apostles,  are  Jews  f  That  the  election  of  the  nation  is  recognized  by  Jesns 
and  the  apostles,  and  that  the  Gentiles  were  only  afterward  admitted  by 
special  revelaiiotiy  and  then  only  as  the  acknowledged  children  of  Abraham  9 
These  and  similar  questions  must  first  be  answered  before  we  can  possibly 
accept  of  such  a  theory.  The  misapprehension  arises  from  not  discrimi- 
nating that  the  true  seed  are  faithful  Jews,  or  become  such  by  faith,  being 
the  actual  descendants  of  Abraham,  or  accounted  such — part  of  the  race  to 
whom  the  covenants  are  given.  It  does  not  follow,  because  God  designs  to 
exalt  and  bless  the  nation,  that  a  disobedient  Jew  will  obtain  the  blessings 
of  election  ;  for  while  the  race,  as  a  race,  is  chosen,  it  is  not  said  that 
eyery  individual  of  the  race  is  also  ultimately  chosen.  The  fact  is,  that 
Tery  few,  comparatively,  may  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  ; 
l>at  that  does  not  vitiate  the  election  of  the  portion  of  the  race  that  is  faith- 
ful, and  it  does  not  alter  God's  final  purpose  in  reference  to  the  nation  it- 
self. If  we  reject  this,  then  we  surround  the  calling  and  separation  of  the 
Jewish  race  with  insurmountable  difficulties.  The  effort  to  spiritualize  it 
away  is  not  sustained  by  a  single  fact.  Let  the  reader  but  consider  :  if 
the  election  only  embraced  the  pious,  irrespective  fit  Jewish  descent,  why 
was  the  election  hedged  around  by  the  restriction  of  descent  ?  why  was  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles  postponed  to  a  definite  time  ?  why  forbid  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  to  go  to  the  Gentiles,  etc.  ? 

Theologians  speak  most  depreciatiiigly  of  this  election,  and  of  the  Jewish  view  based 
on  it.     It  is  true  that  some  Jews  perverted  it  to  the  extent,  tiiat  personal  salvation,  no 
matter  what  the  life,  was  dednced  from  it.    But  the  perversion  does  not  affect  the  doc- 
trine.   Br.  Knapp  {(Jh,  Theology,  p.  319),  misapprehending  the  election  in  its  reference 
to  the  Jewish  nation,  thns  endeavors  to  rebnke  Jewish  belief  :  '*  The  national  pride  of 
the  Jews  led  them  into  the  mistake  that  Gk)d  had  a  special  regard  for  them  ;  that  they 
were  more  agreeable  to  him  than  other  nations  ;  that  they  ezdnsively  were  his  children  ; 
and  that  the  Messiah  was  only  designed  for  them, "  eto.     That  God  had  "  a  special  re- 
gard  for  them,"  that  He  esteemed  them  heyvnd  ckher  ncdions,  that  they  were  speciaUy 
under  His  fatherly  care,  that  the  Messiah  was  from  them  and  for  them,  eto.,  is  specificaUy 
asMried,  and  the  Jewish  covenant  relationship  conclusively  proves  U.    Even  Knapp  him- 
self,  if  ever  saved  with  perfected  Bedemption,  wiU  be  saved  as  an  adopted  son  oj  Abra- 
ham's.    Knapp 's  references  to  sustain  his  rebuke  have  no  force  argumentative! y,  for  the 
one  based  ou  the  rejection  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Jews,  and  the  oUier  on  the  foreknown 
rejection  of  the  nation  and  call  of  the  Gentiles,  overlook  the  predictions  and  prom- 
ises that  such  a  rejection  is  only  temporary — the  nation  is  punished  for  its  unbelief  and 
anfnlness.    GentUes,  alas,  forget  me  relationship  that  they  sustain,  as  believers,  to  this 
very  nation  ;  and  such  rebukes  fall,  unjustly,  upon  the  foundations  of  our  hope.     On   he 
other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Jews  are  so  unappreciative  of  their  most  hon- 
orable extraction,  that  some  foolishly  endeavor  to  conceal  their  Jewish  origin,  even  to 
the  changing  of  their  names,  as  e.g.  from  Abraham  to  Braham,  eto.    The  day  will  come 
(comp.  Prop.  114)  when  such  conduct  will  be  reprobated.  i 

Obs.  5.  The  saying  of  Anmistine,  quoted  with  snch  eyident  approbation 
by  Fairbaim^  **  The  faith  of  Abraham  is  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  nas  been 
received  by  multitudes  as  containing  the  whole  sum  of  truth,  when^  in 
point  of  fact,  it  simply  grazes  the  truth.  If  Augustine  is  correct^  why  ^ 
confine  the  election  to  a  certain  period  exclusively  to  the  Jewish  race,  and  ' 
why,  when  afterward  the  election  embraced  the  Gentiles^  have  the  believ- 
ing Gentiles  held  as  grafted  in  and  adopted  as  one  with  that  same  Jewish 
race  ?  This  at  once  removes  volumes  of  sophistical  reasoning  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  Jew,  if  faithful,  was  of  the  election  ;  the  Jew,  if  unfaithful, 
was  reckoned  as  a  heathen  ;  but  it  was  still  the  Jew,  the  actual  descendant 
of  Abraham^  that  was  saved.     Why  the  Jew  f    Because  God  made  a  cove- 
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natit  with  their  ancestor,  and  gave  certain  promises  through  that  coveiiaai 
pertaining  lo  that  a7icestor^8  seed.  If  any  one  says  (as,  alas,  many  do), 
peryerting  the  language  of  Paul  applicable  to  another  feature,  that  tl^ 
having  the  blood  oi  Abraham  in  their  veins  amounted  to  nothing  (which 
is  true,  when  accompanied  by  unbelief,  as  Jesus  taught),  he  simply  faDs 
to  recognize  the  plain  fact  that  Jews  were  called,  and  not  Gentiles  ;  a  cove- 
nant was  made  with  Jews,  and  not  with  Gentiles  ;  the  promises  were  given 
to  Jews^  and  not  to  Gentiles  ;  that  salvation  is  of  the  Jews,  and  not  of  the 
Gentiles  ;  that  this  salvation  is  yet  to  be  openly  manifested  through  the  JewK 
and  not  through  the  Gentiles  ;  and  that  Gentiles  receive  and  inherit  wUk 
the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham  only  as  they  are  incorporated.  If  some, 
or  many,  of  the  Jews  made  themselves  unworthy  to  receive  the  promises. 
that  does  not  alter  the  unchangeable  fact,  that  the  worthy  descendants,  and 
engrafted  ones,  of  Abraham  do  oblain  them.  Hence  we  dare  not  sav : 
'^  Their  condition  did  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  the  heathen^'* 
because /ac;/«  are  against  it. 

Obs.  6.  Therefore  it  is  inconsistent  to  make  (as  e.^.  Fairbairn,  Wbate- 
ly  and  others)  this  elect  people  a  type  of  others — the  type  of  a  futun? 
people — thus  misapplying  the  word  *'  Israel."  The  reason  is  apparent :  a 
type  prefigures  or  loreshadows  something  that  is  to  be  accomplished  or 
realized  in  the  future,  but  the  election  made  out  an  accomplished,  con- 
stantly realized  fact ;  for  they  themselves  were  chosen,  and  not  tvpicallj 
chosen  to  represent  some  future  choosing  ;  and  hence,  as  we  shall  shoir. 
the  elect  in  the  future,  i.e.  in  this  dispensation,  are  held  up  to  us  as  a  r9ii- 
tinuation  of  the  elect  nation — of  the  same  divine  purpose  in  selecting  i 
people  who,  ancient  and  modem,  are  to  be  constituted  members  of  the  same 
covenanted  people,  and  thus,  by  virtue  of  their  relationship,  the  inheritors 
of  God's  Kingdom.  If  they  are  such  members  and  heirs,  it  is  folly,  de- 
structive to  a  proper  apprehension  of  much  Scripture,  to  make  them  types. 

The  typical  arrangements  (''  the  shadow  of  things  to  corns"),  "which  were  designed  (9 
sustain  the  faith  of  these  elect,  are  unnecessarily  confounded  wUh  the  dedt  themselv^  and 
this  introduces  confusion,  breaking  the  unity  of  the  Word.  If  a  Moses,  or  A&ron.  or 
Joshua,  in  their  official  capacity  sustained  the  relation  of  types,  it  does  not  foUow  that  thar 
election  is  also  typical,  for  if  it  were,  then  the  natural  result  of  types  would  appear,  m: 
that  when  the  antetype  is  revealed  the  type  itself  must  yanisn,  thus  destroying  tbe 
hopes,  etc.,  of  these  ancient  worthies.  It  is  therefore  misleading  to  say,  as  MartenseB 
{Ch,  Dog,,  p.  233),  that  the  Jewish  nation  is  *'  the  typical  people.*'  The  nation  is  no  tgpt, 
for  it  composes  the  real  Kingdom  of  Ood  when  the  Theocracy  is  manifested  'within  it ;  and, 
hence  in  view  of  this  relationship,  the  necessity  of  incorporation  with  it.  If  it  ven 
merely  typical  of  another  people  (viz. :  Christian  believers  in  the  churchV  why  must  sndi 
a  people  also  become  Abraham's  seed?  The  only  Scriptures  adduced  oy  Martenaen  ia 
support  of  his  opinion,  say  nothing  of  the  typical  character  of  the  nation,  bnt  refer  to 
certain  acts  (1  Cor.  10  :  11)  that  were  typical,  and  (Heb.  10)  that  even  in  the  Theociatle 
ordering  some  incorporated  religions  rites  were  only  a  foreshadowing  of  **  good  things  to  : 
oome."  Nowhere  is  the  nation  itself  made  a  type,  for  this,  if  done,  would  be  fundamfftiaHf 
opposed  to  covena)il  and  promise.  This  misapprehension  of  an  important  fact  by  so  cBtt- 
f  ul  a  writer  as  Martensen,  and  which  necessarily  colors  the  interpretation  of  mnch  Senpt- 
ure,  only  reminds  us  how  careful  man  ought  to  be  when  dealing  with  the  things  d 
Gk)d.  Even  Macknight  {Com.  Bom.  9:8)  declares  :  **  The  natural  seed  (is)  the  type  of 
the  spiritual,  and  the  temporal  blessings  the  emblems  of  the  eternal.'*  Our  argomeni)  M 
we  proceed,  will  conclusively  show  that  the  Theocratic  ordering  alone,  inseparably  joiikei 
to  the  nation,  proves  the  nation  no  type. 

Obs.  7.  Pressense  {The  Redeemer^  p.  61)  says :  **  The  election  of  a  familv 
and  of  a  people  has  not  for  its  object  to  create  a  privileged  race,^*    Th& 
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i^ainst  Dent.  7:6;  Rom.  9  :  3-5  and  ch.  11,  and  a  hosfc  of  passages,  be- 
Bides  the  important  part  this  people  is  yet  to  play  (Prop.  114)  in  the 
world's  history.     He  endeavors  to  snow  that  the  election  is  a  ministry  by 
which  others  are  to  be  blessed.     While  most   cheerfnlly  and  reverently 
acknowledging  that  the  present  and  ultimate  par|)ose  of  this  election  is  to 
bless  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  yet  to  effect  this  verv  design  one  object 
is  to  raise  np  a  privileged  class^  through  whom  this  shall  be  effectually  and 
permanently  accomplished.     This  will  be  seen  under  the  Propositions  re- 
lating to  the  Covenants,  the  Kingship  and  Priesthood  of  the  saints,  etc. 
£ven  Pressense  contradicts  himself  when  afterward  he  speaks  of  the  Jews' 
isolation,  receiving  revelations,  promises,  etc.,  above  all  other  nations, 
which  certainly  indicates  them  to  have  been  a  highly  privileged  people. 
Failing  to  perceive  that  the  election  itself  is  bound  up  m  and  part — out- 
wardly expressed— of  the  Divine  Purpose,  he  boldly  adds  ,the  following  : 
''A  transient  (?)  fact  (viz. :  election)  having  a  special  object  is  converted  into 
a  permanent  fact.     They  (certain  interpreters)  make  the  church  a  satel- 
lite of  Judaism,  called  to  shine  in  the  future  only  (?)  with  the  .brightness 
which  it  borrows  from  that  system.     That  there  are  blessings  reserved 
(why  ?)  for  this  people,  we  cordially  concede,  but  that  their  destiny  shall 
forever  be  as  if  it  were  the  axis  of  universal  religious  history,  we  deny, 
even  in  the  name  of  Abraham's  election."     Alas!  when  the  stock  upon 
which  we  are  grafted  is  thus  sliffhtinriy  treated  !     How  largely  it  affects 
the  interpretation  of  God's  Word  and  Purpose  1    Our  reply  to  this — as  well 
as  to  the  expression  :  *^  Humanity  exists  only  for  the  Jews,  and  not  the 
Jews  for  humanity" — will  be  found  under  the  Abrahamic  and  Davidic  cov- 
enants and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  for  our  reliance  is  upon  Scriptural 
eTidence. 

It  is  proper  to  refer  to  this  matter  in  this  connection,  that  the  reader  may  clearly  see 
the  fundamental  questions  that  must,  preparatively,  be  discussed.  Theology,  departing 
from  the  Primitive  Church  view,  has  too  often  grosnly  misconceiTed  and  perverted  the 
election  of  the  Jews,  because  all  the  purposes  contemplated  by  that  election  have  not  yet 
been  mad^  manifest.  And  some  deny  that  it  any  longer  exists,  being,  as  Pressense  as- 
serts, **  atranaient'  matter.  Our  faith  in  this  national  election  must  be  like  Paul's  (Bom. 
11),  that,  cut  off  from  its  realization  for  a  period,  it  is  still  sure,  and  wiU  be  openly 
shown  by  their  being  re-engrafted,  because  Gods  purposes  are  unchangeable,  and  cannot 
be  defeiited  by  man.  If  the  election  is  '*  transient  "  and  not  continued  in  engrafting 
Gentile^  who  are  to  inherit  the  promises  given  to  the  elect  Jews  ;  how  do  Pressense 
and  others  indulge  the  hope  of  izmeriting  the  promises  with  the  Patriarchs  ?  It  is  still 
true  to-day,  if  we  properly  apprehend  the  foundatiens  of  our  hope,  what  God  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  man,  as  a  suitable,  comprehensive  petition  in  Ps.  104  : 4,  5.  It  is  vain  to 
interpoae  our  own  systems,  as  if  they  were  Gk)d's  arrangements. 

Obs.  8.  *'  The  middle  wall  of  partition"  proves  both  the  election  and 
the  elevation  to  a  privileged  class.  But  many  writers  (e.ff.  Hodge,  Sys, 
Div.j  vol.  3,  p.  810)  boldly  and  self-confidentlv  assert,  without  the  least 
Scripture  to  sustain  it  (being  sheer  inference),  that  this  ^'  middle  wall"  was 
broken  down  between  the  Jetoish  nation  and  other  nations.  This  is  a  grave 
mistakey  as  every  one  can  readily  see  by  a  comparison  of  passages  relating  to 
it  The  Scriptures  simply  declare,  that  the  "  wall"  is  broken  down  between 
natural  Jewish  and  Gentile  believers,  so  that  all  of  every  nationality,  when 
exercising  faith  in  Jesus,  become  one  in  Christ.  Instead  of  being  broken 
down  beiween  nations,  the  fact  is  asserted  only  respecting  believers  ;  and  this 
is  proven  by  the  additional  fact,  that  no  other  nation  sustains  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  God  that  the  Jewish  does,  i.e.  is  a  covenanted  nation,  etc.     We 
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are  informcdy  however,  by  our  opponents,  that  the  expression  means  that 
all  the  restrictions  between  Jew  and  Gentile  were  removed.     The   Word 
teaches  the  exact  reverse^  that  some  still  remain.     Thus  e.g.  to  the  natural 
descendants  of  Abraham  is  exclusively  given  a  covenant  with  certain  prom- 
ises ;  only  those  who  are  identified  with  the  nation — this  distinctive  race— 
have  any  riaht  to  the  covenanted  blessings.     The  nation  is  chosen  not 
merely  as  a  depositary  of  the  truth,  but  as  the  vehicle  or  medium  through 
which  the  Saviour  is  to  come,  and  finally  completed  Bedemption  in  a  man- 
ifested Kingdom  under  the  reign  of  that  Redeemer  ;  for,  somehow,  all  the 
prophets  link  the  glory  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  with  the  Jewish  race. 
The  individual  Jew,  on  the  principle  of  faith,  can  only  justly  claim  the 
promises  given  by  covenant  to  his  people.     But  now  an  emergency  arises  to 
test  the  validity  and  perpetuity  of  covenant  relationship.     The  nation 
proves  unfaith{^l,  and  now  God,  to  fulfil  this  same  covenant  and  the  iden- 
tical promises  given  to  this  people  to  be  realized  through  them,  extends  this 
principle  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles,  not  by  demolishing  the  covenant  and  prom- 
ises and  election,  not  by  taking  the  same  away  from  the  race  (for  then  the 
election,  confirmed  by  oath,  would  prove  a  nullity,  and  God  had  undertaken 
what  He  could  not  accomplish),  but,  as  Paul  expressly  informs  us,  hj  graft* 
ing  the  Gentile  into  the  Jewish  stock,  by  adopting  him  (in  law)  as  a  veri- 
table child,  legally  constituted  descendant  of  Abranam,  and  entitled  by  vir- 
tue of  such  adoption  tq  the  privileges  and  blessings  promised,  through 
Abraham,  to  his  seed,  the  Jewish  race.     If  there  is  no  restriction,  why  is  it 
necessary  to  become  a  child  of  Abraham's,  and  thus  inherit  the  promises 
with  the  faithful  Jews  ?     THis  very  incorporation,  so  much  insisted  on  and 
regarded  as  essential,  proves  that  *'  the  wall  "  is  only  broken  down  betKetu 
believers  j  and  to  facilitate  this  incorporation  or  engrafting,  the  rampart 
itself,  i.e.  the  Mosaic  ritual,  was  removed,  giving  Gentiles  better  access 
wherever  they  are.     The  Mosaic  economy — likened  also  to  a  wall  or  forti- 
fication— introduced  to  preserve  intact  the  elect  nation,  owing  to  its  sep- 
arating and  exclusive  injunctions,  is  not  the  election  ;  it  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary outgrowth  from  it,  and  hence  may  be  abolished  without  in  the  least 
affecting  the  foundations,  which  lie  beyond  it  iu  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
This  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed  with  the  argument. 

This  most  effectually  answers  the  objectioiis  nrged  by  Hengstenberg  in  The  Joes  a»d 
the  Christian  Chiweh,  when  he  makes  '*  the  type  of  Jewish  nationality  stamped  on  ol 
nations  that  entered  into  the  Church  of  Christ,"  so  that,  at  the  Christian  era,  '*  their 
true  nationality  terminated."  The  Chnrch  of  Christ  is  not  composed  of  nations, 
bat  of  individuals  out  of  the  nations,  and  those  very  individual  believers  are  incor- 
porated into  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  i.e.  they  are  by  faith  engrafted,  and  this, 
now  accepted  by  faith  as  in  God's  purpose,  will  be  openly  rrutnifesiod  at  the  restoi&tion  of 
the  Davidic  throne  and  kingdom.  And  then  it  will  be  seen,  that  instead  of  "  their  orig- 
nal  nationality  having  become  the  common  property  of  all  Christians'*  in  the  sense  of 
'*  Christian  nations,"  it  belongs  exclusively  to  believers.  The  objections  urged  against 
our  view,  and  the  resultant  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  inevUahly  must  fol- 
low, are  inferential,  and  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  present  state  of  the  nation,  oTer- 
looking  that  this  period  is  *'  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,"  which  are  to  end  so  that  God's 
purposes  concerning  the  Jewish  nation  may  be  manifested.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  in 
this  respect  Hengstenberg,  and  others,  look  at  the  Record  in  the  light  of  a  prtconedved 
idea  of  the  Christian  Church  being  the  properly  covenanted  Kingdom  of  Gh^,  and  this 
influences  the  interpretation  of  election,  covenant,  and  prophecy. 

Obs.  9.  In  this  connection,  most  briefly  we  say,  that  the  election  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  the  tender  of  the  Kingdom  to  it,  positively  requires,  if 
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tAxe  purposes  of  that  election  are  erer  carried  out,  the  perpetuation  of  the 
cTevrish  nation,  even  if  it  be  in  a  very  reduced  form,  comprising  a  mere 
jreniQant.  The  natural  seed  itself  must  be  preserved,  in  order  that  God's 
£aftithfulne8S  in  promise  may  be  exhibited  m  and  through  the  nation. 
Uence,  this  is  most  strikingly  represented  in  Isa.  6  :  9-13,  where,  after  pre- 
dicting the  unbelief  of  the  nation  and  the  consequent  devastation  and  re- 
movslfor  a  time  from  the  land,  this  giving  up  '^  to  destruction  (is)  like  the 
terebinth  and  like  the  oak,  of  which  when  they  are  cut  down,  only  a  root 
»iunip  remains:  such  a  root-stump  is  a  holy  seed."  That  is,  it  is  regarded 
sacred,  and  will  ultimately  become  holy.  Following  Propositions  will,  at 
length,  indicate  why  and  now  this  is  done.  Ood  wiu  never  utterly  forsake 
tbem,  but  will  remember  what  He  has  so  often  declared,  as  e.g.  2  Sam. 
7  :  24.  The  punishment,  the  scattering  and  desolation,  of  the  Jewish 
nation  is  itself  proof  of  their  election  as,  e.g.  Amos  (ch.  3  :  2),  declares  : 
'  *  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth  :  therefore  I  will 
punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities."  This  casting  o£E  is  only  temporary, 
as  evidence  e.g.  Zech.  10  :.6,  etc. 
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Proposition  25.     Tlie  Theocracy  was  an  earnest^  irvbroductor^^ 
or  initiatory  form  of  thia  Kingdom. 

The  Theocracy,  which  had  typical  and  ceremonial  observances,  as 
Paul  teaches,  that  were  to  be  removed  in  Christ,  had  a  form  of 
government  which,  prophecy  instructs  ns,  \a  tobe  fully  exhibited 
in  all  its  beauty  and  excellency  UTider  the  Messiah,  the  great 
Jewish  king,  David's  son.  A  host  of  able  writers,  as,  e.g.,  Alar- 
tensen  {Ch,  Dog.,  p.  230),  call  ''  the  Theocra/yy  the  Kingdom  cf 
God:' 

Provisionary  in  some  of  its  aspects,  the  Theocracy  still  possessed  the  essential  dematis 
of  God's  Kingdom,  and  gave  an  earnest  only  of  what  God  intends.  It  was  a  form  of 
government  under  the  sole,  ctccessible  Headship  of  God  Himself  (Dent.  5,  etc.).  He  wbs 
the  Supreme  Lawgiver  in  civil  and  religious  affairs  ^Deut.  4  :  12  and  12  :  32),  and  yrhtm. 
diffioalt  cases  required  it  (Deut.  17  :  8-13),  the  Divine  Arbiter  or  Judge.  In  brief,  the 
legisUUive,  exectUiue,  and  judicial  power  was  vested  in  Him,  and  partially  delegated  to  others, 
to  be  exercised  under  a  restricted  form  (Deut.  16  :  iS,  etc.).  All  the  people  (Dent. 
29  :  10-13),  in  their  civil,  religious,  social,  and  family  relations,  were  to  acknowledge,  and 
be  obedient  to  His  expressed  wiU.  He  communicated  His  will  according  to  an  or- 
dained manner,  and  when  not  declared,  or  where  there  was  doubt,  the  princes  or  lead- 
ers could  come  for  inquiry  and  receive  specific  directions.  As  an  indication  and  re- 
minder of  this  Supremacy,  all  the  people  were  required  at  certain  times  in  the  year 
(Deut  16  :  16,  etc. )  to  visit  the  place  of  specif  manifestation,  and  renew  their  tows  of 
allegiance.  The  prophets  (e.g.  Isa.  1  :  21-24)  spoke  for  God  to  the  highest  and  lowest, 
and  their  rebukes  were  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Head.  M'Glintock  and  Strong's 
Cyclop,,  Art.  '*  Monarchy,  Israelitish, "  says  :  '*  According  to  the  sense  of  the  Mosaic 
constitution,  the  Hebrews  were  erected  into  a  kind  of  republic  under  the  immed^ait 
dominion  of  Jehovah,  forming  a  strict  theocracy.'*  Fairbaim  {Typology,  vol.  2,  p.  391)  gives 
as  the  true  idea,  and  distinctive  nature  of  a  Theocracy,  *  *  the  formal  exhibition  of  God  as 
King,  or  Supreme  Head  of  the  OommomeeaUh ;  so  that  all  authority  and  law  emanated 
from  Him,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  there  were  not  two  societies  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  civil  and  religious,  but  a  fusion  of  the  two  into  one  body'*  (comp.  his  able  article 
on  **  The  Jewish  Theocracy"  and  Locke's  definition  in  "  Treat,  on  Toleration**). 

Obs.  1.  Kurtz  (Sac,  His,y  p.  113)  has  aptly  defined  :  the  "  Theocracy  is 
a  government  of  the  State  by  the  immediate  direction  of  God  ;  Jehovah  con- 
descended to  reign  over  Israel  in  the  same  direct  manner  in  which  an 
earthly  king  reigns  over  his  people."  Gleig  {His.  Bible,  vol.  1,  p.  218) 
says:  **With  wisdom  worthy  of  Himself,  He  assumed  not  merely  a 
religious,  but  a  political,  superiority,  over  the  descendants  of  Abraham ; 
He  constituted  Himself,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  phrase,  King  or 
Israel,  and  the  government  of  Israel  became,  in  consequence,  strictly  and 
literally,  a  Theocracy:^ 

Comp.  Home's  Inirod,,  vol,  2,  p.  41.  Art.  "  Theocracy'*  in  Smith's  Die.,-  Kitto*s, 
Galmet's,  etc.,  Cyclops,  Indeed,  many,  unaware  how  fundamental  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  Theocracy  is  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  how 
largely  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  Millenarian  argument,  make  all  the  conces- 
sions possible,  viz. :  that  it  is  the  ExTyjdom  of  Ood,  a  kingdom  on  earth,  over  which  God 
rules  in  a  special,  direct  manner  as  an  earthly  king,  etc.  Beferences  in  abondance 
might  be  adduced,  for  good  definitions  are  to  be  found  in  many  able  works.     Josephus 
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(C.  Ap.  2  :  17)  appropriately  called  this  goyemment  of  God's  over  their  nation,  so  differ- 
ent from  a  simple  monarchy,  oligarchy,  democracy,  or  any  other  form, ''  a  Theocracy" 
-wfaich  expresses  the  leading  fact,  that  of  God  Himself  being  the  recognised  King.     Some 
definitions  are  defective,  and  lead  to  error  on  an  important  point.     Thns  e.g.  Dixon 
(quoted  by  Stanley,  His.  Jewish  C%.)  pronounces  it  to  be  '*a  government  by  priests, 
conducted  in  the  name  of  God.'*    Stanley  (Lee.  7)  forcibly  shows  that  this  is  opposed 
"by  the  facts,  and  then  correctly  says :  *'  The  Theocracy  of  Moses  was  not  a  government 
by  priests  as  opposed  to  kings  ;  it  was  a  government  by  God  Himself,  as  opposed  to  the 
gOTeznment  by  priests  or  kings.     It  was,  indeed,  in  its  highest  sense,  as  appeared  after- 
"waxd  in  the  time  of  David,  compatible  both  with  regal  and  sacerdotal  rule.','     Originally 
and  primarily  all  civil  and  religious  law  proceeded  from  Grod,  and  others  in  the  govern- 
ment were  subordinates  to  carry  into  execution  the  supreme  wUl  of  the  King,  i.e.  God.  The 
Theocracy  is  something  then  very  different  from  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  same,  as  e.g.  is  done  by  the  able  lecturer  Cook  who  (as  quoted  in 
dn,  Oaiette,  March  27th,  1877)  says  :  "  We  must  assert,  that  the  fact  of  the  Divine  Im- 
manence in  matter  and  mind  makes  the  world  and  nations  a  Theocracy."     The  word  is 
abundantly  perverted  ;  Bomanists  apply  it  to  their  church  ;  Protestants,  to  the  Christian 
Church  ;  Unbelievers,  to  priestly  rule  ;  writers,  to  Christian  states,  and  even  (as  MiUi- 
gen)  to  the  Turkish  state,  etc.,  thus  violating  the  fundamental  and  esseniial  idea  involved 
in  its  meaning.    Baring-Gould  ( Orig.  and  Deuel,  of  Relig.  Belief,  p.  134)  correctly  gives 
the  meaning,  when  he  says  that  '*  Jehovah,  the  Most  High,  was  the  Sovereign  of  the 
race,   reigning  dkredty  by  Himself,  and  indirecUy  through    Prophet,   Levites,   Judges, 
Kings,  and  the  Law  ;"  but  he  fSails  in  two  points  :  (1)  when  he  makes  the  Theocratic 
form  to  have  already  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  (2)  when  he  remarks  : 
'*  the  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic  age  was  one  of  pure  divine  theocracy.    To  this  succeeded 
the  sacerdotal  theocracy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  gradually  tending  toward  the  regal  theoc- 
racy, exhibiting  itself  in  the  consecration  of  kings  and  resignation  to  their  hands  of  the 
appointment  of  prelates  and  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline."    The  simple 
fact  is,  that  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Hebrew  Theocracy,  God  has  not  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  earthly  Ruler ^  with  a  set  form  of  government,  for  any  naiion  or  people  on 
earth  ;  and  the  application  of  the  word  to  any  nation  or  people,  or  organization  since 
then,  is  a  perversion  and  prostiiuiUm  of  its  plain  meaning.     Bogers  {Superh.  Orig.  of  the  Bible, 
p.  77)  justly  observes  :  *'  The  Jewish  system  of  government  was  a  genuine  Theocracy. 
God  was  presumed  to  have  constituted  Himself  Monarch  of  the  State,  and  hence  its  con- 
tr<ui  with  every  other  form  of  government  in  the  ancient  world.    It  was  an  anomaly. 
PolUics  were  identified  with  religion,  the  sacred  and  civtZ  codes  were  essentiaUy  one,  and 
the  priestly  functions  assxmied  a  paramount  importance.     God  was  the  invisible  but  real 
Sovereign.    Moses  himself  was  merely  His  servant  and  administrator  ;  he  did  not  affect 
to  be,  like  the  Grand  Lama,  or  even  the  Pope,  the  visible  representative  and  vicegerent 
of  God."    As  this  Theocratic  idea  will  form  an  important  element  in  our  argument  as  it 
advances,  a  few  more  references  may  be  in  place.     The  Ancient  His.  of  the  East,  p.  99, 
BBy9  :  "  The  fundamental  principle  of  this  legislation  is  the  supreme  authority  of  God 
over  the  people  of  Israel  (1  Ham.  8  :  7  ;  12  :  12).     He  voas  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  xoord 
ihdr  ^Sovereign  ;  and  all  other  authority,  both  in  pcliticai  arvd  dvil  affairs,  was  subordinate 
to  the  continual  acknowledgment  of  His  own."    Wines  {Com.  Heb.  Laxos,  p.  48-9)  says 
that  Jehovah  was  "  the  Civil  Head  of  the  IStale**  ;  *'  God  was,  by  the  compact  which  we 
have  been  considering,  constituted  King  of  the  Hebrews,  a  defection  from  Him  was  a  de- 
fection from  their  rightful  sovereign."    And  (p.  268)  '^  Grod  was  the  temporal  /Sovereign  of 
the  Israelites  ;"  (p.  456),  "  Jehovah  was  the  dvil  Head  of  the  Hebrew  state,"  '*  the  law- 
making power  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  were  vested  in  Him"  ;  (p.  481),  '*  God 
condescended  to  assume  the  title  and  relation  to  the  Hebrew  people  of  chief  Civil  Ruler. 
He  established  a  Civil  Sovereignty  over  them  ;"  (p.  538), ''  The  supreme  auti^ority  of  the 
Hebrew  state  was  in  Jehovah — God  Himself  was  properly  King  of  Israel,**    But  Wines 
makes  it  ''a  restricted  Theocracy"  and  no  ''pure  Theocracy, "  because  it  had  other 
"  civil  rulers,  men  who  exercised  authority  over  other  men,  and  were  acknowledged  and 
obeyed  as  lawful  magistrates."    But  the  institution  of  such  subordinate  rulers  is  an 
integral  part  of  a  pure   Theocracy  (as  evidenced   in   the  re-establishment),  leaving  the 
Supremacy  untouched  and  fully  acknowledged.      The  purest  Theocracy,  adapted  to  the 
government  of  nations,  that  reason  can  suggest,  must  necessarily,  as  a  means  of  honor- 
mg  the  Supremo  Buler  and  advancing  His  authority,  etc.,  have  its  subordinate  rulers. 

Obs.  2.  The  Theocracy,  as  once  established,  is  only  the  earnest,  or  initi- 
atory or  introductory  form,  giving  the  grand  outlines  or  fundamental 
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principles,  because  it  still  lacked  some  features  to  perfect  it,  that  God  in- 
tended (as  will  be  shown  hereafter)  to  develop  afterward.  Typical  obeerr- 
ances  were  to  give  place  to  the  antitype  ;  religions  ceremonials  were  to  be 
superseded  by  others.  The  King,  too,  was  invisible  ;  His  majesty  conld 
not  be  revealed  because  a  perfect  Mediator  was  lacking — a  satisfactory 
atonement  of  sin  was  wanting.  But  when  the  Redeemer  appointed  has 
come,  when  the  atonement  is  made,  when  the  Mediator  is  God  manifested 
in  l^umanity,  then  provision  is  made  to  insure,  when  the  time  arrives,  the 
visibility  of  the  Theocratic  King  Himself.  Briefly,  turn  to  the  Theocracy 
as  it  existed,  and  then  read  what  the  Prophets  declare  of  this  same  Tkeo^ 
racy  as  it  shall  be  manifested  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that,  while  ths  fundamentals  which  constitute  it  a  Theocracy  re- 
main intact,  yet  glorious  additions  productive  of  happiness  and  blessing 
are  incorporated  with  it  at  its  future  re-establishment. 

Obs.  3.  Here  is  where  eminent  writers  fall  into  a  mistake,  that  greatly 
influences  subsequent  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Thus,  e.g.  Lange  {Ckm, 
Matt.  3  :  2)  calls  the  Theocracy  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  typical  form. 
(So  Fairbairn,  Typology,  vol.  2,  ch.  4 ;  Neander  PI.  Ch,  Churchy  vol.  1,  p. 
499.)  What,  pernaps,  leads  to  such  an  error,  is  the  fact  that  typical  rites 
and  temporary  observances  were  connected  with  the  Theocracy.  But  while 
this  is  so,  the  Theocratic  ordering  or  government,  which  for  the  time 
adopted  these  rites  and  observances,  is  never  represented  as  a  type.  This  is 
utterly  opposed  by  covenant,  and  prophecy,  and  fact.  The  Theocracy  did 
not  adambrate  something  else,  but  was  itself  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its 
initiatory  form — a  commencement  of  that  rule  of  God's  as  earthly  King, 
which,  ii  the  Jews  had  rendered  the  obedience  required,  would  have  ex- 
tended and  widened  itself  until  all  nations  had  been  brought  under  its  in- 
flaence  and  subjection.  This  is  seen  in  various  promises  to  the  Jews. 
The  real  existeiice  of  the  Kingdom  as  something  that  existed  and  shall, 
although  now  set  aside  for  a  time  on  account  of  the  sinfulness  of  nations, 
exist  hereafter,  is  seen,  e.g.  (1)  in  the  actual  exercise  of  Sovereignty  by 
God,  which  is  no  type,  but  a  reality  ;  (2)  in  its  acceptance  by  the  nation  in 
its  associated  capacity  (Deut.  5,  etc.),  which  was  no  type;  (3)  in  th4 
realization  of  sucn  rule,  and  in  God  calling  them  (Deut.  26  :  18)  *'  His 
peculiar  people,*'  etc.,  which  was  no  type;  (4)  for  when  this  Theocracy 
was  overthrown,  all  the  prophets,  with  one  mind  and  voice,  proclaim  that 
the  same  identical  Theocracy  shall  be  restored  a^ain  with  increased  splen- 
dor and  glory  ;  (5)  it  is  covenanted  to  the  Christ  as  David's  Son,  and  is, 
therefore.  His  real  inheritance. 

Benss  {His.  Ch,  Theol,  p.  29)  forcibly  bajb  :  **  The  fnndamental  and  formatiTe  idea 
of  the  prophetic  teaching  was  that  of  the  Theocracu,*^  The  restoration  of  the  Theocncy 
is  the  key  note  of  prophecy.  WeU  may  it  be  asked,  why  change  oil  this  by  spirUualizuig  the 
prophecies  to  make  them  applicable  to  a  ChurchrKingdofn  theory,  which,  against  Sa 
plainest  predictions  taken  in  their  grammatical  sense,  is  supposed  to  fiU  out  the  measure 
of  the  Theocracy  under  the  Messiah.  The  reader  is  exhorted  to  notice  that,  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  absolutely  demands,  every  prophet  unites  the  restoration  of  the  Theocracy  w^ 
the  Jewish  nation.  It  is  assuming  quite  a  responsibility  to  deny  this,  and  thus  pare  the 
way  for  confusion  and  misconception  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood.  But  we  let  Beuss  t^ 
us  :^'  The  prophets  set  forth  as  the  end  or  the  law  of  that  national  life,  a  state  of 
society  in  which  all  the  citizens  should  be  brought  into  a  direct  relation  with  Jehorah, 
accepting  His  will  as  the  sole  rule  of  their  actions,  whether  collective  or  individual,  and 
receiving  in  return  for  this  unbounded  obedience,  the  promise  of  peculiar  divine  protec- 
tion.   Israel,  according  to  this  ideal  conception  of  it,  was  to  be  a  people  of  saints  and 
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prieets."  Precisely  so  ;  and  this  diTine  portraiture  of  the  future  will,  mosi  certainly,  be 
realized  in  all  its  fulness  and  preciousness, /or  God^s  voords  are  faithful  and  true.  It  is  in- 
dicative of  great  weakness  that  many  professed  treatises  of  Theology  haye  much  to  say 
about  the  Universal  Diyine  Sovereignty,  the  Attributes  of  God,  but  absolutely  nothing 
respecting  the  only  form  of  government  in  which  He  condescends  to  manifest  Himself,  un- 
less it  be  in  the  way  of  typical  application.  In  this  connection  the  critical  student  is 
reminded  that  our  position  is  fortified  by  the  very  account  given  by  Moses  ;  for  the 
Theocratic  ordering  and  its  laws  are  contained  in,  and  enveloped  by,  a  regular  historical 
zuuration,  or  as  a  writer  (Sib.  J^epo^.,  Jan.,  1848)  phrases  it :  **  It  is  a  code  of  laws  in  a 
frame  of  history." 

Obs.  4.  The  Theocracy  has  been  a  matter  of  ridicule  to  unbelieyers,  who^ 
unable  to  see  in  it  a  far-reaching  and  most  merciful  Divine  Purpose^  re- 
ject it  as  utterly  unworthy  of  the  Almighty.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case^  for  any  man  to  appreciate  a  Theocratic  ordering,  whose 
heart  rebels  against  the  demands  of  obedience  necessitated  by  such  a  form 
of  government  This  is  the  source  of  the  attempted  witticisms  in  this 
direction,  so  dishonorable  to  the  persons  indulging  in  them,  to  the  dearest 
feelings  of  believers,  to  the  dignity  of  mere  history,  and  to  God.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  just  such  an  infcUlible  rule  as  humanity  needs  ;  and  in  its  per- 
manent distinctive  features  is  indicative  of  wisdom  transcendently  supe- 
rior to  that  exhibited  in  all  other  forms  of  government.  This  has  been 
noticed  by  various  writers,  and  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

Thos  e.g.  Milman  (Bis.  Jews,  Ap.  vol.  8,  p.  4A)  obseryes  that  "  a  great  step  in  ciyil 
impioTeuient  was  maae  in  the  Hebrew  polity  ;"  and  adduces  it  as  an  evidence  of  the 
oTerroling  goodness  of  Qod,  that — in  opposition  to  the  Oriental  despotism,  the  abase  of 
patriarchal  rule,  and  the  tyranny  of  aristocratical  castea— the  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
mnnity  was  assnmed  as  the  great  end  in  view.  This  is  true,  for  the  lowest  as  well  as  the 
liigfaest,  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest,  was  protected  in  his  rights,  and  oppression, 
tyranny,  etc.  was  impossible  (Dent.  16  :  18-20,  etc.)  under  its  constitution.  But  it  was 
in  more  than  a  mere  **  step"  in  the  right  direction— it  was  the  form  of  government, 
given  with  broad  outlines,  which  God — who  knows  best — regards  as  most  desirable  for 
man,  indicated  (1)  by  its  first  establishment,  and  (2)  by  its  final  re>establishment.  To 
have  Ood  direcUyfor  a  Ruler,  is  both  an  unspeakable  honor  aryd  inestimable  blessing. 

The  **  Oracular  Besponse"  is  especially  the  subject  of  unbelieving  ridicule,  pretending 
it  to  be  on  a  level  with  pagan  oracles.  For  a  discussion  of  the  same  see  e.g.  Wines'  Com. 
and  the  ch.  entitled  *'  The  Hebrew  Grade,**  and  other  works  devoted  to  the  Hebrew  Com- 
monwealth ;  Bib.  Diets.,  Arts.  "  Urim  and  Thummim,"  etc.  For  the  student  two  remarks 
suggest  themselves.  1.  The  "  Urim  and  Thummim,"  and  the  mode  of  oracular  response  is 
unknown,  as  also  the  manner  of  response  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  by  which  the  Theo- 
cratic orders  and  wiU  were  communicated.  This  lack  of  knowledge  is  providential  and 
designed.  These  things  foreshadowed  the  Theocratic  ordering  in  the  Person  of  the  God- 
man — whose  union  is  undescribed — and  this  total  silenee  of  description,  as  weU  as  over- 
miing  any  description  to  be  given  by  participants,  is  purposely  intended  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  being  claimed,  perverted,  and  abused,  as  it  ineviiably  would  have  been  in  the 
hiatoiy  of  the  past.  It  is  something  so  high,  and  personally  related  to  God,  that  a  judi- 
cious silence  preserves  it  from  blasphemous  use  and  being  made  the  engine  of  ecclesias- 
tical tyranny.  2.  The  replies  usually  given  to  infidels  by  Apologists  to  defend  these 
Oracular  Responses  from  being  classed  with  the  Delphic  Oracles,  etc.,  are  sufficiently 
ample  to  cover  the  ground,  although  the  main,  essential  reason  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  two  is  either  ignored  or  indirectly  touched.  The  King  being,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  invisible,  and  yet,  as  the  occasions  of  the  state  required,  accessible,  some 
mode  of  communication  between  the  King  and  nation  was  demanded.  The  Divine 
Oracle  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  part  at  a  Tlieocratic  government ;  its  absence  would  at 
once,  and  justly  too,  lead  the  mfldel  to  reject  its  Theocratic  nature.  Now  the  manner  in 
which  this  oracle  was  presented  in  the  magnificent  and  typical  Holy  of  Holies  and  the 
breastplate  of  the  Hi^-Priest  (accessible  at  all  times  as  the  exigencies  required,  and 
that  without  mdldng  it — as  heathen  oracles — a  source  of  revenue  to  the  priests),  accords 
fuUy  with  the  Theocratic  idea,  and  without  it  a  Theocracy  could  not  possibly  exist.  It 
IS  cnatomaiy  for  some  writers  to  say  that  this  form  of  communication  was  adapted  to 
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the  infancy  or  childhood  of  the  nation  and  race,  calling  it  a  "  condescending  metbod*' 
of  instruction  and  discipline,  but  the  student  will  find  that  immensely  higher  oonsidezft* 
tions— which  do  not  lower  the  intelligence  and  understanding  of  the  ancients,  in  ocda 
to  flatter  our  superiority — influenced  its  adoption,  viz. :  the  Theocratic  ordering. 

Obs.  5.  The  blessings  annexed  to  the  Theocracy  are  numerous^  and 
precisely  such  (e.g.  Levit.  ch.  26,  Deut.  chs.  28,  30,  etc.)  as  a  people 
here  on  the  earth  earnestly  desire  to  attain.  They  culminate  in  the  ex-  | 
pression  (Leyit.  26  :  12)  :  '^  I  will  walk  among  youy  and  will  be  your  Gad, 
ajidyesJiallbemypeople,*'  which  is  again  reiterated  (Rey.  21  :  3)  at  the 
restoration  of  the  Theocracy. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  aU  the  blessings  were  of  a  purely  earthly  nature,  pitun-  i 
ises  of  abundance,  peace,  etc.,  but  this  is  not  correct,  since  spiritual  blessings,  such  as  the  | 
forgiveness  of  sin,  the  consciousness  of  faith,  hope,  love,  adoption,  etc.,  were  pre-«fB}-  I 

nently  enjoyed,  as  the  experience  of  Moses  and  the  ancient  worthies  testifies.  £xceptioii 
is  taken  by  some  because  nothing  is  directly  (as  in  the  New  Test.)  said  concerning  the 
resurrection  or  the  future  life  ;  and  from  this  unbelief,  unable  to  discern  the  cozisiateiit  I 

policy  of  Gk>d  in  such  reticence,  has  charged  the  record  with  inconsistency.  But  an  ex- 
act and  beautiful  consistency  is  strictly  observed.  The  reason  why  these  things,  alluded 
to,  could  not  be  direcUy  revealed  is  this :  the  Kingdom  is  established  in  its  initiatovj 
form,  and  under  the  blessings  received  through  it,  God  wishes  His  people  to  attain  unto 
Abraliamic  faith  (in  the  case  of  Isaac),  and  trust  that  the  blessings  of  the  future — for 
the  resurrection  and  future  life  are  included  in  them  —shaR^  in  Ood's  way  and  time,  be  real- 
ized. Fhith  in  the  King  is  to  be  developed.  The  test  applied  to  Abraham  is  continue 
viz. :  to  secure  an  unbounded  confidence  in  Crod  that  His  covenant  promises  to  Abraham. 
would  be  fulfilled,  even  if  they  required  (as  is  the  case)  a  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
The  resurrection  and  the  future  life  (as  will  be  shown  under  the  covenant)  is  most 
strongly  implied,  and,  indeed,  without  them  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  promises  can 
be  realized.  But  as  this  Kingdom  was  tendered  to  those  then  living,  it  woiUd  have  been 
incongruous  to  have  told  them  at  that  period,  before  the  unbelief  of  the  nation  and  the 
downfall  of  the  kingdom  made  it  necessary  to  particularize  God's  purposes  and  to  ex> 
plain  more  in  detail  the  manner  of  accomplishment,  that  they  could  only  inherit  the 
kingdom  at  the  period  of  the  resurrection.  It  would  have  been  inconsistent  (for  they, 
the  future  not  known,  could  not  have  understood  it),  as  they  already  enjoyed  the  earnest 
form  of  the  Kingdom.  This,  how.ever,  did  not  prevent  Moses  from  giving  intimations 
in  his  last  addresses,  that  the  faithful  of  all  ages — without  entering  into  particulars  how 
God  will  accomplish  it,  after  great  evils  had  befallen  the  nation,  after  the  calling  of 
others,  after  a  period  of  terrilue  vengeance — would  enjoy  God's  special  favor  with  the 
nation  itself  restored.  After  the  Kingdom  was  overthrown,  then  circumstances,  to  en- 
courage the  believing,  called  for  a  more  extended  statement  of  the  resurrection,  which 
received  its  fullest  need  of  being  plainly  taught  when  the  Messiah  came,  tendered  the 
Kingdom  and  was  rejected.  But  these  subjects  were  not  ignored  in  the  first  place,  as 
will  be  shown  when  we  come  to  them  in  regular  order.  The  objection  that  all  the  bless. 
ings,  in  some  way,  related  to  this  earthy  has  no  force,  because  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  a 
Kingdom  here  on  the  earth,  and  in  its  final  re-establishment  is  stiU  en  Vie  earth,  but  an  earth 
redeemed  from  the  curse. 

Obs.  6.  Briefly,  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  while  this 
Theocracy  was  a  Kingdom  on  or  in  the  earth,  it  cannot  be  strictly  called 
an  earthly  kingdom.  Many  writers  (e.g.  Barrow's  Works,  toL  2,*p.  705) 
pronounce  it  an  **  earthly  Kingdom/'  which  is  a  mistake,  made  and  in- 
dulged to  exalt  the  churcK  by  way  of  com{)arison.  The  Theocracy  is  from 
Ood ;  it  was  not  of  earthly  or  human  origin,  for  it  was  divine^  directly 
instituted  by  Ood,  and  having  Ood  for  its  Ruler.  The  Bible,  through  the 
prophets,  insists  upon  this  point,  which  a  believer  in  the  Word,  seeing  its 
foundation  and  superstructure^  must  concede.  Hence  Jesus,  who  is  the 
promised  King  of  this  re-established  Theocracy,  well  says  that  His  King- 
dom is  not  of  this  world,  etc. 
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It  may  be  suitable  to  remark  that  some  writers  (e.g.  Castelar,  The  Republican  Jfoi^e- 
meni  in  Europe,  p.  98,  Harper's  Mag,,  Dec.  1874)  endeavor  to  make  the  Theocracy  a  Be- 
public,  bnt  the  Theocracy,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  not  a  Re^ftiblic.  "While  it  is  not 
a  monarchy  in  the  sense  adverted  to  by  Samuel,  viz.:  of  purely  human  origin,  yet  it  is 
a  monarchy  in  the  highest  sense.  It  is  not  a  Republic,  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  power  is  not  poteniiaUy  lodged  in  the  people,  but  in  God  the  King  ;  and  yet  it  em- 
braces in  itself  the  elements  both  of  a  Monarchy  and  of  a  Republic  ; — a  Monarchy  in 
that  the  absolute  iSovereigniy  is  lodged  in  the  person  of  the  One  great  Sing,  to  which  all  the 
rest  are  subordinated,  but  Republican  in  this,  that  it  embraces  a  Republican  element  in 
preserving  tke  rights  of  every  ifulividual,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  in  bringing  the 
people,  in  their  individuaUty,  to  participate  in  the  government  by  the  nation,  as  such,  orig- 
inally choosing  the  form  of  government,  showing  themselves  to  be  ''  a  willing  people,** 
and  aiding  in  electing  the  subordinate  rulers.  In  other  words,  by  a  happy  combination, 
Monarchy  under  divine  direction,  hence  infallible,  brings  in  the  blessings  that  would 
restilt  from  a  well-directed  ideally  Republican  form  of  government,  but  which  the  latter 
cazi  never  fully,  of  itself,  realize,  owing  to  the  depravity  and  diversity  Of  man.  Baldwin 
{Armageddon,  p.  47),  to  make  out  his  parallel  between  Uie  Hebrew  Theocracy  and  Amer- 
ican Republicanism,  declares  :  **  Church  and  State  were  disunited  by  the  Hebrew  Consti- 
tution, and  placed  in  the  relation  of  associates."  This  is  totally  incorrect,  as  any  work  on 
the  Theocracy  shows  by  reference  to  the  laws  and  their  practical  workings.  Such  a  notion 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  meaning  of  a  Theocracy. 
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Proposition  26.  The  Theocracy  thus  instituted  would  liave  hetn 
permanently  established^  if  the  people^  in  their  national  capacUy^ 
had  been  faithful  in  obedience. 

By  this  is  meant,  not  that  the  typical  and  provisionary  adjuncts 
would  have  remained  unchanged,  but  that  the  direct,  personal 
rulership  of  God  (i.e.,  the  distinctive  features  which  constituted  it 
a  theocracy)  would  never  have  been,  for  a  time,  set  aside,  and  that 
the  blessing  promised  under  a  Theocratic  rule  would  have  been 
amply  realized.  No  humble  believer  of  the  Word,  reading  the 
covenant  made  at  Horeb  and  pondering  the  blessings  and  curses 
announced  by  Moses,  can  doubt  this  supposition.  It  is  true  God 
foreknew  the  nation's  defection,  which  is  already  freely  predicted 
by  Moses  in  his  last  addresses,  but  this  does  not  prevent  him  from 
offering  this  Kingdom  for  their  continued  acceptance  and  retention 
in  accordance  with  moral  freedom. 

What  God  would  have  done,  in  case  the  nation  had  ever  proven  faithful,  in  provid- 
ing for  the  Salvation  of  man  (i.e.  by  way  of  atonement),  we  are  not  concerned,  for,  vhile 
feeling  that  His  wisdom  would  have  been  equal  to  the  development  of  a  plan  to  correspond 
with  such  faithfulness,  we  do  know  (and  this  confirms  our  faith)  that  this  Tfaeociacy  it- 
self is  formed  in  an  initiatory  manner  in  view  of  i^e  foreknown  apostasy,  and  that  out  of 
it,  in  tiie  royal  line,  might  come  the  Saviour — ^thus  vindicating  the  knowledge  of  God. 
We  also  are  assured,  that  this  same  Theocracy — rejected  by  some — contains  a  divine 
plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  ends,  reaching  from  and  through  the  Jewish  nation 
over  the  earth  ;  and  that  the  unfaithfulness  of  man,  however  it  may  delay  the  final  re- 
sult, cannot  alter  or  reverse  it.  Objections  based  upon  what  might  have  been,  or  how, 
in  certain  contingencies,  God  would  have  ordered  things,  are  always  unsafe  ;  seeing 
that  we  must  take  affairs  as  they  have  transpired  and  trace  God*s  overruling  Providence 
in  them.  Taking  this  scriptural  view,  it  is  impossible  to  break  the  force,  e.g.  of  Isa. 
ch.  68  or  of  Jer.  17  :  25,  which  sustain  our  Proposition.  The  expressive  language  e.g.  of 
Ps.  81  :  13-16  is  sufficient :  "  O  that  my  people  had  hearkened  unto  Me,  and  Israel 
had  walked  in  My  ways  !  I  should  soon  have  subdued  their  enemies,  and  turned  My 
hand  against  their  adversaries.  The  haters  of  the  Lord  should  have  submitted  them- 
selves unto  Him  ;  but  their  time  should  have  endured  forever.  He  should  have  fed  them 
also  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat ;  and  with  honey  out  of  the  rock  should  I  have  satisfied 
thee." 

Ohs.  1.  The  erection  of  the  Theocracy,  and  the  exceeding  great  promises 
annexed  to  it  just  before  entering  Canaan,  where  the  matter  was  to  be 
tested — promises,  too,  which,  if  experienced,  would  exalt  the  nation  above 
all  other  nations  in  power,  wealth,  plenty,  etc. — ^has  been  pronounced  by 
unbelievers  as  exceedingly  extravagant,  full  of  Oriental  hyperbole.  Some 
late  writers  take  the  liberty  of  sneering  at  God's  '*  little  Kingdom"  as 
contrasted  vrith  the  mighty  empires  of  "the  poor  heathen,"  and  sarcas- 
tically compare  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Jewish  judges  and  kings  to 
that  of  present  Arab  sheiks.  This  attempt  at  wit  fails,  because  it  does  not 
allow  the  Kecord  to  speak.   The  comparison,  unjust  in  several  particulars. 
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does  not  notice  that  the  reason  why  such  promises  were  not  experienced 
and  became  history,  lies  in  the  non-performance  of  certain  imposed  con- 
ditions— in  the  recorded  unfaithfulness  of  the  Jews. 

'Wben  obedient,  saffioient  assurances  are  given  in  the  history  o£  the  Jews  to  indicate 

that,  if  they  had  continued  so,  God  also  would  have  been  faWifid  to  His  promises  in 

elevating  the  nation.     And  in  justice  to  God  Himself,  it  must  be  kept  in  mmd,  that  the 

measure  of  Uieir  success  was  proportioned  to  His  foreknown  knowledge  of  the  coming 

hardness  of  their  hearts.     It  would  have  been  unwise  to  exalt  the  Jews  to  a  degree  for 

-which  naiUmally  they  were  unprepared  ;  and,  therefore,  in  all  His  dealings  with  them. 

He  keeps  in  view  the  final  purpose,  viz. :  to  bestow  without  stint  all  blessings  when  the 

time  had  fully  come  that  this  same  Theocracy,  under  the  Ruletship  of  an  immortal  King 

and  snbordinate  rulers,  would  be  established  on  a  basis  of  stability  and  perpetuity,  in 

which  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  pervert  them.     He,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  begin- 

ning  ootdd  not,  owing  to  the  depravity  of  man,  and  the  moral  constitution  of  man  under 

government,  shower  His  rich  blessings  profusely  until  He  had  first  a  reliable,  tried,  re- 

deemed«  God-fearing  and  serving  race  gathered  out  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations,  who, 

by  their  station,  power,  influence,  etc.,  loould  insure  a  complete  and  perfect  fulfilment  of 

God^s  oujn  idea  of  government  associated  with  Redemption.     \Vhen  we  come  to  the  final 

restoration  of  the  Theocracy,  this  fact  (as  we  shall  show)  exhibits  itself  prominently,  and 

▼indicates  the  wisdom,  mercy,  and  justice  of  God  in  the  past. 

Obs.  2.  The  institution  of  the  Theocracy  with  the  claims  annexed  to  it, 
and  the  laudation  put  upon  ib  by  Ood  Himself,  marks  not  only  its  desira- 
bleness,  but  that  it  is  the  settled  purpose  of  God  ultimately  to  establish  its 
supremacy.*  Its  development,  final  attainment,  is  conditioned  only  by  the 
gathering  of  a  people,  who  will  "  be  willing  in  the  day  of  His  power.'* 
God,  too,  cannot  and  will  not  violate  His  own  character,  His  moral  gov- 
ernment, and  man's  free  agency,  by  forcing  this  Kingdom  with  its  blessings 
upon  an  unwilling  people.  He  may  employ  persuasion  and  correction  to  a 
certain  limit,  but  beyond  that  He  never  proceeds.  However  we  may  ex- 
plain this — for  some  things  in  this  conection  are  probably  beyond  human 
comprehension,  and  honest  differences  of  opinion  may  arise — the  fact  itself 
is  historical.' 

'  For  God  never  fails  in  any  of  His  undertakings.  If  we  are  to  believe  men  who  reject 
this  Theocracy,  then  He  failed  to  establish  a  Theocracy  commensurate  with  the  promises, 
being  insignificant  in  civil  and  political  power  when  contrasted  with  earthly  empires. 
We  are,  however,  content  to  await  GocCs  own  time  for  its  re-establishment  (Comp.  Prop- 
osition 201). 

*  The  Theocratic  promises  could  not  be  realized,  because  (he  supreme  love  for  the  Buler 
was  lacking  in  the  nation.  However  excited  in  individuals,  the  nation  by  its  sinfulness 
showed  itself  unworthy  of  it.  Hence  Ood*s  plan  for  developing  it  in  the  future,  which 
plan  we  propose  to  follow  to  its  consummation.  The  Theocracy  was  not  simply  prepara- 
tory but  initial,  in  the  sense  of  its  being  a  real  Kingdom  of  God,  which  was  established 
in  order  to  show  forth  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  the  distinguished  blessings  flowing 
from  it.  Had  the  Jewish  nation  been  faithful  to  its  engagements  to  the  Supreme  King, 
had  the  subordinate  rulers  obeyed  the  Supreme  Will,  then  tiie  nation  would— as  promised 
—have  multiplied  its  blessings,  enlarged  its  advantages  and  power,  secured  a  supremacy 
over  idl  other  people,  and  become  the  benefactors  of  the  race  in  disseminating  the 
knowledge  and  truth  of  God.  The  place  of  its  manifestation  geographically  considered 
(centrally  located),  the  form  of  government,  the  special  promises  given  to  it,  the  King 
^  its  head,  etc.,  evidence  this,  but,  alas !  depraved  human  nature  forbade  its 
realization. 

The  student  will  observe  the  language  employed  by  us  in  the  previous  Prop,  and  in 
this  one  respecting  the  Theocracy,  viz. :  that  it  was  inflatory,  by  which  we  mean  that  in 
some  of  its  laws  and  provisions  it  was  susceptible  of  changes  (but  not  in  its  funda- 
mentals). Jesus  Himself  intimates  only  the  relative  goodness  of  some  of  the  laws.  Matt. 
19  : 8  ;  Mark  10  :  6  ;  comp.  Ezek.  20  :  25,  which  Wines  and  others  claim  as  teaching  that 
tome  of  the  laws  were ''  not  absolutely  the  best,  though  they  were  relatively  so."     Mon- 
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tesqaien  (qnoted  by  Wines,  Oom.,  p.  119)  sagaciously  observes  that  this  passage  ''  is  the 
sponge  that  wipes  out  all  the  difficalties  which  are  found  in  the  law  of  Mosas."  Tba 
entire  spirit  of  the  Bible  clearly  indicates  that  while  the  Theocratic  idea  and  its  msa 
supports  are  retained,  speciai  statutes  and  provisions  were  given  because  deemed  the  best 
adapted  for  the  age  and  people.  For  some  of  the  laws  were  changed  and  others  mimillfti 
(see  Wines,  Michaelis,  and  others  specially  devoted  to  the  Laws),  as  the  advanced  a&d 
altered  condition  of  the  nation  made  requisite.  (The  phrase  *'  forever"  appended  to  re- 
pealed laws— e.g.  comp.  Lev.  17  :  7  and  Dent.  12  :  20,  21 — simply  indicates  that  laws  re- 
main only  in  force  until  repealed  or  annulled  by  the  Lawgiver.  Hence  if  the  Jews  had 
remained  faithful,  other  changes,  adapted  to  sdtered  circumstances,  might  reasonal^j 
have  been  anticipated,  just  as  changes  will  be  introduced  at  the  restoration,  without 
affecting  the  Theocratic  form.) 

Obs.  3.  The  reader  will  carefully  observe  (as  use  will  be  made  of  it 
hereafter)  that  this  Theocracjr  is  very  different  from  God's  universal,  gen- 
eral sovereignty  exercised  by  virtue  or  His  being  the  Creator.  Kurtz  (nU. 
Old  Cov.,  vol.  3,  p.  104)  says  :  "  As  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  He  was  the  Lord  and  King  of  every  nation,  but  He  did  not  base  Hia 
kingly  relation  to  Israel  upon  this  foundation  ;  He  founded  it  rather  upon 
what  He  had  done  especially  for  Israel :  it  was  not  as  Elohim,  but  as 
Jehovah,  that  He  desired  to  reign  over  Israel,"  etc.  ;  He  also  distinguishes 
between  a  rule,  the  result  of  ''  unconditional  necessity,"  and  one  the 
"consequence  of  the  free  concurrence  of  the  people"— one  arising  from 
Creation,  the  other  from  Redemption.  Kurtz  is  right  in  thus  discriminat- 
ing ;  but  to  make  it  more  accurate,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  G^  also 
founds  this  Theocratic  rule  upon  His  having  produced  this  nation,  as  in 
Isaac's  birth,  out  of  due  course  of  nature,  and  He  appeals  to  His  Creator- 
ship  (e.g.  Deut.  32  :  8,  15,  and  30  :  20),  as  a  reason  why  this  Theocratic 
rale  snould  be  accepted  ;  but  the  main  consideration  ur^ed  is,  that  through 
the  Theocracy,  God's  rule  thus  specially  manifested  through  one  nation, 
and  finally  embracing  all  nations,  the  Redemptive  Purpose  sJiall  be  accom- 
plished and  God's  Sovereignty  in  all  its  fulness  be  recognized  by  every 
creature.  Attention  is  directed  to  this  now  to  show  :  (1)  that  a  special^ 
significant  Kingdom  was  instituted  ;  (2)  this  Kingdom  was  pre-eminently 
the  Kingdom  of  Oody  to  distinguish  it  from  mere  earthly  kingdoms ;  (3) 
such  a  Kingdom,  differing  from  all  others  in  that  it  had  Ood  Himself  act- 
ing as  earthly  Euler,  was  given  to  the  Jewish  nation  as  a  special  favor  and 
blessing,  with  the  idea  of  extending  it,  eventually,  over  the  earth  ;  (4)  that 
if  rejected  or  withdrawn  from  the  nation,  for  a  time,  on  account  of  un- 
worthiness,  the  nation  is  still  under  God's  general  sovereignty  ;  (5)  that 
anything  less  than  such  a  Theocratic  rule,  in  which  God  is  personally  ac- 
cessible and  rules  over  the  nation,  is  a  lowering  of  condition,  the  non-be- 
stowment  of  a  most  distinguishing  privilege.  The  propriety  and  force  of 
this,  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed  in  the  argument. 

Suppose  e.g.  that  the  Jewish  nation  is  again  restored  to  God*s  favor  and  their  land 
without  a  restoration  of  the  Theocracy,  then  no  matter  what  church  priyileges  are  be- 
stowed, the  nation,  as  such,  forfeits  its  highest,  dearest,  noblest  privilege  and  blessing. 
And  yet  such  is  the  position  accorded  to  it  by  various  writers,  over  against— as  will  be 
shown — the  most  express  promises  to  the  contrary. 

Obs.  4.  The  mournful  comments  and  sad  rebukes  of  the  Prophets  over 
the  unfaithfulness  of  the  nation,  its  lack  of  appreciating  Theocratic  priv- 
ileges, and  the  resultant  withdrawal  of  the  Ruler,  are  sorrowful  eyidences 
of  the  truth  of  our  Proposition.     Nearly  every  one,  in  this  connection. 
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points  onfc  two  things  :  (1)  that  a  return  to  God  with  fall  allegiance  to  Him 
in  the  Theocratic  order,  would  secure  a  return  of  God's  blessing  (thus 
showing  God's  purpose  to  be  a  continuous  one),  and  (2)  that  upon  such  a 
retnm  at  some  period,  indefinitelj  stated,  in  the  future,  this  Theocratic 
role— a  special,  distinguishinK  privilege — is  invariably  connected  with  the 
nation,  where  God  chose  to  place  it.  (Thus  e.g.  comp.  Mai.,  chs.  3  and  4 ; 
Levit.  26,  noticing  y.  42 ;  Deut.  chs.  30,  31,  32,  and  33.) 

The  Jews  themselyes,  in  e.g.  "  The  liturgy  of  the  Jews"  (Art.  on,  lAUeU's  Liv.  Age, 
Get.  7th,  1876),  acknowledge  their  sinfnlness  :  ''  We  acknowledge  that  we  have  sinned  ; 
that  we  have  acted  wickedly.  O  Lord,  according  to  all  Thy  righteonsness,  we  beseech 
Thee,  let  Thy  anger  and  Thy  wrath  be  turned  away  from  Jemsaleni,  Thy  City  and  Thy 
Holy  Mountain  ;  for  it  is  on  acconnt  of  onr  sins  and  the  iniquities  of  our  ancestors  that 
Jemaalem  and  Thy  people  are  become  objects  of  reproach  to  all  aronnd  ns,"  etc. 
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Proposition  27.  The  demand  of  the  nation  for  an  earthly  kin; 
was  a  virtual  abandonment  of  this  Theocratic  Kingdom  by  At 
nation. 

This  is  explicitly  stated  ;  for  when  (1  Sam.  8  : 4-9)  the  elders  of 
Israel  desired  a  kmg,  God  told  Samuel,  "  they  have  r^ected  Me. 
thai  I  should  Tvot  reign  over  them^'*  and  entered  against  it  a  **  *a^ 
emn  protest. "  On  the  day  of  presentation  (1  Sam.  10  :  17-19), 
Samuel  protested :  "  F<?  have  this  day  r Reeled  your  God^^ '  in  this 
matter  of  asking  for  a  king.  To  show  the  nation  "  the  great 
wickedness"  it  was  guilty  of  "  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  in  asking 
you  a  king,"  to  Samuel's  word  was  added  (1  Sam.  12  :  16-19),  by 
way  of  attestation,  a  severe  thunder-storm  in  harvest  time.  The 
siniulness  consisted  (ch.  12 :  12)  in  saying  that "  a  king  shall  reign 
over  us^  when  the  Lord  your  Ood  was  your  King.'* ' 

This  desire  for  a  King,  like  other  earthly  kings,  was  expressed  before,  bnt  regarded  <s 
sinful.  Gideon'  (Jadg.  8  :  22,  23)  was  offered  the  Kingship  a  hereditary  monarchy,  hot 
he,  appreciating  the  honor  of  the  instituted  Theocratic  ordering,  refused  it.  saying: 
"  the  Lord  shaU  rule  over  you.*'  Kitto*s  Bible  Hia.,  M*Clintook  and  Strong's  Oydop.,  make 
Abimelech  the  first  King  of  Israel.  The  question  was  proposed  to  the  Ck.  Uniofi,  and  it 
correctly  replied  (Aug.  22,  1877)  that  Abimelech  exercised  authority  during  the  anardiic 
days  described  by  Judges,  but  that  in  no  proper  sense  could  he  be  called  King  of  IsiaaZ. 
being  a  mere  chieftain,  a  Judge,  and  that  Saul  was  the  first  of  the  Kings  who  exerciaed 
royal  authority. 

Obs.  1.  No  deeper  insult  could  scarcely  be  offered  to  God  than  such  a 
request  indicated.  This  is  seen  by  consideriag  the  Being  who  conde- 
scended to  be  their  Ruler,  the  blessings  that  He  promised,  and  the  deeisn 
He  bad  in  view  in  thus  becoming,  in  a  direct  manner.  King  o\rer  the 
nation.  The  only  extenuation  for  such  '^  wickedness,''  as  Samuel  in- 
timates, is  found  in  their  distressed  circumstances,  also  brought  upon 
them  by  unbelief. 

Schlegel  (Philos.  cf  His.,  Lee.  6),  speaking  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  says :  **  This  con- 
stitution has  been  called  a  Theocracy,  and  so  it  was  in  the  right  and  old  signification  of 
that  word,  by  which  was  meant  a  goYemment  under  the  special  and  immediate  Provi- 
dence of  God.*  *  This,  excellent  as  it  is,  is  only  a  half-truth,  for  the  Providence  of  God 
is  thus  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  nation  because  it  is  a  government  of  which  He  Hmsflfii 
the  acknowledged  Buler.  This  is  proven  by  our  Propositions.  This,  too,  seems  to  be 
Bchlegel's  idea  in  the  phrase  quoted,  for  he  correctly  rejects  the  interpretation  (now  ev«D 
used  by  many  respectable  writers)  which  gives  such  a  latitude  to  the  word  as  to  make  it 
a  priestly  dominion,  or  which  confines  it  too  much,  or  even  exclusively,  to  the  prietl- 
hood  (saying  that  Moses  was  no  priest,  etc.)-  Then,  justly,  he  regards  the  desire  of  the 
Hebrews  to  have  a  king  like  other  nations,  "  a  wish  which,  in  the  higher  views  of  Holy 
Writ,  was  regarded  as  the  culpable  illusion  of  a  carnal  sense."  The  student,  therefore, 
will  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  a  Theocracy  is  far  more  than  the  exercise  of  a  special  and 
immediate  providence  ;  it  is  an  earthly  relationship  of  Kingship  over  a  naUon  in  which 
the  honor  and  glory  of  the  King  is  deeply  concerned. 
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Obs,  2.  Some  writers  when  adverting  to  this  point  are  not  sufficiently 
precise  in  their  language.     Burt  (Redeinp,  Dawn^  p.  242)  says  :  **  The  idea 
of  an  earthly  monarchy  does  not  seem  to  ha?e  entered  the  Mosaic  constitu- 
tion," and  '*  the  idea  of  a  monarchy  did  not  enter  the  Mosaic  system,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  natural  development  of  that  system."    Jahn  and 
others  declare  that  an  "  earthly  monarchy  was  out  of  harmony  with  the 
Mosaic  economy."     Such  views  are  the  result  of  stoppipg  short  at  Samuel's 
protest   and  not  carefully  noticing  what  follmved.     On  the   other  hand, 
llen^stenberg  and  others  maintain  that  the  monarchy  was  a  necessary 
deveiupment  of   that  constitution  or  system.     Such   plainly  ignore  the 
protect  of  God,  which,  if  it  means  anything,  certainly  denotes  that  God  did 
not  deem  it  necessary.    Hence  neither  party  are  correct,  although  both  have 
a  portion  of  the  truth.  Notice:  1.  The  Theocracy  was  a  monarchy,  but  God 
-vras  the  monarch.     This  is  so  clearly  evidenced  by  the  facts  that  it  is  now 
acknowledged  by  talented  writers,  as  e,g.  Wines  {Com.  on  the  Laws  of  the 
jine.  Heb,),  who  says  that  God  was  accepted  by  the  nation  as  their  "Civil 
Raler,  Monarch,  and  Political  Head;"  ''the  Sovereignty  of  the  nation 
fras  vested  in  Him."    2.  It  was  a  monarchy  over  a  nation  here  on  earth — 
the  kingdom  was  here  and  not  elsewhere,  as  the  rule,  decisions,  etc.,  were 
administered  here,  so  that  while  divinely  constituted  it  also  sustained  an 
earthly  relationship.     3.  While  the  idea  of  a  monarchy  was  bound  up  with 
the  Theocracy  (**  the  Lord  yo^ir  God  was  mnir  Kin^'%  it  was  not  requisite, 
nor  was  it  a  natural  development  of  the  Theocratic  idea,  that  this  style  of 
monarchy  should  be  yielded  up  for   another   merely  human,  or  for  one 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  other ;    this  the  express   language  and 
rebukes  of  Samuel  forbid.     4.  But  while  the  yielding  of  God  1^  the  desire 
of  the  Jews  does  not  evince  a  natural  or  ledtimate  outgrowth  (His  protest 
being  suflScient  to  indicate  this),  yet  we  shall  show,  step  by  step,  how,  by 
not  conceding  His  authority  to    another,  etc..  He  could,  in  mercy  and 
forgiveness,  engraft  even  such  a  kingship  into  the  Theocracy  itself.     6. 
Ood,  foreseeing  this  very  sin  of  the  nation,  made  provision  for  it  already 
through  Moses   (thus  evidencing  both  ^is  foreknowledge  and  a  Divine 
Purpose  to  be  accomplished).    To  avert  the  evil,  and  overrule  it  for  good, 
He  gave  express  directions  (Dent.  17  :  14-20)  that  the  choosing  of  such  a 
King  should  be  under  His  exclusive  control^  and  that  such  a  "Km^vmst 
acknotoledae  the  Theocracy  as  existing — i.e.  God's  supremacy  in  the  King- 
dom— making  his  rule  subordinate  in  all  respects  to  that  of  the  Chief 
Baler.    6.  God  could  do  this  the  more  consistently  and  engraft  this  King- 
ship into  the  Theocracy,  because  the  Theocracy  contemplated  its  latest  and 
most  glorious  manifestations  to  be  a  RuUrship  of  Ooa  in  the  man  Jesus, 
Thus,  at  some  future  time,  in  the  line  of  the  kingly  race  selected,  the 
Theocratic   idea  would  be  openlv  exhibited,  and  tne   two   elements  be 
perfectly  blended  in  one,  enhancing  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the  King. 
The  contemT)lation  of  such  a  Plan  ought  to  produce  the  most  profoundly 
reverent  and  grateful  feelings. 

Newman,  in  his  Hi3.  cf  the  Hebrew  Monarchy,  passes  by  the  Theocracy,  and  begins,  as 
the  starting-point  of  connected  history,  at  the  election  of  Saul.  He  entirely  overlooks 
Vie  essential  part  of  a  Theocracy,  viz. :  God  raling  over  the  nation  as  an  earthly  king,  and 
that,  as  we  shaU  show,  this  llieocratic  idea  was  enforced  over  the  kings.  Hence  his 
work  is  vitiated  by  a  fundamental  error,  nullifying  his  destrnctive  criticism.  The  same 
is  tme  of  nnmerons  works,  otherwise  able,  that  have  a  moulding  influence  over  many. 


^ 
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Proposition  28.    Ood  7tiakes  the    Jewish  King  subordinate  to 
His  own  Tlieoci'doy. 

Accordinff  to  Samuel's  statement,  God  pardons  the  nation  on  the 
conditions  that  it  still,  with  the  king  included,  acknowledges  him 
as  the  continuous  Supreme  Monarchy  and  that  the  king  choe^ 
shall  enfoi^ce  the  laws  given  by  his  superior  in  authority.  In  this 
entire  transaction  God's  theocratic  rule  is  preserved  intact.  The 
earthly  king  was  under  certain  imposed  restrictions,  and  ^^ 
threatened,  in  case  of  disobedience,  with  the  displeasure  of,  and 

Punishment  from,  the  still  recognized  Givil  Head  of  the  nation, 
his  was  felt  and  freely  confessed  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  13 :  12,  and 
28  :  15),  David  (1  Sam.  6  :  20,  and  7 :  23-26,  etc.),  Solomon  (1  Kings 
3  :  8,  9,  and  6  :  12-14,  also  ch.  8,  etc.),  and  others. 

This  submission  is  indicated,  e.g.  by  building  *'a  house  unto  the  Lord,"  in  sad 
through  which  the  Will  of  the  gz^sat  Buler  might  be  obtained  and  confirmed.  When  tlM 
kings  forgot  their  position  and  trust,  or  directly  rebelled  against  their  Head  or  Chief,  tbt 
result  was  thftt  the  prosperity  of  the  king  and  nation  was  dieoked,  the  original  bleadogi 
were  withdrawn,  intended  good  was  withheld,  and  the  curses  given  through  Moses  were 
experienced.  Solomon  (2  Ghron.  9  :  8)  acknowledges  this  subordinate  position,  when 
he  accepted  of  the  Queen  of  Rheba's  expression  (the  knowledge  of  which  had  eTidecttiy 
been  previously  imparted),  that  he  was,  ^'  sdtohe  king  for  ihe  Lord  his  Ood."  The  reads 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  nation  receiving  Saul  as  king,  then  concurring  in  his 
rejection,  and  then  accepting  of  David,  clearly  indicates  that  it  realized  its  Theocntk 
position  as  a  nation.  The  prompt  acquiescence  in  Samuel's  appointments  shows  that  it 
believed  him  to  act  under  the  divine  direction  of  the  Chief  Buler,  and  this  was  en. 
denced  to  them  by  the  miraculous  thunder-storm  (a  storm  ridiculed  by  unbelief,  hoi 
highly  proper  and  Thoocratic  in  the  grave  crisis).  In  addition  to  the  references  given 
under  the  previous  Props.,  we  add  the  following.  M*Glintock  and  Strong's  (J^olqp.,  AzL 
*'  Monarchy,'*  speaking  of  the  change  introduc^  says  :  ''  The  King,  however,  was  obIj 
empowered  to  adminisier  the  TTieocratic  gouernmeni  as  a  Viceroy  of  JehowjOi^  the  heavenlj 
Sovereign,  and  was  bound  to  this  law  as  /^e  highest  authority ,  so  as  to  exclude  the  idea 
of  an  independent  and  absotiUe  monarch."  Wines  (Com.  on  the  Laws^  p.  5i8,  etc.)  remaiks 
on  the  foreseen  provision  of  Deut.  17 :  14-20,  that "  Monarchy  was  permitted  to  tks 
Israelites  ;*'  that  the  choice  of  a  king  was  limited,  so  that  the  nation  **  was  not  to  ap- 
point any  one  as  king  who  was  not  chosen  of  God  ;"  and  that  *'  Uie  laio,  and  not  the 
king's  own  will  and  pleasure,  was  to  he  the  rule  of  his  administration.' '  The  student  viQ 
find  in  Deut.  17  :  14-20  express  provision  made  by  fundamental  law,  defining  and  limit- 
ing the  power  of  future  kings,  obligating  them  to  keep  the  law  of  God,  thus,  in  the  sanie 
vindicating  both  the  supremacy  of  the  Head  of  the  nation  as  Chief  Buler,  and  Hia  fore- 
knowledge of  the  result  when  the  nation  was  **  come  unto  the  land  "  which  their  Buler 
gave  it. 

Obs.  1.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  Josephus  (Ant.  6  :  3  §§  2,  3),  and 
those  who  receive  his  yiew,  are  mistaken  when  they  end  the  Theocracy 
with  the  Judges.  The  concession^  made  by  the  nation  and  earthly  kin^. 
was  such  that  God  could,  in  equity^  pardon  the  people  and  continue  His 
augusty  special  rule. 
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Fulton,  in  Oovernment :  Human  and  Divine,  p.  20,  makes  this  mistake,  saying :  "  The 
▼ery  Kingdom  of  Israel  was  a  pnfessed  Theocracy,  with  God  as  King  and  the  man  who 
filled  the  throne  on  earth  only  vice-king  or  deputy  ;  we  say  professed  Theocracy,  be- 
cause the  real  Theocracy  of  the  Jews  ceased  when  they  chose  a  human  king."  Now  the 
reTerse  of  this  is  the  truth,  as  abundantly  seen  in  God's  own  words.  This  will  be  more 
clearly  seen  as  we  proceed*  For  the  present,  over  against  Fulton  we  quote  Oosterzee 
(CA.  Dog.,  voL  1,  p.  467),  who  well  observes  that  the  rise  of  royalty  (i.e.  the  reign  of  the 
eartJily  kings)  was  not  '*  the  end  of  the  Theocracy,*'  but  **  rather  its  modification,  and  at 
the  same  time  its  development  ;**  and  "  that  the  King  over  this  people  must  not  be  an 
autocrat,  but  rather  a  iheocrat,  par  excellence,  a  viceroy  and  minister  of  God."  We  may 
add,  as  a  hint,  that  this  very  Theocratic  feeling  and  submission,  so  characteristic  of 
David,  is  what  pre-eminently  constituted  him  a  man  after  God*s  heart,  notwitiistanding 
bis  lapses. 

Obs.  2.  In  addition  to  the  priesthood^  the. given  law,  and  the  access  to 
God  on  particular  occasions^  a  safeguard  was  thrown  around  this  subor- 
dinate kingship  to  preyent  it^  either  in  its  hereditary  character  Tin  case  of 
wicked  successors),  or  in  its  State  and  Religious  officials  (in  designing, 
ambitious  men),  from  interfering  with  the  rights,  laws,  truths,  etc.,  of  the 
Sunreme  Ruler.  This  was  done  by  what  Augustine  (City  of  Ood,  17  : 1) 
ana  Stanley  (His.  Jew.  Ch.,  1  Ser.  S.  18)  haye  called  a  **  prophetical  dis- 
pensation, which  ran  parallel  with  the  monarchy  from  the  first  to  the 
last  King."  King  and  priest  were  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  the 
Prophet,  simply  because  the  latter  directly  reye^ed  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
King. 

This  has  been  noticed  by  numerous  writers,  as  e.g.  Kurtz  (in  Sac.  Ms.  and  J^.  cf 
(M  Gov.),  Delitzsch,  Auberlen,  Hengstenberg,  etc.  Hence,  too,  Stanley  (Lee.  18,  His, 
Jew.  C9L)  caUs  it  a  '*  vulgar  error'*  to  represent  "  the  conflict  of  Samuel  with  Saul  as  a 
conflict  between  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  power,*'  for,  as  he  observes,  Samuel  was  no 
priest,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was  of  Levitical  descent.  It  was  as  a  prophet  that 
Samuel  spoke,  as  one  directly  commissioned  by  God.  The  priesthood,  indeed,  served 
as  a  check  and  as  directors,  but  as  they,  too,  were  liable  to  forget  their  allegiance  and 
duty,  the  prophet  was  the  purest  revealer  of  the  King's  wiU  and  pleasure.  J.  Stuart 
Hill  (Bq^.  Government,  p.  41)  curiously  observes  the  practical  effect  of  this  safeguard  in 
these  words  :  "  Under  the  protection,  generally  though  not  always  effectual,  of  their 
eacred  character,  the  Prophets  were  a  power  in  the  nation,  often  more  than  a  match  for 
kings  and  priests,  and  kept  up,  in  that  little  comer  of  the  earth,  the  antagonism  of  in- 
fluences which  is  the  only  reid  security  for  continued  progress." 

Dean  Graves  {^Onthe  Peidaieuch,  Pt.  1.  Lee.  1)  has  framed  a  strong  argument  (repro- 
duced by  Wines  in  Com,,  p.  180,  etc.)  on  the  ancient  existence  of  the  Pentateuch,  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  r^;al  form  was  subsequently  introduced,  and  that  it  placed  such 
restraints  upon  the  kings,  abridging  prerogatives,  curbing  their  power,  so  tiiat  the  im- 
probability of  any  king  (as  e.g.  Josiah,  etc.)  forging  it,  or  accepting  it  &om  others,  with 
its  imposed  con<Utions,  is  seu-evident.  We  may  add  that  a  form  of  government,  such 
as  delineated  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  its  peculiar  code  of  laws,  punishments,  etc.,  is  so 
patent  a  matter  for  a  whole  nation  to  consider,  that  a  fabrication  of  the  same,  and  its 
imposition  upon  a  nation  as  something  that  had  previously  existed,  when  it  is  false,  is 
simply  an  utter  impossibility.  Men  are  never  willing  to  place  themselves  under  such 
TCstnints  (or  to  trace  their  disasters  to  a  violation  of  them)  unless  they  are  authorita- 
tiTe,  and  they  know  the  source  and  legitimacy  of  the  same — thus  confirming  the  testi- 
mony of  Jewish  quotations,  commemorative  rites,  festivals,  etc. 
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Proposition  29.  This  Theocracy  or  Kingdom  is  exclusively 
given  to  the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham^  in  their  ca>*porate 
CApacity. 

This  follows  from  the  preceding  Propositions,  and  cannot  be 
denied  by  any  one  without  doing  violence  to  the  Scriptures.  For 
the  entire  tenor  of  the  Word  shows  that  the  nation  was  selected 
and  favored  in  this  respect  bevond  all  other  nations.  No  others 
could  enjoy  the  privileges  and  blessings  which  it  conferred,  and 
contemplated  to  confer,  without  being  adopted  into  the  nation,  and 
provision  for  such  a  contingency  was  eariy  (Ex.  12 :  48,  Numb. 
9 :  14)  made. 

Obs.  1.  The  Proposition  simply  repeats,  in  another  form,  an  idea  to 
which  it  is  desirable  to  give  some  prominence,  since  it  has  an  important 
bearing  in  tracing  the  proper  conception  of  the  Kingdom.  It  teaches  that 
the  Kingdom  is  solely  given  to  the  seed  of  Abrahaviy  which  embraced  the 
Jews.  For  God  condescended  only  to  act  as  earthly  Rider  in  behalf  of 
that  one  nation,  the  election  being  thus  practically  demonstrated  in  their 
nationality.  If  this  Kingdom  is  to  be  ^iven  to  any  other  than  a  believing 
Jew,  we  certainly,  in  view  of  the  plam  language  confining  it  to  such 
(Comp.  Prop.  24),  ought  to  have  the  matter  stated  in  the  most  express 
manner.  If  Gentiles,  as  Gentiles,  without  adoption  or  engrafting,  so  that 
they  shall  be  legally  regarded  as  Abraham's  seed,  can  receive  this  kingdom, 
then,  in  view  of  the  numerous  counter  statements  to  the  contrary,  the 
most  precise  and  determinate  instructions  should  be  presented,  affirming 
the  same.  Now  the  lack  of  these — our  opponents  relying  on  pure  in- 
ference— is  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  our  position,  that  the  Kingdom 
belongs  to  the  faithful  Jews  and  to  those  who  are  received  as  such  because 
of  faith  in  the  Messiah.  Abraham's  seed,  however  produced,  natural  or 
engrafted,  receive  the  Kingdom. 

Obs,  2.  So  sure  is  this  Kingdom  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  by  virtue  of 
covenant  a7id  oath,  that  when  tne  Lord  was  displeased  with  the  nation  at 
the  establishment  of  the  Theocracy  and  threatened  its  extermination,  yet, 
to  insure  the  fulfilment  of  His  joZ^^^^Z  word,  He  proposed  that  of  Moses  He 
would  raise  up  such  a  nation.  The  same  is  intimated  by  John  the  Baptist 
(Matt.  3  :  9)  when,  the  Jews  refusing  to  repent,  he  told  them  that  God 
could,  if  it  was  requisite,  raise  up  children  to  Abraham  by  supernatural 
power.  Such  instances  teach  that,  rather  tha7i  fail,  God  can  work  to  any 
extent  demanded,  but  altvays  in  the  Jewish  line — i.e.  all  who  are  ever  to 
enjoy  His  special  Theocratic  favor  must,  in  some  way^  be  regarded  as  the 
descendants,  the  children  of  Abraham. 
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Obs.  3.  This  giyes  us  one  of  the  reasons  why  intermarriages  with  heathen 
were  forbidden,  why  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  manifested  snch  zeal  in  pur^ng 
the  Jewish  nation,  why  the  amalgamation  of  the  Jewish  with  other  nations 
was  prohibited.  The  introduction  of  others  into  the  nation  could  only  be 
lawfully  preferred  in  accord  with  a  proper  confession  of  faith,  and  then 
coQid  they  participate  in  the  Theocratic  priyileges  and  blessings. 

Obs.  4.  No  reader  of  the  Old  Test,  can  fail  to  see  that  the  Theocratic 
idea  is  the  nation's  foundation  principle^  permeating  all  that  pertains  to  it. 

Why  is  it  that  in  the  Scriptures  God  passes  by  (ezcepting  in  a  few  hostile  predic- 
tions) the  mighty  monarchies  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  which  are  IhA  hoaai  and  pride  of 
profane  history,  and  centres  His  interest  alone  in  the  small  Jewish  nation?  Unbelieyers 
consider  this  a  great  defect,  and  ridicnle  its  occnrrance.  But  the  answer  is  a  consistent 
and  logical  one  :  God,  in  virtne  of  covtnard  and  rdationsh^,  conld  not  consistently  take 
any  other  position  in  honor  to  Himself,  and  the  nation  which  forms  the  basis  of  His 
Theocratic  rale  and  manifestation. 

Obs.  5.  This  feature,  the  Theocracy  alone  pertaining  to  the  Jews,  was 
their  proud  boast,  as  seen  e.g.  Deut.  4  :  32-40,  Ps.  147  :  20. 


and  logical  order,  yet  it  may  be  in  place  to  urge  the  reader  to  consider  why 
Jesus  should  be  specifically  designated  on  the  cross  only  aa^^  the  King  of  the 
Jetas,*^  and  not  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  or  of  nations  generally.  There  must 
be  some  yalid  reason  why,  as  the  King  of  the  Jews,  He  becomes  the  King 
oyer  all  nations. 
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Proposition  30.  The  Prophets^  'however^  without  specifying  the 
manner  of  vni/roducticm^  predict  thai  the  GentUes  ahaU  paa'tici' 
pate  in  the  blessings  of  this  Theocracy  or  ICingdom. 

This  needs  no  special  proof,  for  the  fact  is  satisfactorily  evi- 
denced that,  although  the  prophets  announced  it  and  Jesus  de- 
clared it,  the  apostles  even  did  not  understand  how  it  could  consis- 
tently (in  view  of  our  preceding  Proi)ositions)  be  done,  until  the 
principle  and  order  under  which  it  could  be  accomplished  were 
revealed  to  Peter  (Acts  10  and  11),  and  acknowledged  in  a  councU 
(Acts  15).    Hence  it  is  called  a  mystery  revealed  (Eph.  3). 

Obs.  1.  If  these  predictions  were  not  given,  a  strong  proof  ot  God's  fore- 
knowledge and  determination  to  carry  on  His  Divine  Purpose  would  be 
lacking.  Even  already  by  Moses  (Deut.  32  :  21,  43)  it  is  foretold,  and  as 
the  anticipated  unbelief  and  perversion  of  the  nation  arises  and  its  rejec- 
tion for  a  time  is  insured^  the  announcement  becomes  more  bold  and 
frequent. 

Obs.  2.  If  such  prophecies  were  wanting,  then  the  objection  would 
arise  that  God  had  not  revealed  a  definite  Plan,  or  made  provisioji  in  that 
Plan  for  the  temjforary  failure  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Therefore,  aside  from 
their  relationship  to  us  believing  Gentiles,  they  are  exceeding  precious 
predictions,  indicating  completeness  in  the  Divine  Purpose. 

Obs.  3.  The  very  manner  in  which  the  predictions  are  given  manifest 
the  wisdom  of  God.  One  feature  is  carefully  kept  in  the  background 
until  the  time  has  arrived  for  fulfilment,  viz.  :  liow  the  Gentiles  are  to 
have  part  in  the  blessings  of  Abraham,  seeing  that  the  promises  pertain  to 
Abraham's  seed.  While  the  kingdom  belongs  to  the  Jews,  and  the  nation 
renders  itself  unworthy  of  it,  and  God's  Purpose  is  to  turn  to  the 
Gentiles,  yet  the  mode  of  incorporating  these  Gentiles  is  left  for 
future  revelation.  The  call  of  the  Gentiles  is  given  in  a  way  that 
implies  that  certain  events  connected  with  it  must  first  be  fulfilled  and 
additional  revelation  be  given  before  it  can  be  properly  comprehended.  In 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  if  every  event, 
link  after  link  in  the  chain  of  Providence,  had  been  revealed  systematic- 
ally and  minutely,  it  would  have  interfered  with  the  moral  freedom  of 
man,  or  it  would  have  placed  him  in  a  position  from  which  to  consider 
himself  the  victim  of  unalterable  predestinated  circumstances.  Thus  e.g. 
had  the  Word  predicted  all  the  events  respecting  the  First  Advent  and  its 
result,  the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  Romans,  etc.,  in  such  a  form,  as  necessary 
preliminaries  to  the  call,  it  would  have  been  terriblj  depressing,  and  it 
would  materially  (2  Cor.  2  : 8)  have  interfered  with  the  fulfflment  of 
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events.  There  is,  consequently,  a  deep  wisdom,  snch  as  man  could  not 
evince,  in  those  isolated,  broken  predictions.  A  blessed  sufficiency  is  given 
to  vindicate  God's  knowledge,  to  impress  His  mercy,  and  to  invite  trust 
in  His  Power,  that  the  Messiah  will  be  (as  the  Jews  also  held,  Mac.  2  :  7, 
14)  ''  the  King  of  the  world.'' 

Ois,  4.  The  reader  will  notice,  too,  that  this  calling  of  the  Gentiles, 
while  in  a  few  places  spoken  of  as  a  result  of  Jewish  unbelief  and  punish- 
ment (as  e.g.  JDeut.  32  :  21),  is  more  generallj,  almost  universally,  pre- 
dicted by  the  prophets  to  occur  in  connection  with  the  Jewish  nationality. 
It  is  a  matter  either  taken  for  granted  or  directly  mentioned  in  immediate 
cmnhination  with  the  Jewish  nation.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  while  the 
Gentiles  enjoy  special  favor  during  the  period  of  the  nation's  dispersion, 
yet,  as  Paul  (Rom.  11  :  12,  15)  asserts,  they  shall  realize  immeasurably 
greater  bUssiiigs  when  God's  kindness  and  faithfulness  shall  restore  the 
nation  to  its  former  Theocratic  position.  The  privileges  and  rich  results  of 
the  Theocracy  restored  are  to  oe  enjoyed  by  the  Gentiles  (thus  e.g.  Isa. 
11  :  10-16,  chs.  60,  65,  62,  etc.)- 

Ois.  5.  The  Kingdom  being  given  to  the  nation,  and  this  befng  based 
on  covenants  and  promises  cor^rmed  by  oath,  (1)  no 'other  nation  can 
obtain  it  without  a  recall  of  the  covenant  relationship  ;  (2)  such  a  recall  is 
natohere  asserted,  but  the  perpetuity  of  the  same  is  most  explicitlv  and 
repeatedly  affirmed  ;  (3)  tne  nation,  for  a  time  suffering  the  withdrawal 
of  God's  special  Theocratic  ordering,  does  not  vitiate  the  covenant  relation- 
ship ;  (4)  hence,  the  participation  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  covenanted  re- 
lationship (and  through  this,  to  an  inheriting  of  the  blessings  of  the 
Kingdom),  must  depend  (as  has  been  stated)  upon  their  being,  in  some 
way,  adopted  as  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Precisely  here  was  the  mystery, 
which  bafBed  even  the  apostles  until  specially  enlightened. 

Obs.  6.  The  original  bestowment  of  the  Theocracy  being  in  a  naost 
solemn,  public  manner,  if  ever  the  Jewish  nation  is  to  forfeit  its  relation- 
ship to  that  Theocracy,  this  must  be  done  in  as  public  manner,  or,  at  least, 
the  most  explicit  statement  must  come  from  God  to  this  effect.  This  Aa^ 
fwt^  cannot  be  done — although  multitudes,  misled  by  the  temporary  pxinisb' 
ment  of  the  nation,  infer  it — ^without  violating  God^s  pUdged  word. 
Hence,  the  importance  of  closelv  tracing  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
noticing  its  connection  with  the  Jewish  nation. 

Obs.  7.  Infidelity  has  never  yet  attempted  to  explain  by  what  mental 
process  the  prophets  could  predict  this  call  of  the  Gentiles  when  so  directly 
opposed  to  Jewish  election  and  covenanted  relationship.  Unbelief  cares 
not  to  study  the  delicate  and  most  admirable  traits  of  Divine  Wisdom  in 
the  predictions,  given  in  general  terms,  and  leaving,  for  the  best  of 
reasons,  the  filling  up  of  the  web  of  events  to  the  time  of  fulfilment. 
Unbelief  cares  not  to  contemplate  prophecies  given  thousands  of  years  ago, 
and  most  wonderfully  fulfilling,  without  interfering  with  moral  freedom, 
for  this  would  lead  to  the  supernaturaL 
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Proposition  31.    This  Theocracy  or  Kingdom  was  identified 
with  the  Davidic  Kingdom. 

Passing  by  the  Davidic  covenant  (to  be  adduced  hereafter),  which 
distinctly  exhibits  this,  it  is  suflBcient,  for  the  present,  to  remark 
that  after  the  Theocratic  Euler  deposed  Saul,  owing  to  disobedience, 
he  chose  David,  and  having  made  for  wise  reasons  (e.g.,  in  view  oi 
the  prospective  seed  of  David,  Jesus,  ^'  the  Christ")  the  Kingdom 
hereditary  in  David's  family,  he  received  that  throne  and  Kingdom 
and  adopted  the  same  as  His  own  throne  and  Kingdom.  The 
Theocracy  and  Davidic  kingdom,  in  virtue  of  a  special  and  peculiar 
covenant  relationship  between  the  two,  were  regarded  as  onCy  and 
in  the  future  so  identical  in  destiny  that  they  are  inseparably 
linked  together, 

Comp.  PropB.  27  and  28.  This  union,  and  the  subordination  of  the  kings,  as  well  as 
the  divine  right  running  only  in  the  line  of  God*8  own  choosing,  shows  how  we  are  to 
estimate  the  unfounded  assertions  of  those  who  make  this  Kingship  a  despotic  or  unlim- 
ited monarchy,  with  the  notion  of  thereby  enforcing*'  the  divine  right  of  kings"  and 
*'  the  passive  obedience  of  subjects."  What  terrible  outrages  on  humanity  have  been 
committed,  under  the  false  claim  that  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  governmental  institu- 
tions of  God  !  How  tyrants  have  ruled  and  crushed  their  subjects,  under  the  pretence  of 
being  a  legitimate  outgrowth  of  Theocratic  ordering  ;  and  how  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye 
have  been  condoned  under  the  plea  that  *'  the  anointing  oil"  of  priestcraft  made  them 
per  86  **  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord  T'     (Comp.  Props.  164  and  163.) 

Obs,  1.  This  is  also  evidenced  by  three  things — (1)  The  Davidic  throne 
and  Kingdom  is  called  the  Lord's.  Thus,  e.g.  in  1  Ghron.  28  :  5,  it  is 
'*  tJie  throne  of  the  Kbigdom  of  the  Lord  over  Israel  '*  ;  in  2  Chron.  13  :  8, 
**  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  "  ;  and  in  2  Chron.  9  :  8,  the  King  is  placed  by 
God  ^^  on  His  throne  to  be  Khig  for  the  Lord  thy  Ood.^^  (2)  The  King  was 
expressly  designated  ''the  Lord's  A)ioi?ited*^  (1  Sam.  24:6,  2  Sam. 
19  :  21,  etc.).  (3)  The  Prophets,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Davidic 
throne  and  kingdom,  invariably  identify  the  glorious  Kingdom  of  Ood,  the 
blessed  Theocratic  rule,  as  manifested  through  the  same,  as  e.g.  Jer.,  chs. 
33  and  36,  Amos  9,  etc.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  firm  and  per- 
petual union. 

Wines  (Com,  on  the  Laws,  p.  506-7),  to  cany  out  his  theory  of  an  election  by  the  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  make  oat  a  paraUel  with  American  Bepnblicanism,  makes  David  to  have 
been  "  elected  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  that  high  dignity*'  (2  Sam.,  chs.  3,  4,  5,  and 
12),  and  that  the  anointing  of  Samuel  was  a  sort  of  "  prophetic  anointing,*'  which  did 
not  inaugurate  him  as  king,  or  confer  any  authority  upon  him."  "  It  was  rather  a  pro- 
phecy in  action,  foreshadowing  his  future  elevation  to  the  throne."  We  contend  from  the 
historical  account  given,  and  the  particular  narrative  of  the  choosing  of  David,  that  it  was 
more  than  this  :  the  anointing  gave  him  a  rights  from  the  Chief  Ruler,  to  the  Kingdom 
and  over  the  Kingdom,  although  the  realization  of  the  same  was  delayed  for  a  time. 
God  had  thus  desUfnated  His  choice,  and  it  was,  in  the  nature  of  the  ciftse,  ittfaUiUe.  The 
consent  of  the  tnbes,  one  after  the  other,  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  prudence  and 
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policy  to  bind  them  cordially  to  David,  but  resulted,  as  the  history  shows,  in  view  of 
God  having  given  him  this  right,  evidenced  by  his  anointing.  The  anointing  conaiilvied 
him  the  King,  however  delayed,  and  this  kingship,  in  the  divine  line,  continned  the 
recognized  one,  although  afterward  the  majority  of  the  tribes  revolted  from  the  Davidic 
house.    The  majorUy  did  not  change  God's  plan,  etc. 

Obs.  2.  The  King  was  under  God's  special  care,  and  treason  against  the 
King  v^as  treason  against  God  ;  it  was  only  when  engaged  in  sin  that  God's 
care  was  remoTeil  and  the  i>eopIe  were  exhorted  to  resist  wickedness  even  in 
the  chief.  The  diminishing  of  the  Kingdom  (as  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam^ 
which  was  not  to  be  forever^  seeing  that  no  promises  of  perpetuity  were 
given  as  to  David),  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom — indeed  all 
the  great,  leading,  vital  ailairs  pertaining  to  it,  are  alwavs  represented  as 
occurring  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  mighty  Theocratic  Ruler, 
— He  being  fully  and  legitimately  identified  with  its  successes  and  reverses, 
exaltation  and  debasement,  union  and  divisions,  etc. 

One  reason  why  greater  favor  was  shown  to  the  tribes  adhering  to  the  kingly  line 
chosen  by  God  than  to  those  tribes  that  revolted  and  sought  ont  their  own  line,  springs 
from  the  fact  that  the  one  party,  with  aU  their  fanlts,  kept  closer  to  the  Theocratic  order- 
ing than  the  other.  Some  works  (as  Baldwin's  Armageddon),  in  their  opposition  to  aU 
monarchy,  and  desire  to  make  ont  the  Theocracy  a  Bepublic  (which  it  is  not,  excepting 
in  a  few  details),  speak  of  the  Davidic  monarchy  as  if  it  were  "  sinful,"  and  God  hated 
it,  etc.  This  is  simply  <o  igtiore  the  historical  statements,  the  covenant,  the  thousand 
promises,  connected  with  it.  God  was  only  displeased  with  it,  and  punished  it,  when- 
ever it  forgot  its  Theocratical  position  and  subordination.  Any  other  view  is  a  perver- 
sion of  fact. 

Obs,  3.  This  Theocratic  union  is  shown  also  in  the  fact  that  not  only 
all  the  Theocratic  laws  and  arrangements,  previously  made,  remained  in 
full  force,  and  the  King  obligated  himself  to  see  them  enforced,  but  in 
important  matters  pertaining  to  the  nation  the  King  was  to  consult  with, 
and  obey  the  imparted  instructions  of,  the  Chief  Ruler.  The  numbering 
of  the  people  (2  Sam.  24  and  1  Chron.  21)  by  David  without  divine  per- 
mission, being  an  infringement  of  Theocratic  order,  an  act  of  insubordina- 
tion to  his  Superior,  was  correspondingly  severely  punished. 

Celsus,  Voltaire,  and  a  host  of  unbelievers,  with  assumed  righteous  indignation,  in- 
sist that  David  having  alone  sinned  in  numbering  the  people,  it  was  unjust  that  the  in- 
nocent people  should  have  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  him.  So  also  it  is  said,  that 
taking  Uriah's  wife,  the  innocent  husband  perished,  and  David  enjoyed  his  spoil.  But 
let  it  be  noticed  :  1.  The  end  is  nottfel :  the  future  destiny  of  those  innocent  ones  will, 
in  the  coming  Kingdom,  make  ample  amends  for  their  misfortune.  2.  How  largely  the 
future  station,  rank,  kingship,  and  priesthood  of  David  may  be  affected  by  it,  we  know 
not— a  just  balance  will  be  s^ck.  3.  David's  sins  are  specificaUy  denounced,  and  he 
heartily  repented  of  them.  4.  He  suffered  severely  in  person  because  of  them.  6. 
One  of  the  sins — the  former — was  an  insult  to  his  Sovereign  Buler,  and  the  punishment 
was  designed  to  exhibit  its  magnitude.  6.  David  was  preserved,  notwithstanding  his 
sins,  because  of  his  relation  as  Theocratic  King  and  the  destined  forerunner  of  a  future 
glorious  Theocratic  King  in  his  line.  7.  That  the  reasons  for  Theocratic  clemency  and 
severity  are  not  given  in  detail,  and  that  it  ill  becomes  us  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them. 
8.  The  non-oonoealment  of  David's  guilt  (so  different  from  human  biography)  and  its 
result,  stamps  the  record  with  truthfulness,  and  gives  hope  and  comfort  to  repenting 
sinners. 

Obs.  4.  The  identity  of  the  Theocratic  Kingdom  with  the  Davidic  is 
taken  for  granted  in  the  New  Test,  as  an  indisputable  fact.  This  will 
appear,  as  our  argument  progresses ;  for  some  preliminaries  must  first  be 
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considered  in  their  historical  connection.     The  announcing  angel  states 
the  fact  (Luke  1  :  32,  33),  and  Zacharias  intimates  it  (v.  68-74). 

The  reader  will  observe  two  features  connected  with  this  Bnbject.  The  Theocracy 
did  not  remain  in  Saul's  line,  and  it  was  not  in  the  line  of  the  kings  over  the  revolted 
tribes,  for  the  special  nnion  and  the  promises  connected  with  it  are  fonnd  cvUy  in  the 
Davidio  line.  This  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  Newman  {His,  of  Heb,  Monarchy,  p.  50),  who 
accuses  Samnel  of  treason  in  deposing  Sanl  and  choosing  David,  totally  overlooking  the 
Theocratic  form  of  government,  and  that  Samnel  was  acting  under  the  spedal  orders  of 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  nation.  The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  vohy  was  Saul  thus 
chosen,  when  Gk>d  foreknew  his  speedy  fall  and  the  selection  of  David  in  his  place  ?  The 
question  is  not  answered  by  saying  that  <'  Saul's  self-will  caused  him  to  forget  his  Theo- 
cratic position"  when  he  presumed  to  sacrifice  himself  and  disobey  divine  commands, 
the  significance  of  which  (The  Anc.  Bis,  of  the  JEh^f,  vol.  1,  p.  132)  was  that  **  it  aimed  at 
establishing  the  monarchy  of  Israel  on  the  same  basis  as  heathen  kingdoms, "  making  the 
Theocratic  ordering  subservient  to  the  caprice  of  the  subordinate  ruler.  All  this  is 
true,  but  God  foreknew  all  this,  and  still  selected  Saul.  Kurtz  (Sac,  His.,  p.  177)  says  : 
*'  Since  they  demand  a  king  without  a  divine  intimation,  God  gives  them  a  king,  even  as 
they  wish,  not  after  His  own  heart  (1  Sam.  13  :  14),  but  after  the  heart  of  the  people,  not 
one  that  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  one  who  was  higher  than  any  of  the  people 
from  his  shoulders  and  upward  (10  :  23)."  But  God  did  directly  choose  him,  and  not 
the  people,  and  the  proof  is  found  in  1  Sam.  9  :  15-27  and  10  : 1-26  ;  for  Samuel  expressly 
says  :  **  See  ye  him  whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen."  Newman  (His.  Heb.  Monarchy)  says  : 
''It  is  highly  doubtful  whether  Saul  was  chosen  either  by  God  or  by  Samuel,"  for  he 
thinks  the  Israelites  chose  him  for  his  stature  and  beauty,  and  then  Samuel  reconciled 
himself  to  a  necessity,  and  declared— a  pious  fraud — that  God  also  chose  him  ;  thus 
perverting  the  history,  and  that  Saul  was  not  seen  by  the  people  until  after  the  lot. 
Historical  statements,  however,  must  always  bend  before  destructive  criticism,  which 
has  the  happy  talent  of  knowing  precisely  how  things  ought  to  have  been  done.  The 
reason,  as  given  by  various  writers  (e.g.  Farbairn's  T)ff)ology,  p.  96),  seems  to  be  this  : 
the  Kingship  was  of  a  derived  and  vicegerent  nature  to  be  perpetuated,  "  and  to  render 
the  Divine  Purpose  in  this  respect  manifest  to  all  who  had  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear, 
the  Lord  allowed  the  choice  first  to  fall  on  one  who— as  the  representative  of  the  people's 
earthly  wisdom  and  prowess— was  little  disposed  to  rule  in  humble  subordination  to  the 
will  and  authority  of  heaven,  and  was  therefore  supplanted  by  another,  who  should  act 
as  Gk>d's  representative,  and  bear  distinctively  the  name  of  *  His  servant.'  "  In  other 
words,  God  designed  to  show  in  this  first  king,  and  impress  it  by  a  signal  experience 
that  He  alone  was  the  Supreme  King,  and  the  government,  under  the  kings,  should 
continue  a  Theocracy.  The  lesson  was  purposely  chosen  before  the  Davidio  line  was 
introduced,  but  practically  it  was  too  soon  forgotten.  It  was  illustrated,  too,  in  Uie  oase 
of  one  whom  men  admired  (owing  to  stature  and  beauty). 
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Proposition  32.  This  Theocratic  Kingdom^  thus  incorporated 
with  the  Damdic^  is  removed  when  the  Damdio  Kingdom  is 
overthrown. 

The  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  excesses  the  opinion  of  Ood  in 
this  matter,  is  emphatic  and  clear.  Thus  e.g.  taKC  Ps.  89,  and  the 
Davidic  throne,  which  it  is  asserted  the  Messiah,  "  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel,"  shall  occupy,  is  represented  as  completely  removed,  the 
throne  and  crown  cast  down,  God  himself  having  withdrawn  in  his 
wrath  at  the  nation's  sinfulness.  Numerous  predictions,  to  avoid 
repetition,  vrill  be  given  hereafter. 

Obs.  1.  Tlie  Proposition  is  evidenced,  (1)  by  the  continued  overthrow 
of  what  God  called  His  throne  and  Kingdom  (Ezek.  21  :  25-27,  Hos. 
3  :  4,  5,  etc.) ;  (2)  by  the  Prophets  not  recognizing  any  other  Theocratic 
Kingdom  than  the  one  thus  connected  ;  (3)  by  the  restoration  from 
Babylon,  building  of  the  temple,  etc.,  being  never  likened  to  this  King- 
dom, for  although  blessings  were  vouchs^ed  to  the  nation  from  God 
through  His  general  divine  oovereignty,  yet  God  did  not  act  as  their  King, 
which  is  seen,  e.g.  in  the  Jews  being  still  '^  servants"  and  others  had 
**  dominion  over  them'*  (Neh.  9  :  36,  37),  being  placed  under  tribute, 
(Ezra  4  :  13  and  7  :  24)  ;  (4)  by  the  simple  fact  that  neither  in  the  teniple 
rebuilt  nor  in  any  subseqaent  political  position  of  the  Jews,  was  God 
directljr  accessible  as  Rnler,  to  oe  consulted,  etc.  ;  (5)  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves, in  their  future  political  and  religions  status,  never  supposing,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Davidic  Kingdom,  that  it  or  the  Theocracy  connected 
with  it  was  restored,  but  constantly  and  ardently  looked  for  its  re-establish- 
ment ;  (6)  by  the  withdrawal  of  God,  more  and  more  decided,  so  that  even 
for  centuries  the  voice  of  prophecy  was  silent.  In  brief,  all  the  circum- 
stances indicated,  that  the  distinctive  features  which  manifested  a  The- 
ocracy, were  withdrawn,  and  the  religious,  the  ceremonial,  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  moral  preparation  and  culture  of  man,  was  alone 
continued.  The  nation  was  undergoing  divine  punishment  for  its  non- 
appredatiori  of  Tlieocratic  privileges. 

Some  writers,  evidently  through  inadvertency,  misnse  the  word  **  Theocracy/'  when 
they  speak  of  the  "  re-estabUshment  of  the  Theocracy"  at  the  retnm  of  Ezra  to  Jerusa- 
lem B.  c.  457,  distinguishing  it  from  "  a  free  and  independent  Theocracy"  by  designat- 
ing it  **  a  dependent''  one.  This  is  to  make  a  partial  restoration  of  the  nation  and  re* 
ligions  rites  a  Theocracy,  when  Ezra  and  the  nation  were  subjects  to  the  sway  of  Baby- 
lon, etc.  The  least  reflection  shows  the  misnse  of  the  term,  and  especially  to  make  it 
"  dependent,"  without  restoration  (as  we  shaU  show}  of  David's  throne,  etc. 

Obs.  2.  The  highest  position,  politically,  occupied  by  the  nation  after- 
ward under  the  brilliant   reign  of    the  Maccaoean  rrinces,  was  neveir 
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regarded  as  a  return  to  the  Davidic  or  Theocratic  rale.  The  Asmoneans 
were  not  in  the  Davidic  line,  and  God  was  not  the  Theocratic  King  as  once 
before. 

The  Theocracy,  the  Kingdom  of  €k>d,  bemg  withdrawn  is  the  reason  why  (comp.  Obs. 
4  below)  Daniel's  prophecies,  which  give  an  epitome  of  the  world's  history  down  to  the 
re-establishment  of  this  Theocracy  under  the  Messiah,  make  no  mention  (as  they  con- 
sistently could  not)  of  a  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  running  contemporaneously  (as  many 
would  have  us  to  believe  against  fact)  with  the  Gentile  empires  delineated  by  the  Proph- 
et.    God's  Spirit  does  not  contradict  itself. 

Obs.  3.  The  highest  religions  })08ition  afterward  arrived  at^  when  the 
Temple  was  restored  with  magnificence,  did  not  meet  the  Theocratic 
features.  The  second  Temple,  among  other  deficiencies,  possessed  not  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence  of  the  great  King  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  gave  not  forth,  as  the  first  Temple,  the  responses  of  an  earthly 
Euler.  With  all  the  veneration  attached  to  it  by  the  Jews,  they  never 
regarded  its  erection  and  their  worship  there,  as  the  enjoyment  of  a  restored 
Theocratic  government.  They  still  lamented  ^A^  loss  ot  the  once  enjoyed 
precious  boon. 

Warburton  (Div.  Leg.,  B.  6,  S.  5)  labors  to  show  that  the  Theocracy  existed  down  to 
the  Coming  of  the  Ohnst.  A  more  recent  writer  (Wines,  Com.  on  the  Laws,  p.  495,  etc.)  in- 
dorses this  unMsiorical  view,  and  says  :  '*  It  (Theocracy)  was  democratical  till  the  time  of 
Saul,  monarchical  &om  his  accession  to  the  throne  till  the  captirity,  and  aristocratically 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  country  ;  but  through  aU  these  revolutions 
it  retained  the  Theocratic  feature. ' '  This  is  a  serious  mistake,  utterly  opposed  to  his  own 
definitions  (which  we  have  fredy  given,  Props.  25,  26.  etc.)  of  a  Theocracy,  which  he 
leaves  for  a  lower  one  of  his  own  framing.  It  utterly  ignores  the  Scripture  testimony  ; 
it  vitiates  the  predictions  of  a  restoration ;  it  makes  it  impossible  to  understand  the 
covenant  and  prophecies  ;  and  it  presents  us  a  Theocracy  with  its  life  taken  out,  its 
essential  meaning  removed,  its  throne  and  Kingdom  overthrown.  Alas !  that  men  of 
ability  are  so  misleading. 

Obs.  4.  The  reader,  although  perhaps  premature  in  our  line  of  arra- 
menty  will  notice  that  this  feature  has  its  decided  influence  in  shaping  the 
peculiar  and  striking  manner  in  which  the  Bible  is  written  and  placed 
together.  Unbelief  nas  made  itself  merr^  at  the  early  historical  narrative 
of  the  Jewish  nation  when  contrasted  with  the  mighty  empires  of  the 
world,  at  the  sudden  breaking  off  of  the  same,  its  non-resumption  (in  the 
Bible)  to  present  the  splendid  achievements  of  the  Maccabees,  etc.  But 
under  all  tnis  lies  a  profound  reason.  The  mighty  empires  of  the  world 
are  as  nothing  to  God  when  compared  to  His  initiatory  Theocratic  ordering. 
Small  as  the  latter  is  when  contrasted  with  Kingdoms  that  embraced 
immense  territories  and  a  multitude  of  nations  ;  weak  as  the  subordinate 
Theocratic  kinffs  were  when  compared  with  an  Alexander  or  Cyrus  or 
Caesar,  yet  in  the  estimation  of  Deity,  there  was  in  this  nucleus,  this 
earnest  of  government,  something  that  outweighed  the  grandeur  of  all 
earthly  Kingdoms.  Tins  was  the  Theocracy.  God  shows  due  respect  to  His 
own  orderinff,  and  hence  confines  Himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Other  Kingdoms  are,  indeed,  mentioned,  but  only 
to  show  their  relationship  to  the  Jewish  nation  and  to  pronounce  their 
doom,  or  the  final  result  when  the  Theocracy  shall  be  triumphantly  re- 
established. This  gives  the  Bible  its  remarkable  cast  of  expression  and  its 
historical  connection.  Thus  e.g.  there  is  a  regular  tracing  of  the  rise  of 
the  nation,  the  establishment  of  the  Theocracy,  and  then  comes  the  regular 
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history  of  the  Theocracy  to  its  downfall  or  rather  withdrawal.  Everything 
which  led  to  it,  that  was  connected  with  it,  that  led  to  its  abandonment,  is 
given  as  a  matter  of  interest.  Briefly,  but  boldly,  the  outlines,  the  essen- 
tials, for  a  correct  apprehension,  are  presented  down  to  the  last  King. 
Then  follows  the  account  of  the  Captivity  ;  of  a  partial  restoration  ;  of  the 
return  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  a  restored  Theocracy  ;  of  God's 
fulfilling  His  Word  in  punishing  ;  of  prophets  who  predict  the  re-establish' 
Dient  of  the  Theocracy ;  of  a  lon^  silence  of  centuries,  a  sufficiency  of 
prediction  having  been  given  and  the  history  of  the  nation  being  unworthy 
of  record  ;  of  what  occurred  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  mention 
of  continued  punishment,  of  a  few  predictions  confirmatory  of  the  Old 
Test.,  but  no  attempt  to  verify  them,  for  in  the  unbroken  silence,  the 
dignity  of  prophecy  is  exhanced  by  the  fulfilment  being  taken  for  granted 
as  something  needing  no  proof,  being  ever  present  in  history. 


A 
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Proposition  33.  The  Prophets^  S(mie  even  before  the  Captivity^ 
foreseeing  the  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom^  both  foretell  its  dotoTi' 
fall  and  its  Jinal  restoi^ation. 

Thus,  e.g.,  Isaiah,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  and  Micah  deliberately  pre- 
dict the  withdrawal  of  God's  protection  as  Rnler  on  account  of  the 
rebellious  spirit  of  the  nation,  the  abolishment  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  very  place  of  the  Ruler's  special  manifesta- 
tion. But  they  also  announce,  just  as  distinctly,  that  at  some 
period  in  the  future  there  shall  be  a  complete  restoration  of  the 
same  Kingdom  under  David's  son,  and  a  restoration,  too,  pre-emi- 
nently glorious. 

Obs.  1.  This,  from  what  preceded  and  will  follow,  needs  no  special 

5 roof.  Snch  passages  as  Amos  9  :  11,  Luke  1  :  32,  33,  Ezek.  37  :  21,  22, 
er.  33  :  14,  etc.,  it  is  admitted  by  all  men,  do  in  their  plain  grammatical 
sense  distinctively  teach  snch  downfall  and  restoration.  This  is  denied  by 
no  one  ;  but  we  are  informed  by  eminent  and  pions  men,  that  this  is  not 
the  sense  (excepting  only  as  it  pertains  to  downfall)  intended  by  God. 
Aside  from  the  inconsistency  of  charging  Ood  with  employing  a  sense — 
the  one,  too,  in  common  usage  between  men — ^that  fairly  expresses  this 
idea  and  fosters  corresponding  hopes,  we  hold  with  the  Primitive  Church, 
and  shall  prove  as  we  proceed,  that  it  is  tJie  only  sense  which  coiisistently 
maintains  God's  covenant,  oath,  promises,  and  election  of  the  nation. 

Obs.  2.  Let  the  reader  bat  pause  and  consider  :  God  has  had  a  veritable 
Kingdom  here  on  earth  ;  He  was  the  earthly  Ruler  of  the  nation  exhibited 
in  and  through  this  Kingdom  ;  now  is  it  conceivable  that  He,  owin^  to 
unbelief  and  sin  of  the  nation,  will  give  up  this  Kingdom  forever — that 
He  will  permit  Himself  to  be  defeated  in  the  establishment  of  such  an  open, 
outward,  manifested  Theocracy  ?  Men,  the  multitude,  say  such  is  the  fact, 
but  we  do  not  read  the  Bible  as  asserting  the  same,  for  this  would  be 
dishonoring  to  God,  making  Him  to  undertake  a  work  that  .He  is  unable 
to  accomplish,  and  this  would  make  the  Prophets  predict  falsely,  making 
them  plainly  to  prophecy  what  shall  never  come  to  pass.  (Comp.  Prop* 
201.) 

Obs,  3.  It  has  been  generally  acknowledged  (no  matter  how  afterward 
explained  or  spiritualized)  that  the  basis  of  prophetical  teaching  is 
this  Kingdom  constantly  and  uniformly  connected  with  the  National  and 
Beligio- Political  constitution  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Why,  then,  dare  to 
reverse  this,  without  the  most  explicit  and  direct  command  from  God? 
The  change  that  is  made  by  the  many  in  these  prophetical  utterances,  as 
will  be  shown,  is  based  purely  on  inference.     Solemnly,  sadly   is   the 
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protest  ^'ven  :  Should  we  not^  in  so  weighty  a  matter^  have  far  more  than 
merely  inferential  proof  ?  If  the  granwiatical  meanitig  of  the  Word  is  to 
be  changed,  should  not  God  'RimsiAt  plainly  tell  us  of  the  change,  and  not 
leave  it  to  uninspired  men,  centuries  after  the  canon  is  completed,  to 
inform  us  of  it  ? 

Obs.  4.  When  the  elements  of  disunion,  disruption,  etc.,  appeared  in 
the  Davidic  Kingdom,  then  also  a  change  took  place  in  the  Prophetic 
Toice.  This  has  been  noticed  by  Kurtz  {Sac,  His.,  p.  228,  etc.)  and 
others ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  in  view  of  the  now  foreseen  and 
determined  withdrawal  of  the  Kingdom,  much  more  is  said,  by  way  of 
encouragement  under  coming  trial,  respecting  the  period,  when,  under  the 
promised  Messiah,  the  Kingdom  should  be  restored  never  more  to  end. 
This  was  a  token  of  mercy  to  stimulate  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  repentant, 
pious  portion  of  the  nation ;  for  while  God  withdrew  the  Kingdom  and 
attendant  blessings,  He  did  not,  as  He  promised  even  by  Moses,  utterly 
forsake  the  nation.  / 
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Peoposition  34.  The  Prophets  describe  this  restored  Kingdani^ 
its  extension^  glory,  etc.^  without  distinguishing  between  the 
First  and  Second  A  dvents. 

This  peculiar  feature  has  often  been  noticed  by  writers ;  and 
attention  is  called  to  it  in  this  connection,  because  it  ia  of  great 
mmaent  to  understand  this  distinctive,  significant  method  of 
prophecy. 

01$.  1.  Learned  men,  feeling  the  force  of  this  auiformity,  hare  sup- 
posed, correctly,  that  some  good  reason  produced  it,  and  to  assign  one,  tell 
us  how  prophetic  vision  glances  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  hills,  passing 
over  the  intermediate  valleys,  etc.,  thus  presenting  a  beautiful  and  glowing 
picture  of  ecstatic  vision.  While  there  is  trutn  in  this  description,  it 
utterly  fails  to  assign  a7^y  reason  for  it,  only  presenting  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  done.  The  leading  motive  for  such  a  non-discrimination  of  First 
and  Second  Advent  will  be  found  in  the  offer  of  this  same  Kingdom  to  the 
Jewish  nation  at  the  First  Advent  (comp.  Props.  55-57,  etc.),  and,  upon 
its  rejection  by  the  nation,  in  its  postponement  to  the  §ec.  Advent.  The 
proof  for  this  will  be  abundantly  forthcoming  ;  at  the  present  it  is  desir- 
able that  this  characteristic  of  the  prophets  be  constantly  kept  in  mind, 
because  it  evinces  a  predetermined  oflfer  of  the  Kingdom,  in  view  of  the 
election  of  the  nation,  at  the  First  Advent ;  and  the  issue  also  bein^* fore- 
known (amazing  knowledge  !  a  postponing  to  the  Sec.  Advent),  it  con- 
ditioned  the  necessity  of  only  speaking  o/*  ths  Advent^  without  directly 
specifying  a  First  or  a  Second.  This  intermingling  and  blending  of 
Advents,  or  rather,  this  non-discrimination  of  Advents,  is  purposely  done, 
(1)  to  allow  full  latitude  to  the  freedom  of  the  nation  ;  (2)  to  evince  the 
foreknowledge,  truthfulness,  and  faithfulness  of  Ood ;  (3)  to  test  the 
faith  of  His  people ;  (4)  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  Gnrist^s  rejection 
upon  the  nation  ;  (5)  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  engrafting  of  the  Qen- 
tiles ;  (6)  to  avoid  the  despondency,  etc.,  that  must  arise,  if  the  long 
intervening  period  of  time  were  presented. 

It  was  extremely  diffionlt  for  a  Jew  to  reconcUe  the  glorions  predictions  relating  to 
the  Messianio  Kingdom  with  those  pertaining  to  a  suffering  Messiah.  This  was  so  greatly 
felt  that  we  read  of  the  idea  of  two  Messiahs  being  broached— a  suffering  one,  foUowed 
by  a  triumphant  one  ;  others  united  both  in  the  same  person,  but  without  attempting  a 
reconciliation.  The  question  might  well  be  asked  of  unbelief,  whether  it  is  credible  that 
the  Prophets,  so  devoted  to  their  alleged  "  Jewish  prejudices"  and  ' '  Jewish  forms,' '  oould 
by  their  own  wisdom  have  concocted  such  a  humiliated,  suffering  Bedeemer  of  the 
nation  to  bring  it  to  glory  by  restoring  its  Theocratic  relationship,  when  it  seemed,  to 
aU  human  appearances,  cmiagimisUc  amfalal  to  aU  such  expectations  ? 

Ols.  2.  This  peculiarity  of  the  prophecies  impresses  the  injunction 
given  by  numerous  writers,  viz.  :  to  be  careful  in  discriminating  the 
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Scriptures  that  belong  to  different  dispensations,  e.g.  that  which  pertains 
to  the  First  Advent  and  the  time  following,  and  that  which  relates  to  the 
Sec  Advent  and  the  age  following  it. 

Obs.  3.  Living  at  this  period,  so  long  after  the  First  Advent,  we  are  the 
better  prepared,  owing  to  fulfilments,  to  discriminate  between  the  Script- 
ures, and  make  a  correct  application  of  them.  God's  sincerity  in  tendering 
the  Kingdom  to  the  Jewish  nation  is  evidenced  by  the  very  manner  in 
which  the  nation's  rejection  of  the  Messiah  at  the  First  Advent  is  de» 
lineated  ;  it  is  rather  implied  than  directly  taught,  and  in  such  a  way, 
that  while  now  we  see  the  guilt  of  the  nation  unmistakablv  presented,  yet 
before  the  fulfilment  it  was — to  avoid  interfering  with  freeaom  of  choice — 
more  or  less  a  mystery.     To  us,  it  is  a  mystery  luUy  revealed. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  owing  to  the  terrible  period  of  ptmishment  for  the  rejection 
of  '*  the  Christ,"  etc.,  no  distinction  of  First  and  Second  Advent  is  made,  and  a  little  re- 
flection will  show  the  great  wisdom  and  mercy  of  God  in  not  making  it.  Had  it  been 
made,  its  revelation  would  have  had  crushing  force,  and  would  have  interfered  with 
moral  freedom.  We  regard  this  very  feature,  so  delicately  handled,  as  a  decisive  proof 
of  divine  inspiration. 

Obs.  4.  The  manner  in  which  the  prophecies  were  fulfilled  at  the  First 
Advent  teaches  us  how  we  may  expect  tne  prophecies  pertaining  to  the 
Second  to  be  realized,  viz.  :  in  the  strict  grammatical  sense  contained  in 
them. 

Obs,  6.  Another  reason  why  the  Prophets  simply  announce  the  Advent 
without  discriminating  is,  that  both  Advents  are  really  necessary  for  per- 
fected Redemption— the  one,  we  can  now  see,  is  preparatory  for  the  other. 
Hence  Bh.  Horsley  {WorkSy  vol.  1,  p.  83)  and  ottiers  have  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  we  can  not  properly  interpret  the  ancient  prophecies  without 
referring  to  the  two  Advents ;  they  stand  related  to  each  other,  and  in 
several  places  are  spoken  of  without  any  intimation  of  the  long  centuries 
that  shall  intervene  oetween  them.  Fairbairn  (On  Proph.f  p.  183)  justly 
observes  :  **  It  is  only  by  the  facts  and  revelations  of  the  New  Test., 
that  ancient  prophecy  has  been  found  conclusively  to  reouire  for  its  com- 
plete verification  two  disparate  manifestations  of  the  Godhead  ;  the  one  in 
numiliation,  the  other  in  glory.*'  But  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
Prophets  nnit«  the  two  as  essential  to  the  Salvation  of  man,  and  the  ex- 

?^rience  of  that  Salvation,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  restored  in  splendor, 
he  two  Advents  are  the  two  main  instrumentalities  for  accomplishing 
Redemption  ;  each  one  has  its  appropriate  sphere  of  action,  and  *'  the 
glory"  of  the  Second  is  the  rewara  suosequent  to  obedience  and  suffering 
at  the  First. 

Obs.  6.  The  Kingdom  being  rejected  by  the  Jews  at  the  First  Advent,  an 
intercalary  period  intervenes,  and  **the  times  of  the  Gentiles"  are  con- 
tinned  on  to  the  Sec.  Advent.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  some  of  the 
prophecies,  when  direct  reference  is  made  to  the  First  Advent,  the  interven- 
ing period  to  the  Second  is  passed  by,  and  attention  is  directed  to  the 
Second  with  its  results,  as  e.g.  Ps.  69,  Isa.  53  connected  with  ch.  64,  etc. 
The  Divine  Plan  thus  unites  the  two  as  incorporated  with  it,  and  teaches 
Jmo,  in  the  light  of  C^od's  Word,  this  intercalary  period  ought  to  be 
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regarded,  so  far  as  God's  Purpose  is  concerned — i.e.  while  exceeding 
precious  to  us  who  believe  and  who  are  adopted  as  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
yet  it  is  still  a  time  of  **  waiting,^^  and  that  it  is,  bj  no  means,  to  be 
exalted  into  that  disjoroportioned  and  exaggerated  position  that  it  holds  in 
BO  many  systems  of  Theology. 

Obs.  7.  The  Kingdom  is  nowhere  (although  it  is  currently  belieyed) 
directly  asserted  to  be  a  resultant  of  the  First  Advent,  but  in  the  declara- 
tions of  Christ  and  the  apostles  it  is  distinctly  linked  with  the  Sec.  Adveivt, 
as  e.g.  Matt.  25  :  34,  2  Tim.  4  : 1,  etc. 

Ohs.  8.  This  characteristic  of  not  distin^ishing  between  the  two 
Advents,  excepting  as  the  events  connected  with  one  or  the  other  now  (in 
view  of  fulfilment)  enables  us  to  discriminate  between  them,  has  been  often 
ridiculed  by  Unbelief  as  an  evidence  of  weakness.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
find  in  it  a  profound  meaning  and  an  indication  of  the  highest  wisdom  and 
the  greatest  strength.  Indeed,  when  properly  comprehended  in  its  true 
relationship  to  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  Theocracy,  it  forms  a  strong 
proof  of  inspiration,  being  a  phase  beyond  htcman  conception  a7id  con- 
timuDwe.  Foreknowing  the  facts,  it  carefully  avoids  contradiction  in  the 
least  particular ;  aware  of  the  result,  it  gives  due  latitude  to  moral  free- 
dom ;  and  conscious  of  a  postponement  resulting  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  it  still  proclaims  that  God's  Plan  shall  be  ultimately 
accomplished.  Divine  Wisdom  alone  could  devise  such  a  wonderful  way 
of  predicting  the  future. 

Obs.  9.  Unbelief  has  not  yet  been  able  to  explain  the  anomaly  presented 
in  these  two  Advente.  The  last  (Second),  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  most 
eulogistic  terms,  it  may  ascribe  to  human  desire  and  conseauent  Oriental 
imagination,  but  it  is  completely  at  fault  with  the  First  Aavent.  For  it 
cannot  show  how  it  is  possible  for  Jews,  with  Jewish  expectations  and  hopes 
(based  on  covenant  promise),  to  describe  a  Messiah  coming  in  humiliation, 
rejection,  suffering,  and  death. 
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Pkoposition  35.  The  Prophets  de8C7*ibe  but  one  Kingdom. 

The  language  and  whole  tenor  of  the  Word  is  so  exi)licit  that 
both  Jews  and  Gtentiles  thus  understand  it.  Whatever  views  may- 
be entertained  resi)ecting  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  them- 
selves, there  is  no  writer,  within  our  knowledge,  who  has  ventured 
to  surest  that  two  Kingdoms  are  denoted. 

Obs.  1.  There  is  one  Kingdom  under  the  Messiah,  David's  Son  and 
Lord,  in  some  wav  linked  with  the  election  of  the  Jewish  nationality, 
which  is  the  great  ourden  of  prophecy. 

Ohs,  2.  This  Kingdom,  too,  according  to  the  grammatical  sense,  is 
one  here  on  the  earth,  not  somewhere  else,  as  e.g.  in  the  third  hearen  or 
the  Universe.  Take  the  most  vivid  descriptions,  such  as  are  contained  in 
Isa.  60,  or  Dan.  7,  etc.,  and  they  refer  this  Kingdom  exclusively  to  thin 
earthy  which,  of  course,  follows  naturally  from  the  relation  that  this 
Kingdom  sustains  to  the  Jewish  nation  and  Davidic  throne.  Any  other 
portraiture  of  it  would  be  incongruous,  and  hostile  to  covenant  and  fact. 

Obe.  3.  If  it  is  one  Kingdom,  and  thus  related,  it  must^  of  necessity^ 
embrace  the  following  features  :  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the 
Kingdom  and  the  severe  tribulation  of  the  nation,  the  preservation  of  the 
race  must  be  annoanced,  for  otherwise  the  election  would  fail  and  the 
Kingdom,  as  predicted,  could  not  be  restored.  This  is  done  in  the  most 
positive  manner,  as  e.g.  Jer.  31  :  35-37,  and  33  :  19-26,  Isa.  54  :  9-10,  etc. 
(comp.  Prop.  122).  (2)  The  restoration  of  the  Jews,  notwithstanding 
their  sinfulness  and  punishment,  ought  to  be  distinctively  presented,  because 
David's  Kingdom  is  based  on  it.  This  also  is  predicted,  as  e.g.  Ezek. 
36  :  22,  24,  and  ch.  37,  Jer.,  chs.  31,  32,  and  33,  etc.  (comp.  Props.  Ill, 
112,  113,  and  114).  (3)  And  as  David's  throne  was  in  Jerusalem,  and  was 
adopted  as  God's  throne,  when  His  Sou  shall  rei^,  the  city  ought  to  be 
specially  honored  in  such  a  revelation  of  the  Kingdom,  seeing  that  it 
stands  intimately  related  to  it.  The  Prophets  thus  distinguish  it  in  the 
future,  as  e.g.  Jer.  3  :  17,  Isa.  24  :  23,  Joel  3  :  17,  etc.  (comp.  Prop.  168, 
etc.).  Indeed,  all  the  particulars  needed  for  a  full  identification  ot  the 
identical  Kingdom,  once  established  but  now  overthrown,  are  thns  given 
in  the  most  simple  language.  Why,  following  the  Oriffenistic  meUiod, 
change  this  language,  and  make  David's  throne  and  kingdom,  Jev^ish 
restoration,  Jerusalem,  etc.,  mean  something  else  than  the  words  plainly 
convey,  without  a  direct  revelation  from  God  that  snch  a  change  is  in- 
tended ? 

Obs.  4.  The  Prophets  describing  one  Kingdom,  here  on  the  earth,  at 
some  time  in  the  future  under  the  Messiah,  and  associated  with  the  Jewish 
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nation  and  the  DaTidic  throne,  it  is  a  gross  violation  of  all  propriety  to 
take  these  prophetic  descriptions  and  arbitrarily  apply  them,  as  many  do, 
by  dividing  them — one  part  to  the  earth,  another  to  the  third  iieaven  ;  one 
portion  to  the  present  time,  and  another  to  the  distant  future.  This 
separation  and  disintegration  of  things  that  belong  iogethery  and  relate  to 
the  same  period  of  time  arid  to  the  same  locality,  being  even  exhibited  in  the 
same  sentence,  as  e.g.  Isa.  25  :  8,  where  the  abolishing  of  death  is  put  in 
the  future,  and  the  rest  is  applied,  without  warrant,  to  the  church  as  now 
constituted. 

The  only  ingenious  defence  that  we  have  found  for  this  impropriety  is  in  Dr.  Alex- 
ander's  Com.  on  Isaiah  (p.  38,  Pref.  to  vol.  2),  which  hides  this  defect,  of  dividing  and 
locating  in  diverse  places  and  times  the  MiUennial  descriptions,  under  a  genendizing  role, 
by  which  such  prophecies  are  to  be  applied  to  the  condition  of  the  church,  and  which 
condition  is  '*  considered  not  in  its  elements,  but  as  a  whole  ;  not  in  the  way  of  chrono- 
logical succession,  but  at  one  view  ;  not  so  much  in  itself  as  in  contrast  with  the  tempo- 
rary system  that  preceded  it."  In  some  respects  true,  it  is  unsound  to  apply  this  indis- 
criminately and  obtain  a  correct  interpretation  ;  for  (1)  particulars  and  elements  are 
also  predicted,  and  are  to  be  considered  in  order  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  whole 
— they  cannot  be  safely  omitted.  (2)  The  predictions,  with  few  exceptions,  do  refer  to  a 
chronological  period  and  succession,  and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  we  can  locate  these  that 
the  prophecies  themselves  can  be  properly  appreciated.  Thus  e.g.  to  discriminate  what 
belongs  to  the  period  preceding  the  First  Advent,  what  to  that  Advent,  what  to  the  Sec. 
Advent,  what  to  intervening  time,  etc.,  these  are  all  important  chronological  data, 
and  without  some  (at  least  approximative)  knowledge  of  the  position  in  time  occupied 
by  the  prophecy  in  fulfilment,  we  are  at  once  involved  in  confusion.  There  is  no  proph- 
ecy given,  but  it  stands  chronologically  related.  So  that  while  in  Prophecy  there  is 
oiUy  a  general,  indefinite  appeal  to  chronology  (excepting  Daniel  and  the  Apoc),  as  e.g. 
"in  that  day,"  "in  that  time,"  etc.,  yet  this  phraseology  has  a  decided  reference  to 
time,  a  set  time,  to  which  we  must  g^ve  heed  if  desirous  to  understand.  (3)  The  last 
clause  of  Alexander's  canon  overlooks  some  permanent  things  in  the  preceding  system, 
held  in  abeyance  until  the  time  of  restoration  ;  and  if  true,  lessens  the  force  of  the  pre- 
dictions themselves  by  directing  attention  to  "  the  conti'ast  "  and  not  to  the  reality  of 
the  things  portrayed.  Some  writers  (as  e.g.  Alexander  On  Jsaiah)  have  denounced  as  an 
**  erroneous  hypothesis"  the  rule  laid  down  by  Vitringa,  **  that  every  prophecy  must  be 
specific^  and  must  have  its  fulfilment  in  a  certain  period  of  history."  Now  without  adopt- 
ing some  of  Vitringa' s  inter^iretations  based  on  this  rule,  and  without  asserting  that  all 
Srophecies  are  delivered  in  chronological  order  (which  cannot  be  sustained),  we  stiU 
old  that  such  a  canon  has  the  strongest  possible  reasons  for  its  support.  The  denial  of 
the  rule  materiaUy  aids  the  spiritualizing  of  prophecy.  But  if  we  allow  that  the  proph- 
ecies are  to  be  generalized,  and  that  they  have  no  particular  reference  to  certain  eras  in 
the  history  of  the  church  and  the  world  (as  e.g.  those  pertaining  to  the  First  or  Sec.  Ad- 
vent, etc. ),  then  we  are  at  once  sent  adrift  in  an  ocean  of  vague,  unsatisfactory  interpre- 
tation. From  the  decided  and  specific  fidfilment  of  prophecy  in  the  past,  it  is  proper  to 
hold  that  the  remainder  wiil  aUo  Uius  be*  verified,  and  this  in  itself,  aside  from  other  and 
weighty  reasons  (such  as  making  the  Divine  Plan  indefinite,  weakening  the  proof  of 
God's  foreknowledge,  frittering  away  the  precise  language  of  the  prophets,  etc.),  is  amply 
sufficient  to  cause  us  to  reject  so  arbitrary  a  conclusion  as  the  above. 

Obs.  5.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  we  make  much  of  the  proper 
comparison  and  union  of  Prophecy,  and  especially  lay  stress  on  the  same- 
ness of  language,  ideas,  etc.,  existing  between  Isaiah  and  the  Apocalypse 
(as  e.g.  comp.  Isa.  60  with  Rev.,  chs.  21  and  22.).  Our  opponents,  feeling 
tlie  force  of  this,  endeavor  to  rid  themselves  of  the  identity  of  these  predic- 
tions based  upon  their  similarity — which  strongly  prove  tne  one  Kingdom 
to  which  we  hold — by  asserting  that  they  are  prophecies  referring  to  dis- 
similar things  and  times.  Let  it  be  candidly  said,  that  any  system  of  inter- 
pretation which  will  drive  good  men  to  ignore  one  of  the  plainest  and  most 
valuaMe  guides  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  is  most  certainly  defective. 
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Some  commentators  (e.g.  Alexander  On  Isa.,  vol.  1,  Prel,  p.  56),  object  to  the  efforts 
of  others  in  attempting  to  illustrate  and  interpret  some  of  the  predictions  of  the  Proph- 
ets by  the  aid  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  ground  their  objection  on  the  alleged  fact  of  the 
latter  being  "  an  independent  prophecy."  But  how  it  becomes  "  independent"  they 
fail  to  tell  us.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  not  such,  for  it  is  given  by  the  same  Spirit  of 
Truth  that  gave  the  rest,  and  it  has  referjBnce  to  the  same  Redemption,  same  ultimate  end 
and  glory,  described  in  numerous  other  prophecies.  It  is  a  corUinucUion  and  ampl\fication  of 
some  of  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  and  others,  and  hence  it  is  eminently  proper  for  an  exposi- 
tor to  aTail  himself  of  later  Revelations,  if,  on  any  points,  they  may  throw  light  on  pre- 
ceding ones.  Prophecy  is  designed  to  reveal  the  Divine  Purpose,  to  indicate  and  vindi- 
cate its  unity  of  cie^n,  and  therefore,  instead  of  being  *'  independent,'*  one  of  another, 
all  the  predictions  of  God*s  Word  relating  to  the  Redemptive  process,  and  the  history  of 
His  people,  are  muiuaUy  dependent  upon  each  other.  If  an  Interpreter  neglects  this  con- 
nection, confining  himself  to  one  prophet  or  book  without  considering  what  others  have 
to  say,  he  at  once  makes  himself  unreliable  and  an  unsafe  guide,  llie  excellence  of  Dr. 
Alexander  consists  in  his  having  qfien  violated  his  own  theory. 

Obs.  6.  Even  in  David's  and  Solomon's  time  this  Kingdom  was,  in 
view  of  the  foreseen  rebellion  of  the  nation,  predicted  as  a  future  restored 
one  under  one  of  David's  descendants  ;  and  this  was  based  on  the  peculiar 
covenanted  relationship  of  the  nation  and  then  existing  Davidic  dynasty, 
as  e.g.  Ps.  89  :  20-52,  Ps.  132  :  11-18,  etc.  This,  as  previously  intimated, 
was  done  intentionally,  and,  among  other  reasons,  to  show  us  convincingly 
that  God  foreknew  the  defection  of  the  nation,  and  in  His  Plan  provided 
for  it.  If  these  predictions  had  all  been  given  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Kingdom,  we  would  not  have  as  strong  a  proof  of  their  inspiration  as  we 
now  possess.  Thus,  e.g.  would  it  be  in  accordance  with  human  nature  for 
David,  when  receiving  a  Theocratic  favored  Kingdom,  to  predict,  during 
his  lifetime,  such  an  one  as  was  destined  to  an  overthrow,  to  a  lengthy 
forsaking  of  God,  etc.  P  No  I  men  are  disposed  to  laud  and  ma^ify  their 
possessions,  and  predict  perpetuity  in  their  behalf.  The  predictions  are  in 
opposition  to  the  prejudices  and  desires  of  human  nature. 
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Pboposition  36.  TTie  Prophets^  with  one  voice^  describe  this 
one  JKingdom^  thus  rest07'edj  in  terms  eapressive  of  the  most 
glorious  additions. 

They  predict,  from  the  Psalmist  down  to  Malachi,  a  restoration 
of  the  identical  overthrovm  Kingdom,  linked  with  the  most 
astounding  events,  which  shall  produce  a  blessedness  and  glory 
unexampUd  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  resurrec- 
tion is  united  with  this  restoration,  as  in  Dan.  12  :  2,  Isa.  26  :  8  (the 
latter  located  by  Paul,  1  Cor.  15  :  *'  then  shall  be  fulfilled  the  say- 
ing written,"  etc.),  and  the  new  creation  is  allied  with  it,  as  in  Isa. 
65  :  17,  and  66  :  22. 

Obs.  1.  It  isy  therefore^  reasonable  to  sappose  that  such  remarkable 
events  (as,  e.g.9  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  the  restitution  or  re- 
creation) must  accompany  and  be  identified  with  the  re-establishment  of 
this  Kingdom.  The  Prophets  unite  them,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
separate  them ;  any  theory  that  does  this,  is  certainly  unworthy  of 
credence. 

Some  feel  the  force  of  this  snfficiently  to  tty  and  evade  it  Thus  e.g.  Pres.  Edwards 
(His.  of  Redem]^.)  endeavors  to  make  ont  a  kind  of  ''  new  heavens  and  new  earth*'  now 
created,  bnt  fails  in  locating  it  properly,  because  the  descriptions  of  the  prophets  are  not 
now  realized  in  the  church  or  earth.  The  same  is  true  of  Swedenborgianism  and  others, 
which  make  the  same  kind  of  application  to  the  present.  So  also  with  making  out  a 
present  spiritual  resurrection,  etc.  The  only  way  in  which  such  applications  can  pos- 
sibly be  made  is  to  forsake  the  grammatical  sense  and  impose  a  spiritual  or  mystical  to 
suit  the  line  of  interpretation. 

Obs.  2.  Since  the  overthrow  of  the  Theocratic- Davidic  Kingdom,  these 
predicted  eyents  have  not  taken  place  as  delineated,  and,  therefore,  the 
predicted,  coTenanted  Kingdom  has  not  yet  appeared  (although  the  multi- 
tude, by  forsaking  the  grammatical,  and  cleaying  to  the  mystical  sense, 
hold  to  the  contrary). 

Obs.  3.  It  is  the  same  Kingdom  overthrown  that  receives  those  ad- 
ditions, and  7iot  another  Kingdom  that  obtains  them  ;  hence,  no  professed 
Kingdom,  however  loudly  proclaimed  and  learnedly  presented,  should, 
lacking  these,  be  accepted  by  us. 

Obs.  4.  Those  additions  are  so  great  in  their  nature,  so  striking  in  their 
characteristics,  so  manifesting  the  interference  of  the  Supernatural,  that 
no  one  can  possibly  mistake  when  this  Kingdom  is  restored. 

Obs.  5.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Davidic  Kingdom,  the  Prophets 
predict  this  Kingdom  as  future.    They  employ  general  terms  wiw  an 
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allnsion  to  some  definite^  fixed  time^  as  '^  i7i  that  day,^*  etc.  The  only 
direct  allasions  to  its  nearness  are  contained  in  the  statements  that 
certain  events  mast  intervene,  and  that  certain  periods  of  time,  then 
enshronded  in  mystery,  must  elapse  previons  to  its  restoration.  The 
prophetical  periods  themselves  were  at  first  necessarily  obscure,  because 
many  of  the  events  from  which  they  were  to  be  datea  were  also  in  the 
future.  But  while  thus  careful  in  reference  to  time  to  conceal  it  for  wise 
reasons,  the  same  motives  did  not  exist  in  reference  to  events,  so  that  the 
latter  are  given  in  lengthy  and  detailed  accounts. 

Some  may  think  that  the  definitiye  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel  form  an  exception.  But 
this  prophecy  says  nothing  (except  by  implication)  of  the  setting  np  of  the  Kingdom  ;  it 
therefore  falls  in  with  the  rest,  seeing  that  it  only  refers  to  the  First  Adyent,  the  de- 
stmction  of  the  city,  and  to  the  desolation  which  is  to  follow,  even  down  to  the  consum- 
mation. From  other  prophecies,  however,  like  Zech.  14,  etc.,  we  learn  that  at  the  fear- 
ful consummation  of  the  end,  the  Sec.  Advent  and  Kingdom  will  come.  A  mystery  is 
thrown  aronnd  the  exact  period  of  desolation,  even  if  (like  Baxter,  etc.)  we  divide  the 
last  week  from  the  remainder  and  insert  the  Times  of  the  Gentiles  as  intervening,  we 
mnst,  to  ascertafti  explicit  knowledge  of  the  Kingdom,  refer  to  otiier  predictions  and 
attach  them. 

Obs.  6.  The  Prophets,  too,  describe  this  Kingdom  as  erected,  and  these 
additions  as  made,  not  by  a  Saviour  coming  in  humiliation  and  suffering, 
but  by  a  Redeemer  coming  in  glory  with  all  His  saints,  as  e.g.  Zech.  14  :  5, 
Rev.  19  :  11-16,  etc. 

Obs.  7.  This  causes  then  the  singular  prophetical  procedure,  yiz.  :  only 
a  few  of  the  Prophets  refer  to  the  First  Advent  ana  its  mournful  partic- 
ulars, as  if  conscious  (which  is  strongly  intimated)  of  the  rejection  of  the 
llessiah  and  the  long-continued  downfall  of  the  Kingdom ;  and,  hence,' 
enlarged  and  vivid  descriptions  of  this  restored  Kingdom  are  confined  to 
another  and  distinctive  Advent  (which  from  the  New  Test,  account  is 
designated  the  Second),  which  portraiture  of  the  Kingdom  has,  to  this 
time,  not  yet  been  realized.  The  Sec.  Advent,  with  its  glorious  additions, 
its  happiness  and  blessedness,  was  a  more  eminently  desirable  theme  of  the 
Spirit  than  the  First,  with  its  mournful  consequences.  Exceedingly 
precious  as  the  First  is,  the  Second  exceeds  it  in  glory,  and,  therefore, 
the  latter  is  pre-eminently  '*  the  blessed  hope,^* 

Obs.  8.  The  results  of  the  First  Advent,  the  accurate  fulfilment  down  to 
tho  present  day,  the  personal  ai)propriation  of  the  truths  relating  to  it, 
impress  us  witn  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  the  reality  of  that  fore^ 
knowledge  of  the  future  which  promises  so  much  connected  with  a  Second 
coming  of  the  same  Jesus. 
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Proposition  37.    The  Kingdom^  thus  predicted  and  promised^ 
woe  not  in  existence  when  the  Forerunner  of  Jeaua  appeared. 

Many  books  positively  assert  that  the  covenanted  Kingdom  of 
God  corUinuousty  existed,  subject  only  to  some  changes.  Eminent 
men  (whom  we  shall  largely  quote)  declare  the  same,  and  make  the 
church  (after  the  overthrow  oi  the  Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom)  its 
continuation.  They,  however,  have  not  adduced  a  single  direct 
passage  of  Scripture  in  support  of  their  theory  ;  and  th^  facts,  as 
already  stated,  all  cleariy  prove  the  contrary.  They  have  mistaken 
the  original  Divine  Sovereignty  lodged  in  the  Creator  for  the  King- 
dom of  promise,  i.e.,  for  the  special  reign  of  God  over  a  nation, 
which  alone  is  the  covenanted  Kingdom  ;  or  else,  led  by  a  precon- 
ceived development  theory,  they  are  forced  to  seek  out  and  engraft 
such  a  Kingdom,  and  elevate  the  church  into  the  same. 

Ohs.  1.  The  Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom  w  ths  kinadom  of  Ood  ;  this 
has  been  proven.  Now  this  Kingdom  was  fallen,  and  it  continued  thus 
down  to  John  the  Baptist. 

Obs.  2.  The  church,  which  was  continued  after  the  fall  of  the  Davidic 
Kingdom,  is  nowhere  directly  designated  the  Kingdom  of  God.  While 
under  the  care  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  it  is  not,  and,  according  to 
covenant,  it  cannot  be,  this  Kingdom. 

Obs.  3.  The  Prophets,  in  this  charch,  instead  of  pointing  out  an 
existing  Kingdom,  invariably  represent  it  as  falleti,  and  its  restoration  as 
future. 

Obs,  4.  This  same  Kingdom  was  promised  in  its  restored  form  to  a 
certain  descendant  of  David.  He  was  to  be  its  Restorer.  Now  it  is  folly 
to  hold,  that  the  Kingdom  existed  jast  before  His  appearance.  His 
Advent  and  the  Kingdom  are  inseparably  linked  together,  so  that  the 
offspring  of  David,  the  long  promised  Son,  must  first  appear,  and  then  the 
Kingdom.  This  is  the  order  laid  down  by  all  the  Prophets.  The  King- 
dom is  promised  to  the  Son  of  Man,  and  He  must  first  come  as  man. 

Obs.  5.  The  greatest  looseness  and  latitude  of  opinion  exist  among  able 
writers.  In  Prop.  20,  Obs.  4,  notice  was  taken  how  Thompson  assumes 
the  existence  of  a  Kingdom,  and  that  the  Jews  (against  all  historical  fact) 
believed  themselves  to  be  in  it.  The  Jews  had  no  knowledge  of  a  then  existing 
Kingdom,  for  they  looked,  longed  and  prayed  for  the  Davidic  restored  un- 
der the  Messiah.  Many  writers  imitate  Thompson,  and  even  exceed  him,  for 
they  have  a  continuous  Kingdom  of  God  from  Paradise  down  to  the  present 
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day,  makiDg  no  distinction  whatever.  Others  are  a  little  more  moderate, 
as  e.g.  Prof.  Hengstenberg  (The  Jeios  afid  t1^  Ch,  Church),  who  locate 
''  the  very  beginning  of  the  Kingdom  of  God"  in  the  times  of  Abraham, 
i.e.  lo7ig  oefore  the  Theocracy  was  established.  Of  course,  such  a  writer 
continues  it  on  regardless  of  the  Kingdom's  distinctive  features  and  the 
utterances  of  prophecy. 

The  writer  has  often  been  pained  at  the  recklessness  of  statement  on  this  sabject. 
Many  excellent  authors,  not  distinguishing  what  really  constitutes  a  Theocracy  (Tiz.  : 
God's  condescending  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  an  earthly  Ruler,  etc.)*  make  the  Theocracy 
or  Kingdom  existing  down  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  then  coolly  transfer  it  over  to 
the  Christian  Church.  No  solid  advancement  can  be  made  in  Theology  until  such  utterly 
unfounded  positions  are  relinquished. 

Obs.  C.  Anberlen  {The  Proph.  of  Da7iiel)'hBs  presented  no  prof ounder 
thought  for  the  proper  conception  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  than  that 
which  carefully  discriminates  in  this  matter,  saying  :  ^^  According  to  what 
the  book  (Dan.)  says  of  itself,  it  intends  to  represent  something  infinitely 
deeper  and  more  sublime,  namely,  the  relation  of  the  ttao  fundamental 
powers  of  universal  history,  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
world,  from  the  time  when  the  Kingdom  of  God  ceases  to  exist  as  a 
separate  state,  till  the  time  when  it  shall  bo  re-esfablished  as  such  in  glory." 
Daniel  gives  us  an  epitome  of  the  time,  chronologically,  during  which  the 
Kingdom  does  not  exist  down  to  the  period  of  its  re-establishment,  thus 
supplying  important  links  in  the  prophetical  delineation  of  the  Divine 
Purpose.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  it  includes,  at  least,  the 
period  down  to  John  the  Baptist. 

Even  if  we  were  to  take  the  usual  interpretation  given,  by  our  opponents,  to  Daniel 
(e.g.  chs.  2  and  7)  respecting  the  setting  up  of  Messiah's  Kingdom,  viz.  :  at  the  First  Ad- 
vent, it  would  sustain  the  position  of  our  Proposition.  The  prediction  of  establishing 
the  Kingdom  at  a  particular,  specified  era  is  sufficient  evidence  that  for  some  time,  at 
least,  previously  it  must  not  have  been  in  existence.  The  prophecies  indicate  the  Divine 
Sovereignty  controlling  all  things,  even  while  the  Kingdom  of  God  did  not  exist  on 
earth  as  promised. 

Obs.  7.  Let  the  reader  consider,  what  is  too  much  overlooked,  that  this 
Kingdom  is  one  of  promise  and  here  on  the  earth,  and  hence  does  ^ot  refer 
to  the  divine  nature  of  the  Father  or  of  Christ  considered  in  itself,  separate 
and  apart  from  the  expressed  covenajited  relationship  (comp.  Props.  80  and 
81).  For,  as  Dr.  Storrs  {Diss,  on  Kingdmn^  has  well  remarked,  that  govern- 
ment solely  arising  from,  or  inherent  in,  tne  Divine  Nature  '^  could  not  be 
the  subject  of  promise  or  expectation.''  God's  Sovereignty,  necessarily 
and  eternally  inherent  in  Him  and  pervading  all  things,  is  never  promised, 
only  as  connected  and  abiding  with  David's  seed  in  this  Kingdom.  This 
is  confirmed  by  what  is  said  in  Hebrews  respecting  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  (comp.  Props.  82-84). 

Obs.  8.  The  only  Kingdom  of  God,  distinctively  announced  as  such,  is 
that  one  in  which,  as  we  nave  shown,  God  Himself  condescends  to  act  in 
the  capacity  of  an  earthly  King,  exhibiting  directly  the  functions  of  such 
a  King  in  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  action.  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom,  nons  such  existed  on  earth,  but  a 
sad,  mournful  vacancy  transpired. 
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Ohs.  9.  This  Eingdom  waa  not  preached  to  the  people  immediately 
before  John  the  Baptist  came.  Luke  (16  :  16)  says  that  Jesus  declared  : 
^'  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John  ;  since  that  time  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  preached*^  in  whatever  way  this  is  explained  (see  Judge  Jones's 
Notes,  p.  110,  etc.y  and  Com.  on  Matt.  11  :  12^  13),  it  certainly  implies  a 
period  of  time  preceding  when  the  Kingdom  was  not  directly  offered  for 
acceptance.  The  legitimate  inference  follows^  that  it  was  twt  in  existence. 
It  was^  indeed^  predicted,  promised,  believed  in,  and  expected,  but  it  was 
not  authoritatively  o£Fered  for  present  acceptance  and  realization^  as  was 
done  by  John  and  those  following  him. 

Ohs.  10.  That  the  Kingdom  did  not  thus  exist,  is  very  apparent  from 
the  language  of  John  himself  (Matt.  3:2):  '*  Repent  ye,  for  the  King- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand,^*  implying,  forcibly,  that  for  some  time  it  had 
^lot  been  near,  seeing  that  it  now  drew  nigh. 

Obs.  11.  This  teaches  us  in  what  light  to  consider  the  notion  entertained 
by  numerous  eminent  writers  (as  e.g.  Hengstenberg  in  Tlie  Jews  and  the 
Uh.  Church)^  viz.  :  that  the  Christian  Church,  as  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is 
simply  a  continuance  of  an  existing  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Jewish  nation. 
It  is  fmidamefitally  erroneous,  and  7fiost  seriously  affects  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture.     (Comp.  Props,  on  the  Church.) 

Obs.  12.  Many  able  theologians  folly  indorse  our  Proposition  as  a  self- 
evident  fact.  Thus  e.g.  Van  Oosterzee  {TheoL  N.  Test.)mdke&  the  King- 
dom of  God  something  ^^  neWy^^  not  a  mere  uninterrupted  continuatioD, 
*'*'  for  it  has  first  come  nigh  in  the  fulness  of  time  (Matt.  4  :  17) ;  it  did  not 
before  exist  on  earth."  While  guarding  i^ainst  one  extreme  (i.e.  to  make 
out  the  Ch.  Church  a  continuation  of  the  Kingdom),  he  falls,  however, 
into  another  when  he  asserts  that  '^  it  did  not  before  exist  on  earth,"  which 
is  pointedly  contradicted  by  the  previous  establishment  of  the  Theocracy, 
that  was,  par  excelleiicey  the  Kingdom  of  God,  by  its  withdrawal  and 
promised  restoration. 
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Peoposition  38.  John  the  Ba/ptist  preached  that  this  Kingdom ^ 
predicted  hy  the  Prophets^  was  "  nigh  at  hamdr 

This  Kingdom  was  to  be  oflfered  to  the  Jewish  nation,  and  John's 
mission  was  to  pr^are  the  nation  for  its  acceptance.  However  men 
may  explain  the  lungdom  itself,  the  fact  stated  is  not  disputed. 

Obs,  1.  But  right  here,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  New  Test,  narrative, 
pious  and  good  men,  under  a  mistaken  view  of  the  Kingdom  to  which 
John's  preaching  does  not  correspond,  endeavor  to  lessen  the  knowledge  and 
the  importance  of  John.  This  is  done  by  misapplying  a  passage  of 
Scripture,  so  that  the  idea  is  boldly  advanced  that  John's  teaching,  in 
comparison  with  what  is  now  taught,  is  of  comparative  little  value.  One 
commentator  even  informs  us  that  the  lowest  teacher  in  the  church — a 
Sunday-school  teacher  is  mentioned — stands  higher  than  John.  So  long 
as  men  can  degrade  a  heaven-appmited  preacher  of  the  Kingdom  to  so  low 
a  scale  in  knowledge  and  standing,  it  is  vain  to  expect  them  to  give  us  a 
consistent  and  scriptural  view  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood. 

Before  prooeedin^,  it  is  necessaiy  to  vindicate  the  standing  of  the  first  N.  Test, 
preacher  from  the  disparaging  yiews  announced  by  Barnes  (the  oommentat  or  alladed  to), 
Soott,  Clarke,  Nast,  and  others,  and  found  in  almost  every  Life  of  Christ.  It  is  a  gross 
mistalLe  to  make  (as  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  1,  p.  294)  "  the  hmnblest  child  of  the 
New  Covenant  more  richly  endowed  than  the  greatest  prophet  of  the  Old."  Lange, 
liatt.  11  : 7-16,  gives  several  interpretations,  all  more  or  less  defective.  Dr.  Schaff, 
foot-note  to  Lange* s  Com,,  Biatt.  3:1,  nnable  to  follow  the  wild  interpretations  usually 
presented,  jasUy  makes  the  comparison  one  of  **  standpoint  and  official  station,"  but 
hampered  by  the  idea  of  its  being  still  in  some  way  related  to  the  present  church  weak- 
ens its  force.  Jones,  Notes  on  Scripture  (p.  65),  gives  the  best  comment  and  interpreta- 
tion that  we  have  seen  consistent  with  fact  and  the  analogy  of  Scriptnre.  Hengstenberg 
( C^ristol,,  B.  3,  S.  460)  defends  the  higher  character,  etc.,  of  John.  The  passage  referred 
to,  supposed  to  teach  the  low  standard  of  John  in  comparison  with  believers  of  this  dis- 
pensation, is  found  in  Biatt.  11  :  11  and  Luke  7  :  28  :  "  Verily,  I  say  nnto  yon,  among 
them  that  are  bom  of  women  there  hath  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist ; 
notwithstanding  he  that  is  least  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he.**  Onr  Savionr, 
nndonbtedly,  refers  to  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  as  it  will  be  established  at  His  Second  Ad- 
vent, as  our  Propositions  tend  to  show,  for  the  chnrch  is  only  prepcuuUve  to  that  still 
fatare,  coming  Kingdom,  in  which  Uie  least  that  inherits  is  greater  in  official  standing, 
more  highly  honored,  than  John  was  in  his  official  position.  Leaving  what  follows  to 
indicate  the  tnithfnlness  of  this  application  of  a  perverted  passage,  it  may  be  only 
added  :  it  certainly  requires  great  assurance  for  any  one,  teacher  or  not,  to  assert,  from 
the  language  of  Jesns,  that  he  is,  or  that  his  fellows  are,  superior  to  John,  in  view  of 
John's  character,  inspiration,  and  mission.  Admitting  fully  the  blessings,  privileges, 
and  increased  knowledge  of  some  things  that  we  now  enjoy,  yet  a  little  reflection  over 
the  constant  attendance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  sublimity  of  that  authoritative  preaching 
by  which  he  commanded  all  to  repent,  the  consciousness  of  His  being  a  Forerunner  of 
the  Messiah,  the  spotless  character  maintained,  the  faithfulness  unto  deatii,  should 
cause  persons  to  suspect,  at  once,  that  reference  is  made  to  those  who  actually  inherit  the 
Kingdom ;  who  have  actually  become,  and  realize  their  honor  and  glory  as  kings  and 
prieaia  ;  who  will  then  be  greater  than  John  in  every  respect,  while  Jolm,  also,  in  that 
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Eingdom  will  ooonpy  a  sHU  higher  position  than  the  one  snstained  at  the  First  Advent. 
(Comp.  following  Propositions.)  Fairbaim  ( Topology,  p.  48)  accords  with  the  present 
general  yiew  that  '*  the  most  eminent  in  spirittial  light  and  privilege  before  were  still 
decidedly  inferior  even  to  the  less  distinguished  members  of  the  Messiah's  Kingdom'* 
(i.e.  according  to  his  view  of  the  Eingdom,  the  present  Chnrch).  But  feeling  a  certain 
inoongmity  in  such  an  application  (which  so  unjustly  contrasts,  an  inspired  man  with 
uninspired),  he  gives  us  the  following  note  which  speaks  for  itself  :  "  Matt.  11  :  11, 
where  it  is  said  respecting  John  the  Baptist  *  notwithstanding  he  that  is  least  in  the 
Eingdom  of  heaven,  is  greater  than  he.*  The  older  English  versions  retain  the  com- 
parative, and  rendered  '  he  that  is  less  in  the  Eingdom  of  heaven'  (Wy cliff e,  Tyndale^ 
Cranmer,  the  Oeneva) ;  ,and  so  also  Winer,  GreekGr.,  §  36,  3,  '  he  who  occupies  some 
lower  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.'  Lightfoot,  Hengstenberg,  and  many  others  ap.  ' 
prove  of  this  milder  sense,  as  it  may  be  called  ;  but  Alf  ord  in  his  recent  Com.  adheres  still 
to  the  stronger  '  the  least ;'  and  so  does  Steir  in  his  *  Reden  Jesu,*  who  in  illustrating 
the  thought,  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  '  a  mere  child  that  knows  the  catechism,  and  can  say 
the  Lord's  prayer,  both  knows  and  possesses  more  than  the  Old  Test,  can  give,  and  so 
far  stands  higher  and  nearer  to  God  than  John  the  Baptist. '  One  cannot  but  feel  that 
this  is  putting  something  like  a  strain  on  our  Lord's  declaration."  Fairbaim  indeed  re- 
laxes **  the  strain"  somewhat,  but  continues  it. 

Obs.  2.  Others,  again,  in  the  way  of  eulogizing  John  as  a  preacher  of 
the  coming  Kingdom,  exalt  him  beyond  what  the  langnage  and  facts  will 
bear.  Thus  e.g.  Judge  Jones  {Notes)  correctly  rejecting  the  interpretation 
of  Barnes,  etc.,  adds  :  *^  None  greater  than  he  will  ever  appear  till  all 
things  shall  be  restored,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  shall  come.''  The 
language  of  Jesus,  however,  only  says  that  none  greater  had  arisen  to  that 
time,  and  we  have  no  authority  to  continue  the  comparison  down  to  the 
Sec,  Advent.  The  apostles  were  also  preachers  of  this  Kingdom,  dso 
specially  called,  specially  inspired,  etc.,  and  are  specially  honored  as  the 
founders  of  the  Ch.  Church.  So  also  Oosterzee  {T%eof,  N.  TesL^  p.  37) 
informs  us  that  in  John  ^^prophetism  attains  its  point  of  culmination." 
Bat  this  is  opposed  to  fact :  others  prophesied  after  John,  as  e.g.  Paul  in 
Thess.,  Jesus  in- lengthy  and  remarkable  predictions,  and  John  the  Bev- 
elator  giving  us  the  words  of  Jesus  in  tne  Apocalypse,  John  predicted 
but  little  in  comparison  with  those  who  followed  him. 

Ohs.  3.  John  preached  ^^the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom,^^  just  as  Jesus,  the 
twelve,  and  the  seventy  afterward  preacned  it.  Attention  is  simply  directed 
to  this,  because  some  assert  that  there  is  no  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
unless  a  crucified  Redeemer  is  proclaimed.  But  we  have  here  and  previous 
to  the  death  of  Jesus  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom  proclaimed  to  the  nation. 

Ois.  4.  Some  able  writers  (as  e.g.  Bernard,  Bampton  Lectures^  "  The 
Progress  of  Poctrine,*'  Lee.  2)  take  the  i)osition  that  "  The  Gospel,  con- 
sidered as  fact,  was  begun  at  the  Incarnation  and  completed  at  the  Resur- 
rection ;  but  the  Gospel,  considered  as  Doctrine,  be^n  from  the  first 
preaching  of  Jesus,  and  was  completed  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit" 
This  is,  however,  too  circumscriptive  ;  for  the  Gospel  was  announced  pre- 
viously to  the  preaching  of  Jesus  by  John,  and  was  contained  in  the  Old 
Test.  The  facts  pertaining  to  the  Gospel  extend  beyond  the  resurrection^ 
even  to  Christ's  present  exaltation,  through  this  intermediate  period  down, 
to  the  Second  Advent.  To  make  the  Gospel  perfect,  faith  must  accept  aa 
facts  (owing  to  certainty  and  assurance  of  fulfilment)  things  that  are 
future.     The  Gospel  could  be  no  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  until  their  calling 
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and  adoption  was  divinely  assamed  and  demonstrated,  i.e.  in  an  official 
manner.  The  Gospel,  when  employed  as  a  general  term  to  embrace  aJl 
that  relates  to  Salvation,  cannot  be  thus  circumscribed  ;  in  particulars  (as 
e.g.  relating  to  call  of  Gentiles,  to  the  Person  or  Life  of  Jesus,  etc.)  it 
may  be  limited. 
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Proposition  39,  John   the  Baptist  was  iwt  igruyrant  of  the 
Kingdom  that  he  preached. 

The  prevailing  view,  indorsed  by  a  multitude  of  eminent  theolo- 
gians, IS  that  John  was  ignorant  of  i.e.,  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of,  the  Kingdom  he  proclaimed.  Numerous  works  proceed 
to  tell  us  how  "Za2^>"  and  ^^ carnal^ ^  John's  ideas  were,  without 
X)erceiving  th£  fatal  flaw  introduced ;  without  realizing  that  they 
are  actually  sapping  the  very  foundations  of  inspiration,  and  g^vin^ 
to  infidelity  its  strongest  weapons  against  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity. 

The  ablest  writers,  under  the  preoonoeived  view  that  a  sabseanent  change  was  sab- 
stituted  in  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom,  do  gross  injustice  to  John  the  Baptist.  Thus  e.g. 
Ebrard  (Oospd  History,  p.  283)  makes  Jolm  totally  ignorant  of  the  Kingdom  and  of  "  the 
formation  of  a  compact '  Kingdom  of  Christ'  " — and  "  he  received  no  revelation  from 
God  on  this  matter,  bat  vxls  l^  to  his  own  conclusions," — also  making  John  less  "  in  in- 
sight*' than  any  member  of  tne  present  church.  A  multitude  of  quotations,  expressing 
the  same  idea,  could  readily  be  gathered. 

Obs.  1.  Any  theory  of  the  Kingdom  which  makes  the  first  great 
preacher  of  the  Kingdom — ^a  preacher  svecially  prepared,  sent,  and 
inspired — i^orant  of  the  leading  subject  tnat  he  was  delegated,  specifi- 
cally commissioned  to  announce,  is  not  only  open  to  the  gravest  suspicion, 
but  ought  to  be  rejected  as  unworthy  of  God. 

Obs.  2.  What  was  John's  conception  of  the  Messiah's  Kingdom  ?  Let 
those  who  consider  John  to  be  mistaken  inform  us,  and  let  the  reader 
judge  for  himself  whether  it  is  not  the  very  idea  of  the  Kingdom  embra^ 
m  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  prophets  (Prop.  21),  and  in  a  restored 
Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom.  Thus  e.g.  Neander  {lAfe  of  Christy  ch.  2, 
s.  40)  truthfully  admits  that  ^'  he  expects  this  Kingdom  to  be  visible," 
'^  existing  in  communion  with  the  divine  life,  with  the  Messiah  as  its 
visible  King  ;  so  that,  what  had  not  been  the  case  before,  the  idea  of  the 
Theocracy  and  its  m^anifestation  should  precisely  correspond  to  each  othery" 
and  **  his  expectations  of  a  visible  realization  of  the  Theocracy  shows  him 
as  yet  upon  Old  Test,  ground,**  That  is,  John  expected  the  restoration  of 
the  Theocracy  in  an  exalted  manner  under  the  Messiah,  just  as  the 
prophets  plainly  predicted.  Was  he  mistaken  in  this  conception  ?  Many 
say  that  he  was,  simply  because  such  a  conception  was  not  realized  at  the 
Firsfc  Advent,  and  down  to  the  present  day  no  such  Kingdom  has  existed, 
and,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted^  that  he  misapprehended  the  nature  of 
the  Kingdom  ;  that  the  church  musfc  be  the  Kingdom  intended  ;  that  the 
prophecies  pertaining  to  the  restored  Theocracy  must  be  spiritualized  to 
suit  the  present  church,  etc.,  thus  overlooking  tlie  fact,  clearly  given, 
that  for  certain  reasons  (which  will  hereafter  be  given  in  detail)  the  very 
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Xingdcym  preached  and  anticipated  by  John  wcis  postponed.  Instead  of 
allowing  God's  Word  to  speak,  and  having  faith  in  it  that  it  will  yet  be 
fulfilled  as  written,  this  lack  of  faith,  based  on  a  supposed  never  to  be 
realized  fulfilment,  is  made  the  measure  of  John's  preaching  and  of  God's 
Divine  Purpose.     Is  it  wise  or  prudent  f 

So  weak  and  insignificant  is  John's  preaching,  so  Jewish  in  its  nature  and  intent,  in 
the  estimation  of  many,  that  it  is  passed  by  without  comment,  or  even  notice,  in  books 
"where  we  natnraUy,  from  the  snbject  discussed,  seek  to  find  it,  as  iUustrated,  e.g.  in 
Tire8.  Edwards's  His.  of  RedemplUm.  Books  giving  a  history  of  Christ,  and  including  that 
of  Jolm  the  Baptist,  are  veiy  careful  not  to  touch  the  preaching  of  the  Kingdom,  or  to 
inform  us  what  Kingdom  he  proclaimed,  but  waive  the  whole  matter  by  telling  us,  in 
general  phrases,  that  John  endeavored  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  coming  Messiah,  as 
exemplified,  e.g.  in  Fleetwood's  Life  cf  Christ.  Commentators,  with  lack  of  fairness  and 
candor,  pass  by  the  real  facts  (as  they  wiU  be  shown  in  following  Propositions)  of  John's 
preaching  of  the  Kingdom,  and  present  such  a  modernized  version  of  the  language,  as  if 
that  accurately  represented  John's  belief,  that  they  impose  upon  the  ignorant  and  un- 
"waiy  reader,  as  shown,  e.g.  in  Barnes's  Notes  on  Matt.  3  :  2.  Thus  the  Baptist  suffers  from 
neglect,  from  the  slights  of  believers,  and  from  the  inserting  a  meaning  into  his  language 
that  he  never  for  a  moment  entertained. 

Obs.  3.  If  John  is  specially  called  to  })reach  this  Kingdom^  and  yet 
labors  under  delusion,  ^ross  error  respecting  its  nature,  we  ask,  Whom,  then, 
can  we  trust  ?  Let  the  reader  ponder  these  facts :  that  this  John  was 
consecrated  to  the  ministerial  ofiSce  from  the  womb  (Luke  1  :  15) ;  that  for 
this  purpose  he  was  brought  forth  beyond  the  ordinary  coarse  of  nature 
(Luke  1  :  18)  ;  that  he  was  under  such  Divine  guidance  as  (Luke  1  :  15, 
etc.)  to  be  **  filled  with  the  Holy  Ohosf^  ;  constituted  **  the  prophet  of  the 
Highest^';  ^^to  give  knowledge  of  salvation**;  and  (John.  1 :  7)  to  be  "a 
witness  of  the  light*'  ;— and  then  is  it  credible,  even  supposable,  that  such 
a  Prophet  and  \Vitne8s,  thus  filled  with  the  Spirit,  should  grossly  blunder 
in  declaring  the  leading  subject  of  his  preaching,  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  ? 
Yet  such  IS  the  opinion  of  multitudes,  learned  and  unlearned,  while  in- 
fidels langh  and  sneer  at  this  practically  acknowledged  lowering  of  a 
divinely  commissioned  preacher  of  the  Kingdom.  Surely,  if  this  is  so,  viz., 
that  he  misapprehended  the  Kingdom,  then  upon  what  does  his  credibility 
as  a  prophet  depend  ?  If  mistaken  in  the  most  vital  part  of  his  mission, 
why  was  he  not  in  error  concerning  the  rest  ?  Now,  against  all  such  dis- 
bonoring  theories,  we  take  the  ground,  sustained  both  by  Scripture  and 
the  Primitive  Church  view,  that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  his  preaching ; 
that  he  knew  fnll  well  what  Kingdom  he  was  to  tender  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  far  better  than  the  multitude  which  denies  its  correctness ;  and 
that  if  such  a  Kingdom,  as  he  believed  in  and  proclaimed,  was  not  realized, 
we  must  allow  the  Scriptures  themselves  to  assign  the  reasons  for  such  a 
delay.  This,  indeed,  requires  faith,  but  it  is  a  faith  abundantly  sustained 
by  facts. 

Obs.  4.  There  is  something  inconsistent  in  Neander  and  others  opposing 
the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  embraced  in  the  preaching  of  John  and  the 
disciples,  as  being  an  imperfect  conception  of  its  nature,  etc.,  and  yet  in 
their  development  theorj^,  when  the  world  is  renewed,  they  have,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  virtually  the  same  notion  expressed.  Thus  e.g, 
Keander  :  '*  in  fine,  the  end  of  this  development  appears  to  be  (though  not, 
indeed,  simply  as  its  natural  result)  a  complete  realization  of  the  Divine 
Kingdom  which   Christ  established  in  its  outward  manifestation,  fully 
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answering  to  its  idea ;  a  perfect  world  dominion  of  Christ  and  of  His 
organs,  a  world  purified  and  transformed,  to  become  the  seat  of  His 
universal  Empire.^*  Why,  then,  so  strenuously  reject  and  oppose  John's 
idea  of  the  Kingdom,  an  outward  visible  Kingdom,  resulting  in  a  world 
dominion,  etc.,  ii  their  own  attached  notion,  in  place  of  it,  is  ultimately 
at  its  consummation  to  bring  this  to  pass  ? 

Ohs.  5.  The  reader  will  find,  in  looking  over  authors,  interpreters,  etc, 
that  many  of  them,  whilst  having  much  to  say  about  John's  preaching 
repentance,  omit,  as  a  tender  subject  beset  with  difficulties,  all  allusions  to 
his  preaching  the  Kingdom,  although  repentance  is  only  described  as  a 
means  for  attaining  to  the  Kingdom.  The  greater  is  sacrificed  to  the 
lesser,  or  else,  with  their  church -kingdom  theory  prejudging  the  case,  and 
not  knowing  how  to  reconcile  John's  preaching  with  his  special  call,  etc., 
they  simply  let  it  alone.  But  other  expositors  and  writers  approach  the 
subject  frankly,  and  candidly  tell  us  what  were  the  views  of  John,  con- 
firming Neander's  opinion  (Obs.  2).  Thus  e.g.  Meyer  U^otn.  Matt.  3  : 2) 
acknowledges  that  he  did,  in  his  idea  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  embrace 
^' the  political  element,**  The  author  of  Bcce  Homo  admits  that  he 
^^  meant  that  the  Theocracy  was  to  be  restored.'*  Reuss  {His.  Ch.  Theol., 
p.  124)  says,  **  After  all,  John  the  Baptist  was  still  a  Jew;  he  looked  for 
the  brilliant  and  august  inauguration  of  the  Kingdom  which  he  had  pro- 
claimed with  so  much  fervor  and  devotedness,"  etc.,  i.e.  a  Jewish  King- 
dom, such  as  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  prophecies  conveyed.  Such 
testimonies  could  be  multiplied,  but  these  are  sufficient.  Others  refer  to 
this  matter  in  a  half-apologetic  tone,  a  lamely  explanatory  manner,  that 
only  makes  the  defect  the  more  glaring.  Thus  e.g.  Olshausen  {Com.  Matt. 
2  :  3)  says  :  '^  If  now  we  ask  in  what  sense  John  the  Baptist  may  have 
understood  the  Kingdom,  it  is  most  probable  that  in  his  relation  to  the 
law,  he  conceived  of  it  with  the  generality  and  indeterminatencss  of  the 
Old  Test.,  but  without  incorporating  with  the  idea  anything  false.  We 
may  concede  a  certain  affinity  between  John's  notions  of  the  Messiah's 
Kingdom  and  those  that  prevailed  among  the  people."  This  extract 
speaks  for  itself  and  needs  no  comment,  seeing  that  the  '^  indeterminate- 
ness"  is  with  Olshausen  and  not  with  John  or  the  Old  Test.  Van  Oosterzee, 
[Theoh  N.  Test.,  s.  7),  while  apparently  avoiding  the  main  point  (i.e.  the 
Kingdom  preached  by  John),  refers  to  m%  preaching  in  this  way  :  "  Never- 
theless, compared  with  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  and  His  apostles,  is  the 
testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  relatively  poor,  and  not  essentially  raised 
above  the  standpoint  of  the  Old  Test,"  We  gratefully  and  heartily  accept 
of  the  standpoint  assigned  to  John,  and  will  prove  from  Scripture  (not 
assertion  or  assumption)  that  John's  testimony  and  conception  was  the 
truths  confirmed  by  covenant  and  the  oath  of  the  Almighty,  and  therefore 
relatively  and  inexpressibly  rich. 

Obs.  6.  Those,  of  course,  who  assume  that  the  weakest  believer  who  now 
attempts  to  preach  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  far  greater  than  John  (Prop. 
38,  Obs.  1)  have  no  hesitancy  in  rejecting  John's  views  of  the  Kingdom. 
John,  being  less  than  the  least  in  this  dispensation  (e.g.  Fairbairn,  On 
Proph.y  p.  163),  it  follows  that  every  believer  can  tell  us  far  better  what 
the  Kingdom  is  than  John  was  able,  although  specially  called  to  preach  it. 
If  this  IS  so,  how  comes  it  that  the  great  and  learned  theologians  of  this 
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dispensation  present  us  so  man^  definitions  and  meanings,  several  kinds  of 
kingdoms,  etc.,  and  that  there  is  such  a  lack  ot  uniformity  ot  belief  among 
them  ?  If  all  are  greater  preachers  than  John,  if  they  have  mora  knowledge 
and  clearer  conceptions,  why,  then,  do  we  not  find  them  expressed  ?  (comp. 
Prop.  3).  Fairness  to  John  requires  that  we  should  accept  of  his  preaching 
until  it  \^  proven  to  be  erroneous  ;  simple  assertion,  however  repeated  by 
the  learned,  does  not  condemn  him. 

As  an  illnstration  how  recent  Roman  Catholio  writers  treat  the  snbject,  ignoring  its 
difficnlties  pertaining  to  their  Chnrch-Kiogdom  view,  we  present  the  two  foUowing  :  Dr. 
Alzog  ( Univ.  Ch,  His.,  toI.  1,  p.  147),  speeding  of  John,  says  :  "  He,  nnlike  them  (i.e. 
other  prophets),  did  not  pat  off  to  an  indefinite  fntnre  the  amelioration  which  he  prom- 
ised, but  proclaimed  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  already  amonp:  men,  and  that  the 
least  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  (i.e.  the  Church)  was  greater  than  he."  Dr.  Butter  (Life 
<^  Jesus,  p.  99),  after  telling  us  that  John  said,  "  Do  penance,  for  the  Kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand,'*  pronounces  the  Kingdom  to  be  *'  that  inward  and  spiritual  reign  which  be- 
gins here  on  earth  by  &ith  showing  its  charity  and  good  works,  and  which  wiU  attain  its 
utmost  completion  in  heaven  by  Uie  perfection  of  charity ;  a  reign  which  consists  in 
this,  that  Almighty  God,  having,  through  Jesus  Christ,  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  devil 
over  the  hearts  of  men,  sovereignly  reigns  there  in  Uiis  life  by  knowledge  and  love,  and 
in  the  next  life  by  the  sights  and  enjoyment  of  the  divine  essence,  which  constitutes 
our  external  happiness."  Comp.  Props.  19,  20,  21,  22,  37,  41,  etc.,  and  also  90  to  109. 
The  same  view  is  held  by  a  multitude  of  Protestants,  although  such  a  Kingdom  has  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  the  eovenarUed  and  oathbound  one. 
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Proposition  40.  Tke  Tiearera  of  John  believed  that  lie  preached  to 
th&in  the  Kingdom  predictea  by  the  Prophets^  and  in  the  sense 
held  by  themselves. 

This  follows  from  the  preceding  Propositions,  and  is  also  admit- 
ted by  many  eminent  writers. 

Obs.  1.  The  Jewish  belief  in  a  restored  Theocratic-Dayidic  Kingdom 
has  been  noticed  (Prop.  20),  as  supported  by  the  grammatical  sense  of  the 
prophecies  (Prop.  21),  and  the  election  of  the  nation  (Prop.  24),  eta  The 
preaching  of  John,  giying  no  explanation  of  the  Kingdom,  indicatiye  that 
the  Kingdom  is  something  well  Known  (Prop.  19),  and  the  employment  of 
current  phraseology  without  change  of  meaning  (Props.  22  and  23),  etc. — 
all  proves  the  correctness  of  our  position. 

Obs.  2.  The  grammatical  sense  was  the  only  one  then  used  in  relation  to 
the  Kingdom,  producing  unity  of  belief  in  a  restored  Dayidic  Kingdom. 

Even  the  Babbins,  who  had  abready  largely  perverted  Scripture  by  allegorical  and 
mystical  interpretations,  still  clnng  with  nnswerring  faith  to  the  plain  grammatical 
sense  when  it  related  to  the  Kingdom.  The  testimony  on  this  point  is  oyerwhehning  ; 
as  mnch  of  it  is  presented  under  various  Propositions,  it  need  not  be  repeated. 

Obs.  3.  The  unity  of  belief  in  the  same  restored  Kingdom  is  eyidenced 
by  John's  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  raising  up  no  disputation  concerning 
it.  Had  he  preached  the  modem  yiew,  it  would  ineyitably  haye  excited 
disputes  and  appeals  to  the  prophets. 

Obs.  4.  The  exclusiyeness  (Prop.  29)  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  prophecies 
describing  but  one  Kingdom  (Prop.  35),  etc.,  forbid  the  idea  that  there 
was  an  antagonism  of  belief  between  the  preacher  and  the  hearer.  There 
might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  imposed  condition  of 
repentance,  but  there  could  be  none  concerning  the  Kingdom  so  far  as 
related  to  its  essential  nature. 

Obs.  5.  This  fact  of  a  unison  of  vieto  respjectin^  the  King^dom  alone 
satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  exceeding  breyity  with  which  it  is  men* 
tioned.     It  is  taken  for  granted  that  no  difference  of  opinion  existed. 

Obs.  6.  The  unity  of  agreement  also  accounts  for  so  little  descriptiye  of 
the  Kingdom  being  giyen  in  detail  in  the  New  Test.  It  was  fully  known 
and  described  in  the  prophets  ;  now  to  haye  entered  into  a  detailed  state- 
ment and  particularized  the  restored  Davidic  Khigdoyn^  would  unfiecessarily 
haye  excited  the  open  hostility  of  the  jealous  and  persecuting  Roman 
Empire. 
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Cimaras  and  others  have  made  this  feature  an  objection  to  John  the  Baptist  and 
Jesus,  viz.  :  that  devoted  to  the  Jewish  ideal  of  a  Kingdom,  the  restored  Bavidio,  they 
virtually  became  conspirators  against  the  authority  of  the  Caesars.  This  is  nothing  new, 
for  it  was  this  accusation  that  influenced  Pilate  to  give  up  Jesus  to  crucifixion,  and  led 
to  the  just  superscription  of  the  cross.  The  whole  matter  rests  upon  the  priority  of 
claims,  the  justness  of  conquest,  the  authority  of  6k>d,  the  manner  of  introducing  the 
Kingdom,  etc.  Foreseeing,  as  we  shall  show,  the  result,  the  greatest  prvdence  was  exercised 
in  this  matter  to  avoid  unnecessary  persecution,  and  when  it  was  finally  known  that  the 
Kingdom  was  postponed  to  the  Second  Advent,  to  be  introduced  by  the  power  of  Jesus 
Christ,  then,  in  view  of  the  prophecies  which  foretold  their  continued  existence  down  to 
the  Advent,  believers  were  taught  that  the  existing  governments  were  ordained  or  ap- 
pointed of  God — not  that  they  were  sacred  (as  daim^),  but  allowed  as  a  necessary  re- 
quirement, etc. 

Obs.  7.  This  unity  of  agreement  is  also  seen  in  John  doing  his  preaching 
in  the  wilderness — that  is,  east  from  Jerusalem  in  the  o|)en  country,  away 
from  the  large  cities.  He  and  his  hearers,  both  believing  in  a  restored 
Davidic  Kingdom^  and  he  endeavoring  by  repentance  to  prepare  the  nation 
for  its  coming,  those  large  gatherings  of  Jews  and  the  preaching  of  such  a 
Kingdom  would  necessarily  have  excited  inquiry  and  the  pressure  of 
Roman  power.  Hence  (especially  in  view  of  the  foreseen  rejection)  the 
iiiviost  caution,  consistent  with  John's  mission,  is  observed. 

If  the  modem  prevailing  view  of  the  Kingdom  is  the  correct  one,  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  John's  avoidance  of  the  centres  of  influence,  as  e.g.  Jerusalem. 

Obs,  8.  The  agreement  of  opinion  is  seen  in  the  disciples  of  John,  who, 
as  far  as  known,  held  to  the  coming  of  the  restored  Davidic  Kingdom 
under  the  Messiali. 

Obs.  9.  John  and  his  hearers  certainly  had  no  other  yiews  than  those 
entertained  by  following  preachers  of  the  Kingdom,  as  e.g.  the  apostles ; 
see  Acts  1  :  6. 

Obs,  10.  The  agreement  of  opinion  is  frankly  admitted  by  many  of  our 
opponents,  whom  we  have  quoted,  and  whom  we  shall  hereafter  quote,  as 
e.g.  Knapp  {Ch.  Theol),  Neander  {idfe  of  Christ,  etc.),  and  others* 

Obs,  11.  It  is  in  view  of  such  agreement  of  opinion  that  Ecce  Homo 
declares  (p.  13,  etc.)  that  John  tried  to  renew  the  old  Covenant  by  promis- 
ing "  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Theocracy,"  adding,  "  he  haa  renewed 
the  old  Theocratic  Covenant  with  the  nation.  But  not  all  the  nation  was 
fit  to  remain  in  such  a  covenant,''  etc. 
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Proposition  41.  The  Kingdom  was  not  establisTied  under  Jokn*s 
ministry. 

It  could  not  be,  because  no  restored  Theocracy^  such  as  the 

{)rophets  predicted,  the  covenant  demanded,  and  he  preached,  f ol- 
owed.  This  is  seen  by  the  failure  of  John's  mission,  which  was 
designed  to  prepare,  if  possible,  consistently  with  moral  freedom, 
the  nation  for  the  Kingdom. 

Obs.  1.  John  was  not  conscious  of  a  Kingdom  being  established,  as  is 
noticeable  in  the  message  that  he  sent,  shortly  before  his  death,  from 
prison  to  Jesus. 

Consider  the  position  of  John  in  prison,  and  imagine  the  thoughts  that  mnst  have 
arisen  in  his  mind  while  confined  for  several  months  in  the  fortress.  Ho  had  preached 
the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  conditioned  on  repentance  ;  he  had  seen  and  announced  the 
Messiah,  throngh  whom,  as  he  fondl}'  anticipated,  the  Kingdom  was  to  be  established. 
Just  before  his  imprisonment  he  had  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Messiah  would  be 
received,  and  hence  looked  for  a  speedy  visible  Messianic  Kingdom.  Now  it  is  supposed 
(e.g.  Neander's  Life  of  Clirisl,  S.  135)  that  doubts  arose  in  John's  mind  rejecting  the 
Messiah  on  account  of  the  delay.  But  this  could  not  possMy  &e,  owing  to  John's  specific 
mission,  his  testimony  to  Jesus,  his  having  seen  the  atteuting  divine  manifestation,  and 
his  having  heurd  the  confirming  voice  from  heaven.  John  had  no  doubts  concerning  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus.  How,  then,  interpret  the  action  of  sending  his  disciples  to  Jesus  ? 
The  explanation  follows  naturally  from  the  hopes  entertained  by  him,  and  the  condition 
in  which  he  was  placed.  Being  imprisoned,  the  hope  of  a  speedy  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  (for  had  he  not  seen  the  Messiah  ?)  implanted  the  hope  of  a  speedy  release 
from  his  prison  ;  for  then,  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  as  predicted  by  the  prophets, 
he  would  necessarily  experience  deliverance  from  his  enemies  (as  Zacharias  believed, 
Luke  1  :  74).  Such  thoughts  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  belief,  hope,  and  situa- 
tion, have  passed  through  his  mind.  To  satisfy  his  mind  respecting  release,  whether 
the  Kingdom  would  be  soon  established,  he  sends  two  of  his  disciples  (Matt.  11  :  2,  3), 
with,  in  his  estimation,  a  test  question  :  *'  art  Thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look 
for  another?"  Now  if  we  but  reflect  that  (As  Olshausen,  Com,  loci  has  well  remarked, 
comp.  Whitby  loci.)  '*  the  Coming  One  "  or  ** '  He  that  Cometh,*  has  a  fixed  doctrinal 
signification,  viz. :  the  Messiah'*  (denoting  the  One  who  should  restore  the  Davidic  King- 
dom)— this  was  a  most  delicate  way  of  asking  why  the  Kingdom  was  not  establie^ed,  why 
there  was  a  delay  in  its  restoration.  John  proclaimed  Him  as  '*  the  Coming  One,"  and 
thus  reminds  Jesus  of  the  fact  by  the  question  ;  but,  in  view  of  the  non-appearance  of 
the  Kingdom  and  of  his  confinement  in  consequence,  also  in  the  latter  clause  indirectly 
urges  Jesus  to  make  no  delay,  invites  Him  to  hasten  and  manifest  His  Messianic  mission. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  draw  from  the  narrative  the  idea  of  John's  wavering  in  his  Mes- 
sianic faith  (as  unbelief  has  it),  or  of  his  being  momentarily  grievously  tempted  (as 
Olshausen),  or  that  he  misapprehended  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  (as  Ebrard,  note  to 
Olshauseni,  (comp.  Whitby  and  Scott  loci)  etc.,  but  rather  as  Kendrick  (note  to  Olshau- 
sen, loci)  '^  that  John  stumbled  rather  at  our  Saviour's  sloioness  in  assuming  to  Himself 
that  temporal  dominion  which  doubtless  formed  a  part  of  his  view  of  the  function  of  the 
Messiah,*'  or  as  Lange  (Com.  loci),  that  he  desired  "  himself  to  witness  the  manifestation 
of  that  Kingdom  of  heaven  which  he  had  announced,"  and  which,  as  a  resultant,  would 
bring  deliverance.  John  thus  expresses  his  hope  in  the  Kingdom,  virtually  saying  :  If, 
as  I  believe.  Thou  art  the  Messiah,  why  not  establish  the  Kingdom  and  impart  freedom  ; 
it  was  an  appeal.    Now  notice  Chirst's  admirable  reply  :  Well  knowing  that  the  King- 
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dom  iDOuld  he  postponed  on  acconnt  of  the  nation's  nnworthiness,  He  does  not  reject  John's 
Messianic  hopes,  but  simply  confirms  His  Messianic  character  by  an  appeal  to  His 
works— thus  confirming  John's  faith  in  Himself  as  the  Messiah  without  intimating  when 
the  Messianic  expectations  would  be  realized.  Renan  {Life  of  Christy  p.  189)  says,  that 
when  John's  disciples  returned  to  him  from  Jesus,  *'  we  are  led  to  believe  that,  in  spite 
of  his  consideration  for  Jesus,  John  did  not  consider  that  he  was  to  realize  the  divine 
promises."  This  is  an  utterly  unfair  and  unjust  influence.  We  have  seen  why  Jesus 
could  not  be  more  specific  in  answering  John — the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom  is  the 
reason—but  this  did  not  forbid  Him  from  confirming  John's  faith  in  Himself  as  the 
Messiah,  and,  by  consequence,  that  John  should  himself  realize  (at  some  time)  the  Mes- 
sianic promises.     The  language  indicates  it. 

Obs.  2.  That  no  EiDgdom  was  established  is  evident  from  the  continued 
style  of  preaching  the  Kingdom  after  John's  imprisonment  and  death,  for 
JesuSy  the  disciples,  and  the  seventy  announced  it,  not  as  acttiully  present^ 
but  as  still  future. 

Obs.  3.  The  imprisonment  and  death  of  John  itself  is  indicative  of  our 
position,  for  it  shows  that,  instead  of  a  Kingdom,  suffering  is  allotted  ;  the 
Foreninner  is  rejected,  and  the  Kingdom  cannot  be  obtained  without  blood 
shed  in  its  behalf.  A  martyred  Forerunner  is  an  appropriate  foreground 
to  a  crucified  King,  and  reminds  us  how  dearly  this  very  Kingdom  is 
purchased. 

Leathes  {The  Rdigion  of  Christ,  Bampton  Lectures  for  1874),  while  misapprehending 
and  spiritualizing  the  Kingdom  that  John  preached,  yet  fully  admits :  **  He  certainly 
died  without  seeing  the  Advent  of  that  Kingdom  which  he  had  proclaimed  as  near." 
We  cannot  see  how  any  one  who  holds  the  Gh.  Church  that  was  established  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  to  be  this  Kingdom,  can  logically  hold  any  other  view.  Hence  many 
writers  occupy  Leathes'  position,  and  concede  our  Proposition.  Our  opponents  involve 
themselves  in  the  most  glaring  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  by  not  adhering  in 
strictness  to  their  own  Church-Kingdom  theory.  Thus  e.g.  Barnes  and  others  (even  in. 
eluding  such  as  Nast,  etc. )  make  the  Ch.  Church  to  be  the  Kingdom  established  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  but  then  again  and  again  they  tell  us  that  the 
Gospel  with  its  resultant  spiritual  reign  is  this  Kingdom,  and  that  this  Gospel  was 
preached  and  result  gained  in  John's  time  (thus  making  this  Kingdom  not  to  exist  and 
then  again  to  exist) ;  and  then,  without  seeing  the  absurdity  of  the  proceeding,  when 
commenting  on  Matt.  11  :  11,  they  make  out  that  John  is  not  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  that  the  least  one  in  it  (i.e.  the  Church)  is  superior  to  John,  owing  to  privilege,  etc., 
after  having  declared  in  other  places  that  John  was  in  it  and  caused  his  hearers  to  press 
into  it.  Alas  I  what  confusion  arises,  when  men  forsake  the  plain  sense  of  covenant  and 
prophecy. 

Obs.  4.  This  satisfactorily  answers  the  question,  why  John  continued 
his  ministry  after  the  public  appearance  of  Christ.  The  solution  is  found 
in  John  baptizing  not  only  in  view  of  a  Messiah  to  come,  but  of  a  Kingdom 
to  come.  The  Kingdom,  and  meetness  for  it,  was  the  burden  of  his 
preaching,  and  the  foundation  motive  for  urging  repentance.  Now  if  the 
Kingdom  had  appeared,  as  some  writers  contend,  as  soon  as  Jesus  was 
baptized  by  John  or  even  earlier,  then  John's  mission  would  have  ended  ; 
but  as  the  Kingdom  was  not  manifested,  John  could  continue  his  own 
ministry  without  change.  Jesus  only  commenced  (Matt.  4  :  17)  His 
preaching  when  John  was  imprisoned. 

The  testimony  of  KiUen  {The  Ancient  Church,  p.  11),  that  the  Jews  **  anxiously  awaited 
the  appearance  of  a  Messiah,"  is  that  of  every  historian.  But  with  this  and  as  a  result- 
ant, inseparably  united,  was  the  idea  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  Hence  the  preaching 
was  continued  as  preparatory  to  the  Kingdom.  This,  also,  throws  light  on  the  baptism 
of  Jesus,  a  difficult  subject,  because  Jesus  needed  not  repentance.    Some  (Farnir)  make 
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it  to  "  prefigure  the  laver  of  regeneration  ;"  others  (Shenkel),  a  yicariooB  or  representa- 
tive act ;  o&ers  (Bernard),  an  act  of  humility,  or  (Barnes)  an  example  sanctioning  divine 
institutions,  or  (Lange)  to  remove  ceremonial  nncleanness,  etc.  This  baptism  was  de- 
signed to  indicate  that  the  person  receiving  it  was  prepared  or  qualified  for  the  King- 
dom, yielding  himself  to  the  supreme  will  of  6k>d,  hence  David's  Bon  could  properly  re- 
ceive it.  • 

Obs.  5.  The  non-efitablishment  of  the  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  the  disciples  of  John,  instructed  by  himself,  and  their  adherents  after 
John's  death,  even  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  formed  a  sect  who  still  waited 
for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (Gieseler,  CJi.  His.  1:  69,  Lange's  Corn.,  p. 
69,  etc.).  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that,  not  seeing 
the  Kingdom  established  as  preached  by  John,  and  unacquainted  with 
or  failing  to  appreciate  its  postponement  to  the  Sec.  Advent  of  the  crucified 
Jesus,  they  stiU  looked  for  the  manifestation  of  the  Kingdom,  and,  of 
course,  then  for  the  Messiah  to  restore  it. 

Obs.  6.  The  brevity  of  John's  ministry  is  readily  accounted  for  ;  brief 
as  it  was,  it  was  sufficiently  long  to  indicate  the  unfitness  of  the  nation  for 
the  Kingdom  (com p.  Lange,  Com.,  Matt.  3  : 1-12,  p.  68,  2d  col.).  Differ- 
ent writers  inform  us  that  it  was  very  successful  and  give  us  glowing 
accounts  how  the  multitude  '^  pressed  into'^  the  Kingdom  ;  but  we  have  the 
decided  testimony  of  the  Lord  Himself  that,  whatever  degree  of  success 
attended  John's  efforts  in  the  beginning,  his  mission  to  the  nation  was 
acceptable  only  to  the  few  ;  the  representative  men  of  the  nation  were  not 
gained,  they  did  not  repent  (Matt.  11  :  18). 

As  this  is  an  important  point,  and  misconception  here  will  lead  to  misinterpretation, 
a  few  words  may  be  added.  The  passage  adduced  to  prove  the  success  of  John's  minis- 
try is  Matt.  11  :  12,  and  Luke  16  :  16.  We  refer,  by  way  of  iUustration«  to  Barnes'  Oom. 
locU  to  show  how  comments  are  made.  On  this  verse,  he  tells  us  of  the  multitudes  who 
"rush"  and  "  press*'  for  the  Kingdom,  and  this  state  of  things  "  has  continued,"  etc., 
and  yet,  when  commenting  on  verse  18  of  the  same  chapter,  forgetting  what  he  had  just 
penned,  he  then  informs  us  that  *'  this  generation"  *'  were  'not  pleased  with  him,"  etc. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  admirable  comment  of  Judge  Jones  {Notes  on  the  Scnptures, 
loci)  on  this  passage,  in  which  he  consistently  proves  (take  Luke  16  :  16  in  connection 
as  interpreter)  that  it  teaches  that  men  pressed  against^  resisted  the  Kingdom,  treated  it 
with  -violent  opposition,  although  urged  upon  them.  His  criticism  of  the  text  corresponds 
with  the  context,  and  makes  it  to  harmonize  with  the  fants  as  they  truly  existed  (so  also 
Lightfoot,  Schneckenburger,  and  others).  Those,  however,  who  retain  a  different  render- 
ing, to  make  it  consistent  with  fact,  interpret  it  (as  H.  Dana  Ward,  Proph.  Times,  Ap. 
1874,  p.  36),  **  every  (wise)  man  presseth  toward  it, "  or  (as  J.  G.  W.,  Proph.  Times,  vol.  11. 
No.  5,  p.  72), "  From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptizer  until  now,  the  Kingdom  of  heaven 
suffereth  violence"  (permits  a  violation  of  ritualism),  "  and  the  violent"  (the  earnest  pen- 
itents) **  take  it  by  force"  (striving  to  enter  into  the  strait  gate,  etc.).  These,  and 
others  (oomp.  Lange' s  Com,  loci,  Scott,  etc.)  are  more  or  less  forced,  while  Jones's  inter- 
pretation is  natural  and  accordant  with  fad.  That  no  national  or  wide  extended  re- 
pentance was  produced  is  evident  from  the  deputation  (John  1  :  19-27)  and  subsequent 
events.  The  extravagant  eulogies  of  **  a  holy  violence,"  and  the  making  by  some 
(Lange,  etc.),  John  and  Jesus  to  be  **  the  violent,"  are  simply  glosses  ;  the  violent— by 
conspiring  to  put  the  Messiah  to  death— took,  as  we  shall  show  in  detail,  the  Kingdom 
avoayfrom  the  nation. 

Obs.  7.  Some  writers,  in  their  eagerness  to  make  out  a  preparation  for 
the  First  Advent  (which  existed,  and  is  temperately  (e.g.  Schaff,  His.  Apos. 
Church)  described  by  others),  tell  us  much  of  the  preparation  of  the  Jewish 
nation  for  the  same.  But  this  is  shown  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  credence, 
in  view  of  the  failure  of  John's  mission,  the  rejection  and  death  of  tiie 
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Messiah,  and  the  resultant  judgments  of  God.  (Comp.  character  of  Jews  as 
given  by  Jesas,  Josephas,  Harwood,  Mosheim,  Home,  etc.). 

Often  have  we  been  pained  and  snrprised  to  find  careful  and  able  writers  fall  into 
eztraTagances  in  this  direction.  Thns  e.g.  Dr.  liuihardt  {Bremen  Lectures,  Lee.  8,  p.  128) 
says  :  "  John  the  Baptist's  mission  was  to  be  bridesman.  He  led  the  bride  to  the  bride- 
groom, to  be  united  with  Him  in  marriage,  to  be  made  one  with  Him.  This  is  the  end 
of  the  history  of  Israel/'  etc.  All  that  we  have  to  say  of  this  perversion  of  the  marriage 
figure,  as  used  in  Scripture,  is  this  :  John  found  a  very  unwilling  bride,  and  in  his 
efforts  came  to  his  death,  and  Jesus  also  died  ;  instead  of  a  marriage  there  was  gloom  and 
death  ;  the  marriage  was  postponed.  Men  may — this  is  their  apology—  think  to  honor 
Christ  by  showing  a  successful  mission  in  John,  but  they  do  it  ai  the  expense  cf  truth ;  and 
Jesus  needs  no  fictitious  praise.  Many  illustrations  of  this  could  be  given,  but  this 
wiU  suffice.  However,  in  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention  another  mistake  that 
is  prevalent.  Fanar  {Life  of  Christ,  vol.  1,  p.  115)  speaks  of  John's  baptism  **  as  an  initi- 
ation into  the  Kingdom."  This  is  nowhere  asserted  ;  and  it  is  opposed  by  all  ^  facts 
that  we  have  ahready  presented,  and  by  others  that  wiU  follow.  It  was  a  baptism  of  re- 
pentance to  qualify  for  the  Kingdom,  and  not  to  admit,  or  initiate  into  the  Kingdom,  as 
is  seen  e.g.  by  the  force  of  Acts  1  :  6,  (the  apostles  even  not  being  cognizant  of  such  a 
Kingdom). 
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Proposition  42,  Jesus  Christy  in  His  early  ministry^  preached 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  nigh  at  hand. 

When  John's  ministry  ended  by  his  imprisonment,  it  is  said 
(Matt.  4: 17) :  ''From  thai  tirne  Jesus  began  to  preachy  and  to 
sayy  Repent^  for  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  ai  hand^  (Comp. 
Mark  1 :  14,  16,  Lake  4 :  23,  and  8 : 1.) 

The  design  of  this  Proposition  is  simply  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fact 
that  Jesns  preached  the  Kii^dom  of  God  in  the  same  manner  that  John  the  Baptist  did, 
for  there  would  be  an  inconsistency  in  the  Forerunner  preaching  on«  Kingdom  and  the 
Principal  quite  ano(/ier.  Therefore,  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  nighness — also  pro- 
claimed by  John,  Jesus,  the  twelve,  and  the  seventy — will  be  left  for  full  consideration 
under  Propositions  55  to  68  inclusive,  when  we  shall  be  better  prepared,  by  the  prelim- 
inaries passed  over,  to  appreciate  its  deep  and  intensely  interesting  signification. 

Obs.  1.  Jesus  adopts  the  same  style  that  John  did,  urges  the  same 
condition  of  repentance,  uses  the  phraseolo^  common  with  the  Jews,  and 
introduces  the  subject  of  the  Kingdom,  without  any  explanation,  as  one 
well  known  and  understood.  The  efforts  made  by  well-intentioned  men  to 
give  this  preaching  of  Jesus  a  *'  modern'*^  aspect  and  coloring  is  not  onlj 
a  failure,  being  opposed  by  stubborn  facts  and  the  immediate  results  in  His 
hearers,  but  it  actually  places  the  Messiah  in  a  position  irreconcilable  with 
that  of  a  perfect  Divine  Teacher.  We  therefore  hold,  with  the  Primitive 
Church,  until  decided  scriptural  proof  is  offered  to  the  contrary,  that 
Jesus  offered  to  the  Jews  the  Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom  in  its  Civil  and 
Beligious  combination,  just  as  predicted  by  the  prophets. 

Obs.  2.  How  Jesus  was  understood  by  His  hearers,  we  leave  one  of  our 
opponents — to  whose  interest  it  would  be  to  conceal  or  cover  it — to  describe. 
Thus  Knapp  (C%.  ITieoL,  p.  323)  :  "  At  the  time  of  Christ,  and  previously, 
the  current  opinion  of  the  people  in  Palestine,  and  indeed  of  most  of  the 
Pharisees  ana  lawyers,  was,  that  He  (the  Messiah)  would  be  a  temporal 
Delix^erer  and  a  King  of  the  Jews^  and,  indeed,  a  Universal  Motiarchy  ^ho 
would  reign  over  all  nations.  Thus  they  interpreted  the  passages,  Ps. 
2  :  2,  6,  8,  Jer.  23  :  6,  6,  Zech.  9  :  4,  seq.  Hence  those  who,  during  the 
life-time  of  Jesus,  acknowledged  Him  to  be  the  Messiah,  wished  to  pro- 
claim Him  King,  John  6  :  15,  coll.  ;  Matt.  21  :  8,  9.  Tite  aimsiles  themselves 
held  this  opinion  until  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  Matt.  20  :  20,  21, 
Luke  24  :  21,  Acts  1  :  6.     And  Jesus  Himself,  during  His  life  upon  earth, 

Sroceeded  very  guardedly,  in  order  to  lead  them  gradually  from  this 
eep-rooted  prejudice,  ana  not  to  take  it  away  at  once."  Who  can  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  author  of  this  "  deep-rooted  prejudice"  ?  Certainly  He 
who  placed  it  in  the  plain  grammatical  seyise  of  the  Old  Test.,  who  left  the 
Jewish  nation  with  it  for  many  long  centuries  as  their  faith  and  their  hope, 
and  who,  while  having  twelve  men  in  training  to  be  preachers  of  tnis 
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Kingdom  for  over  three  years,  did  not  remove  it,  as  Enapp  confesses. 
The  question  is,  Was  it  a  **  prejudice^'  or  the  truth  f 

Knapp  himself  falls  into  the  accommodation  theory,  which  (Sec.  90,  2)  he  justly  con- 
demns, and  thus  -violates  the  very  principle  of  interpretation  (literal)  adopted  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles  in  qnoting  from  the  Old  Test.,  and  which  (S.  90,  3)  he  approTes  ;  illas- 
trating,  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  lay  down  canons  for  interpretation  than  to  follow 
them.  We  haTe  merely  the  (tssertion  of  Knapp  and  others,  that  the  hope  of  a  Theocratic 
restoration— which  they  frankly  acknowledge  (not  seeing  how  necessarily  fatal  it  is  to 
their  own  theory)  was  noi  removed  by  the  public  preaching  and  private  instmctions  of 
Jesus — is  a  **  deep-rooted  prejudice.*'  It  seems  passing  strange  that  without  positive 
proof,  eminent  theologians,  following  the  lead  of  the  Alezandruui  and  monkish  opinion 
afterwiurd  developed,  should  ktisiUy,  rashly  rush  to  such  a  condusion-  a  conclusion  that 
viokUes  covenant,  oath,  plain  promises,  the  purity  of  John's  and  Christ's  teaching.  True, 
such  lack  of  faith  is  predicted,  but  still  it  is  strange  that  it  should  be  found  even  in  men 
who,  in  many  other  respects,  are  able  defenders  of  God's  Word.  Alas  1  that  there 
should  be  an  unwillingness  to  candidly  examine  whether,  after  all,  such  a  **  prejudice" 
is  not  clearly  taught  in  the  Old  Test.,  and  as  distinctively  perpetuated  under  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Messiah  Himself,  and  whether  there  may  not  be  vaM  reasons,  found  in  the 
conduct  of  the  nation  itself,  lohy  this  **  prejudice"  remained  unrealized.  When  ]0uller 
(iHridures  on  Robinson*  s  Sentiments,  Let.  2)  says  of  the  disciples,  *'  Their  foolish  minds 
were  so  dazzled  with  the  false  ideas  of  a  temporal  Kingdom  that  they  were  blinded  to  the 
true  end  of  Christ's  coming  and  to  all  that  the  prophets  declared  concerning  it,"  we,  on 
the  other  hand,  think  that  it  is  Fuller's  mind  that  is  *'  so  dazzled  with  the  &lse  ideas  of 
a"  spiritual  '*  kingdom"  that  it  is  ** blinded,"  etc. 

Obs.  3.  Pressense  has  (in  The  Redeemer)  a  chapter  entitled  **  The  Plan 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  which  contains  an  inconsisteiit  and  misleading  Plan^ 
telling  us,  e.g.  that  it  was  part  of  the  plan  of  Jesus  to  abolish  the  Theocracy 
(just  as  if  it  then  existed,  comp.  Props.  32,  33),  because  a  Theocracy  is 
useless  (!?),  etc.,  and  the  proof  alleged  for  such  fundamentally  sweeping 
assertions  is  the  phrase  '*  my  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  "  (just  as  if  the 
Theocracy  was  not  a  Divine  but  a  world  appointment,  comp.  Prop.  25, 
Obs.  6).  As  we  shall  examine  this  proof  (comp.  Props.  109  and  110)  in 
another  connection,  it  is  sufficient  to  ask  now,  Why  were  the  preachers  of 
the  Kingdom  down  to  the  ascension  (Acts  1  :  6)  entirely  unacouainted  with 
Pressense*s  plan  ?  Wliy  does  Jesus  then  express  regret  at  leaving  '*  the 
house  (Davidic)  desolate,"  and  point  to  His  future  coming,  when  the 
desolation  should  be  removed?  WAy  does  the  entire  tenor  of  His  preaching 
evince  that  He  never,  for  a  moment,  hesitated  in  identifying  His  Kingdom 
that  He  proclaimed  with  that  of  the  Prophets,  understood  by  the  Jews  in 
the  Tlieocratic  sense,  as  e.g.  Matt.  16  :  27  and  25  :  34,  comp  with  Dan. 
7  :  18,  27  ;  Luke  13  :  28,  29,  Matt.  8  :  11,  comp.  with  Mic.  7  :  20  ;  Luke 
2%  :  29,  30,  Matt.  19  :  28,  comp.  with  Mic.  4  :  6-8,  Ezek.  37  :  21,  22,  etc.  ? 
When  such  talented  writers  misapprehend  the  precious  nature  of  the 
Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom,  and  disparage  its  Divine  appointment,  what 
idea  can  the  multitude  lorm  of  the  same  ? 

Obs.  4.  Dr.  Auberlen  {Div,  Rev.)  has  boldly  and  truthfully  declared  that 
Jesus,  the  Prophets,  and  the  apostles  were  express  Chiliasts.  They  all, 
receiving  the  grammatical  sense  and  expressing  themselves  in  it,  taught 
and  looked/br  a  restoration  of  the  fallen  down  Davidic  Kingdom  under  the 
Messiah.  (The  proof  on  this  point  is  cumulative  and  irresistible,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  course  of  our  argument — the  design  at  present  being  merely 
to  introduce  some  preparatory  matter  before  considering  the  covenants 
upon  which  all  rests.)    Hence  Benan  {Life  of  Christ)  fre(}uently  refers  (so 
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Sfcrauss^  Banr,  etc.)  to  this   Ghiliastic  feature^  saying,  e.g.  (p.  140)  that 
^'  Millenarianism  gave  the  impulsion." 

Benan,  too,  like  many  of  the  orthodox,  oTerlooking  the  postponement  of  the  King- 
dom 80  plainly  taught,  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  Hcriptores  that  refer  to  it,  and  conse. 
anently  not  realizing  the  close  relationship  existing  between  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by 
le  representative  men  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  His  corresponding  change  in  addressing 
the  Jews,  makes  sad  work  with  the  Kingdom  preached.  He  makes  it  jnst  as  varied  as 
the  belief  does  which  he  is  attacking,  telling  ns  that  Jesus  understood  it  'Mn  different 
senses."  At  one  time  it  is  *'  simply  the  reign  of  the  poor  and  disinterested  ;"  at  an- 
other it  is  "  the  literal  accomplishment  of  the  apocalyptic  visions  of  Daniel  and 
Enoch  ;"  sometimes  it  is  *'  the  Kingdom  of  souls,"  etc.  After  saying,  "  the  fundamen- 
tal idea  of  Jesus  was,  from  the  first  day,  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  we 
have  from  Kenan's  pen  about  as  many  definitions  of  *'  the  Kingdom  of  God  "  as,  on  the 
other  side,  Barnes  gives  (Prop.  3)  in  his  NaUs.  This  is  derogatory  to  Christ,  and  will  be 
found,  by  a  candid  comparison  of  Scripture,  to  be  utterly  unfounded. 

Ohs.  5.  Because  the  Kingdom  (Theocratic)  has  not  yet  appeared  as 
preached,  we  are  not  authorized  to  conclude  (as  Renan,  etc.)  that  Christ 
changed  His  plan  ;  because  the  Jews  rejected  Him,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
infer  that  their  Davidic  house  will  remain  forever  desolate.  In  this  matter 
we  must  confine  ourselves  (Prop.  9)  to  the  Record,  and  see  why  the  King- 
dom did  not  come,  what  influence  this  rejection  had  upon  the  Kingdom, 
and  what  Jesus  Himself  declared  concerning  it,  and  then^  only  then,  frame 
our  conclusions  accordingly.  The  simple,  unvarnished  narrative,  as  firmly 
held  by  the  Primitive  churches,  tells  us  that  the  Kingdom  preached  as 
nigh  was  postponed  to  the  Sec.  Advent. 

But  this  excites  the  scorn  of  Unbelievers,  who,  in  virtue  of  this  allusion  to  his  Sec. 
Advent,  charge  Jesus  with  preaching  "dreams."  Those  extravagant  upholders  of 
Christ  as  a  preacher  of  **  the  Religion  of  Humanity*'  still  make  (as  Benan)  Him  proclaim 
{Life  of  Jesus,  p.  248)  *'  the  expectation  of  an  empty  apocalypse,"  *'  a  false,  cold,  impos- 
sible idea  of  a  pompoas  advent,"  etc.  The  case  is  prejudged  ;  the  impossible  steps  in, 
and  nothing  is  left  to  faith.  This  is  precisely  in  the  line  of  Bible  prediction,  that  such 
*'  scoffers"  shall  be  educated  to  such  a  standard  of  unbelief  and  irreverence  for  Christ's 
preaching  and  Christ's  claims  to  the  one  Kingdom  linked  with,  and  postponed  to,  his 
Sec.  Appearing  (2  7\m.  4  : 1,  etc.),  and  that  they  shall,  by  the  spread  of  their  unbeliev- 
ing sentiments,  influence  Uxe  multitude,  so  that  at  the  Second  Advent,  kings,  nobles, 
great  and  mighty  men,  a  vast  concourse  of  people  shall  be  arrayed  against  Him  (Apoc. 
19,  Zech.  14,  Joel  3,  etc. ).  But  it  is  not  merely  the  infidel  who  speaks  disparagingly  of 
Christ's  preaching  ;  many  a  believer,  who  loves  Christ  and  would  shrink  from  being 
classed  with  unbelievers,  so  far  coincides  with  infidelity  in  the  fundamental  part  of 
preaching  the  Kingdom,  that  he  lamely  apologizes  in  behalf  of  Christ  (when  He  needs 
none),  and  endeavors  to  conceal  the  alleged  defects  under  a  weak  accommodation  theory, 
saying  that  Christ  accommodated  Himself  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews. 
A  system  that  must  resort  to  such  an  abject  line  of  reasoning,  making  Jesus  to  say  one 
thing  while  really  meaning  another,  keeping  others  (as  e.g.  apostles  down  to  the  ascen- 
sion, Acts  1 :  6)  in  "*  error  and  prejudice,"  while  all  the  time  intending  the  reverse,  is 
certainly — no  matter  who  advocates  it— sorely  defective  a}ui  entirely  untT^stworlhy.  It  lacks 
the  truth,  or  it  would  not  place  the  blessed  Messiah  in  such  an  unenviable  attitude.  How 
much  more  logical  and  consistent  the  Primitive  Church. 

Obs.  6.  Neander  and  others  misapprehend  the  intent  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  when  the^  make  it  designed  to  contradict  the  Messianic 
expectations  of  the  Jews  in  a  restored  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom.  For 
(1)  it  contains  not  a  word  or  thoaght  against  such  a  hope  ;  (2)  it  confirms 
the  Jews  in  such  expectations  by  using  their  phraseology  without  intimat- 
ing the  least  change  of  meaning  ;  (3)  those  very  persons  admit  that  it  did 
not  change  the  opinions  of  the  disciples  and  apostles  ;  (4)  they  mistake  the 
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preparatives  of  the  Kingdom  for  the  Kingdom  itself  ;  (5)  the  exact  reverse 
IS  the  truth,  as  seen  in  tne  allasions  concerning  the  promise  of  inlieriting 
the  earth,  of  securing  the  Kingdom,  of  fulfilling  the  prophets,  of  Jerusalem 
being  **  the  citj  of  the  great  King,"  of  praying  for  the  Kingdom  to  come, 
etc.,  all  of  which  had  the  decided  tendency — as  shown  by  the  result — of 
confirming  the  hearers  in  Jewish  &epectafions.  The  foundation  thought  of 
the  Kingdom  is  the  keynote  to  its  interpretation,  and  if  this  is  miscon- 
ceived the  entire  discourse  suffers. 

Obs.  7.  Jesus  preached  **  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom^'  (Matt.  4  :  23  and 
9  :  35,  etc.),  and  for  this.  He  tells  us.  He  was  sent  (Luke  4  :  43).  There- 
fore we  cannot  receive  as  well  grounded  a  principle  enunciated  by 
Hagenbach  {His,  of  Doc,  vol.  1,  p.  45),  that  *'  The  office  of  the  Saviour 
was  not  topropound  doctrines,  or  to  set  forth  doctrinal  formulas,  but  to 
manifest  Himself,  and  to  reveal  His  unity  with  the  Father.  His  person 
was  a  fact,  and  not  an  idea,"  etc.  Cheerfully  admitting  that  Jesus  was 
thus  to  manifest  Himself  as  an  essential  part  of  His  mission,  He  at  the 
same  time  was  commissioned  to  propound  doctrine,  and,  above  all,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Kingdom.  Without  such  doctrine  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  exhibit  Himself  as  the  Messiah,  for  doctrine  and  the  Messiah* 
ship  are  inseparably  connected. 

It  is  painful  to  notice  how  manj  works,  which  ought  to  contain  it,  omit  this  distinctive 
preaching,  as  e.g.  Lnther^s  Smaller  Catechism  (Pnb.  for  Gen.  Synod,  1840)  asks  (p.  54)  the 
question,  **  What  were  the  chi^ subjects oi  Christ's  preaching  to  the  people?*'  and  answers 
by  giving  six  things,  bnt  fails  to  mention  the  principal  snbject  of  all,  the  preaching  of 
the  Kingdom.    The  reader  can  readily  find  hundreds  of  similar  illnstrations. 

Obs.  8.  Even  some  who  fully  admit  the  re-establishment  of  the  Theo- 
cratic-Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  in  the  future  under  the  Messiah,  have 
Christ  to  preach,  for  the  time  being,  another,  viz.  :  a  spiritual  Kingdom. 
Thus  e.g.  J.  L.  Lord  [IsraeVs  Judicial  Blindness)  informs  us,  *"That 
Christ  first  offered  to  the  Jewish  nation,  not  the  Davidic  and  temporal 
Kiiigdom  which  they  had  expected,  but  His  spiritual  Kingdom  only,  upon 
conditions  which  were  as  repugnant  to  their  ceremonial  self -righteousness  as 
it  was  to  their  infatuated  worldly  hopes  and  expectations."  Strange  that 
men  cannot,  at  once,  see  the  illogical  and  inconsistent  position  in  which 
this  places  Jesus.  As  our  argument  will  meet  this  view  in  detail  under 
various  following  Propositions,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  say,  Wliy  does 
Jesus  then  employ  the  Jewish  phraseology,  and  confirm  the  Jews  and  even 
His  own  disciples  in  their  Jewish  expectations  ?  Why  are  the  Jews  con- 
demned for  not  seeing  and  acknowledging  a  Kingdom,  which  is  not,  in  any 
shape  or  form,  contained  in  the  Davidic  Covenant?  Why^  if  such  a 
spiritual  Kingdom  was  **  first  offered,*'  did  not  John  the  Baptist,  the 
disciples,  and  the  seventy,  tender  it  to  the  people?  Why,  if  this  spiritual 
Kingdom  is  the  superior  and  more  exalted  idea,  make  the  consummation 
bring  forth  the  realization  of  Jewish  hopes  in  the  final  glorious  restora- 
tion of  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  ?  Why,  if  the  spiritual  Kingdom 
is  *'  the  professing  church,"  preach  that  it  was  something  to  come,  when 
the  church  has  always  existed  ?  These,  and  similar  (questions  that  must 
be  answered,  indicate  the  untenableness  of  such  a  position. 

Leathes  ( The  Rdig.  qfthe  Christ,  Bamptm  Lee.  for  1874)  spiritnalizes  the  tiUe  Christ  (comp. 
Prop.  205),  and,  therefore,  iJso  the  Kingdom  (thns  vitiating  mnch  that  is  most  admirable 
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in  his  work),  and  (p.  192)  says  :  "  John  had  not  Tentnred'  to  define  what  he  meant  hy 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven  "  (simply  because  it  needed  no  definition,  Props.  19-22) ;  *'  bnt 
no  sooner  does  Jesns  open  His  month  than  He  says,  '  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for 
theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  heaven/  "  And  this,  he  claims,  is  a  defining  of  the  Kingdom 
different  from  what  was  previously  understood,  i.e.  it  spiritualizes  and  renders  invisible 
what  before  was  deemed  temporal  and  visible  here  on  the  earth.  But  ponder  the  lan- 
guage of  Jesus,  and  you  will  find  no  definition  of  the  Kingdom  in  it,  but  simply  a  decla- 
ration and  encouragement  of  worthiness — how  attained— ^or  the  Kingdom,  It  only  tells 
us  who  are  fit  for  it,  and  who  will  ultimately  receive  it.  The  disciples,  who  were  of 
these  '*  poor  in  spirit,"  had  not  the  fairUest  idea  (Acts  1  :  6)  that  such  a  definition  was  in- 
tended ;  and  we  certainly  deem  them,  in  view  of  special  instruction  and  privileges, 
better  qualified  to  know  this  than  modems  are  who  interpret  all  Scripture  by  a  Church- 
Kingdom  theory. 

Obs,  9.  The  indulgence  of  the  reader  is  desired  while,  in  this  con- 
nection, a  few  points  are  forestalled.  Three  things  must  evidently  have 
weighed  upon  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  thus  shaped  His  style  of  preaching  the 
Kingdom. 

1.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Roman  Government  over  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  its  jealousy  of  power.  His  mission  was  to  the  Jews,  and  He 
was  commissioned  to  tender  the  Kingdom  to  the  nation  (e.g.  Props.  55,  57, 
etcj,  and  the  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Davidic  covenant  required  a  Son 
of  David  to  restore  the  thro7ie  and  Kingdom  of  David,  This  was  taught  by 
the  Prophets,  and  believed  by  the  Jews,  it  was  the  general,  universal 
belief  that  when  the  Messiah  came  to  establish  the  Kingdom,  He  would 
overthrow  Oeiitile  domination  (as  He  will  do  at  the  Sec.  Advent,  Props. 
163  and  164:),  and  thus  deliver  the  Jewish  nation  from  its  enemies.  In 
addressing  the  Jews,  it  was  unnecessary  to  proclaim  this  Kingdom  boldly 
and  freely  in  the  emphatic  words  of  the  Prophets,  because  (1)  the  King- 
dom denoted  was  already  well  kiiotonf  as  the  subject-matter,  of  covenant 
and  promise,  to  every  Jew  ;  and  (2)  because,  foreseeing  His  rejection  by 
the  Jews,  advantage  would  inevitably  be  taken  (comp.  Prop.  40,  Obs.  6, 
note  1)  of  it  to  accuse  Him  as  a  conspirator  against  the  Roman  Power. 
With  all  the  wisdom  and  prudence  exercised  by  Him,  this,  nevertheless, 
was  done,  and  He  was  crucined  under  the  charge  of  being  "  the  King  of  tlis 
JetoSy^^  thus  implying  opposition  to  Caesar.* 

2.  Knowing,  as  Jesus  did,  that  the  offer  of  the  Kingdom  must  be  made 
(Prop.  55,  etc.),  that  the  tender  would  be  rejected  (Prop.  57,  etc.),  and 
that  the  Kingdom  itself  would  be  postponed  (Props.  68-68),  it  would,  in 
view  of  these  foreknown  circumstances,  have  been  tinwise  and  impolitic  to 
have  presented  the  subject  of  the  Kingdom  in  any  other  way  than  that  in 
which  it  was  done.  Sufficiently  clear  to  test  the  repentance  and  faith  of 
the  nation,  sufficiently  distinct  for  those  who  receive  the  Word  of  God 
without  human  additions,  and  sufficiently  precise  to  encourage  the  hope 
of  His  people  in  His  Messiahship— ?wore  would  have  been  inexpedient.  What 
was  needed  in  addition  Ho  gave  to  us  through  John  (in  Apoc),  and  this 
also  in  a  form  that  it  might  not  unnecessarily  excite  opposition.  Christ's 
preaching  is  influenced  hj  foreknoivn  results. 

3.  Foreknowing  how  the  Kingdom  would  eventually,  at  His  Sec.  Advent 
(Props.  66,  74,  83,  87,  etc.),  be  established.  He  could  accordingly  shape 
and  adapt  His  language,  introducing  other  matter  that  necessarily  pre- 
ceded the  same.  While  a  restoration  of  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom 
(and  as  a  result  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  eminence  and 
power)  is  contemplated,  yet,  because  of  the  defection  of  the  nation  and  its 
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long  continued  punishment^  purposes  of  mercy  toward  the  Gentiles  were 
entertained  and  mentioned^  promises  to  bo  realized  ultimately  in  the  King- 
dom were  given,  encouragements  and  cautions  were  presented,  etc.  This 
introduced  new  details,  which  can  only  be  properly  apprehended  when 
taken  in  their  cormection  with  the  whole. 

1  This  is  a  stifficient  reply  to  those  who  ask  why  the  New  Test,  is  not  more  specific  in 
mentioning  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  (although  in  several  places  pointedly  re- 
ferred to),  for  all  knew  the  Kingdom  intended.    This,  too,  may  be  a  reason  why  Jesos 
wrote  nothing,  lest  His  writings  shonld  be  employed,  as  His  reported  words  were,  against 
Him.    The  peculiar  surroundings  required,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  great  caution  in 
proclaiming  the  Kingdom  ;  and  hence  language  was  adopted  toward  the  Jewish  nation 
sufficiently  precise  and  determinate  for  it,  having  the  prophets  to  understand.     And  this 
prudence  was  continued  by  the  apostles  afterward  (as  e.g.  in  linking  the  Kingdom  with 
the  Second  Advent,  with  Supernatural  power,  etc.),  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  taking 
unnecessary  alarm  and  persecuting  believers.     For  history  informs  us  how  readily  the 
Roman  emperors  could  thus  be  aroused.   Eusebius  {Eccl.  His.,  B.  3,  ch.  19,  20  ;  comp. 
Gibbon's  Hoine,  ch.  16,  vol*  2,  p.  21)  states  that  the  descendants  of  David  were  ordered 
to  be  slain,  and  the  alleged  relatives  of  the  Lord  were  apprehended  and  brought  before 
Domitian,  who  was  alarmed  or  suspicious,  but  as  they  professed  not  to  believe  in  a  pres- 
ent temporal  kingdom,  but  in  a  divine  one  to  come  at  "  the  end  of  the  world,"  i.e.  at 
the  Sec.  Advent,  they  were  dismissed.     (In  this  account,  several  things  are  noticeable, 
making  aUowance  for  additions  :  (1)  Why  should  Domitian  desire  the  death  of  the  rela- 
tives of  Jesus  or  fear  Christ  (as  we  are  told),  if  it  was  not  for  the  Primitive  belief  that 
Christ  would  come  and  re-establish  the  Davidio  throne  and  kingdom?  (2)  that  the  only 
Kingdom  these  relatives  were  conscious  of  was  not  the  church  as  one,  but  the  Kingdom 
at  the  end  of  the  age,  raised  up  by  the  coming  Son  of  David  ;  (3)  that,  truthfully  they 
made  it  Divine,  not  such  a  temporal  kingdom    as  the  Boman,  but  one  established  by 
Supernatural  power  and  under  its  control.     Eusebius  may  have  colored  it  a  little,  but 
as  it  does  not  favor  his  Church-Kingdom  theory,  and  has  much  of  the  Primitive  cast  in 
it,  we  may  in  the  main  receive  it.)    The  Primitive  Church  writers  (as  we  shall  show 
hereafter)  constantly  appealed  to  the  prophecies  of  a  restored  Davidic  throne  and  King- 
dom, and  expressed  their  faith  in  the  same,  but  as  they  carefully  showed  that  this  was  to 
be  affected  by  Jesus,  who  had  been  crucified  and  buried,  it  seemed  to  be  foolishness  in 
the  sight  of  worldly  rulers — something  that  should  cause  them  no  uneasiness,  especially 
as  all  believers  disclaimed  the  least  idea  of  raising  up  such  a  Kingdom,  but  tcaiied  for 
Christ's  appearing.     How  advantage  was  taken  of  this  very  belief  in  a  few  cases,  history 
also  records.    Another  feature,  too,  which  is  not  generally  noticed,  crops  out  in  this 
direction,  viz.  :  that  this  very  belief  is  a  cause  of  the  brevity  of  ancient  remarks  on  the 
subject.    The  Jews  were  not  desirous  to  give  it  great  prominence  and  publicity,  because 
it  would  naturaUy  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  emperors.     The  believers,  for  the  same 
reason,  are  guarded.     The  Gentiles,  opponents  to  both,  were  not  inclined  to  publish 
and  dilate  upon  it,  because,  by  so  doing,  they  might  be  called  on  by  the  government  to 
substantiate  the  charge,  and  in  view  of  its  being  based  as  it  was,  expose  themselves  to 
harm.    Intimations,  indeed,  exist,  which  show  that  sneers  and  ridicule  were  cast  upon 
the  idea  of  a  cnicified  Son  of  David  coming  back  to  establish  a  Kingdom.    Boyle,  \Vhate- 
ly,  Bogers,  and  others  have  noticed  the  peculiarity  of  the  Bible  in  presenting  an  unsys- 
tematic distribution  of  its  contents,  thus  calling  for  comparison,  study,  etc.    In  the 
reasons  assigned  for  this,  they    altogether  overlook  the  fact  that  if  a  strictly  logical 
arrangement  had  been  made,  so  distinctively  would  this  idea  of  the  Kingdom  have  be- 
come that  the  fioman  Power  and  other  nations  would  have  been  extremely  hostile  to  it. 

Another  feature  may  be  briefly  adverted  to  :  the  meanest  part  taken  by  the  represen- 
tative men  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  condemnation  of  Jesus  was  the  taking  advantage 
of  Jesus  having  proclaimed  Himself  the  Messiah,  i.e.  the  Jewish  King,  and  basing  upon 
it  the  charge  of  conspiring  against  CsBsar.  The  meanness  consists  in  this  :  that  their 
own  views  of  the  prophecies,  if  they  were  fulfilled  as  loritien,  demanded  of  the  Messiah 
to  oppose  the  then  existing  Gentile  power  in  order  to  restore  the  Kingdom,  so  that  to 
compass  the  death  of  Jesus  they  override  their  own  deliberate  convictions  of  the  Mes- 
sianic  display  of  power,  and  stamp  their  conduct  as  outrageously  hypocritical.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  faith  and  hope  is  confirmed  in  the  Kingdom  preached  by  Jesus,  in  the 
assumption  of  Messianic  Boyalty,  which,  not  discarding,  was  the  ground  of  His  execu- 
tion. Faith  and  hope  rejoices  over  the  inscription  :  "  Jesus,  the  King  cf  the  Jews,*'  If 
there  was  nothing  substantial  in  this  Boyalty,  the  very  Boyalty  to  which  He  was  entitled 
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as  David's  8on  and  Lord,  why  retain  it  down  to  the  yery  last,  and  leave  it  stilJ  speaking, 
silently  bnt  impressively,  over  His  dead  body  on  the  cross  ? 

Obs.  10.  This  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  by  Jesas  was,  then,  an  appeal 
to  faith;  it  is  tke  ^a/ne  to-day.  It  then  called  for  a7i  acquaintafice  with 
the  covenants  and  prophets  ;  it  demands  the  same  at  present.  But  in  the 
preaching  of  Jesas  and  of  His  apostles  some  things  pertaining  to  the 
Aingdom  are  brought  oat  more  distinctively  and  with  stronger  appeals  to 
faith.  The  necessity  of  moral  parity  is  impressed  ;  the  superiority  of  the 
coming  Kingdom  over  all  earthly  Kingdoms  is  declared  ;  its  restoration, 
not  by  human  but  divine  power,  is  carefully  asserted  ;  its  postponement 
to  the  Sec.  Advent  is  taught ;  its  exaltation  and  extension,  its  power  and 
blessings  are  portrayed  ;  the  wonderful  things  related  to  it,  such  as  the 
resurrection  of  the  saints.  Kingship  and  priesthood,  glorification,  renewal 
of  the  earth  and  Theocratic  glory,  are  presented — and  all  this,  a  reitera- 
tion and  extension  of  Old  Test,  predictions,  calls  for  continued  faith.  The 
whole  matter  is  purposely  so  arranged  and  ordered  that  faith  alofie — 
sustained  bj  the  fulfilments  and  a  comparison  of  the  Record — can  discern 
the  surpassingly  strange  but  pre-eminently  wise  Purpose  of  God. 

Another  reason  why  Jesns  Himself  did  not  write  (as  the  founders  of  other  religions 
systems)  is  foond  in  the  preaching  of  this  Kingdom.  The  snbject-mattor  of  His  preach- 
ing is  fonnd  in  the  Old  Test.,  its  foundation  is  in  the  covenant,  and  His  mission  is  not 
to  fonnd  a  new  Kingdom,  but  to  offer  that  which  is  alreadu  proposed,  and  of  which  He  is 
the  rightful  Heir,  He  is  not  come  to  write,  bnt  to  fulfil  that  which  is  ttritten ;  hence  a 
systematic  arrangement  of  Divinity,  a  Theological  system  or  summary  of  Doctrine,  would 
have  been  out  of  place.  While  He  necessarily  taught  doctrine  as  pertaining  to  Himself 
and  the  Kingdom,  His  specific  mission  has  its  digruty  enhanced  by  the  position  that  He 
occupied.  It  is  true  that,  after  the  postponement  was  fully  decided  by  His  death,  etc., 
then  special  provision  had  to  be  made  for  this  period,  but  this  we  find  in  the  instruc 
tions  afterward  imparted  through  the  apostles  in  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Christ  honors  the  prophetic  record,  honors  the  oath-confirmed  covenant,  and, 
by  the  fulfilment  of  His  own  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  words  respecting 
the  Jewish  nation.  Gentiles,  Church  etc.,  reconfirms  in  the  most  powerful  manner— infi- 
nitely superior  to  mere  writing — the  testimony  concerning  Himself  and  the  Kingdom. 

Obs.  11.  The  fundamental  idea,  forming  a  bond  of  union  between  Jesus 
and  the  preceding  Revealers  of  the  Purpose  of  Ood,  is  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven.  This  He  preached  ^rst ;  this  He  revealed  lust  through  John  the 
Bevelator ;  this  was  the  special  subject  (Acts  1  \  3)  between  Ilim  and  the 
apostles  after  His  resurrection ;  and  hence  by  it  He  places  Himself  in 
contact  with  the  Prophets,  in  unison  with  John  the  Baptist,  in  sympathy 
with  His  disciples,  and  stamps  Himself  as  the  great  Preacher  of  the  King- 
dom. This  suggests  that  perfect  unity  of  Teaching  must  exist  between 
all  these  ;  that  no  accommodation  theory  can  interpose  between  His  teach- 
ing and  that  of  John's  or  the  Prophets  ;  and  tnat  the  subject  of  the 
Kingdom,  being  so  prominently  set  forth,  must  be  (Props.  1  and  2)  a  most 
interesting  topic  to  every  intelligent  believer  and  student. 

Obs.  12.  What  Kingdom  Jesus  preached  can  readily  be  ascertained  by 
noticing  what  Kingdom  His  disciples  preached.  For,  as  an  honest 
Teacher,  He  would  7iot,  He  could  not^  send  out  men  to  preach  a  Kingdom 
different  from  the  07ie  proclaimed  by  Himself 

Obs,  13.  Men  profess  to  be  amazed  that  the  Jews  and  disciples  should 
be  so  ignorant  as  to  expect  in  the  Messiah  ^^  a  temporal  deliverer y^^  and 
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regard  those  who  retain  this  Jewish  idea  as  '^  fanatical,"  '^  nnspiritual/' 
etc.  But  hoWy  if  we  receive  God's  express  promises,  the  plain  grammatical 
sense,  can  we  believe  otherwise  P  Temporal  deliverance,  in  addition  to 
great  spiritual  blessings,  are  linked  together  (e.g.  Zech.  14)  in  numerous 
prophecies,  and  it  would  indicate  lack  of  faith  in  God's  honor  and  faith- 
fulness to  reject  or  ignore  the  same.  We  know  that  by  the  spiritualizing 
process  Zechariah's  declarations  (Luke  1  :  71,  74|,  '^  saved  from  our  en- 
emies, and  from  the  hand  of  all  that  hate  us,''  ''  aelivered  out  of  the  hand 
of  our  enemies,"  are  made  to  denote  exclusively  spiritual  enemies.*  But 
this  is  not  sustained  by  the  predictions  of  the  Word,  seeing  (as  will  be 
consecutively  shown  hereafter,  e.g.  Props.  111-115)  that  temporal  deliver- 
ance is  aflsigned  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation,  ana  is  to  be  in  a 
special  manner  the  work  of  the  Messiah  at  His  Second  Coming.  The 
prophets  ail  uniformly  predict  the  temporal  depressed  condition  of  the 
nation,  and  in  the  same  connectio7i  a  glorious  temporal  deliverance.  Leaving 
the  proof  to  come  in  its  proper  place,  it  is  sufficient  now  to  say  that  if  the 
Theocracy  is  to  be  restorea  at  all  as  covenanted  and  predicted,  such  a 
restoration  must  necessarily  include  temporal  deliverance  (how  else  can  the 
throne  and  Kingdom  be  re-established),  and  hence  the  Messiah,  in  addition 
to  other  perfections,  is  also  a  temporal  Deliverer.  The  sinfulness  of  the 
nation,  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  etc.,  only  throws  the  time  of 
Its  manifestation  to  the  period  of  the  Second  Advent. 


*  Able  writers,  howeTer,  preserve  this  temporal  aspect,  as  e.g.  Van  Oosterzee  (Lange's 
Cam,  on  iMke,  p.  28)  declares  that  the  songs  of  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Zechariah  maike  the 
Messiah  **  the  source  of  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  procfperity  to  Israel,"  their  senti- 
ments being  **  pTxrely  theocratic." 
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Proposition'  43.  The  disciples  sent  forth  hy  Jesus  to  preach  this 
Kingdom  we7*e  not  ignorant  of  the  meaning  to  be  aUached  to 
the  ^Kingdom. 

To  say  that  they  were  ignorant  of  that  which  they  were  specially 
to  preach  is  an  evident  absurdity ;  and  if  true  (which  it  is  not) 
would  severely  reflect  upon  the  Divine  Teacher  and  Commissioner. 
Their  mission  necessaruy  implying  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
Kingdom,  is  confirmatory  of  Christ's  own  preaching,  for  the 
preaching,  of  the  Master  and  of  those  who  are  sent  to  preach 
must  correspond. 

Obfi.  1.  What  Kingdom  they  all  preached  is  so  evident  (e.g.  from  Acts 
1  :  6,  etc.),  that  our  opponents  save  us  the  trouble  of  stating  it  by  frankly 
admitting  it  (e.g.  Prop.  42,  Obs.  2).  Jesus  instructed  them,  Jesus  sent 
them,  Jesus  iiever  contradicted  their  views  of  the  Kingdom,'  Jesus  approved 
of  their  preaching  and  rejoiced  over  it.  This  is  amply  sufficient,  seeing 
that  the  Kingdom  accurately  corresponded  with  the  one  contained  in  the 
grammatical  sense  of  the  covenant  and  prophecies. 

1  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  our  opponents  themselves  prodace  Matt  20  :  20,  21, 
Lnke  24  :  2i,  and  Acts  1  :  6  as  evidence  of  the  Jewish  views  of  the  apostles.  Take  these 
three  iUnstrations,  and,  over  against  the  unwarranted  deductions  of  numerous  writers, 
Jesus  says  not  a  word  agair^i  their  conception  of  the  Kingdom  ;  in  fact.  He  fully  admits 
the  correctness  of  the  same  b}'  aUeging  nothing  against  it.  The  request  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  based  on  the  Jewish  conception  (Arc.  ''Kingdom  of  God,'*  Ency.  Bdig.  Knoid.) 
of  the  Kingdom  (Matt.  20  :  20,  21),  is  refused,  not  on  the  ground  of  their  misconceiving 
the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  or  even  that  such  stations  are  to  be  allotted  in  it,  but  because 
such  positions  as  they  asked  for  are  to  be  given  to  those  by  the  Father,  who  have  evi- 
denced their  fitness  by  humility  and  service.  Bo  simple  is  this  that  a  child  cannot  mis- 
take it.  Hence,  how  gratuitous  and  unjust  are  the  disparctging  remarks  heaped  by  some 
commentators  and  writers  upon  these  disciples.  Some  (Olshausen  loci)  express  sur- 
prise that  Jesus  did  not  correct  their  view  of  the  Kingdom,  but  actuaUy  employs  the 
very  language  to  confirm  them  in  it.  Precisely  so  ;  He  could  not  do  so,  because  they 
entertained  a  more  Scriptural  idea  of  the  Kingdom  than  those  who  exhibit  such  amaze- 
ment. Luke  24  :  21  teaches  how  these  preachers  understood  their  own  message  ;  so 
also  Acts  1:6;  and  Jesus,  instead  of  telling  them  that  they  were  mistaken,  merely,  leav- 
ing the  notion  of  the  Kingdom  untouched,  points  to  the  future,  the  times  of  fulfilment 
being  in  the  Father's  hands. 

Obs.  2.  If  Jesus  did  not  tell  the  Jews  and  His  disciples  that  they  were  in 
error  respecting  the  Kingdom,  and  this  already  is  presumptive  evidence 
that  they  were  correct  in  anticipating  the  Kingdom  to  be  a  restoration  of 
the  Davidic  Kingdom,  much  more  is  this  trae,  when  He  sends  men, 
whom  He  knows  to  hold  such  a  view,  to  preach  it.  The  ablest  writers  (we 
have  given  some,  others  will  be  quoted  as  the  argument  advances),  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  fully  admit  that  the  disciples  preached  the  Jewish 
Kingdom,  and  candidly  inform  us  that  such  was  their  belief  down  to  the 
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period  of  the  AacenBion,  Acts  1  :  6.  (Those  few,  therefore,  who  try  to 
Ignore  it,  and  pretend  that  a  spiritaal  conception  of  the  Kingdom,  some- 
thing like  their  own  modernized  notions  of  it,  are  dishonest  to  the  Record, 
and  the  general  testimony  on  the  subject).  We  therefore  contend  that, 
after  Jesus  Himself  preached  this  Kingdom,  taught  His  disciples  publicly 
a'fid privately y  considered  them  qualified  to  proclaim  the  Kingdom,  and  sent 
them  forth  also  to  preach  it — after  all  this,  it  is  sheer  presumption  to 
question  their  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  we  know  the 
nature  of  that  Kingdom  better  than  they  did,  wJu)  were  expressly  com- 
missioned  to  hold  it  forth  as  an  inducetnerU  to  rejpentance.  If  they  were  in 
error  on  so  important  and  fundamental  a  point,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  Jesus  would  leave  them  in  error,  send  them  forth  to  dis- 
seniifuite  error,  and  thus  allow  them,  commissioned  by  Himself,  to  deceive 
the  people.  It  is  incredible,  and  yet  if  we  are  to  believe  eminent  and 
good  men,  Jesus  actually  sent  forth  His  disciples  to  preach  erroneous 
doctrine  !  No  gloss,  however  artful,  no  apology  however  skilful,  can  cover 
up  this  ugly  feature  in  this  supposed  case  ;  there  it  stands,  boldly  and 
defiantly  presented  by  infidels,  and  prominently  held  forth  even  by  many 
believers.  Any  theory,  however  plausible,  esteemed,  fortified  by  great 
names,  which  makes  the  first  preachers  of  the  Kingdom  proclaim  what 
they  did  not  understand,  preach  what  was  an  untruth — such  a  theory  is 
radically  wrong,  and  virtually,  with  all  its  profuse  apologies,  makes  Jesus 
Himself  tlie  sender  forth  of  false  preachers.  If  the  Kingdom  is  not  that 
which  they  taught,  what  must  we  think  of  the  instruction  of  Him  who 
commissioned  them  ?  Thank  God,  the  Word  itself  is  consisterit,  and  it  repels 
a  charge  which  human  wisdom  has  foisted  upon  it  in  its  blindness,  in  order 
to  make  oat  of  the  church  the  predicted  Kingdom  of  God.  Here  is  the 
difficulty  :  men  judge  these  preachers  under  a  misconceived  theory,  and 
consequently  with  jyrejudice. 

Some  keenly  feel  this  difficnlty  in  their  Cbnrch-Kingdom  theory,  and  thns — oyer 
against  overwhehning  proof— try  to  remove  it.  Gregory  {Fbwr  GospelSf  p.  120)  declareB 
that  Jeans  *'  corrected  their  (the  twelve)  false  Jewish  views  of  His  priestly  character,  and 
of  His  Kingdom,"  and  appeals  for  evidence  to  Matt.  16  :  13-20,  and  20  :  28  I  The  pas- 
sages being  largely  incorporated  by  ns,  need  no  comment.  Ebrai'd  {Oospd  Uis.)  con- 
stantly takes  it  for  granted  that  the  covenanted  and  predicted  Kingdom  is  spiritaal,  and 
that  the  disciples  comprehended  it.  Thns  e.g.  p.  267,  referring  to  the  Ser.  on  the  Mount 
(comp.  Prop.  42,  Obs.  6  and  8,  note),  he  says  :  ''  Jesns  availed  Himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, after  the  selection  of  His  disciples,  to  explain,  fully  and  distinciiy,  to  ihein  and  to 
the  pedflt,  what  wis  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,"  He  calls  it  **  the  inaogoral  discourse  of  the 
new  Kingdom"  (p.  273),  in  which  Jesus  says  :  **  Such  and  such  is  the  nature  of  my 
Kingdom  ;  Quchits  form  ;  such  the  proper  state  of  mind  ;  and  such  are  my  demands,*'  in 
order  *'  to  afford  the  means  of  certainty  "  to  the  hearers.  This  is  solely  Ebrard's  imagin- 
ing, for  he  utterly  fails  to  show  where  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  is  defined,  and  mistsUces 
the  means  and  accessories  for  obtaining  the  Kingdom  for  the  Kingdom  itself.  It  is  painful 
and  saddening  when  such  men  so  seriously  miss  **  the  means  of  certainty.*'  The  pre- 
conceived Church- Kingdom  theory  explains  it  aU.  Some  writers  even  make  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  twelve  to  be  equivalent  to  the  founding  of  a  new  Kingdom,  although 
they  preached  it  as  future.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  disciples  knew  the  nature  of  the 
Kingdom  and  located  its  future,  is  well  stated  by  Dr.  Imbrie  in  *'  The  Regeneration" 
{Prt-MUL  Essays,  p.  153,  etc.). 

Obs.  3.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  there  were  many  things  that  these 
disciples,  when  preacning  the  Kingdom,  did  not  then  know,  but  it  was  not 
requisite  to  know  them  for  the  simple  reason  that,  before  the  decided 
postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  it  was  no  part  of  their  mission  to  preach 
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them.  Thus  e.g.  they  did  not  know  that  the  Jewish  nation  would  refnse  to 
repent,  that  the  representatire  men  would  conspire  to  put  Jesus  to  death, 
that  the  Messiah  would  be  crucified,  that  the  Emgdom  would  be  postponed 
to  the  Sec.  Advent,  that  the  Gentiles  would  be  called,  etc.,  and,  more,  all 
those  things  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  commission.  They  were  not  to 
preach  the  death  of  Jesus,  or  things  then  unknown  to  them ;  they  were 
commissioned  to  preach  the  Kingdmn  conditioned  by  repentance— to  offer 
it  to  the  Jewish  nation — and  thus  far  they  were  instructed  and  had  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth.  This  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  was  (Props.  54  and  55) 
necessary  at  that  time,  while  a  knowledge  of  the  other  things  was  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  would  have,  if  imparted,  actually  disqualified  them  for  their 
important  mission.  This  exquisite  arrangement  of  truth  in  the  mission  of 
the  first  preachers  is,  to  our  mind,  most  forcible  evidence  of  i^ispiration. 

Obs.  4.  Miracles  (Matt.  10  : 1,  8,  Luke  10  :  17,  etc.)  attend  their  preach- 
ing of  the  Kingdom,  which  is  a  most  convincing  attestation  of  both  the 
truthfulness  of  their  proclamation,  freed  from  error,  and  the  intimate 
relationship  that  the  Kingdom  sustained  to  the  Supernatural.  Would 
Christ  give  the  power  of  working  miracles  to  persons  who  confirmed  them- 
selves and  others  in  erroneous  doctrine  P  Even  Judas,  at  that  time,  how- 
ever much  he  fell  afterward,  must  have,  in  virtue  of  the  mission  bestowed 
upon  him,  known  and  proclaimed  the  truth  concerning  the  Kingdom. 
Designed  as  the  miracles  (wrought  by  some,  perhaps  all)  were  to  fore- 
shadow (Prop.  7)  the  power  to  be  experienced  in  the  Kingdom  itself,  they 
were  also,  at  the  same  time,  a  witness  to  the  veracity  of  the  preachers  them- 
selves. Such  an  attestation,  Origen,  Jerome,  and  all  others,  who  desire 
us  to  believe  that  they  were  in  error,  have  never  yet  been  able  to  give  us. 

Obs,  5.  What  little  satisfaction  many  commentaries  give  us  when  com- 
menting on  the  preaching  of  John  and  the  disci{)les.  Work  after  work 
will  not  make  the  slightest  mention  of  difficulty  in  the  matter,  and  art- 
fullv  speak  of  it  as  a  gradual  developing  from  darkness  into  light,  just  as 
if  the  style  of  their  preaching  was  but  a  little  removed  from  that  of  *'  the 
moderns."  A  host  literally  jump  at  the  conclusion — proven  to  be  false 
by  the  continued  belief  of  these  preachers  to  the  ascension  of  Jesus — that 
they  preached  (without  knowing  it)  the  establishment  of  the  church- 
kingdom.  The  large  majority,  without  perceiving  how  fatally  they  sap 
the  very  foundations  of  confidence  in  the  Truth,  and  invite  unbelief  to 
hold  itself  in  merriment  over  the  defect,  pass  the  whole  thing  by  with  the 
comment — as  if  it  amounted  to  nothing,  or  was  scarcely  worth  noticing, 
or  the  most  reasonable  thing  to  expect — that  these  men  were  yet  filled 
with  ^'Jewish  prejudices'*  and  **  Jewish  forms,'*  and  the  time  had  not 
yet  arrived  for  the  notion  of  a  pure,  spiritual  Kingdom.  Indeed,  if  this 
IS  so,  as  learned  men  tell  us,  then  the  first  preachers  of  the  Kingdom  were 
very  unreliable  guides,  being  **  the  blind  leaditig  the  blind,*'  and,  what  is 
worse,  divinely  commissioned  to  do  this  I  Infidelity  exults  in  such  teach- 
ing, which  effectually  cripples  the  first  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  and 
introduces  a  discordance  and  antagonism  fatal  to  the  unity  ana  integrity 
of  the  Word. 

Obs.  6.  How  unfairly  this  subject  is  treated  may  be  found  illustrated 
in  various  Lives  of  Christ.     Some  of  these  (e.g.  Fleetwood's)  make  the 
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preaching  of  the  twelve  and  the  seventy  exactly  correspondent  with 
their  own  modern  ideas  of  the  Kingdom.  The  same  unfairness  is  true  of 
Histories  of  the  Bible.  Thus  e.g.  Gleig  (His.  of  the  Bible,  vol.  2,  p.  223), 
after  stating  the  views  of  the  Jews  in  a  restored  Davidic  Kingdom  under 
the  pe|8onal  rei^  of  the  Messiah,  tells  ns  that  it  should  not  surprise  us 
that  the  disciples  continued  in  such  a  belief  because  **  prejudices  are 
usually  deeply  seated  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  cnlturej  thus  actually 
degraaina  the  disciples  to  ignorance  and  uncouthness  to  make  out  a  case,  for- 
getting that  by  so  doing  he  degrades  the  mission  and  instruction  imparted  by 
Jesus.  If  they  were  lacking  "  culture,'*  if  they  were  under  **  deeply  seated 
prejudices,"  if  they  were  under  a  **  delusion''  (as  Gleig  well-meaningly 
says^,  how  was  it  possible  for  Jesus,  honestly  and  consistently,  to  send  them 
fortn  to  proclaim  their  want  of  *^  culture,"  their  **  prejudices,"  and  their 
'^  delusion"  to  others,  and  confirm  the  same  by  miraculous  siras  !  The 
same  lack  of  candor  is  found  in  Theologies.  Thus  e.g.  Knapp  {Ch.  Theol.y 
8.  89,  99,  154,  etc.)  frankly  tells  us  the  Jewish  view,  and  that  the  disciples 
entertained  it,  but  then  endeavors  to  break  its  force  by  insinuating, 
without  adducing  the  slightest  historical  or  scriptural  proof  that  the 
Kingdom  was  also  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  that  a  purer  and 
higher  meaning  was  gradually  placed  upon  the  phraseology  pertaining  to 
the  Kingdom.  But  this  does  not  clear  the  preachers  of  tne  Kingdom  ;  it 
does  not  vindicate  their  ofScial  position,  for,  according  to  his  statement, 
others — who  were  not  specially  appointed  as  preachers  of  the  Kingdom — 
had  better,  purer  ideas,  which,  we  are  to  infer,  came  down  to  us. 
This  mode  of  reasoning  only  makes  the  matter  worse,  for  iu  one  place  all 
the  concessions  needed  are  made ;  and  in  another,  they  are  virtually 
recalled  under  the  unproved  statement  that  in  connection  with  this  idea  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Davidic  Kingdom  they  also  must  have  held  {implied) 
the  notion  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  Kingdom.  Such  an  important  point  as 
this,  must  have  more  than  mere  inference  and  unsupported  supposition  ; 
and  Knapp  forgets,  that  the  very  men  who,  above  all  others,  should  have 
this  pure,  spiritual  conception  of  the  Kingdom  (if  it  is  the  one  intended) 
are  the  disciples,  the  preachers,  whom  he  confesses  to  be  in  ignorance  of  it 
down  to  the  ascension.  These  illustrations  will  suffice ;  the  reader  can 
readily  find  a  multitude. 

Neander  ((^  His,,  yoI.  1,  p.  37)  makes  Zeohariah^s  faith  to  express  itself  in  a 
*'  worldly  sense,  or  worldly  turn,  or  shape/*  because  he  expected  deliverance  from 
enemies,  etc.  Bat  let  the  reader  notice  that  Zeohariah  was  nnder  the  direct  influence  of 
the  Spirit,  and  it  follows  that  his  utterances  are  to  be  received  in  preference  to  Nean- 
der's,  especiaUy  seeing  that  they  correspond  with  that  of  the  prophets  (who  link  with 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  a  deliverance  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  its  enemies,  as  shown 
Props.  111-114).  He  delineates  the  disciples'  ignorance,  etc.,  very  much  as  Knapp,  and 
seeks  refuge  in  his  getm  or  development  theory. 

Obs.  7.  Misled  by  some  favorite  theory,  the  plain  facts  of  the  disciples' 
preaching  are  unintentionally  misstated,  and,  of  course,  others  are  im- 
properly influenced.  Thus  e.g.  Neander  (Life  of  Christ,  sec.  174)  has  taken 
the  unwarranted  liberty  of  saying,  when  referring  to  the  mission  of  the 
disciples  into  Galilee,  that  they  were  to  spread  '^  the  announcement  that 
the  Kingdom  had  appeared,*^  that  "  they  were  only  to  proclaim  everywhere 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  object  of  all  men's  desire,  had  come.^^  Now 
if  we  turn  to  the  Record,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  such  commission  given 
to  the  disciples;  for  instead  of  preaching  that  the  Kingdom  ^'had  op- 
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pearedy  and  ^' had  come/*  they  were  expressly  cheiTgeA  to  a^y  (Matt  10  :  7)  : 
"  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  haTid,'^  and  (Luke  10  :  9)  :  "  the  Kingdom 
of  Ood  is  come  nigh  to  vou/'  If  language  has  any  force,  this  phraseology 
cannot,  by  any  means,  oe  made  to  be  the  equivalent  of  Dr.  Neander's.  bo 
Olshausen  even  {Com.  Matt  3  :  2),  hampered  by  his  Church-Kingdom 
theory,  makes  the  announcement  *^  is  at  hand  *'  to  be  an  equivalent  of  ^'  is 
already  pi^esent.**  Others,  influenced  in  the  same  way,  interpret  the 
language  in  like  manner.  The  difference  to  some  may  appear  trivial,  but 
as  we  proceed  will  be  found  exceedingly  weighty  and  essential  (Props. 
55-61).  How,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  the  first  preachers  of  the 
Kingdom  proclaim  that  a  Kingdom  **  tiad  come,^^  was  **  already  presenfy** 
when  they  themselves  (as  both  Neander  and  Olshausen  admit  in  other 
places)  were  not  conscious  of  it  down  to  the  ascension  (Acts  1:6)? 
Forsaking  the  primitive  view,  the  ablest  men  involve  themselves  in 
difficulties,  and  excite  antagonism  where  none  exists. 

Obs.  8.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  lamented,  that  while  infidelity  has  made  itself 
merry  over  the  preaching  of  the  disciples,  calling  it  ''  mistaken,*' 
"  deceived,"  "  delusion,"  etc.,  the  Apologists,  unable  themselves  to  receive 
this  preaching,  or  to  satisfactorily  account  for  it,  have  done  nothing  to 
remove  this  stumbling-block  out  of  the  way.  Some  unbelievers  in  a  kind 
of  ironical  manner  (Dean  Mansell  On  Freeihinlcing)  suggest,  as  the  result, 
that  as  the  whole  proof  of  Christianity  rests  on  the  Prophecies,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  out  such  a  proof  to  avoid  the  literal  and  proper 
meaning,  and  introduce  a  mystical  or  allegorical  interpretation  ;  for  the 
past  has  proven  that  the  apostles  themselves  misinterpreted  the  prophecies 
too  literally  or  in  a  Jewish  manner.  This,  of  course,  opens  the  flood  gates 
to  every  conceivable  fancy,  and  strikes  a  deep  blow  at  the  vital  part  of 
Ohristianity.  Hence  it  is,  that  an  oily  class,  smooth-tongued  and  eloquent 
over  the  virtues  of  Jesus  and  His  devoted  band,  profess,  all  the  time 
stabbing  the  reputation  and  character  of  these  teachers,  that  they  only 
desire  to  remove  that  blundering  literal  interpretation  and  plant  religion 
more  securely  on  a  spiritual  one,  which  will  not  recognize  "  the  fables  *  of 
the  early  preaching.  The  grossest  attacks  and  the  most  artful,  centring 
on  the  early  preaching,  come  from  all  sides,  and  a  careful  reader  will  sadly 
notice  that  in  the  re])lies  of  the  defenders  of  Christianity,  with  but  rare 
exceptions,  there  is  found  a  willingness  to  receive  these  suggestions  of 
unbelief,  viz.  :  to  discard  the  literal,  grammatical  sense  of  the  prophecies, 
which  it  is  wrongfully  supposed  led  these  disciples  into  their  errors,  and, 
therefore,  to  receive  as  an  offset  a  spiritual  one,  which  can  transmute 
David*s  throne  into  the  Father's  throne,  and  change  every  other  phrase  to 
suit  the  situation.  Alas  !  the  influence  of  such  a  method  upon  the  minds 
of  men  without  sufficient  independence  to  think  for  themselves  ! 

Obs.  9.  Those,  too,  who  so  candidly  concede  **  the  Jewish  cast"  of  the 
disciples'  preaching  are  undecided  us  to  the  time  when  an  entire  change 
in  their  views  of  the  Kingdom  (as  alleged)  was  wrought.  While  some  place 
it  even  later  (others  asserting  no  change,  but  leaving  it  to  development  in 
the  church)  than  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  majority  of  our  opponents 
seem  inclined  to  date  it  from  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  For  the  credit 
of  the  Church-Kingdom  theory,  an  effort  must  be  made,  in  some  way,  to 
trace  it  back  to  inspired  men.    Now  at  this  stage  of  the  argument  we  only 
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say  this  :  if  the  change  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  took  place,  as 
mnltitudes  hold,  and  as  e.g.  Bernard  {Bampton  Lectures,  *'  The  Progress 
of  Doctrine'*)  infers,  how  comes  it  then  that  the  early  '*  consciousness''  of 
the  church  does  not  portray  this  change  in  the  writings  of  that  period  f 
Why  does  the  church,  founded  by  these  disciples,  assume  the  position  that 
Jesus,  the  crucified  one^  is  the  Messiah  (with  a  full  understanding  of  the 
Jewish  meaning  of  the  name),  so  declared  by  His  resurrection  and  exalta- 
tion, who  remains  in  heaven  during  this  intermediate  period  until  the  elect 
are  gathered  out  and  the  time  arrives,  at  the  Sec.  Advent,  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom  ?  Why  is  it  that  none 
of  the  Primitive  churches  indicate  such  a  change  of  doctrine,  and  directly 
trace  it  to  the  apostles  ?  Surely  if  the  current  notion  on  the  subject  is  the 
correct  one,  this  feature  ought  to  be  observed.  Bernard  and  others  do 
not  meet  the  real  objections  against  their  view,  for  fully  admitting  that  a 
change  was  introduced,  this  change  was  not  one  in  the  belief  of  the  King- 
dom, but  only  in  the  manner  and  time  of  its  introduction,  in  the  reception 
of  preliminary  measures,  made  now  necessary  by  the  postponement  of  the 
Kingdom  and  the  organization  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  change 
does  not  affect  covenant  promise,  confirmed  by  oath,  while  Bernard's  violates 
covenant  and  explicit  promise. 

The  student  is  reminded  that  persona  cannot  be  too  cantions  in  snch  wholesale  dedno- 
tions,  made  because  of  the  introduction  of  certain  changes  which  do  not  affect  the 
nature  of  the  Kingdom.  Thus  e.g.  many  stumble  at  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  can- 
not see  how  this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  expectations  of  the  restoration  of  the  Theo- 
cratic-Dayidic  Kingdom  ;  but  they  oyerlook  the  predicted  fact  (God  foreseeing  aU,  and 
thus  ordering)  that  this  is  implied  in  an  immortal  Son  of  David  thus  restoring  and  reign- 
ing, and  that  this  resurrection  was  expressly  foretold  as  a  requisite  to  fulfil  the  promises 
pertaining  to  the  Kingdom.  This  disregiurd  to  the  Kingdom  preached,  etc.,  leads  to 
many  strange  and  unsoriptural  statements.  Thus  e.g.  Bernard  (in  the  excellent  Lectures 
referred  to)  says  :  '*  Peter  presents  the  Gospel  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  com- 
pletion of  the  covenant  made  with  Uie  fathers."  The  truth  is,  that  Feter  only  presents 
the  Gospel  to  show  how  prophecy  wiU  be  fulfilled  (saving  in  the  call  of  the  Gentiles),  and 
how  the  covenant  was  confirmed  in  Christ  and  shaU  yet  be  amply  realized  in  the  future. 
Again  :  "  The  Gospel  has  fought  itself  free,  and  severed  itself  from  Judaism,  not  merely 
in  its  form  but  in  its  essence^  proclaiming  Salvation  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law."  Admitting  freely  the  grace  brought  through  Jesus, 
through  whom  alone  we  expect  to  inherit,  the  sentence  as  it  stands  is  misleading.  The 
Gospel  did  not  cut  itself  free,  etc.,  until  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school  prevailed, 
as  seen  in  the  first  and  second  centuries.  True  Judaism  looked  forward,  having  the  cov- 
enants and  promises,  even  to  the  sacrificial  death  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  death  of  Jesus 
is  no  separation  fiom  but  a  cor\lirmaHon  of  the  Judaic  essence,  for  the  Salvation  prom- 
ised through  this  Messiah  is  ideniical  with  that  proclaimed  by  Judaism.  This  wiU  be 
shown  heiiafter. 
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Proposition  44.  Tlie  preaching  of  the  Kingdom^  heing  in  ac- 
cordance with  tliat  of  the  predicted  Kingdom^  raided  no 
cont/roversy  between  the  Jewe  and  Jesus^  or  bet/ween  the  Jews 
and  His  disciples  and  apostles. 

We  find  no  hint,  not  the  slightest,  that  there  was  the  least  dis- 
agreement  between  the  preachers  of  the  kingdom  and  their  hearers 
on  the  subject  of  the  kingdom  itself.  We  know  what  the  views  of 
the  Jews  were,  and  if  there  had  been  a7oy  essential  difference  in 
the  presentation  of  a  subject  so  dear  and  vital  to  Jewish  faith— 
fundamental  to  Messianic  faith — most  certainly  there  would  be 
proof  to  show  it.  The  absence  of  it,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  sub- 
stantiates our  position. 

Ois.  1.  Let  the  reader  place  himself  in  that  period  of  early  preaching. 
The  converts  were  nearly  all  Jews,  embracing  hundreds,  and  finally 
thousands,  including  even  a  large  number  of  priests,  Acts  6  :  7.  Consider 
how  tenaciously  all  these  held  to  the  predicted  restoration  of  the  DaTidic 
Kingdom,  and  that  during  the  entire  period  of  preaching,  from  John  down 
to  apostolic  days,  no  question,  no  difficulty  arose  concerning  the  great 
subject  of  the  Kingdom,  i.e.  concerning  its  nature,  its  lack  of  identity 
with  the  anticipated  one.  Why  this?  Simply  because  both  parties  under- 
stood the  Kingdom  as  covenanted  and  prophesied  ;  because  the  Kingdom 
preached  corresponded  with  the  views  entertained  by  these  Jews  ;  other- 
wise it  would  have  awakened  discussion,  led  to  explanations  and  opposition. 
There  being  agreement,  discussion  and  controversy  could  not  follow,  and 
hence  we  do  not  find  them. 

Obs.  2.  A  mutual  understanding  existed  between  the  parties,  and  this 
was  not  interrupted  so  long  as  these  preachers  lived,  for  after  the  ascension 
of  Jesus,  instead  of  a  retractation  of  previous  preaching  and  opinions, 
instead  of  telling  the  Jews  that  they  had  misapprenended  tne  nature  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  that  only  a  spiritual  one  was  the  one  intended  by  the 
Messiah  (which,  if  our  opponents  are  correct,  honesty  ought  to  have  done), 
there  continued  a  perfect  agreement  between  preacners  and  converts,  the 
basis  of  which  was,  looking  for  this  same  Kingdom  to  be  revealed  at  the 
Sec.  Advent  of  the  Messiah  (comp.  Props.  70-76). 

Obs.  3.  Therefore,  it  is  an  unjust  reflection  upon  these  Jews  and  Jewish 
preachers  to  accuse  them  of  ignorance,  carnality,  etc.  To  assert  as  Storrs' 
^Diss.  on  the  Kingd.  of  Heaven) y  that  these  Jews  **  were  shamefuUv 
ignorant"  of  the  Messiah's  reign,  recoils  upon  the  preachers  who  made  ani 
left  them  thus  **  ignorant.''  Yet  this  is  the  belief  of  many  eminent  men, 
forgetting  that  perhaps  the  **  ignorance"  may  be  in  the  gradually  sub- 
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Btitnted  change  introduced  after  the  death  of  these  preachers.  Even  as 
late  as  Tertnliian,  when  the  proposed  change  had  not  as  yet  overwhelmed 
the  Apostolic  Theology,  ho  pointedly  says  in  his  Apology  (Sec.  21),  in 
reference  to  this  point :  "  Even  now  His  Advent  is  expected  by  them  (the 
Jews  generally)  ;  nor  is  there  any  other  contention  between  thern  and  us^ 
than  tnat  they  believe  the  Advent  has  not  yet  occurred.'*  The  Kingdom 
was  not  disputed,  but  the  manner  a7id  time  of  occurrence  under  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah, 

Obs,  4.  The  Jews  did  not  find  fault  with  the  Kingdom,  but  in  the  King 
as  believed  in  by  believing  Jews  and  Oentiles.  In  their  blindness,  they 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  purity  and  holiness  essential  to  entrance  into 
the  Kingdom  ;  they  rejected  the  repentance  requisite  for  its  establish- 
ment ;  they  were  angered  at  the  well-merited  rebukes  aimed  at  their 
hypocrisy  and  sinfulness  ;  they  were  fearful  of  losing  their  own  authority 
and  power,  and  therefore  they  refected  the  King,  and  urged  his  crucitixion. 
After  His  death,  it  was  too  humbling  to  their  pride  to  confess  a  crucified 
Jesus  as  their  Messiah;  it  was  too  mortifying  and  condemnatory  to  their 
past  action  to  acknowledge  a  once  dead  and  buried  Jesus  to  be  their 
King ;  the  difficulty  was  not  in  the  Kingdom,  but  in  the  King,  and  in 
the  confession  and  obedience  that  was  required.  This  influenced  the 
nation,  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  but  nevertheless  manjr  Jews,  seeing 
the  Scriptures  fulfilled  in  this  Messiah,  and  the  Messianic  evidences  in  His 
birth,  liie,  miracles,  words,  death,  etc.,  still  clung  to  Him  as  the  promised 
Messiah,  the  Restoirer  of  the  Davidic  Kingdom  as  predicted  ;  and  this  was 
done  under  the  assurance  (as  we  shall  show  in  its  place)  that  He  would 
come  the  Second  Time  for  this  very  purpose.  Such  is  the  plain  teaching 
of  the  Record,  and  its  testimony  on  this  point  is  decided  and  overwhelming, 
as  the  reader  will  see  for  himself  as  we  proceed. 

It  wiU  not  answer  to  cover  this  over  nnder  the  plea  of  accommodation  ;  for  it  only 
amounts  to  making  numbers  of  persons  preaching,  in  the  most  serious  manner,  to  induce 
others  to  repentance  and  faith,  a  Kingdom  of  God  in  accordance  with  their  own  preju- 
dices and  that  of  their  hearers,  because  Jesus  saw  that  they  were  not  prepared  for  the 
troth.  And  this  farce  (for  it  can  be  caUed  nothing  less)  was  designed  and  fostered  by 
the  pure  Son  of  God  !  The  statement  needs  no  refutation  ;  it  contradicts  itself.  There- 
fore to  plead  that  such  an  accommodation  prevented  a  controversy  arising,  is  simply  to 
say  that  Christ  sacrificed  truth  and  kept  men  in  error  for  the  sake  of  a  slight  temporary 
gain,  or  that  He  sacrificed  His  own  honor  and  dignity  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  erring 
men.  No  wonder  that  the  Baur  school  and  others  are  jubilant  over  the  fatal  concession's 
contained  in  the  works  of  pious  men,  hailing  and  parading  them  as  the  self-evident  in- 
dications of  a  shaky  foundation.  But,  viewing  the  matter  in  its  totality,  the  relation  of 
this  preaching  to  covenant,  prophecy,  the  Jewish  nation,  God*s  Purpose  of  Salvation, 
etc.,  we  cordially  accept  of  this  preaching  and  agreement— these  alleged  evidences  of 
wetness— a«  necessary  and  indispensable  features  in  the  structure.  The  reasons  will 
appear  more  f uUy. 

Obs.  5.  It  may  be  well  to  say  here,  that  as  long  as  this  happy  correspond- 
ence continued  numerous  Jews  were  converted  to  Christianity  (as  history 
attests),  but  just  so  soon  as  this  disagreement  arose  respecting  the  King- 
dom, and  the  Jewish  faith  in  their  Kingdom  was  derided  and  scorned, 
conversions  became  less  and  less  until  they  almost  ceased.* 

*  And  as  a  return  was  made  to  the  Primitive  Church  doctrine,  conversions  increased 
until  they  form  now  again  a  very  fair  number. 
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Obs,  6.  This  agreement  indicates^  what  has  already  been  intimated,  that 
no  necessity  existed  to  hold  up  the  hope  of  a  restored  Davidic  throne  and 
Kingdom  more  prominently,  because,  as  it  all  depended  upon  the  coming 
again  of  Jesus  tne  Christ,  it  was  sufficient  to  direct  attention  to  that 
Advent,  linking  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  with  them,  thus  avoiding 
the  jealousy,  etc.,  of  the  Roman  Power. 

Ohs,  7.  This  agreement  has  been  noticed  by  numerous  writers,  and  has 
called  forth  corresponding  remarks,  nearly  always  in  disparaging^ expres- 
sions, so  intended,  but  more  or  less  connected  with  the  truth.  This  wiU 
be  seen  by  taking  at  random  two  writers.     Thus  e.g.   Beuss  {His.  Ch. 


(in  Moral  Philosophy)  charges  early  Christianity  with  a  leaning 
Judaism,  that  the  disciples  corrupted  the  New  Test,  to  effect  this,  that  we 
have  a  Jewish  Gospel,  and  the  first  Christians  were  **  nothing  else  but  a 

Solitical  faction  among  the  JewSy  some  of  them  receiving  Jesus  as  the 
[essiah  or  the  Restorer  of  the  Kingdom,  and  others  rejecting  him  under 
that  character."  Now,  aside  from  the  effort  made  to  use  this  connection 
with  Jewish  views  against  Christianity,  to  make  out  a  case  of  corruption, 
ignorance,  etc.,  it  is  true  that,  while  the  ceremonial  law  of  Judaism  was 
rejected  by  many  as  non-essential,  etc.,  there  was  a  strong  point  of  contact 
and  continued  agreement  between  Judaism  and  Christians  in  Messianic 
expectations  respecting  the  Kingdom — the  difference  being  that  the  former 
located  the  fulhlment  of  their  hopes  at  the  First  Advent  of  the  Messiah 
(thus  rejecting  Jesus  as  the  Messiah),  and  the  latter,  theirs  a^  the  Second 
Advent  of  this  Jesus  who  had  been  crucified.  To  deny  this,  or  to  conceal 
it,  is  simply  exhibiting  gross  ignorance  of  facts,  or  dishonesty  in  suppressing 
truth  (comp.  Prop.  69). 
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Proposition  45.  The  phrasea  "  Kingdom  of  heaven^'*  "  Kingdom 
of  Ood^^  **  Kingdom  of  Ohi'iat^^  etc.^  denote  the  same  Kingdmn. 

It  has  already  been  shown  (Props.  20-23,  etc.)  how  the  Jews 
understood  and  employed  these  phrases,  and  how  the  first  preach- 
ers adopted  them. 

Obs.  1.  Kow  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  they  are  nsed  as 
synonymous  in  the  New  Test.  What  Matt,  pronounces  **  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven,"  is  said  by  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  to  be  '*  the  Kingdom  of  God,*' 
as  e.g.  comp.  Matt  5  :  3,  with  Luke  6  :  20,  and  Matt.  13  :  11  with  Mark 
4  :  11.  So  also  "  the  Kingdom  of  God"  is  designated  Christ's  Kingdom, 
as  e.g.  comp.  Matt.  16  :  28  with  Luke  9  :  27,  Mark  9  : 1,  etc. 

So  also  "the  Father's  Kingdom*'  and  Christ's  are  represented  as  identical.  Comp. 
6.g.  Matt.  13  :  41-43  with  £ph.  5  :  5,  and  Matt.  26  :  29  with  2  Pet.  1  :  11,  etc.,  and  Prop. 
83.  In  reference  to  the  usage  of  those  phrases,  comp.  Props.  22  and  23,  and  the  note 
by  Dr.  Craven  in  Lange's  Com,  Rei\,  p.  93. 

Obs.  2.  These  phrases  thus  interchangeably  employed  to  denote  the  one 
Kingdom  (Prop.  35)  were  understood  to  mean  the  Davidic  Kingdom 
restored,  as  e.g.  Acts  1  :  6,  Matt.  20  :  21,  Acts  15  :  16,  Luke  1  :  32,  etc. 
(comp.  Props.  19-23). 

This  has  been  so  frankly  admitted  by  onr  opponents  (as  e.g.  Dr.  CampbeU,  Enapp, 
Neander,  etc.)  that  more  need  not  be  added,  leaving  onr  argument  to  bring  in  the  ad- 
ditional proof.  On  every  side  do  we  find  this  testimony,  given,  too,  withont  any  thought 
of  its  bearing  on  the  subject.  Thus  e.g.  Farrar  {Life  cf  Christ,  vol.  1,  p. 22)  informs  us 
that  *'  waiting  for  the  Consolation  of  Israel  "  is  equivalent  to  Mark  15  :  43,  **  waiting  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God,"  and  that  among  the  Jews  a  prayer  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
was,  "  may  I  see  the  Consolation  of  Israel."  The  Messiah  and  the  Kingdom  were  united. 
We  merely  suggest  that  in  addition  to  the  meanings  and  derivation  usually  given  to  the 
phrase  used  by  Matthew,  *'  the  Kingdom  of  heaven*'  (viz.  :  that  the  God  of  heaven  gives 
it  to  the  Christ,  that  through  it  the  Father's  will  is  manifested,  that  heavenly  principles, 
etc.,  are  exhibited,  etc.),  may  there  not,  in  the  employment  of  the  plural  form,  **  heaven- 
lies,"  be  an  allusion  to  the  peculiar  form  of  government  (Theocratical)  under  chosen 
heavenly  rulers  (comp.  Ftop.  154).  Dr.  Meyer  {Com.  on  Matt.  3  :  2)  says  :  '*  It  is  called 
the  Messianic  Kingdom,  not  because  the  words  '  of  the  heavens '  express  God,  but  be- 
cause this  Kingdom  is  conceived  as  descending  from  heaven  and  entering  the  world. 
Gal.  4  :  26."  This  idea  may  (comp.  Bev.  19  :  11-16  and  21  :  2,  etc.)  indeed  be  included, 
but  it  does  not  exclude  the  old  Jewish  notion  derived  from  Daniel,  or  the  one  just 
stated.    It  may  include  them  idl,  making  it  the  more  expressive. 

Obs.  3.  In  addition  to  the  abundant  testimony  already  adduced,  that 
they  were  regarded  as  denoting  the  same  Kingdom,  and  tnat  the  restored 
Theocracy,  ae  existing  under  David,  we  add  a  few  more.  Nast  {Com.  on 
Matt.  11  : 1-6),  allowing  the  Church-Kingdom  theory  as  correct,  frankly 
says :  ^*  Though  John  the  Baptist,  Zecharias,  and  those  other  Israelites 
who  waited  lor  *  the  Consolation  of  Israel,'  expected  the  Messiah  to 
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establish  a  spiritual  Kin^dom^  a  reig[n  of  righteousness,  they  connected, 
nevertheless,  with  it,  the  idea  of  a  visible,  terrestrial  Kingdom,  that  he 
would  literally  sit  on  David's  throne,  and  extend  His  reign  from  the  river 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Doddrige  (Oom.  Matt  3  :  2),  cordially  adopting 
the  Church-Kingdom  idea  as  intended  by  the  phrase,  says  :  ''It  is  plain 
that  the  Jews  understood  it  of  a  temporal  monarchy,  which  God  would 
erect ;  the  seat  of  which,  they  supposed,  would  he  Jerusalem,  which 
would  become,  instead  of  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  world.  And  the  ex- 
pected Sovereign  of  this  Kingdom  they  learned  from  Daniel  to  call  '  the 
Son  of  Man' ''  ( Were  the  Jews  mistaken  ?  Comp.  Props.  19-23  and  31-35). 
Fairbaim  (Herm.  Manual^  p.  41-43)  tells  us  that  the  phrase^  **  points 
back  te  those  prophecies  of  the  Old  Test.,  in  which  promise  was  made  of  a 
King  and  Kingdom,  that  should  unite  heaven  and  earth  in  anotiier  way 
than  could  be  done  by  a  merely  human  administration,"  etc.,  which  we 
cordially  receive  as  true,  remarking,  however,  that  the  plain  Theocratical 
meaning  contained  in  the  grammatical  sense  (which  he  carefully  avoids), 
as  held  by  the  Jews,  by  the  disciples  and  apostles,  introduces  just  such  a 
union  of  heaven  and  earth  (as  e.g.  God  in  Jesus  condescending  to  reign  as 
earthly  Ruler,  ete.)  as  he  advocates.  Our  entire  argument  thus  far  con- 
clusively proves  that  all  these  phrases  do  not  denote  separate  things  (as  e.g. 
intimated  by  Lange,  Com.  Matt,  p.  73),  or  are  given  (so  Fleck,  quoted  by 
Lange)  **  in  order  to  distinguish  the  Christian  Kingdom  of  God  more  fully 
from  the  Jewish  Theocracv,"  but  the  restored  Theocracy,  as  coyenanied 
and  predicted  under  the  Messiah.  They  were  applied  to  a  definite,  well- 
known  Kingdom,  viz.  :  the  Theocratic-Davidic. 

But  able  writers,  wedded  to  the  spiritual  Church -Kingdom  theory,  can  see  nothing  in 
the  phrase  bnt  another  and  differing  Kingdom,  viz.  :  the  Ghtirch  regarded  as  militant 
and  triumphant.  Thas,  to  iUnstrate  how  confidently  they  appeal  to  its  simpUcity  in 
their  teaching,  we  refer  to  Gregory  {Four  Oospeis,  p.  146),  who,  speaking  of  *'  the  King, 
dom  of  heaven, "  and  that  Matthew  by  its  use  intended  to  correct  false  Jewish  views 
(when  Acts  1  :  6,  he  still  held  them),  confidently  asserts  :  ''  The  phrase  clearly  expresses 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  Kingdom  distinct  from  all  these  kingdoms  of  this  world  after  which 
the  Jew  had  fashioned  his  idea  of  the  Messiah's  dominion.  Its  origin  is  in  the  heavens, 
where  God  dwells  ;  its  throne,  the  seat  of  the  King,  is  there  ;  its  highest  present  and 
prospective  glories  are  there.  This  simple  phrase  taught  that  the  Kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  Kingdom,  unlike  the  old  Theocracy  with  its  tem- 
ple and  throne  in  Jerusalem  ;  unlike  the  magnificent  empire  patterned  after  Bome, 
which  the  worldly  Jew  was  dreaming  of  ;  wholly  unlike  the  temporal  empire  of  the  Papa- 
cy long  after  established."  Here  is  a  tissue  of  assumptions  :  (1)  It  ignores  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  Jewish  phrase,  adopted  without  explanation  by  Matthew,  and  that  it  could  not 
possibly  convey  the  idea  assumed,  being  definitely  used  to  designate  the  restored  David- 
io  Kingdom  and  its  extent,  etc.,  as  given  by  Daniel ;  (2)  it  engrafts  upon  it  a  modern 
notion,  which  the  Jews  never  entertained,  being  bound  by  the  plain  covenant  and  pro- 
phetical language  which  locates  the  Kingdom,  not  in  heaven  but  on  the  earth  ;  (3)  he  as- 
sumes that  the  phrase  is  so  clearly  full  of  his  doctrine  that  it  ought  to  have  taught  the 
Jew  such  a  view,  when  the  facts  are  just  the  reverse,  viz.  :  that  its  usage  fortified  them 
and  the  disciples  (including  Matthew)  in  believing  that  it  unmistakably  taught  the  res- 
toration of  the  downfallen  Theocracy,  which  was — as  we  have  shown — a  Kingdom  of 
God  and  of  heaven  ;  (4)  its  simplicity  of  teaching  established  and  confirmed  the  almost 
universal  Pre-Millenarianism  of  the  early  Church  and  its  connected  doctrine  of  the  King- 
dom— a  position  just  directly  opposite  to  that  which  Gregory  finds  in  the  "  simple 
phrase,"  and  which  Shedd  {His.  of  Doc,,  p.  291)  calls  a  peomiarity  of  the  Jewish-Chris- 
tian." 
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Proposition  46.  TTie  Kingdom  anticipated  by  the  Jews  at  the 
Mret  Advent  is  based  on  the  AbrcUiamic  and  Da/vidic  Cove- 
ants. 

This  might  be  shown  bv  numerous  references,  but  it  will  be  suffi- 
ciently conspicuous  by  adverting  to  the  declarations  found  in  only 
one  chapter  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  e.g.,  Luke  1  :  32,  33,  65, 
72,  73,  where  we  have  undoubted  allusions  to  previously  obtained 
covenants,  in  "  the  meiGY promised  to  the  fathers,"  in  "  the  holy 
covenxivi^^  confirmed  by  oath  **to  our  father  Abraham,"  and  in 
**  the  throne  of  his  father  David." 

Obs.  1.  In  taming  back  to  the  fountain  head  from  whence  this  doc- 
trine^ this  faith  in  a  Messianic  Kingdom  proceeds^  we  only  reiterate  what 
others  have  most  aptly  stated  when  we  invite  for  the  covenants  an 
absorbing  interest  in  vieto  of  their  living^  fundamental  connection  with  final 
Salvation  vi  ChrisVs  Kingdom.  Kurtz  {His.  Old  Cov.y  p.  175)  has  well 
expressed  this  **  a  fotmdation  on  which  the  great  Salvation  is  ultimately  to 
appear.'*  Thorp  (The  Best,  of  the  Brit.  Empire,  Pref.,p.  8)  justly  ob- 
serves :  "  Tlie  Abrahamic  Covenaiitis  the  foundation  of  all  the  dispensations 
of  heaven,  both  to  Jews  and  Oentiles.** 

This  has  been  notioed  by  Brooks  {El.  of  Proph.  Inter,,  oh.  2),  Bickersieth  {Ouide  (o 
Prcph,),  Jadge  Jones  {Notes  to  the  Scriptures),  besides  a  host  of  others,  as  Auberlen,  De- 
litzsch.  Lord,  the  Bonars,  etc.  Indeed,  it  is  universally  admitted,  hoi^ever  explained  after- 
ward, that  the  oovenants  are  the  proper  basis  of  future  Reyelation,  and  that  they  con- 
tain in  an  epitomized  form  (he  substance  of  God*s  Purpose  in  reference  to  man's  Salva- 
tion, the  Messiah's  Kingdom  and  glory,  and  the  perfected  Bedemption  from  the  curse. 
Hence,  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  agreeing  in  this  matter,  it  is  essential  for  any  one 
who  desires  to  become  a  real  studerd  of  Qod's  Word  to  make  himself  familiar  with  these 
(M>venants,  seeing,  tiiat,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  all  things  following  must  correspond 
fully  with  these  previously  given  pledges  and  guides.  While  the  covenants  are  neces- 
sarily primary  in  a  proper  conception  of  the  Divine  Plan  relating  to  Bedemption,  present- 
ing a  central  idea,  tne  reader  will  observe  that  they  are  scripturaUy  based  and  grammati- 
ally  founded  on  direct  oath'f)ound  promises,  and  hence  are  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
vague,  scholastic,  mystical  effort  to  make  the  covenants  a  central  idea  as  given  e.g.  by 
John  Cocceius  (Hagenbach's  His,  Doc,  vol.  2,  sec.  222  and  223),  Pres.  Edwards's  {His. 
Hedermpt.),  and  others.  This  grasping  after  the  covenants  as  a  foundation  thought  relat- 
ing to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  Js  characteristic  of  the  German  Beformed  Theology  (see 
Hagenbach's  His,  of  Doc,,  sec.  223,  Amer.  £d.  added,  and  Heppe  on  Oer.  R^orm,  Church 
in  Mercersburg  Review  for  1853),  and  is  found  in  theologians  of  ability  in  various  de- 
nominations. Unfortunately,  however,  many  have  much  to  say  about  a  covenant  made 
between  the  Father  and  Son  in  eternity — of  which  we  have  no  record,  and  which  opens  a 
door  for  conjecture  and  unproven  inferences — while  they  ignore^  more  or  less,  ilii>se  on 
record. 

Obs.  2.  Let  it  be  obseryed  that  in  approaching  the  covenants  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  receive  one  and  refect  another,  nor  are  we  authorized  to 
take  just  as  much  as  may  suit  our  Theological  yiews  out  of  one  and  refuse 
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to  believe  in  the  rest.  Here  is  where  many  Theological  writings  make  the 
fatal  mistake :  they  are  willing  to  receive  the  Abrahamic  covenant  as  a 
perpetual  one,  bat  not  the  Davidic,  when  ilie  same  perpetuity  is  asserted  of 
both  J  they  are  agreed  to  receive  part  of  the  Abrahamic,  or  part  of  the 
Davidic  covenant,  but  7iot  all  that  is  written.  No  wonder  that  a  diversity 
is  thus  produced,  and  aii  antagonism  to  the  Old  Test.  The  Jews  and  the 
Primitive  Church  were  far  more  logical  and  scriptural  when  they  cordially 
received  those  covenants  and  believed  in  Ood's  statements  concerning 
them.  The  trouble  at  present  is,  that  the  church,  with  all  her  prof essions, 
has  too  little  faith, 

Obs.  3.  Approachine  the  covenants  and  seeing  how  they  form  great 
central  points  around  which  successive  revelations  cluster — yea,  the 
foundation  stones  upon  which  the  Ghristolo^ical  structure  is  erected — we 
are  not  surprised  at  the  efforts  made  to  undermine  their  force,  either  by 
separating  me  Old  from  the  New  Test,  as  antiquated,  or  by  elevating  the 
New  far  above  the  Old  as  only  worthy  of  reception,  or  by  a  rejection  of 
the  Old  as  not  authentic,  etc.  De  Wette  and  others  may  apply  their 
mythical  interpretation  to  Abraham,  etc.;  Ammon  ana  others  may 
reiect  the  Old  Test,  as  having  no  special  divine  worth ;  Colenso  and 
others  may  endeavor  to  set  aside  reliance  upon  the  writings  of  Moses  ; 
Schleiermacher  and  others  may  place  the  Old  in  a  position  far  inferior  to 
the  New  in  dignity,  value,  etc. — all  this,  and  more,  may  be  done,  and  yet 
in  the  simple  covenant  words,  in  their  gradually  unfolded  purpose,  in  their 
continuous  progress  in  and  toward  fulfilment,  in  their  fundamental 
relationship  to  Messianic  hopes,  etc.,  we  have  the  most  triumphant 
vindication  (comp.  Prop.  16  and  198)  of  the  equality  and  truthfulness  of 
all  Divine  Revelation,  and  of  the  significance  and  funaamental  importance 
of  the  covenants,  and  also  a  rebuke  given  to  the  foolidiness  of  a  learned 
display  of  unbelief. 

If  the  reader  foUows  the  development  of  the  covenant,  he  wiU  be  enabled  to  appre- 
ciate  the  valae  of  the  author's  aUegation  in  the  History  qf  the  Hebrew  Monarchy^  that 
Moses  forged  God's  covenant  with  Abraham  for  political  purposes.  The  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought,  for  the  very  tenor  of  the  covenants  forbid  such  an  idea,  seeing  that  for 
fulfilment  it  implies  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  etc.  ;  in  brief,  such  an  intervention  of 
the  Supernatural,  as  is  evidenced  already  by  the  past,  that  no  man  could  incorporate  for 
such  a  purpose.  Hengstenberg,  Marsh,  Kurtz,  Fritzsche,  ^Ivemick,  Jahn,  and  others, 
in  vindicating  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Test.  Scriptures,  etc.,  have  performed  an  excel- 
lent preparatory  work. 

Obs,  4.  The  Abrahamic  and  Davidic  covenants  were  very  prominently 
held  by  the  early  church,  as  can  be  readily  seen  by  the  general  use  made 
of  them,  illustrated,  e.g.  in  the  Epistle  of  Bar7iabas,  the  writings  of 
Irenseus,  Justin,  Tertullian,  etc.  So  that  Benan  (Apostles,  p.  116)  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  practice  of  the  Primitive  Church  :  '*  The  perusal  of  the 
Old  Test.,  above  all  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  was  a  constant  habit 
of  the  sect" — a  testimony  most  honorable  to  the  church. 

At  the  present  day  they  are  laigely  ignored,  just  as  if  we  had  no  personal  interest  in 
them,  and  so  impei^ect  is  the  comprehension  of  Scripture,  that  we  lutve  plenty  of  works 
which  present  ns,  as  the  two  great  covenants,  ' '  the  Law  and  the  GospeL 
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Proposition  47.  TJie  Jews  liad  the  strongest  possible  assurance 
given  to  tlieni  thai  the  Kingdom  based  on  these  covenants  would 
be  realized. 

Attention  has  already  been  directed  (Prop.  18)  to  the  fact  that 
the  prophecies  pertaining  to  this  Kingdom  snail  not,  in  their  ulti- 
mate fulfilment,  fail,  i.e.,  they  are  unconditional.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  they  are  evolved  from  covenants  conflrrned  by  oath; 
and  hence,  in  view  of  their  absolute  certainty  (no  matter  how  post- 
poned), God  has  given  expression  to  language  which  affirms  beyond 
all  doubt  that  this  Kingdom,  sustaining  a  covenanted  relationship, 
would  at  some  time  in  the  future  be  established  ;  and  this,  too,  as 
covcTianted  in  connection  with  the  national  salvation  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  Thus,  e.g.,  read  Jer.  31 :  35-37,  and  33 :  19-26 ;  Isa.  64  :  9, 
10,  etc. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  variotis  writers,  that  the  covenant  name  of  Jehovah  or  Jahveh, 
by  which  the  nnchangeablenesB  of  Qod  is  expressed^  indicates  the  absolute  certainty  of 
ultimate  fnlfllment. 

Obs.  1.  Hence  it  follows  :  that  the  Jews  were  not  so  grossly  ignorant  as 
many  Gentiles  now  think  ;  that  they  were  correct  in  their  apprehensions 
concerning  the  Messiah's  Kingdom  being  identified  with  the  restored 
Davidic.  Language  covld  not  possibly  make  it  any  plainer  or  stronger. 
The  sun  may  refase  to  shine,  the  moon  and  the  stars  may  depart,  the  sea 
may  no  longer  war  with  its  waves,  day  and  ni^ht  may  not  alternate  in 
their  season,  the  ordinances  of  heaven  and  earth  may  be  repealed  (comp. 
e.g.  Jer.  33  :  17-26,  Isa.  54  :  9,  Jer.  31  :  36,  36,  Ps.  89  :  36,  37,  etc.),  but 
the  promises  of  Ood  shall  not  fail  inrestorina  the  overthroton  Davidic  Kina- 
dom;  God  will  perform  the  promises  made  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
David,  and  the  Prophets,  respecting  the  Jewish  nation.  Men  may  foolishly 
ridicule  and  sneer  at  these  thin^  because  still  unrealized,  calling  them 
"Jewish  notions,  fables,  and  prejudices,**  but  God's  word  stajids  pledged^ 
as  solemnly  and  sacredly  as  word  can  be  substantiated,  for  their  fulfilment. 
It  is  idle,  it  is  folly — ^vea  more,  it  is  sinful  to  censure  the  Jews  for  a  belief 
so  clearly  founded  and  so  unmistakably  encouraged. 

Obs.  2.  Let  the  reader  place  himself  in  the  period  before  the  First 
Advent,  with  the  Old  Test,  in  his  hands.  Now  what  would  be  his  belief  in 
the  Kingdom,  with  those  covenants  and  pronhecies,  cotifirmed  by  oath  and 
most  expressive  assurances?  Surely  it  would  be  id&ntical  with  that  of  the 
Jews  themselves ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  if  there  was  faith  in  God*s 
Word  and  God's  oath.  Can  we  believe  that  the  First  Advent  of  the 
Messiah  obliterated  this  belief,  destroyed  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  erased 
the  grammatical  sense  of  covenant  and  prophecy,  and  cancelled  the  oath  of 
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the  Unchangeable  ?  Mnltitudes  do  this^  bnt  we  camwty  dare  not  follow 
the  multitude  in  this  matter.  Ood's  assurances  are  too  weighty.  His 
Word  is  too  pure,  to  allow  of  such  a  destructive  process. 

Obs.  3.  The  attitude  of  a  portion  of  the  modem  Jews  is  to  be  regretted. 
Leavened  with  infidelity,  they  have  lost  all  faith  in  the  most  precise  and 
determinate  utterances  that  can  indicate  the  determination  of  God  to 
verify  His  promises  to  the  nation,  and  yet  they  profess  to  believe  in  this 
same  God,  in  His  veracity,  etc.  This  is  utterly  inconsistent,  and  simply 
faithless,  when  their  own  scattered  condition  and  continued  preservation 
among  the  nations  (as  predicted)  confirms  the  assurances  of  this  God.  If 
the  covenants,  and  the  prophecies  based  upon  them,  are  iwt  worthy  of 
credence  to  a  Jew,  what  is  there  then  in  the  Old  Test,  worthy  of  belief  f 
Their  unbelief  may  reject  the  proffered  blessings,  but  it  cannot  change 
the  Purpose  of  God,  for  (Ps.  33  :  11)  **  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  sfandeth 
forever.*^  Although  the  Jews  are  dispersed,  under  punishment  for  un- 
belief, yet  there  is  something  so  distinguishing  in  their  national  relation- 
ship to  the  Divine  Purpose  that  God,  foreseeing  all  that  has  occurred  in 
the  past,  still  most  graciously  declares  (Lev.  26  :  44),  "  Yet  for  all  that,  when 
thev  be  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  I  will  not  cast  them  away,  neither 
will  I  abhor  them,  to  destroy  them  utterly,  and  to  break  my  covenant  with 
them:  for  I  am  the  Lord  their  Ood,^^  Whether  they  believe  it  or  not, 
mercy  follows  them  for  the  sake  of  the  covenant,  and  mercy  will  yet  verify 
that  covenant  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  for  ''  their  God^'  has  sworn  it. 

Obs,  4.  A  class  of  writers  has  arisen,  who,  professing  to  be  very  critical, 
tell  us  that  Abraham's  life,  and  indeed  the  whole  Bible,  must  be  subjected 
to  *'  Historical  Criticism.'*  To  this  there  could  be  no  objection,  if 
honestly  conducted  ;  but  in  the  hands  of  this  class,  this  phrase,  stripped 
of  its  applied  geners^ities  and  pretentious  adjuncts,  simply  means  to  receive 
jtcst  as  much  as  any  one  pleases  to  accept.  By  this  process,  Clarke  {Ten 
Religions^  p.  403)  informs  us  that  '*  not  a  little  will  be  gained  for  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  by  this  position.  If  they  lose  the  authority  which 
attaches  to  the  Word  of  God,  they  will  gain  the  interest  which  belongs  to 
the  utterance  of  Man."  These  men,  while  professing  admiration  for 
Moses,  the  Prophets,  etc.,  virtually  convict  them  of  false  pretences,  decep- 
tion, etc.  JudaS'like,  they  kiss  while  in  the  act  of  betraying ;  Joab-like, 
they  pretend  friendship  while  stabbing.*  To  this  class,  the  solemnly 
covenanted  promises  of  God  and  the  assurances  respecting  the  Kingdom 
are  all  idle  dreams  ;  men  who  believe  and  trust  in  them  are  self-deceived 
and  fanatical ;  history  that  corroborates  prophetic  announcements  is 
merely  a  coincidence  ;  the  faith  of  ages,  sustained  by  personal  experience 
and  Providence,  is  nothing  but  a  mistaken  belief. 

1  Let  not  the  reader  think  that  onr  expressions  are  too  strong.  We  acknowledge  to  a  de- 
gree of  respect  for  Voltaire,  Bolingbroke,  Home,  Volney,  etc.,  "who,  making  Moses* 
claims  pretentions  and  the  Jewish  religion  a  natoral  deyelopment,  carried  out  their 
principles  at  least  honestly  in  not  professing  a  regard  that  they  did  not  feel.  Bnt  we 
nave  not  much  for  that  class  of  authors  who,  under  the  garb  of  friendship,  esteem,  and 
reverence,  siab^  with  deadly  intent,  in  the  most  conrteons  manner  the  truthfulness  of  the 
divine  writers.  What  care  we  for  the  eulogies,  e.g.  of  a  Benan  and  others,  when  the 
sum  total  of  all  is  to  destroy  the  divine  teaching  of  the  prophets,  Jesus,  and  the  apostles,  and 
bring  everything  down  to  a  mere  human  level,  and  natural  inspiration  ?  And  this  is  called 
**  historical  criticism** — a  criticism  which  at  the  very  outset  stands  prejudged  against  the 
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Snpematriral,  and  will  not  allow  that  which  is  part  of  history  itself  to  testify  in  its  own 
faYor  by  reference  to  a  continuous  Divine  Purpose,  a  Unity  of  Design,  a  general  Analogy, 
etc.  The  fact  is,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  its  position  is  most  uncritical,  in  that  it 
X>ermits  not  the  higher  testimony  of  the  Word  to  speak  in  its  own  behalf,  but  stands, 
sneeringly,  picking  flaws  here  and  there,  and  from  such  presents  the  most  sweeping  de- 
ductions. Upright  criticism,  real  honesty  of  heart  and  design,  calls  for  a  far  different 
attitude.  (Gomp.  Prop.  198.)  Against  such  men  might  be  placed,  Bacon,  Newton,  Max 
MtUler,  etc.  (who  declare  that  the  faith  of  Abraham,  etc.,  was  given  by  special  revela- 
tion) ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  Word  of  Gk>d  does  not  need  the  testimony  ot  learned  and 
scientific  men,  for  its  best  evidence  it  carries  within  itself  corroborated  by  personal  ex- 
perience and  history.  This  allusion  to  a  prevailing  sceptical  tendency  is  made,  to  indi- 
cate how  the  promises  of  God  are  shorn  of  their  strength  by  constituting  them  mere 
human  assurances.  Alas!  if  it  were  only  confined  to  unbelievers  -  Many  bdievers  of  the 
Word,  savingly  united  to  Christ  by  faith,  who  would  shudder  to  adopt  such  a  hopeless 
platform  of  unbelief,  who  actually  receive  these  promises  as  divine,  still  by  a  fatal  proc- 
ess so  fritter  them  away  or  deny  their  intention  or  validity  that  they,  too,  with  infidels, 
disbelieve  in  their  ultimate  fulfilment  as  wriUm, 


A 
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Pkoposition  48.  Tlie  Kingdxyni  being  ha^ed  on  the  cove)uinUj  tlie 
covenants  7nu8t  be  cai^efvlly  eooamuiedy  mid  {Prop.  4)  tlie  literal 
language  of  the  same  ^ntist  be  fnai/Uained.  • 

The  appointment,  arrangement,  disposition,  or  institution  of  a 
covenant  relation,  in  whatever  (as  voluntary,  a  contract,  etc.)  light 
it  may  be  regarded,  presupposes  two  parties ;  the  one  who 
promises  or  imparts,  and  the  other  who  will  receive  or  attains.  In 
all  earthly  transactions,  when  a  promise,  agreement,  or  contract  is 
entered  into  by  which  one  party  gives  a  promise  of  value  to 
another,  it  is  universally  the  custom  to  explain  such  a  relationshij) 
and  its  promises  by  the  well-known  laws  of  lanmjUige  contained  in 
our  grammars  or  in  common  usage.  It  would  be  regarded  absurd 
and  tritling  to  \ie w  them  in  any  other  light.     (Comp.  Prop.  4, ) 

Ohs.  1.  Why,  then,  should  this  universal  rule  be  laid  aside  when  coining 
to  the  covenants  of  the  Bible  ?  If  it  is  important  in  any  mere  earthly 
relationship  for  the  parties  to  understand  each  other,  and  such  a  com- 
prehension is  based  on  the  plain  arammatical  sense  of  the  language  used,  is 
It  not  equally,  yea  more,  essential  in  so  weighty  a  case  cw  this  ;  and  to  insure 
comprehension  of  the  same  is  it  not  most  reasonable  to  expect  the  same 
literal  language?  Indeed,  when  the  covenants  embrace  the  vital  interests 
of  a  nation  and  the  destiny  of  the  race  and  the  world,  is  it  not  requisite 
that  they  should  be  presented  in  such  a  form  that  the  parties  to  whom  they 
are  ffiven  can  readilh  perceive  their  meaningy  without  searching  around  for 
another  and  very  different  one  to  be  engrafted  upon  them,  or,  without 
waiting  for  an  Origen  or  Swedenborg  to  arise  and  spiritualize  them  into  a 
proper  conception  ? 

It  is  saddeuing  (it  would  be  oniBhing  to  the  few  believing  ones,  if  this  lack  of  faith— 
its  universality — had  not  been  also  predicted)  to  see  how  extensively  the  latter  is  done 
by  good  and  great  men,  thereby  darkening  knowledge  and  obscuring  the  revealed  pur- 
poses of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  firmly  hold  that  the  very  nature  of  a  covenant 
demands,  that  it  should  be  so  worded,  so  plainly  expressed,  that  it  conveys  a  decis'u-^ 
meaning^  and  not  a  hidden  or  mystical  one  that  requires  many  centuries  to  revolve  in 
order  to  develop.  Otherwise  it  becomes  deceptive  and  misleading,  fostering  a  faith  that 
can  never  be  attained,  and  leading  to  hopes  that  can  never  be  realized — which,  if  un- 
worthy in  an  earthly  transaction  between  man  and  man,  is  more  discreditable  when  the 
Divine  Being  becomes  a  party.  No  I  God  never  gave  the  covenants  to  deceive  in  their 
plain,  grammatical  sense !  Men,  indeed,  say  so  ;  learned  men  declare  it  so  ;  but  this 
does  not  make  it  so— leaving  the  Word  to  speak  for  itself. 

Ohs.  2.  This,  however,  does  not  imply,  especially  if  the  covenant  is  a 
voluntary  one  on  the  part  of  God  ana  contains  His  merciful  purposes  of 
Salvation,  that  it  may  not  be  briefly  expressed  or  concisely  stated,  and  be 
afterward  enlarged  by  way  of  additions,  by  explaining  how  it  will  be 
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performed^  etc.  All  this  may,  indeed,  be  attached  to  it  for  prudential  and 
wise  reasons,  and  yet,  as  far  as  (/iven,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  the 
plain  meaning  presented.  And  the  less  so  if  the  additions  afterward 
appended  accurately  coincide  with  the  express  language  of  the  covenants. 

Obs.  3.  Our  Proposition  is  confirmed  by  the  indisputable  fact  that  God 
has  stamped  the  grammatical  sense  as  the  correct  one  by  literally  fulfilling 
a  portion  of  the  covenants.  Take  e.g.  the  promised  '*  seed."  He  has  come 
from  Abraham,  through  the  line  of  David,  in  a  manner  recognizable 
(implied  by  the  terms)  and  indicative  of  His  power  to  redeem  and  bless. 
A  sufficiency  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  past  to  show  that  these  cove- 
nants contain  a  rea/,  substantial^  verified  grammatical  meaning.  Hence  we 
are  not  allowed  to  change  it  for  something  else. 

If  all  the  rest  contained  in  these  coTenants  has  not  yet  been  thus  literally  confirmed 
by  folfilment,  we  should  not  hastily  limit  the  Almighty  in  His  dispensational  proceed- 
ings by  rejecting  the  remainder,  or  by  attaching  another  meaning  to  it  to  suit  present 
circmnstances.  No !  \ciih  Abrahamic  faith  clinging  to  His  revealed  intention,  at  some 
time,  to  fulfil  Ihem  as  He  has  done  a  part,  let  ns  calmly  ask,  Why  has  it  not  all  been  thus 
fulfilled  ?  When  this  question  is  scripinraUy  answered,  and  the  reasons  assigned,  which 
God  Himself  gives,  then,  theji  we  shall  not  only  be  satisfied  to  let  its  plain  meaning  stand, 
bat  rejoice  in  its  precious  significance. 

0^^.  4-  The  promises  in  the  covenants  are  7iot  typiml,  as  many  argue 
(impelled  to  it  by  not  seeing  a  present  fulfilment,  and  bv  a  disbelief  in  a 
future  fulfilment),  for  a  typical  character  is  ojjposed  to  the  very  nature  of 
a  covenant.  It  would  in  a  great  measure  make  the  real  truth  unrecog- 
nizable until  the  appearance  of  the  antitype,  and  the  result  would  be  to 
enshroud  the  covenants  themselves  in  conjecture  and  mystery,  which  is 
opposed  to  the  simple  fact  that  Ood  appeals  to  the  covenants  as  to  promises 
well  comprehended.  The  2)artial  ftilfilment  of  them  clearly  shows  that  they 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  typioal. 

As  this  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  having  a  marked  influence  upon  the  interpre- 
tation of  much  Scripture,  a  few  remarks  ought  to  be  appended.  Many  excellent  writers, 
as  Fairbaim  and  others,  make  e.g.  the  inheritance  promised  to  the  Patriarchs  a  typical 
one,  and  the  proof  texts  assigned  for  this  are  the  passages  which  speak  of  the  saints  in- 
heriting the  earth,  of  Abraham  being  '*  heir  of  the  world,"  etc.  But  this  is  a  begging  of 
the  question,  for  these  pasbages  in  no  shape  or  form  intimate  a  typical  nature  of  the  in- 
heritance but,  on  the  contrary,  the  reality  of  the  promise  ;  for,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter 
(Props.  142,  131,  137,  141,  etc.)  this  Scripture  teaches  an  exact  fuljUmerd  of  covenant  prom- 
ise, unless  they  themselves  are  also  made  typical  (as  e.g.  inheriting  the  earth  to  mean 
inheriting  third  heaven,  etc.).  That  no  type  is  intended  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  : 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  Prophets,  as  David's  Son  and  Theocratic  King  inherits 
not  only  David's  throne  and  kingdom  but  also  the  territory,  but  in  connection  with  this, 
in  virtue  of  His  Divine-Human  character  and  the  original  design  contemplated,  His  do- 
minion, based  on  His  rightful  inheritance,  is  to  extend  over  the  whole  earth.  To  show 
the  contrary,  Fairbaim  (On  Proph.,  p.  266)  introduces  a  very  inapt  and  unfortunate  in- 
ferential proof.  For  he  tells  us  that  the  inheritance  can  oiUy  be  explained  *'  with  what 
it  typically  represented,  in  the  same  way  that  Christ  is  called  Abraham's  seed/'  viz.  :  as 
'^  the  ultimate  child  of  promise.*'  Here  comes  in  ^e  fatal  mistake  that  he  and  others 
make  in  supposing  that  covenant  promises  are  typical,  impelling  them,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  same,  to  infer  the  typical  nature  of**  the  seed,'*  We  may  well  ask,  in  reply.  Was  not 
Christ  Abraham's  natural  seed,  and  if  so,  did  **  seed  "  stand  for  a  type  ?  Certainly  not, 
for  there  is  a  literal  fulfilment  of  promise.  Precisely  so,  with  the  inheritance  ;  it  is  better 
to  wait  and  see  what  God  yet  intends  to  do,  before  we  explain  away  His  own  words  by  a 
typical  process.  For  if  we  adopt  this  modernized  principle,  so  prevailing,  where  is  then 
a  promise  in  the  covenants  to  which  can  be  ascribed  certainty  of  meaning  ?  Rejecting 
the  plain  one  that  the  letter  contains,  or  more  conveniently  converting  it  into  a  type,  the 
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promise  may  then  represent  what  the  ingennity  of  man  ascribes  to  it,  and  conjecture  fol- 
lows. Men  may  derisively  call  our  Yiew,  an  adhering  to  the  "  hnsk,*'  "  sheU, "  or  "  rind  " 
and  congratulate  themselves  in  having  **  the  developed  germ  "  or  '^  matured  froit,"  but 
amid  the  nnproven  varieties  of  "fruit,"  from  Origen  to  Swedenborg,  we  are  content  to 
abide  by  the  former,  as  certainly  God-^ven.  The  truth  is,  that  these  writers  all  come 
to  the  Word  with  an  unproven  hypothesis,  viz.  :  tiiat  the  church,  as  now  constituted,  is 
the  covenanted  Messianic  Kingdom,  and  hence  all  Scripture,  including  the  precise  and 
determinate  language  of  the  covenants,  must  be  interpreted  to  correspond  with  a  pre- 
judged case.    Learning  and  ability  must  champion  a  funduaental  misconception. 
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Proposition  49.  The  coverumts  hemg  in  Hevelationj  the  fovrndor 
tion  of  the  Kingdom j  must  first  he  received  and  appreciated. 

Let  us  then  briefly  pass  them  under  review,  and  notice  their  con- 
tents ;  this  will  clearly  indicate  their  fondamental  nature. 

OodL  promised  salTation  to  Adam  and  Eve.  The  Bible  gives  ns  the  sad  histoiy,  that, 
'While  some  throngh  faith  songht  for  dellTerance,  gradually  unbelief  and  sin  enveloped 
and  enshrouded  the  race.  One  man  and  his  family  were  selected  by  the  Almighty  to 
escape  the  general  destruction,  that  through  him  the  race  might  be  propagated,  the  prom- 
ise might  be  extended  and  ultimately  fulfilled.  Again,  corruption  prevailed  (Joshua 
24  :  2,  14  etc.)  to  such  an  extent  that  a  new  development  was  necessary  to  prepare  and 
perpetuate  the  way  of  salvation.  A  descendant  of  Shem  and  Noah,  possessing  peculiar 
characteristics,  was  selected  as  the  preeminently  chosen  one  to  whom  in  a  more  special 
and  particular  manner  was  committed  the  assurances  of  a  preparatory  development  and 
final  attainment  of  Salvation.  In  him  the  Divine  Purpose  becomes  more  specific,  de- 
tailed, contracted,  definite,  and  certain.  Specific,  in  distinguishing  and  separating  him 
from  others  of  the  race  ;  detailed,  in  indicating  more  of  the  particulars  connected  with 
the  purpose  of  salvation  ;  conJtra<Aed,  in  making  the  Messiah  to  come  directly  in  his  line, 
to  be  his  *'  seed  ;"  defmie,  in  entering  into  covenant  relation  with  him,  as  lus  Gk>d  ;  and 
certain,  in  confirming  tiiis  covenant  relationship  by  an  oath.  This,  then,  is  the  period, 
beyond  all  others,  which,  descending  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  lays,  as  Kurtz 
(Hia,  Old  Gov.,  p.  176,  comp.  Prop.  46,  Obs.  1^  aptly  remarks :  *'  a  foundation  on  which 
the  great  Salvation  is  ultimately  to  appear  ;  or,  as  Oosterzee  (^Ch.  Dog,,  vol.  2,  p.  471) 
obexes  :  *'  We  have  learned  to  recognize  the  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham  as  thefoun- 
daiion  of  the  entire  revelation  of  Salvation.'*  Abraham  is  this  chosen  instrument,  and 
through  his  promised  seed  complete  redemption  is  to  be  obtained.  Certainly  then  the 
Abrahamic  history  becomes  one  of  absorbing  intertst,  in  view  of  its  fundamental  and  liv- 
ing connection  with  final  Salvation.  It  deserves  and  demands  our  most  earnest  and 
closest  attention,  for  to  it  all  other  things,  in  the  development,  must  sustain  a  close  and 
abiding  relation.  We  cannot  overestimate  the  importance  of  this,  as  Isa.  61  : 1,  2 
teaches.  Even  the  incarnation,  life,  etc.,  of  Christ  grow  out  of  the  deep  significancy,  and 
in  behalf  of  the  fulfilment,  of  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham. 

I.  THE  ABRAHAMIC  COVENANT. 

Obs.  1.  The  covenant  (see  good  remarks  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
**  covenant"  by  Barnes,  Notes  on  Heb.  8  :  8,  and  9  :  16)  made  with 
Abraham  is  found  in  Gen.  12  : 1-3,  7  ;  13  :  14-17  ;  16  :  4-21 ;  17  :  4^16  ; 
22  :  16-18.  The  things  promised  by  God  are  the  following :  1.  That 
Abraham's  name  shall  oe  great.  2.  That  a  great  nation  shonla  come  from 
him.  3.  He  should  be  a  blessing  so  great  that  in  him  shall  all  families  of 
the  earth  be  blessed.  4.  To  him  personally  (**  to  thee'O.ai^d  to  his  seed 
should  be  given  Palestine  forever  to  inherit.  6.  The  multitude  of  his  seed 
should  be  aa  the  dust  of  the  earth.  6.  That  whoever  blessed  him  should 
be  blessed/ and  whosoever  cursed  him  should  be  cursed.  7.  He  should  be 
the  father  of  many  nations.  8.  Kings  should  proceed  from  him.  9.  The 
covenant  shall  be  perpetual,  '*  an  everlasting  covenant."  10.  The  land  of 
Canaan  shall  be  '^  an  everlasting  possession."    11.  God  will  be  a  God  to 
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him  and  to  his  seed.     12.  His  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies. 
13.  In  his  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 

God  added,  in  order  to  bring  about  these  promises,  predictions,  dispensations!  and 
providential  arrangements,  and  labile  in  the  coarse  of  time  there  has  been  a  partial, 
inchoate  fnlfllment,  sufficient  to  authenticate  their  divine  origin  and  ultimate  realization, 
yet  a  mere  cursory  glance  at  them,  and  then  at  history,  shows  that  they  have  not,  to  this 
time,  been  verified  as  g^ven.  This  partial  and  limited  fulfilment  has  afforded  a  fund  of 
amusement  to  unbelief,  and  it  sneeringly  points  to  it  as  evidence  of  failure,  of  Oriental 
exaggeration,  etc.  In  view,  however,  of  the  dispositions  already  made,  the  continued 
progress  of  the  Divine  Purpose  toward  its  realization,  the  constant  preservation  of  Abnu 
ham's  descendants,  to  whom  nationally  the  covenants  were  given,  the  raising  up  of  a 
seed  unto  Abraham,  etc.,  it  would  be  foolishness  to  say  that  they,  as  recorded,  necer  wUl 
be  accomplished.  To  answer  unbelief,  by  endeavoring  to  make  out  a  fulfilment  by 
spiritualizing  the  promises,  by  substituting  something  else  in  their  place,  is  only  another 
form  of  unbelief  in  the  precise  words  of  the  covenants. 

Obs.  2.  Oat  of  the  blessings  enumerated,  several  are  selected,  as  illus- 
trative, which  have  not  yet  been  experienced.  Thus  e.g.  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob*  have  Palestine  "from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  great  river 
Euphrates"  promised  to  them  personally,  and  al»o  to  their  seed.  The 
repetition  of  the  precise  language  admits  of  no  other  construction.  **  To 
thee  and  to  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land  ;'*  **  To  thee  will  I  give  it ;"  **  to 
give  thee  this  land  to  inherit ;"  "  I  will  give  it  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed 
after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan, 
for  an  everlasting  possession  ;"  *'  unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  will  I  give  all 
these  countries  ;"  *'  the  land  whereon  thou  liest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it  a}id 
to  thy  seed  ;^'  **  the  land  which  I  gave  to  Abraham  and  Isaac,  to  thee  will 
I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee  will  I  give  the  land."  How  the 
Patriarchs  understood  this  is  evident  by  referring  to  what  Isaac  said  to 
Jacob  when  he  sent  him  awajr  to  Laban  (Gen.  28  :  1-4)  :  *'  God  Almighty 
bless  thee,  and  make  thee  fruitful,  and  multiply  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be 
a  multitude  of  people  ;  and  give  thee  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  to  tfiee  and 
to  thy  seed  with  thee,  that  thou  mayest  inherit  the  land,  wherein  thou  art  a 
stranger,  which  God  gave  unto  Abraham."  Can  language  be  more 
definite  ?  Does  God  so  carefully  reiterate  the  personal  ijuieriting  (and  as 
carefully  discriminate  from  such  inheriting  a  present  temporary  sojourn  in 
the  land),  of  the  land  by  the  Patriarchs,  and  vet  mean  something  very 
different  from  what  the  words  properly  denote  .'^  Many,  alas,  tell  us  yes  ! 
but  we  respond.  No  !  Never  ! ' 

^  The  reason  why  the  covenant  was  repeated  to  Isaac  and  Jacob  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  formed  the  chosen  posterity  to  the  exclusion  of  others  in  the  Abrahamio 
line,  and  with  Jacob  that  exclusion  ceased,  for  as  Dr.  Enrtz  {His.  Old  Cov.,  vol.  2,  p.  33) 
aptly  expresses  it :  **  Now  at  length  the  way  of  grace  entirely  coincided  with  that  of 
nature.'*  In  other  words,  all  the  seed  of  Jacob  were  caUed,  and  the  blessing  offered  to 
each  one  of  them. 

<  Those  who  deny  that  the  Patriarchs  shall  personally  inherit  the  land,  base  their  objec- 
tion on  two  points  ;  viz.  :  (1)  that  it  was  fulfiUed  either  in  themselves  sojourning  there, 
or  else  in  their  posterity  inhabiting  the  land  ;  and  (2)  that  such  an  inheriting,  as  we' con- 
tend for,  demands  a  resurrection  of  them.  Let  us  now  carefuUy  consider  these,  in  the 
light  of  Scripture. 

(1)  Whatever  may  be  said  respecting  the  temporary  possession  of  Canaan  (either  as  pre- 
paratory or  initiatory  or  inchoate,)  or  whatever  may  be  asserted  respecting  the  descend- 
ants being  meant  **  as  yet  in  his  loins,"  etc.,  one  thing  is  most  positively  stated  in  the 
Bible,  viz.  :  that  this  promise  was  not  fulfilled  in  the  Patriarchs,  in  any  of  the  forms 
alleged  by  unbelief.  The  Spirit,  foreseeing  this  very  objection,  provided  against  it,  lest 
our  faith  should  stumble.    Thus  Stephen,  fuU  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teUs  us  (Acts  7  : 5) 
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that  **  He  (God)  gave  him  (Abraham)  none  inheritance  in  it,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  set  his 
foot  on,  yet  He  promised  that  He  would  give  it  to  him  for  a  possession  and  to  his  seed  ofltr 
him.**  This  (also  because  accordant  with  the  well-known  Jewish  views)  should  be  deci* 
sive,  especially  when  confirmed  by  Paul  (Heb.  9  :  8,  9,  and  11  :  13-40),  who  expressly  in- 
forms us  that  the  Patriarchs  sojourned  in  ''  the  land  of  promise,*'  which  they  were  to 
receive  as  **  an  inheritance,"  "  pilgrims  and  strangers/  *  and  that  **  they  died  in  faith,  not 
having  received  thepromiseSy  bub  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them, 
and  embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  pilgrims  and  strangers  on  the  earth." 
How,  with  such  evidence  before  ns,  can  we  attribute  to  only  their  posterity  what  is 
directly  asserted  of  themselves  personally  ?  Those  modernized  views  were  not  known  to 
Stephen  and  Paul  (and  others,  as  e.g.  Luke  1  :  68-73  ;  Mic.  7  :  20,  etc.).  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  in  God's  own  time  this  will  be  abundantly  brought  to  pass,  so  that  it  only  be- 
comes us  to  observe  how  and  when,  as  revealed  in  the  Word,  (jod  will  perform  this  for 
them,  as  the  Jews  held,  as  the  Primitive  Church  believed,  and  as  taught  by  every  Mille- 
narian  writer  down  to  the  present  day.*  The  deep  reasons  which  underlie  this  promise 
and  its  relationship  to  the  Kingdom  will  appear  in  succeeding  pages. 

Evidently  that  which  misleads  the  multitude  in  this  matter  is  the  statement  of  the 
apostle  (Heb.  11  :  16),  that  '*  they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  a  heavenly."  Com- 
mentators,  as  Barnes,  Bloomfield,  etc.,  overlooking  entirely  the  Theocratic  relationship 
that  this  country  (i.e.  Palestine)  is  to  occupy  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  at  once  conclude 
that  this  **  heavenly"  country  is  the  third  heaven.  They  forget  that  this  phraseology 
would  not  mislead  a  Hebrew,  who  was  accustomed  to  designate  the  restored  Davidio 
Kingdom  a  heavenly  Kingdom,  and  the  country  enjoying  its  restoration  and  Theocratic 
blessings,  a  heavenly  country.  The  expression  does  not  mean  **  the  third  heaven** 
(Prop.  103),  but  something  that  pertains  to,  or  partakes  of,  the  heavenly,  as  heavenly  vis- 
ion, body,  calling,  etc.     (To  avoid  repetition,  comp.  I*rops.  142-154.  ^ 

If  no  other  means  avail  to  destroy  the  express  language  of  the  Covenant,  recourse  is 
had  to  the  typical  theory  (Prop.  48,  Obs.  4).  Thus,  Pressense  ( The  Redeemer,  p.  74) 
says,  respecting  Gen.  17  :  8,  '*  Without  doubt  it  was  designed  to  have  an  earthly  fulfil- 
ment ;  in  fact  this  it  received  *'  (against  the  testimony  of  Stephen  and  Paul^,  *^  but  the 
earthly  fulfilment  was  secondary."  That  is,  it  was  only  "  a  symbol,"  symbolizing  heav- 
enly things  ;  and  then  he  asks  :  *'  What  interest  attaches,  speaking  in  a  religious  sense, 
to  the  fact  that  one  family  or  one  people  should  have  in  prospect  a  fair  earthly  heri- 
tage ?"  Alas  !  when  good  men  can  speak  so  disparagingly  of  covenant  promise.  Has  it 
not  a  deep  religious  signification  in  the  light  of  man's  being  deprived  by  sin  of  ^  a  fair 
earthly  heritage  ?"  The  answer  to  Pressense  is  found  in  such  Propositions  as  120,  140, 
142,  145,  etc.  Irving  (Life  of  Ed.  Jrvinq,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  p.  338],  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Chalmers,  more  comprehensively  remarks  :  "  I  trust  the  Lord  will  give  you  time  and 
leisure  to  consider  the  great  hope  of  the  church  first  given  to  Abraham  ;  that  she  shall 
be  *heir  of  the  world.  '    Certainly,  it  is  the  very  substance  of  Theology." 

(2)  Next  we  are  informed  that  such  a  procedure  must  necessitate  the  resurrection  of 
the  Patriarchs.     Precisely  so;  and  we  feel  assured  from  the  faith  manifested  by  Abraham 


*  When  Abraham  asked  (Gen.  15  :  8) :  "  Lord  God,  whereby  shall  I  know  thai  I  shall 
inherit  it?"  God  condescended  to  a  covenant  sacrifice  ;  and  his  faith  is  tested  (a»  in 
the  case  of  Isaac,  whom  he  was  to  offer,  although  the  child  of  promise),  by  selecting  and 
bringing  the  material  for  the  sacrifice,  by  the  length  of  time  elapsing  before  the  sacrifice 
is  accepted,  by  the  horror  and  darkness  coming  upon  him,  and  by  the  notification  of  his 
own  death  before  he  should  realize  it.  But  his  faith  is  sustained  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
sacrifice,  by  the  statement  made  respecting  his  descendants,  and  by  the  assurance  thus 
given  that  God  sustained  a  covenant  relationship  to  him.  There  is  something  remark- 
able in  all  this,  and  now,  in  view  of  the  past,  we  can  readily  see  why  the  matter  is  so 
briefly  related.  This  explains  what  Luther  {Table  Talk,  s.  152)  refers  to  :  **No  man, 
since  the  apostles*  time,  has  rightly  understood  the  legend  of  Abraham.  The  apostles 
themselves  did  not  sufficiently  extol  or  explain  Abraham's  faith,  according  to  its  worth 
and  greatness.  I  much  marvel  that  Moses  so  slightly  remembers  him."  The  fact  is, 
that  Moses  says  much,  but  we  appreciate  it  too  little.  The  writer  has  no  doubt  but  thai 
much  could  be  added  to  our  knowledge  by  receiving  the  suggestions  of  the  record.  Even 
names  are,  perhaps,  suggestive.  Without  asserting  its  application,  e.g.  *'  Machpelah" 
has  the  meaning  '*  double"  (Stanley,  His.  Jew.  Church,  1  Ser.  Ap.  2),  and  may  have,  for 
aught  we  know,  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  Abraham  had  a  double  interest  in  the  tract, 
first  by  gift  from  Grod  and  secondly  by  purchase. 
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in  Isaac's  rofinrrection  from  the  dead  (Heb.  11  :  17-19),  had  he  saorifioed  him,  and  in 
his  looking  forward  to  the  day  of  Christ  (John  8  :  66  ;  Heb.  11  :  10,  11^  for  the  f nlfilment 
of  these  promises,  that  his  hope  was  based  on  a  resirredion  from  the  dead.  A  resuirec- 
tion  is  implied  ;  it  is  taken  for  granted,  for  the  Patriarchs  die,  the  promise  is  unrealized, 
and  yet  Qod  iafaWrfuL  in  His  promises.  Now  to  indicate  this,  and  the  power  of  the  res- 
urrection, God  giyes  as  His  ^* Memorial,"*  which  was  to  be  ''onto  all  generations" 
(Ex.  3  :  15),  **  Thus  shalt  thoa  say  onto  the  children  of  Israel :  2he  Lord  God  of  your 
Fhthera,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  the  God  of  Jacob  hath  sent  me  nnto  yon  ;  this 
is  my  name  forever,  and  this  is  my  memorial  unto  aU  generations"  What  meaning  was 
coached  in  tius  most  sablime  Memorial  ?  This  :  I  am  the  God  who  wiU  remember  and 
be  faithfal  to  my  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  to  fulfil  ii  I  will  raise  them 
from  the  dead.  Now  let  the  reader  notice  that  this  is  not  my  interpretation  of  it,  bat 
that  which  is  given  by  the  greatest  Teacher,  Jesus  Christ.  For,  when  the  Sadducees 
came  to  Him  denying  the  resurrection,  Jesas,  well  knowing  how  the  Jews  hdd  that  the  Pa- 
triarchs woald  be  raised  from  the  dead  to  inherit  the  land,  told  them  that  Moses  taught  a 
resurrection  when  ^  he  called  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob."  This  Memorial  was  then  given  as  proof  (Lake  20  :  37) ''  that  the  dead  are 
raised,**  and  not,  as  many  would  teach  us,  of  the  immortality  of  the  Patriarchs  and  their 
condition  in  the  intermediate  state.  Neither  immortality,  nor  the  intermediate  state, 
was  the  subject  of  dispute  ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  denied,  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  was  defended. -f  Whatever  might  be  induced  inferentiaUy,  the  direct  subject- 
matter  between  Christ  and  the  Sadducees  was  that  of  the  resurredion,  and  the  memorial 
itself  is  adduced  as  proof,  decisive^  that  sudi  a  resurrection  will  occur.  Why  thus  ad- 
duced ?  Simply  because  the  covenant  necessitates  a  resurrection  ;  without  it  the  covenant 
cannot  be  fulfilled  ;  and  God,  in  thus  calling  Himself  their  God  and  that  He  ever  shall 
remain  their  God,  pledges  Himsdf  to  a  strict  performance  of  His  promise,  that  they  them- 
selves,  personally,  shaU  inherit  the  land.  And  in  His  glorious  Majesty,  to  whom  all  time 
is  present,  in  His  omnipotence  and  wisdom,  to  indicate  the  fixity  and  certainty  of  His 
divine  purpose.  He  speaks  of  them — foreseeing  their  position  and  regarding  it  settled  as 
a  fact— not  as  dead  men  but  living.  In  other  words,  He  speaks  only  as  a  God  can 
speak,  making  things  that  are  not  yet  fulfilled,  owing  to  their  certainty,  present  and 
reaL  God  looks  at  the  time  when  Abraham's  body  wiU  arise  from  the  **  marble  covered 
with  carpets  embroidered  in  gold"  (Stanley,  Ifis,  Jew.  (^urch,  Ap.  2,  1  Ser.),  when 
Isaac  s  dust  shall  spring  to  life,  when  Jacob's  embalmed  body,  throwing  aside  its  wrap- 
pings, shall  be  reanimated,  and  His  faithful  promise  shall  be  realized,  and  with  this  be- 
fore Him,  as  Omniscience  alone  can  comprehend.  He  speaks.  Let  us  reverently  hear, 
and  understand. 

*  A  writer  in  an  interesting  art.  (Pfroph  Times,  vol.  2,  p.  17)  renders  the  word  trans- 
lated '*  memoral "  into  that  of  **  manchild,"  as  having  a  reference  to  the  Messiah,  the  in- 
carnation of  Deity,  and  the  retention  of  humanity  forever.  However  ingenious,  we  pre- 
fer the  rendering  given  in  our  versions,  as  our  argument  does  not  require  its  special  con- 
sideration. 

f  It  is  painful  to  notice  the  lack  of  candor  in  many  writers,  and  in  some  commenta- 
ries. Seeing  that  if  thejr  admit  our  position,  it  will  tend  to  overthrow  their  spiritualistic 
views  of  covenant  promise,  they  insist  that  immortality  is  alone  taught.  This  they  do 
(1)  against  the  eaepress  Jewish  usage  of  the  words  as  indicative  of  a  resuxrection  (comp. 
Mede's  Works,  Lightfoot*s  Works,  Harmer*s  Ms,  Works,  etc.) ;  (2)  Jesus  employing  the 
memorial  according  to  such  usage  ;  (3)  the  Evangelists  expressly  asserting  that  it  efer- 
red,  not  to  immortality,  but  to  the  resurrection,  as  Matt.  22  :  31 ''  <m  toudiing  the  restrrec- 
tion  of  the  dead,**  Mark  12  :  26  '*  <u  touching  the  dead,  that  they  rise,**  Luke  20  :  37,  *'  that 
the  dead  are  raised  ;**  (4)  the  fact  that  the  Sadducees  were  sUenced  by  the  argument.  It 
is  strange,  when  the  matter  is  so  plainly  stated,  that  prejudice  can  influence  men  to  re- 
ject such  testimony.  One  of  the  best  Expositions  of  this  interview  is  to  be  found  in 
Judge  Jones's  Notes  on  Scripture,  with  which  comp.  Olshausen,  Lange,  Nast,  etc.  Dr. 
Schaff,  in  Lange's  Com.  Matt.  22  :  23-33,  most  aptly  remarks  : "  The  argument  of  Christ 
avails  only  for  those  who  stand  in  personal  covenant  relations  with  tiie  God  of  Abra- 
ham," etc.  We  acknowledge  the  force  of  this,  and  hence  infer  from  it,  as  is  elsewhere 
taught  (comp.  Prop.  119,  etc.),  that  the  resurrection  of  the  richteous  is  something  dis- 
tinctive, pre-eminent,  etc.  Smith's  Bib.  Die,  and  many  others,  admit  that  Ex.  3  : 6 
fully  implies  and  teaches  a  resurrection,  but  neglect  to  place  it  properly  on  the  cove- 
nanted basis.  More  satisfactory  is  Auberlen  {Div.  Bev,,  p.  141),  and  others  like  Seisa, 
Bickersteth,  Bonar,  etc 
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Oha,  3.  The  reader^  haying  caref  ally  pernsed  the  preceding  evidence,  will 
understand  the  significance  of  Paul,  before  Agrippa  (Acts  26  :  6-8), 
nniting  '*  the  promise  to  the  Fathers^*  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
The  promise  and  the  memorial  were  thus  understood,  as  we  explain,  by 
the  Jews,  and  it  would  be  simply  an  outrage  for  Paul  and  others  to  use 
language — if  another  meaning  was  intended — ^which  would  confirm  the 
Jews  in  their  belief.  A  brief  glance  at  Jewish  belief  may,  in  this  connec- 
tion, be  serviceable.  Mede  ( Works,  B.  4,  Ep.  43),  Brooks  {El,  Proph. 
Interp.y  p.  33),  and  other  tell  us  how  Babbi  Gamaliel,  the  Preceptor  of 
Paul,  silenced  the  Sadducees  by  bringing  against  them  Deut.  11  :  21, 
**  which  land  the  Lord  sware  that  He  would  g[ive  to  your  fathers,"  arguing 
'^that  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  it  not,  and  Ood  cannot  lie, 
therefore  they  must  he  raised  from  the  dead  to  inherit  it.'^  Wetstein  (on 
Matt.  22  :  32)  cites  a  Babbinical  writer,  who  thus  argues  the  resurrection 
from  the  memorial.  So  Mede  adduces  Rabbi  Simai  (some,  later),  urging 
the  same  from  Ex.  6  :  4,  that  ^'  the  law  asserts  in  this  place  the  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead — to  wit,  when  it  said.  And  also  I  have  established  my 
covenant  with  them,  to  give  them  Canaan,'^  etc.,  because  the  fathers  were 
mentioned  by  name  and  the  Jews  then  existing  were  not  specified.  The 
same  is  <][uoted  by  Fairbaim  {Typology  of  Scripture),  as  contained  in  the 
Talmud  in  Gemara,  who  also  gives  Manasseh  Ben  Israel  (referred  to  by 
Warburton,  B.  6,  S.  3)  as  arguing  the  resurrection  from  the  covenant 
promise.*  Thus  the  Jewish  view,  entertained  and  continued,  indicates  to 
us  unmistakably  how  the  New  Test,  writers  are  to  be  understood,  unless  we 
condescend  to  aaopt  the  miserable  and  degrading  accommodation  theory. 

*  For  the  views  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  see  e.g.  Enapp,  Ch,  Theol.,  sec.  151,  2 
(2)  p.  530,  or  Jones,  Notes  on  the  ikripturea,  p.  284,  note.  While  there  was  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  who  should  be  raised  (some  holding  only  to  the  righteons  of  the 
nation,  others  to  aU  of  tiie  race,  and  others  including  some  Gentiles  with  these),  there 
was  none  respecting  the  Patriarchs.  The  hope  was  indulged  of  enjoying  resurrection 
life  with  them  in  their  covenanted  inheritance.  This  is  so  clear,  and  admitted  by  a  host 
of  writers,  Millenarian,  Anti-MUlenarian,  etc.,  that  it  admits  of  no  doubt.  Allusions  to 
this  resurrection  are  made  in  The  Ticdve  Patriarchs  and  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are 
specially  mentioned  ;  also  in  some  of  the  other  Apocryphal  books.  Gomp.  an  *'  Excur- 
sus" in  Prof.  Stuart's  Com,  on  Apoc,  The  Samaritans  only  receive  the  Pentateuch,  and 
yet  they  firmly  hold  to  a  resurrection,  even  quoting  Deut.  32  :  39  '*  I  kill,  and  I  make 
olive,"  as  affirming  the  same.  The  fact  that  Jesus  passes  by  the  later  utterances  of  the 
Old  Teat.,  and  selects  one  from  the  Pentateuch,  shows  that  if  the  resurrection  is  not 
clearly  enforced  by  it,  He  could  not  reprove  the  Sadducees  on  account  of  their  igno- 
rance, thus  evidencing  not  only  its  force  (as  we  affirm),  but  that  the  same  was  recognized 
f  uUy  by  the  Jews.  If  this  were  not  so.  His  reasoning  would  be  inconclusive  and  irrele- 
vant, but  being  so,  it  is  conclusive  and  irresistible.  The  student  will  observe  that,  in 
view  of  the  fundamental  need  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  order  to  fulfil  the  covenant 
promises,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  necessarily  implied  by  Moses,  hence  e.g.  the 
puzzling  (to  many  commentators)  reference  of  Paul  to  Moses  (Acts  26  :  22,  23)  as  teach- 
ing the  resurrection  of  Jesus—Paul  making  such  a  direct  resultant  to  bring  about  the 
fulfilment. 

Obs.  4.  To  say  that  all  this  was  fulfilled  in  the  occupation  of  Palestine 
by  the  preparatory  or  initiatory  possession  of  it  by  tne  descendants  of 
Abraham,  is  not  only  contradicted hy  Scripture,  but  is  a  virtual  limiting  of 
the  promise,  Kurtz  (His.  of  Old  Cov.,  voL  1,  p.  131)  observes,  what 
history  attests,  that  the  descendants  never  possessed  the  land  promised  to 
Abraham  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates  (comp.  geographical  boundary 
given  by  Hengstenberg,  from  Gen.  16  :  18,  Ex.  23  :  31,  and  Deut,  11  :  22- 
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24).  It  is  only  by  a  perversion  of  facts  that  a  fulfilment  can  be  made  out, 
although  it  is  attempted  under  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  In  view 
of  this  non-fulfilment,  and  the  land  beinffassigned  "  for  an  everla^tiiig  or 
eternal  possession j^^  some  writers  (e.g.  J^xxvtz,  His.  Old  (7<f)?^,  vol.  1,  p. 
214)  base  an  argument  upon  it  in  favor  of  a  future  restoration  of  tne 
Jews,  but  the  same  reasoning  precisely,  with  the  addition  of  a  promise  to 
the  Patriarchs  personally,  demands  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  by  a 
restoration  of  the  Patriarchs  to  the  land  thus  geographically  bounded. 

Warner  {In  (he  Levant,  p.  82)  says  :  **  The  country  the  Hebrews  occnpied  was  smaU  ; 
they  never  conquered  or  occnpied  the  whole  of  the  Promised  Land,  which  extended  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Arabian  plain,  from  Hamath  to  Sinai.  Their  territory  in 
actual  possession  reached  only  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  The  coast  they  never  subdued,'* 
etc.  He  refers  to  the  brief  period  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  Damascus 
and  the  cities  of  the  PhUistines  paid  tribute,  **  but  the  Kingdom  of  Tyre,  still  in  the 
possession  of  Hiram,  marked  the  limit  of  Jewish  sway  in  that  direction.'  *  A  Jarge  num- 
ber of  similar  testimonies  might  be  quoted  (comp.  e.g.  Wines'  Com.  on  Laws,  B.  1,  ch.  9, 
etc. ),  but  the  student  does  not  require  them  in  such  a  matter  of  fact.  The  past  non-ful- 
filment insures  the  future  fulfilment,  as  God  is  faithful  in  aU  His  promises.  God,  foresee- 
ing how  the  Jewish  nation  would  relapse  in  idolatry,  superstition,  and  extreme  bigotry, 
permitted  other  nations,  as  the  Phoenicians,  etc.,  within  the  bounds  of  the  promised  land 
to  survive  and  retain  possession.  In  the  recent  Art.  on  *'  Palestine*  in  M'Clintock  and 
Strong's  Cydop.,  the  decided  ground  is  taken  that  the  land  as  promised  to  Abraham  was 
never  occupied,  extending  as  it  does  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates,  and  this  non -occu- 
pation is  accounted  for  in  view  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  nation.  This  is  true  as  to 
the  past,  but  the  student  must  not  be  misled  by  this  to  a  denial  that  it  over  wiU  be  real- 
ized, because  the  promise  to  the  Patriarchs  is  untionditional,  and  confirmed  by  oath  and 
abundant  reiterated  promises  ;  and  the  fulfilment  is  explained  to  take  place  under  the 
promised  *'  seed,"  who  is  David's  Son,  and  will  come  again  to  bring  in  its  realization. 
The  unfaithfulness  of  some  does  not  rob  the  faithful  of  their  promised  inheritance. 

Ods.  5.  In  view  of  the  Scriptural  statements,  eminent  men,  who  are 
inclined  to  the  prevailing  modern  doctrines,  find  themselves  forced  to  make 
admissions  corroborative  of  the  correctness  of  our  position.  We  append 
a  few  illustrations.  Thus  Thompson  (77/eo/.  of  Christ,}}.  186-7)  justly 
takes  the  ground  that  (Matt.  22  :  30,  etc.)  the  Sadducees  denied  a  literal 
resurrection,  that  Jesus  in  His  reply  holds  fast  to  the  Jewish  view  of  a 
literal  resurrection,  and  that  every  utterance  given  is  to  confirm  such  a 
faith,  but  then  leaves  a  loophole  for  escape  in  this  sentence  :  *'  lie  went  on 
to  assert  the  Kesurrection  as  set  forth  by  Moses,  in  the  fact  that  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  would  ever  have  a  recognized  identity  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God."  Fairbairn  {lypoh  of  Scriptvre)  says  much  that  is  highly  in- 
teresting and  valuable — entire  pages  might  be  transcribed — but  he 
vitiates  the  whole  by  making  the  promise  of  Canaan,  etc.,  typical  of 
something  else.  Banies,  Hody,  Campbell,  etc.,  that  can  only  see  the 
doctrine  of  a  separate  existence  of  the  soul  in  the  memorial,  still  assert  that 
somehoio  it  infers  the  resurrection,  i.e.  because  the  spirits  are  alive,  the 
bodies  will  also  be  hereafter.  Acknowledging  the  admission  forced  from 
them,  we  fail  to  see  how  the  existence  of  spirit  in  any  proves  the  resur- 
rection  of  the  body  ;  and  they  have  failed  to  show  the  connection. 

Even  McEnight,  in  that  spiritualizing  Essay  (No.  5,  p.  256,  *'  On  the  Epistles'*),  which 
endeavors  to  make  almost  everything  typical  of  something  else,  fully  admits  that  "  ac- 
cordingly our  Lord  in  reasoning  with  the  Sadducees,  affirmed,  that  the  promise  to  give 
to  Abraham  and  to  his  immediate  descendants  the  everlasting  possession  of  Canaan,  was 
virtually  rt  promise /o  rawe /Aera /row  the  dead.**  This  reference  to  an  implied  resurrec- 
tion he  sustains  by  other  Scripture,  and  by  quoting  the  opinions  of  Jews,  as  e.g.  2  Mac. 
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7  :  9,  36.  Bat  the  concessions  are  weakened  by  making  Canaan  a  type  of  another  world, 
thns  vitiating  the  promises  (making  them  to  denote  something  not  contained  in  the  lan- 
guage), rejecting  Christ^s  own  inheritance,  the  faith  of  the  Jews,  etc.  The  points  in  the 
essay  are  fully  met  under  various  Propositions.  It  is  now  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  ex- 
press language,  as  e.g.  '*  the  land  whereon  thou  liest,  to  thee  will  I  give  U  and  to  thy  seed"  pre- 
cludes the  typical  theory.  This  itself  answers  Pressense  {The  Redeemer,  p.  74),  and 
others.  We  must  refer  again  to  the  remarkable  performance  of  Fairbaim  ( Typology,  voL 
1,  p.  293,  etc.),  who  justly  discriminates  between  the  promise  to  the  Patriarchs  person- 
ally and  the  promise  to  their  seed  ;  shows  by  an  appeal  to  the  language,  to^tephen,  etc., 
that  they  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  land,  which  would  be  verified,  although  they 
died,  by  a  resurrection  ;  quotes  Jewish  authorities  to  indicate  how  they  associated  a  res- 
urrection with  its  fulfilment ;  goes  even  so  far  as  to  advance  the  coming  of  the  seed,  as 
fulfilled  in  "the  most  exact  and  literal  sense,"  thus  indicating  that  the  promise  *'thou 
shalt  inherit  the  land  **  will  likewise  be  thus  realized  ;  in  brief,  he  is  forced  to  the  same 
conclusions  precisely  that  we  arrived  at,  viz.  :  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  will  be 
raised  from  the  dead  and  inherit  the  renewed  earth  (which  *'  renovated  earth  being  the 
ultimate  inheritance  of  the  heirs  of  promise,"  he,  at  length  and  forcibly,  defends).  But 
he  vitiates  it  (in  order  to  avoid  our  Pre-Millenarian  position,  and  to  save  his  spiritualiz* 
ing  of  other  particulars)  by  making  Canaan  a  type  of  this  renewed  earth.  But  it  is  the 
literal  Chnaan  which  they  saw,  walked  and  reclined  on.  that  is  promised  ;  renewed  indeed, 
but  the  same  Canaan  ;  delivered  from  the  curse,  and  beautified  and  adorned.  The 
Theocratic  Kingdom,  that  is  to  be  restored  under  the  Messiah,  as  numerous  predictions 
(as  we  shall  show)  declare,  has  its  central  location  in  Palestine  ;  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  identified  with  it,  is  inseparably  associated  with  **  the  land,"  **  the  city," 
etc.,  although  at  that  time  (Isa.  65  and  66)  enjoying  ^  new  heavens  and  new  earth." 
The  land  promised  specially  to  the  Patriarchs  has  set  geographical  bounds,  and  we  keep 
to  these  as  announced  ;  for,  as  Fairbaim  himself  asserts  (which  is  all-sufficient  to  sus- 
tain our  position),  this  inheritance  is  to  be  '*  recovered,  not  made,"  being  **  the  posses- 
sion of  this  vei7  earth,  which  we  now  inhabit,  after  it  shall  have  been  redeemed  and 
glorified." 

Ods.  G.  We  turn  with  a  sense  of  relief  from  the  class  of  writers  who 
constantly  change  the  promises  of  God  into  something  that  the  language 
does  not  convey  (i.e.  make  it  typical,  symbolical,  spiritual,  mystical),  to 
another  class  who,  with  faith,  accept  of  them  as  tJiejj  are  written^  in  their 
plain  grammatical  sense,  just  as  the  Jews  and  Primitive  believers.  As 
many  of  these  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  other  topics,  we  select 
but  a  single  illustration.  Dr.  Candlish  (Lectures  on  Oenesis,  Lee.  1'6)  takes 
the  position  "that  the  hope  of  an  inheritance  for  himself,  individually, 
did  actually  form  a  part  of  the  faith  of  Abraham  ;"  that  *'  nowhere  does 
Abraham  receive  any  promise  whatever  of  future  good,  or  of  a  future 
inheritance,  for  himselt\  if  it  be  not  in  the  announcement,  *  /  iv ill  give  thee 
ihis  land;'*'   that  Paul  in  Hebrews  makes  no  reference  to  Abraham's 


sfiU;*'  that  "  the  place  to  which  he  was  called  to  go  out,  was  the  very 
place  which  Jte  should  afterward  receive  for  an  inheritance  ;'^  that  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  is  postponed  until  after  hs  resurrection  ;  that  God 
is  his  God  in  respect  to  both  sotll  and  body  as  when  living,  and  as  the  cove- 
nant relation  entered  into  was  when  Abraham  was  living,  it  must  always 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  Abraham  again  living  in  the  body  ;  that  the 
inheritance  is  not  typical  but  reaU  evidenced  by  the  renewed  earth,  the 
inheriting  of  the  earth,  etc.  ;  that  this  renovated  earth  with  its  blef  siuffs 
brings  heaven  down  with  its  holy  influences.  This  epitome  sufficientTv 
indicates  the  line  of  reasoning,  identical  with  that  of  the  Primitive  Church 
(as  IrcnseuSy  Justin^  etc.). 
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Ols.  7.  Mnltitiides  allow  themselves  to  be  inflnenced  in  spiritualizing  ] 

these  promises  because  '*  a  city"  is  promised  to  Abraham,  which  is  taken 
for  granted  to  be  the  third  heaven,  etc.  But  the  churches  established  bj 
the  apostles  had  no  such  idea,  for  they  clearly  apprehended  that  this 
promise  of  the  city,  of  God  being  their  uod,  and  of  not  being  ashamed  to 
be  such,  etc.,  had  reference  to  the  glorious  Theocratic  ordering  in  the  future. 
For  they  saw  that  this  city  of  the  great  King,  in  which  Abraham  shall 
rejoice,  is  plainly  promised  to  be  here  on  the  earth  and  not  in  the  third 
heaven,  etc.  As  this  will  come  up  hereafter  in  detail  (e.g.  Props.  142, 
146,  152,  etc.),  it  may  be  passed  by  with  the  remark  that  it  certainly  is 
strange,  if  the  modernized  notions  of  eminent  men  respecting  this  city  are 
correct,  that  we  do  not  find  them  existing  in  the  earliest  writings  of  the 
Chr.  Church. 

If  the  reader  who  (like  Barnes,  etc.)  applies  this  "  city*'  to  heaven,  insists,  at  this 
stage  of  our  argument,  upon  a  reply,  it  is  amply  sufficient  to  point  out  the  simple  fact 
that  the  future  city  of  God  is  represented  (Rev.  21  :  2,  10)  as  coming  out  of  heaven  upon 
this  earth  and  remairdng  here.  This,  of  course,  fuUy  harmonizes  with  oxur  view,  and 
with  Abraham's  promised  inheritance.  But  we  leave  this  for  the  present,  asking  the 
reader  to  compare  Props.  169,  168,  148,  151,  etc.,  for  fuU  particulars. 

Obe.  8.  Ood  gave  an  oath  for  the  faithful  (Micah  7  :  20)  performance 
of  Covenant  promises  (Oen.  22  :  16,  and  26  : 3),  thus  condescending  to 
present  the  strongest  possible  assurance.  Now  God  would  not  swear  to  an 
equivocal  covenant,  to  a  covenant  which  in  its  plaiyi  grammatical  memse 
conveys  the  promises  we  have  referred  to,  and  yet  means  something  very 
different.  No  one  can  deny  this  grammatical  meaning,  seeing  that  for 
many  centuries  it  was  the  only  one  maintained,  and  that  for  several  cen- 
turies in  the  Christian  Church  it  was  the  one  presented  by  the  Fathers 
(Props.  76-78). 

Even  the  very  name  of  Gk>d  assures  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant.  The  reader  will 
find  an  interesting  "Excursus"  on  this  name  in  Bengel's  Gnomon^  Apoc.  1  :  8,  in  which 
it  is  contrasted  with  the  names  given  in  the  Apoc.  The  name  **  He  who  is'*  was  familiar 
to  the  Patriarchs,  and  this  name,  in  view  of  Uie  covenanted  relationship,  was  changed 
into  "  I  will  be  what  I  will  be,"  upon  which  Bengel  remarks  :  "  That  is,  '  1  will  be  *  to 
the  Israelites  the  character  which,  by  the  veiy  fact, '  I  wiU  be  *  in  regard  to  their  fathers, 
both  what  I  said  to  them  I  would  be,  and  what  it  behooves  Me  to  be  to  them  ;  namely, 
by  now  at  length  fulfilling  the  promise  which  I  formerly  gave."  There  seems,  too,  aside 
from  the  reference  to  the  coming  one  (comp.  Prop.  127),  an  ascending  scale  in  the  name 
of  God  in  reference  to  the  Covenant,  which  writers  have  variously  explained,  but  all  have 
noticed.  Thus,  e.g.  He  is  known  as  "  the  strong  One,"  inspiring  confidence  ;  then  as 
"  God  Almighty,"  confirming  faith  ;  then  as  "Jehovah,"  indicating  that  being  Eternal, 
aU  things  were  dependent  upon  Him  and  He  could  fulfil  all  promises  ;  then  Jehovah- 
babaoth,  the  Eternal  leader  of  the  armies  of  heaven  and  earth,  dependent  upon  His  wiU 
and  self-existence.  ^Jehovah"  is  the  personal,  self -revealing  name<McGaul,  Essay  5,  p. 
226,  Aids  to  ^Uh) ;  it  is  the  name  indicative  of  His  relationship  to  Israel,  of  revealing 
Himself  in  history,  and  as  He  acts  in  it  (Kurtz,  tsac  His.,  p.  26).  Comp.  Dr.  £theredge*s 
Targums,  8tuart*s  Apoc,  Eurtz*s  Old  Cbv. 

Obs.  9.  Some  few  writers,  as  Silliman  in  The  World's  Jubilee,  **  declare 
that  the  Abrahamic  covenant  and  the  institution  at  Mt.  Sinai  made  bro- 
yision,  had  the  Hebrews  rendered  to  them  a  perfect  obedience,  for  their 
exemption  from  death."  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  only  proyision  made 
for  a  future  resurrection  ;  and  in  this  we  are  confirmed  by  the  announce- 
ment of  Abraham's  death  at  the  covenant  sacrifice,  by  the  general  analog 
of  the  Word,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  covenant  itself  contemplated  that  it 
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would  only  be  through  the  seed  Christy  at  Bome  future  unannounced  period, 
that  it  would  be  realized — that  saints  would  be  honored  by  a  translation. 
The  covenants,  in  their  tenor,  look  to  the  future  and  not  the  present  for 
realization  ;  the  latter  being  dependent  upon  the  cojning  of  the  promised 
seed  and  a  Theocratic  orde^nng. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  not  only  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  acknowledged  them- 
selves *'  pilgrims  and  strangers"  while  in  Canaan,  bnt  the  same  is  trae  of  their  descend- 
ants in  the  land,  even  while  ander  the  Theocratic  arrangement  This  feature  is  mislead- 
ing to  some,  who  draw  conclusions  of  a  spiritual  and  third  heaven  nature  not  warranted 
by  the  fact.  Let  it  be  noticed,  that  if  we  take  Heb.  11,  13,  Ps.  39  :  12,  and  119  :  19, 
1  Ghron.  29  :  15,  it  wiU  be  found  that,  owing  to  the  interveniUm  of  death,  the  temporary  so- 
journ in  the  land  is  not  recognized  as  the  one  that  the  covenant  contemplates,  for  the 
latter  presents  it  as  '*  an  everlasting  possession.'*  Hence,  as  we  have  already  shown 
(e.g.  Ftop.  25),  the  Theocracy  even  was  only  an  earnest  of  the  Theocracy  reestabliadied 
in  power  and  glory,  with  its  promised  perpetuity,  etc. 

Obs,  10.  Infidelity  has  triumphantly  asserted  that  in  the  Mosaic  Record 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  resurrection  and  a  future  life,  and  this  has  been 
corroborated  by  the  premature  statements  of  some  believers.  But;  this  is  a 
grave  mistake,  and  one  unmistakably  refuted  by  the  Record  itself.  The 
central  point  in  it — the  foundation  upon  whicn  the  Mosaic  superstruct- 
ure rests — tiecessitates  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  and  a  future  life.  This 
we  have  shown,  and  this  will  more  fully  appear  from  what  follows. 

Simple  candor  requires  that  we  allow  Scripture  to  interpret  itself,  and  if  this  is  done 
there  can  be  no  question  in  this  matter. .  Clarke  (Ten  BdigUms^  p.  250)  only  repeats  what 
hundreds  before  him  had  asserted  :  *'  But  it  is  perhaps  more  strange  not  to  find  any  trace 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in  Mosaism  when  this  was  so  prominent  among  the 
Egyptians,"  and  adds,  **That  in  Moses  there  is '  nothing  of  the  future  life  and  jud^ent 
to  come.'  '*  Kant  and  others  hence  infer  a  lack  of  divinity.  This  can  only  be  said  by 
ignoring  the  covenants  and  the  special  promises  based  on  them,  which,  in  the  nature  of 
ue  case,  positively  demand  a  future  life,  seeing  that  death  itself  is  announced  to  precede 
the  fulfilment  of  these  promises.  It  is  simply  folly  to  say  that  God  promises  certain 
things  to  the  Patriarchs  personally,  and  then  tells  them  that  they  must  experience  death 
before  they  are  realized,  and  leave  the  matter  in  this  condition.  God  expects  reason  to 
assert  itself,  and  faith  in  Himself  as  God  to  vindicate  His  truthfulness.  Hence  we  are 
sorry  to  read  such  utterances  as  these  :  Stanley  (His,  Jew,  Ch,,  1  ser.  Lee.  7)  says  :  "  The 
future  life  was  not  denied  or  contradicted,  but  it  was  overlooked,  set  aside,  overskadoioed 
by  the  consciousness  of  the  living,  actual  presence  of  God  Himself.*'  The  truth  is,  that 
the  consciousness  of  this  presence  of  God  inspired  faith  in  the  future  life  (John  8  :  56, 
Heb.  11  :  8-16).  This  is  seen  in  the  promises  given  being  of  such  a  nature,  that,  if  ever 
fulfilled,  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  indispensable  ;  they  are  purposely  given  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  test  faith  (i.e.  by  not  explaining  how  they  are  to  be  accomplished,  leaving 
that  to  the  Promiser  to  perform) ;  and  now  the  presence  of  God,  His  covenant  relation, 
ship,  the  attributes  claimed  by  Him,  His  oaUi,  are  calculated  to  inspire,  bring  forth  im- 
plicit confidence  in  their  fulfilment,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of  death  (as 
iUustrated  in  the  case  of  Isaac).  The  careful  student  will  see  that  the  Mosaic  attitude 
vindicates,  and  presents  to  us,  in  a  most  striking  manner,  the  Majesty  of  a  Gk>d  (requir- 
ing simple  confidence  in  Himself),  and  the  reason  and  faith  of  the  Patriarchs.  It  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  believers  in  making  concessions  to  unbelievers  overlook  three 
facts  :  (1)  That  many  things  illustrative  of  personal  faith  and  doctrine  are  omitted  in 
the  rapid  outline  given  in  the  Old  Test.,  and  that,  in  view  of  this  omission,  to  conclude 
ignorance  in  them,  is  to  judge  both  harshly  and  unjustly  ;  (2)  that  no  parage  is  to  be 
found  which  either  directly  teaches,  or  from  which  it  can  be  legitimately  inferred,  e.g. 
that  these  ancient  worthies  had  no  hope  of  a  future  resurrection  and  life,  i.e.  the  cry  of 
despair,  as  found  in  books  of  unbelief,  is  not  recognized  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  (8)  that 
such  omissions  occur,  is  amply  sustained  by  the  statements  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
concerning  the  persozial  faith  and  hope  of  ancient  worthies  ;  and  the  union  of  the  Old 
and  New  Tests.,  given  by  the  same  Spirit,  ou^t  to  prevent  our  degrading  the  knowledge 
of  those  who  sustained  an  intimate  relationship  to  God.    Even  incidental  narrative  ap- 
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pears  to  imply  this  hope,  as  e.g.  the  anxiety  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  to  have  their  bones 
carried  to  Canaan.  While  this  may  be  explained  by  the  desire,  common  to  human 
nature,  to  be  bnried  with  otir  relatives,  yet  in  yiew  of  the  great  distance  between  Ej^TPt 
and  Canaan,  and  especially  of  the  covenanted  relationship  of  these  persons  to  Canaan, 
it  is  not  nnreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea— derived 
from  covenant  promise— that  they  personally  had  an  interest  in  that  land,  and  that,  some 
day,  they  would  be  raised  from  the  dead  to  enjoy  its  possession  ;  and  that  by  such  a 
removal  they  expressed  both  their  interest  in  tiie  land  and  faith  and  hope  in  an  ulti- 
mate acquisition  of  it  according  to  promise.  It  was  virtually  a  sUent  bxd  IhrUlvuj  appeal 
to  God,  when  dead,  for  Him  to  remember  and  verify  His  promise.  A  number  of  intel- 
ligent writers  take  the  same  view  of  this  matter,  and  they  certainly  have  strong  rea- 
sons for  thus  concluding.  Thus,  e.g.  over  against  the  (JK.  Union  (Sep.  26th,  1877),  which 
asserts  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  not  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  this  "  is  ab- 
solutely indisputable'*  (against  the  direct  testimony  of  Jesus,  John,  and  Paul  to  the  con- 
trary), we  refer  the  reader  to  Fairbaim*s  Ti/pohgy  (vol.  1,  Ap.  C,  pp.  369-390  on  **  The 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  State"),  who  gives  the  proof  that  such  knowledge  existed.  The 
reader,  of  course,  must  allow  that  by  the  Advent  of  Jesus,  His  teaching  and  sacrifice,  a 
clear  light  was  thrown  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  because  He,  in  whom  their  reali2!ation 
depend,  was  revealed.  But  this  does  not  imply  that  a  total  ignorance  existed  before 
His  coming  ;  for  when  the  Union  says,  *'  It  is  Christ,  not  Moses,  or  David,  or  Isaiah, 
who  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light ;  and  if  He  brought  it  to  light,  it  was  in 
darkness  before,'*  this  is  one-sided  :  (1)  ignoring  the  Old  Test,  statements  and  express- 
ed faith  (far  more  than  alleged  "dreams ");  and  (2)  that  the  light  brought  by  Jesus  re- 
fers to  the  undoubted  assurance  that  we  have  in  Him  of  its  fulfilment  through  His  power, 
etc. 

Obs,  11.  But  let  us  return  to' another  promise.  It  is  said  that  '*  the 
Seed"  shall  inherit  the  land  ;  and  we  are  told  by  many  that  this  was 
fulfilled  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  under  Joshua,  the  Judges,  and  the 
Kings  (comp.  Obs.  4).  What,  however,  are  fJie  facts  as  given  by  the  Iloltf 
Spirit  f  Certainly,  m  the  interpretation  of  covenant  promise,  Holy  Writ 
should  be  allowed  to  be  its  oton  interpreter y  that  we  may  ascertain  the 
meaning  intended  by  God.  Let  God,  then,  and  not  man,  explain  :  '*  Now 
(Gal.  3  :  16)  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the  promises  made.  He  saith 
not,  *  And  to  seeds  '  as  of  munt/y  but  as  of  one,  '  And  to  thi/  seed,^  which  is 
Christ, ^^  If  language  has  any  definite  meaning,  then,  without  doubt  we 
have  here  the  simple  declaration  that  when  God  promised  *'  Unto  thy  seed 
will  I  give  this  land/^  He  meant  that  the  land  of  Canaan  should  be 
inherited  by  a  single  Person— pre-eminentlif  the  Seed — descended  from 
Abralianiy  even  Jesus  the  Christ.  How  this  will  be  verified  in  David's  Sou, 
inheriting  the  throne  and  Kingdom  of  David  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

This  explanation  of  Paul's  is  discarded  by  multitudes,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  not 
been  ftdfiUed,  and  infidels,  and  even  some  professed  believers,  make  themselves  merry 
over  the  foolishness  and  blind  faith  that  can  accept  of  the  same.  We  know  full  well 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  verified,  but  we  know,  too,  that  it  took  a  long,  long  time  before 
**  the  seed  "  came,  and  we  know,  from  Scripture,  why  it  did  not  take  place  at  His  First 
Advent,  and  we  also  know,  from  exceedingly  precious  promises  given,  that  it  will  occitr 
when  He  comes  the  /Second  time  unto  Salvation.  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways  ;  and, 
therefore,  instead  of  denying  His  faithfulness  in  performing,  or  His  explanations  of 
given  promises,  let  us  trust — Abraham-like — in  a  covenant-keeping  <jhdy  who  will  yet  com- 
pletely fulfil  them.  In  this  connection  :  As  the  Seed,  which  is  Christ,  is  to  inherit  the 
land,  we  only  now  point  to  the  significancy  with  which  thLs  land  is  mentioned,  and  the 
relationship  that  it  sustains  to  Christ.  Thus  e.g.  proprietorship  in  the  land  of  Canaan  is 
expressly  reserved  to  God  Himself  (Lev.  25  :  23) :  '*  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  forever ; 
for  the  land  is  mine ;  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  Me" — i.e.  mere  occupants,  not 
real  owners.  Hence  when  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  "  came"  (John  1  :  11 — and  is  not  His 
Divinity  implied,  in  view  of  Lev.  25  :  23?)  "  f o  His  own"  (land,  so  Barnes,  etc.,  lociy  or 
country,  so  Bloomfield,  etc.,  or  Judea,  so  Alford,  Campbell,  etc.,  or  inheritance,  so  Lange 
and  others),  "  and  His  own  (people  or  nation)  received  Him  not."    This  land  is  called 
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"  IFts  Land  "  (Joel  2  :  18),  "  My  land  *'  (Ezek.  38  :  16),  "  ImmanueTs  land  "  (Isa.  8:8); 
and  being  a  covenanted  inheritance  of  Abraham's  and  David*B  Seed,  it  is  called  **  'Ildne  in- 
heritance.** Christ  is  designated  ^*an  inlieriior  of  my  monntains,"  and  represented  as 
desiring  it  for  a  habitation,  a  rest,  to  dwell  in  fPs.  132  :  13,  14  ;  Ps.  68  :  16,  etc.). 
Sorely,  in  the  light  of  these,  and  numerous  other  reierences,  we  ought  to  be  guarded  lest, 
in  our  eagerness  to  vindicate  Grod's  purposes,  we  interpose  our  own  views  and  opinions 
in  place  ot  God*  B.  How  of  ten  is  the  heart  pained  at  the  exceeding  rashness  of  many, 
who  either  reject  the  language  as  **  grossly  carnal,**  or  make  it  typical  of  something 
else,  or  spiritualize  it  into  another  meaning  to  suit  a  theory. 

We  add  :  In  connection  with  the  individual  seed,  reference  is  also  made  to  the  pos- 
terity of  the  Patriarchs,  as  in  Gen.  17  :  7,  8  ;  *'  in  their  generations,"  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  seed,  Gen.  16  :  5,  etc.  But  Christ  is  by  way  of  pre-eminence  *'  the  Seed  '* 
through  whom  the  remaining  Seed  obtain  the  promises,  for  **  aU  the  promises  of  God  are  in 
HUn,  yea,  and  in  iftm.  Amen."  Why  this  is  so  will  appear  as  we  proceed.  The  promise 
specincally  is  to  the  one  Seed,  and  through  Him  to  others  (comp.  e.g.  Fausset's  (Jom.  on 
Gal.  3  :  16). 

Fairbaim  {Typol.  of  Scripture)  justly  discards  the  views  of  Ainsworth  and  Bush  (who 
make  the  promise  read  '*  to  thee  even  to  thy  seed')  as  making  Abraham  and  his  offspring 
one,  when  they  are  separated  (mentioned  even  as  **  after  thee**)  into  two  parties.  So 
also  he  rejects  Gill's  opinion  (who  made  Abraham  receive  the  title  and  his  posterity  the 
possession  ;  Abraham  to  sojourn  in  it  and  his  posterity  to  dwell  in  it)  as  making  the  title 
no  personal  boon  and  his  sojourning  no  inheritance.  Again,  he  refutes  Warburton*8 
theory  (who  makes  '*  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  put  collectively,  to  signify  the  race  of 
Abraham'*)  as  swallowing  up  the  specific  promises  to  the  Patriarchs,  by  a  generality,  in 
the  race,  as  a  violation  of  the  language  which  distinguishes  the  Seed  from  the  Patriarchs, 
as  opposed  to  Stephen's  reference  to  Abraham,  etc.  He  correctly  argues  for  a  **  protnise 
personally  given  to  the  Patriarchs"  and  for  distinguishing  the  Seed  from  them.  What- 
ever views  may  be  engrafted  by  him  afterward  upon  these  admissions,  or  however  any 
one  may  seek  to  explain  them,  these  are  plain  facts  that  must,  in  consistency,  underlie  a 
scriptural  statement,  and  we  feel  under  obligations  to  him  for  presenting  them  so 
clearly  and  forcibly.  He  (p.  357,  vol.  1),  referring  to  Hengstenberg  and  otters,  makes  the 
singular  *'  seed  "  expressive  of  a  distinct  line  of  offspring,  and  His  view  is  embraced  by 
numerous  Millenarian  writers,  who,  making  Jesus  by  way  of  pre-eminence  **  the  Seed,  ^* 
include  in  it  all  believers,  being  one  with  Him  and  inheriting  with  Him. 

Obs.  12.  The  reader  has  seen  where  the  line  of  argament  is  leading  us, 
viz.  :  fo  oxir  inheriting  the  lund  with  Abraham  and  the  CJiristy  being 
co-Jieirs,  co-inheritors  of  the  same  prmnises.  Indeed,  let  a  concordance  be 
taken,  and  let  the  passages  be  sought  out  which  promise  to  the  saints  an 
inheriting  of  the  land  and  the  earth,  and  the  student  will  be  surprised  at 
their  number,  unity  and  richness  of  expression,  forming  a  necessary 
sequence  to  this  very  covenant  relationship  (comp.  Props.  142,  146-152). 

Obs,  13.  The  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  multitudes  against  receiving 
such  promises  is,  that  Christ  came  and  there  was  no  fulfilment,  and  hence 
only  spiritual  blessings  are  to  be  anticipated,  etc.  Our  argument  will  fully 
meet  this  objection  as  we  advance  ;  at  ])resent,  attention  is  called  to  a 
singular  })rcd]ction,  deserving  marked  notice  on  account  of  the  connection 
in  which  it  stands.  In  Ps.  69,  we  have  (1^  the  humiliation  and  affliction 
of  Christ  (for  the  Messianic  character  of  tne  Ps.  is  indisputably  settled  by 
the  New  Test,  writers) ;  (2)  direct  reference  to  His  betrayal  and  cruci- 
fixion ;  (3)  His  deliverance  and  that  of  the  prisoners  (an  allusion  to  those 
held  by  death  or  the  grave,  Prop.  126) ;  and  then  after  this  (for  the 
prophetic  spirit  does  not  see  failure  in  Christ's  death,  but  a  means  for 
accomplishment  through  the  power  of  the  resurrection)  the  result,  not  yet 
attained  but  covenanted  and  predicted,  for  which  we  should  praise  Ood, 
viz.  :  '*  For  Ood  will  save  Zion,  and  will  build  the  cities  of  Judah,  thai 
they  may  dwell  there  and  Jiave  it  in  possession.     The  seed  also  of  His 
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servants  sJmll  inherit  it;  and  they  that  love  His  name  shall  dwell  therein^* 
(comp.  Pa.  22,  Ps.  72,  and  the  Mess.  Pels,  in  general).  Well  may  it  be 
asked.  Has  this  followed  the  Messiah's  death  ?  Ii  not,  since  God  is  faithful 
to  His  promises,  and  the  affliction,  reproach,  gall,  vinegar,  etc.,  mentioned 
was  all  literally  fulfilUdy  we  may  confidently  rest  assured  that  in  God*s  own 
time  the  rest  will  liketoisebe  accmnplished.  What  little  faithy  after  great 
professions  of  the  same,  men  exercise  in  God's  Word  !  Let  not  man,  with 
his  limited  ideas  of  fitness,  judge  God's  proceedings  ;  we  see  how  he  failed 
at  the  First  Advent,  deeming  it  incredible  that  God  should  thus  humble 
Himself  and  literally  fulfil  His  Word,  for  already  multitades  are  pre- 
judging, as  unworthy  of  credence^  that  which  is  to  take  place  at  the  Sec 
Advent. 

Ohs.  14.  Our  faith  in  this  matter  is  the  faith  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
so  that  we  reverently  and  cdrdially  say  with  Justin  Martyr  (Dial  Trypho., 
ch.  119),  '*  along  with  Abraham  we  shall  inherit  the  holy  la7id,  when  we  shaU 
receive  the  inheritance  for  an  emlless  eternity ^  being  the  childre^i  of  Abraham 
through  the likefaith.^^  *  Indeed,  with  Irenaeus  {Ag,  He7\,  ch.  32),  we  may 
add  :  ^'  It  is  fitting  that  the  just,  rising  at  the  appearing  of  God,  should  in 
the  renewed  state  receive  the  prmnise  of  inheritatice  which  God  covenwited 
to  tlie  Fathers,  and  should  reign  in  tt;^'  then  following  the  argument 
respecting  the  covenant  promises  made  to  Abraham  and  arraing,  as  we 
have  done,  that  Abraham  received  them  not,  he  continues  :  ^*  Thus,  there- 
fore, as  God  promised  to  hxm  the  inheritance  of  the  earth,  and  he  received 
it  not  during  the  whole  time  he  lived  in  it,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
receive  it,  together  with  his  seed,  that  is,  with  such  of  them  as  fear  God 
and  believe  in  Him — in  th^  resurrection  of  tJie  just* ^ — and  then  showing 
that  Christ  and  the  Church  are  of  the  true  seed  and  partakers  of  the  same 
promises,  he  concludes :  '*  Thus,  therefore,  those  who  are  of  faith  are 
blessed  toith  faithful  Abraham  ;  and  the  same  are  the  children  of  Abraham. 
For  God  repeatedly  promised  the  inheritatice  of  the  Imid  to  AbraJiam  and 
his  seed ;  and  as  neither  Abraham  nor  his  seed,  that  is,  those  who  are 
justified  by  faith,  have  enjoyed  any  inheritance  in  it,  they  will  undoiibtedly 
receive  it  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  For  true  and  unclutngeable  ts 
Ood  J  wherefore  also  He  said  :  *  Blessed  are  tJie  vieeky  for  they  sJiafl  inherti 
the  earth,'  *'  Thus  the  early  Church  spoke  in  strict  accordance  with  wn- 
bounded  faith  in  covenant  prmnise.  The  prevailing  modern  notions,  which 
make  the  covenants  mean  something  else,  were  then  unknown  ;  for  all  the 
churches  establishjsd  East  and  West,  North  and  South,  both  Jewish  and 
Gentile,  held  to  this  inheritafwe  as  we  now  receive  it 

Contrast  the  belief  of  the  modem  Church  with  the  expressed  faith  of  the  early  Church, 
and  what  a  sad  departure  from  covenanted  promises  is  witnessed.  Direct  attention  to 
this  difference,  and  you  meet  with  the  most  strenuous  and  bitter  opposition.  Advocate 
a  return  to  the  *'  old  paihs,"  the  primitive  belief,  so  plainly  pointed  out  in  the  grammati- 
cal sense,  and  multitudes  are  ready  to  deem  you  guilty  of  gross  heresy.  Present  the 
scriptural  reasons  for  the  early  faith,  and  many,  many  wUl  absolutely  refuse  even  to 

*  And  in  ch.  139  he  says  :  "  There  shall  be  a  future  possession  of  the  saints  in  this 
same  land.  And  hence  all  men  everywhere,  whether  bond  or  free,  who  believe  in  Christy 
and  recognize  the  truth  in  His  own  words  and  those  of  his  prophets,  know  that  they 
shall  be  with  Him  in  that  land,  and  inherit  inoormptible  and  everlasting  good."  He  makes 
a  number  of  such  references  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  making  Jesus 
the  promised  Seed,  with  whom  believers  are  co-heirs  in  the  covenanted  inheritance. 
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consider  them.  Nothing  but  the  terrible  persecution  of  the  future  following  the  transla- 
tion of  the  first-fruits,  awakening  the  Church  from  its  false  exegesis  and  application  and 
dreams  of  prosperity,  will  cause  a  revulsion  and  a  return  to  the  scriptural  ground,  be- 
cause the  modem  idea  is  too  extensively  advocated  by  eloquent,  talented,  pious  men  to 
be  rooted  out  by  other  means. 

Obs.  15.  Having  given  an  illustration  of  the  Primitive  faith,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  the  reader  to  contrast  with  it  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of 
interpretation  by  which  these  covenanted  promises  lost  their  literal  aspect 
and  had  another  sense  engrafted  upon  them.  We  select  one  of  the  earliest. 
Origen,  who  opened  the  floodgates  for  fanciful  interpretation,  in  his  work 
aaaitut  Cehus  (B.  7,  chs.  28,  29,  30),  contends  that  the  land  promised  to 
the  righteous  does  not  refer  to  Judea  or  any  portion  of  the  earth,  because 
the  earth  is  cursed^  quoting  Gen.  3  :  17,  and,  therefore,  not  fit  for  an 
inheritance.  He  argues  as  if  the  redemption  of  the  land  did  not  embrace  the 
removal  of  the  curse  (Props.  142-148).  He  forgets  the  admissions  found 
in  other  portions  of  his  writings  respecting  the  taking  away  of  the  curse  ; 
and  he  admits  that  Ps.  76  :  2,  Ps.  48  :  12,  andPs.  37  :  9, 11,  22,  29,  34,  refer 
to  the  saints'  inheritance,  and  this  admission  (in  view  of  the  statement  and 
connection  of  these  passages)  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  overwhelm  his 
entire  theory.  But  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  his  hypothesis  prominently 
appears,  when  he  draws  a  concurrent  and  sympathetic  argument  from  his 
intidel  opponent  Celsus.  For  the  latter  (B.  7,  ch.  28),  quoting  from  Plato, 
describing  the  land  of  the  blessed,  eays  of  it :  *'  That  land  which  is  pure 
lies  in  the  pure  region  of  heaven."  Origen,  not  to  be  outdone,  heartily  in- 
dorses Celsus.  Reader,  reflect ;  what  a  contrast  this  later  and  heathen  derived 
interp7'etation,  now,  alas,  so  popular,  sustains  to  the  earlier  and  apostolic. 

Origen  may  be  called  the  father  of  the  typical  application,  now  such  a  general  favorite 
with  Protestant  and  Romish  writers.  Some,  however,  have  applied  it  to  this  earth,  and 
even  to  Palestine,  but  confined  it  to  a  possession  by  the  present  existing  Church.  We 
append  an  illustration  of  the  latter.  Thus  (Mosheim's  Eccles.  His ,  vol.  2,  p.  144,  note 
19,  Murdock  s  Transl.),  when  the  Cathari  and  Waldenses  opposed  the  Crusades,  under, 
taken  to  deliver  Palestine  from  the  Saracens,  a  Dominican,  Fr.  Moneta,  employed  this 
argument  to  refute  them  :  **  We  read,  Gen.  12  :  7,  that  God  said  to  Abi-aham:  To  thy 
seed  loill  [give  this  laml.  But  toe  (the  Christians  of  Europe)  are  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  as 
says  the  apostle  to  the  Galat.  3  :  29  :  To  us,  therefore,  has  that  land  been  given  for  a  pos- 
session.  Hence,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  power  to  make  efforts  to  put  us  in  posses- 
sion of  that  land  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  exhort  civil  rulers  to  fulfil  their 
duty." 

Obs,  16.  Fairbairn  {On  Proph.,  p.  197),  however  he  fails  himself  in 
logically  carrying  out  the  principle  in  several  particulars  (viz.  :  by  con- 
verting them  into  types),  is  certainly  correct  in  opposing  Sherlock  and 
Davison,  who,  both,  divide  the  covenanted  promises  and  prophecies  based 
on  them  into  two  classes,  one  referring  to  temporal  matters  which  do  not 
concern  us,  and  the  other  to  spiritual  things  in  which  alone  we  are 
interested.  Fairbairn  justly  remarks  :  "  We  take  this  to  be  a  superficial 
view  of  the  matter.  The  outward  and  the  temporal  did  not  exist  by  itself, 
but  for  the  higher  spiritual  things  connected  with  it,  and  as  the  necessary 
means  for  securing  tneir  attainment.  To  separate  such  things  which  God 
has  bound  so  closely  together,  and  draw  a  broad  line  of  demarcation 
between  them,  is  false  in  2>rinciple,  and  sure  to  lead  to  erroneous  results." 
Well  may  it  be  asked,  why  separate  them  finally  in  **the  age  to  come,'* 
where  covenant  and  Theocratic  ordering  place  them?     Why  not  continue 
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to  leave  theni  ioaether  as  the  Spirit  has  bound  them^  and  not,  under  a 
mistaken  apprehension  of  exalting  them,  ^jpify  ^^^  spiritu^ize  them 
away?  This  is  the  rock  upon  which  many  a  well-meaning  system  of 
interpretation  has  beaten  itself  into  woi'thlessmss, 

Ohs,  17.  Some  writers  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  phrase  ^*^  everlasting 
possession j^^  as  if  it  denoted  temporary  possession.  Thus  e.g.  Augustine 
(City  of  God,  B.  16,  s.  26)  endeavors  to  cast  a  shade  of  suspicion  on  the 
word  "  everlasting,"  which  may  denote  *'  either  no  end,  or  to  the  very  end 
of  the  world."  Suppose  we  even  take  the  latter  meaning  (or  that  it 
denotes  ^*  possession  in,  or  for,  the  ages"),  it  does  not  help  the  matter,  for 
history  shows  that  it  has  not  been  fiuQUed  either  in  the  ratriarchs  or  in 
their  descendants.  Instead  of  such  a  possession,  the  Patriarchs  and  Jews 
had  but  a  brief  sojourn  in  it,  the  nation  has  long  ago  been  driven  away  and 
the  land  has  been  in  the  possession  (as  predicted)  of  strangers  for  many 
centuries.  It  is  the  lament  of  the  prophet  (Isa.  63  :  18)  tnat  the  nation 
^^  possessed  it  but  a  little  while,'*  It  is  folly  to  circumscribe  the  promise  to 
the  past ;  for  then  it  compresses  it  into  the  feeblest  of  proportions,  or 
makes  it  an  Oriental  exaggeration.  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  promise 
was  conditional,  we  grant  it  (comp.  Prop.  18),  so  far  as  the  individuals 
composing  the  nation,  and  even  for  a  time  the  nation  itself,  is  concerned, 
but  7iot  so  far  as  the  Purpose  of  Qod  is  concerjied,  which  positively,  and 
without  any  condition  annexed,  promises  this  land  to  the  Patriarchs 
personally  (although  death  shall  intervene),  and  to  a  Seed  by  way  of  pre- 
eminence, and  then  to  a  seed  identified  with  Abraham  by  descent  or  adoption 
(as  explained  and  enlarged  m  succeeding  revelations),  and  then  to  the 
nation  itself  (when  fully  prepared  by  its  course  of  discipline  and  the  ad- 
ditions made  through  the  resurrecting  Messiah) — all  of  which  is  yet  to  be 
accomplished  as  the  Bible  plainly  asserts.  Otherwise,  what  will  we  do  with 
Abraham  himself  and  a  multitude  of  his  descendants,  who  were  obedient, 
who  performed  the  conditions  annexed  to  individuality,  and  never  thus 
possessed  it  ?  What  shall  we  do  with  the  prophetic  announcements,  that 
they  shall  yet  obtain  it  ?  Has  Qod  failed  in  His  foreknowledge,  wisdom, 
and  power  9  To  evade  this,  by  making  the  land  typical  of  heaven,  is  sheer 
faittdessness,  seeing  that  the  very  land  **  laid  loaste''  and  "  viade  desolate*' 
(which  the  third  heaven  never  was),  is  the  land  spoken  of — the  same  land 
whereon  Jacob  reclined  and  which  Abraham  was  requested  to  survey. 

Compare  Kurtz's  remarks  on  '*  the  everlasting  Covenant"  in  the  His.  qf  the  Old  Cov.^ 
p.  128.  In  reference  to  the  unconditionality  of  the  covenant  promise— its  positive 
fnture  f alfilment— the  epitome  of  Moses  in  Dent.  32  is  amply  sufficient  evidence  in  its 
favor,  even  so  far  as  the  nation  is  concerned. 

« 

Obs.  18.  This  lack  of  faith  in  the  exact  fulfilment  of  God^s  covenanted 
promises  may  well  be  left  to  infidels.  Voltaire  and  others  (recently 
reiterated)  raise  an  objection  to  the  inspiration  of  God's  Word,  because 
the  promise  of  inheriting  the  land,  ^ven  to  Abraham  personally,  was  not 
realized.  Thejr  fail,  just  like  many  believers,  to  see  that  the  fact  of  his 
not  inheriting  is  plainly  stated  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  we  are  directed 
to  the  future,  to  the  resurrection  period,  for  its  fulfilment.  This  feature  is 
ttniustly  left  out  of  the  question,  and  the  discussion  carried  on  without 
reference  to  the  time  designated,  tlie  ability  and  faithfulness  of  God  to 
perform  His  promises.    It  is  ever  thus  with  the  Divine  purposes ;  they 
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must  be  received  ly  faiths  otherwise  God's  designs  will  be  enshrouded  in 
darkness,  and  the  crafty  will  be  taken  in  a  net.  It  is  true  to-day,  that 
(Ps.  25  :  14)  '*  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  toith  thetn  that  fear  Himy  and  He 
will  show  thein  His  cove7ia7it'' — now  to  faith — then  in  happy  realization. 

Recent  'writers,  like  Clarke,  etc.,  treat  the  faith  and  hopes  of  Abraham  most  un- 
justly, being  utterly  unable  to  look  at  the  Bible  as  a  whoUf  and  observe  the  connection 
that  one  put  sustains  to  the  whole.  Abraham's  history  is  regarded  isolated  and  torn 
from  its  relations,  and  upon  this  detachment,  assumptions  are  readily  founded  to  mis- 
lead others.  One  of  the  most  unfair  chapters  of  tne  Duke  of  Somerset's  work  {Ch. 
Theol.  and  Mod,  Skqotic,  ch.  20)  is  the  one  entitled  **  Stephen,"  in  which  Stephen's 
speech  is  characterized  (a  rehash  from  Paulus,  Baur,  etc.)  as  ''  rambling  over  the  mi- 
gration of  Abraham,"  as  **  lamentably  feeble,"  as  an  ignoring  of  the. proof  relied  on  to 
"vindicate  Christianity  ;  and  yet  this  was  an  **  able  disputant,"  w^ho  had  not  received  the 
aid  promised  to  be  given  before  tribunals,  etc.  The  speech  of  Stephen  certainly  **  is 
fuU  of  incomprehensible  anomalies"  to  a  person  possessing  the  Duke's  love  of  ridiculing 
sacred  things.  Stephen's  speech  was  pre-eminenUy  logical^  and  the  very  thing  demanded 
(showing  that  he  was  aided)  under  the  circumstances.  His  hearers  believed  in  the  cov- 
enants, as  ihe  foundation  of  their  religious  and  national  hopes,  and  hence  Stephen  begins 
with  tlie  covenant,  traces  it,  and  endeavors  to  show  its  connection  with  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah.  We  have  only  the  opening,  for  when  he  came  to  Jesus  he  was  interrupted, 
and  the  address  remained  unfinished.  The  Jews,  posted  as  they  were  in  the  Old  Test., 
powerfully  felt  its  force  ;  if  the  Duke  does  not,  it  is  simply  because  he  fails  to  notice  the 
self-evident  connection  running  through  the  whole,  and  that  Stephen's  aim  was  to  show 
that  this  covenant  in  which  the  Jews  trusted  could  07Uy  be  fuJMed  through  this  Jesus, 
whom  they  had  crucified.  The  Duke  might  well  have  spared  his  sneers  and  attempted 
sarcasm,  at  the  expense  of  a  martyr  ! 

Obs,  19.  Unbelievers  have  expended  their  wit  over  the  explanation  of  Paul 
(Gal.  3  :  16)  respecting  the  use  of  the  word  **  seed"  in  the  singular  number, 
pronouncing  it  a  mere  *'  quibble,'*  or  *'  Rabbinical  interpretation."  Those, 
too,  who  believe  in  the  Word,  but  fail  to  recognize  the  distinctiveness  of 
the  promises,  join,  more  or  less,  in  the  same.  Jerome  (Chandler,  quoted 
by  Barnes,  loci)  affirmed  ^*  that  the  apostle  made  use  of  a  false  argument^ 
which,  although  it  might  appear  well  enough  to  the  stupid  Oalatians, 
would  not  be  approved  by  wise  and  learned  men."  Le  Clerc  supposes  it 
to  be  a  trick  oi  argumentation.  Borger  (Bloomfield,  loci)  pronounces  it 
an  accommodation  to  Jewish  Rabbis,  boddridge  even  calls  it  '*  bad 
Oreek."  Rosenmiiller  and  others,  against  Paul's  express  language,  think 
that  the  body  of  the  believers,  and  not  the  Messiah,  is  meant.  Paul  needs 
no  apology  from  men,  for  the  soundness  of  his  interpretation  is  apparent 
from  the  general  tenor  of  the  Word,  which  indicates  that  the  Divine 
Purpose  contemplates  one  distinguished  Personage^  in  the  specified  Abra- 
hamic  line,  through  whom  the  promises  should  be  realized,  and  that  the 
apostle  properly  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  very  language  of  the 
covenant,  using  the  singular  number  (let  it  be  customary  or  not),  is  in 
accordance  withy  a7ul  signiiicant  o/,  Qod^s  predetermified  design.  Hence, 
ridicule  falls  harmless,  ana  apologetic  explanations  are  of  no  force,  coming 
from  persons  who  would  undertake  to  decide  how  Ood  ought  even  to  word 
His  covenant  language.  We  are  ready  to  receive  the  language  as  given, 
finding  it  precise,  significant  of  an  important  fact,  and  in  full  accord  with 
the  analogy  of  Scripture. 

Luther  (whom  many  follow),  Com,  on  Gal,  3  :  16,  remarks  :  "Now,  the  promises  are 
made  imto  Him,  not  in  all  the  Jews,  or  in  many  seeds,  but  in  one  seed,  which  is  Christ. 
The  Jews  wiU  not  receive  this  interpretation  of  Paul  ;  for  they  say  that  the  singular 
number  is  here  put  for  the  plural,  one  for  many.  But  voe  gladly  receive  this  meaning 
and  interpretation  of  Paul,  who  oftentimes  repeateth  this  word  *  seed,'  and  expoundeth 
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this  seed  to  be  Christ ;  and  this  he  doth  with  an  apostolic  spirit.  Let  the  Jews  deny  it  as 
much  as  they  will ;  we,  notwithstanding,  have  arguments  strong  enough,  which  Paul  hath 
before  rehearsed,  which  also  confirm  this  thinig,  and  they  cannot  deny  them.*'  (The 
student  will  observe  that  Luther's  reference  to  the  Jews  denotes  those  who  endeavor  to 
break  the  reasoning  which  would  apply  it  to  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah  ;  various  commentators 
and  writers  oppose  Paul's  statement  because,  as  they  allege,  "  the  interpretation  is 
found  in  Rabbinical  writers,  and  the  mode  of  interpretation  here  adopted  is  quite  Jew- 
ish.")  Fausset  (Com,  lod)  makes  this  seed  to  be  '*  the  Christ,'*  **  and  that  which  is  in- 
separable from  Him,  the  literal  Israel,  and  the  spiritual,  His  body,  the  Church,"  because 
the  covenant  promises  can  only  be  fulfilled  to  both  through  Him.  This  is  correct,  as  a 
little  reflection  and  comparison  will  show,  for  e.g.  it  is  only  through  the  power  of  the 
resurrection  obtained  through  this  Seed  that  His  co-heirs  obtain  the  inheritance  with 
Him  ,  and  it  is  only  at  His  Sec.  Advent,  and  through  His  powerful  interference  in  behalf 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  that  it  enters  upon  its  glorious  national  existence.  Hence,  in  view 
of  the  Divine  Purpose  through  this  ixed,  there  is  eminent  fitness  and  deep  significancy  in 
thus  singling  Him  out  and  expressing  it  in  the  form  given  by  Paul. 

Obs,  20.  The  reader  is  reminded  to  keep  in  view  how  such  promises, 
thus  given  and  thus  explained  by  the  apostles,  would  strike  the  Jewish 
mind.  The  aim  of  the  apostles  was  to  snow  that  **  the  Seed"  was  Jesus 
the  Christ,  and  that  through  this  Jesus  the  covenant  promises  given  to 
Abraham  would,  in  due  twie,  be  realized.  There  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  tlie  covenants,  as  to  their  actual  meaning,  but  only  in 
reference  to  Jesus  being  the  Messiah,  to  the  postponement  of  fulfilment  to 
the  Sec.  Advent,  etc.  Hence,  so  long  as  the  early  Church  received  the 
covenants  as  the  Jews  themselves  believed  and  taught  (Obs.  3),  they  could 
the  more  easily  find  access  to  Jewish  minds  and  hearts,  but  just  so  soon  as 
the  Church  departed  from  this  view  of  the  covenants  (making  the  land 
heaven,  etc.),  then  the  Jew  was  the  more  difficult  to  reach,  seeing  that  the 
Old  Test,  language  and  promise,  upon  which  he  relied  as  plain  and  indis- 
putable, was  changed  and  transformed  into  something  else.  This  sub- 
stitution made  it  more  troublesome  to  prove  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  for 
he  naturallv  and  inevitably  became  more  distrustful  of  a  Messiah  who  was 
not  to  fulfil  the  covenant  promises  as  they  were  written.  The  Origenistic 
interpretation,  forced  upon  the  covenants,  made  the  Jew  and  his  fathers 
virtually  believers  m  '*  carnality  and  error,"  "gross  misconceptions," 
which  charges  are  applaudijigly  repeated  by  eminent  men  down  to  the 
present  day.  And  then,  these  lament  the  unbelief  and  incredulity  of  the 
Jew,  without  seeing  that,  saving  in  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as 
Messiah,  they  are  more  in  darkness  than  the  Jew  whom  they  pity  or 
despise. 

Obs,  21.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  inexpressibly  precious  spiritual 
blessings  are  inseparably  connected  with  those  pertaining  to  this  inheri- 
tance of  the  land,  the  earth.  This  will  fully  appear  when  we  come  to  these 
same  promises  enlarged  and  explained  by  additional  revelation.  Already 
they  are  contained  in  the  expressions  indicative  of  God  in  a  special  manner 
(Theocratic)  becoming  their  God,  becoming  an  '*  exceeding  great  reward," 
and  becoming  a  source  of  enjoyment,  honor,  and  glory.  (Comp.  e.g.  Props. 
197,  154-157,  etc.) 

Obs.  22.  The  remaining  promises  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  the 
deep  meaning  conveyed  in  the  few  but  precise  words,  will  come  up,  more 
appropriately,  under  following  Propositions.     Briefly,  let  it  be  said,  that 
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the  witticisms  offered  at  our  faith  are  premature,  for  the  time  allotted  for 
fulfilment  has,  as  Scripture  itself  testifies,  not  yet  arrived.  When  so  much 
that  is  preliminary  and  provisionary  has,  as  predicted,  taken  place  and  is 
now  transpiring,  it  would  be  foolishness  in  us  to  yield  up  our  faith.  Let 
men  review  these  promises  and  ridicule  them  ;  vre  patiently  wait  for  their 
fulfilment.  Thus  e.g.  when  it  is  said  that  Abraham's  name  shall  be  great, 
men  of  intelligence  and  learning  may  exercise  their  wit  in  comparing:  him 
with  an  Arab  sheik  and  extol  in  contrast  the  name  of  a  Caesar  and  Plato  ; 
we,  acknowledging  the  greatness  of  Abraham's  name  already  to  the  faith- 
ful, wait  for  the  time  when  he  shall  arise  from  the  tomb  and  inherit  the 
promise — then^  iyuleed,  will  it  be  great  in  honor,  dignity,  and  power. 
When  men  ridicule  the  promise  that  a  great  nation  snail  proceed  from 
him  by  contrasting  the  feebleness  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  past  with 
the  powerful  Gentile  nations  that  have  existed,  we,  with  faith  and  hope, 
point  to  the  time,  still  declared  to  be  in  the  future,  when  this  nation  shall 
truly  be  great  (comp.  Props.  111-114).  When  the  promise  is  that  kings 
should  proceed  from  him,  unbelief  laughs  at  the  Kin^s  of  Judah  and  Israel 
compared  with  the  conquerors  of  the  earth  ;  we  wait  patiently  and  hope- 
fully for  the  Kings,  the  manifestation  yet  to  come  (comp.  e.g.  Prop.  154). 
Thus,  with  other  promises  that  men  deride,*  just  as  if  the  past  was  intended 
for  their  fulfilment ;  just  as  if  the  Word  itself  declared  not  that  their 
realization  was  still  in  the  future  ;  just  as  if  the  Scriptures  did  not  firmly 
unite  their  accomplishment  with  the  Sec.  Advent  of  the  covenanted  Seed  ; 
just  as  if  God  were  not  now  performing  a  preparatory  work  to  insure  its 
ultimate,  triumphant  fulfilment. 

1  Thns  e.g.,  "  And  thy  seed  shaU  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies"  is  declared  a  mere 
boast.  For  if  xeferred  to  the  Jewish  nation,  instead  of  being  able  to  drive  out  their 
enemies  from  Canaan,  they  themselves  were  ultimately  overcome  and  finally  banished  ; 
if  applied  to  Christ  as  the  seed  intended,  it  is  said  that  the  mighty  existing  confedera- 
tions, counting  their  adherents  by  the  million,  and  still  forming  a  vast  numerical  ma- 
jority, disprove  the  assertion.  But  we  wait  for  its  ultimate  realization,  both  for  the 
nation  and  the  Christ,  at  the  Sec.  Advent,  where  inspired  Scripture  locates  it.  So  '*  the 
multitude  of  seed,"  "  In  thee  shall  nil  families  of  the  earth  be  bJessed,*'  and  others  are 
compared  with  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  present,  and  conclusions  drawn  indica- 
tive of  **  Oriental  exaggeration,"  **  strong  figure,"  etc.  But,  leaving  the  testimony  of 
the  Word  to  specify  the  time  and  order  of  fulfilment,  we  wait  in  unfaltering  expectation 
for  its  complete  accomplishment,  which  we  show  under  various  Propositions.  Why  do 
men  tear  these  precious  promises  from  their  connection  with  a  determined,  and  fully 
revealed.  Divine  Plan  of  procedure,  and,  considering  them  thus  isolated  and  fragmen- 
tary, refuse  the  statements  of  Scripture  concerning  the  manner  and  time  of  performance  ? 
Why  not  permit  the  very  Book  that  contains  them  to  present  its  own  explanation  of 
them? 

Obs.  23.  If  the  question  be  asked  whether  Abraham  had  a  knowledge  of 
the  manner  through  which  he  would  inherit  the  land,  the  answer  is 
decisively — leaving  the  entire  Record  to  testify — in  the  affirmative,  A 
believer  must  feel  convinced  from  what  Jesus  declared,  John.  8  :  56  (comp. 
Heb.  11  : 8-16),  that  Abraham  had  far  greater  knowledge  of  the  future  than 
the  Bible  records.  Without  receiving  the  view  (so  Tholuck,  etc.)  that 
Abraham  saw  Jesus  in  His  heavenly  existence  ;  without  indorsing  the 
notion  (Olshausen,  etc.)  that  Jesus  was  specially  manifested  to  Abraham  by 
a  vision  unrecorded  ;  without  confining  ourselves  to  the  idea  (Barnes,  etc.) 
of  simple  faith  anticipating  and  thus  beholding  the  day  of  Christ,  we 
might  perhaps  adopt  the  view  (of  Bloomfield^  etc.)  of  part  faith  and  part 
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added  revelation  giving  him  this  knowledge.  For  certainly  it  is  most 
reasonable  to  thins  and  believe  that  Abraham,  the  faithful,  would  not  be 
less  favored  by  special  inspiration  to  behold  the  future  day  of  Christ  than 
Balaam  (Numb.  24  :  17),  especially  when  Paul  teaches  us  in  Hebrews  that 
Abrahapi  had  views  of  the  future  which  are  not  stated  in  his  history. 
Being  the  one  to  whom  the  covenant  is  first  given,  there  is  propriety  m 
imparting  such  added  instruction,  that  he  may  foresee  its  final  result  and 
be  thus  confirmed  in  its  meaning. 

That  Abraham  believed  that  God,  who  gave  life,  oould  after  death  restore  life,  is  evident 
in  the  case  of  Isaao  (Heb.  11  :  19)  ;  that  the  Patriarchs  held  the  promises  respecting  the 
land  to  relate  to  the  fatore  after  death  is  seen  in  their  regarding  themselves  merely  as 
*'  sojourners  and  strangers,"  and  not  as  inheritors  and  possessors  ;  that  even  their  pos- 
terity entertained  similar  views  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
regarded  the  promises,  and  themselves  as  still  "  sojourners  and  strangers*'  (e.g.  1 
Chron.  29  :  15  ;  Ps.  39  :  12  etc.),  i.e.,  expectants  and  heirs  of  something  permanent  and 
enduring  in  the  future.  Moses  clearly  foresaw  the  future,  as  we  show  in  a  number  of 
places,  and  men,  having  a  third  heaven  inheritance  in  mind,  greatly  prejudge  many  ex- 
pressions which,  m  their  estimation,  have  too  earOUy  a  cast,  forgetting  that  this  very 
feature  (so  objectionable  and  rojgarded  as  temporary  in  nature)  is  an  esaenikU  element  in 
the  scneme  of  Redemption,  which  includes  the  sin-cursed  earth.  It  is  thie,  that  while 
these  promises  relating  to  the  future  are  sufficiently  precise  and  clear  to  reason  and  to 
faith  in  God,  yet  they  are  purposely  kept  somewhat  in  the  background,  owing  to  the 
Theocratic  ordering  (for  being  already  in  the  land  and  having  God  for  their  earthly 
Ruler,  they  could  weU  trust  to  Him  the  manner  of  fulfilment,  which  the  mode  of  revela- 
tion was  calculated  to  develop),  until  the  Theocracy  was  overthrown.  Then  the  utter- 
ances, already  given  by  Moses,  David,  etc.,  became  more  and  more  distinct  under  Daniel 
and  tlxe  Prophets. 

Obs.  24.  Men  under  the  influence  of  the  Origenistic  interpretation,  or  of 
the  Platonic  or  heathen  notion  of  the  future,  and  thus  rejecting  the  plainly 
covenanted  promises  of  an  earthly  inheritance,  unnecessarily  make  an 
enigma  where  none  exists,  and  find  fault  with  Moses  when  the  fault  really 
is  in  themselves.  Thus  e.g.  Clarke  {Ten  Religions,  p.  417)  says  :  "  Con- 
cerniDg  the  future  life,  upon  which  the  Egyptians  nad  so  much  to  say, 
Moses  taught  nothing.  His  rewards  and  punishments  were  inflicted  in 
this  world.  Retribution,  individual  and  national,  took  place  here.  As 
this  could  not  have  been  from  ignorance  or  accident,  it  must  have  had  a 
purpose,  it  must  have  been  intentional.'*  Certainly  it  was  "  intentio)ial,^* 
because  in  the  direct  line  of  the  truth  and  of  God's  purpose  in  Salvation. 
Of  course,  with  a  third  heaven,  an  outside  world,  theory  prejudging  Moses, 
it  is  impossible  to  find  a  reference  to  the  future  life,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Moses  connects  the  future  life  with  an  inheriting  of  the  land  and  earth, 
thus  making  his  writings  to  correspond  fully  atid  accurately  with  the  entire 
tenor  of  Scripture  on  the  subject  (as  seen  e.g.  Props.  142,  131,  137, 
141,  148-152,  etc.).  The  fact  is,  that  a  dispassionate  comparison  of  Moses 
with  the  general  analogy  of  Scripture,  and  noticing  that  Moses  carefully 
rejects  the  Egyptian  theories  and  confines  himself  to  a  specific  Plnn,  after- 
ward carefully  and  consistently  developed,  is  strong  corroborative  evidence 
of  an  inspiration,  which,  over  against  existing  and  prevailing  notions 
entertained,  could  lay  down  a  foundation  in  relation  to  this  earth  that 
(if  accomplished)  is  adapted  to  secure  the  blessedness  of  man  and  creation  xn 
deliverance  from  an  imposed  curse. 

Hence  we  see  why  Warbnrton  failed  in  his  **  Legation  of  Moses.*'  He  undertook  a 
labor  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  accomplish,  and  he  sank  nnder  it,  be- 
cause he  misconceived  the  plain  covenant  promises.    No  man,  unless  he  apprehends  the 
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inheritance  that  Moses  says  God  promised  to  the  Patriarchs  and  the  relation  thct  believ- 
ers sustain  to  it  through  coming  resurrection  power,  can  do  justice  to  Moss's  or  properly 
vindicate  his  unity  with  the  after  statements  of  prophets  and  apostles.  Accept  of  the 
inheriting  of  the  earth  as  believing  Jew  and  Primitive  Christian  held,  and  then  Moses 
stands  forth  a  distinctive  teacher  in  the  same  contemplated  and  carried  on  Divine  Pur- 
pose of  Redemption.  We  only  add  :  The  fulfilment  of  the  covenants  as  given,  at  once 
sets  aside  a  vast  mass  of  mystical,  spiritualistic,  antagonistic  theories  of  the  inheritance, 
etc.,  as  presented  in  thousands  of  works,  and  the  result  of  fancy,  vain  imaginings,  and 
adherence  to  wrong  principles  of  interpretation.  For,  let  it  be  noticed,  the  Theocracy 
pertains  to  this  eaith — it  is  God's  Kingdom  here  on  the  earth,  He  ruling  in  it  as  the 
earthly  Ruler— and  hence  the  objection  that  Warburton  and  others  urge  (viz.  :  that 
Moses— and  during  the  Theocratic  period  down  to  the  captivity— presented  only  motives, 
rewards,  etc.,  relating  to  a  life  on  earth),  has  no  force,  because,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  if  the  Kingdom  inaugurated  is  indeed  a  Theocracy,  it  must  necessarily  present  this 
very  feature  ;  for  with  the  Theocracy  the  interests  the  rewards,  of  eveiy  believer  are 
identified,  and  it  pertains  to  the  earth.  The  rewards  and  punishments  relate  to  its  gov- 
ernment as  established  even  in  its  initiatory  or  earnest  form ;  and  the  future  enjoy- 
ment of  or  banishment  from  the  same,  in  its  higher  restored  form  under  the  Messiah,  is 
sustained  (1)  by  present  obedience  or  disobedience  ;  (2)  by  promising  and  threatening 
things  which  God  alone  can  perform  ;(3)  by  basing  the  future  on  covenants  that  necessi- 
tate a  resurrection  for  their  fulfilment ;  (4)  by  asserting  that  if  obedient  the  Kingdom 
will  be  perpetuated,  but  if  disobedient  it  shall,  as  a  punishment,  be  withdrawn,  and  when 
ultimately  restored  it  shall  be  for  the  righteous ;  (5)  by  making  the  hopes  of  the  individ- 
ual and  of  the  nation  to  centre  in  the  Theocracy,  which  in  its  ultimate  outcome  embraces 
the  future  ;  (6)  by  exhibiting  trust  in  their  Ruler,  in  His  attributes  and  ability  to  verify 
promise  which  embraced  **  an  everlasting  possession"  personally  here  on  earth.  As  we 
proceed  in  our  argument,  step  by  step,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the  very  idea  of  a  real, 
actual  Theocracy,  with  which  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  the  nation  are  identi- 
fied, now  and  hereafter,  requires  just  such  language  and  limitations  as  Moses  and 
others  give  ;  for  the  reign,  rewards,  etc.,  eternal  in  their  nature  (which  are  now  under 
spiritualistic  manipulations,  applied  to  the  third  heaven),  pertain  to  this  very  Theo- 
cratic-Davidio  Kingdom  re-established  by  "the  Seed"  here  on  the  earth.  When  our 
opponents,  however,  assert  in  connection  that  a  future  life  was  unknown,  they— as  we 
have  shown— go  beyond  the  Divine  Record.  (Comp.  Wines'  Com.  on  Heb.  Lams.)  As  we 
proceed  in  the  argument,  these  will  be  brought  out  under  various  Propositions. 

IL  THE  SINAITIO   COVENANT,  MADE  WITH  ISRAEL  AT 

MOUNT  SINAI. 

Ohs.  1.  The  Sinai  tic  Covenant  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Abrahanaio 
covenant,  and  embraces  an  offer  to  the  Jews  nationally  of  a  complete  verifi- 
cation of  the  blessings  tendered  under  the  original  promises.  This  pro- 
cedure of  erecting  a  Theocracy  indicates  that  it  was  contemplated  in  the 
covenant  with  Abraham,  as  preparatory  to  the  future  realization  of  the 
promises.  Its  provisionary  and  initiatory  character  has  already  (Prop.  25) 
been  noticed,  while  its  conditional  nature  (Prop.  26)  is  evident  from  the 
blessings  and  curses  pronounced  by  Moses  in  Lev.  and  Deu't.,  and  also  by 
the  language  of  Paul  in  Hebrews,  who,  among  other  things  illustrative  of 
this,  refers  to  God  as  saying  :  "  Because  they  continued  not  in  my  covenant 
and  I  regarded  them  not,  saith  the  Lord.'*  This  covenant,  as  the  result 
shows,  was  designed  both  to  test  the  nation  and  to  separate  a  seed  to 
whom,  at  some  future  time,  the  Kingdom  could  be  safely  intrusted.  It 
was  the  inauguration  of  means  by  wnich  a  suitable  preparation  could  be 
made /or  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  While  it  was 
the  bond  under  which  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  an  earnest,  was  bestowed, 
it  embraced  many  thin^  which  were  only  temporary  and  provisionary, 
looking  forward  to  a  period  when  the  contained  and  contemplated  blessings 
in  the  former  covenant  could  be  realized  in  the  spirit  and  manner  indicated. 
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So  thai:,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  Mosaic  covenant  being  also  a 
legitimate,  but  yet  inferior,  resultant  of  the  previous  covenant,  it  must 
itself,  when  the  origitial  covenant  is  to  be  fully  fulfilled,  give  place  to  its 
superior.     How  it  does  this  will  appear,  e.g.  in  oar  next  Proposition. 

To  indicate  how  able  writers  enforce  the  outgrowth  of  this  covenant  from  the  Abra- 
hamic,  we  select  as  illastrations  the  f oUowing.  Fairbaim  ( TtfpciLogy^  vol.  2,  p.  146)  cor- 
rectly asserts  :  "  Its  (i.e.  Sinaitic)  object  was  not  to  disannul  the  covenant  of  promise, 
or  to  foand  a  new  title  to  gifts  and  blessings  conferred.  It  was  given  rather  as  a  hand- 
maid to  the  covenant,  to  minister  in  an  inferior  but  stiU  necessary  place,  to  the  higher 
ends  and  purposes  which  the  covenant  itself  has  in  view."  So  Sack  (quoted  by  him,  p. 
145)  says  :  *'  The  matter  of  the  law  is  altogether  grounded  upon  the  covenant  of  promise 
made  with  Abraham.  .  .  .  The  law  neither  could  nor  would  withdraw  the  exercise 
of  faith  from  the  covenant  of  promise,  or  render  that  superfluous,  but  merely  formed  an 
intermediate  provision,  until  the  fulfilment  came.*' 

Ohs.  2.  It  is  a  gratification  to  find  that  Theologians,  urged  to  it  by 
Kationalistic  attacks,  are  falling  back  on  the  old  ground  that  the  Mosaic 
covenant  is  a  result  of  the  previous  Abrahamic  one,  thus  preserving  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  Purpose.  The  view,  adopted  by  some,  that  it  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  covenant,  simply  provisionary  without  a  direct  mid 
vital  union  existing  between  it  and  others,  is  justly  held  by  many  able 
writers  to  be  erroneous  and  misleading — a  violation  of  Scripture  state- 
ments. A  recent  author,  Kurtz  {His.  Old.  Cov,,  vol.  3,  p.  109),  has  some 
pertinent  remarks  on  this  point,  saying  that  'Hhe  covenant  at  Sinai  was 
precisely  the  same  as  that  v»'hich  had  formerly  been  concluded  at  Mamre," 
that  "  the  one  was  merely  the  renewal  of  the  other,"  etc.  Admiring  the 
spirit  which  so  accurately  keeps  in  view  the  coimection  existing  between  the 
two  covenants,  we  would  more  correctly  say,  that  they  are  not  the  same 
(the  proof  is,  that  the  promises  contained  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant  were 
not  realized  under  the  Mosaic  covenant,  thus  e.g.  Abraham  did  not  inherit 
the  land,  etc.),  but  the  Mosaic  is  a  legitimate  outgrowth  from  the  former 
and  designed  to  be  preparatory  to  a  realization  of  the  Abrahamic.  An 
important  caution  is  necessary  to  be  observed  by  the  careful  student ;  that 
IS,  constantly  to  keep  in  mind  that  God's  Purpose  to  establish  a  Theocratic 
Kingdom  will  not  fail  becauseof  its  being  conditionally  setup  at  Mt  Sinai  ; 
that  if  the  Jews  rebel  against  their  King  and  He  gives  them  up  to  punish- 
ment, yet  His  promise  to  Abraham— which  we  see  here  already  takes  the 
form  of  an  outward,  external,  real  Theocratic  Kitigdom — will  ultimately  be 
carried  into  successful  accomplishment.  How  this  will  be  done,  is  the 
subject  matter  of  several  of  the  following  Propositions. 

Henderson,  art.  ^*  Dispensation  '  in  Ency.  Belig.  Knowl.,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
students  of  prophecy,  who  hold  to  a  future  Messianic  Kingdom,  make  **  the  Mosaic  cov- 
enant" **  the  root  of  many  of  the  mistaken  views  of  the  future  state  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ/'  and  argues  that  its  provisionary  sacrifices,  etc.,  show  that  it  was  to  he  superseded 
by  the  Christian  Church,  or  the  present  dispensation,  which  is  **  spiritual,  universal,  per- 
petual." As  our  argument  fully  meets,  in  detail,  his  reasoning,  we  only  now  say  :  (1) 
That  the  Abrahamic  and  Davidic  covenants  are  **  Uie  roots  ;"  (2)  that  we  hold,  that  much 
was  provisionary  under  the  Mosaic  economy  ;  (3)  that  the  form  of  government  itself. 
Theocratic,  was  only  an  earnest  of  that  which  should  arise  under  David's  Son  and  re- 
lated rulers  ;  (4)  that  the  Church  does  not  in  any  particular  meet  covenant  promises, 
and  is  itself  preparative,  etc.  The  student  can  already  see  that  Waldegrave  and  others 
are  mistaken,  that  our  doctrine  originates  in  and  is  founded  on  (some  say,  ' '  one  pas- 
sage") the  Apocalypse,  or  that  (as  Prof.  Sanborn)  *'  the  key-stone  of  the  whole  system" 
is  in  the  Pre-Mill.  Advent.  It  requires  but  a  liitk  knowledge  of  our  views  to  see  how 
deeply  and  solidly  they  are  founded  on  the  covenants  and  prophecies. 
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III.  THE  DAVIDIC   COVENANT. 

OlSn  1.  Having  already  shown  and  proven  (Props.  28,  31,  32)  how  the 
Theocratic  element  was  incorporated  with  the  Davidic  line,  which  God  (as 
the  chief  Ruler  and  so  acknowledged)  chose,  attention  is  now  called  to  tne 
distinguishing  covenant  with  David  by  which  this  union  is  made  forever 
inseparable  ;  and  by  which  this  union  is  to  be  specially  manifested  in  the 
sight  of,  and  for  the  blessings  of,  the  world  through  a  descendant  of 
David's.  The  covenant  is  found  in  2  Sam.  7  :  10-16  (1  Chron.  17  :  11-14), 
**  The  Lord  telUth  thee  that  He  will  make  thee  a  house.  And  when  thy  days  he 
fulfilled,  and  thou  shalt  sleep  with  thy  fathers,  I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after 
thee  which  shall  proceed  o^it  of  thy  bowels,  and  I  will  establish  His  Kingdom. 
He  shall  build  a  house  for  my  7iame,  ami  I  will  stablish  the  throne  of  His 
Kingdom  forever.  I  will  be  His  Father  and  He  shall  be  my  Son.  If  he 
cwnmit  iniquity  I  will  cJiasten  Him  with  the  rod  of  men  and  with  the  stripes 
of  the  children  of  men.^  But  my  mercy  shall  not  depart  away  from  Him, 
as  1  took  it  from  Saul  whom  1  put  away  before  thee.  And  thine  house  aiid  thy 
Kingdom  shall  be  established  forever  before  thee;  thy  throne  shall  he 
established  forever. "  * 

1  Dr.  Clarke  ( Com.  loot),  who  cannot  be  accnsed  of  special  sympathy  with  onr  views, 
renders  this  sentence  :  **  In  suffering  for  iniquity  I  will  chasten  Him  (the  Messiah)  with 
the  rod  of  men,  and  with  the  stripes  due  to  the  children  of  men."  A  multitude  of  our 
opponents  make  it  to  refer,  in  some  way,  to  the  Messiah,  and  sometimes  give  fanciful  in- 
terpretations to  this  effect.  Thus  e.g.  Augustine  (see  below,  next  Obs.)  explains  *'  the 
iniquity  of  Him"  and  the  sin  of  the  children  Ps.  89  :  30-33,  as  referring  to  Christ's 
body,  the  Church,  and  quotes  as  proof  Acts  9  :  4,  that  when  Saul  persecuted  His  believing 
people,  Christ  said,  **  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  Me?"  (It  may  be  said  that  Ps.  89  :  30, 
31  is  not  exactly  parallel,  because  it  refers  not  to  the  special  seed  but  to  the  descendants 
of  David  in  general  (owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Kingdom  is  offered  continuously  (Prop. 
26)  to  his  descendants),  and  Uiis  is  evidenced  by  the  **  nevertheless,"  etc.,  where  God  re. 
turns  to  the  idea  of  tlie  special  seed,  previously  mentioned,  through  whom  His  promise 
would  be  verified).  Those  who  refer  it  to  Christ  directly  (as  Tertullian,  Lactantins, 
Beza,  Calov,  Pfeiffer,  Buddeus,  Patrick,  etc.)  or  indirectly  (as  Hengstenberg  and  others), 
or  in  part  to  Him  and  in  part  to  Solomon  (as  Breuz,  Sack,  etc.),  or  literally  to  Solomon 
and  mystically  to  Christ  (as  Glass,  etc.)-Hall  find  that  in  Jesus  we  must  find  the  pre- 
eminent fulfilment. 

*  When  we  come  to  this  Davidic  covenant,  this  perpetuation  of  the  Theocratic  relation- 
ship with  the  bouse  of  David,  how  much  we  regret  the  lost  books  of  Samuel,  Gad,  and 
Kathan  on  the  life  of  David. 

Obs.  2.  Learned  and  able  men,  forsaking  the  Primitive  view  and  over- 
looking the  perpetuity  of  this  covenant,  gravely  tell  ns  that  Solomon  and 
other  descendants  were  here  denoted  ;  hut  we  vastly  prefer  to  let  God 
explain  His  own  language  and  the  meaning  intended.  Thus,  e.g.  Acts 
2  :  30,  *'  David  being  a  prophet y  and  knowing  that  Ood  had  sworn  with  an 
oath  to  him^  that  of  tJie  fruit  of  his  loinsy  according  to  the  flesh,  He  would 
raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne;**  and  Paul,  directly  quoting  this 
covenant  (Heb.  1  :  5),  applies  it  to  Christ  Jesus,  asking,  "  U7ito  which  of 
the  angels  said  He  at  any  time.*'  .  .  .  **'  /  will  be  to  Him  a  Father  and 
He  shall  be  to  me  a  Son.**  The  announcing  angel  (Luke  1  :  30-33)  gives 
the  same  testimony  that  the  covenant  truly  refers  to  Christ. 

The  concessions  of  our  opponents  are  aU  that  can  be  desired.  We  select,  out  of  the 
mass,  those  of  an  ancient  and  a  modem  writer.  Augustine  ("  City  of  God,"  B.  17,  s.  8), 
unable  to  rid  himself  of  the  Primitive  interpretation,  applies  the  covenant  of  2  Sam. 
7  :  8-16  to  Jesus,  the  Christ.    It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  man  to  whom  the  mod- 
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ems  are  so  largely  indebted  for  spiritiializing  views,  argnes  that  this  covenant  is  fulfilled 
in  Christ,  saying  :  **  He  who  thinks  that  this  grand  promise  was  fulfilled  in  Solomon 
greatly  errs,"  and  adduces  as  proof  that  Solomon's  house  was  not  *' faithful,"  being 
*'  full  of  strange  women  worshipping  false  gods,  and  ttie  King  himself,  aforetime  wise, 
seduced  by  them  and  cast  down  into  the  same  idolatry  ;  and  let  him  (the  reader)  not 
dare  to  think  that  God  either  promised  this  falsely,  or  was  unable  to  foreknow  that  Solo- 
mon and  his  house  would  become  what  they  did."  He  then  adds,  that  the  Jews  do  not 
understand  this  to  be  fulfilled  in  Solomon,  but  look  for  another  ;  that  Solomon  began  to 
reign  while  David  stUl  lived,  before  he  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  hence  is  not  the  one 
designated  in  the  promise  :  *'When  thy  days  be  fulfilled,  and  thou  shalt  sleep  with  thy 
fathers,"  etc.  Augustine  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  making  Jesus  the  covenanted  Son 
promised,  but  incorrect*  when  he  attempts  to  make  out  a  present  fulfilment  of  the  prom- 
ise. Again,  Barnes  {Com.  Acts  2  :  30)  makes  2  Sam.  7  :  11-16  the  basis  of  such  prom- 
ise, and  however  inclined  to  drag  in  Solomon,  is  forced  to  say  :  ^  It  is  clear  that  the 
New  Test,  writers  understood  them  as  referring  to  the  Messiah.'*  He  then  says  that  the 
Jews  thus  believed,  and  that  such  was  the  belief  of  David,  giving  Ps.  2,  22,  69,  17  as 
proof,  and  that  such  a  reference  must  be  received  as  scriptural.  So  in  his  Notes  on  Heb. 
1  :  5,  he  makes  the  reference  taken  from  the  covenant  Messianic,  that  they  were  so  ap. 
plied  in  the  time  of  Paul,  and  that  Paul  employs  them  according  to  prevailing  usage. 
Indeed,  if  we  admit  that  the  apostles  are  inspired,  no  other  possible  interpretation  can  be 
given. 

Obs.  3.  How  did  David  himself  understand  this  covenant  ?  This  is  best 
stated  in  his  own  language.  Read  e.g.  Ps.  72,  which  describes  a  Son 
infinitely  superior  to  Solomon  ;  reflect  over  Ps.  132,  and  after  noticing 
that  '*  the  Lord  hath  sworn  in  truth  unto  David,  He  will  not  turn  from 
it  J  of  the  fruit  of  thy  body  will  I  set  upon  thy  throne'^  (which  Peter, 
Acts  2  :  30,  31,  expressly  refers  to  Jesus) ;  consider  the  numerous  Messianic 
allusions  in  this  and  other  Psalms  (89th,  110th,  72d,  48th,  45th,  21st,  2d, 
etc.),  so  regarded  and  explicitly  quoted  in  the  New  Test,  by  inspired  men  ; 
ponder  the  fact  that  David  calls  Him  **  my  Lord,' ^  **  higher  than  the  kings 
of  the  earthy*^  and  gives  Him  a  position,  power,  dominion,  immortality,  and 
perpetuity,  that  no  mortal  King  can  possibly  attain  to,  and  most  certainly 
we  are  not  wrong  in  believing  that  David  himself,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  covenant  "  thy  Kingdom  shall  be  established  forever  before  thee,^^ 
expected  to  be  in  this  Kingdom  of  his  Son  and  Lord  both  to  witness  and 
experience  its  blessedness  (so  Storrs,  Diss,  on  Kuigdom,  and  many  others). 

There  is  something  wonderful  in  all  this  :  while  seeing  and  acknowledging  that  his 
throne  and  Kingdom  are  folly  and  distinctively  incorporated  as  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  that  it  shall  belong  to  a  Son  of  his  own  both  by  divine  right  and  iiiJieritance,  he 
also  perceives  and  describes  that  his  throne  and  Kingdom  thns  occupied,  is  only,  in  vir- 
iueof  Us  Theocratic  rekUvonship,  the  groundwork  of  a  universality  of  dominion,  it  under- 
going some  peculiar  changes  to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  evident  rulership  of  immor- 
tals. He  notices  also  the  connection  that  this  promised  Seed  of  his  has  with  the  older 
promises.  For,  we  have  first  simply  the  seed  of  the  woman  ;  next  t&at  He  shaU  be 
Abraham's  seed  ;  next  that  He  shall  inherit  the  land  and  bless  aU  nations  ;  next,  that 
He  shall  be  a  mighty  King  ;  and  next  that  He  shall  be  David's  Son  and  Lord,  sitting 
on  David's  throne  and  from  thence  exerting  a  world-wide  dominion.  Many  a  reference 
is  made  to  this  connecting  series^  and  it  would  be  highly  interesting  to  trace  them,  but  we 
have  only  space  for  one,  which  immediately  follows  the  giving  of  the  covenant.  David 
(2  Sam.  7  :  19,  comp.  1  Ghron.  17  :  17)  goes  to  God  and  expresses  his  amazement, 
gratitude,  and  praise  ;  and,  among  other  things,  declares  :  ' '  And  is  this  the  manner 
(marg.  read.,  law)  of  the  Man,  O  God,"  which  Dr.  Kennicott  renders  :  **  And  this  is  (or 
must  be)  the  law  of  tihe  Man  or  of  the  Adam."  Bh.  Horsley  translates  it :  "And  this 
is  the  arrangement  about  the  Man,  O  Lord  Jehovah,*'  thus  making  an  exact  parallel  with 
1  Ghron.  17  :  17,  which  he  renders  :  "  And  thou  hast  regarded  me  in  the  arrangement 
about  the  Man,  that  is  to  be  from  above,  O  Lord  Jehovah."  (Comp.  Jones's  Xotes  on 
Scripture,  p.  95,  Lange's  Com,  2  Sam.  lod,  Poole's  Synopsis,  etc.).  In  comparing  the 
different  renderings,  keeping  in  view  what  preceded  and  followed  in  the  Divine  Purpose 
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(and  noticing  Paul  in  1  Cor.  15  :  45-47;,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that 
David  regarded  this  Man,  this  promised  8on,  as  the  covenanted  Seed  of  the  woman,  the 
Seed  of  Abraham,  the  Man  above  ail  others,  in  whom,  as  the  Second  Adam,  the  Redemp- 
tive process  woold  exhibit  a  complete  restitution.  This  is  confirmed  by  his  Psalms,  and 
the  use  made  of  them  by  the  apostles.  David  anticipated,  by  inspiration.  His  own  Sal- 
vation, and  the  perpetuity  of  His  throne  and  Kingdom,  in  the  Divine  arrangement  con- 
cerning the  Man. 

The  reader's  attention  is  called  to  a  feature,  which  gives  us  one  of  these  indirect  but 
most  forcible  (because  undesigned)  proofs  of  divine  inspiration.  Here  is  David  receiv. 
ing  a  covenant  from  the  Almighty  which  explicitly  affirms  the  perpetuity,  etc.,  of  his 
throne  and  Kingdom,  and  yet  David  himself  now  proceeds  to  predict  the  long  continued 
overthrow  and  desolation  (e.g.  Ps.  89)  of  hia  throne  and  kingdom,  and  that  this  very  cove- 
nant,  confirmed  by  oath,  should  f0r  a  long,  ind^iute  time  be  held  in  abeyance.  Now  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  do  this  himself,  for  professing  this  covenant  relationship,  the 
most  unlikely  thing  would  be  the  prediction  of  such  an  overthrow.  In  fact  it  is  unnat- 
ural, because  the  natural  man  would  inevitably  eulogize  the  future  prosperity  of  his 
throne  and  Kingdom  under  the  auspices  of  the  Almighty.  How  then  do  we  account  for 
this  mental  phenomenon,  and  that  David  described  iKe  acad  condition  of  his  throne  and 
kingdom  as  it  has  existed  during  many  centuries  ?  The  only  reasonable  way  to  explain 
it  is  to  receive  the  Biblical  account,  viz.  :  that  David  was  inspired  by  Ood's  Spirit  to 
foresee  and  describe  the  future — ^accurately — against  what  the  natural  man,  infiuenced  by 
desire  and  such  expressed  covenanted  relationship,  would  have  done. 

Obs.  4.  The  Prophets  following,  ha;d  a  similar  understanding  of  this 
divine-human  disposition  or  ordering,  by  which  David's  Son  would  person- 
ally,  tlirotigh  DavitVs  Eingdovi,  bestow  the  blessings  of  perfected  Redemp- 
tion. Thus  e.g.  Isa.  9  :  7,  Jer.  23  :  5,  6,  and  30  :  9,  and  33  :  16-26,  etc. 
(comp.  Props.  21,  31,  33,  68,  122,  etc.). 

Obs.  5.  Before  censuring  the  Jews,  as  many  do,  for  believing  that  Jesus 
would  literally  restore  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  we  must  consider, 
in  fairness,  that  they  were  justified  in  so  doing  by  the  very  language  (Props. 
4,  21,  and  48)  of  the  covenant,  it  is  incredihle  that  God  should  in  the  most 
important  matters,  affecting  the  interests  and  the  happiness  of  man  and  near- 
ly touching  His  own  veracity,  clothe  them  in  words,  which,  if  not  true  in 
their  obvious  and  common  sense,  would  deceive  the  pious  and  God-fearing 
of  many  ages.  We  cannot,  dare  not  (however  upheld  by  many  eminent 
names)  entertain  an  opinion  so  dishonoring  both  to  Ood  and  Iiis  ancient 
believing  children.  The  Jews  are  abundantly  defended  in  their  faith  by 
the  covenant  itself ;  the  correctness  and  justness  of  their  fondly  enter- 
tained hopes  appear  from  the  particulars  incorporated  with  it. 

(1)  The  words  and  sentences  in  their  plain  grammatical  acceptation,  do 
expressly  teach  their  belief.  This  is  denied  by  no  one,  not  even  by  those 
who  then  proceed  to  spiritualize  the  language.  Therefore  already  the 
Jews  are  excusable  in  believing  what  God  so  definitely  declares  (comp. 
Prop.  48). 

(2)  The  covenant  is  distinctively  associated  with  the  Jewish  nation  and 
none  other.  Passing  by  the  numerous  proof  texts  which  will  be  presented 
hereafter,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  understanding  of  this  relationship 
by  David  at  the  giving  of  the  covenant.  In' 2  Sam.  7  :  23,  24  (1  Chron. 
17  :  21,  22)  ho  expresses  before  God  his  consciousness  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  blessing ;  that  this  covenant,  in  virtue  of  his  throne  and  Kingdom 
being  thus  distinguished,  embraces  **  one  wanton' '(comp.  Props.  24,  59,  60, 
etc.),  and  this  the  same  nation  that  was  brought  out  of  Egypt  (i.e. 
Abraham's  descendants),  who  should  be  established  in  "  thy  (God's)  land.'* 
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And  then  ascending  to  the  promise  preyionsly  given  that  this  nation  is 
specially  chosen^  i.e.  the  elect  nation,  and  that  this  very  covenant  made 
\fiih  himself  is  a  marvellous  confirmation  of  this  truth,  he  adds  :  '^  Thou 
hast  confirmed  to  Thyself  thy  people  IsraeV^  (the  same  nation  brought  out  of 
Egypt,  as  the  connection  shows)  **  /o  be  a  people  unto  Thee  forever  ;  and 
Thouy  Lordy  art  become  their  Ood/'  With  such  testimony  before  them, 
how  could  the  faithful  Jews  hesitate  in  believing  as  they  did  respecting 
their  nation,  its  elect  position,  its  supremacy  owing  to  this  Theocratic 
exaltation  in  and  through  the  Messiah. 

(3)  It  is  called  a  perpetual  covenant,  i.e.  one  that  shall  endure  forever. 
It  may,  indeed,  require  time  before  its  fulfilment ;  it  may  even  for  a  time 
be  held,  so  far  as  the  nation  is  concerned,  in  the  background,  but  it  must 
be  ultimately  realized.  David  himself,  in  his  last  words  (2  Sam.  23  : 5), 
emphatically  says  :  **  He  hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant y  ordered 
in  all  things  and  sure;  for  this  ts  all  my  salvation  ana  all  my  desire.'** 
The  prophet  Isaiah  reiterates  (55  :  3),  pronouncing  it  "  an  everlasting 
coveymnty  eveti  the  sure  mercies  of  David.'*  Surely  no  one  can  fail  to  see 
that  this  denotes,  as  Barnes  (Com.  loci),  '^  an  unchatiging  and  unwavering 
covenant, — a  covenant  which  was  not  to  be  revoked,*' — **  one-which  was  not 
to  be  abrogated,  but  which  was  to  be  perpetual,** — and  that  '^Ood  would 
ratify  this  covenant.*'  Assuredly  so  ; — way  then  accuse  the  Jews  of  folly  m 
trust  Ilia  171  it  9^ 

(4)  n  Mf as  confirmed  by  oath  (Ps.  132  :  11,  and  89  :  3,  4,  33),  thus  giving 
the  strongest  possible  assurance  of  its  ample  fulfilment.  Gould  the  Jews 
do  less  than  trust  in  language  thus  confirmed  ?  (comp.  Props.  47  and  48). 

(5)  To  leave  no  doubt  whatever,  and  to  render  unbelief  utterly  in- 
excusable, God  concisely  and  most  forcibly  presents  IIis  determination 
(Psl.  89  :  34)  :  "  My  covenayit  will  I  not  breaks  nor  alter  the  thing  that  is 
^one  out  of  my  lips."  It  would  have  been  sheer  presumption  and  blindness 
m  the  Jews  to  have  a Wcrerf( under  the  plea— modern — of  spirituality)  the 
covenant,  and  to  have  refused  to  accept  of  the  obvious  sense  conveyed  by 
the  words  ;  and  there  is  a  heavy  responsibility  resting  upon  those,  who, 
even  under  the  most  pious  intentions,  deliberately  alter  the  covenant  words 
and  attach  to  them  a  foreign  meaning.* 

1  Id  the  context  he  clearly  intimates  that  his  house  will  not  continuously  advance  m 

Srosperity  that  of  itself  it  will  fall,  bat  that  it  will  rise  again  tinder  the  Messiah  to  the 
ighest  attainable  prosperi^.  Now  after  so  much  of  falfilment  we  can  appreciate  the 
sudden  transitions  from  predicted  triumph  and  glory  to  sad  reverses  and  downfall  of 
throne  and  kingdom,  followed  by  expressed  hopes  of  a  glorious  restitution.  The  reason 
for  such  abruptness  and  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity  in  the  allusions  to  the  overthrow, 
etc..  of  the  Kingdom,  will  be  found  in  the  predetermined  offer  of  this  Kingdom  to  the 
Jewish  nation  at  the  First  Advent  (Props.  54-66).  While  foreseeing  and  foretelling  (in 
order  to  vindicate  His  knowledge)  this  downfall,  yet  God,  in  consistency  with  the  moral 
freedom  ot  the  people,  offers  to  perpetuate  this  throne  and  kingdom,  that  not  a  son  shall 
fail  to  David  to  sit  on  his  throne  if  obedient,  etc.  He  could  not  do  less,  and  therefore, 
in  testing  the  nation — which  Moses  even  foretold  would  fail  to  endure  the  test  and  would 
meet  with  a  long,  prolonged  punishment— these  things  are  carefully,  prudently  revealed 
so  as  not  to  interfere  wit^  God's  tender  of  the  Kingdom. 

'  Barnes  and  a  host  besides  do,  however,  change  this  identical  covenant ;  seeing  its 
perpetuity  so  clearly  asserted,  they  receive  it  as  perpetual,  but  only  afier  changing  its  mean- 
ing. The  plain  grammatical  sense — the  one  the  Jews  and  Primitive  Church  received — is 
rejected  as  *'  carnal,'*  and  another  substituted  by  which  David's  throne  and  kingdom  is 
transmuted  into  God's  throne  in  the  third  heaven  and  Godi's  Kingdom  in  heaven  or  in 
the  church.  Alas  !  when  pious  and  excellent  men  can  thus  tamper  with  the  foundations 
of  our  hope.     (Comp.  Prop.  122.) 

'  Buch  altering  is  only  building  with  '*  wood,  hay,  and  stubble/'    The  motives  may, 
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like  Panl*8  in  Stephen's  case,  resnlt  from  a  zeal  for  the  truth's  sake,  but,  in  the  light  of 
the  unchangeable  covenanit  it  is  evidently  misdirected  zeal.  Learning,  philosophy,  piety, 
cannot,  ought  not  to  assume  the  liberty  of  altering  what  God  has  so  solemnly  spoken  ;  but, 
alas,  it  is  so  prevailingly  done  that  the  Church,  -with  here  and  there  some  exceptions, 
has  lost  sight  of  this  covenant.  Theologies  that  profess  to  give  a  systematic  statement 
of  the  tmth  either  ignore  it,  or  very  briefly  mention  it  as  somethingin  which  we  are  not 
interested.  Those  who  cling  to  this  oath-bonnd,  perpetual  covenant  are  regarded  as 
very  "  carnal ' '  and  **  Jewish,"  etc.  The  simple  reason  for  all  this  is,  that  because  there 
has  been  no  fulfilment  of  this  covenant  promise  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  either  there 
will  be  none,  or  else  the  language  must  be  spiritualized  to  suit  existing  circumstances. 
From  what  has  taken  place  in  the  past,  we  rest  assured  that  God  means  just  what  the 
words  in  their  plain  grammatical  sense  convey,  and  that  as  such  they  will,  in  God's  own 
time,  be  realized.  Grod  has  hitherto  rejected  substitutions  of  His  Word.  Abraham 
tried  it,  when,  after  waiting  for  some  years  he  contemplated  adopting  a  son,  thinking 
that  God  probably  meant  an  adopted  son.  and  then  after  another  waiting  he  went  in  to 
Hagar  supposing  that  the  seed  would  be  his  and  not  Sarah  s,  but  God  tulfiUed  His  Word 
fust  as  written.  Others  attempted  this  with  the  same  result ;  no  substitution,  however 
learnedly  or  eloquently  presented,  is  to  be  received  over  against  the  express  icords  of 
God.  Wo,  indeed,  may  not  be  able  to  tell  how  they  can  be  fulfilled,  I  ut  if  unable,  the 
matter  may  safely  be  trusted  to  God  without  putting  forward  our  weak,  accommodating 
interpretations.  We,  therefore,  must  earnestly  protest  against  the  manifest  injustice 
that  IS  done  to  this  covenant.  Books  specially  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  Covenants 
have  much  to  say  respecting  an  eternal  covenant  entered  into  between  Father  and  Son, 
at  some  period  in  eternity,  of  which  nothing  is  said,  but  all  is  inferred,  and  a  covenant 
plainly  given,  confirmed  by  oath,  declared  to  be  perpetual,  is  coolly  set  aside.  Theolo- 
gies, Bib.  Dictionaries,  etc.,  totally  ignore  it.  Indeed,  it  has  become  fashionable  to  ridi- 
cule the  Jewish  and  Primitive  belief  based  on  this  covenant,  as  e.g.  Gregory  (Four 
Crospels),  who  declares,  with  intended  sarcasm,  that  their  ''  Messiah  was  to  be  the  Jewish 
Ccesar  of  the  world,"  because  they  *'  had  cast  away  that  grander  idea  of  a  spiritual,  uni- 
versal, and  everlasting  Kingdom  (i.e.  the  Church)  which  fills  the  books  of  the  prophets." 
It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to  find  sach  writers  to  have  no  manner  of  use  for  the 
Davidic  covenants,  either  in  "  the  preparation  for  the  Messiah"  or  in  '*the  mission  of 
the  Jews,"  or  in  the  present  and  future.  Instead  of  being  fundamental,  it  only,  in  their 
estimation,  is  indicative  of  the  Messiah  being  of  David's  line,  and  can  be  employed,  if  at 
all,  in  a  mystical  or  spiritual  sense.  We  hold,  against  all  such,  that,  no  matter  who  was 
on  the  throne  (David,  Solomon,  Hezekiah,  etc.),  and  no  matter  how  flourishing  the  King- 
dom, the  pious  and  believing  held  that  the  covenant  looked  for  that  special  **  Anointed 
One,"  David's  Son,  who  should  exalt  the  identical  Theocratic  throne  and  Kingdom  to  a 
grandeur  immeasurably  great. 

Obs.  6.  The  language  of  the  apostles  is  eminently  calculated  to  confirm 
the  Jewish  belief  in  the  literal  fnljilment  of  the  Davidic  covenant.  Thus 
e.g.  let  any  unprejudiced  reader  take  the  first  sermons  that  were  delivered 
after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  addressed  to  Jews,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  see 
this  feature.  Peter  (Acts  2  :  14-36),  referring  to  the  covenant  promise  that 
j€i<us  Clinst  would  sit  on  David*s  throrie^  correctly  argues  that  the  per- 
formance of  this  rccjuires  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  which  David  also 
foretold  as  a  prerequisite.  He  then  informs  the  Jews  that  He  did  thus 
arise,  that  He  ascended  to  heaven  where  He  is  exalted  as  Lord  and  Christ, 
waiting  for  the  time  when  His  foes  shall  be  made  His  footstool,  *'  whom 
(Acts  3  :  12-26)  the  heaven  must  receive  ufitil  the  times  of  re.stitiition  of  all 
tkinffs''  (keeping  in  mind  the  Jewish  idea  of  restitution  as  always  associated 
with  the  restored  Davidic  Kingdom)  shall  come,  and  then  '*  He  (God)  shall 
send  Jesus  Christ'*  through  whom  this  is  effected.  He  exhorts  tliem  on 
the  ground  that  they  ^'' are  children  of  the  covenant  which  God  made  icith 
ourfaihers^^  to  repent  that  they  may  become  worthy  participants  in  **  the 
times  of  refreshing'^  (Jewish  expression),  which  *'  shall  come  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord. ^'  Let  any  one  read  the  covenant  and  propliecies  directly 
bearing  on  it,  and  then  place  himself  in  the  position  (Prop.  20)  of  a  Jewisn 
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hearer  of  Peter^  with  Jewish  faith,  expectations,  and  covenant  relationship, 
and  the  decided  impression  will  be  made  that  the  covenant  is  not  altered 
but  remains  unchanged,  that  the  death  of  Jesus  combined  with  resurrection 
and  exaltation  only  qualities  Him  the  better  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
covenant,  and  that  tnrough  this  resurrected  Jesus,  when  the  time  appointed 
by  the  Father  arrives,  this  cove^iant  will  be  verified. 

Obs,  7.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fuUv  admitted  early  church  view  on 
the  subject.  Let  the  reader  pause  and  reflect,  how  it  comes,  if  the  prevalent 
modern  notion  of  the  covenant  is  correct,  that  the  early  Christians  (who 
had  the  advantages  of  apostolic,  inspired  teaching,  or  were  close  to  it)  ^^Id 
to  the  arammatical  sense  of  the  covenant  and  fully  believed  with  the  Jews 
that  tne  Messiah  would  come  (again,  as  to  Jesus)  to  restore  the  Davidic 
throne  and  Kingdom  f  Upon  what  supposition  can  it  be  satisfactorily 
explained,  excepting  the  one  that  they  were  correct  t 

Acknovledging  Neander's  manly  concessions  to  the  prevalence  of  Chiliasm  in  the 
early  charch,  and  his  favorable  estimate  of  Millenarians,  he,  to  make  room  for  his  own 
modem  theory,  does  these  ancient  worthies  injustice,  when  {His.  Church,  vol.  1,  p.  78) 
he  informs  ns  that  it  was  *'  a  distinguishing  character"  of  Christianity  "  to  tower  itself 
down  to  the  comprehension'*  of  these  men.  His  standard  of  comparison,  derived  from  an 
anti-Ghiliastic  bias,  is  not  a  true  one  ;  and  this  appears  evident  from  the  covenant  itsell 
These  men,  believers  in  whom  the  truth  is  perpetuated,  embraced  a  pure,  fundamental 
truth,  a  high  and  noble  faith,  indorsed  and  supported  by  Divine  authority,  and  needed 
not  the  Origenistic,  or  the  elevating  Hegelian,  Philosophy  to  discern  it.  We  leave  this 
able,  but  in  this  respect  mistaken,  writer  give  the  following  testimony  to  the  early  church 
doctrine.  **  Christianity  (/fw.  Plant.  Chr.  Church,  vol.  1,  p.  600)  allied  itself  to  the  expec 
tation  of  a  restoration  and  glorification  of  the  Theocracy,  which  was  preceded  by  an  increas- 
ing sense  of  its  fallen  state  among  the  Jews.  Those  who  clung  to  a  national  and  exter- 
nal Theocracy  looked  forward  to  this  glorification  as  something  externa),  sensuous  (?), 
and  national.  The  Messiah,  they  imagined,  would  exalt  by  a  divine  miraculous  power  the 
depressed  Theocracy  of  the  Jews  to  a  visible  glory  such  as  it  had  never  before  possessed, 
and  establish  a  new,  and  exalted,  unchangeable  order  of  things,  in  place  of  the  transitonr 
earthly  institutions  which  had  hitherto  existed.  Thus  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
would  ^pear  as  the  perfected  form  of  the  Theocracy,  as  the  final  stage  in  the  terrestrial  de- 
velopment of  mankind,  exceeding  in  glory  everything  that  a  rude  fancy  could  depict  under 
sensible  imagss,  a  Kingdom  in  wMch  the  Messiah  would  reign  sensibly  present  as  Grod's 
Vicegerent  hnd  ordar  all  circumstances  according  to  His  will.  From  this  point  of  view, 
therefore,  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  would  appear  as  belonging  eTiiirdy  to  the  future ;  the  present 
condition  of  the  world,  with  all  its  evils  and  defects,  would  be  set  in  opposition  to  that 
future  golden  age,  from  which  all  wickedness  and  evil  would  be  banished."  He  then 
proceeds  to  tell  us  how  a  change  of  belief  was  gradually  brought  about  in  the  Church 
doctrine,  and  the  substance,  compressed,  is,  that  man  unauthorized  made  this  change 
under  the  plea  that  a  deeper  insight,  greater  knowledge,  indicated  the  early  belief  to  be 
erroneous.  Such  a  change  may  commend  itself  to  human  wisdom,  but  it  is  not  reasona- 
ble according  to  the  covenants  and  the  assurances  surrounding  them,  or  to  the  prophe- 
cies and  the  teaching  of  the  first  three  centuries.  No  !  let  us,  in  all  lowliness  of  mind, 
seek  no  change,  but  content  ourselves,  even  if  it  gives  rise  to  invidious  comparisons,  with 
the  faith  held  by  the  early  confessors  and  martyrs.     (Comp.  Props.  75-78.) 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  find  this  Jewish  faith,  thus  founded  on  the  covenants, 
recognized  and  continued  in  the  early  history  of  the  Chr.  Church  ;  for,  if  true,  this  very 
feature  —now  regarded  by  many  as  a  stain  or  blot — ought,  in  the  very  natnre  of  the  case, 
to  characterize  the  churches  established  by  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors. 
There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  writers  to  treat  this  matter  unfairly  (as  in 
Corrodi's  ITis.  of  Chiliasm,  Shedd's  Ills,  of  Ch.  Doctrine,  etc.),  and  to  ignore,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  early  Jewish  belief  as  something  of  no  v^ue  to  us  (as  in  various  Quarterlies, 
Reviews,  Theologies,  etc.). 

Obs.  8.  Having  called  attention  to  the  covenant  and  its  literal  fulfil- 
ment, it  may  be  suitable  to  present  the  order  of  fulfilment  as  given  by 
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David  himself.  Necessarily  brief  and  abrupt,  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the 
free  agency  of  man,  it  is  a  sublime  vindication  of  David's  mspiration,  the 
perpeUiity  of  the  covenant,  and  its  ultimate  literal  realization. 

Consider  Ps.  89,  and  observe  these  partionlars  as  stated  :  (1)  David  acknowledges  the 
bestowal  of  the  covenant  by  Grod,  and  its  confirmation  by  oath,  **  I  have  made  a  cove- 
nant with  My  chosen,  I  have  sworn  unto  David  My  servant,  Thy  seed  will  I  establish  for- 
ever, and  build  up  thy  throne  to  all  generations'*  (v.  1-4).  (2)  He  expresses  praise  that 
God's  wonders  and  faithfulness  will  be  shown  '*  in  the  congregation  (gathering)  of  the 
saints,"  and  that  He  has  the  authority,  power,  and  mercy  to  perform  His   promises 
(v.  5  to  18).    (3)  He  again  refers  to  the  covenant,  shows  that  One  shall  be  speciaUy  ex- 
alted, and  that  God  says  :  "  I  will  make  Him  My  First-born,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the 
earth.    My  mercy  will  I  keep  for  Him  forevermore,  and  My  covenant  shall  stand  fast  in 
Him.    His  (David's)  seed  also  wiU  I  make  to  endure  forever,  and  His  throne  as  the  days 
of  heaven"  (v.  19-29).     (4)  Then  as  this  Kingdom  is  offered  to  the  regular  descendants 
of  David,  and  it  is  foreseen  that  they  will  become  unworthy  of  it,  Gk>d  foretells  the  same, 
with  the  additional  assurance  to  David  that,  nolwUhstandinq  such  rebelUon  and  His  with- 
drawal for  a  time,  the  covenant  wiU  still  be  fulfilled,  in  these  pregnant  words  :  **  If  his 
(David's)  children  forsake  My  law  and   walk  not  in  My  judgments,  if  they  break  My 
statutes  and  keep  not  My  commandments,  then  wiU  I  visit  their  transgression  with  the 
rod,  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes.     Nevertheless,  My  lovingkindness  will  I  not  utterly 
take  from  him,  nor  suffer  My  faithfulness  to  faU.     My  covenant  wiU  I  not  break  nor  al- 
ter the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of  My  lips.     Once  have  I  sworn  by  My  Holiness,  that  I 
will  not  lie  unto  David.     His  seed  shall  endure  forever,  and  his  throne  as  the  ^n  before 
Me.    It  shall  be  established  forever  as  the  moon,  and  as  a  faithful  witness  in  heaven" 
(V.  30-37).    Here  it  is  positively  asserted  that  the  relapse  of  the  nation  and  a  resultant 
infliction  of  punishment  (just as  centuries  have  witnessed)  shaUnot  change  God's  prom- 
isei  to  David  respecting  that  seed  of  his  that  shall  reign  on  his  throne.     (5)  Now  comes 
a  remarkable  transition,  which  should  shame  the  unbelief  of  doubting  ones,  seeing  that 
it  is  descriptive  of  the  precise  condition  of  things  as  they  exist  to-day.     David  having 
foretold  the  conditional  overthrow  of  his  kingdom,  and  yet  that  God  will  be  faithful  in  its 
final  restoration,  now  plainly  predicts  the  doumfall  itsdf:  '*  But  Thou  hast  cast  off  and 
abhorred  ;  Thou  hast  been  wroth  with  Thine  anointed"  (i.e.  the  Theocratic  kings  that 
foUowed  David).    '*  Thou  hast  made  void  the  covenant  of  Thy  servant ;  Thou  hast  pro- 
faned his  crown  by  casting  it  to  the  ground, "  etc.     '*  Thou  hast  made  his  glory  to  cease, 
and  cast  his  throne  down  to  the  ground,"  etc.    The  covenant  is  unrealized  ;  the  Theo- 
cratic Kingdom  is  fallen  ;  the  very  throne  and  Kingdom,  the  subject  of  such  special  prom- 
ise, is  now  overthrown.    Then,liowever,  resting  upon  the  assurances  given,  he  asks  : 
**Hou>  long.  Lord?    Wilt  Thou  hide  Thyself  forever?    ShaU  Thy  wrath  bum  as  fire?" 
**  Lord,  where  are  Thy  former  lovingkindnesses,  which  Thou  swarest  unto  David  in  Thy 
truth?"    David's  faith  in  God  that  He  would  remember  His  covenant  and  restore  his 
cast-down  crown  and  throne,  is  briefly  but  finely  expressed  :  **  Kemember,  Lord,  the  re- 
proach of  Thy  servants."    *' Blessed  be  the  Lord  forevermore.    Amen  and    Amen." 
Who,  that  is  an  humble  believer  in  the  Word  as  written,  can,  in  the  face  of  such  predic- 
tions, deride  the  early  church  faith  evolved  by  them  ?    Who,  when  observing  how  care- 
fully every  objection  is  answered  lest  faith  should  stumble  and  fall,  can  resist  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  a  force  in  these  words,  which  are  yet — when  realized — destined  to 
form  one  of  the  grandest  displays  of  God's  faithfulness  and  mercy  in  the  Bedemptive 
scheme  ? 
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Proposition  50.  The  Kingdom  will  he  the  outgrowth  of  the 
retiewed  Abrahamio  covenant^  iinder  which  renewal  we  fww 
live. 

Leaving  the  first  part  of  the  proposition  to  be  brought  out  by  our 
general  argument  and  the  considerations  under  various  proposi- 
tions hereafter,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  other  fact  stated,  viz. : 
that  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  renewed  or  re-conjir'nied  in  this 
dispensation,  under  which  re -confirmation  we  now  live. 

Obs.  1.  This,  indeed,  might  already  be  inferred  by  the  reflection,  that 
the  Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom  bemg  overthrown,  and  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitutions abrogated,  and  the  covenant  made  with  David  being  held  in 
abeyance  (or,  as  David  expressed  its  "  made  void,"  i.e.  not  fulnlled)  the 
07'igirud  Abrahamic  covenant y  from  which  the  others  spring,  in  consequence 
alone  remains  in  complete  force.  The  covenant  of  this  dispensation, 
called  the  New  Testament,  or  the  New  Covenant,  is  none  other  than  the 
Abrahamic  renewed  or  confirmed  by  Jesus  the  Christ.  We  are  not  left  to 
conjecture  or  inference  on  so  important  a  point ;  it  is  one  plainly  taught 
in  Holy  Writ. 

The  reader  will  carefully  regard  this  matter,  as  it  is  essential  to  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  much  Scriptnre.  It  is  a  sad  fact,  that  more  ignorance  and  misunderstanding  ex- 
ist in  relation  to  the  covenants  than  perhaps  of  any  other  portion  of  the  Bible.  This 
originates  from  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been  handled  by  theologians  of 
talent  and  eminence.  Instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  covenants  in  which  man  is 
directly  interested  and  which  have  been  directly  given  to  him  by  God,  they  have  much 
to  say  concerning  **  a  covenant  of  Redemption'*  entered  into  by  the  Father  and  Son  from 
eternity  (and  undertake  to  give  the  particulars  of  what  is  not  on  record),  and  **  a  Cove- 
nant of  Grace"  (which  embraces  the  particulars  of  salvation,  etc.),  but  the  distinctive 
Abrahamic  covenant  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  confirmed  is  left  without  due  consid- 
eration. This  introduces  a  series  of  wild  and  fanciful  interpretations,  such  as  that  all 
nations  are  now  in  the  position  once  occupied  by  the  Jewish  nation  ;  that  God  does  not 
regard  the  Jewish  nation  with  more  favor  than  other  nations  ;  that  the  promises  to  the 
Jewish  nation  are  typical,  temporary,  conditional,  etc.  Believing  that  we  are  under  an 
entire  New  Covenant  (which  they  cannot  point  out  in  the  Scriptures,  but  which  they 
affirm  is  this  or  that,  viz.  :  this  dispensation,  or  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  or  the  tender  of 
salvation  to  all  believers,  etc.),  they,  of  course,  ignore  the  necessity  of  our  becoming  **the 
seed  of  Abraham,  of  our  being  engrafted,  etc.  The  relationship  that  believers  sustain  to 
the  Jewish  nation  is  utterly  misapprehended,  and  inevitable  confusion  and  antagonism 
arise.  (Comp.  e.g.  Pres.  Edwards  s  His.  liexiemp.,  Russell,  WitRius,  Boston,  Strong,  etc., 
on  the  Covenants,  and  our  various  systems  of  Theology).  It  is  painful  to  notice  the 
discrepancies,  amid  a  show  of  profound  learning  and  speculation. 

Obs.  2.  Turn  to  Galatians  (the  more  significant,  because  addressed  to 
(Jentile  believers),  eh.  3,  and  the  apostle  argues  that  Gentiles  come  in 
finder  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  which,  conseciuently,  must  be  the  one 
under  which  believers  live  and  inherit.  Notice  :  (1)  v.  16,  **  To  Abraham 
and  his  seed  were  the  promises  made^'' — the  promises  of  salvation  pertain 
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then  to  this  covenant.  (2)  By  this  seed)  v.  16)  is  denoted  *'  Christ" — so 
that  Christ  Himself  as  Abraham's  scea  has  the  promises  pertaining  to 
Himself  in  the  same  covenant  (3)  Hence  (v.  17)  this  '*  covenant  was^ 
confirmed  before  of  Qod  in  Christ " — i.e.  the  Divine  rurpose  embraced  this' 
as  a  fact  to  be  accomplished,  and  therefore  the  Messiah  came.  (4)  In  view 
of  the  relationship  of  this  Abrahamic  covenant  to  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  added 
(v.  17)  that  the  law  or  Mosaic  institution,  which  was  afterward  given, 
I'  cannot  disanrmV^  this  previously  given  one.  (5)  For,  if  it  did  disannul 
it,  then  it  would  "  make  the  promise  of  none  effecty^^  i.e.  it  could  not  be 
realized,  but  because  the  covenant  continues  unimpaired,  the  promise  also 
is  sure.  (6)  The  inheritance  of  the  saints  is  originally  given  (v.  18)  by 
God  **  to  Abraham  by  promise,**  and  hence  is  not  affected  bv  the  abrogation 
of  the  law.  (7)  For  the  law  *'  was  (v.  19)  added  because  of  transgressions, 
till  tlie  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made.**  (8)  By  the  death 
of  the  Seed  provision  is  made  so  '*  tJuit  (v.  13,  14)  the  blessing  of  Abraham 
might  come  on  the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ ;  that  we  might  receive  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith,** — i.e.  the  promise  contained  in  the 
Abrahamic  covenant.  (9)  Now  **  if  ye  be  Christ  s,  then  are  ye  Abraham's 
seed  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise;** — we  become  inneritors  with 
Abraham  and  Christ  of  promises  contained  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 
(10)  Hence  we  *'  receive  (ch.  4  :  5,  7)  the  adoption  of  sons*^  *'  and  if  a  son, 
then  an  heir  of  God  through  Christ  ;**  i.e.  we  inherit  in  God's  Theocratic 
Kingdom.  (11)  *'  Then  (ch.  5  :  5)  t^^  through  the  Spirit  wait  for  the  hope 
of  righteous7iess  by  faith**  contained  in  the  covenant  promise,  and  (v.  21) 
can  *'  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God**  (Rom.  4  :  11,  18).  Thus  then  accord- 
ing to  the  apostle  we  are  living  under  the  precious  Abrahamic  covenant, 
which  is  renewed  or  confirmed  iii  Christ ;  and  if  we  desire  to  inherit  with 
Abraham  and  Christ,  we  must,  by  faith,  become  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and 
thus  come  into  proper  cove^nant  relationship.  Well  may  we  say,  in  view  of 
this,  with  Paul  ((ial.  3  :  15),  **  Brethren,  I  speak  after  the  manner  of 
men  ;  though  it  be  but  a  man's  covenant,  yet  if  it  be  confirmed,  no  man 
disannuUeth  or  addeth  thereto.*' 

Obs.  3.  This  is  corroborated  and  strengthened  by  what  the  apostle  says  in 
other  places  respecting  the  Abrahamic  covenant  containing  the  promises, 
which  we  hope  to  inherit  through  and  with  Christ,  The  entire  analogy 
of  the  Word  sustains  our  position. 

Having  giyen  Paul's  views  addressed  to  Gentiles,  let  ns  tnm  to  the  same  as  given  to 
Jews,  who  were  well  acqaainted  wi^  the  covenant.  Notice  the  train  of  thought  as 
given  in  Hebrews,  fl)  Paul  informs  ns  (ch.  1  :  16),  as  a  preliminary,  that  Jesns  **  took 
on  Him  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;*'  covenant  relationship  demanded  it.  (2)  Then  after 
referring  to  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God  (and  mind,  speaking  of  it  as 
something  weU  understood  by  his  hearers,  comp.  Prop.  143),  exhorting  to  steadfastness, 


first  covenant' '  (Mosaic,  as  all  admit,  being  the  first  in  actual  course  of  realization) 
"had  been  faultless,  then  should  no  place  have  been  found  for  the  second  ;"  i.e.  the 
Mosaic  had  many  things  attached  which  were  merely  provisionary.  Let  the  reader 
pause  and  consider  what  is  **  the  better  covenant  "  here  designated.  According  to  Gal.  3 
it  is  the  one  established  on  better  promises  ;  the  one  which  gives  the  promises  of  bless- 
ing and  inheritance  to  Abraham  and  his  Seed,  the  Christ — in  brief,  Oie  Abrahamic^  and 
wMch,  therefore,  not  being  annuUed  or  set  aside,  remains  in  force,  for  otherwise  *'  the 
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promiiM  would  be  of  none  effect."  Jeans  becomes,  by  yirtne  of  His  being  tbe  Seed  of 
AbnJlam  and  because  of  His  death  (which  provides  the  way  of  ultimate  fulfibnent 
throagh  resurrection  power,  etc.),  **  the  surety"  of  its  final  realization.  But  we  will  leave 
the  apostle  to  state  this  in  his  own  language.  (3)  Then  he  adds  (v.  8  :  13),  *'  Fur  finding 
fault  with  them"  (viz.  :  Mosaic),  '*  He  saith.  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord, 
when  I  will  make  a  new"  (comp.  Obs.  4,  following)  '*  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel 
and  with  the  house  of  Judah  ;  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their 
fathers,  in  the  day  when  I  took  them  out  of  Egypt,"  etc.  **  In  that  He  saith  a  new  cov- 
enant. He  hath  made  the  first  old."  While  the  Sinaitic  covenant  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Abrahamic,  and  yet,  owing  to  the  foreseen  defection  of  the  nation  and  to  the  necessity 
of  securing  a  satisfactory  remission  of  sin,  it  was  in  many  of  its  provisions  merely  pre- 
paratory, and  hence,  when  removed,  must  give  place  to  that  which  introduced  it.  Here 
the  Mosaic  is  called  the  first  because  under  it  the  Theocratic  government  was  first  estab- 
lished, and  the  Abrahamic  is  designated  the  second  or  new  because  under  it,  when  ful- 
filled, that  government  will  be  re-established  and  existing.  Paul,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered,  wrote  to  Jews,  and  used  this  quotation  as  they  employed  it.  Now  that  the  Abra- 
hamic covenant  is  alluded  to  in  this  quotation  from  Jer.  31  :  31,  etc.,  is  evident :  (a) 
from  the  context  in  which  the  passage  stands  in  Jeremiah— preceded,  followed,  and 
connected  with  a  literal  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  identified  with  (for  the 
prophet  does  not  contradict  himself)  the  Davidic  covenant  (which  is  an  amplification  of 
the  Abrahamic,  showing  how  it  will  be  fulfilled)  in  its  renewal.  (6)  The  prophet  calls 
this  **  a  new'*  covenant,  not  because  it  is  entirely  new,  but,  as  is  said  by  the  apostle, 
because  the  other  is  superseded  by  it,  i.e.  it  is  renewed,  as  e.g.  in  the  coming  of  the 
seed,  etc.  (c)  It  is  given  to"  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah,*'  which,  as  all 
commentators  admit  (however  they  may  afterward  spiritualize),  in  its  literal  aspect  de- 
notes the  Jewish  people.  It  is  the  same  people,  too,  that  were  "  scattered, "  ^*  plucked  up,'* 
•*  destroyed,"  and  **  afflicted,"  who  shall  be  restored  to  their  **land"  and  "  cities." 
Although  not  yet  verified,  the  apostle  aptly  quotes  it  to  prove  that  God  predicts  such  a 
superseding  of  the  Mosaic.  Addressing  Jews  and  admitting  their  hopes  of  a  restoration 
under  the  Messiah,  they  would  feel  the  force  of  such  an  argument,  which  indicated  the 
setting  aside  of  the  law.  (d)  Unity  of  prediction  requires  this,  for  we  have  decided  ref- 
erences to  this  renewed  Abrahamic  covenant,  conjoined  with  the  Davidic,  being  a  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of,  and  fundamental  to,  the  Messianic  period,  as  e.g.  Mic. 
7  :  9,  Kzek.  16  :  60-63,  Isa.  55  :  3,  etc.  Indeed,  many  are  the  prophecies  which  assume 
that  under  the  Messiah  both  the  Abrahamic  and  the  explanatory  Davidic,  shall  be  real- 
ized. As  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  quote  these  largely,  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
say  that  they  not  only  specifically  refer  to  it,  but  denominate  it  (hence  it  cannot  be  su- 
perseded) **  an  everlasthig  covenant  "  (which  it  must  be,  since  its  promises  bring  Salvation). 
This  does  not  interfere,  as  the  predictions  themselves  intimate,  in  allowing  other  and 
new  ammgements  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  as  e.g.  a  new  dispensation,  the  ruler- 
ship  of  immortals,  the  renewal  of  the  earth,  etc.  But  the  Bible  still  insists  that  these 
covenants  are  fundamental  to  all  those  things  ;  that  the  dispensation,  honor,  privileges, 
glory,  etc.,  enjoyed,  are  all  (he  resultants  of  an  existing  and  then  realized  Abrahamio- 
Davidic  covenant— the  Abrahamic  being  the  foundation  of  the  others. 

But  to  return  to  Paul :  (e)  In  the  next  chapter  he  shows  how  the  Mosaic  introduced 
rites,  sacrifices,  etc.,  which  were  typical,  and  that  to  obtain  the  promise  of  the  inheri- 
tance (for  we  have  already  shown.  Prop.  49,  how  it  necessitates,  e.g.  a  resurrection)  the 
death  of  Jesus  is  requisite.  Hence  (ch.  9  :  15),  "  For  this  cause  He  is  the  Mediator  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  by  means  of  death,  for  the  redemption  of  the  transgressions 
that  were  under  the  first  Testament,  they  which  are  called  might  receive  the  promise  of 
eternal  inheritance."  This  promise,  let  the  reader  notice,  of  inheriting  the  land  forever,  is 
found  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  Now  the  Mosaic  economy  made  no  provision  for  the 
Patriarch's  or  Christ's  inheriting  (and  through  them  of  the  righteous  dead),  because  it 
provided  for  no  resurrecting  power  through  which  it  could  be  accomplished,  but  pointed 
onward,  by  its  types  and  sacrifices,  to  Him  who  should  have  power  to  perform  it.  In  this 
Plan,  the  death  of  Jesus  is  an  important  factor.  Therefore,  he  adds  (v.  16,  17),  **  For 
where  a  testament  is,  there  must  also  of  necessity  be  the  death  of  the  testator.  For  a 
testament  is  of  force  after  men  are  dead  ;  otherwise  it  is  of  no  strength  at  all  while  the 
testator  liveth."  While  the  original  word,  constantly  and  carefully  selected,  does  not 
mean  either  a  will  or  testament,"*  but  an  arrangement,  disposition,  disposal  of  matters, 


*  That  we  are  not  forcing  a  meaning,  is  apparent  from  what  our  opponents  themselves 
Bay,  as  e.g.  the  excellent  remarks  of  Barnes,  Oom,  loci,  and  Stuart,  Com.  loci.    We  axe 
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or  ordering  of  things,  yet  Paul  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  Abrahamic  covenant  required, 
before  its  realization,  the  death  of  Christ,  by  what  occurs  with  the  disposition  mennsu- 
aUy  make  of  their  affairs,  which  disposition  is  effective  after  their  death  as  far  as  inher- 
Uing  IS  concerned.  (This  is  also  additional  proof  of  the  correctness  of  onr  position  that 
the  promises  of  the  covenant  are  not  yet  fulfilled.)  Without  keeping  in  view  this  man- 
ifest allusion  to  the  promise  of  inheriting,  the  illustration  would  be  unnatural  and  out 
of  place.  Or,  if  it  be  preferred,  as  some  do,  that  the  illustration  be  drawn  from  the 
ratification  of  a  covenant  or  arrangement  over  dead  sacrifices,  the  same  truth  is  still  pre- 
sented, that  without  the  death  of  Christ  the  promise  of  inheritance  cannot  be  obtained. 
(7)  The  matter  is  summed  up,  (v.  28),  and  attention  directed  to  the  time  of  inheriting  : 
"  So  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many  ;  and  unto  them  that  look  for  Him 
shall  He  appear  the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation.*^  To  a  Jew,  with  his  belief  in 
the  covenanted  mercies  of  Abraham  and  David,  the  only  possibie  conclusion,  from  the 
language  of  the  apostle,  was,  that  at  the  second  coming,  thus  specified,  the  covenant  would 
be  realized.  This  Jewish  opinion  would  be  strengthened  by  the  direct  quotations  from 
the  covenants  ;  by  speaking  of  **  the  world  to  come**  (a  favorite  Jewish  phrase,  employed 
to  designate  the  period  when  these  covenants  would  be  fulfilled) ;  by  declaring  that 
"  this  man"  '*  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  from  henceforth  expecting  till  His 
enemies  be  made  His  footstool  ;"  by  foretelling  **  the  day  approaching,"  "  the  day  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  in  which  salvation  (as  covenanted)  was  to  be  experienced  ;  by  saying  : 
"  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  He  that  shall  come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry  ;"  by  point- 
ing to  Abraham  and  all  the  ancient  worthies  that  they  had  not  received  the  promise  in 
fulfilment,  but  would  with  us  at  the  appearing  of  this  Jesus  ;and  by  adopting,  in  conclu- 
sion, the  prophetical  and  Jewish  denomination  of  **  everlasting  covenant  **  in  the  phrase 
**  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,"  thus  showing  that  the  Abrahamic,  known  as  **  the 
everlasting,"  was  ratified  by  the  blood  or  death  of  Jesus.  Thus  a  perfect  unity  of  doctrine 
is  preserved  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  both  uniting  in  the  same  declara- 
tion, that  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  the  reign  of  David's 
Son,  is  a  resultant  of  an  existing,  confirmed  covenant  relationship,  a  divine  arrangement, 
which  finds  its  basis,  so  far  as  humanity  is  related,  in  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the 
Jewish  nation,  and,  above  all,  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

Obs.  4.  Persons  are  apt  to  be  misled  hy  the  use  of  the  word  "  new,^^ 
thinking  that  it  necessarily  means  something  entirely  new,  different  from 
what  preceded.  They  forget  that  in  Bible  usage  it  frequently  means 
renewed,  restored  aaam,  newly  co7ifirmed^  etc.,  as  in  new  heart,  neV  moon, 
new  creature,  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  new  commandment,  drink  new 
(Matt.  26  :  29),  etc.  It  is  important  then  to  disciriminate  whenever  the 
word  is  employed,  especially  in  so  weighty  a  matter  as  this,  seeing  the  high 
interests  that  ai-e  involved.  As  the  phrase  "  new  covenant''  only  appears 
once  in  the  Old  Test,  and  but  a  few  times  in  the  New,  the  general  analogy 
of  Scripture  must  be  allowed  to  determine  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used. 

Ohs.  5.  The  corroborating  proof,  drawn  from  the  fact  that  Gentiles  to 
inherit  the  promises  must  become  the  seed  of  Ahrahaniy  has  already  been 

not  specially  concerned,  so  far  as  our  argument  is  related,  to  advocate  any  of  the  views 
entertained  respecting  these  two  verses  (16th  and  17th^,  for  whatever  opinion  is  enter- 
tained, aU  admit  that,  in  some  way,  the  death  of  Chnst  is  made  necessary  to  ratify  or 
secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant,  and  this  is  aU  that  is  required  in  our  line  of  argu- 
ment. We  only  suggest  that  these  verses,  which  give  so  much  trouble  to  Expositors,  are 
easily  reconciled.  For  although  the  word  does  not  denote  strictly  a  wiU  or  testament, 
yet  the  apostle  can,  and  does,  correctly  compare  it  with  such,  on  account  of  the  resemr 
blanee  that  exists  between  tiie  Abrahamic  covenant  and  an  earthly  wiU  or  testament. 
Both,  in  order  to  be  realized,  call  for  the  death  of  the  testator  (and  here  indirectly  we 
have  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  asserted,  inasmuch  as  God  in  Christ  gave  this  covenant,  etc.) ; 
both  are  only  valid  in  their  appropriations  or  fulfilment  of  contained  promises  of  in. 
terest  through  the  death  of  the  parties  bestowing  them.  Keeping  this  resemblance  in 
view,  all  difficulty  vanishes.  (Comp.  Home's  Inirod.,  vol.  1,  p.  39  and  note,  Fairbaim's 
Herm.  Manual,  P.  2,  Sec.  7,  Judge  Jones's  Notes,  Nast,  Com.  Matt.  26  :  28,  etc.) 
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briefly  given  in  Props.  24,  29,  30  (united),  bnt  will  be  presented  in  detail 
under  Props.  59,  GO,  CI,  62,  63,  etc.  To  avoid  repeating,  let  it  only  be 
said  that  the  very  engraftinc/  or  adoption  of  Gentile  believers  into  the 
covenanted,  elect  nation,  is  itself  evidence  that  we  live  under  the  recon- 
firmed Abrahamic  covenant. 

As  a  correct  knowledge  of  covenant  relationship  is  essential  to  a  proper 
ujiderstaiidiiig  of  the  truth  in  Redemption,  and  to  inspire  within  us 
correct  hopes  of  the  future,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those 
believers  who  lived  the  nearest  to  apostolic  times  and  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  apostolic  explanations  upon  so  interesting  and  fundamental  a  sub- 
5'ect,  ought  to  know  under  what  covenant  we  are  living,  what  covenant 
Tesus  confirmed  by  His  death,  and  under  what  covenant  saints  inherit. 
Now  down  to  Ori^en  not  a  single  Father  has  the  least  idea  of  an  entire  fiew 
covenant  instituted  by  Jesus,  but  every  one,  either  directly  or  indirectly  as 
far  as  we  can  gather,  confirms  our  view  of  it.  If  modems  are  correct  with 
their  notions  respecting  a  new  covenant  as  taught  in  Hebrews,  is  it  not 
remarkable  that  they  cannot  point  to  a  sine;le  church,  Jewish  oi:^Oentile, 
that  received  and  taught  their  views  in  the  nrst  and  second  centuries.  If 
the  modern  notion  is  so  plain  and  distinct,  as  is  claimed,  why  not  then 
proclaimed  by  some,  at  least,  of  the  earliest  Fathers  ? 

This  is  seen  by  their  Chiliastic  attitude  and  looking  for  the  fnlfilment  of  the  Abrahamic- 
Davidio  covenant  at  the  speedy  Advent  of  Jesus.  They  all  held  that  Christ  is  become 
the  surety  or  pledge  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant ;  that  He  will  fulfil  it  in  connection 
with  the  Davidic,  with  which  it  is  incorporated  ;  and  that  they  would,  through  Christ, 
inherit  the  promises  under  that  covenant.  A  large  array  of  quotations  might  be  pre- 
sented to  indicate  the  general  sentiment  on  this  point,  but  having  already  given  (Prop. 
49,  etc.)  some  testimony,  and  having  occasion  hereafter  in  connection  wiUi  other  points 
to  quote  others,  it  is  unnecessary  (the  more  so,  in  view  of  the  admissions  already  quoted 
from  Neander  and  others  respecting  the  prevailing  belief)  to  do  more  than  simply  refer 
to  the  F^isUe  of  Banxahns,  who  (Sec.  14  and  15)  positively  argues  that  God  has  iwt  yd 
fulfilled  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  exce^ing  in  sending  the  Seed,  Christ,  who  is  the  cov- 
enanted pledge  that  the  remainder  will  be  realized  at  the  Sec.  Advent,  at  "  (A«  day  cf 
reslUulion, "  at  **  the  reneioal  of  cUl  things.^*  The  decided  and  impressive  testimony  of  these 
early  Fathers,  given  amidst  weakness  and  imperfection,  and  the  strong  and  unwavering 
faith  they  manifested,  held  amidst  derision  and  persecution,  —that  they  were  living  under 
this  renewed  Abrahamic  covenant  as  the  seed  of  Abraham,  which  the  death  and  exaltation 
of  Jesus  ensured  to  them  of  finally  realizing  in  the  inheriting  of  the  land  with  Abraham, 
— this  cajinot  be  set  aside  as  a  departure  from  the  truth,  or  as  ''  catnal,"  without  under- 
mining ihefoundationa  of  Christianity  itself.  If  these  men,  who  appealed  to  the  apostles 
and  elders,  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  giving  an  exhibit  of  the  covenanted  foundation  of 
their  Christian  faith,  — if  they  were  in  error  and  deceived,  —then  who  in  the  Church  can  be 
trusted  in  presenting  one  ?  Shall  we  select  Origen,  or  Augustine,  or  Jerome,  or  some 
later  one  ?  We  prefer  to  take  that  which  harmonizes  with  Scriptural  authorities  and 
keeps  the  closest  to  covenant  promise  as  lorUten,  and,  therefore,  in  making  our  selection, 
we  find  Barnabas,  Papias,  Justin  Mart3nr,  IrensBUs,  and  their  f eUows  in  like  faith,  con- 
sistent both  with  covenant  language  and  explanation  as  given  in  Holy  Writ.  In  their 
simplicity,  and  with  aU  their  imperfection,  they  have /ar  inore  of  the  truth,  fundamental, 
than  multitudes,  learned  and  eminent,  who  deride  them.     (Comp.  Props.  73-78.) 

Obs.  6.  This  view  of  the  covenant  was  overshadowed  and  crushed  by  the 
Alexandrian,  monkish,  and  Popish  theories  introduced  (comp.  Props.  77 
and  78).  It  was  entertained  in  some  of  its  leading  aspects  by  a  few  (as  e.ff. 
Waldensee,  Albigenses)  down  to  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  partially 
(not  in  its  primitive  purity)  revived  by  the  Reformers.  The  influence  of 
the  late  Fathers  (as  Au^stme,  etc.)  and  of  the  schoolmen,  prevented  that 
clear,  consistent,  and  simple  statement  that  once  pervaded  the  Primitive 
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Church.  But  notwithstanding  this,  every  Reformer  saw  and  recognized  tlie 
fundamental  character  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  that  we  lived  under  its 
promises,  that  Christ  made  provision  for  their  fulfilment,  and  thus  con- 
firmed the  covenant.  Thus  e.g.  Luther  repeatedly  asserts  the  present 
existing  force  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  his  Com.  on  Galatians  ;  Calvin 
in  his  Institutes  (B.  2,  ch.  10)  rightly  makes  the  promises  of  this  covenant 
to  extend  over  into  the  future. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  Lnther's  views.  Thus  e.g.  in  Oofm,  on  Gal.  ch.  3,  taking 
'*  the  testament"  in  the  sense  of  a  will  (instead  of  disposition,  etc.),  he  expressly  says 
(▼.  15) :  '*  Now,  if  a  man's  will  be  kept  with  so  great  fidelity,  that  nothing  is  added  to  it 
or  taken  from  it  after  his  death,  how  mnch  more  ought  the  last  wiU  of  God  to  be  faith- 
fully kept,  which  He  promised  and  gave  unto  Abraham  and  his  seed  after  him  f  For  when 
Christ  died,  then  was  it  oorfirm/td  in  Uim^  and  after  His  death,  the  writing  of  His  last  tes- 
tament was  opened  ;  that  is  to  say  :  '  the  promised  blessing  of  Abraham  was  preached 
among  all  nations  dispersed  thronghont  the  world.'  This  was  the  last  wiU  and  testament 
of  God,  the  great  Testator,  confirmed  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  therefore  no  man  ought  to 
change  it,  or  add  anything  to  it,  as  they  that  teach  the  law  and  man's  traditions  do." 
He  tells  under  v.  16,  that  **  the  promises  of  God  made  unto  Abraham*'  being  called  **  a 
testament "  makes  them  *'  a  donation  or  free  gift,"  and  that  the  '*  heirs  look  not  for  laws, 
exactions,  or  any  burdens  to  be  laid  upon  them  by  a  testament,  but  they  look  for  the 
inheritance  confirmed  thereby."  In  commenting  on  v.  17,  he  advocates  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  (hence  isnot  superseded,— God  forbid  !),  and  beautifully  illustrates 
the  relation  that  the  Sinaitic  covenant  sustained  to  it :  **  the  promise  was  not  abolished 
either  by  the  law,  or  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  ;  but  rather  by  the  same,  as  by  certain 
seals,  it  was  for  a  time  confirmed,  until  the  letters  themselves,  or  the  writing  of  the  tes- 
tament (to  wit,  the  promise),  might  be  opened  and  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  be 
gpread  abroad  among  all  nations."  He  frequently  expresses  his  faith  in  this  promise, 
that  he  rests  in  it,  thiat  he  hopes  to  obtain  the  inheritance  (in  which,  mingling  the  means 
for  obtaining  the  inheritance  toith  the  inheritance  itself,  and  thus  introducing  confusion 
of  ideas,  he  includes,  v.  18,  "  remission  of  sins,  righteous,  salvation,  and  everlasting 
life  ;  that  we  should  be  sons  and  heirs  of  God  and  feUow-heirs  with  Christ")  through 
it,  and  that  to  receive  the  promise  we  must,  v.  29,  become  "  the  children  of  Abraham  by 
adoption,**  and  "  the  heirs  of  Abraham  after  the  promise."  Thus  Luther  makes  much  of  an 
existing  Abrahamic  covenant,  confirmed  to  us  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  under  which  we 
already  enjoy  an  earnest  or  prelude  to  the  final  inheritance. 

Obs.  7.  Many  writers  might  be  presented  who  acknowledged  the  essen- 
tials, viz.  :  that  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  an  existing  one,  made  sure  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  under  which  we  have  the  hope  of  inheritance,  and 
which  shall  finally  be  realized.  But  under  a  strange  misapprehension, 
they  either  deny,  or  else  omit  to  state,  that  all  the  promises  of  the  covenant 
will  be  fulfillea  ;  some  they  make  literal,  others  are  typical  or  spiritual, 
and  others  are  ignored.  Whatever  view  may  be  entertained,  they  are 
forced  by  the  tenor  of  Scripture  representation  to  confess  its  continued 
fundamental  relationship  to  Christianity. 

We  append  a  few  illustrations  :  Schmucker  {Pop.  Theol,  p.  247-8)  says  that  the  cov- 
enant made  with  Abraham  "  was  not  a  temporary  one,  soon  to  be  abolished,  but  that  it 
was  to  remain  in  its  essential  features  through  all  future  generations,  for  an  everlasting 
covenant."  Hodge  {Sys.  Din)  asserts  the  identity  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  succeed- 
ing dispenoations  and  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  common  doctrine  of  the  church.' '  When  Hodge 
savs  of  Christ,  "  He  guarantees  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises  and  conditions  of  the 
covenant ;  His  blood  was  the  blood  of  the  covenant"  it  may  well  be  asked,  were  not 
those  promises  contained  in  the  Abrahamic,  and  is  not,  therefore,  the  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant  the  one  sealed  by  His  blood  ?  Any  amount  of  such  testimony,  which  flatly  con- 
tradicts other  statements  of  the  same  writers,  might  be  adduced,  but  these  are  sufficient 
to  show  how  fundamental  the  covenant  is  regarded  even  by  those  who  are  largely  ad- 
dicted to  spiritualizing.  When  drawing  up  the  first  draft  of  this  Proposition,  the  writer 
(March  27th,  1873),  being  in  company  with,  his  former  theological  instructor,  Be  v.  Dr. 
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Sprecher,  dir^tly  asked  him  the  qaestion  :  Under  what  covenant  do  we  now  live  ?  The 
Dr.  quickly  and  unhesitatingly  replied  :  that  the  church  now  lived  under  the  Abrahamic 
covenant  and  that  it  would  ultimately  reap  the  promisea  of  that  covenant ;  and  that  the 
new  covenant  was  the  Abrahamic  renewed  or  confirmed  by  the  death  of  Christ,  so  that 
we  had  the  strongest  possible  assurance  in  its  realization.  It  was  a  gratification  to  find 
my  honored  friend  thus  cordially  receive  the  Primitive  doctrine,  which  is  the  only  Scrip- 
tujral  and  logical  view. 

Ohs.  8.  There  are  writers  who  clearly  apprehend  the  truth  and  fairly 
state  it  These,  of  course,  are  Millenarians  ;  for  it  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  their  system,  from  the  Primitive  Church  down,  that  it  is  directly 
founded  on  tlie  Abrahamic  and  Davidic  covenants.  Holding  to  those 
covenants  as  written,  clinging  to  those  promises  without  ch<ingina  them, 
believing  that  they  will  aU,  as  recorded,  be  finally  realized  through  Jesus 
Christ, — leads  necessarily  to  Chiliasm.  The  history  of  the  Church  con- 
clusively shows,  that  just  as  Chiliasm  in  its  purity  prevailed,  in  that 
proportion  were  the  covenants  upheld  and  exalted  as  signal  landmarks  ;  and 
]ust  as  the  Origenistic,  Popish,  and  Mystical  interpretation  extended  so 
were  these  covenants  ignored  as  non-essential,  or  else  spiritualized  so  as  to 
make  them  scarcely  recognizable. 

Outside  of  the  Scriptures,  we  are  alone  indebted  to  Ghiliasts  for  a  distinct  statement 
of  the  relationship  that  the  covenants  sustain  to  the  Plan  of  Salvation  or  to  the  King- 
dom of  God.  But  even  some  Millenarians,  influenced  by  the  neglect  that  the  covenants 
have  sustained,  or,  not  realizing  sufficiently  their  vUcU  a}id  fundamental  relationship  to  the 
Kingdom,  either  omit  an  extended  reference  to  them  when  such  an  one  would  be  in 
place,  or  intimate  the  same  with  the  briefest  mention.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  simple  doc- 
trine when  contrasted  with  many  of  the  elaborate  antagonistic  systems  of  divinity  orig- 
inated by  the  assumptions  of  Popish  doctors,  the  Schoolmen,  Philosophers,  etc.,  but  its 
simplicity,  to  a  scholar  posted  in  the  history  of  doctrine,  and  to  a  believer  who  knows 
that  **  the  just  live  by  faith,**  only  recommends  it  the  more  to  our  notice.  Nearly  every 
Millenarian  work  refers  to  the  covenant  as  we  have  done,  more  or  less,  extended.  Ad- 
mirable things  are  found  in  the  writings  of  M'Neile,  Noel,  Bonars,  ShimeaU,  Bicker- 
steth,  Jones,  etc.,  etc.  An  iUustration  is  given  :  Brooks  {El.  Proph.  Inter.,  p.  19)  says  : 
**  The  covenant  made  with  Abraham  is  what  is  called  the  *  New  Covenant '  and  the 
'  Covenant  of  Promise '  ;  for  unless  he  (the  reader)  be  clear  in  this  matter,  he  wiU  be  un- 
able to  understand  '  the  hope  of  his  calling '  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  set  forth  in  the  word  of 
prophecy.  It  is  the  more  needful  to  premise  thus  much,  seeing  that  many,  even 
pious  Christians,  have  but  a  vague  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  covenant  of  grace." 
Brethren,  who  may  differ  from  the  author,  must  not  become  ofEended  at  the  plainness  of 
speech,  seeing  that  faith  is  involved.  Luther  once  said  :  "  Charity  beareth  aU  things, 
faith  nothing."  Charity  will  be  gentle,  embracing  those  from  whom  we  are  compeUed 
to  differ  ;  faith  makes  no  compromise  in  doctrine  and  states  its  position  plainly,  and 
frankly,  and  boldly. 

Obs.  9.  Those  who  advocate  that  an  entire  new  covenant  was  given  and 
confirmed  by  the  death  of  Jesus  differ  very  much  as  to  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  this  alleged  covenant.  A  variety  of  explanations  are  tendered, 
but  all  these,  so  far  as  noticed,  with  but  few  exceptions,  attempt  no 
Scriptural  proof  We  are  simply  to  receive  assertion,  without  having  the 
new  covenant  itself  pointed  out  and  its  language  quoted.  If  Jesus  gave  such 
a  covenant,  as  alleged,  it  ought,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  (like  preceding 
ones)  to  be  plainly  stated  ;  for  a  covenant  is  of  so  special  a  character  that 
it  cannot  be  taken  for  granted^  or  be  simply  inferred.  Now  not  a  single 
writer  of  this  class  has  attempted  to  produce  the  covenant  itself. 

To  indicate  this  variety  and  the  loose  method  of  procedure,  several  illustrations  are 
annexed.  Augustine  (City  of  God,  Bi  17,  S.  3),  makes  Heb.  8  :  8-10,  the  new  covenant, 
to  refer  to  King  Solomon  building  the  temple  (against  the  context  of  Jeremiah),  and  thus 
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to  the  earthly  Jerasalem  historically,  And  then  spiritualized :  "  without  donbt  this  is 
prophesied  to  the  Jerusalem  above,"  i.e.  as  elsewhere  explained  '*  the  true  Jerusalem 
eternal  in  the  heavens. "  And  such  nonsense— if  not  worse — is  to  be  received  as  worthy 
of  reception.  Reuss  {Ifis.  Ch.  Theol.^  p.  301)  calls  it  '*  a  new  dispensation,  a  new  econ- 
omy, that  which  Jesus  had  called  a  new  covenant."  Barnes  {Ck/tn.  Mutt.  26  :  28)  terms 
it,  *'  the  Gospel  economy,"  a  new  compact  with  men,  etc.  The  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl., 
Art.  "  Covenant,'*  makes  the  new  covenant'* a  new  dispensation,"  or  ''the  Christian 
Economy."  Knapp  {Ch.  Theol.,  p.  499)  says  :  "  On  the  day  of  Christ's  death  the  ancient 
Mosaic  dispensation  ceased,  and  the  new  covenant  or  the  new  dispensation,  instituted 
by  God  through  Christ  for  the  Salvation  of  men,  commenced."  "  It  is  therefore  the  uni- 
form  doctrine  of  the  apostles  that  the  new  dispensation  of  God  began  with  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  was  thereby  solemnly  consecrated."  The  texts  cited  to  prove  such  an  im- 
portant deduction  are  all  of  a  nature,  first,  to  show  that  the  Mosaic  economy  is  abolished 
(which  we  do  not  deny),  and  secondly,  to  indicate  the  efficacy,  etc.,  of  Christ's  death 
(which  we  as  cordially  accept),  but  in  none  is  the  slightest  hint  given  that  this  dispen- 
sation is  the  New  Covenant,  which  is  inferred  from  Matt.  26  :  28.  Certainly  this  process 
of  reasoning,  which  makes  a  dispensation  equivalent  to  the  bestowal  of  a  covenant,  t^ 
tdteriy  wrong  and  derogaiory  to  the  Word  itself,  whose  explanation  of  the  covenant  is 
passed  by  for  an  unlawful  inference.  Those  who  favor  the  dispensational  theory  in- 
volve themselves  at  once  in  a  gross  absurdity  and  contradiction.  Thus  e.g.  Hodge,  a 
writer  in  Encycl.  Relig.  Know!.,  Schmucker,  etc.,  call  this  covenant"  an  everlasting,''  **an 
demaV*  one,  and  yet  they  make  it  ideniical  with  a  dispensation  or  economy  which  they 
tell  us  is  no^  eternal,  but  will  come  to  an  end.  The  trouble  with  this  class  of  dispensa- 
tional theorists  is,  that  making  this  the  final  dispensation,  everything,  whether  it  tits  or 
not,  must  be  crowded  into  it  to  fulfil  the  Scriptures.  Lange  {Com.  Genl.  Introd.,  p.  20), 
makes ''  the  New  Testament  the  covenant  itself,"  which  is  totally  irrelevant.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  must  have  influenced  the  mind  of  Origen,  for  we  are  indebted  to  him 
(Home's  Introd.,  vol.  1,  p.  38)  for  first  applying  the  phrase  "New  Testament"  to  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles.  (This  is  a  title,  which,  while  merely  of  human  origin  and  in- 
correct, if  understood  as  pertaining  to  the  New  Covenant,  may  be  retained. )  Some,  there- 
fore, are  misled  in  making  the  Scriptures  as  contained  in  the  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles, 
and  Apocalypse,  the  New  Covenant.  This  embraces  too  much,  and  defeats  itself. 
Lange,  however,  only  applies  this  in  a  gejieral  way,  for  on  the  same  page  he  particular- 
izes :  "  the  Lord  designates  the  Eucharist  the  New  Covenant  in  His  blood,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term. "  But  Lange  is  again  mistaken,  for  Christ  did  not  call  the  Eucharist  or 
Supper  the  covenant,  because  "  the  cup'*  is  significant  of  the  Eucharist,  and  hence  "  the 
cup  of  the  New  Testament"  shows  that  the  Supper  or  that  expressed  by  it  is  separate 
from  the  covenant.  It  simply  denotes  what  we  have  already  shown,  that  by  the  death 
represented  in  this  cup  the  covenant  itself  is  renewed  or  confirmed.  Otherwise  if  the 
covenant  is  the  Eucharist,  the  propriety  even  of  language  is  violated,  for  we  have  "  the 
Eucharist  (the  cup)  of  the  Eucharist."  Pressense  {The  Redeemer,  p.  95)  has  the  old  cov- 
enant  spiritualized  to  form  the  New,  for  he  informs  us  :  "He  (Christ)  cannot  develop 
it  (the  old  covenant)  except  by  rendering  it  spiritual ;  and  the  ancient  covenant  when 
made  spiritual  becomes  the  New  Covenant.' '  This  is  simply  a  repetition  of  Augustine 
{CUy  of  God,  B.  16,  S.  26),  who  says  :  "  The  New  Covenant  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  old. 
For  what  does  tiie  old  covenant  imply,  but  the  concealing  of  the  New  ?  And  what  does 
the  term  New  Covenant  imply,  but  the  revealing  of  the  Old  ?"  All  this  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  the  old  covenant  was  not  also  of  a  spiritual  nature,  which  is  refuted  by 
the  spiritual  blessings  that  it  also  promises.  And  if  temporal  blessiugs,  blessings  relat- 
ing to  this  earth,  are  connected  with  it,  how  can  these  in  an  everlasting  covenant  be 
changed,  modified,  altered,  spiritualized  without  invalidating  God's  truthfulness  ?  And, 
if  it  is  so  exdiLsively  spiritual,  how  comes  it  that  Jesus  came  literally  in  the  flesh  as  the 
promised  Seed  ?  And  if  spiritual,  who,  of  all  those  who  spiritualize  it,  have  spiritualized 
it  correctly  ?  For  Jesus,  the  Christ,  certainly  never,  never  spiritualized  aioay  His  own  in- 
heritance (comp.  Prop.  122).  Schmid  {Bib.  Thed.,  p.  213)  defines  the  New  Covenant  to 
be  "  a  covenant  of  more  complete  fdliance  and  forgiveness,  concluded  and  consecrated 
by  the  death  of  Christ,"  etc.  Cheerfully  admitting  the  necessity  and  efficacy  uf  Christ's 
death,  yet  the  Abrahamic  covenant  itself  requires  in  those  who  shall  inherit  its  pro- 
mises the  remission  of  sins,  and  as  the  shedding  of  blood  is  required  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  provision  is  made  for  fulfilment  in  and  through  the  death  of  Jesus,  so  that 
the  resurrection  power  implied  (Prop.  49)  in  the  covenant  may  be  exerted.  Hence,  it 
will  not  answer  to  exalt  the  provision  made  by  Christ  for  the  fulfilment  of  covenant 
promise,  however  indispensable  and  precious,  into  the  position  of  the  covenant  itself. 
Where  is  the  express  covenant,  consecrated  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  found,  if  not  in  the 
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Abrahamic  ?  If  any  other  exists,  as  Schmid  and  others  state,  why  is  it  not  formally  ex- 
pressed somewhere  in  the  Scriptures.  Others,  however,  refer  us  to  Isa.  49  : 8  and 
42  :  6,  where  it  is  predicted  of  Christ,  **  I  will  give  Thee  for  a  corenan/  of  the  people,**  and 
assert  that  this  means  that  Christ  Himself  is  the  New  Covenant,  or  that  He  will  make 
such  an  one.  As  to  the  first,  that  Christ  is  the  covenant,  commentators  admit  (even 
Barnes,  loci)  that  the  phrase  does  not  mean  that  Christ  himself  is  the  covenant  bat  the 
One  through  whom  it  is  to  be  effected  or  established,  appealing  to  Mic.  5  :  5,  "  and  this 
man  shall  be  the  peace,"  i.e.  the  establisher  of  peace,  etc.  Aside  from  some  Germans 
(Hitzig,  Ewald,  etc.),  rendering  the  word  '*  covenant  "  '*  a  mediatorial  people"  or  ** cov- 
enant people,"  which  Alexander  (Com.  loci)  says  **  yields  a  good  sense,"  we  accept  of 
Alexander's  explanation  :  "  this  use  of  *  covenant '  although  nnosnal  is  in  itself  not  more 
unnatural  or  forced  than  that  of  '  light '  in  the  next  phrase.  As  light  of  the  nations  most 
mean  a  source  or  dispenser  of  light  to  them,  so  '  covenant  of  the  people '  in  the  very 
same  sentence  may  naturally  mean  the  dispenser  or  mediator  of  a  covenant  with  them." 
Christ,  because  He  confirms  the  Abrahamic  covenant  and  eventually  fulfils  it,  bears  this 
significant  title.  As  to  the  second  idea,  that  Christ  makes  an  entire  new  covenant,  it  is 
pure  inference  and  remains  unproven.'  The  reader  has  only  to  read  the  context  of  these 
phrases  in  Isaiah,  and  he  will  find  our  position  fully  sustained  by  its  intimate  relation- 
ship to  the  restoration  of  the  covenanted  Jewish  nationt  and  hence  these  references  to  Christ 
denote  that  He  causes  the  covenant  to  be  realized.  These  examples  are  amply  sufficient 
to  illustrate  the  opposite  views  and  to  indicate  their  variety  and  strength.  Hence,  we 
cannot  receive  the  current  phraseology  on  the  subject,  as  e.g.  Fressense  ( The  Early  Days 
of  Cfiristianity,  p.  240),  who  says  of  Paul's  teaching  :  '*  The  new  covenant  is  to  him  essen- 
tially a  new  fact,  the  proclamation  of  pardon,  the  sovereign  manifestation  of  grace — in 
one  word,  the  Gospel  "—for  this  is  simply  to  mistake  the  means  intended  to  secure  cov- 
enant blessings /or  the  covenant  itself.  Much  that  is  said  of  a  '*  covenant  of  grace'*  (as 
distinguished  from  a  '*  covenant  of  works"),  while  correct  in  principle  and  showing  the 
contrast  between  the  dispensations,  may  be  retained,  but  just  so  soon  as  it  is  made  to 
occupy  the  position  of '  *  the  everlasting  covenant "  which  contains  the  promises  and 
under  which  we  inherit  by  grace  extended,  then  we  reject  it  as  unscriptural  and  mislead- 
ing. 

Obs.  10.  It  follows,  then,  that  it  isa  grave  misapprehension  of  Scripture 
teaching  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  all  the  older  covenants  ended  in  Christ. 
Able  writers  take  the  position  (Kurtz,  His.  of  Old  Coik,  Vol.  1,  p.  1)  that 
the  old  covenant  ended  in  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  (Knapp,  Ch.  TJieoL, 
p.  499,  prefers  to  end  it  at  the  death  of  Jesus),  giving  place  to  an  entire 
new  one.  Kurtz  tells  us  that  ^^  the  ultimate  aim  and  the  highest  point  of 
the  Divine  covenant  activity  in  all  its  manifestations  is  the  incarnation  of 
God  in  Christ,"  and  (p.  221)  that  Christ  is  **  the  highest  and  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  Abrahamic  covenant."  No!  never!  for  the  covenant 
comprehends  immensely  more  than  the  incarnation  of  the  Messiah  ;  it 
embraces  His  inheritance  and  future  glory  ;  it  is  world-embracing,  for,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  in  its  brief  but  pregnant  sentences,  it  includes  the 
resurrection,  restoration,  and  inheriting  of  the  Patriarchs  and  of  their 
believing  descendants  and  of  the  adopted  seed, — ^the  Kingdom  under  the 
reign  of  that  pre-eminent  Seed,  the  ultimate  salvation  of  the  race  as  a  race, 
the  final  removal  of  the  curse,  and  the  perfected  Redemption  of  man  and 
the  creation.  The  IncaxuBLtion y  uiexpressiblj/  precious  aiid  indispefisably 
'necessary,  is  an  important — the  first  in  magnitude — means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  covenant  promises^  but  it  too  is  onlif  preparatory.  Hence  it  is 
wrong  to  narrow  down  the  covenant  to  the  P^irst  Advent,  just  as  if  the 
Seed  was  not  in  His  glorified  humanity  (comp.  e.g.  Props.  82,  83, 199-203) 
yet  to  exhibit  a  glorious  part  in  the  fulfilment  of  covenanted  promises  at 
His  Second  Advent. 

Seeing  the  weighty  consequences  resulting  to  interpretation  from  this  source,  we  leave 
Dr.  Kurtz  (p.  207)  present  his  view  as  foUows :  After  justly  speaking  of  the  fulness  of  the 
name  of  '*  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  calUng  it "  the  inscription  on  the  per- 
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tal  of  the  historical  deTelopment  of  the  covenant,"  and  *'  the  seal  of  that  covenant,'*  he 
then  adds,  that  it  continued  such  nntil  the  appearance  of  Jesns  Christ,  '*  nntil  the  time 
arrived  in  which  Abraham  ceased  to  be  the  rock  whence  the  people  of  the  covenant  were 
hewn  and  Sarah  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  they  were  digged  (Isa.  51  : 1,  2),  and  the  new 
Israel  found  in  Christ  the  author  and  finisher  of  faith,  and  in  the  Spirit  of  God  the  foun- 
tain of  life.'*  This  is  a  serious  misstatement  of  **  the  hope  of  our  calling,"  and  t/true, 
fAfii  our  promised  inheritance  is  withheld  from  us  and  God's  promises  covenanted  to 
Abraham  will  not  be  faithfully  performed.  Let  us  briefly  point  put  the  fallacy  of  such 
language  (selecting  Kurtz  as  the  ablest  advocate  of  this  view),  because  of  its  bearing  upon 
the  highest  interests  of  man.  (1)  The  reference  to  Abraham  and  Sarah  (Isa.  51  : 1,  2)  is 
an  utter  reversal  of  what  the  inspired  prophet  declares.  Kurtz  informs  us  that  in  the 
Messianic  times  we  shaU  not  look  to  Abraham,  because  the  people  of  the  covenant  are  not 
derived  from  him  ;  the  Prophet  says  exactlv  the  reverse,  viz.  :  thai  we  shall  look  to  him, 
and  the  reason  is  assigned  because  of  his  election  ('*  for  I  called  him  alone" ).  It  stands 
connected  with  a  glorious  MiUenmal  portrayal.  In  some  wav  (as  we  shall  explain,  Props. 
61-65)  Abraham  is  stitt  our  Father,  i.e.  of  the  elect,  them  tnat  believe,  and  because  of  his 
being  chosen  and  his  seed  in  him  '*  the  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion^  He  vjUI  comfort  all  her  icaste 
places,**  etc.  (2)  When  the  Jews  were  rejected  nationally  during  the  allotted  '*  times  of 
the  Gentiles**  still  a  seed  must  be  raised  up  unto  Abraham,  to  be  recognized  as  his  chil- 
dren. Why  ?  Because  to  him  and  to  his  seed  was  given  the  covenant,  and  hence  we 
mustherelatfXl  to  him.  (3)  Believers  inherit  vMh  Abraham,  and  this  because  they  come  into 
covenant  rekUionship  with  him.  (4)  All  who  are  received  as  the  seed  of  Abraham  are  received 
on  the  same  principle  of  faith  that  Abraham  was,  i.e.  by  faith,  and  in  view  of  the  same 
are  adopted  as  his  *  *  children^** —thuH  are  connected  with  him.  (5)  Hence  Abraham  is  ex- 
pressly called  the  Fhlher  of  all  the  faiihfuU  because  of  a  sustained  relationship.  (6)  The 
chosen  are  never  called  the  children  of  Christ,  but  His  brethren,  co-heirs,  etc.,  because 
they  inherit  with  Him  covenanted  promises  given  to  Abraham.  (7)  Being  the  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith  does  not  by  any  means  place  Christ  in  the  position  of  Abraham,  it 
only  shows  how  through  Christ  we  can  attain  and  retain  Abrahamic  faith.  (8)  Christ 
Himself  is  the  subject  of  covenanted  promise  not  yet  fulfilled,  and  therefore  the  covenant 
is  not  superseded  in  Christ,  for  that  would  destroy  promises  pertaining  to  Him.  (9)  The 
**  Spirit  of  God  **  was  just  as  much  "  the  fountain  of  life"  to  Abraham  and  believing  Jews 
as  to  us  now,  for  the  Bible  abundantly  testifies  (comp.  Prop.  171)  how  that  Spirit  attended, 
enlightened,  confirmed,  and  strengthened  them.  In  the  light  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant, 
we  dare  not  depart  from  the  plain  statements  of  the  Word  and  reverse  one  of  the  most 
impressive  utterances  of  Isaiah,  and  destroy  our  own  covenanted  hopes  of  a  blessed  in- 
heritance. Men  may  honestly  and  sincerely  think  that  they  are  exalting  Christ  by  this 
method,  but  the  real  truth  is,  that  they  are  lowering  Christ  as  a  faithful  FulfiUer  of  the 
promises  made  to  the  Fathers. 

Obs.  11.  We  read  and  hear,  at  present,  what  are  supposed  to  be  axio- 
matic truths  respecting  the  New  Covenant,  which  are  eminently  calculated 
to  mislead  the  inquirer.  An  immense  array  of  alleged  self-evident  truth 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  Scriptural  examination  ;  and  yet  men,  blinded 
and  biased  by  the  authority  of  great  names  who  promulgate  them,  persist 
in  retaining  them  because  of  their  plausible  appearance.  It  is  singular 
how  a  rut  made  by  the  ornamental  carriage  of  an  Augustine  or  of  a 
Cyprian,  or  even  by  the  ruder  cart  of  some  monk,  has  been  followed  for 
centuries,  unouestioned,  as  if  it  alone,  and  none  other,  was  the  proper  road 
to  an  intended  goal.  The  time  has  arrived  when  those  well  worn  ruts  are 
carefully,  through  their  entire  length,  examined  both  by  the  enemies  and 
friends  of  the  truth  ;  and  we  may  rest  assured,  from  the  nature  of 
truth  itself,  that  if  honestly  made  the  Divine  Directory  will  never  suffer. 

If  men  haye  erred,  if  even  the  multitude  have  gone  astray,  it  is  only  what  the  Bible 
has  predicted,  has  threatened,  has  warned  us  against,  and  has  pointed  out  as  the  natural 
lesult  of  human  wisdom,  weakness,  and  depravity.  Hence,  as  in  the  present  case,  when 
but  few  really  entertain  the  truth  on  a  giyen  subject,  instead  of  feeling  that  this  is  an- 
tagonistio  to  the  truth,  we  ought  rather  to  say  that  it  precisely  corresponds  with  what 
God  Himself  asserts  respecting  it.  A  lack  of  great  faith  is  predicted,  and  as  GentUes  we 
are  warned  not  to  be  "  high-ndnded  "  in  our  privileges.    Indeed,  we  ought  onlv  the  more 
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narrowly  examine  even  the  things  that  may  be  deemed  well  established.  Sarely  in  such 
a  procedure  is  there  safety  and  well-gronnded  hope.  For,  as  practical  Christianity  is 
fostered  and  strengthened  by  a  constant  renewal  and  self-examination,  so  theoretical  or 
dpctrinal  Christianity  is  confirmed  and  improyed  by  reflection,  study,  and  testing. 
When  a  student  has  advanced  so  far  that  he  is  unwilling  to  have  his  most  cherished 
views  subject  to  a  candid  but  searching  criticism,  then  advancement  in  knowledge,  and 
improvement  in  understanding,  also  ceases  ; — he  no  longer  occupies  a  student's  attitude. 
By  the  axiomatic  truths  alluded  to  in  the  Obs.,  we  mean  the  exiting  of  means  to  accom- 
plisli  the  covenant  into  the  covenant  itself  ;  the  elevation  of  this  dispensation,  which  is 
oniy  preparatory,  into  the  covenant ;  the  making  the  Gospel,  which  gives  the  glad  tidings 
how  the  covenant  is  to  be  realized  and  that  we  are  invited  to  participate  in  its  realiza- 
tion, the  covenant,  etc.     The  student  can  readily  find  them  in  ten  thousand  works. 

Ods,  12.  Some  readers  may  desire  to  havd  the  mistakes,  into  which  a 
misconception  of  the  covenant  necessarily  leads,  pointed  oat.  In  the  an- 
nexed note  several  of  the  more  prominent  are  given,  in  addition  to  those 
already  specified. 

(1)  Making  an  entire  New  Covenant  and  the  Old  Covenants  abrogated,  necessarily  dis- 
connects this  dispensation  from  the  preceding,  and  erects  an  independency  which  is 
destructive  to  the  unity  of  Divine  Purpose  as  exhibited  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  The 
reverse  of  this  follows  our  argument. 

(2)  Professing  to  live  under  an  entire  New  Covenant,  and  that  the  Old  is  no  longer  ex- 
isting,* leads  to  a  denial  of  the  Jewish  elect  and  covenanted  position,  and  that  the  Jewish 
nation  has  certain  indisputable  privileges  pertaining  to  it  which  it  is  plainly  predict-ed 
to  realize  in  the  future.  The  reverse  of  this  follows  the  reception  of  the  Abrahamic  and 
Davidic  covenants. 

(3)  The  annulling  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  Christ  and  the  bestowal  of  another 
covenant,  while  unjust  to  the  faith  of  centuries  in  that  covenant,  while  hostile  to  the 
grammatical  sense  of  the  covenant,  evinces  the  grossest  injustice  in  that  it  denies  that 
Gentiles,  to  participate  in  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  must  also,  in  some  way,  be  iden- 
tified with  the  believing  portion  of  the  Jewish  nation  that  received  the  covenant. 

(4)  The  f  uliilment  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  Christ,  and  a  consequent  New  one 
entered  into,  flatly  denies  the  inheritance  of  the  land  promised  to  Abraham's  Seed,  the 
resurrection  and  subsequent  inheriting  of  the  land  by  the  Patriarchs,  etc.,  and  thus  en- 
tirely misapprehends  the  naJture  of  Christ's  inheritance  and  that  of  the  Patriarchs. 

(6)  Having  such  a  New  Covenant  and  ignoring  the  Old,  causes  its  advocates  to  insist 
upon  a  present  fulfilment  of  promises  which  are  located  at  the  Sec.  Aitvent.  To  make 
such  an  application,  the  grammatical  meaning  must  give  place  to  engrafted  spiritual 
ones.  Preparatory  measures,  means  of  grace,  the  earnests  of  faith  and  hope,  are  ele- 
vated into  an  ample  fulfilment. 

(6)  Those  who  admit  the  fulfilment  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  the  distant  future, 
but  deny  that  we  live  under  it  now  (making  a  new  covenant  existing),  thus  ignore  its 
not  having  been  annulled,  that  our  adoption  as  children  uf  Abraham  hinges  on  it,  that 
Christ's  death  confirms  its  validity  to  us,  and  that  all  our  blessings  flow  from  it.  The 
dislocation  offered  by  them  is  unnatural  and  destroys  the  unity. 

(7)  Those  who  make  the  covenants  exclusively  pertaining  to  the  Jews,  the  natural  de- 
scendants of  Abraham,  and  hence  something  not  pertaining  to  the  Gentiles,  the  latter 
being  under  another  and  new  covenant— forget  that  it  is  the  blessing  of  Abraham  that 
is  to  be  extended  to  the  Gentile  believers,  but  only  on  the  ground  of  their  becoming 
the  seed  of  Abraham  through  faith,  so  that  they  may  inherit  the  promises  wUh  Abraham. 
The  Bible  makes  no  distinction  between  the  believing  natural  descendants  or  the  be- 
lieving adopted.  It  is,  however,  not  as  Gentiles  that  we  can  inherit,  but  Gentiles  who, 
on  account  of  faith,  are  adopted,  engrafted. 

(8)  Those  who  make  a  New  Covenant  existing,  because  the  Old  was  conditional,  over- 
look the  fact  that  its  unconditionality  is  expressly  asserted  in  that  all  believers  inherit 
under  it.  It  is  an  everlasting  covenant  unto  all  generations,  and  cannot,  will  not  fail  to 
be  realized  in  the  Patriarchs  and  their  seed — those  natural  and  adopted  who  are  of  faith. 

(9)  To  create  a  New  Covenant  on  the  ground  that  the  Abrahamic  will  not  be  realized 
because  the  Jewish  nation  has  rejected  Christ,  is  to  raise  up  a  false  issue,  and 
make  it  the  basis  of  an  important  doctrine.  For  if  there  is  a  truth  distinctly  taught  in 
the  Bible,  it  is,  that  the  Jewish  nation  will  some  time  in  the  future  recognize  Him  whom 
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Uiej  have  pierced  as  the  Messiah,  the  one  who  is  to  f nlfil  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  This 
will  be  shown  at  length  as  oar  argument  proceeds. 

(10)  Advocating  a  New  Covenant  and  ignoring  the  renewed  Abrahamic,  leads  to  an  entire 
change  of  Biblical  terms.  Thns  e.g.  Israel  and  Jndah  are  mado  to  mean  simply  believers 
in  Christ  without  the  slightest  reference  to  their  adoption  as  the  children  of  Abraham  by 
which  they  become  entitled  to  the  name.  The  true  Israel  are  a  covenanted  people, 
which  they  obtain  by  their  relationship  io  Abraham  as  the  covenanted  head.  Gen- 
tiles only  can  become  such  by  adoption. 

Such  are  some  of  the  mistakes  made  on  this  subject ;  and  let  not  the  reader  con- 
sider them  unimportant,  for  they  laigely  affect  the  interpretation  of  the  Word,  a  cor- 
rect  faith  and  hope  in  the  things  of  God.  By  adopting  them,  no  proper  discrimina- 
tion can  be  maintained  in  the  f^filment  of  promises,  no  existing  and  vital  connection 
between  the  dispensations  under  covenant  is  observed,  no  satisfactory  and  unvarying 
f  ondamental  covenant  forms  the  theological  basis  of  doctrine,  no  undeviating  usage  of 
the  sense  contained  in  language  is  constantly  preserved,  in  brief,  no  correct  and  consis- 
tent Flan  of  Salvation,  preseruing  the  promises  to  Abraham^  io  David,  and  Jo  Christ,  can  be 
successfully  advocated.  In  this  again,  the  Primitive  Church  shows  its  wisdom  and  logi- 
cal consistency. 

Obs.  13.  The  very  coming  of  the  Seed  coyenanted  to  Abraham,  insures 
the  fulBlment  of  the  covenant  as  written.  It  is  in  view  of  this  that  He 
Himself  is  designated  ^*  the  covetmnty^*  for  He  is  the  Fulfiller  of  it,  and 
without  Him  it  could  not  possibly  be  realized.  Justin  Martyr  {Dial,  with 
TryphOy  ch.  51)  and  others  of  the  Fathers,  who  viewed  the  covenant  ixi  the 
liRht  that  we  do,  called  Christ  ^'  the  New  Testament,"  meaning  that  in 
Him  the  covenant  was  confirmed  and  fully  assured  of  ultimate  fulfilment. 
The  Advent  of  Abraham's  Seed,  then,  is  evidence  already  that  the  purposes 
of  God  expressed  in  that  covenant  are  sure.  Literally  He  came,  vindicating 
the  truthfulness  of  the  covenant  given  many  centuries  before,  and  teaching 
us,  if  we  will  but  receive  it,  that  every  promise  will  be  literally  verified. 

Hence  Paul  in  1  Cor.  11  :  26,  having  directed  attention  to  this  covenant  renewed  in 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  immediately  in  connection  points  to  the  Sec.  Advent  as  certain,  and 
the  means  of  fulfilment,  thus  :  '  *  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye 
do  show  the  Lord*s  death  till  He  come." 

Obs.  14.  In  the  promises  of  the  covenant  are  involved  blessings,  such  as 
a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  a  perpetual  inheritance,  a  constant  presence 
and  blessing  of  God,  a  Theocratic  ordering  intimated,  etc.,  which  to  be 
secured  in  all  their  fulness,  as  the  Divine  Plan  in  its  unfolding  shows, 
demands  a  Mediator,  a  Sacrifice  for  sin,  in  order  that  those  who  believe 
unto  obedience  may  be  thus  blessed.  The  death  of  Jesus  becomes  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant,  for  through  this  death,  as  raul 
says  in  Heb.  9  :  15,  all  (in  the  past,  present,  and  future)  "  which  are  called 
viight  receive  the  prcnnise  of  eteryial  inheritance,' '  By  that  death  not  only 
the  power  and  majesty  of  moral  law  is  vindicated,  not  only  a  never-failing 
proof  of  God's  love  and  mercy  is  manifested,  etc.,  but  it  constitutes  Him  a 
worthy  Messiah,  a  worthy  Theocratic  King^  tested  and  tried,  acknowledged 
and  accepted  by  the  Father,  able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost,  able  to  save 
from  sin  and  death,  able  to  verify  the  promises,  able  to  secure  the  inheritors 
of  the  Kingdom,  able  to  carry  out  the  Divine  Will  in  Redemption  in 
ransoming  from  the  grave  and  restoring,  once  forfeited  but  now  cov- 
enanted, the  blessings  of  an  Edenic  state.  By  His  birth,  death,  and 
resurrection  He  is  become  the  promised  immortal  David's  Son  ;  by  the 
same  He  has  given  assurance  to  all  men  that  He  is  **  the  surety^'  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  so  that  its  words  cannot  fail ;  by  the  same  He  has 
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confirmed  and  ratified  it,  showing  in  the  most  impressive  manner  how  it 
can  be  realized  (embracing  as  it  does  an  endless  life  and  unchangeable 
happiness)  in  the  justification,  purification,  and  immortality  that  He 
graciously  provides. 

Ohs.  15.  How  can  we  refuse  to  believe  in  the  promises  of  a  covenant, 
sealed  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  establisJied  by  His  resurrection,  and  confirmed 
by  His  present  exaltation  ?  Yea,  in  all  the  promises  ;  not  merely  in  the 
Seed,  it  being  said  ^*  to  thy  Seed,"  but  in  what  is  promised  to  this  Seed. 
What  faith  does  it  require  to  receive  pari  of  the  sentence  and  explain  away 
the  renutinder,  just  as  if  God  never  intended  that  the  remainder  **  to  thy 
Seed  will  I  give  this  lajid  to  inherit  should  likewise  be  fulfilled?  What 
faith  is  this,  to  accept  of  a  portion  literally  and  den^  the  remainder  fohtn 
joined  together  by  Ood  Himself.  Because  not  yet  realized,  is  that  a  reason 
that  it  never  will  be  accomplished  ?  Do  men  forget  how  long  (humanly 
speaking)  it  takes  for  covenanted  blessings  to  be  realized,  owing  to  the 
necessary  preliminary  me-asares?  Let  the  Scriptures  testify  on  these 
points,  and  with  reverent,  believing  hearts  let  tcs  receive  tJie  same,  especially 
when  a  crucified  and  resurrected  Abraham's  Seed  is  given  to  us  as  a  pledge 
of  its  ultimate  and  most  happy  realization.  That  Seed,  as  we  shall  show, 
is  yet  to  exhibit  a  most  triumphant  Redemptive  work  in  connection  with 
His  earthly  inheritance. 

Obs.  16.  This  enables  us  better  to  comprehend  the  passage  in  2  Cor. 
3  :  6  (already  referred  to  at  length,  under  Prop.  4,  Obs.  3)  :  "  Who  has 
made  us  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament ;  not  of  the  letter,  but  of 
the  spirit :  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life.'^  Let  the  reader 
notice  how  the  word  "  giveth  life,"  "  ouickeneth,"  is  directly  applied  to 
the  resurrection  in  1  Pet.  3  :  18  (comp.  Barnes'  admirable  comment,  Coffu 
loci),  and  in  other  places  ;  then  let  him  remember  how  the  covenant  for  its 
f  alfilment  necessitates  a  resurrection,  and  how  Jesus  has  amply  provided 
for  the  resurrection  of  His  believers,  and  in  the  light  of  this  renewed 
covenant  the  passage  is  easily  understood. 

Paul  says  that  they  are  made  sufficient,  competent  ministers  or  ezponnders  of  a  re- 
newed covenant  (which  remained  after  the  Mosaic  came  to  an  end),  not  of  the  letter  as 
Abraham  received  it  and  trusted  in  it,  but  of  the  Spirit,  as  it  has  been  unfolded  and 
ratified  by  the  appearance  of '  the  Seed,  His  death  and  resurrection,  etc.  ;  for  the  mere 
letter,  without  this  attestation  and  provision,  killeth,  i.e.  it  cannot  give  life  because 
although  Abraham  and  all  the  ancient  worthies  believed  in  it  yet  they  all  died  without 
receiving  the  promise.  Something  more  than  the  letter  is  required,  and  this  is  furnished 
in  Christ  whom  Paul  in  the  context  calls  **  the  Spirit."  The  Spirit  giveth  life,  i.e.  it 
insures  the  fulfilment  of  this  covenant  by  the  power  of  the  resurrection  (ch.  4  :  14),  see- 
ing that  the  dead  can  and  will  now  be  quickened.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  apos- 
tle is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  word  *'  quickeneth,"  and  by  a  comparison  of  chs.  1  :  9, 
14,  20,  22,  and  2  :  17  and  4  :  14  and  6  :  5,  in  the  same  epistle.  It  is  wrong  to  decry,  un. 
der  the  cloak  of  this  passage,  as  worthless  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Word,  and  we  can 
see  how  through  a  false  interpretation  of  it  (comp.  Prop.  4,  Obs.  3,  etc.),  the  floodgates 
of  professed  spiritual  interpretation  have  been  opened,  and  the  valuable  treasures  of 
God*s  promises  so  covered  over  with  man's  additions  that  they  are  unrecognizable.  No ! 
the  apostle  means  that  we  now,  in  a  covenant  renewed  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  and  by  His 
resurrection  from  among  the  dead,  have  immensely  more  than  the  mere  letter  originaUy 
given  and  which  in  itself  cannot  save  from  death  ;  for  now  we  have  the  Spirit,  which  in 
the  same  chapter  is  said  to  be  Christ,  who  **  giveth  life,"  i.e.  fully  ensuring  to  aU  who 
receive  the  promises  that  they  by  being  also  **  quickened  "  shaU  inherit  the  covenanted 
promises.    Christ  is  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  ;  without  Him  and  His  solemn  ratifying 
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acts,  the  Abrahamic  covenant  would  forever  remain  a  dead  Idler,    It  is  in  Him,  through 
Him,  by  Him,  and  for  Him,  that  it  is  given,  and  proceeds  to  its  final  aooomplishment. 

Obs.  17.  The  blood  of  the  covenant,  i.e.  the  blood  or  sacrifice  pertaining 
to  or  sealing  the  covenant,  brings  us,  if  received  by  faith,  i7ito  covenant 
relationship.  This  is  clearly  announced  in  Eph.  2  :  13,  ''  But  note  in 
Christ  JesuSy  ye  who  sometimes  were  afar  offy  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of 
Christ.'^  Notice  the  train  of  the  apostle's  reasoning  :  (1)  The  Jews  were 
nigh  (v.  17),  being  already  in  covenanted  relationship  ;  (2)  fche  Oentiles 
who  ''were  far  off,"  i.e.  not  in  such  a  covenanted  position,  are  now, 
when  believing  (otherwise  not),  brought  also  '*  nigh,"  i.e.  they  too  obtain 
an  interest  m  the  covenanted  blessing;s ;  (3)  this  covenanted  attitude 
brings  them  into  union  and  fellowship  with  tne  covenanted  people  of  God, 
''the  commonwealth  of  Israel;"  (4)  and  this,  enjoying  now  the  same 
privileges  and  hopes  of  the  covenanted  people,  makes  them  co-heirs  with 
the  inheritors  of  covenanted  promises ;  (5)  but  to  become  this  believing 
covenanted  people,  faith  (leading  to  obedience)  must  be  exercised  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  through  which  provision  is  made  for  fulfilment  of 
promises. 

Obs.  18.  The  covenant  being  thus  confirmed  in  Christ,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  (as  multitudes  do)  to  select  portions  of  it  for  belief,  and  reject  others 
as  unworthy  of  credence ;  or,  to  accept  of  one  part  as  literally  fulfilled, 
and  refuse  such  a  literalness  to  the  remaining  ;  or  to  receive  the  Seed  and 
then  disdainfully  refuse,  as  '^  carnal,  sensual,  lowering,"  etc.,  the  inherit- 
ing of  the  land.  It  is  not  to  be  set  aside  in  any  of  ite  features  ;  it  is  not 
to  be  limited  in  any  of  its  promises  ;  but  it  is  to  be  received  in  all  its 
statements,  as  writteji^  without  substitution^  change,  or  addition.  It  is 
Ood  that  projniseSy  not  man. 

Obs.  19.  We  Gentiles  should  be  careful  lest  we  fall  into  an  error  the 
reverse  of  the  Jewish.  The  Jews  at  the  First  Advent  believed  in  the 
covenant,  but  refusing  to  credit  the  fact  that  the  covenant  must  be  sealed 
with  the  blood  of  the  Messiah,  they  rejected  the  Seed  through  whom  alone 
the  covenant  can  be  realized.  The  error  of  many  Gentiles  now  is,  that 
while  receiving  the  crucified  One,  they  rpect  the  covenant  promises  and  do 
not  look  for  their  fulfilment,  as  recorded,  on  the  ground  tnat  it  would  be 
"  too  Jewish"  (comp.  Prop.  68).  The  latter  error,  while  not  so  fatal  as 
the  former,  obscures  the  truth,  and  destroys  the  wonderful  unity  of  the 
Bible. 

Obs.  20.  As  we  proceed  in  our  argument,  this  covenant  will  pour  a  flood 
of  light  on  many  precious  promises  linked  with  it.  Language,  otherwise 
dark,  becomes  easy  of  comprehension  :  dispensational  procedures,  other- 
wise dim  and  unaccountable,  become  precise  and  significant  in  their 
meaning  ;  the  preaching  of  John,  Jesus,  disciples,  and  apostles,  instead  of 
being  contradictory  or  accommodating  to  error,  is  found  consistent.  It 
explains  much  that  enables  us  the  more  clearly  to  perceive  and  appreciate 
a  regular  Divine  Plan  in  preparing  for  and  ultimately  establishing  the 
Theocratic  Kingdom  under  the  Messiah.  It  tells  us,  as  nothing  else  can, 
why  the  Oentiles  must  be  grafted  in,  why  "  blindness  in  part  is  happened 
to  Israel  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  is  come  in.     And  so  all  Israel 
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shall  be  saved,  as  it  is  written  :  There  shall  come  out  of  Zion  a  Deliverer^ 
and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacobs  for  this  is  my  covenant  with 
tliem.^'  It,  and  it  alone>  as  the  outgrowths  from  it  are  developed,  gives  ns 
a  strict  historical,  providential,  doctrinal,  and  Divine  Unity  of  Purpose 
in  the  Word  (comp.  e.g.  Props.  182,  184,  186,  187,  194,  and  196). 

Obs.  21.  Persons  under  the  inflnence  of  an  entire  New  Covenant  theory 
make  the  Gospel  to  begin  with  the  Incarnation,  or  the  death  of  Jesus,  or 
the  call  of  the  Gentiles.  But  this  is  a  mistake;  for  **  the  Gospel"  is 
already  contained  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  so  that  (Gal.  3  :  8)  God 
*' preached  the  Gospel  before  unto  Abraham,'*  and  (Heb.  4:2)*'  unto  us 
was  the  Gospel  preached,  as  well  as  unto  them,^^  i.e.  the  Fathers,  only  that 
with  a  covenant  reconfirmed,  "  the  Gospel"  is  clearer  in  sound,  and  far 
more  faith-inspiring.  Now,  instead  of  having  the  eye  of  faith  solely 
directed  to  the  future  for  the  Seed  as  it  once  was,  it  is  directed  to  the  Seed 
as  Ue  came  at  the  First  Advent,  and,  hopeful  at  what  it  sees  thus  far,  it 
looks  onward  to  the  Seed,  glorified,  as  He  shall  come  again. 

Obs.  22.  It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  and  yet  its  importance  will 
justify  it,  that  this  Abrahamic  covenant  was  always  received  by  faith, 
simple  faith.  Thus  the  Patriarchs,  the  ancient  worthies,  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  and  many  others,  have  received  it.  It  demands  to-day  the  same 
simple,  confiding  faith  exercised  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  only  that, 
in  view  of  what  God  has  done  to  verify  it  through  Christ,  we  are  less 
excusable  if  we  do  not  entertain  such  faith. 

Alas  !  how  little  of  such  faith  is  prevalent.  Reason  and  Philosophy  linked  with  unbe- 
lief, cannot  possibly  comprehend  tiie  covenant,  for  it  is  nnited  with  the  miracnlons,  the 
Supematural.  Hence  its  promises  are  idle  dreams.  But  even  professed  believers  are 
nnwiUiug  to  believe  and  coolly  ask,  how  this  and  that  is  to  be  accomplished,  jnst  as  if  no 
Omnipotent  God  had  given  the  promises.  Unbelief  even,  not  seeing  the  connection  of 
these  promises  with  the  Second  Advent  (therefore  called  "  the  blessed  hope"),  deliber- 
ately proposes  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Second  Advent  itself  as  an  addition  made  by 
enthusiastic  foUowers.  Now  the  clamor  is,  to  have  everything  demonstrated  and  leave 
nothing  to  faith.  But  this  is  fundamentally  opposed  to  a  Scriptural  attitude  and  a 
Christian  character.  Science  and  unbelief  joined  may  in  fancied  triumph  and  scorn 
ask,  hoxo  this  and  that  can  be  accomplished,  and  we  may,  like  the  Patriarchs,  be  utterly 
unable  to  explain,  yet  this  should  not  prevent  ns  from  clinging  to  a  covenant  rendered 
the  more  credible  and  estimable,  the  more  worthy  of  faith  and  hope,  by  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  the  earnest  of  blessing  that  we  receive.  Brethren,  fellow- 
Qentiles,  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  ever  was,  that ''  salixition  is  of  the  Jews  /"  and'if,  owing 
to  their  fall,  we  have  been  brought  in  by  faith,  let  us  exercise  such  faith  in  humble  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  dependence  on  a  covenanted  people,  lest  we  be  "  high-minded**  (as 
Paul  warns  us  Rom.  11  :  20),  and  also  be  cut  off  on  account  of  our  unbelief  and  being 
**  wise  in  our  own  conceits.'*  It  is  saddening  to  think  how  many  ministers  and  churches 
there  are,  professedly  believing  and  even  pious  and  devoted  to  much  truth,  of  whom  it 
can  be  truthfully  said,  that  they  have  no  faith  ia  "  ihe  everlasting  covenant,**  saving  per- 
haps that  in  some  spiritual  way  all  the  blessings  are  to  be  heaped  on  the  Gentiles,  or  that 
all  has  been  perfected  at  the  First  Advent  so  <£at  it  concerns  us  little. 

Obs,  23.  The  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  presupposes  the  covenants. 
Hence  the  New  Test.  Scriptures  begin  with  taking  the  Abrahamic  and 
Davidic  covenants  for  granted,  as  smnething  well  known  and  correctly 
apprehended.  These  fundamentals  of  knowledge  were  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  national  faith,  were  so  constantly  the  subjects  suggestive  of  hopeful 
anticipations  of  future  glory,  that  no  necessity  existed  for  their  recapitula- 
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tion.  Allusions  to  them,  confirmatory  teaching,  a  consistent  harmony  with 
their  promises,  is  all  that  is  required,  and  this  is  abundantly  found  in 
every  writer. 

Oba.  24.  Let  a  peculiarity,  attached  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  covenant, 
be  deeply  pondered,  viz.  :  that  in  the  history  of  a  partial  fulfilment  in  the 
past,  it  has  never  yet  been  so  realized  as  to  meet  the  natural  wisdom  of 
man,  or  to  answer  to  the  general  anticipations  of  the  period  when  thus 
fulfilled.  Observe  this  procedure  in  the  very  beginning,  when  Abraham, 
contrary  to  all  human  expectations,  raised  up  Seed  in  the  covenanted  line 
against  the  course  of  nature.  And  down  to  the  miraculous  birth  of 
Abraham's  pre-eminent  Seed,  all  things  were  so  ordered  that  they  did  not 
meet  the  expectations  of  the  mass  of  the  nation.  The  Advent  itself, 
a  strictly  literal  fulfilment,  did  not  meet  the  hopes  entertained  by  the 
Jews.  The  calling  of  the  GenMles,  to  raise  up  a  seed  unto  Abraham,  was 
a  thing  unanticipated.  Judging  from  the  writings  of  the  Church,  its 
expectations  have  been  repeatedly  disappointed,  so  much  so  that  now  men 
deliberately  and  unhesitatmgly  deny  some  of  the  most  precious  promises  of 
the  covenants,  both  relating  to  the  Christ  and  His  co-heirs,  as  e.g.  the 
restoration  of  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  and  the  inheriting  of  the 
land.  Analogy  teaches  us  what  prophecy  distinctlv  announces,  that  at  the 
period  when  this  covenant  is  to  be  most  amply  fulfilled  by  the  Christ  who 
confirmed  it,  the  multitude  including  the  kings  and  nations  of  the  earth, 
will  be  arrayed  against  it,  will  have  no  faith  in  its  realization.  This,  alone, 
should  make  us  thoughtful  and  careful. 

Now,  as  inastrative  of  our  position  in  general,  we  may  give  the  views  of  two  writers. 
Take  e.g.  J>r.  Brown  {Com.  Bom.  11  :  29,  to  which  special  attention  is  invited  because  of 
his  being  Post-Millenarian  and  a  writer  against  ns),  and  he  sJlows  the  connection  of  the 
covenant  with  the  future  conversion  and  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation.  He  refers  to 
the  irrevocable  nature  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  view  of  the  unchangeableness  of 
God,  as  it  applies  to  **  the  final  destiny  of  the  Israeli  tish  nation,"  saying  :  ''It  is  clear 
that  the  perpetuity  through  all  time  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  is  the  thing  here  afiSrmed. 
And  lest  any  should  say  that  though  Israel,  as  a  nation  has  *  no  destiny  at  aU  under  the 
Gospel,  but  as  a  people  disappeared  from  the  stage  when  the  middle  w^l  of  partition 
was  broken  down,  yet  the  Abrahamic  covenant  stiU  endures  in  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, made  up  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  one  undistinguished  mass  of  redeemed  men  under 
the  Gospel,  the  apostle,  as  if  to  preclude  that  supposition,  expressly  states  that  the  very 
Israel  who,  as  concerning  the  Gospel,  are  regarded  as  '  enemies  for  the  Gentiles'  sakes,' 
are  *  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sake ; '  and  it  is  in  proof  of  this  that  he  adds,  '  For  the  gifts  and 
calling  of  God  are  wUhout  repentance.'  But  in  what  sense  are  the  now  unbeUevmg  and 
excluded  children  of  Israel  *  beloved  for  the  fathers*  sakes  ? '  Not  merely  from  ances- 
tral recoUections,  as  one  looks  with  fond  interest  on  the  child  of  a  dear  friend  for  that 
friend's  sake  (Dr.  Arnold) — a  beautiful  thought,  and  not  foreign  to  Scripture  in  this  very 
matter  (see  2  Ghron.  20  :  7  ;  Isa.  41  :  8) — but  it  is  from  ancestral  connections  and  obliga- 
tions, or  their  lineal  descent  from,  and  oneness  in,  covenant  with  the  fathers  with  whom 
God  originally  estabUshed  it.  In  other  words,  the  natural  Israel — not '  the  remnant  of 
them  according  to  the  election  of  grace, '  but  the  nation,  sprung  from  Abraham  according 
to  the  flesh — are  still  an  elect  people,  and  as  such  *  behved.*  The  very  same  love  which 
chose  the  &thers  and  rested  on  tne  others  as  a  parent  stem  of  the  nation,  still  rests  on 
their  descendants  at  large,  and  wiU  yet  recover  them  from  unbelief,  and  reinstate  them  in 
the  family  of  6rod."  In  a  note  (6),  he  adds  :  *'  God's  covenant  with  Abraham  and  his 
natural  seed,  is  a  perpetual  covenant,  in  equal  force  under  the  Gospel  as  before  it.  Therefore 
it  is  that  the  Jews  as  a  nation  still  survive,  in  spite  of  all  the  laws  which,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, have  either  extinguished  or  destroyed  the  identity  of  other  nations.  And 
therefore  it  is  that  the  Jews  as  a  nation  wiU  yet  be  restored  to  the  family  of  God,  through 
the  subjection  of  their  proud  hearts  to  Him  whom  they  have  pierced."  Then  take  a 
Pre-MiUenarian  :  Fausset  {Com.  Jer.  31  :  31)  says  of  this  passage,  which  so  many  apply 
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to  a  present  fulfilment :  ''  The  new  corenant  ia  made  with  literal  Israel  and  Jndah,  not 
with  the  spiritual  Israel,  i.e.  belieyers,  except  secondarily,  and  as  grafted  on  the  stock  of 
Israel  (Kom.  11  :  16-27).  For  the  whole  subject  of  chs.  30  and  31,  is  the  restoration  of  the 
Hebrews  (ch.  30  :  4,  7.  10, 18.  and  ch.  31  :  7,  10, 11,  23,  24,  27,  36).  With  *  the  remnant 
according  to  the  election  of  grace '  in  Israel,  the  new  covenant  has  already  taken  effect 
But  with  regard  to  the  whole  noHon,  its  realization  is  reserved  for  the  last  days,  to  whic^ 
Paul  refers  this  prophecy  in  an  abridged  form  (Bom.  11  :  27)."  Gomp.  e.g.  Bzek.  36  :  26, 
27,  and  context. 
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Proposition  51,  The  relation  that  the  Kingdom  sustains  to  "  the 
covenants  of  promise^''*  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  pi^ophedes 
pertaining  to  tlie  Kingdom, 

All  predictions,  all  promises,  all  preparative  measures,  relatmg 
to  the  Kingdom,  are  ha^ed  on^  and  result  from^  these  covenants. 
The  prophecies  constantly  keep  in  view  what  God  has  covenanted 
and  confirmed  by  oath,  and  enlarge  and  expand  the  same  by  amplifi- 
cation, explanation,  etc.  Therefore,  to  appreciate  the  utterances  of 
the  prophets,  notice  must  continually  be  taken  of  the  foundation 
upon  which  they  are  erected.  To  isolate  them  is  to  defeat  one  in- 
tent of  prophecy,  viz.  :  to  instruct  us  in  the  manner  by  which  God 
will  ultimately  fulfil  His  covenants  and  establish  His  Theocratic  rule 
over  the  nations. 

Obs.  1.  The  one  covenant  singles  out  Abraham  and  his  seed^  and,  in  the 
words  of  another  (Fairbairn,  On  Proph.y  p.  189),  •*  linked  indissoluhly  with 
it  the  better  destinies  of  the  world.^'  The  other  covenant  promises  the  same 
Seed,  narrowed  down  in  the  Davidic  line,  a  specific  thro7ie  and  Kingdom 
from  which  "  the  better  destinies  of  the  world  ''  are  secured.  This  con- 
nection is  observed  by  the  prophets,  and  is  held  up  so  prominently  that 
many  writers  (however  they  explain  it)  have  designated  it  as  "  the 
Abrahamic  type,"  or  **  the  Davidic  tjpe."  Whatever  additions  are  made 
to  these  two  (really  one,  as  the  latter  is  only  an  amplification  of  the  other 
in  one  of  its  aspects,  or  rather,  perhaps,  an  outgrowth  preparatory  to  a 
realization  of  the  other)  covenants,  they  spring  from  them  as  from  a  rooty 
and  give  ample  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  covenants  sending  them 
forth,  and  consequently  afford  additional  assurances  of  a  continued  de- 
velopment toward  completeness. 

Hence,  in  interpreting  prophecy,  it  shonld  be  observed  how  it  is  founded  on,  and 
nnited  with,  the  covenants  ;  and  any  interpretation,  however  plansible,  which  militates 
against  them,  which  contradicts  or  changes  their  promises,  should  at  once  be  discarded  as 
of  foreign  origin.  For  it  is  nnreasonable  to  snppose  that  Ood  will  invalidate  the  most 
solemnly  given  of  all  His  revelations,  or  that  the  Spirit  will  deliberately  contradict  Him- 
self in  His  ntterances.  Therefore,  e.g.,  aU  applications  of  prophecy  which  do  not  incor- 
porate as  fundamental  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  is  radicaUy  defective,  simply  because 
It  makes  the  fulfilment  of  the  Davidic  covenant  an  utter  impossibility.  To  rid  ourselves 
of  the  covenant,  and  the  prophecies  relating  thereto,  by  spiritualizing,  etc.,  is  unworthy 
of  teath  in  GkKl's  promises. 

Obs.  2.  God  is  jealous  of  His  covenanted  Word,  and  after  having  con- 
firmed it  by  oath,  by  the  sending  of  His  Son,  etc.,  He  presents  it  in  a 
form,  through  additional  revelation,  admirably  adapted  to  test  the  faithot 
His  people.  Much  of  it,  the  most  precious  portion  of  it,  the  distinctive 
features  of  it,  still  belong  to  the  future  and  are  dependent  upon  the  Sec. 
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Advent  of  Jesas,  the  Messiah.  Hence  the  predictions  of  the  Old  and  Ne^ 
Test.,  unless  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  covenant,  ca;i;io/  be  duly  appre- 
hended. They  only  form  additional  links  to  a  previously  forged  chain, 
and  the  places  in  wnich  they  fit  inust  be  found  and  matched.  God  having 
supplied  the  material,  and  given  the  key  for  placing  them  in  the  covenant, 
is  pleased  with  the  faith  that  honors  His  oath-bound  Word. 

Obs.  3.  We  see  the  fatal  mistake  of  those  systems  of  Biblical  and 
Systematic  Theology,  which  entirely  ignore  the  bavidic  covenant.  The 
Abrahamic  covenant,  probably,  obtains  the  merest  mention  ;  the  Davidic 
is  not  noticed,  although  confirmed  as  strongly  as  language  can  make  it ; 
and  both  are  practically  discarded  for  the  most  elaborate  theories  concern- 
ing covenants  of  grace  (just  as  if  there  were  not  such^ — covenants  made 
some  time  in  the  ages  of  eternity,  etc.  The  result  loUows,  that  theso 
covenants,  being  more  or  less  (especially  the  Davidic)  deemed  unessential  to 
the  development  of  doctrine,  a  one-sided,  defective  system  arises,  lacking 
unity  ;  and,  in  addition,  a  large  portion  of  Scripture  relating  to  these 
covenants,  particularly  prophecy,  is  either  passed  by  without  incorporation, 
or  else  so  spiritualized  tnat  it  may  somehow  fit  into  the  hypothesis. 

To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  a  departure  so  wide  from  the  Hcriptnral  standard? 
Need  we  wonder,  when  the  Bible  testimony  is  so  much  ignored,  that  men  to-day  are 
afraid  to  adopt  its  covenanted  language  ;  that  the  early  Patristic  Theology  is  oast  aside  as 
too  '*  carnal  ;'*  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  is  covered  with  a  heap  of  rabbish, 
the  accnmulated  work  of  Alexandrian  philosophers,  monks,  Popish  schoolmen,  mystics, 
etc.,  who  could  not  make  these  covenants  blend  with  their  systems.  Is  it  not  true,  that 
if  a  man  were  to  present  the  Davidic  covenant  and  the  Scriptures  relating  to  it,  and  the 
hope  to  the  world  contained  in  it,  to  almost  any  congregation  throughout  the  laud,  he 
would  be  regarded,  such  is  the  ignorance  on  the  subject,  as  foolish  in  his  belief  and  as 
weak  in  his  inteUect  ?  What  has  caused  this  change,  and  who  are  responsible  for  it  ? 
Let  us  repeat :  it  is  a  fundamental  defect  in  any  professed  system  of  Biblical  truth,  when 
it  endeavors  to  give  an  e^ibit  of  doctrines  of  God  and  of  Christ  without  incorporating 
as  living  roots  those  blessed,  precious  *'  covenants  of  promise."  Instead  of  erecting  new 
foundations  and  building  on  them,  we  have  them  already  laid  and  built  upon  in  the 
Word. 

Obs,  4.  The  Church  is  *'  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone"  (Eph. 
2  :  20).  This  includes,  of  course,  their  teaching  and  the  doctrines  per- 
taining to  Christ.  Nothing  is  fundamental  in  the  Christian  svstem  which 
cannot  be  found  in  their  writings,  and  this  embraces  a  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Test,  as  well  as  of  the  New,  and  particularly  the  things  relating  to 
Jesus  Christ.*  Now,  the  great  theme  of  both  the  prophets  and  the  apostles, 
and  which  appertains  so  largely  to  Jesus,  is  that  of  the  Messianic  Kinadmny 
and  this  is  specially  contained  in  the  Davidic  covenant  and  the  prophecies 
Insulting  from  the  same  found  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Obs.  5.  The  rejection  of  these  covenants  in  their  totality,  and  a  re- 
sultant  spiritualistic    conception   of    the  Kingdom,  with  a*  consequent 

*  To  indicate  that  we  do  not  force  a  meaning,  we  leave  one  of  our  opponents  give  us 
the  intent  or  spirit  of  the  passage.  Thus  Barnes,  Com.  loci,  says  :  *'  That  is,  the  doc- 
trines of  Divine  revelation,  wheUxer  communicated  hy  prophets  or  apostles^  were  laid  at 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Ohurch.  It  was  not  founded  on  philosophy,  or  tradition, 
or  on  human  laws,  or  on  a  venerable  antiquity,  but  on  the  great  truths  which  God  had 
revealed." 
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mystical  treatment  of   the  propbcies,  lead  some  of  onr  most  eminent 
writers  to  present  utterly  unwarranted  doctrinal  constructions. 

We  append  several  additional  (comp.  e.g.  Prop.  50,  itl.,  Obs.  10,  12,  etc.)  illustra- 
tions. Dr.  Mej'er  {Com,  Matt.  3:2)  says  :  '*  With  Christ  and  the  apostles  the  idea  of  a 
Messianic  Kingdom  is  not  national  but  universal,  >i.e.  so  that  the  participation  in  it  is 
not  conceived  as  depending  on  a  connection  with  Abraham,  but  on  faith  in  Christ.'* 
Here  is  a  mixture  of  things  which,  as  joined  together,  are  misleading.  Why  did  Christ 
and  the  apostles  at  first  confine  themselves  to  the  Jewish  nation,  if  the  Kingdom  was  not 
national  ?  (Comp.  Props.  54  to  69. )  If  there  is  no  connection  with  Abraham,  why  ac- 
counted as  his  seed,  inherit  with  him,  etc.  ?  (Comp.  note  to  Obs.  10,  under  third  di- 
vision of  Prop.  50.)  The  Kingdom,  the  Theocracy,  is  first  national  as  covenanted,  but 
this  forms  the  basis,  as  the  prophets  predict,  from  which  it  tciU  be  extended  into  a  univer- 
sal dominion.  The  inheritance  of  David's  Son  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  universal 
Theocratic  reign.  While  it  is  true  that  GentUes,  all  believers,  inherit  the  Kingdom  be- 
cause of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  the  promises  remain  covenanted  to 
Abraham  and  his  seed,  and  that  it  is  by  this  very  faith  they  become  (are  adopted  as)  his 
seed  and  thus  inheritors.  It  is  a  sad  mistaking  of  **  the  hope  of  our  calling"  to  deny 
'*  a  connection  with  Abraham. "  However  done  by  various  theologians,  it  is,  in  fact, 
allowing  one  important  truth  to  overshadow  and  obliterate  another  of  great  value. 
Again  :  Neander  {Life  of  Chrustf  p.  20),  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Davidic  covenant,  with 
the  prophecies  pertaining  thereto,  informs  us  that  David  being  a  type  of  Christ,  is  a  rea- 
son why  Christ  is  sprung  from  the  line  of  David.  It  is  no  reason  whatever  ;  the  valid 
reason  lies  in  the  covenanted  Theocratic  promise^  that  a  8on  of  David  should,  at  some  future 
time,  receive  David's  throne  and  Kingdom,  etc.  But  the  same  author  proceeds  {His, 
Plant,  Oh.  Church,  vol.  1,  p.  506,  footnote)  to  tell  us  :  **  Paul  himself,  to  the  common 
Jewish  idea  of  a  Messiah  belonging,  as  a  descendant  of  David,  peculiarly  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  who  would  never  break  through  the  forms  of  their  Theocracy,  in  Bom.  1  :  3,  4, 
describes  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  who  by  natural  descent  belonged  to  thep  osterity  of 
David,  but  evinced  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  a  powerful  manner  by  His  resurrec- 
tion through  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  is,  after  His  resurrection  He  divested  Himself  of  all 
those  peculiar,  earthly  national  relations  in  which  He  appeared  to  stand  as  a  native  Jew 
of  the  family  of  David."  One  stands  amazed  at  such  bold  interpretation  (comp.  e.g. 
Props.  81,  82,  84,  200,  203,  204,  122,  etc.).  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  promises  given  to 
David,  that  his  Son,  **  according  to  the  flesh**  (in  His  humanity,  Acts  2  :  30,  comp.  with 
Kom.  1  :  3,  etc.),  should  reign  as  David's  Son  on  his  throne?  Besides,  the  Kingdom  is 
never  promised  to  the  Son  of  God,  but  invariably  to  the  Son  of  Man  (Prop.  81),  because  it 
is  not  the  Diviliity  but  the  Humanity  that  is  brought  into  covenanted  relationship  with 
God.  No  !  the  resurrection  and  the  subsequent  glorification  has  7iot  stripped  Him  of 
His  Humanity  or  of  His  earthly  relations.  They  only  qualify  Him  the  better  to  carry 
out  the  promises  relating  to  that  Humanity.  He  is  to-day  David's  Son,  the  covenanted 
Seed,  who  shall  fulfil  the  promises.  To^ay  He  glories  in  the  message  that  He  sends  us 
(Rev.  22  :  16),  "  lam  (continues  to  be)  the  rod  and  offspring  of  David.**  Paul  makes  no 
such  erroneous  deductions,  as  Neander  supposes  ;  far  from  it,  as  he  unmistakably  shows 
in  the  same  epistle  in  the  fulfilment  of  covenanted  blessings.  Such  illustrations  could 
be  multiplied,  but  these  sufficiently  serve  to  show  that  if  men  once  cast  aside  the  cov- 
enants, then,  their  views  of  the  Kingdom  being  antagonistic  to  those  covenants,  all  Script- 
ure, and  even  the  person  of  Jesus,  must  bend  to  their  preconceived  theories. 

Obs.  6.  By  observing  this  relationship  of  the  covenants  and  of  prophecy  to 
the  Kingdom,  those  erroneous  deductions  are  at  once  removed,  which 
writers  of  ability  have  drawn  from  alleged  differences  in  the  teaching  of  the 
apostles.  One  party,  it  is  asserted,  derive  their  Christianity  from  a 
Jewish  covenanted  standpoint ;  and  another,  theirs  from  a  form  distinctive 
from  the  Old  Jewish  covenanted  relation.  This  has  led  to  a  false  distinc- 
tion or  classification,  called  the  Petriue,  Pauline,  and  Johannine  Theol- 
ogies. The  simple  truth  is,  that  they  all  unite  in  tJiia  reneioed  covenant 
as  a  central  point ;  all  insist  upon  our  becoming  engrafted  among  the 
covenanted  people  (the  children  of  Abraham)  through  faith  in  Christ, 
and  that  all  express  their  faith  in,  and  hope  for,  a  realization  of  tho 
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covenanted  promises  through  Jesas  at  the  Sec.  Advent.  While  there  is 
some  diversity  in  their  manner  of  expressing  truths  resulting  from  tempera- 
ment, style,  etc.,  instead  of  being  in  conflict  with  ''  the  sure  mercies  of 
David/'  they  are  unanwious  in  holding  up  the  original '' everlasting 
covenant"  confirmed  by  the  death  of  Jesus  (comp.  e.g.  rrops.  187-191). 

Ois.  7.  One  reason  why  so  many  Messianic  predictions  in  the  Old  Test, 
especially  in  the  Psalms,  are  explained  away  as  relating  to  David,  Solomon, 
Hezekiah,  etc.,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  prophecies  do  not  agree  with 
the  writers*  preconceived  notions  of  the  covenants  and  of  a  spiritual 
Kingdom.  The  covenanted  foundation  of  the  predictions  is  overlooked  or 
perverted,  and,  of  course,  the  snperstracture  is  correspondingly  untenable. 
Thus  valuable  Scripture  is  given  up  to  unbelief.  Even  pious  and  able 
writers,  who  recognize  such  passages  as  Messianic,  under  the  influence  of 
the  idea  formed  of  the  covenants  and  Kingdom,  will  call  the  very  words 
given  (as  they  admit)  by  God  **  very  one-sided  "  (as  e.g.  Kurtz,  nis.  Old 
Cov.y  vol.  3,  p.  438,  on  Balaam's  prophecy),  because  they  seem  to  them 
too  earthly  or  too  Jewish,  forgetting  that  the  Theocracy  proclaimed 
pertains  both  to  this  earth  and  to  the  Jewish  nation. 

Obs.  8.  The  covenants  outline  the  Plan  of  the  Divine  Purpose  ;  prophecy 
partially /?///?  up  and  deepens  the  lines  thus  drawn.  Agreeing  with  Iiengs- 
tenberg,  *rairbairn,  and  others,  that  the  prophets  are  not  mere  soothsayers 
to  predict  future  events,  and  that  their  predictions  are  based  on  something 
higher  than  mere  foretelling,  yet  we  dare  not  ^o  so  far  as  they  do  in  saying 
that  '*  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  future  is  itself  a  matter  of  indifference." 
The  knowledge  of  the  future  is  an  important  and  essential  element  to  a 
correct  apprehension  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation. 

The  prediction  being  a  foreshadowing  of  Gk)d'8  purposes,  must  necessarily  relate  to 
the  f  atore  ;  and  as  we  yalne  truth,  all  such  information  imparted,  even  the  slightest, 
possesses  great  weight.  They  add  to  onr  knowledge  of  the  covenants  and  Kingdom, 
and  God  Himself  regards  all  snch  testimony,  derived  from  a  foreknowledge  of  the  fntnre, 
as  evidence  of  inspiration,  credibility,  etc.  Besides  this,  as  our  hopes  aU  lay  in  the 
future,  and  the  covenants  upon  which  these  hopes  are  based  give  the  merest  outlines, 
we  need  these  extended  and  enlarged  in  order  the  better  to  appreciate  them.  A  neglect 
of  prediction,  therefore,  is  a  weakening  of  tendered  strength  and  a  diminishing  of 
offered  hopes.  The  covenants  themselves,  in  their  most  precious  aspects,  relate  to  the 
future,  and  now  for  any  additional  information  respecting  them,  we  are  dependent  on 
that  class  of  men  to  whom  Qod  by  His  Spirit  vouchsafed  a  knowledge  of  the  future. 
Prophecy  thus  becomes  more  than  *'  a  prediction  of  some  contingent  circumstance  or 
event  in  the  future,  received  by  immediate  and  direct  revelation  ;'*  for  it  is  a  communi- 
cation or  message  from  God,  a  prehistoric  record  of  the  Dimjie  Purpose,  and  if  properly 
linked  together  forms  a  continuous  chain  of  evidence,  evincing  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
Plan  in  establishing  the  Kingdom.  To  perceive  this  unity,  so  confirmatory  to  faith,  a 
knowledge  of  the  future  is  indispensably  necessary  ;  hence  it  is  graciously  given,  that 
we  may,  beholding  the  future  as  present,  see  the  unfolding  of  covenanted  grace,  realize 
the  evidences  of  a  prevailing  Sovereignty  uf  the  Most  High,  and  have  excited  within  us 
faith,  childlike  trust,  hope,  and  love. 

Obs.  0.  HistorjT  does  not  become,  as  some  make  it,  a  measure  of 
prophecy  concerning  the  Kingdom  ;  and  hence,  to  make  history  accord 
with  a  notion  entertained  respecting  the  Kingdom,  prophecy  must  be  so 
spiritualized  and  explained  as  to  correspond  with  the  standard  adopted. 
No  !  History  is  only  a  toitfiess  to  the  fact  that  the  history  of  the  Chorch 
and  world,  as  it  progresses,  is  foreknown  to  God,  and  that  He  orders  all 
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things  in  snch  a  manner  that  what  He  purposes  to  perform  shall  be 
ultimately  accomplished.  History,  instead  of  being  a  measni-er  of  that 
which  so  largely  pertains  to  the  futare,  only  gives  us  the  assurance,  from 
the  testimony  of  the  past  and  present,  that  all  God's  predictions  will  be 
verified  in  actual  accomplishment. 

Thus  e.g.  it  is  predicted  that  at  the  close  of  this  dispensatioii  the  nations  of  the  earth 
shall  be  arrayed  against  the  tmth,  the  church  shall  be  persecuted,  etc.  ;  now  those  who 
li^e  during  or  at  that  period  will  see  history  (i.e.  fulfilment)  bearing  witness  to  the  truth- 
fulness  of  Gk>d  ;  and  more,  they,  if  believing  and  receptive  of  the  testimony,  wiU  know, 
in  the  faith  of  additional  predictions,  that  this  arrogant  union  of  the  enemy  is  doomed 
to  a  terrible  overthrow,  and  that,  however  victorious  for  a  time,  it  cannot  retard  the 
Divine  Purpose  concerning  the  Kingdom.  History  may  reliantly  testify  to  fulfilment, 
but  it  cannot  measure  prophecy  by  the  fulfilment,  simply  because  the  prophecy  includes 
the  foreknowledge  of  God,  a  divinely  inspired  Plan,  covenants  as  its  foundation  to 
which  it  stands  related,  and  Christ  in  His  l^eocratic  ordering  as  its  goal.  Besides 
this,  prophecy  contains,  indeed,  that  which  becomes  historical  reality,  not  because  God 
predicts  and  then  cause?  or  aUows  the  fulfilment,  but  because  He  foreknows  what  will 
arise  through  the  free  agency  of  man  and  permits  it,  and  yet,  in  view  of  such  knowledge, 
provides  means  and  agencies  to  counteract  the  evil  and  cazry  out  His  own  purposes. 
Thus  e.g.  He  foreteUs  the  successive  beasts  in  Daniel,  the  beasto  in  Revelation,  etc.,  and 
as  the  time  arrives  they  respectively  appear,  but  affirmative  as  they  are  and  ever  wOl  be 
to  the  truth  of  prophecy,  their  naked  history  by  no  means  exhausts  the  meaning  of  the 
predictions,  wluch  stand  related  to  a  progressive .  and  ever-maturing  Divine  Purpose. 
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Proposition  52.    The  promises  pertaining  to  tlie  Kingdma^  as 
gvven  in  the  covenants^  wUl  be  strictly  fulfilled. 

This  already  follows  from  Props.  4,  21,  22,  23,  31,  32,  33,  36,  39, 
40,  42,  43.  44,  47,  48,  49,  50,  and  51.  A  covenant  must,  in  the 
nature  oi  the  case,  be  understood  by  the  parties  to  whom  it  is 
given  ;  the  language  employed  is  that  ordinarily  used,  so  that  the 
ideas  intended  may  be  accurately  expressed.  This  has  been  shown 
under  Prop.  48.  In  connection  with  the  same,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  a  partial  literal  fulfilment  in  the  coming  of  the  Seed, 
should  influence  us  to  believe  that  the  remainder  will  likewise  be 
thu^  verified. 

Obs.  1.  Among  the  promises  that  remain  niifalfilled,  bnfc  which  we 
claim  shall  be  fully  realized  in  their  plain  grammatical  sefise,  one  is  selected 
that  is  either  generally  denied  or  totally  explained  away.  We  refer  to  the 
express,  most  explicit  promise  in  the  Davidic  covenant  (comp.  Prop.  49, 
III.),  that  David's  Son  (viz.  :  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Scriptures  testify)  should 
persoiially  occupy  and  reign  on  David's  throne  and  in  David's  Kingdom, 
I.e.  He  should  appear  as  the  Theocratic  King  over  the  restored  Theocratic 
Kingdom.  This  possession  of  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  equally  precise  phraseology  of  the  prophets  and  the  angel, 
as  e.g.  Isa.  9  :  6-7,  Jer.  33  :  14^16,  Luke  1  :  30-33.  That  David  himself 
expected  a  literal  fxilfilment  of  the  promise  is  evident  from  his  language 
which  follows  the  giving  of  the  covenant ;  and  in  this  literal  anticipation 
of  the  promise  he  returns  thanks  to  God  and  praises  Him  for  thus  selecting 
his  house  for  honor  and  in  thus  establishing  it  for  the  ages,  even  forever 
(2  Sam.  7  :  8,  etc.,  1  Chron.  17  :  16,  etc.).  It  is  presumption  to  suppose 
that  David  returned  thanks,  and  thus  prayed  under  a  mistaken  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  covenant.  The  reasons  for  a  literal  fulfilment  follow  in  the 
next  observation. 

Lather  on  the  Second  Psalm  (qnoted  by  Dr.  Seiss,  Last  TvrMS^  p.  254)  uses  language 
indicative  of  faith  in  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  covenant,  in  a  Uteral  personal  reign- 
ing of  Jesns  Christ  on  the  throne  of  David,  that  we  reproduce  it.  **  Christ  was  ap- 
pointed King  upon  the  holy  Moutd  Zion.  This  is  pariicularly  to  be  remarked  ;  for  the 
Holy  Ghost  mentions  the  corporeal  Zion,  that  we  may  be  assured  that  this  King  is  divinely 
appointed,  and  is  a  real  Man.  .  .  .  The  Person  and  the  place  are  appointed  and 
made  known.  The  Person  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  He  is  King  in  Zion  ;  that  is,  the  Son 
of  David,  and  the  heir  of  David  ;  and  He  who  was  promised  to  David  to  be  the  King  over 
the  ciraimcised  pex)ple  over  whom  David  reigned.  We  are,  therefore,  to  expect  this  man 
to  teach  in  Zion,  and  to  reveal  Himself  in  Zion,  because  He  is  appointed  of  God  to  be 
King  in  Zion.  .  .  .  The  eternal  Father  Himself  crowned  Him  to  be  King  of  Zion, 
on  Mount  Zion,  in  the  City  of  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  yet  bom  a 
man  corporeally,  that  He  might  receive  the  ihrone  of  His  Father  David,  and  rule  in  Zion.** 
Even  extravagance  and  fanaticism  has  attempted  to  cloak  its  enormities  by  using  the  cov- 
enanted language,  as  e.g.  John  of  Leyden  (with  the  Anabaptists  at  Munster,  Michelet'8 
Life  of  Luther,  p.  234)  was  ordained  to  reign  over  the  whole  earth,  professing  (according 
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to  a  prophet  who,  1534  annotmced  it)  "  to  occupy  the  throne  of  David" — the  absurdity 
of  which  appears  that  no  throne  of  David  was  ever  at  Mnnster  (hence  he  spiritualized  it 
to  make  it  applicable),  and  the  enormity  is  aggravated  by  assuming  that  which  only  be- 
longs to  Jesus  the  Christ. 

Obs.  2.  If  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  is  to  be  nnderstood  ZtV^ra/?!/, 
then  all  other  promises  necessarily  follow  ;  and  as  the  reception  of  this 
literal  fulfilment  forms  tlm  main  difficulty  in  the  minds  of  many^  a  briefr 
statement  of  reasons  why  it  mast  be  received,  is  in  place.  1.  It  is  solemnltf 
cove7iantedy  confirmed  by  oath,  and  hence  cannot  be  altered  or  broken.  2. 
The  grammatical  sense  alone  is  becoming  a  covenant.  3.  The  impression 
made  on  David,  if  erroneous,  is  disparaging  to  his  prophetical  office.  4. 
The  conviction  of  Solomon  (2  Chron.  6  :  14-16)  was  that  it  referred  to  the 
literal  throne  and  Kingdom.  5.  Solomon  claims  that  the  covenant  was 
fulfilled  in  himself,  but  only  in  so  far  that  he  too  as  David's  son  sat  on 
David's  throne.  Some  from  this  wrongfully  infer  that  the  entire  promise 
is  conditional  over  against  the  most  express  declarations  to  the  contrary  as 
to  the  distiuguished  One,  the  pre-eminent  Seed.  It  was,  indeed,  con- 
ditional as  to  the  ordinary  seed  of  David  (comp.  Ps.  89  :  30-34,  and  see 
force  of  **  nevertheless,"  etc.\  and  if  his  seed  would  have  yielded 
obedience,  David's  throne  whould  never  have  been  vacated  until  the  Seed, 
par  excellence,  came  ;  but  being  disobedient,  the  throne  was  overthrown, 
and  will  remain  thus  *'a  tabernacle  fallen  dow7i,^'  "a  house  desolate,^^ 
until  rebuilt  and  restored  by  the  Seed.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe 
that  if  fulfilled  in  Solomon,  and  not  having  respect  nnto  the  Seed,  how 
incongruous  and  irrelevant  would  be  the  prophecies  given  afterward^  as 
e.g.  Jer.  33  :  17-26,  etc.  6.  The  language  is  that  ordinarily  used  to 
denote  the  literal  throne  and  Kingdom  of  David,  as  illustrated  in  Jer. 
17  :  25  and  22  :  4.  7.  The  prophets  adopt  the  same  language,  and  its 
constant  reiteration  under  Divine  guidance  is  evidence  that  the  plain  gram- 
matical sense  is  the  one  intended.  8.  The  prevailing  belief  of  centuries,  a 
national  faith,  engendered  by  the  language,  under  the  teaching  of  inspired 
men,  indicates  how  the  language  is  to  be  understood.  9.  This  throne  and 
Kingdom  is  one  of  promise  and  inheritance  (Prop.  122),  and  hence  refers 
not  to  the  Divinity  but  to  the  H^imanity  of  Jesus  (comp.  Props.  82-85). 
10.  The  same  is  distinctively  promised  to  David's  Son  '^according  to  the 
-flesh'^  to  be  actually  realized,  and,  therefore.  He  must  appear  the 
Theocratic  King  as  promised.  11.  We  have  not  the  slightest  hint  given 
that  it  is  to  be  interpreted  in  any  other  way  than  a  literal  one  ;  any  other 
is  the  result  of  pure  infererice  (as  will  be  shown).  12.  Any  other  view 
than  that  of  a  literal  interpretation  involves  the  grossest  self-coiitradiction 
(as  seen  in  Obs.  3).  13.  The  denial  of  a  literal  reception  of  the  covenant 
robs  the  heir  of  His  covenanted  inheritance  (comp.  e.g.  Prop.  122).  14. 
No  grammatical  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  will  make  David's  throne  to 
be  the  Father's  throne  in  the  third  heaven.  15.  That  if  the  latter  is 
attempted  under  the  notion  of  "symbolical'*  or  "  typical,"  then  the 
credibility  and  meaning  of  the  covenants  are  Uft  to  the  interpretations  of 
men,  and  David  himself  becomes  "  the  symbol '' or  **  type"  (creature  as  he 
is)  of  the  Creator.  16.  That  if  David's  throne  is  the  Father's  throne  in 
heaven  (the  usual  interpretation),  then  it  must  have  existed  forever.  17. 
If  such  covenanted  promises  are  to  bo  received  figuratively,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  they  should  be  given  in  their  present  form  without  some 
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direct  affinnatioriy  in  some  place,  of  their  figurative  nature,  God  foreseeing 
(if  not  literal)  that  for  centuries  they  would  be  pre-eminently  calculated  to 
excite  and  foster  false  expectations,  e.g.  even,  fi-om  David  to  Christ.  18. 
God  is  faithful  in  His  promises,  and  deceives  no  on&  in  the  language  of  His. 
covenants.  19.  No  necessity  existed  why,  if  this  throne  promised  to  David's 
Son  meant  something  else,  the  throne  should  be  so  definitely  promised  in 
the  form  given.  20.  The  ide^iticdl  throne  and  Kingdom  overthrown  are 
the  ones  restored.  21.  But  the  maiuy  direct  reasons  for  receiving  the  literal 
covenanted  language  will  be  given  under  Props.  81,  122,  111,  112,  114, 
117,  201,  203,  204,  etc.  These,  in  connection  with  the  covenants  them- 
selves, make  David's  throne  and  Kingdom  a  rec|uisite  for  the  display  of 
that  Theocratic  ordering  which  God  has  already  instituted  (but  now  holds 
in  abeyance  until  the  preparations  are  completed)  for  the  restoration  and 
exaltation  of  the  Jewish  nation  (which  is  preserved  for  this  purpose),  for 
the  salvation  of  the  human  race  (which  comes  under  the  Theocratic 
blessing),  and  for  the  dominion  of  a  renewed,  curse-delivered  world  (the 
Theocratic  arrangement  making  this  possible  and  a  realization).  Such  a 
throne  and  Kingdom  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  Divine  Unity  of  Purpose 
in  the  already  proposed  Theocratic  line.  Thus  early  in  our  argument 
reference  is  made  to  this  point,  not  so  much  to  prove  it  as  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention  to  it,  because  it  is  a  goal  to  which  the  path  of  Scripture 
directly  leads  us,  as  it  led  the  Primitive  Church. 

Obs.  3.  The  reasons  urged  for  a  non-literal  fulfilment  must  also  be  fairly 
presented,  so  that  the  reader  may  compare  them  with  those  given  on  the 
other  side.  Storr  (Diss,  wi  the  Meani7ig  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven)  in- 
forms us  that  Christ's  sitting  qn  David's  throne,  etc.,  was  verified  by  His 
descent  from  David,  by  His  oeing  born  in  David's  land,  by  His  claiming 
to  be  King  of  the  Jews,  and  by  His  exhibiting,  after  His  exaltation,  the 
first  fruits  of  His  reign  **  within  the  ancient  empire  of  David.'*  But  still 
feeling  a  deficiency— ;/br  "none  of  these  things  meet  the  covenanted  conditions — 
he  goes  on  to  say  :  **  The.  throne  of  Christ  cannot  be  called  the  throne  of 
David  except  figuratively;  inasmuch  as  that  divine  government  over  the 
Israelites  which  was  transferred  to  David  and  his  posterity  as  to 
the  Sons  of  God,  the  King  of  the  Israelites,  was  a  shadoio  and  im^ige  of 
the  divine  government  over  the  universe,  conferred  upon  that  man  who 
sprang  from  the  stock  of  David,  and  who  was  much  more  truly  the  Son 
of  God.  Which  bein^  established,  it  follows  that  Christ  sits  not  on  the 
throne  of  David  itself,  but  07i  the  antetype.^*  And  this  showing  that  He 
*'  sits  not  on  the  throne  of  David,"  he  calls  ''  a  real  succession  to  David^s 
place."  This  is  grounded  on  the  assumption  that  some  fulfilment  of  the 
covenanted  promise  is  required,  and  this  was  the  best  that  offered,  viz.  :  to 
show  that  Jesus  is  not  on  David's  throne,  and  that  it  is  Twt  really  de- 
manded, refuge  being  sought  under  another  sense,  i.e.  a  typical  But  this 
is  abundantly  refuted,  {a)  by  covenant  promises  containing,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  no  typical  promises  (Prop.  48)  ;  (b)  by  the  personal  aiitetypical 
language  of  the  covenant  itself,  promising  a  lineal  descendant  of  David's 
to  sit  on  his  throne  and  establish  his  Kingdom  forever  (Prop.  49) ;  (c)  by 
the  direct  connection  it  sustains  to  the  Jewish  nation  (Props.  47,  111-114, 
etc.)  ;  {d)  by  the  time,  as  predicted,  when  it  shall  be  realized  (Props,  ^^y 
68,  120,  121,  etc.)  ;  {e)  by  overlooking  the postponf^ment  of  the  covenanted 
Kingdom   (Props.    54-76)  ;  (/)    by  misajyprehending  the  nature  of    the 
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Davidic  Kingdom  as  a  real  Theocratic  Kingdom  (Prop.  31) ;  (g)  by 
forgetting  that  it  is  ''  the  fallen  down^*  throne  and  Kingdom  (which  shows 
that  it  is  no  type)  that  is  to  be  restored  (Prop.  32)  ;  (A)  by  mistaking  the 
Divine  Sovereignty  for  the  covenanted  Kingdom  (Props.  79,  80) ;  (i)  by 
ignoring  Christ's  inheritance  (Prop.  122),  and  the  distinctive  feature's 
allied  with  its  restoration,  as  e.g.  place  of  manifested  royalty  (Prop.  168), 
a  visibly  manifested  Theocracy  (Prop.  117),  pre-millennial  Advent  (Prop. 
121),  the  visible  reim  of  Jesus  (Props.  131,  132,  133),  etc.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  language  of  the  covenant  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  typical 
language,  for  the  throne  and  Kingdom  of  David  were  already  incorporated 
(Props.  28, 49)  as  the  real,  tmdoubted  Kingdom  of.  Ood — a  Theocracy.  There 
is  no  Scriptural  authority  for  constituting  it  a  type  ;  it  is  inere  human  in- 
ference j  because  its  language  cannot  otherwise  be  made  to  fit  into  a  system 
or  theory.  It  is  unreasonable  to  make  it  a  type,  because  it  makes  a  throne 
cast  down  the  type  of  an  eternal  one  in  heaven,  and  David  a  type  of  the 
Father,  which  is  an  unfit  application,  there  being  7io  proper  a?ialogy 
between  them.  Such  a  view  entirely  overlooks  the  important  and  essen- 
tial fact,  that  this  throne  and  Kingdom  was  covenanted,  not  to  the  Son  of 
God  (for  it,  in  virtue  of  His  Theocratic  relationship,  already  belongs  to 
Him  as  God,  and  no  covenant  is  necessary),  but  to  the  Son  of  Man  (comp. 
Props.  81,  82,  83).  It  is  sadly  defective  in  making  the  promises  of  such  a 
nature,  that  pious  Israelites,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  disciples,  were 
deceived  by  them,  resting  their  faith  and  hope  not  in  a  reality ,  but  in  mis- 
conceived figures  of  speech,  thus  placing  the  Church  before  and  at  the 
First  Advent  in  an  exceeding  loto  state  of  intelligence. 

Home's  {Introd.  vol.  1,  p.  380)  declaration  oonceming  types  is  oommended  to  the 
consideration  of  those  who  adopt  this  typical  view  :  **  But  if  ^we  assert,  that  a  person  or 
thing  was  designed  to  prefigure  another  person  or  thing  when  no  such  prefiguration  has 
been  declared  by  dimn^  avihorUy,  we  make  an  assertion  for  which  we  neither  have,  nor 
can  have,  the  sUghtest  foundation.**  To  this  it  is  aUe^ed  that  Christ  is  caUed  David,  and 
hence  David  most  be  a  type  (others  claim  that  it  is  myistical  to  make  David  mean 
Christ) ;  but  this  does  not  follow,  it  being  a  common  figure  of  speecH  indicative  of 
Christ's  occupying  the  station,  etc.,  of  David,  being  his  leaal  roml  descendant,  as  is  seen 
in  the  line  of  emperors,  occupying  the  throne  of  Caesar.  caUing  tnemselves  Ceesars.  The 
name  itself  is  evidence  of  the  resiomtion  of  the  Davidic  throne  and  kingdom,  being  appro- 
priately, significantly,  and  forcibly  applied  to  the  Messiah.  (Killen,  in  The  Old  Caih, 
Church,  quotes  from  Bin.  Council,  3,  P.  1,  184,  how  even  the  **  most  religious"  emperor, 
Constantine  Pogonatus,  was  complimented  as  "  a  new  David"  whom  "  God  raised  up," 
etc.  What  men  employ  by  way  of  flattery,  God  uses  to  designate  the  certain  restored 
Davidic  royalty.)  § 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  promise,  and  the  persistent  attacks  against  its  lit- 
eral fulfilment,  we  present  additional  remarks  urged  by  others  in  opposition  to  our  be- 
lief. Thus  e.g.  the  strictures  contained  in  The  Kingdom  of  Grace  embrace  the  following  : 
(1.)  That  Christ  *'  was  King  of  the  Jews,  and,  of  course,  the  rightful  heir  of  David's  throne, 
but  never  once  did  He  set  up  any  claim  to  the  literal  and  material  throne  on  which 
David  sat.' '  From  this  we  are  to  infer  that  Jesus  waived  His  right,  and  does  yet.  It  is 
taken /or  aranted,  that  since  Uiere  has  been  no  such  a  literal  fulfilment,  there  never  wUl  be 
orte,  and  that,  therefore,  the  whole  matter  must  be  understood  spiritually.  That  is,  we 
are  to  do  just  as  the  unbelieving  Jews  did  :  because  such  a  Kingdom  has  not  appeared, 
we  are  to  deny  that  He,  **  the  rightful  Heir,"  wiU  ever  establish  it.  Would  it  not  be  more 
prudent  and  wise  to  ponder  over  the  reasons  assigned  for  its  postponement.  Props.  66-68  ? 
(2)  That  David's  throne  was  **  in  dust,"  and  to  raise  it  up  would  be  '*  absurd."  The  ab- 
surdity is  not  in  the  promise  of  restoring  a  fallen  throne,  but  in  the  svpposUion  that  the 
throne  of  a  Kingdom  is  necessarily  confined  to  a  certain  chair  or  seat  (3)  Hef erring  to 
Winthrop's  Lectures,  where  it  is  stated  (as  all  MiUenarians  hold),  that  risen,  changed, 
glorified  saints  are  rulers  and  princes  in  this  Kingdom  (comp.  Prop.  154),  and  that  it  is 
of  heavenly  (being  Theocratic)  origin,  established  under  heavenly  power,  it  is  replied. 
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that  this  inTolves  a  contradiction,  beoanse  David's  throne  was  not  of  heayenly  origin,  and 
risen  saints  were  not  its  princes.  This  objection  (more  fully  answered  in  succeeding 
Propositions)  is  set  aside  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  Theocratic-Davidic  mle  was  qf 
heavenly  origin  (Props.  28,  31),  for  God  chose  David,  adopted  his  throne  and  Kingdom, 
calling  it  **  His  ihroM,**  and  gives  it  as  an  inheritance  to  the  Seed  selected  by  Himself, 
to  which  Seed  He  nnites  Himself  in  the  sAricAtst  TheocroJUc  reMiortsfUp  ;  and  the  re-estab- 
lishment at  the  Sec.  Advent  is  wA  by  earthly  Imd  heavenly  power,  being  done  by  Christ 
and  His  saints.  The  predictions  of  David,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  imply  an  im- 
mortal Ruler.  Change  in  the  officials  and  government  of  a  Kingdom  does  not  destroy 
its  identity,  provided  the  regular  succession  (a  descendant  of  David's),  the  nationality 
(restored  Jewish  nation),  and  locality  (Palestine)  are  preserved.  (4)  Jesus  refused  to  be 
made  King  of  the  Jews  ;  now  if  the  rightful  heir  and  the  covenant  required  it,  He  would 
have  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Jews.  This  objection  overlooks  the  reasons  assigned 
under  Props.  57,  58,  65,  66,  67,  and  68,  that  the  nation,  in  its  representative  men,  re- 
jected Him  and  that  the  Kingdom  waa  postponed.  But  a  small  and  feeble  proportion  of 
the  nation  desired  to  make  Him  King ;  the  leading^  nding  doss  were  persistent  in  refus- 
ing Him  as  the  Messiah.  (5^  At  His  death  Christ  said  "  It  is  finished,'*  and  as  many 
centuries  have  passed  since  tnat  declaration  and  David's  throne  has  remained  vacant,  it 
is  evident  that  it  will  never  be  claimed  in  a  literal  sense.  Here  certainly  is  faith  *  If 
such  argumentation  (does  it  deserve  to  be  called  such?)  can  be  admitted,  then,  as  infidels 
do,  we  may  deny  all  that  is  future,  under  the  plea  that  **  it  is  finished."  The  writer 
overlooks  the  plainly  stated  fact,  that  "  the  times  of  the  OerUHes**  (Prop.  66,  etc.)  must  in- 
tervene before  the  claim  is  again  made  and  realized. 

Fairbaim  ( On  Prophecy)  reiterates  some  of  the  previous  statements,  insists  upon  the 
covenant  being  "  figurative  and  symbolical,"  saying  :  **  that  He  was  destined  to  occnpy 
the  throne  and  Kingdom  of  David,  meant  simply,  that  He  was,  like  David,  to  hold  the 
place  of  King  over  God's  heritage,  and  to  do  to  the  full  what  David  could  do  only* in  the 
most  partial  and  imperfect  manner — bring  deliverance,  safety,  and  blessing  to  the  people 
of  God."  If  this  was  all  that  is  meant,  why  conceal  it  then  under  a  form  of  expression 
which  deceived  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  Primitive  Church  ?  Why  identify  it  with  a  re- 
stored fallen  throne  and  a  restored  punished  Jewish  nation  ?  Why  so  concisely  link  to- 
gether  David's  throne.  Kingdom,  people,  land,  and  explain  that  it  is  only  to  be  realized 
when  the  same  shall  be  restored  from  a  downfallen,  ruined,  and  desolate  condition  con- 
tinued on  through  the  allotted  *'  times  of  the  Gentiles  ?"  The  idea  of  Fairbaim  *s  is  far 
from  exhausting  its  meaning,  and  the  identification  of  the  promise  with  other  things  (as 
e.g.  the  rebuilding  of  ruined,  desolate  cities,  etc.)  forbids  such  a  transformation.  The 
reasons  that  urge  Fairbaim  to  the  conclusion  presented,  are  mainly  two  :  first,  that  no 
other  fulfilment  than  this  can  be  fouud  to  have  taken  place,  and,  therefore,  this  one  must 
be  accepted  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  ;  and  secondly,  that  for  Christ  to  descend 
from  heaven  and  occupy  David's  throne  as  literally  predicted  would  be  a  lowering  or  de- 
grading of  His  dignity,  position,  «tc.  As  to  the  first  supposition  :  it  is  sufficient  now  to 
say  that  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  literal  sense  does  not  prove  it  to  be  &dse.  Wisdom  sug- 
gests that  we  first  ascertain,  before  condemning  it,  whether  it  is  not  part  of  fiie  Divine 
Purpose  to  postpone  its  fulfilment,  just  as  He  has  postponed  the  restoration  of  the  Jews. 
It  took  a  long  time  before  the  Seed  promised  came  and  before  His  coming  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  what  afterward  literally  occurred,  was  no  reason  to  spiritualize  the  promise 
away  ;  and  so  again,  it  may  require  a  l<^g  period  before  the  remainder  is  fulfilled.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  considering  this  subject  the  Scriptures  which  teach  the  delay,  the  post- 
ponement,  are  not  aUoioed  to  testify.  (Comp.  e.g.  Props.  54-68).  These  essential  vrit- 
nesses,  showing  that  delay,  or  postponement,  is  reconcilable  with  (3k>d's  promises,  are 
not  admiiiedf  and,  of  course,  the  view  entertained  must  be  one-sided.  As  to  the  second 
supposition :  We  are  willing  to  accept  covenanted  promises  and  predictions  as  loritten, 
without  setting  ourselves  up  as  a  judge  to  decide  whether  they  agree  with  our  sense  of 
proprieties,  or  our  notion  of  the  fitness  of  things.  (Comp.  Prop.  203,  where  this  objec- 
tion is  considered.)  The  Jews  did  this  at  the  First  Advent,  and  they  made  a  fearful  mis- 
take. Those  who,  honestly  but  mistakenly,  speak  so  degradingly  of  this  throne  and 
Kingdom  forget  that  it  is  a  Theocratic  throne  and  Kingdom  (Prop.  31),  and  they  might 
just  as  well  write  of  God  lowering  His  majesty,  etc.,  when  Be  condescended  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  earthly  Ruler  over  the  Jewish  nation.  Even  if  we  had  no  Scripture  to  show 
that  such  a  reign  was  an  exaUinj  of  the  Humanity  of  Jesus,  that  it  stood  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  perfection  of  His  work  as  Redeemer,  that  the  Redemption  of  the  saints,  the 
Jewish  nation,  the  Gentiles,  the  race  as  a  race,  and  the  groaning,  sin-cursed  world,  is 
embraced  in  it  (comp.  e.g.  Props.  196,  197,  200,  202,  etc.) — even  if  these  glorious  and 
ennobling  things  were  not  recorded,  we  would  not  permit  our  faith  in  such  promises  to 
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waver,  but  with  these  added  it  would  be  folly  for  ns  to  deny  them.  The  misapprehen- 
Bion  here  probably  arises  from  thinking  that  Jesns  must  lower  Himself  to  be  "  a  King 
on  the  earthly  model  of  David/*  He  was  a  Son  of  David's,  but  yet  far  more  than  a  Son, 
even  David's  Lord  (being  God-man — i.e.  having  in  His  own  Person  the  real  Theocratic 
Bolership  united),  and  hence  the  promises  (while  including  as  a  central  point  the  re- 
stored Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom)  in  view  of  His  immort^ity,  His  attendant  Rulers, 
the  greatness  and  power  of  His  administration,  the  extension  into  universal  dominion, 
the  splendor  and  majesty  of  His  person  and  surroundings,  the  Supernatural  exerted  and 
manifested,  the  wonderful  works  performed,  have  the  same  Theocratic-Davidic  throne 
immeasurably  augmented  and  glorified — to  subserve  certain  purposes — when  once  occupied 
by  this  august  Theocratic  Personage.  Prophecy  unites  in  asserting  the  greatness  of  this 
reign  in  exulting  strains.  It  is  not  in  our  place  to  say  that  these  things  cannot  tsJce  place 
'without  Christ's  descending  to  the  level  of  an  earthly  monarch,  or  without  a  diminution 
of  His  majesty,  lest,  perad venture,  we  be  found  underrating,  disparaging,  despising,  and 
even  sneering  at  His  glory.    God's  work  is  *'  a  strange  loork.** 

Then  there  are  others  (as  e.g.  Westminster  Review,  Oct.  1861,  Art.  5)  who  acknowledge 
that  such  a  restored  Davidio  throne  and  Kingdom  is  promised,  was  entertained  by  the 
Jews,  etc.,  but  utterly  reject  it  on  the  ground  of  its  being  «/etouA  imagination,  partialism, 
and  national  pride.  The  prophetic  descriptions  are  indeed  sometimes  grand,  but 
merely  poetic  ;  sometimes  sublime,  but  altogether  human.  (Every  writer  of  this  kind  is 
very  careful  not  to  inform  us^oto  ''Jewish  partialism  and  pride"  could  conjoin  with  this 
so  much  that  is  humiliating  and  degrading  to  the  nation— as  e.g.  the.  long  fall  of  the 
nation,  remaining  under  Gentile  domination,  etc. — preliminary  to  the  Kingdom.)  We 
give  one  extract,  taken  from  the  review  mentioned,  as  illustrative  of  the  ^irit  at  those  who 
speak  of  this  matter  as  '*  a  Messianic  fiction,"  or  as  "  a  Christianized  Messianic  expecta- 
tion." Thus,  the  writer  declares  the  Apocalypse  ''proclaims  to  all  ages  the  intense 
reality,  the  frenzied  fanaticism,  the  splendid  superstition,  and  Berserker  transport,  of 
one  great  .dreamer  of  this  glorious  vision,  the  6t.  John  of  Patmos,  the  author  of  the 
Christian  Apocalypse."  From  persons  who  treat  the  reign  of  Christ  and  of  His  saints  in 
this  condemnatory  strain,  no  favor  need  to  be  anticipated  in  behalf  of  covenanted  prom- 
ise.    To  them  it  is  simply  an  idle  dream  or  Jewish  enthusiasm. 

Eminent  men  (as  e.g.  Lange,  Bremen  Lectures,  Lect.  8,  p.  242)  make  the  Theocracy  a 
figure  or  type  of  a  concealeid*  invisible  Kingdom  in  the  church.  But  the  reader  can 
readily  see  that  this  is  disproven  by  the  predictions  that  the  same  kingdom  overthrown  shall 
be  re-established  ;  by  its  covenanted  relationship  which  forbids  any  such  transmutation  ; 
and  even  by  the  fact  that  no  correct  antetype  exists  if  such  an  invisible  Messianic  King- 
dom is  admitted,  for  the  one  was  a  real  outward  Theocratic  Kingdom,  and  this  one  is  in- 
visible and  hence  unrecognizable  ;  the  one  had  God  an  accessible  Ruler  to  consult  in 
cases  of  difficulty,  this  one  has  a  God  not  thus  accessible,  etc.  But  we  need  not  repeat 
what  has  been  said  previously. 

Obs.  '4.  No  sophistry  in  spiritualizing,  symbolizing,  or  typicalizing  can 
tratismute  the  promise  of  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  into  something 
else,  as  e.g.  into  the  Father's  throne,  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  the  Kingdom 
of  Grace,  Gospel  Dispensation,  etc.,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  ide^itical 
throne  and  Kingdom,  "now  overturned^  is  the  one  that  is  promised  to  the 
Messiah  to  be  re-established  by  Himself,  as  e.  j.  Amos  9  :  11,  Acts  15  :  16, 
Zech.  2  :  12,  Zech.  1  :  16,  17,  etc.  (with  which  compare  Props.  33,  122, 
etc.).  The  Theocratic  crown  cast  down,  the  Theocratic  throne  ovemirnedy 
the  Theocratic  Kingdom  overtfirown,  is  the  crown,  throne,  and  Kingdom 
that  the  Christ  is  to  restore.  These  belong  to  Christ  by  ^^  righV*  (Ezek. 
31  :  25-27),  and  will  be  ^^  given  to  Him'*  (Prop.  83).  These,  too,  are 
linked  with  a  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation,  Jer.  33  :  14,  Micah  4  :  6,  8, 
etc.  (Props.  111-114).  These  ^acts — the  existence  of  the  throne  at  one 
time,  its  non-existence  for  a  period,  its  restoration  again,  its  connection  at 
the  restoration  with  the  ancient  people  and  land  that  formed  the  original 
Kingdom — these  facts,  as  well  as  many  others  that  will  be  brought  forward, 
indicate,  as  fully  as  language  can  possibly  express  ity  that  the  ancient  faith 
in  covenanted  language  must   not  be  discarded  through  Gentile  ''  high- 
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mindedness.''  The  entire  tenor  and  analogy  of  prediction  unmistahaily 
proves  this;  and,  therefore,  without  an  express  declaration  to  the  con- 
trary, we  ought  not,  dare  not,  change  the  sense  that  is  given.  Let  men 
ridicule  and  sneer  at  our  infirmity  ;  it  is  the  sense  contained  in  the 
language,  and  we  can  wait  for  God's  own  time  of  vindication  and  verifica- 
tion. 

Obs.  5.  The  Divine  nature  of  the  Davidic  Kingdom  is  admitted  by 
Storr,  Fairbaim,  and  others.  So  that  our  opponents  confess,  what  has 
already  been  proven  (Props.  28,  31,  etc.),  that  David  sat  upon  "  tJie  throm 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Jehovah.**  \t  was  truly  a  Theocratic  Kingdom  ;  and 
this  Theocratic  basis  is  the  reason  why  God  takes  such  an  interest  in  its 
re-establishment.  It  is  Christ's  "  inheritance,"  because  it  is  TJieocratic ; 
and  it  is  this  Divine  aspect  which  makes  it,  as  represented,  worthy  of  the 
Son  of  Man. 

Obs,  6.  Adhering  to  the  Primitive  faith  we  can  consistently  explain, 
what  Reuss  (His.  Ch.  Apos.  Age,  p.  32)  finds,  from  his  standpoint,  a 
difficult  matter,  viz.  :  ^'  that  the  predictions  and  hopes  of  the  prophets 
are  invariably  associated  with  the  earthly  aiid  political  existence  of  the 
nation,  and  that  they  ^lever^  in  their  most  ideal  representation  of  the 
future,  break  through  the  circle  of  conditions  belonging  to  that  existence." 
These  are  honest,  frank  words,  and  we  firmly  hold  to  them,  asking,  Wliy  seek 
to  break  through  that  circle  of  conditions  noto  f  Do  they  not  still  exist  in 
the  Theocratic  ordering?  Does  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  alter  or  in- 
validate theni  f  We  shall  presently  see,  in  the  preaching  of  the  Kingdom, 
etc.,  that  the  covenanted  relationship  of  the  Jewish  nation  imperatively 
demands  it. 

Obs.  7.  This  feature  again  reminds  us  that  '^  the  keystone  of  the  whole 
system"  (i.e.  Millenarian)  is  not  to  be  found,  as  Prof.  Sanborn  (Essay  on 
Mill.),  in  the  pre-Millennial  Advent  (however  indispensable),  but  in  the 
covenants.  The  promises  are  not  in  the  Sec.  Advent,  but  in  the  covenants 
and  prophecies  based  on  them  ;  the  Advent  being  only  the  necessary  means 
toward  their  accomplishment. 

Obs.  8.  Many  persons,  aside  from  infidels  who  ridicule  this  Davidic 
throne  and  Kingdom,  and  the  i)recious  promises  linked  with  them, 
through  mistaken  zeal,  or  a  conscientious  desire  to  vindicate  the  Word 
spiritualized,  or  mere  passion  engendered  by  controversy,  employ  the  most 
slighting  language  respecting  this  throne  and  Kingdom.  They  msist  that 
it'^must  be"  spiritually  comprehended,  or  else  it  is  utterly  unworthy  of 
belief,  being  **  carnal,**  ^^ fleshly,**  etc.  Thev  gravely  tell  us — overlooking 
its  Theocratic  basis  founded  by  God  Himself — that  it  is  impossible  that 
such  a  Kingdom  should  be  manifested,  because  of  Christ's  relationship  to 
the  Almighty. 

If  it  **  must  be^"  xjphy  does  not  the  grammatical  sense  sustain  them,  and  why  are  they 
left  to  infer  it  ?  Why  do  they  practically  ignore  the  Humanity  of  Jesus  and  lay  aU  stress 
upon  the  Divinity,  not  noticing  that  this  Kingdom  is  given  to  David's  Son,  the  Son  of 
Man  by  covenant,  and  that  the  Divine  is  superadded  to  the  Human,  thus  rendering  His 
reign  more  exalted,  glorious,  and  necessarily  Theocratic  ?  Why  do  they  not  observe, 
what  aU  the  prophets  declare,  that  the  Davidic  is  used  as  the  leverage  or  foundation  of 
Christ's  world-wide  dominion  ?  Why  not  see  that  this  Kingdom  is  one  exctusivdy  qf  prom- 
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ise,  and  is  given  to  the  Man  Jesns,  and  has  no  reference,  as  covenanted,  whateyer  to  the 
Diyine  Soyereignty  lodged  in  the  Godhead  ?  Why  ndt  notice  that  this  Kingdom  is  Divine 
as  well  as  Civil — a  perfect,  complete  Theocracy  ?  If  these,  and  kindred  points,  were  ob- 
served, it  seems  to  ns  '*  impossible"  for  a  stndent  of  the  Word,  who  reverently  ap- 
proaches it  and  earnestly  desires  its  teachings,  to  speak  and  write  so  disrespedfuUy  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Davidio  throne  and  Kingdom,  or  to  denounce  as  **  impossible"  the 
Theocratic  arrangement  that  God  has  mercif  tdly  acknowledged.  Even  if  inflnenced  to 
dissent,  the  same  ought  to  be  expressed  in  guarded  language,  not  denunciatory  of  that 
which  Holy  Writ  contains  in  its  grammatical  sense.  Prudence,  to  say  nothing  of  higher 
motives,  dictates  this  course. 

Obs.  9.  The  extremely  guarded  lan^age  of  Scripture  on  this  point,  so 
as  not  to  conflict  with  the  covenanted  promise,  should  lead  the  student  to 
reflection.  Thus  e.g.  in  Bev.  3  :  21  two  thrones  are  mentioned,  the 
Father's  throne  and  Christ's  throne,  and  these  are  distinguished  the  one 
from  the  other  (Prop.  117).  In  Christ's  typical  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  vhen  the  people  exclaimed  (Mark  11  :  10),  **  Blessed  he  the 
Kingdom  of  our  father  David,  that  cwneth  m  the  name  of  the  Lord ; 
Hosanna  in  the  highest,*^  Jesus,  instead  of  rebuking  the  identification  of 
His  Kingdom  with  the  restored  Davidic,  virtually  allows  it  by  defending 
the  disciples  against  (Luke  19  :  39,  Matt.  21  :  15,  16)  the  displeasure  of 
the  Pharisees.  In  John  18  :  33,  Jesus,  in  virtue  of  His  Theocratic  posi- 
tion, does  not  deny  the  affirmative  of  Pilate's  ()uestion,  **  Art  Thou  King 
of  the  JewsV^  although  the  circumstances  might  involve  the  charge  of 
treason  against  the  Roman  power.  In  Matt.  19  :  28  the  time  of  setting 
up  the  Kingdom  is  specified,  etc.  And  thus  through  all  the  Scriptures,  as 
will  bo  shown  hereafter,  there  is  a  carefully  drawn  distinction  between 
what  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ  because  of  His  relationship  as  God,  and  what 
pertains  to  Him  by  promise,  by  right,  by  inheritance,  by  the  redemptive 
work  that  He  is  accomplishing  because  of  His  Messiahship  as  David's  Son, 
the  promised  Theocratic  King. 

Ohs,  10.  Having  all  along  the  literal,  plain  grammatical  sense  in  our  favor 
— a  sense  that  excited  faith  and  hope  in  multitudes  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
hearts — the  reader  ought  reasonably  to  expect  that  we  should  constantly  lay 
stress  upon  this  admitted  fact.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  meaning  the  words  in  their  common  usa^e  convey  ;  this  is  conceded^ 
but  the  question  is  sprung,  whether  this  sense  is  to  be  received  or  another 
is  to  be  entailed.  Considering  the  matter  settled  against  a  literal  sense 
from  its  non-fulfilment,  is  unworthy  of  a  believer,  for  God's  sayings  (as 
even  unbelieving  Jews  have  asserted,  e.g.  in  professing  to  receive  the  Old 
Test,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  God's  Word)  are  to  be  received  simply  on  the 
ground  of  their  having  been  given  by  the  Almighty.  This  matter  of  inter- 
pretation must  be  decided  from  a  higher  position,  viz.  :  by  direct  reference 
to  the  Word  itself  (Props.  4  and  9),  and  just  so  soon  as  God  declares  that 
the  grammatical  sense  is  the  one  not  intended,  then,  and  only  then,  other 
engrsited  senses  may  be  tolerated. 

Obs,  11.  Regarding  the  intensely  warning  predictions  that  at  the  very 
time  this  Kingdom  is  to  be  re-established  at  the  Sec.  Advent  ^Props.  66, 
•74,  121,  etc.),  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  have  so  little  faith  (rrops. 
177-180,  etc.)  that  they  shall  stand  arrayed  against  the  King — disbelieving 
the  promises  pertaining  to  Him — it  is  prxiaent  and  wise  to  avoid  that 
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prevalent  spirit  of  unbelief  taking  this  predicted  direction  in  avoiding  the 
literal  and  substituting  another  sense.  We  feel  disinclined  to  foster  such 
an  antagonistic  spirit,  lest  we  too  should  receive  the  censure  (Luke 
24 :  25),  **  0  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have 
spoken  ;'^  and  lest  we  become  of  those  who,  bv  insidious  interpretation, 
pave  the  way  for  an  utter  denial  of  Christ's  claims  as  David's  Son  and 
Theocratic  Heir.  Let  the  motive  of  denial  be  prompted  by  the  best  inten- 
tions, its  fruit,  if  in  opposition  to  the  Divine  Will,  will  result  m  evil. 

It  is  sad  to  see  the  fraUty  and  perversity  of  hnman  wisdom  in  the  things  of  God.  The 
Jews  believed  in  this  restored  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  bnt  overlooked  the  foretold 
sufferings,  death,  etc.  of  the  Messiah  ;  the  Gentiles  acknowledge  the  sufferings  and 
death,  bat  ignore  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  the  promises  literaUy  understood. 
The  Theocratic-Da vidic  inheritance  of  Jesus  is  but  rarely  mentioned  ;  it  is  scarcely  ever 
heard  in  preaching  or  praying  ;  it  is  deemed  of  so  little  importance  that  Christian  teach, 
ing  hardly  refers  to  it ;  and  when  reference  to  it  is  made,  it  sounds  a  note  of  discord  in 
prevailing  systems  of  theology.  Let  us  ponder  :  cuight  promises  so  solemnly  given,  so 
constantly  presenfed,  so  literally  reiterated,  so  preciously  confirmed,  to  be  passed  by  in 
neglect^  and  even  in  silence  ?  Ought  they  to  become  the  objects  of  ridicule  and  reproach? 
No  !  to  ignore  them,  or  to  mock  them,  is  indicative  of  serious  doctrinal  defect. 

Obs.  12.  The  assumption  that  David's  throne  and  Kingdom  mast 
denote  some  other  throne  and  Kingdom  in  the  third  heaven  never  meets 
the  contradictions  that  it  involves,  viz.  :  that  David's  throne,  etc.  was 
never  in  heaven,  never  extended  over  another  world,  and  is  not  fitted  from 
its  aZ^^^ '' fleeting  earthly"  condition  to  designate  an  eternally  existing 
throne,  and  that  if  logically  carried  out  (from  which,  however,  our  op- 
ponents recoil),  then  David's  throne  being  "  the  Father's  throne,"  where 
Christ  is,  David  himself  (for  the  throne  is  expressly  identified  with  him) 
must  also  represent  the  Father  !  Who  would  be  so  rash  as  to  adopt  Buch 
an  interpretation  ?  and  yet  simple  consistency  demands  it. 

If  the  throne  and  Kingdom  is  typical,  why  not  David  also,  with  whom  the  same  is 
(xmstantly  cqjoined  ?  But  more  than  this  :  if  only  an  enthronement  in  heaven  is  meant; 
why  not  say  so  at  once,  without  leading  Inultitudes  into  self-deception  ?  Can  any  reason 
be  assigned  why  such  a  matter,  if  contemplated,  should  be  disguised  under  language  em- 
inently calculated  to  mislead  ?  Would  such  a  procedure  be  consistent  with  the  profes- 
sions and  honor  of  the  God  of  mercy  and  love  ?  Why,  if  only  this  enthronement  is  de- 
noted, express  it  in  words,  which  fairly  includes  the  idea  of  a  perpehi^ion  of  the  throne 
and  Kingdom  of  David  here  on  the  earth  ?  That  this  idea  is  contained  in  it  no  one 
denies,  and  so  prominently  too  that  David  and  his  descendants,  the  Jews  down  to  the 
First  Advent,  the  disciples  of  Christ,  the  apostles  (as  e.g.  admitted  by  Knapp,  Fairbairn. 
etc.,  **up  to  the  very  eve.  Acts  1  :  6,  of  Christ's  departure**),  and  the  early  church,  aU 
entertained  it.  This  assumption  passes  over  this  general,  universal  belief  as  if  it  were 
of  no  moment,  and  carefuUj'  avoids,  as  a  tender  point,  all  allusion  to  it  *.  bnt  we  insist 
that  it  must  be  honestly  met  and  candidly  explained.  This,  we  apprehend,  will  be  a 
difficult  task,  seeing  that  the  true  church,  the  pious  of  centuries,  and  even  the  inspired 
of  God,  and  men  sent  out  to  preach,  are  included  in  siich  a  faith ;  and  if  held  to  be  in 
error,  then  He  who  sent  those  messages  must,  in  a  great  measure  (owing  to  the  gram- 
matical sense  containing  it),  become  responsible  for  the  introduction  and  perpetuation 
(for  where  is  the  reproof  or  denial  ?)  of  such  alleged  error.  There  is  no  escape  from 
this  dilemma  ;  and  alas,  this  is  seen  and  felt  by  the  infidel  schools  now  in  existence,  who, 
fortified  by  the  prevailing  authority  of  believers,  reject  everything  "  Jewish*'  as  untena- 
ble,  pointing  with  delight  to  the  doctrinal  attitude  (now  so  antagonistic  to  the  church's 
present  position)  of  the  Primitive  Church  on  the  subject  of  the  Kingdom  (trusting  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  promises),  as  an  indication  of  gross  error.  Thus  professed  believers 
of  the  Word  from  assumptions  plunge  into  strange  inconsistencies,  charging  the  entire, 
ancient  church  with  erroneous  doctrine  in  fundamental  things,  and  furnish  the  weapons, 
manufactured  to  hand,  for  Strauss,  Baur,  Benan,  Parker,  and  others.  The  expectations 
and  hopes  of  the  ancient  worthies  are  given  up  to  derision  and  soom,  and  the  result  is 
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that  it  recoils  back  upon  the  Bible  itself,  vhich  in  its  language  expresses  and  favors  the 
same.  The  apologies  tendered,  which  invariably  reflect  upon  and  lower  the  intelli- 
gence, etc.,  of  the  faithful,  only  make  the  inconsistency  and  antagonism  more  glaring. 
It  is  high  time  for  reverent,  intelligent  piety  to  see  this  abuse  of  the  Word,  and  aid  in 
restoring  its  proper  and  faitluinspiring  use. 

Ohs,  13.  In  the  objections  made  to  the  Apocalypse  by  Schott  and  others, 
one  IS  based  on  the  fact  that  the  royal  dignity  and  honor  is  assigned  to 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  David,  In  addition  to  the  arguments  produced  by 
Prof.  Stuart  (Cb7;{.)  and  others  against  the  validity  of  such  an  objection, 
the  strongest  of  all  is  found  in  this  :  that  the  covenant  relationship  of 
Jesus  requires,  as  confirmutory  and  essential,  just  such  references  (Kev. 
3  :  ?,  and  5  :  5,  and  22  :  16),  because  as  the  predicted  Seed  of  David  He 
inherits  David's  throne  and  Kingdom,  and  hence  his  personality,  as 
covenanted,  must  be  distinctively  observed.  It  is,  therefore,  both  reason- 
able a7id  requisite  to  find  them  in  such  a  book. 

The  outgrowths  of  spiritualizing  these  promises  run  into  the  most  painful  evidences 
of  complete  ignorance  of  covenanted  promises.  The  most  extravagant  and  foolish  vagary 
is  found  in  Davis  {Seven  Thunders,  p.  151  and  153),  who  makes  Christ,  at  His  Second 
appearing,  ''an  American."  This  is  equalled  by  several  writers,  who,  also  ignoring 
Christ*  s  Davidic  relationship  and  inheritance,  make  the  Fifth  Moncorchy  or  Kingdom  of 
Daniel  the  United  States,  (as  e.g.  Berg,  etc).  Such  outrageous  interpretation,  violating 
the  covenants  and  the  gener^  analogy  of  the  Word,  are  not  worthy  of  a  serious  re- 
joinder. 

Obs,  14.  The  fulfilment  of  the  covenant  promises  implies,  in  view  of 
this  restored  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  that  the  Messianic  Kingdom  is 
a  visible,  external  Kingdom,  not  merely'  spiritual,  although  embracing 
spiritual  and  divine  things.  Its  visibility,  and  a  corresponding  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  same,  is  a  feature  inseparable  from  the  language  of 
promise  (comp.  Props.  117,  112,  122,  etc.). 

Obs.  15.  The  covenanted  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  allied  as  it  is 
with  the  Jewish  nation  (particularly  with  Judah  and  Benjamin),  necessarily 
reqr.ires,  in  order  to  a  future  restoration,  a  preservation  of  the  nation. 
This  has  been  done  ;  and  to-day  we  see  that  nation  wonderfully  continued 
down  to  the  present,  although  enemies,  including  the  strongest  nations 
and  most  powerful  empires,  have  perished.  This  is  not  chance  work  ; 
for,  if  our  position  is  correct,  this  is  demanded,  seeing  that  without  a 
restoration  of  the  nation  it  is  impossible  to  restore  the  Davidic  Kingdom. 
The  covenant  language,  the  oath  of  God,  the  confirmation  of  promise  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  the  prophetic  utterances — all,  notwithstanding  the 
nation's  unbelief,  reauires  its  perpetuation,  that  through  it  finally  God's 
promises  and  faithfulness  maybe  vindicated.  God  so  provides  that  His 
Word  may  be  fulfilled.  Every  Jew,  if  we  will  but  ponder  the  matter,  that 
we  meet  on  our  streets  is  a  living  evidence  that  the  Messiah  will  yet  some 
day  reign  gloriously  on  David's  throne  and  over  his  Kingdom,  from  which 
to  extend  a  world-wide  dominion. 
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Proposition  53.  Tlie  genealogies  of  our  Lord  form  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  comprehension  of  this  Kingdom. 

This  is  seen  already  from  what  preceded.  A  throne  and  a  king- 
dom is  to  be  given  to  a  promised  son  of  David,  a  regular  descendant 
of  Abraham's.  It  is  his  by  right  of  inheritance.  He  is  the  royal 
Theocratic  heir.  Hence  without  such  a  genealogy  something  essen- 
tial would  be  lacking  in  the  chain  of  evidence. 

Ohs.  1.  This  link  is  purposely  supplied,  and  with  special  reference  to 
these  covenants.  This  is  observable  in  Matthew  commencing  his  table  by 
asserting  that  Jesus  was  **  the  Son  of  David,  the  Son  of  Abraham,'^  i.e. 
both  covenants,  the  Abrahamio  and  Davidic,  were  thus  realized  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Also  in  designating  ^^  David  the  King,^*  and 
omitting  it  in  the  descendants  ;  the  same  expression  is  significant  only 
when  the  royal  covenant  which  made  David's  throne  and  Kingdom  sure  is 
taken  into  consideration  (conip.  Judge  Jones's  '^Notes''  on  Matt.,  ch.  1, 
for  some  excellent  suggestions).  The  Kingdom  is  covenanted  to  a  legal 
descendant,  and  this  le^al  descent  is  clearly  traced,  showing  the  legal, 
divine  right  of  Jesus  to  tne  Theocratic  throne  and  Kingdom. 

Ebrard  {Oospd  His.,  Diy.  2,  ch.  1)  says  of  Matthew's  genealogy  :  "  In  y.  16  it  is  de- 
scribed as  that  of  Joseph,  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  it  com- 
mences with  Abraham  ;  from  the  stress  laid  npon  King  David  ;  from  the  frequent  ref- 
erence made  to  persons  or  events  of  theocratic  importance  ;  and  lastly,  from  the  division 
in  three  periods,  the  central  one  being  that  of  the  theocratic  line  of  kings—we  may  clearly 
discern  the  intention  of  the  anthor  :  not  to  give  the  naiwral  pedigree  of  Jesus,  but  to  prove 
that  He  had  a  right  to  daim  the  theocratic  crown — an  intention  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
general  character  of  the  Gospel.  We  have  here  also  the  true  key  to  aU  the  supposed  difficul- 
ties." (It  will  repay  the  student  to  see  how  Ebrard  applies  tiiis  *'  key  '*  in  the  solving 
of  difficulties.  He  makes  the  genealogy  of  Luke  to  be  that  of  Mary,  giving  the  natural 
progenitors.)  Lord  Hervey  (2%«  Genealogies  of  our  Lord)  and  Mill  {The  ySfihical  Interp, 
of  the  GospelSf  ch.  2)  hold  that  both  genealogies  are  those  of  Joseph  ;  the  one  (Matthew's) 
exhibiting  the  legal  descent  of  the  Christ  from  David  ;  the  other  (Luke*s),  His  natural  de- 
scent through  Nathan.  Ernest  von  Bunsen  ( The  Angel  MessicJi)  takes  the  ground  **  that 
Jesus  was  not  really  a  Jew  by  extraction.  The  descent  of  David  from  Caleb,  the  Kene- 
zite,  and  thus  from  non-Hebrews,  points  to  a  connection  with  '  the  strangers  in  Israel,' 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  four  female  ancestors  being  non-Hebrews**  (so  also  M.  D.  Con- 
way in  Gin.  Commereiai,  May  31st,  1879).  But  suppose  all  this  were  admitted,  it  does  not 
effect  His  descent  whatever,  provided  there  is  a  continuous  intermingling  of  Jewish 
blood.  Besides,  these  objections  overlook  the  fact  that  such  engrafted  ones  were  by  the 
Hebrew  laws  fully  incorporated,  and  recognized  as  legal  members  of  the  nation. 

Obs.  2.  If  the  Saviour  was  merely  to  descend  from  David,  to  take 
human  nature  in  that  line  for  the  purpose  of  redemptive  work  at  the  First 
Advent,  and  then  that  was  to  bo  the  finale  of  the  matter,  why  lay  so  much 
stress  on  descent  from  the  royal  line  f  Does  the  mere  notion  of  identifica- 
tion meet  the  point  why  one  table  should  be  exclusively  given  to  designate 
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His  legal  right  to  the  throne?  This  certainly  must  have  some  very 
significant  meaning,  for  God  does  not  pat  His  descent  in  such  a  form 
withouk  some  weighty  reason  underlying  it.  If  we  accept  of  the  covenant 
just  as  it  reads,  without  alteration  or  substitution  of  sense,  then  a  forcible 
reason  appears  for  being  so  minute.  On  the  other  hand,  if  David's  throne 
is  God's  throne  in  heaven,  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  assigned  for  so 
strange  a  peculiarity.  What  difference,  on  the  latter  supposition,  was  it 
then,  whether  Jesus  was,  or  was  not,  the  legiiimate  Heir  to  i)avid's  throne, 
if  He  was  never  to  occupy  it?  Why  should  special  stress  bo  laid  on 
that  which,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  multitude,  God  never  intended  to 
fulfil  ?  We,  therefore,  hold  that  there  is  a  solid,  sublime  reason  why  those 
tables,  so  uninteresting  to  many,  are  given,  viz.  :  not  merely  to  identify 
Jesus  as  the  Saviour,  but  to  identify  Him  as  the  One,  the  Messiah,  who 
has  the  lawful  right  to  David's  Theocratic  throne.  The  throne  is  not 
typical,  not  representative,  not  symbolical,  but  actually  and  really  cov- 
enanted to  this  Heir,  and  hence  the  tables  truthfully  and  actually  show  how 
by  course  of  descent  He  is  the  rightful  Heir  (comp.  Prop.  122). 

GleUand  {Bib.  Sacra,  Ap.  1861)  denies  that  the  promise  to  David  concerning  his  seed 
(2  Sam.  7  :  12  ;  Acts  2  :  30  and  13  :  23  ;  Rom.  1:3)  demands  for  our  Lord  a  natural 
descent  from  David  through  His  mother  Mary.  His  reasoning,  highly  speculative,  is  satis- 
fied with  a  simple  humanity,  supematuraJly  attained,  and  the  relationship  to  David 
established  throagh  Joseph  as  a  legal  son.  Thus,  being  the  seed  of  David  according  to 
the  fiesh,  means  only,  according  to  this  writer  and  others,  to  be  legally  regarded  as 
David's  8on,  but  not  virtually  or  naturally.  This  is  an  error  apeeifically  contradicted  by 
the  Scriptures,  which  expressly  declare  that  this  seed  shaU  spring  out  of  his  loins,  etc. 
Our  position  is  sustained  by  the  Word,  which  requires  a  naiural  and  legal  descendant  ac 
cording  to  the  covenant  and  promises.  Men  may  think,  honestly,  to  exalt  Jesus  by  such 
theories,  but  they  virtuaUy.  degrade  Him  as  Oie  covenanted,  predicted  Christ.  We  turn 
from  such  writers  to  others,  who  refresh  us  by  maintaining  a  Scriptural  attitude.  Thus 
Kurtz  {ISac,  Ilis.,  p.  279)  remarks :  **  The  difference  between  the  two  genealogies  is  most 
easUy  explained  by  referring  to  the  particular  object  which  each  evangelist  had  in  view 
in  commencing  to  write.  It  was  the  main  object  of  Matthew,  when  he  composed  his 
Gospel,  to  demonstrate  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Test.  ;  it  was, 
accordingly,  incumbent  on  him  to  furnish  the  evidence  that  Jesus  was  the  lavrf'ul  heir  and 
successor  to  whom  the  royalty  of  David  belonged,  and  that  the  fundameutal  prophecy  in 
2  Sam.  7  was  thus  fulfilled^  In  accordance  with  his  leading  design,  he  necessarily 
showed  the  legal  connection  (derived  from  the  laws  of  inheritance)  of  Christ  with  the 
house  of  David  in  the  line  of  Solomon.  If  this  descent,  although  fixed  by  the  laws,  did 
not  coincide  with  Christ's  descent  after  the  flesh,  the  latter  was  passed  over,  and  the 
former  was  set  forth  as  entitled  to  recognition.  As  Luke  wrote  for  Christians  who  pro- 
ceeded  from  the  Gentile  world,  no  necessity  existed  for  giving  prominence  to  that  line 
of  succession  which  was  valid  in  law  in  a  theocratical  point  of  view  ;  it  was,  on  the  con. 
trary,  far  more  important,  in  accordance  with  his  main  object,  to  set  forth  Christ's  true 
descent  according  to  the  flesh.**  W«  affirm,  in  the  light  of  covenant  and  prophecy,  that 
both  tables  are  a  necessity — hence  given — in  order  that  both  the  natural  and  the  legal  de- 
soent  be  presented,  for  both  are  claimed  as  pertaining  to  the  Messiah.  We  reproduce  an- 
other :**  Greybeard'*  (Graff),  in  his  **  Lay  Sermons^''  No.  94,  says  :  **  Matthew,  writing  of 
Christ  as  the  rightfid  heir  to  Abraham's  land  and  David's  throne,  very  properly  reproduced 
the  lineage  of  Joseph,  the  lawful  husband  of  Mary,  while  Luke,  in  portraying  His  his- 
tory as  the  seed  of  the  woman,  traces  the  genealogy  of  His  mother  not  merely  to 
Abraham,  but  to  the  first  human  pair.  Lest  the  captious  take  exception  to  this  construc- 
tion as  involving  a  fraud  on  the  part  of  Matthew  in  order  to  establish  His  Lord's  right- 
ful heirship  as  a  descendant  of  David,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  genealogies  of  both 
Joseph  and  Mary  unite  in  David."  In  a  footnote  he  adds,  respecting  Luke's  :  *'  In 
reading  this  passage  it  will  be  observed  that  the  words  '  the  Son '  (being  in  italics)  are 
merely  supplied,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  original  text.  Joseph  was  the  son-in-law  of 
Heli,  not '  the  son.*  In  that  sense  he  was  of  Heli.  So  (in  the  38th  verse)  Adam  was  of  God, 
but  not  *  the  son '  of  God.  No  human  being  ever  was  the  the  son  of  God  until  after 
Christ's  resurrection,  Luke  3  :  23-28."    So  Van  Oosterzee  (Lange's  Com.  Luke,  p.  63) 
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says  :  "  The  often-contesfced  descent  of  Mary  from  David  is  raised  above  all  possibility 
of  refutation  by  the  genealogy  of  Lnke.  The  Lord  Jesus  was  therefore  naturally,  as  well 
as  legally,  descended  from  David  ;  and  this  descent  is  with  perfect  justice  made  promi- 
nent by  both  Peter  and  Paul  (Acts  2  :  30  ;  12  :  23  ;  Bom.  1  : 3  ;  2  Tim.  2:8);  while 
Jesus  designates  Himself  the  Son  of  David,  Mark  12  :  35-37.'* 

Obs,  3.  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  genealogies,  which  is 
ably  performed  by  others,*  it  is  sufficient  to  confine  ourselyes  to  the  fact, 
fully  admitted,  that  Jesus,  according  to  Matthew,  is  a  legal  successor  to 
the  throne  of  Dayid.  Lord  Ueryey  and  others  show  this  ;  for  His  descent 
is  traced  through  a  line  of  kings  or  their  legal  descendants,  whilst  Luke*8 
table  proceeds  more  on  the  principle  of  tracing  His  descent  through  pro- 
genitors who  were  the  paternal  stem  of  Him  who  was  the  heir.  By  this, 
and  other  considerations,  the  anomalies  of  the  two  pedigrees  ai-e  fully 
explained.  Now,  seeing  that  the  promise  has  been  so  literally  fulfilled  in 
Christ's  descent,  in  His  being  the  legal  Heir  to  the  throne  and  Kingdom, 
we  hold  that  sach  a  fulfilment  giyes  us  the  strotigest  assurance  that  the  re^ 
mainder  of  the  promise  will  likewise,  in  God's  ordering  and  time,  be 
realized. 

This  desoent  from  David  was  not  called  into  question  during  th^  life  of  Christ,  and  for 
some  time  after  His  death  it  passed  unchallenged,  although  most  conspicuously  affirmed. 
It  was  long  after  that  it  was  questioned  by  unbelievers  ;  it  has  been  attacked  by  the 
EngUsh,  ^ench,  and  German  infidels  ;  and  more  recently  it  has  been  repeated  by 
Benan  and  others,  that  Jesus  is  not  descended  from  David,  but  that  He  endeavored,  in 
order  to  cany  out  His  purposes,  to  make  the  impression  that  such  was  His  descent.  Benan 
(Life  ofJesiis,  p.  217),  as  usual,  sets  himself  up  as  infaUible  judge,  and  elevates  mere 
conjectures  into  facts.  To  make  out  that  the  family  of  David  was  extinct  because 
Asmonean  princes  ruled  ;  to  attempt  to  prove  the  same  because  Herod  and  the  Bomans 
did  not  dream  of  such  a  representative  of  the  ancient  dynasty  living  ;  to  speak  of  ''  in- 
nocent  frauds,"  of  his  birth  at  Nazareth,  etc.,  is  simply  indicative  of  a  preconceived 
prejudice  and  a  desire  to  prejudge  the  case.  But  when  he  teUs  us  that  Jesus  **  never 
designated  Himself  with  His  own  lips  as  the  Son  of  David  **  (over  against  His  quotations 
and  accepting  of  the  name,  as  e.g.  Matt.  9  :  27  ;  12  :  23  ;  15  :  22  ;  20  :  30-31  ;  Mark 
10  :  47,  52,  and  12  :  35-37  ;  Luke  18  :  38),  we  instinctively  feel  a  spirit  of  dislike  and 
hatred  to  the  truth  underlying  such  statements.  To  aU  those  objections  it  will  suffice 
to  say  :  (1)  That  a  pedigree  regularly  presented  at  a  time  when  genealogical  tables  were 
carefully  kept,  and  passing  by  unchallenged  and  unprotested  even  by  the  bitter  enemies 
of  Jesus,  must  be  taken  as  better  evidence  of  truthfulness  than  the  mere  conjectures  of 
later  ages  ;  (2)  That  if  there  was  a  discrepancy  or  untruth,  as  alleged,  the  Jews  would 
only  have  been  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same  ;  (3>  that  the  appcorent  disagree- 
ment between  the  two  pedigrees  has  been  reasonably  and  satisfactorily  explained  by 
those  (note  1)  who  have  given  the  subject  special  attention  ;  (4)  the  claim  set  up  by 
Jesus  is  confirmed  by  His  words,  life,  works,  death,  resurrection  and  exaltation  ;  (5)  if 
the  first  link  in  the  chain  were  missing,  the  rest  could  n  t  be  attached  to  it,  but  seeing 
a  necessary  connection,  promise  and  prediction  verified,  the  matter  of  descent  assumes 
its  due  importance  in  a  completed  chain  of  evidence  to  the  Messiahship.  It  may  be 
well  to  observe  here  that  Beuss  (His.  Ch.  Theol,  p.  392),  correctly  noticing  that  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  was  given  "  to  prove  the  right  of  Christ  to  the  title  of  Messiah'  *  aa 
the  promised  Son  of  David,  and  that  great  stress  was  laid  upon  His  humanity,  then  adds. 


*  See  Lord  Hervey*s  OenecUogies  of  our  Lordf  the  commentaries  of  Olshausen,  Lange, 
Meyer,  etc..  Smith's  Bib.  Die,  and  K  Test.  IRs.,  Kitto's  JoamaX  of  Sac.  LU.,  M'Clintock 
and  Strong's  Cyclop.,  Evang.  Review,  vol.  4,  p.  168,  Bib.  Sacra,  vol.  18,  p.  410,  Melh. 
Quart.  Review,  vol.  11,  p.  593,  and  the  writings  of  Beeston,  Cochrane,  Green,  Home's 
Introd.,  Gresswell's  Diss.  Morris,  Sympson,  Birks,  Watson,  etc.  Numerous  writers 
have  more  briefly  but  satisfactorily  referred  to  the  same,  as  Judt^e  Jones  {Notes),  Dr. 
McCosh  {ChHstL  and  PosUiv.),  Farrar  {Life  of  Christ),  Kurtz  {Sac.  His.). 
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that  it  must  have  had  little  yalne  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  made  Him  divine. 
This  is  not  correct  so  faf  as  the  Primitiye  Church  is  concerned,  for  they  dearly  and  dis- 
tinctly announced  Uieir  faith  and  hope  in  the  promises  made  to  the  Bon  of  Man,  and 
hence  in  David's  Son  as  the  promised  Theocratic  King.  (Comp.  Props.  81-^,  and 
74-78).  It  was  later,  under  Alexandrian  and  Popish  inflnence,  that  the  Hnmanity  was 
ignored  in  a  great  measnre  for  the  Divine. 
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Proposition  54.  TTie  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  hy  John^  Jesus^ 
and  the  disciples^  toaa  confined  to  the  Jewish  ruition. 

This  necessarily  follows  as  a  sequence  from  preceding  Proposi- 
tions (as  e.g.  Props.  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  29,  31,  33,  35,  38,  39,  40, 
42,  43,  44,  46,  46,  47,  48,  49).  It  is  plainly  stated  in  Matt.  10  : 5,  6 
and  16 :  24,  etc.,  "G'o  not  vrdo  the  way  of  the  Oentiles^  and  into 
any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not ;  hut  go  ye  rather  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel^  as  ye  go  preachy  saying :  the 
Kingdom  of  Ood  is  at  hand^  ^*'I  am  not  sent  hut  unzo  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  IsraeV^  These,  and  other  intimations,  are 
sufficiently  distinctive  of  the  fact. 

Obs,  1.  The  special  covenant  to  Abraham  and  renewed  in  David,  the 
election  of  the  nation,  the  very  nature  of  the  Kingdom  —  Theocratic- 
Davidio — allied  with  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  and  hence  the  con- 
finement of  the  Kingdom  in  its  re-establishment  to  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  in  their  national  capacity,  demanded  such  a  restriction  of  the 
distinctive  offer  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Jews.  It  could  not  possibly  be 
otherwise,  unless  God  violates  His  solemnly  pledged  Word.  So  carefully 
does  the  Sacred  Record  guard  this  restrictive  feature — ^lecessary  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case — ^that  the  only  time  Jesus  left  the  Jews  for  Samaria, 
John  apologizes  for  the  same  by  urging  its  necessity  ([John  4 :  4),  informing 
us, ''  He  must  needs  go  through  Samaria,"  i.e.  His  direct  route  lay  through 
it. 

Ohs.  2.  For  some  reason,  a  decided  and  exclusive  preference  is  given  to 
the  Jewish  nation.  Why  is  this  f  If,  as  persons  now  so  confidently  assert, 
there  is  nothing  in  being  a  Jew,  a  real  descendant  of  Abraham's,  how 
comes  it  at  this  crisis,  that,  when  the  Kingdom  is  preached,  express 
charges  and  admonitions  are  given  to  avoid  the  Gentiles?  Simply  and 
solely  because  by  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  by  their  previous  Theo- 
cratic relationsliip,  and  by  their  national  adoption  in  the  Davidic  covenant, 
the  Kingdom  that  was  preached,  viz.  :  the  restoration  of  the  Theocratic- 
Davidic,  belonged,  as  per  covenant,  exclusively  to  them.  It  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  God's  oath  to  have  passed  by  these  covenanted  people 
and  to  have  turned  to  Gentiles,  with  whom  no  special  covenant  was  thus 
made.  This  procedure  of  John,  Jesus,  and  the  disciples,  in  accordance 
with  sacred  covenanted  relationship  (but  the  subject  of  ignorant  and  un- 
believing ridicule),  teaches  a  iixed,  fundamejital  truth,  which  must  by  no 
means  be  overlooked,  viz.  :  tnat  the  regular  lineal  believing  descendants 
of  Abraham — the  nationality  of  David—with  those  adopted  (Prop.  29)  by 
them,  were  entitled,  by  covenant^  to  this  Kingdom.  Hence  tne  Kingdom 
was  preached  to  them— tendered  to  them  individually  and  nationally,  and 
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it  was  left  to  their  choice  to  accept  of  it  or  to  refuse  it,  because  it  was  also 
in  the  Divine  Purpose  to  bestow  it  upon  **a  willing  people/'  to  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  and  those  adopted,  who  made  themselves  worthy 
of  a  Theocratic  Kingdom  by  faith,  obedience,  and  holiness.  The  otter  of 
the  Kingdom  is  not  in  violation  of  but  in  unison  with  free  moral  agency. 

Obs.  3.  Even  after  the  call  to  the  Gentiles  was  made  out,  the  apostles 
still  affirmed  this  covenanted  position  of  the  Jews,  so  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  (Acts  13  :  46)  said  to  the  unbelieving  Hebrews  :  **  t7  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Word  of  Qod  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  you.'' 

The  explanation  usually  given  does  not  coyer  this  necessity,  viz.  :  that  the  necessity 
arose  becanse  Jesus  commanded  His  disciples  to  preach,  *'  beginning  at  Jerusalem,"  and 
it  was  solely  to  fultil  the  command  that  this  was  done.  Now,  aside  from  Paul  (Acts 
9  :  20,  21),  not  having  fulfiUed  the  command,  let  the  reader  consider  why  the  command 
itself  was  given  ;  in  that  lay  the  necessity,  the  injunction  of  Jesus  only  manifesting  it  as 
existing.  This  can  be  none  other  than  the  one  already  asigned  by  us  in  Obs.  1  and  2. 
It  is  given  by  Peter  (Acts  3  :  25,  26).  and  by  Paul  (Rom.  9  : 4),  and  because  of  it  an 
express  revelation  in  reference  to  the  Grentiles  was  needed  and  bestowed. 

Obs,  4.  Even  the  instructions  imparted  in  a  more  private  way,  and  the 
mercy  extended  tp  Gentiles  by  Jesus,  teach'  and  enforce  our  Proposition. 
'  Keeping  in  view,  as  will  be  presently  explained,  the  peculiar  position  of 
Christ,  that  He  forekneto  the  rejection  of  this  Kingdom  b^  the  Jews  and 
the  subsequent  call  of  the  Gentiles^  it  seemed  eminently  suitable  in  Him  to 
exhibit  His  foreknowledge  of  thefacty  and  also  His  interest  in  and  sym- 
pathy for  tne  Gentiles.  But  He  does  not  do  this  by  sacrificing  the 
covenanted  relationship  of  the  nation  ;  He  only  confirms  it  in  a  striking 
manner. 

Let  us  take  the  examples  recorded,  and  illustrate  this  feature.  Take  the  Syrophe- 
nician  woman  (Matt.  15  :  21-28  ;  Mark  7  :  25-30),  and  when  she  first  addressed  Him  for 
mercy,  "  He  answered  her  not  a  word,"  and  when  besought  to  send  her  away  by  the  dis- 
ciples, answered,  ^^  lam  not  sent  but  unto  (he  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel;**  and  then 
added,  when  the  woman  in  her  faith  worshipped  Him,  ''it  is  not  meet  to  take  the 
children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs. "  Thus  far  He  kept  this  covenanted  relation- 
ship in  view,  and  expressed  it  fuUy  ;  but  also  foreseeing  that  this,  the  children's  bread, 
would  be  freely  given  to  others  in  response  to  their  faith,  so  noio  in  the  plenitude  of  His 
mercy  and  power  He  also,  as  an  eamest,  responds  to  the  faith  of  the  woman.  If  we  refer 
to  the  centurion  (Matt.  8  ;  5-13),  the  mercy  extended  to  him  had  direct  reference  in  the 
mind  of  Jesus  to  the  foreknown  rejection  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Jews  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  others  ;  for  keeping  in  view  His  exclusive  mission.  He  remarks,  as  escplanatory  of 
His  course,  **  that  many  shall  cotne  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shaU  sit  down  with  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  but  the  children  of  the  Kingdom  shall  be 
cast  out  into  outer  darkness."  Thus  predicting  the  rejection  of  His  offer,  and  the  sub- 
sequent call  of  the  Gentiles.  So  with  other  cases  briefly  mentioned,  intimations  of  the 
same  kind  are  given,  and  when  they  are  lacking  (as  e.g.  comp.  Luke  7  : 1,  etc.,  who  does 
not  state  the  language  that  Matthew  does),  we  may  rest  assured,  from  the  examples  ad- 
duced, that  brevity  alone  has  excluded  them.  The  peculiar  case  of  Zaccheus  shows  that 
by  his  faith,  charity,  and  joyful  recognition  of  Jesus  (Luke  19  : 1,  etc.),  he  was  adopted 
into  the  covenanted  relationship,  for  the  precise  language  is  :  '*  this  day  is  salvation  come 
to  this  house,  for  so  much  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham,**  thus  wonderfully  foreshadowing, 
a/l«r  He  had*  foretold  His  own  death,  the  future  adoption  of  Oentile  believers  ;  and  to  make 
this  the  more  striking,  indicative  of  Divine  inspiration,  appends  the  parable  of  the 
nobleman  and  Kingdom  (comp.  Props.  108-110).  Even  in  the  memorable  interview 
wiUi  the  Samaritan  woman — closer  related  to  the  Jews  than  others — and  which,  as  we 
proceed  in  the  argument,  will  be  found  to  be  based  on  the  then  unrevealed  but  still  pre- 
dicted puipose  of  God  respecting  Gentile  worship,  etc.,  He  forgets  not  His  restricted 
mission.    For  while  partly  unfolding  to  the  woman  and  Samaritans  this  important  feai- 
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ore  coming,  dependent  on  the  foreknown  fall  of  the  elect  nation.  He  presents  that 
remarkable  declaration  ^which  some  critics  denounce  as  so  excessively  "  Jewish'*  that  it 
becomes  **  the  dead  fly  in  the  ointment/'  but  which,  as  we  see,  is  pre-eminent^ ^nitable 
to  faU  from  Christ's  Ups)— «  Salvation  i8  qftKeJevoa.*' 

Obs.  5.  Origen  {De  Princip.,  ch.  1,  s.  22)  first  (and  he  has  been  largely 
copied)  endeavors  to  break  tne  force  of  oar  Proposition  by  saying  that  the 
Sayionr  came  not  specially  to  the  **  carnal**  Israelites,  *'  for  they  who  are 
the  children  of  the  flesh  are  not  the  children  of  God/*  Thus  by  a  de- 
liberate perversion  of  Rom.  9  :  8  he  endeavors  to  make  out  a  sense  which 
the  passage  cannot  possibly  bear.  Isolated,  torn  from  its  connection,  the 
Scripture  may  be  employed  in  a  dishonest  way,  while  in  its  orderly 
relation  it  strongly  affirms  our  position.  What  children  of  the  flesh  are 
alluded  to  ?  All  tne  children  of  Abraham,  or  some  of  them,  or  norie  of 
them?  The  answer  is,  that  some  of  the  children  of  Abraham  were  not 
identified  with  the  covenanted  relationship,  viz.  :  Esau  and  his  descend- 
ants ;  these  are  the  children  of  the  fiesli  purely,  but  some  of  the  children 
were  thus  under  covenant,  viz.:  Jacob  and  his  descendants,  and  tJiese  of 
the  flesh  were  not  of  the  flesh  only,  but  the  children  of  promise.  But  they 
could  not  be  the  latter  unl^s  they  were  also  of  the  former,  and  it  is  this 
union  of  the  two  that  makes  them  to  differ  from  the  mere  children  of  the 
flesh  to  whom  the  promise  was  not  given. 

This  important  point  needs  some  additional  remarks.  The  apostle's  argament  does 
not  proceed  on  the  gronnd  that  becaose  they  are  the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham 
they  are  rejected  (for  that  wonld  prove  too  much),  but  that  even  out  qf  those  bom  to  Abra- 
ham some  are  chosen  and  others  not;  and  that,  in  view  of  this  distinction  made  by  God 
Himself,  He  can  in  His  sovereignty  even  yet,  and  does,  reject  those  who  reject  Him. 
The  apostle's  reasoning  sustains  the  doctrine  of  election  in  Abraham's  line  in  a  certain 
direction  and  within  marked  limits.  Origen  here  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  a 
multitude — ignoring  the  express  declarations  to  the  contrary — htiye  thoughtlessly  built, 
deeming  it  trustworthy,  and  being  deceived  by  the  mere  sound  of  words.  Origen,  how- 
ever, GOD.  be  recommended  for  his  candor  and  consistency,  by  which,  from  such  a  position, 
he  continues  to  spiritualize  until  he  finds  spiritual  counterparts  for  the  Egyptians,  Tyrians, 
Sidonians,  etc.,  paving  the  way  for  Swedenborg  and  others. 

Obs.  6.  This  exclusive  mission  to  the  Jewish  nation,  viz. :  the  direct 
offer  of  the  Kingdom  to  them  and  to  no  other  nation,  removes  at  once  the 
arbitrary  constructions  put  upon  this  so-called  **  Jewish  Pai'tialism"  by 
commentators  and  others. 

Thus  e.g.  Dr.  Alexander  {Oom.  Isa.  Jnhrod.,  vol.  2,  p.  8)  tells  us  that  *'  their  national 
pre-eminence  was  representative,  not  original ;"  **  symbolical,  not  real ;"  **  provisional, 
not  perpetuaL"  Such  language  is  based,  in  view  of  their  rejection  for  a  time  and  the 
call  of  the  Gentiles,  on  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  covenanted  relation  and  election 
this  nation  sustained  to  God.  This  nation  was  singled  out  and  chosen  from  all  others 
(Prop.  24,  etc.),  and  certain  blessings  were  covenanted  to  it  (Prop.  49),  and  in  such  a 
form  that  while  individuals  of  the  nation  and  even  the  nation  itself  might  reject  them, 
yet  ultimately  by  a  wise  ordering  and  provision,  in  gathering  out  a  selected  people  and 
in  the  manifested  judgments  of  the  Messiah,  these  blessings  shall  be  manifested  through 
the  basis  of  that  nationality  because  qf  its  relaiionship  to  the  contemplated  restored  The- 
ocracy. Hence  this  national  pre-eminence,  thus  even  observed  by  Jesus  and  His  disci- 
ples, was  original  and  real,  being  founded  on  the  covenants,  and  although  now  for  a 
time  (during  "  the  times  of  the  Gentiles")  nationally  rejected,  yet  the  perpetuity  of  this 
covenant  relationship  is  manifested  by  the  oath  of  God,  the  assurances  given  of  its  ful- 
filment,  the  continued  preservation  of  the  nation,  the  predictions  of  its  future  restora- 
tion and  pre-eminence,  and  the  necessity  of  Gentiles  being  engrafted  into  '*  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel "  and  becoming  the  adopted  *'  children  of  Abraham*'  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  promises  under  the  covenants. 
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There  seems  to  be  in  some  writers  a  oonfounding  of  the  proTisional  in  the  Levitical 
economy  with  the  things  established  by  the  coyenants  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  mis- 
guiding, having  in  their  own  minds  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah  already  existing  with- 
out a  restored  Dayidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  tiiey,  with  this  veil  over  tiieir  eyes,  must,  of 
course,  discard  the  most  solemnly  covenanted  arrangements  of  Gk>d,  and  place,  with  Gen- 
tile ''  high-mindedness,"  the  Jewish  nation,  to  which  pertains  the  covenants,  in  an  at- 
titude of  inferiority.  Ignoring  the  express  covenant  language,  and  mistaking  the  King, 
dom  itself — two  fatal  doctrinal  mistakes — this  prohibition  of  Christ's  not  to  go  to  other 
nations  is  to  such  writers  either  a  yery  tender  or  a  yery  difficult  subject  to  explain,  so 
that  they  pass  it  by  or  gloss  it  over  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  or  else  totfJly  ref ube  to 
allude  to  It  as  something  to  them  utterly  inexplicable.  Strauss  and  other  unbelievers 
object  to  Jesus  sending  His  disciples  only  to  Palestine,  and  not  to  Phcenicia,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Italy,  etc.,  but  such  an  objection  has  no  force  when  viewed  from  the  covenanted 
standpoint.  It  has  only  propriety  and  pertinence  when  it  is  assumed  that  the  modem 
notion  of  the  Kingdom  was  the  one  preached.  Therefore  the  usual  replies  given  to 
Strauss  do  not  meet  the  objection  fairly,  as  e.g.  Ebrard  (Gosp.  His.,  p.  333),  which  is 
insufficient,  limiting  this  exclusiye  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  to  a  '*  ground  of  prudence," 
and  then  in  order  '*  to  form  in  Judea  a  centre  and  starting  point  for  the  new  Kingdom." 

Ohs.  7.  If  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  is  really  what  the  multitude  affirm  it  to 
be,  viz.  :  the  Church,  or  the  reign  of  God  in  the  heart,  etc.,  what  con- 
sistent and  valid  reasons  can  possibly  be  assigned  for  its  bein^  thus  re- 
stricted natio7ially  to  one  people?  It  seems  strange  that  intelligent 
theologians  fail  to  see  that  none,  on  their  hypothesis,  can  be  given. 

Even  MiUenarians,  who  adopt  the  preyailing  Church-Kingdom  theory  (as  preparatory 
to  the  final  Messianic  Kingdom),  involve  themselves  in  difficulties.  Thus  Olshausen  in- 
forms us  :  "  We  cannot  suppose  that  in  this  (restriction)  Christ  was  accommodating 
Himself  merely  to  the  weakness  of  the  disciples,  but  rather  to  the  demands  of  the  times, 
and  the  immediate  destination  of  the  twelve"  {Ccm.  Matt.  10  :  5).  And  this,  in  place  of 
the  *'  everlasting  covenant,  **  is  offered  as  a  reason  to  infidelity.  No  wonder  that  unbeliey- 
ers  revel  in  this  accommodation  theory  to  '*  the  demands  of  the  times.  '*  Olshausen  adds 
another  conjecture  :  "  It  was  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  prepare  in  the  nation  of  Israel  a 
hearth  to  receiye  the  sacred  fire,  and  to  keep  its  heat  in  a  state  of  concentration."  These 
surmises  show  an  evident  seeking  for,  and  manufacturing  of,  a  reason,  which  by  no 
means  covers  the  question  ;  for,  eyen  admitting  these  doubtful  suppositions,  why  alone 
select  the  Jewish  nation  (that  rejected  Christ,  etc.),  and  not  others?  Why  should  the 
times  demand  this  ezdusiveness,  if  a  mere  spiritual  apprehension  was  concerned  ?  The 
response,  alone  affording  a  solid  reason,  always  follows  :  (he  covenant  and  covenant  relation' 
ship  made  it  necessary.  Barnes  {Com.  Matt.  10  :  5,  6)  has  much  to  say  about  the  Samari- 
tans, but  waiyes  the  plain  (but  to  him,  with  his  Church.Kingdom  yiew,  knotty)  ques- 
tion, by  saying  :  "  The  full  time  for  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  was  not  come. 
It  voas  proper  that  it  should  be  first  preached  to  the  Jews,  the  ancient  coyenant  people 
of  God,  and  the  people  among  whom  the  Messiah  was  bom.  He  afterward  gave  them  a 
charge  to  go  into  all  the  world."  "  They  (the  Jews)  had  been  the  chosen  people  of  God  ; 
they  had  long  looked  for  the  Messiah  ;  and  it  vms  proper  that  the  Gospel  should  be  first 
offered  to  them. "  This  is  all  that  he  has  to  say,  basing  the  restriction  upon  proprieties, 
and  not,  where  the  Bible  places  it,  upon  the  covenanted  promises  and  their  national  iden- 
tity with  the  Dayidic  people  oyer  whom  and  in  whom  the  Kingdom  was  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

Obs.  8.  The  diBiculty  that  theologians,  who  endorse  the  prevailing 
Church-Kingdom  theory,  are  under  to  reconcile  this  preaching  of  the 
Kingdom  exclusively  to  the  Jewish  nation  with  their  own  system  of  belief, 
is  indicative  of  a  serious  flaw,  a  fundamental  doctrinal  defect,  in  the  same. 

The  difficulty  is  found  in  a  multitude  of  writers.  It  may  be  both  interesting  and 
profitable  to  giye  additional  iUustrations.  Beuss  {His.  Ch.  7!^^.,  p.  154)  thinks :  ''The 
difficulty  can  be  solved  by  supposing,  first,  that  Jesus  was  often  obliged  to  use  the 
language  «f  His  hearers  in  order  to  be  more  easily  understood  ;  next,  by  remembering 
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that  the  blame  cast  upon  the  heathen  was  well  desenred,  and  that  it  does  not  imply 

S raise  of  the  Jews  ;  and  lastly,  by  admitting  that  in  His  wisdom  Christ  designedly 
rew  a  narrow  circle  for  His  disciples  in  their  first  mission  of  evangelization.'* 
The  reader  may  well  ponder  such  a  circoitons  and  accommodating  way  of  giving  no 
reason  why  Jesus  *'  in  His  wisdom"  '*  drew  a  narrow  circle  for  His  disciples.'*  fairbaim 
and  others  try  to  evade  this  restrictive  mission,  this  confinement  of  the  preaching  to 
one  nation,  by  saying  that  Christ  before  His  ascension  said  that  they  were  to  be  His  wit- 
nesses at  Jerusalem,  and  then  preach  the  Gospel  in  all  the  world  (Obs.  3,  note  1).  This 
does  not  remove  the  obstacle  to  their  view  ;  it  is  in  fact  no  answer  to  the  question,  be- 
cause, as  we  shall  show,  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of  this  restriction  are  also  given  and 
recorded.  Christ  gave  His  command  to  go  to  other  nations  after  the  postponement  of 
the  Kingdom  and  calling  of  the  Gentiles  was  fully  determii^ed  ;  and  even  when  the  com- 
mand to  preach  to  all  the  world  was  given,  such  was  the  decided  influence  of  this  re- 
striction upon  the  minds  of  Jewish  believers  that  it  was  only  made  manifest  ctfter  the  day 
of  Pentecost  and  after  special  revelation  and  council  held,  hoio  it  could  be  remoyed. 
Such  writers  fail  to  answer  why  title  exclusive  mission  was  first  given,  and  shielding 
themselves  under  what  afterward,  for  well  assigned  reasons,  took  place,  do  not  see  that 
the  final  removal,  instead  of  explaining,  only  msJtes  the  restriction  the  more  conspicuous. 
Dr.  Neander  {Life  cf  Christ)^  not  satisfied  with  the  common  view  entertained,  tells  us 
that  Christ's  ministry  was  confined  to  the  Jews,  and  that  before  the  truth  could  be 
offered  to  the  heathen  it  must  be  *'  fully  developed  in  the  disciples,"  etc.  It  follows 
then  thp.t  the  truth  partially  developed  (contained  in  **  the  husk")  was  good  enough  for 
the  Jews,  but  not  for  the  Gentiles.  Besides  this,  Neander  flatly  contradicts  himself  ;  for 
what  must  we  say  to  such  an  announced  full  development  in  the  disciples,  taken  for 
granted  to  meet  a  contigency,  and  his  repeated  assertions  in  other  places  (some  of  which 
we  have  already  quoted)  that  the  disciples  and  apostles  had  only  "  the  germ"  which  was 
afterward  to  be  developed  in  the  church—that  they  could  never  entirely  divest  themselves 
of  *' Jewish  forms"  and  **  Jewish  prejudices.'*  Explanations  like  these  amount  to  noth- 
ing ;  they  are  simply  conjectures  worked  out  by  a  preconceived  theoiy.  Neander  endeav- 
ors to  guard  his  explanation  by  stating,  what  is  emphatically  contitidicted  by  the  Rec- 
ord, viz.  :  that  the  disciples  could  not  infer  from  this  restriction  that  the  Samaritans 
and  heathen  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  surprising  that  such 
an  assertion  can  be  made  in  the  light  of  the  7noat  positive  prohibUions  to  go  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. That  such  was  their  opinion  or  inference,  derived  from  a  specific  covenanted 
reUtionship  and  confirmed  by  the  language  of  Jesus,  is  evident  from  the  special  vision 
Touchsaf ed  to  Peter  to  indicate  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  and  from  the  apostolic  meeting 
when  the  question  of  the  call  was  discussed.  Thus  able  men  pervert  Scripture,  in 
endeavoring  to  bend  it,  honestly  meant,  to  a  ^vorite  theory. 

Schmid  {Bib.  TheoL,  p.  54)  misses  the  historical  connection,  and  entirely  overlooks  the 
covenants,  when  he  affirms  :  **  His  only  reason  for  limiting  His  own  operations,  and  at 
first  those  of  His  disciples,  to  the  Jewish  nation,  was  to  gain  a  firm  foothold  and  start- 
ing point  for  His  entire  scheme.'*  He  assigns  the  cases  of  the  centurion  and  of  the 
Samaaritan  woman  (Obs.  4,  note  1)  as  proof.  These  exceptional  cases  only  prove  that 
the  foreknowledge  of  Jesus  anticipated  the  final  result  of  His  mission,  and  gave  a  fore- 
taste of  hope  to  the  Gentiles.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  see  our  next  Propo- 
sition for  a  reply  to  Schmid.  Renan  (Life  cf  Jesus,  p.  213)  thinks  :  *'  If,  in  other  cases. 
He  seems  to  forbid  His  disciples  to  go  and  preach  to  them  (Gentiles),  reserving  His  Qoa- 
pel  for  the  pure  Israelites,  this  also  is  undoubtedly  a  precept  dictated  by  circumstances, 
to  which  the  apostles  may  have  given  too  absolute  a  meaning."  The  Record  as  it  stands 
is  sufficiently  satisfactory  and  consistent  with  both  what  precedes  and  follows  ;  there  is 
not  anything  **  seeming"  about  it.  For,  **  the  absolute  meaning"  is  a  necessity  grounded 
in  the  preceding  covenants  :  the  circumstances  dictating  such  '*  a  one-sided  **  mission, 
are  found  in  the  election  of  the  nation  ;  the  disciples,  instructed  by  Jesus  and  conver. 
sant  with  the  covenants,  are  better  qualified  to  express  the  idea  fairly  than  Renan,  who 
cares  very  little  for  both.  Indeed,  if  the  mission  of  John,  Jesus,  and  the  disciples  had 
been  made  indiscriminately  to  Gentiles  and  Jews,  what  would  have  become  of  God*8  cov- 
enants made  with  Abraham  and  David  ?  What  would  God's  solemn  affirmation  then  be 
worth  ?  Let  the  analogy  of  Scripture  answer,  why  such  a  restriction  was  laid  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  reply  comes  clear  and  distinct,  that  it  was  conditioned 
by  covenant  promises  which  belonged  exdusivdy  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  the  people  of 
David.  If  this  prohibition  were  lacking,  this  exclusive  turning  to  the  one  elect  nation 
were  not  exhibited  and  recorded,  then  an  important  and  essential  link  in  the  golden  chain 
of  Divine  Purpose  were  also  missing. 
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Obs,  9.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  message  of  the  disciples-^ 
a  peculiar  and  distinctive  one — to  say  "  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand"  was  not  addressed  by  the^n  to  any  0 entile.  The  same  is  true  of 
John,  and  also  of  Jesus,  who  carefully  avoided  it  in  His  address  to  Gentiles 
(Obs.  4,  note  1).  The  reason  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  Kingdom 
belonged  to  the  JewSy  and  until  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  was  entered  into  on 
account  of  Jewish  unbelief,  the  message  pertained  to  the  Jews  and  those 
adopted  as  Jews. 

Obs,  10.  The  Kingdom  was  ultimately  to  be  extended  from  the  Jews  so 
that  it  would  embrace  the  Gentiles  also,  as  indicated  plainly  by  the 
prophecies  (Prop.  30).  This  opinion  was  held  by  the  Jews,  as  the  titles 
given  to  the  Messiah  showed  (e.g.  Mac.  2  :  7,  14,  '^  the  King  of  the 
World  ").  But  this  ordering  did  not  interfere  with  the  Davidic  cov- 
enanted basis,  or  with  the  predicted  (on  this  account)  supremacy  of ,  the 
nation  (Prop.  114). 

Obs.  11.  Some  writers,  anxious  to  find  some  basis  for  their  idea  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  consequently  that  it  also  was  preached  to  the  Gentiles, 
assttme  that  the  mission  of  the  twelve  was  exclusive,  but  that  of  the 
seventy  was  general,  including  the  Gentiles.  But  this,  as  we  see  from  the 
covenanted  position  of  the  nation,  would  be  coiitradictory  and  fatal  to  the 
truth. 

Adyantage  is  taken  of  the  omission  in  Luke  10  : 1,  etc.,  of  the  exclasive  injunctions 
elsewhere  recorded,  and  a  hasty,  desired  deduction  is  made.  Thus  e.g.  Dr.  KiUen  (Old 
Calh.  Churck,  p.  5)  remarks  that  '*  the  seventy  symbolized  His  regard  to  the  whole 
human  race/'  an  opinion  derived  from  some  tradition  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
were  divided  into  seventy  nations,  speaking  seventy  languages,  etc.  It  is  surprising  that 
so  carefal  a  writer  as  Olshausen  {Com.  Matt.  10  :  5  and  Gen.  Inlrod.  to  Paul's  Epistles) 
makes  the  ministry  of  the  seventy ''also  directed  to  the  Gentile  world,"  and  *' these 
seventy  appear  as  uie  representative  of  the  whole  (Gentile  world."  Now  there  is  positively 
nothing  in  the  Becord  to  lead  to  such  an  inference  ;  more  than  this,  the  statement  of 
Luke,  carefully  considered,  teaches  the  exact  reverse.  For  these  seventy  were  only  to 
go  to  the  places  **  whither  He  Himself  xoould  come,**  and  therefore  not  outside  of  Christ's  own 
mission  ;  the  message  was  the  same  that  the  twelve  delivered,  and  Jesus  would  not  con- 
tradict Himself  in  tiie  injunctions  covering  the  same  ;  the  nighness  of  the  Kingdom  to 
the  people  preached  to  (as  we  shaU  show.  Props.  57-59,  etc.)  indicates  the  Jews  ;  the  de- 
nunciations against  Jewish  places  only  and  the  lack  of  any  mention  of  Gentiles  visited, 
shows  the  restrictive  character  of  the  mission  ;  the  fact  that  the  caU  of  the  Gentiles  had 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  special  revelation,  that  the  seventy  were  Jews  with  Jewish  ideas 
uf  covenanted  relationship,  looked  for  the  restored  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  etc. — 
these  things  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  restrictive  nature  of  their  mission  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  twdve.  If  there  was  anything  symbolical  in  the  number  chosen,  then 
it  would  be  better,  as  many  do,  to  make  the  twelve  representative  of  the  twelve  tribes 
and  the  seventy  of  the  nation,  either  through  the  number  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the.  Elders 
of  Moses,  or  the  family  of  Jacob. 
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Proposition  55.  It  was  necessary  that  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
should  at  jvi'st  preach  the  Kingdom  a^  nigh  to  the  Jewish 
7iation. 

That  the  Kingdom  was  nigh  to  the  nation  is  distinctly  stated. 
Matt.  4  :  17,  Mark  1 :  14,  15,  Luke  11 :  20,  Matt.  12 :  28.  The  cove- 
nanted Theocratic  Kingdom  was  overthrown  ;  at  the  appearance  of 
the  promised  Davidic  son,  who  should  inherit  the  Kingaom,  it  was 
absolutely  requisite^  in  view  of  the  covenanted  relationship  of  the 
nation  to  this  Kingdom,  to  offer  it  to  the  Jews  for  their  acceptance. 
This  was  done  by  John,  Jesus,  and  the  disciples. 

Obs.  1.  Jesas  Himself  tells  ns  (Lake  4  :  34)  that  He  *'  must  preach  the 
gospel  of  the  Eingdoniy  for  therefore  am  I  setit ;"  and  He  must  preach  it  as 
nigh — within  reach — to  the  elect  nation,  for  to  it  the  promises  are  given. 
The  reason  why  Christ  did  this,  is  assigned  by  Paul  in  Rom.  15  :  8,  viz.  : 
because  He  was  **  a  minister  of  fJie  circumcision  for  the  truth  of  God  to 
confirm  the  promises  made  to  the  Father s.^^  Now  the  Kingdom  is  specifi- 
catty  promised  to  the  nation,  and  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  promise  and 
to  confirm  them,  it  was  necessary  (Paul  and  Barnabas  keep  up  the  spirit  of 
this  feature  even  later^  Acts  13  :  46)  to  tender  the  Kingdom  to  its  ac- 
ceptance. 

Obs.  2.  If  Jesus  came  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets,  if  He  came  as 
the  messenger  of  the  covenant^  the  One  through  wnom  the  covenants  were 
to  be  realized,  then  it  follows  as  a  natural  sequence  that  He  could  not  other- 
wise but  offer  this  Kingdom  to  the  nation,  for  that  nation  was  composed 
of  the  covenanted  people,  only  conditioned — ^as  found  stated  in  the 
prophets^  in  the  preaching  of  repentance,  and  in  the  future  predicted 
repentance  of  the  nation — ^by  its  national  repefitafice  and  acceptance  of  the 
tender  made. 

Obs.  3.  Hence  the  Kingdom  was  offered  as  nigh,  on  the  condition  of  re- 
penta7ice  annexed  to  the  tender.  The  proclamation  of  nighness  was 
involved  in  the  fact  (to  be  made  plain  hereafter)  that,  as  a  certain  number 
of  elect  are  contemplated  as  requisite  to  the  establishment  of  the  Theocratic 
Kingdom  (former  experience  teaching  that  otherwise  it  could  not  be 
sustained),  that  number,  in  case  of  national  repentance,  would  have  been 
speedily  obtained.  But  owing  to  the  rejection  of  Christ,  the  number  of 
inheritors  must  now  be  obtained  in  a  different  and  more  gradual  way  ;  and 
consequently  the  nighness  of  the  Kingdom  is  conditioned  by  the  national 
action.  Coming  to  such  a  people  so  peculiarly  related  by  covenant 
promises  ;  coming  in  behalf  of  the  covenant  itself,  any  other  style  of 
preaching  the  Kingdom  would  have  been  out  of  place  ;  inconsistent  with 
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nis  own  Mission^  with  the  relationship  of  the  people^  and  with  the  pre- 
determined number  of  **  willing  peopW^  to  be  obtained  previous  to  its 
re-establishment.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  and  of  past  ejsperience^ 
the  covenant  required  the  offer  of  the  Davidic-Theocratic  ILingdom,  while 
a  moral  fitness  for  the  same  demanded  a  previous  repentance. 

Barbour  (Three  Worlds^  p.  121),  inflaenced  by  his  invisible  spiritnal  Kingdom  theory, 
says  that  the  Kingdom  was  offered  to  the  Jews  in  a  *'  shadmcy  sense,**  Never  !  the  cov. 
enants,  preaching,  etc.  all  forbid  it.  It  is  strange  that  Schenkers  accommodation 
iheozy  is  so  largely  prevailing  among  believers,  when  so  derogatory  to  fundamentals. 


Obs.  4.  It  was  lefty  we  find,  to  the  moral  freedom  of  the  representative 
n  of  the  nation  to  receive  or  refuse  it.     The  phrase  '*  nigh  at  hand^'  is 


Obs. 
men 

indicative  of  a  tender,  which,  if  necessary,  can  be  withdrawn.  The  phrase 
is  purposely  chosen,  pregnant  with  meaning,  and,  in  view  of  the  power  of 
choosing,  leaves  a  degree  of  indefiniteness  about  it,  which  is  materially 
heightened  by  its  dependence  on  the  preceding  *'  repenV*  For  what  then 
if  they  do  not  repent  t  In  that  case  will  they  notwithstanding  receive  the 
Kingdom,  or  will  it  still  be  ni^h  to  them  ?  leaving  following  propositions 
to  answer  these  questions,  let  it  now  be  suggested  (what  so  many  entirely 
overlook)  that  the  exact  reversal  of  this  formula  would  be.  If  you  do  no't 
repent,  the  Kingdom  will  be  far  from  you;  now  it  is  nigh,  within  reach  ; 
then  it  will  be  distant,  removed,  postponed.  Alas  1  how  feirfully  true  this 
became  :  ^latiofially  nighy  then  natiotwlly  distant. 

The  eondUionaiity  of  this  matter  is  apparent  from  the  call  to  repentance  and  the  un- 
fortunate result.  Ood  never  violates  moral  freedom  in  His  purposes  relating  to  the 
nation.  Jesus,  with  full  purpose  of  fulfiUing,  and  yet  foreknowing  the  sad  result,  em- 
ploys the  only  language  adapted  to  their  free  agency.  Such  expressions  as  *'  Ye  will  not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life,"  "  would  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us," 
**  ye  woxdd  not,"  *'  He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not, "  and  kindred 
ones  unmistakably  indicate  the  power  of  choice.  If  not,  where  is  human  responsibility  ? 
The  Saviour,  therefore,  in  offering  this  Kingdom  as  nigh  to  them,  addresses  this  power  of 
choice,  this  capacity  (we  are  not  concerned  with  the  question  of  natural  or  acquired,  but 
only  with  tiie  fact  of  actual  possession),  of  making  a  suitable  selection  ;  and  in  view  of 
the  possibility  of  making  a  proper  choice,  exhibited  in  repentance,  preaches,  "  Repent, 
for'*  (if  you  do  so)  "*  the  Kingdom  is  nigh  at  hand,**  i.e.  the  kingdom  already  covenanted 
to  you,  and  nigh  to  you  in  view  of  such  a  relation,  will  be  given  to  you.  But  if  you  make 
no  such  a  choice,  if  you  refuse  to  repent,  then,  of  course,  this  Kingdom  is  not  nigh  to 
you.  Strange  that  so  many  theologians  overlook  the  conditionality  on  which  all  hinges, 
and  affirm  (as  Neander,  etc.)  that  the  Kingdom  was  established.  The  Primitive 
Church,  taught  by  inspired  men  and  their  immediate  successors,  held  to  no  such  absurd- 
ity, but  maintained  in  this  matter  a  logical  consistency. 

In  view  of  this  conditionality,  Jesus  comes  in  a  state  of  poverty,  in  order  that  the 
moral  appeal  to  repentance  may  be  fairly  tested.  Had  He  come  rich,  loaded  with 
honor,  etc.,  the  Jews  would  have  been  influenced  by  selfish,  improper  motives.  Hence 
the  Theocratic  King,  to  test  the  nation,  comes  in  humble  circumstances. 

Obs.  5.  It  has  already  been  shown  (Props.  19,  20,  21,  22,  38,  39,  40,  43, 
etc.)  what  Kingdom  was  preached,  how  the  Jews  and  disciples  understood 
it,  and  hence  tbat  the  people  were  aware  of  the  Kingdom  that  was  offered 
to  them.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  multitude,  Jesus  tendered  a  motive,  held 
out  an  inducement,  for  repentance,  which  the  nation  misapprehended  and 
could  not  understand.  Those  few,  then,  that  did  repent  were  influenced 
by  mere  "Jewish  prejudice*?  and  "Jewish  partialism.''  Thus  the  pre- 
Tailing  Church-Kingdom  theory  degrades  the  early  preaching  of  the  King- 
dom from  every  point  of  view  (comp.  Props.  42-44). 
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Let  it  again  be  noticed  that  Jesns  employs  the  veiy  phrasedagy  in  Togne  among  the 
Jews  indicative  of  this  restored  Davidio  throne  and  Kingdom.  Tnus,  to  point  out  a  sin- 
gle example  which  Neander  (see  Prop.  42,  Obs.  6)  and  others  attempt  to  maice  contra- 
dictory to  Jewish  expectations,  viz.  :  the  Sermon  on  the  Moont.  Now,  keeping  in  view 
the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  phrases  in  common  usage  expressive  of  the 
same,  the  promises  pertaining  to  '*  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,"  '*  the  meek  shall  inherit 
the  earth,"  *'  fulfilling  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  **  the  least  and  great  in  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven,"  **  Jerusalem  the  city  of  the  great  King,''  *'  thy  Kingdom  come, "  "  the  King- 
dom of  Grod" — these  are  all  of  a  nature  to  impress  the  Jewish  mind  (as  the  result 
proves),  that  our  Saviour  alluded  to  the  TfieocrcUic^Davidic  Kingdom  as  covenanted  to  the 
nation.  It  was,  under  Uie  circumstances,  simply  impossible  for  the  Jews  to  entertain 
any  other  view.  The  naked  fact  that  they  thus  understood  Him  and  were  not  corrected 
in  their  comprehension  of  the  ELingdom,  is  evidence  that  our  position  is  the  only  tenable 
one  ;  for  otherwise,  knowing  the  grammaticoU  sense  of  the  covenants  and  how  the  same 
was  held,  Jesus  would  not  be  performing  His  mission  worthily  if  it  led  to  the  indorsement 
of  error,  confirmed  by  His  own  language.  Let  the  reader  reflect :  how  could  He  ask 
them  to  repent,  and  on  condition  of  such  repentance  offer  them  a  Kingdom  contrary  to 
the  universal  expected  covenanted  one,  without  a  suitable  explanation  ?  Common  honesty 
required  it.  How  could  He  urge  repentance  on  the  ground  of  something  which  they 
utterly  misapprehended  ?  Common  charity  forbids  such  a  notion.  Questions  like  these, 
involving  the  gravest  of  charges  and  reflecting  upon  the  character  of  Teacher  and  hearer, 
must^r^  be  satisfactorily  answered  b^ore  we  can  give  up  the  precious  covenanted  King- 
dom. 

Obs.  6.  It  is  wrongly  stated  by  Reass  {His.  Ch.  Theoty  p.  147)  that  the  ex- 
pression ''  Kingdom  of  heaven"  in  the  formula  '*  restricts  the  idea  to  acorn- 
ing  period  or  place,  to  a  state  of  things  different  from  that  in  which  human- 
ity at  present  exists/'  and  objects  to  it  therefore  (through  his  modernized 
Church-Kingdom  view)  as  "  a  less  comprehensive  form"  than  that  of 
"Kingdom  of  God,"  and  attributes  it  as  belonging  ''originally  to  the 
Jewish  Theologv,  which  assigned  the  idea  ot the  Kmgdom  of  God  absolutely 
to  the  sphere  oi  final  or  future  things."  This  is  a  misnpprehefmofi  of  the 
phrases  ;  for  we  have  shown  (Prop.  45)  that  they  are  convertible,  that  all  of 
them  were  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote  the  restored  Davidic  rule  under  the 
glorious  Messiah,  David's  Son,  and  that  they  were  employed  ty  the  first 
preachers  without  explanation  avcordi)ig  to  common  usage.  This  makes  the 
phraseology  ''  Repent, for  the  Kiiigdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand,^^  the  more 
significant  to  a  Jew,  and  the  motive  for  a  speedy  repentance  the  stronger  ; 
for  then,  if  penitent,  the  long-cherished  hopes  excited  by  covenant  and 
prophecy  might  at  last  be  realized. 

The  time  selected  for  this  preaching  of  nriti  onal  repenianee  was,  humanly  speaking,  fa- 
vorable, and  the  refusal  to  repent,  under  the  circumstances,  increases  the  guilt  of  the 
nation  and  evinces  the  power  of  depravity.  While  with  Reuss  {Uis.  Ch.  Theol.,  p.  39) 
we  object  to  the  theory  advanced  by  some,  *'  that  the  Jews  during  the  exile,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  civilization,  underwent  a  complete  metamor- 
phosis" in  religious  matters,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  captivity  and  partial  res- 
toration produced  changes — changes,  however,  which,  instead  of  destroying,  only  devel- 
oped the  distinctive  and  characteristic  traits  of  Judaism.  Among  the  latter,  a  more  steady 
and  persistent  attachment  to  and  expectation  of  a  coming  King  in  the  restored  King- 
dom by  which  they  should  be  nationally  exalted,  according  to  the  prophets.  This  pro- 
duced an  intense  (and  in  many  a  selfish)  exclusiveness,  as  evidenced  by  history.  The 
sorrows  and  trials  of  the  nation,  the  long-continued  submission  to  Gentile  domination, 
had  more  and  more  directed  faith  and  hope  to  the  covenants,  so  that,  as  far  as  the 
national  situation  was  concerned,  the  time  was  favorable  for  such  preaching,  but  the  repent- 
ance urged,  the  t?iora/ preparation  required,  was  too  much  for  its  representative,  leading  men. 

Obs,  7.  The  reader  is  reminded  that  this  preaching  of  the  nighness  of 
the  Kingdom,  this  offer  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Jews  at  the  First  Advent  on 
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condition  of  repentance,  is  the  key  to  the  commingling  of  the  Advents  of 
Christ  (Prop.  34).  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  It  being  predetermined  as 
eminently  suitable  to  tender  this  Kingdom  at  the  First  Advent  of  Jesus, 
the  Messiah,  and  it  being  also  foreknown  that  it  would  be  rejected,  the 
matter  is  so  guardedly  presented  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  free  moral 
agency  of  the  nation,  and  as  not  to  be  opposed  to  foreknown  fact.  Yet 
both  the  rejection  of  the  Kingdom  at  the  First  Advent,  and  the  subsequent 
obtaining  of  it  at  the,  now  understood.  Second  Advent  of  Christ,  are 
unmistakably  predicted.  Hence,  too,  in  view  of  this  offer  and  rejection, 
the  prophets  pass  on  and  describe  more  repeatedly  and  vividly  the  scenes 
connected  with  the  Second  Advent. 

« 

Obs.  8.  The  reader,  from  what  has  been  said,  cannot  fail  to  observe  that 
this  Kingdom,  thus  brought  nigh  by  the  offer  made  by  Jesus  and  His 
coadjutors,  is  the  same  Kingdom  predicted  by  the  prophets  (Prop.  35). 
There  is  only  one  Kingdom  covenanted,  the  prophets  describe  but  owe,  the 
Jews  believed  only  in  oncj  the  disciples  knew  and  preached  only  cnsy  viz. : 
the  covena7ited  Theocratic-Davidic.  Jesus,  coming  to  fulfil  what  the 
prophets  predicted,  the  covenant  demanded,  could  not  preach  any  other 
Kingdom  than  the  one  described.  Hence  in  His  teaching  He  appeals  to 
the  prophets  and  appropriates  their  predictions  to  Himself  (but  only  in  so 
far  as  not  to  make  the  false  impression  that  under  Him  the  Kingdom  was 
already  established),  as  e.g.  in  Mark  12  :  10  He  refers  to  the  stone  of  Ps. 
117,  and  applies  it  to  Himself.  This  would  naturally  suggest  the  Stone  of 
Dan.  2  :  34,  45,  and  the  inference  follows  that,  althouah  rejected,  He  is 
the  Head  of  the  coming  Kingdom,  and  through  Him  the  God  of  heaven 
will  yet  set  it  up.  So  also  Matt.  22 :  24,  Luke  4  :  18, 19,  etc.;  and  He  does 
this  to  make  the  rejection  of  Himself  the  more  i7iexc%isable  in  them. 

Obs.  9.  Writers  in  abundance  censure  Millenarians  (as  e.g.  the  Prim- 
itive Church)  for  believing  in  the  restoration  of  the  Theocratic-Davidic 
Kingdom  under  the  Messiah,  on  the  ground  of  its  "  earthly  relations," 
**  carnality,"  etc.  They  do  not  pause  to  reflect  that,  owing  to  its  Theo- 
cratic nature,  it  cannot  be  set  up  without  a  suitable  moral,  spiritual  prep- 
aration in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  to  experience  its  blessings.  The 
proof  is  found  in  this  first  preaching,  in  its  being  brought  nigh  on 
condition  of  repentance,  in  its  being  offered  solely  in  view  of  a  proposed 
change  of  character.  Those  who  inherit  it  as  kings  and  priests  must  be 
among  the  penitent  (Prop.  91) ;  the  nation  itself  before  it  can  enjoy  its 
restoration  must  be  converted  (Prop.  113).  Therefore,  seeing  how  it  was 
proposed  at  the  First  Advent  to  the  nation,  and  how  it  is  offered  to  us  now 
conditionally  on  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ  as  a  future  inheritance, 
it  becomes  thoughtful,  reverent  men  to  be  extremely  cautious  how  they 
write  concerning  it. 
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Proposition  56.  Tlie  Kingdom  was  not  established  dmring  tke 
ministry  of  Christ. 

This  necessarily  follows  from  the  preceding  ;  for  no  such  a  cove- 
nanted Kingdom  as  promised,  n/)  stcch  a  restored  Davidic  throne 
and  Kingdom  as  predicted  appeared.  He  (Luke  19  :  11-27)  had  to 
leave  before  he  would  receive  (Prop.  83)  the  Kingdom. 

Obs.  1.  The  men  who  were  the  preachers  of  this  very  Kingdom,  and  who, 
above  dl  others  (especially  modern  theologians),  ought  to  have  known 
whether  it  was  instituted  or  not,  had  no  knowledge  wnatever  of  its  being 
thus  erected.  These  persons,  preachers,  and  singled  out  to  be  witnesses  to 
the  truth,  fire  more  reliable,  vastly  more,  in  their  belief  and  testimony, 
than  theologians  with  their  spiritualistic  and  philosophical  conceits  con- 
cerning the  Kingdom  and  its  **  husk'*  envelope.  Is  it  conceivable,  can  it 
be  credited,  that  such  special  chosen  ones,  upon  whose  testimony  the  faith 
of  others  was  to  be  founded,  should,  after  their  own  preaching,  after  all 
their  private  and  public  instruction  for  several  years,  and  after  the 
particular  ^  forty  days^^  (Acts  1  :  3),  "  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Ood,^^  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  (if  it  be  as  alleged)  that  a 
promised  Kingdom  was  (as  eminent  theologians  now  gravely  mform  us) 
actually  in  existence?  No  !  such  a  supposition  is  damaging /fatally  so,  to 
preachers  and  Teacher,  and  cannot  possibly  be  entertained. 

Theologians,  to  carry  out  their  Ghnrch-Eingdom  theory,  assert  that  Jesus  established  the 
Kingdom  dnring  His  life.  Thus  e.g.  Ebrard  {Gosp.  His.,  p.  135)  says  :  ''Jesns  mani- 
fests Himself  in  Qalilee  as  Babbi,  announces  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  come,  and 
seeks  to  make  men  disciples,  or  members  of  that  Kingdom."  The  formal  organization 
of  the  same  he  places  in  the  selection  of  the  twelve,  the  very  persons  (see  next  Obs.)  toho 
knew  posUivdy  nothing  ot  Ebrard 's  Kingdom.  Jesus  nowhere  declared '*  that  the  King- 
dom of  God  has  come'' — ^this  is  added  to  the  record  to  sustain  a  preconceived  notion. 
The  utter  inconsistency  of  Ebrard  will  appear  more  distinctively  if  we  quote  him  (p.  243) 
respecting  the  use  of  the  Parables  :  *'  He  (Jesus)  explained  to  them  (the  twelve)  Uiat  the 
whole  nation  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  and  that  He  selected  the  form  of  parables,  that  His  preaching  might  be  unint-elli> 
gible  to  those  who  were  not  yet  mature,  and  so  act  as  a  stimulus  and  provocative  to  future 
inquiry  ;  while  to  the  disciples,  to  whom  he  ea^pkiijied  the  parables,  it  was  a  revelation  qf  samng 
truth.'*  See  next  Obs.  and  continued  argument ;  we  may  weU  ask.  How,  then,  if  thus  ex- 
plained, could  they  misapprehend  the  Kingdom,  especially  when  formally  established,  as 
he  says,  by  their  call  ? 

Obs.  2.  The  apostles,  the  best  jndges  in  the  matter,  knew  nothing  about 
a  Kingdom  set  up  ;  and  therefore,  consistently  with  covenant  and  proph- 
ecy, with  former  preacbing  and  instruction,  with  desire  and  hop^  ask. 
Acts  1:6,  '*  Lord,  wilt  Thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  Kingdom  to 
Israel?'*  The  reply  of  Jesus  confirms  their  view  of  existing  facts;  for 
instead  of  telling  them  that  they  were  mistaken  in  their  idea  of  the  King- 
dom, that  the  Kingdom  already  existed,  etc.  (according  to  the  Alexandrian 
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formulas),  the  answer,  referring  to  the  ^^  times  and  seasons,^^  implies  on 
its  very  face  that  they  did  not  misapprehend  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom 
(comp.  Prop.  43).  They,  like  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (Mark  15  :  43),  "  also 
waited  for  the  Kingdom  of  Ood.'^ 

Commentators  frankly  admit  the  views  of  the  apostles.  Thns  e.g.  Bloomfield  loci 
says  that  the  word  rendered  **  restore"  *'  signifies  properly  to  restore  anything,  which 
has  snfEered  change,  to  its  former  state  ;  and  it  is  not  nnfrequently  nsed  (as  here  and  in 
Matt.  17  :  11  and  Mark  9  :  12)  of  restoring  a  mined  kingdom  or  government  to  its 
ancient  form,  and  there  is  nsxially  implied  some  improvement  npon  that.**  He  admits 
that  the  apostles  **  thought  that  Christ  would  then  restore  the  Kingdom  of  Judea  to  its 
former  consequence,"  etc.  Thus  Barnes  loci,  Olshausen,  and  other  commentators.  To 
make  this,  as  Lightfoot  (so  Barnes,  but  footnote  to  Olshausen,  p.  176,  A.  E.),  a  question 
a^ed  in  indignation  against  the  Jews,  as  if  it  meant  "  Wilt  Thou  confer  dominion  on  a 
nation  which  has  just  put  Thee  to  death  ?"  is  so  far-f etched  and  unworthy  of  serious 
consideration  that  our  opponents — even  Barnes,  who  quotes  him — ^reject  it,  saying  : 
**  The  answer  of  the  Saviour  shows  that  this  was  not  the  design  of  the  question."  Dr. 
Increase  Mather  (The  Mystery  of  IsraeCs  ScUvatiortt  p.  130)  gives  the  general  Millenarian 
inteipretation  :  *'  Christ  did  not  say  to  them  that  there  should  never  be  any  such  restora- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  to  Israel  as  their  thoughts  were  running  upon ;  only  He  telleth 
them  that  the  times  and  seasons  were  not  for  them  to  know  ;  thereby  acknowledging 
that  such  a  Kingdom  should  indeed  &e,  as  they  did  from  the  holy  prophets  expect.  Herein 
was  their  error,  not  in  expecting  a  glorious  appearing  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  in 
that  they  made  account  that  this  would  be  immediately."  SoLechler,  Lange's  Com,  Ads, 
tod,  remarks  :  '*  The  Kingdom,  which  is  the  object  of  their  hope,  is  a  Kingdom  of 
Inael,  a  theocratic  Kingdom,  deriving  its  existence  and  reality  from  the  Messiah,  and 
intended  to  give  liberty,  greatness,  and  dominion  to  the  people  of  Israel,  who  were  at 
the  time  oppressed  by  a  heavy  yoke.  The  apostles  believe  that  they  are  almost  author, 
ized  by  the  words  now  pronounced  by  the  Lord,  to  hope  for  an  early  restoration  of  this 
Kingdom."  After  rejecting  Lightfoot 's  interpretation  as  not  needing  a ''special  refu- 
tion,"  and  stating  that  the  answer  of  Jesus,  so  '*  frequently  "  and  even  "  grossly  misin- 
terpreted," refers  to  the  time,  he  adds  :  **  As  to  the  fact  itself,  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  as  to  Israelis  privilege  with  respect  to  the  latter,  they  entertained  no  doubt ;  and 
the  Lord  was  so  far  from  disapproving  of  such  an  expectation  that  He  rather  confirmed  it 
by  declaring  that  the  Father  had  fixed  the  times.  Now  we  know  that  neither  a  period 
nor  an  epoch  can  be  affirmed  concerning  an  event  which  is  only  imaginary.  Those  in. 
terpreters  have  altogether  mistaken  the  sense,  who  maintain  that  Jesus  here  entirely  re- 
jects the  conceptions  entertained  by  His  apostles  respecting  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  for 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  He  did  not  deny  that  either  their  expectation  of  the  ap. 
pearance  on  earth  of  His  glorious  Kingdom  in  its  reality,  or  their  hope  of  the  glorious 
future  which  that  Kingdom  opened  to  the  people  of  Israel,  was  well  founded  ;  He  sim- 
ply subdued  their  eager  curiosity  respecting  the  time,  and  directed  their  attention  to  the 
practical  duties  which  they  were  to  perform  at  the  present  period.  Numerous  testimo. 
nies  of  a  similar  nature  could  be  given.  Comp.  e.g.  Judge  Jones's  Notes,  Alford*8  Com., 
Bengel'a  Gnomon  qf  N,  TesL,  Olshausen  Com,  etc. 

Ols.  3.  Jesns,  before  His  death,  declared  the  Kingdom  to  be  still  future 
(comp.  Props.  58,  66,  67,  68,  70,  71,  73,  74,  etc.).  Take  e.g.  one  of  His 
last  utterances  (Matt.  26  :  64)  to  Caiaphas,  the  High  Priest :  **  Hereafter 
shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power  and  coming 
in  the  clovds  of  heaven.^ ^  This  was  taken  from  the  prediction  of  Daniel, 
applied  to  Himself  to  occur  **  hereafter,''  and  was  well  understood  by  all 
Jews  to  refer  to  the  Messiah  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  Tho 
charge  of  blasphemy  corroborates  this  view.  This  is  so  clear  that  even 
Renan  {Life  of  Jesus j  p.  331)  says  :  "  The  high  priest  adjured  him  to  say 
whether  fie  was  the  Messiah.  Jesus  confessed  it,  and  proclaimed  before 
the  assembly  the  speedy  coming  of  His  heavenly  Kingdom.  So  also  a  little 
later  before  Pilate,  He  reiterates  this  direct  reference  to  His  Kingdom  as 
future,  when  He  says  (John  18  :  36)  :  **  But  now''  (i.e.  at  present,  during 
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this  order  of  things)  '*  my  Kingdom  is  not  from  hence^'  (comp.  Jones's 
admirable  Notes  on  this  yersc^  and  see  Prop.  109). 

Ohs.  4.  The  significant  fact  that  oar  opponents  cannot  tell  when  this 
promised  Kingdom  was  set  np,  although  professing  that  it  was  estabhshed, 
]s  corroborative  evidence  in  our  favor.  They  cannot  agree  in  the  time, 
^ving  various  periods  (Prop.  3),  although  it  is  a  Kingdom  that  prophets 
describe  as  so  manifest,  when  re-established,  that  men  shall  see  and  rejoice 
in  it.  This  Proposition  is  the  more  necessary,  in  order  that  these  conflict- 
ing opinions  may  be  presented  to  the  reader— opinions,  too,  that  never 
would  have  been  entertained  if  the  grammatical  sense  had  not  been  yielded 
nnder  the  pressure  of  a  spiritualistic  Church-Kingdom  theory.  Some  tell 
ns  that  the  Kingdom  already  appeared  under  John  the  Baptist,  but  this  is 
disproven  in  Prop.  41,  etc.  Others  locate  the  beginning  of  the  Kingdom 
at  the  birth  of  Jesus  ;  some  place  it  at  the  commencement  of  His  ministry  ; 
others,  when  He  commissioned  His  disciples ;  some,  at  the  confession  of 
Peter ;  others,  at  His  death  ;  some,  at  His  resurrection  and  ascension  ; 
,  others,  at  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  and  still  others,  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Here  certainly  is  diversity,  and  this  alone  should,  to  a  reflect- 
ing mind,  suggest  something  radically  wrong  in  a  theory  which  is  utterly 
unable,  with  any  decree  of  unity,  to  show  when  so  important  a  thing  as  a 
Kingdom  is  founded.  Alas  !  how  blind  is  man,  when  wilfully  blind,  or 
when  allowing  the  blind  to  lead  him. 

Obs,  5.  That  no  Kingdom,  as  covenanted,  was  set  up,  is  corroborated  by 
the  entire  tenor  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  and  forbids,  if  sheer  inference 
is  laid  aside,  the  notion  to  be  entertained.  As  evidence  that  those 
opinions  have  no  weight,  we  point  to  the  twofold  work  of  Christ.  The 
first  work  was  to  offer  this  Kingdom,  on  the  condition  of  repentance,  to 
the  nation.  This  He  faithfully  performed,  and  in  the  act,  at  least, 
eliminated  the  elect,  chosen  ones  from  the  mass.  But  as  the  result  of 
this  part  of  the  mission  was  foreknown,  there  was,  in  conseouence,  con- 
nected with  it  (as  a  sequence)  His  second  work  to  accomplish  tne  Redemp- 
tion (by  the  shedding  of  His  blood),  even  of  those  who  had  been  previously 
chosen,  and  of  those  who  would  be  amon^  the  elect  in  the  future,  and  this 
was  performed  through  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  thus  making  provision  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  covenants  in  'Hhe  age  to  come."  This  mission 
positively  forbids  the  idea  of  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom. 

Provigion  was  to  be  made  in  yindication  of  the  majesty  of  moral  law,  by  'whioh  not 
only  sins  could  be  remitted,  bnt  that  those  who  obeyed  the  truth  oould  be  ultimately 
delivered  from  all  the  effects  of  the  curse  and  become  co-heirs  with  Jesus  in  the  restora. 
tion  of  the  forfeited  dominion  of  Adam.  This  provision  was  accomplished  by  the  life 
and  death  of  Jesus,  confirmed  by  His  resurrection,  established  by  His  ascension  and  ex- 
altation, thus  sealing  and  making  sure  the  Abrahamic  and  Davidic  covenants,  through 
the  fulfilment  of  which  such  a  dominion  shall  be  exercised.  During  this  period  of  His 
mission,  having  those  definite  objects  in  view,  intending  the  performance  of  a  great  and 
precious  preparatory  work,  designing  to  make  us  inheritors  with  Himself  of  a  coming  King- 
dom through  the  efficacy  and  resultant  power  of  His  sacrifice—  during  such  a  period 
there  is  no  room  for  the  Kingdom.  No  !  instead  of  a  Kingdom  His  work  required  humili- 
ation, suffering,  and  death  ;  instead  of  exaltation  to  power  and  Kingship,  it  was  a  veiling 
of  power  and  kingly  authority,  an  emptying  of  Himself,  of  honor  and  glory  in  our  be- 
half. The  two  states  are  in  antagonism  and  cannoi  coexist  in  the  First  Advent  of  the 
blessed  Redeemer.  This  Lord  and  Son  of  David  came  to  *'  suffer  many  things*'  Instead 
of  reigning  ;  *'  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,"  so  that  the  Father,  instead  of  giving  Him  the 
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Kingdom  predicted  by  Daniel,  described  by  the  prophets  and  covenanted  in  the  sure 
mercies  of  David,  gave  Him  the  exceedingly  bitter,  sorrowful  '*  c^P*'  to  drink  for  ns. 
Instead  of  a  Kingdom,  He  **  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men  ;* '  **  He  came  to  His  own 
and  His  own  received  Him  not,"  for  **  they  all  forsook  Him  and  fled.''  Instead  of 
reigning.  He  was  betrayed,  reproached,  spit  on,  crowned  with  thorns,  mocked  as 
King,  and  cmcified.  Tell  ns  not  that  David's  Son  reigned,  as  covenanted,  during  snch 
trials.  Any  efPort  to  unite  the  two  is  a  vioUUian  of  what  the  prophets  have  written  and 
the  Gospels  have  recorded,  and  opposed  to  express  passages  which  teach  us,  am'ong  other 
reasons,  why  Christ  endured  all  this,  Phil.  2  :  6-11  ;  Heb.  12  : 2  ;  Rom.  14  : 9.  etc. 

And  (which  is  a  remarkable  and  decided  proof  that  Scripture  embraces  a  Divine,  not 
human.  Plan)  that  this  humiliation,  suffering,  etc.,  of  David's  Son  is,  according  to 
David's  own  predictions  concerning  his  Heir,  a  necessary  prdude  to  reigning  as  an 
immortai  Son  (f  Man  qn  David's  throne,  and  a  requisite  preparation  to  qualify  Jlim  prt- 
tminentiy  for  the  lofty  position  of  a  universal  Theocratic  King.  We  are,  therefore,  abun- 
dantly sustained  in  our  position  by  converging  evidence  tf&en  from  different  points, 
while  a  mass  of  confirmatory  proof  remains  still  to  be  presented  as  we  advance  in  the 
argument 

Obs,  6.  This  nighness  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  nation  was  evidenced  not 
merely  by  the  offer  of  the  Kingdom,  but  by  the  tender  of  it  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  the  predicted  Kin^,  the  Son  of  David  who  should 
reign,  and  in  virtue  of  this  the  Kingdom,  in  a  manner,  has  come  nigh  in 
His  Person,  He  bein^  a  representative  of  the  Kingdom,  or,  rather,  in  Him 
it  is  lodged  as  in  Divme  royal  right.  So  that,  as  the  King  of  Babylon  is 
called  the  Kingdom  in  Dan.  2  :  38,  39,  so  also  the  Kingdom  was  vested  in 
Christ,  but  with  this  material  difference  (which  many  overlook),  that  whilst 
in  Him  as  of  divine  and  legal  right  it  was  not  then  manifested,  the  right, 
for  certain  reasons  and  purposes,  was  not  then  entertained  and  pressed  to 
an  actual  realization.  The  kingship  was  held  in  abeyance  because  of  the 
foreseen  result. 

The  Kingdom  thus  connected  with  the  person  of  Jesus  may  serve  to  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain some  peculiar  phraseology,  such  as  is  contained  in  the  Kingdom  coming  nigh, 
upon,  or  among  them.  But  as  these  passages  will  deserve  a  separate  notice,  we  pass 
them  for  the  present  with  the  simple  caution,  that  such  language  must  not  be  pressed 
(as  many  do)  beyond  its  legitimate  meaning  and  application.  While  it  is  true  that  Jesus 
never  denied,  even  in  the  face  of  death.  His  royalty,  His  Kingship,  His  divine  and  legal 
right  to  reign  as  covenanted,  yet  U  is  likewise  true,  that,  foreseeing  His  rejection  by  the 
nation,  and  appreciating  the  work  before  Him  to  be  performed,  instead  of  urging  His 
claim  He  veUed  it,  giving  us  only  an  occasional  glimpse  of  it,  and  that  when  solicited  by 
some  (not  the  representative  men  of  the  nation),  He  refused  to  be  made  King. 

Obs,  7.  The  reader  will  observe  that  there  is  not  a  single  declaration  of 
Christ's  which  asserts  that  the  Kingdom  was  theft  in  actual  existence.  It 
is  simply  inferred  by  others  against  covenant  promise  and  prediction.  One 
of  the  strongest  passages  from  which  such  an  inference  is  drawn  is  that 
of  Matt.  12  :  28,  **  But  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the 
Kingdom  is  come  unto  you.^^  Leaving  a  full  answer  to  follow  in  succeed- 
ing Propositions,  we  now  onljr  remark  that  in  the  establishment  of  this 
Kmgdom  (as  predicted)  the  miraculous  and  supernatural  (Props.  6  and  7) 
is  reauired,  and  the  miracles  of  Christ  are  a  foreshadowing  and  evidence  of 
the  luture  fulfilment  of  the  promises.  To  this  evidence  Jesus  simply 
appeals,  as  confirmatory  of  the  tender  of  the  Kingdom  made  to  them,  of 
its  sincerity  and  surety  ;  for  His  miraculous  power  exerted,  evinced  that 
the  Kingdom  vms  nigh  unto  theniy  both  in  the  person  of  the  King,  although 
in  humiliation,  and  in  His  possessing  the  adequate  power  to  re-establish  it, 
if  they  made  the  necessary  choice. 
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Observe,  also,  that  this  langnage  was  addressed  to  nnbelieyers,  to  captious  persons 
who  rejected  Jesus.  Hence,  the  Kingdom  is  come  unto  or  upon  you,  certainly  does  not 
allude  in  their  case  to  an  actual  possession,  but  merely  to  its  being  offered  to  them. 
Again,  as  critics  have  often  noticed,  the  phrase  **  is  come*'  is  frequently  used  to  denote  a 
drawing  nigh,  a  divine  pxirpose  not  then  actually  accomplished,  etc.,  as  e.g.  Gen.  6  :  13  ; 
Isa.  60  : 1  ;  Heb.  12  :  22,  etc. 

• 

Obs.  8.  Renan  {Life  qfJesus^  p.  249),  after  telling  ns  the.t  Christ  had  an 
*'  apocaljptic  theory"  of  the  Kingdom  (which,  in  another  place,  he  defines 
to  be  a  literal  fuliSlment  of  Daniel),  adopts  very  much  the  prevailing  view  of 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  by  saying  :  *'  He  often  declared  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God* has  already  commenced  {f),  that  every  man  carrres  it  in  himself  (?), 
and  may,  if  he  be  worthy  of  it,  enjoy  it ;  that  each  creates  this  Kingdom 
(?)  quietly  by  the  true  conversion"  of  the  heart,"  and  then  interprets 
the  kingdom  to  mean  "the  good,"  **  the  reign  of  justice,"  or,  *' the 
liberty  of  the  soul."  He  gives  as  proof.  Matt.  6  :  10,  33,  Mark  12  :  34, 
Luke  11  :  2  ;  12  :  31  ;  17  :  20,  21.  Such  a  total  misappreliension  of  the 
Kingdom  (which  ignores  express  covenant  and  prediction)  is  fortified  by 
the  usage  of  eminent  theologians.  For  the  present,  we  only  reiterate  our 
conviction,  that  the  disciples  on  the  ground  toere  far  better  able  to  judge 
concerning  the  Kingdom  and  what  Christ  declared  respecting  it,  than 
Renan  is  prepared  to  do  at  this  late  day. 

Obs.  9.  Olshausen^  iN'eander,  Lange,  and  many  others  are  compelled, 
in  order  to  preserve  consistency  in  their  theory  of  a  spiritual  Kingdom, 
to  make  this  Kingdom  commence  somehow  with  the  First  Advent.  Now, 
while  it  is  true  that  the  Kingdom  in  a  certain  sense  (Obs.  6)  was  in  Christ, 
and  brought  nigh  by  Him  to  the  nation,  yet  it  is  wrong  and  misleading  to 
infer  from  this  that  it  was  established.  iTie  contrary,  as  held  by  the  early 
Church,  is  the  truth.  It  is  in  view  of  this  unwarranted  inference  that 
such  writers  take  the  great  and  unauthorized  liberty  of  changing  the 
phrase  "  nigh  at  hand  "  into  **  now  established,"  **  now  founded,"  "  now 
already  present,"  etc.  Overlooking  the  Kingdom  that  is  covenanted  oven 
under  oath,  and  spiritualizing  the  promises,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  draw 
from  Christ's  language  erroneous  inferences.*  Forsaking  the  expressly 
covenanted  Kingdom  for  something  else,  introduces  widely  antagonistic 
contrasts.  The  most  divergent  theories  are  a  natural  result.  Some  of 
these  have  already  been  mentioned  ;  others  are  presented  in  the  following 
note.* 

1  We  will  allow  some  to  speak  for  themselves,  leaving  the  reader  to  ponder  a  certain  tin- 
decisive  tone.  Storr  {J)iS9.  On  the  Kingdom)  says,  respecting  this  nearness,  that  the 
Kingdom  was  present  and  actually  realized,  because  "^  Jesns  being  bom  (Matt.  3  :  2),  the 
Kingdom  in  a  certain  sense  (Luke  11  :  20,  and  17  :  21  ;  Matt.  12  :  28)  was  come,"  being 
promised  to  ^'  the  offspring  of  David  ;*'  and  it  conld  not  commence  until  He  was  bom, 
and  then  "  the  Kingdom  had  so  far  come  that  the  King  by  whom  it  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered was  certainly  present."  From  this  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  was  thus  "  ad- 
ministered,'* never  attempting  to  prove  the  main  fact,  never  considering  that  the  pres- 
ence of  one  entitled  to  reign  and  the  reign  itself  are  not  necessarily  cojoined,  and  never 
noticing  that  a  part  of  the  covenant  promise  (i.e.  the  descent)  he  takes  literally  and  the 
rest  (i.e.  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom)  he  discards.  Is  it  possible  to  base  so  important  a 
matter  as  the  founding  of  a  Messianic  Kingdom,  upon  so  slight  and  inferential  a  founda- 
tion? 

Schmid  {Bih,  Thed.,  p.  244)  remarks  :  "  He  describes  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  already 
begun  at  the  then  present  time  (Matt.  12  :  28  ;  Luke  11  :  20,  21).  The  starting  point  of 
this  Kingdom  is  the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  11  :  12  ;  Luke  16  :  16)  ;  up  to 
this  time  the  Old  Test,  dispensation  lasted.    By  Jesus  in  Matt.  11  :  11,  contrasting  the 
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Baptist  with  the  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gk>d,  it  may  be  perceived  that  the  real  com- 
mencement of  this  Kingdom  is  connected  with  His  person."  This  needs  no  comment* 
its  points  having  already  been  anticipated  (as  to  the  Baptist,  see  Props.  88-41) ;  but  may 
we  not  ask,  Why  this  shifting  of  commencement  from  John  to  Christ,  and  then,  as  Lango 

i(Jom.)  does,  from  the  birth  to  the  baptism,  and  from  the  baptism  to  the  confession  of 
^eter,  or  to  the  death,  or  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesns,  or  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  etc.  ? 
Is  this  not  a  sign  of  weakness?  Yon  Gerlach  (Lange's  Com,  Matt.,  p.  309)  begins  it  at 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  :  '*  At  His  baptism  Jesns  had,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  entered  Ihat  new 
Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth  which  He  Himself  had  founded.**  Strange  procedure  :  tiie 
Son  of  Man  founds  a  Kingdom  and  then  afterward  enters  into  it  Himself  !  This  theory 
is  only  a  following  of  Augustine,  who  (C%  cf  God,  B.  17,  S.  8)  speaking  of  His  "  do- 
minion from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  remarks  :  *'  He 
took  the  beginning  of  His  reigning  from  the  river  where  John  baptized,"  etc.  The  ab- 
surdity is  so  apparent  that  it  needs  no  reply. 

Van  Oosterzee  (Tkeol,  N.  Test.,  p.  70),  so  also  Thompson  {Tfie  Theol.  of  Christ),  tells  us 
that  the  Kingdom  is  '*  something  essentially  present.  When  He  comes,  it  appears  with 
Him  ;  it  is  already  in  the  midst  of  those  who  are  asking  when  it  shall  appear,  Luke 
17  :  20,  21.  '*  From  this  it  is  inferred,  without  noticing  that  if  his  argument  is  correct  it 
will  also  hold  true  that  when  He  leaves  the  Kingdom  leaves  with  Him.  A  full  reply  to 
this  favorite  passage  for  inferential  proof,  taken  from  Luke,  will  appear  under  Prop. 
110.  It  is  only  by  confounding  (Props.  79  and  80)  the  Divine  Sovereignty  with  the 
specially  covenanted  Theocratic-Davidio  Kingdom  that  such  inferences  are  unjustly 
made.  So  Beuss  {His.  Ch.  Theol.,  p.  154)  argues  :  **  The  Kingdom  of  God,  which  Jesus 
desired  to  make  a  reality,  commences  with  his  personal  appearance  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world.  His  Advent  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Kingdom  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  be- 
cause He  is  the  Head  and  the  cause  oc  the  Kingdom,  and  the  cause  cannot  exist  without 
its  effect.**  Then  (p.  157)  he  asserts  that  for  **  a  precise  date  for  the  commencement  of 
the  Kingdom,"  **  that  date  is  no  other  than  the  moment  in  which  John  the  Baptist,  the 
last  and  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  opened  its  doors,  so  to  speak,  bv  proclaiming  to  the 
world  Him  who  was  to  realize  its  most  cherished  hopes,'*  and  appeals  as  confirmatory  to 
Luke  16  :  16  and  Matt.  11  :  11-14.  Thus,  when  men  forsake  the  covenants  and  the  pre- 
dictions which  determine  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  intended,  do  they  blunder  and  per- 
vert the  simple  truth— men,  too,  who  are  able  instructors  in  many  other  things.  Alas  t 
it  demands  just  such  men  to  cause  the  church  itself  to  drift  into  its  predicted  course  of 
unbelief  (Prop.  177) ;  w^eak  men,  or  persons  of  no  ability  and  power,  could  not  exert  such 
an  infiuence. 

^  Thus  e.g.  Storr  {Diss,  on  the  Kingdom),  not  satisfied  with  his  own  declarations  (Obs.  9, 
note  1).  adds  :  *'  After  the  death  of  Jesus,  from  the  period  of  His  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion into  heaven,  that  heavenly  Kingdom  which  the  ancient  prophets  had  predicted  was 
entered  upon  by  the  offspring  of  David."  *'  It  follows,  then,  that  the  commencement  of 
the  Messiah's  Kingdom,  although  in  a  certain  sense  it  may  be  traced  from  His  birth,  yet 
properly  is  to  be  reckoned  from  His  ascension  into  heaven.  Which  proves  that  a'  far 
different  appearance  was  then  given  to  the  Kingdom  of  David,  tchich  Jesus  possessed  after 
His  death  and  return  to  a  new  life  ;  and  that  the  throne  of  David  became  a  far  more 
exalted  seat  of  majesty,  from  the  time  that  it  was  occupied  by  Jesus.'*  Here  is  simply 
one  asssumption  built  upon  another,  and  the  leading  one  is  that  in  some  sense  Jesus 
really  was  on  David's  throne.  (Comp.  Props.  52  and  122.)  Now  if  the  David ic  throne 
(taking  their  own  theory)  is  the  Father's  throne  in  the  third  heaven,  how  could  the  Son 
of  man,  during  His  natural  life  and  previous  to  His  exaltation,  reign  in  the  promised 
Kingdom  ?  Does  that  exaltation  in  the  third  heaven  meet  the  conditions  of  a  Theocratic 
Kingdom  covenanted  to  be  here  on  the  earth,  or  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  in 
describing  the  restoration  of  an  overthrown  Theocratic  Kingdom  in  the  land  of  Palestine  ? 

Dr.  Bascom  {Sermons,  series  1,  ser.  4),  brings  us  to  a  cUmax.  He  informs  us  that  the 
Kingdom  (as  delineated  in  the  110  Ps.,  called  *'  the  Creed  of  David")  here  described  was 
witnessed  in  the  covenant  of  redemption  in  Paradise,  is  from  eternity  and  extends  to 
eternity,  and  hence  is  not,  as  some  assume,  **  a  mere  parenthesis  in  the  Divine  adminis- 
tration." This  sadly  mixes  the  Divine  Sovereignty  with  the  Kingdom  specially  cove- 
nanted to  David's  Son  ;  it  utterly  ignores  the  Humanity  of  Jesus,  the  Theocratic-Davidio 
ordering,  and  what  is  promised  to  the  Son  of  Man.  But  instead  of  answering  Bascom, 
we  leave  one  of  his  own  class  of  interpreters — ^but  far  more  able — reply.  Van  Oosterzee 
( Theol.  K.  Test.,  p.  69)  observes  :  "  The  Kingdom  is  something  new.  Since  it  drew 
near  only  in  the  fulness  of  time,  it  was  not  before  found  on  earth.  It  is  consequently 
not  merely  the  continuation  of  the  former  thread,  but  the  commencement  of  an  order  of 
things  not  before  seen,  Luke  10  :  23,  24,  oomp.  Matt.  26  :  28."    Leaving  others  to  rec- 
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onoile,  if  they  can,  sacli  opposite  statements,  it  may  be  said  that  Oosteizee  is  right  in 
saying  that  it  is  new/'  i.e.  something  to  come,  not  existing  just  previously  to  the  advent 
(Props.  37  and  38),  but  is  certainly  wrong  in  the  assertion  that  it  was  '*  not  before  fomid 
on  earth, "  as  shown  by  Props.  25,  29,  31,  etc.  For  it  is  to  be  restored ;  it  is  tiie  restored 
Theocratic  Kingdom  ;  and  it  is  **  new,"  i.e.  renewed  (for  the  word  *'  new"  is  often  used. 
Prop.  60,  in  the  sense  of  renewal),  having  also  many  **  new'*  features  added  (as  e.g.  the 
rule  of  a  God- man,  of  glorified  and  immortal  rulers)  that  the  Davidio  Kingdom  never 
possessed.    But  we  will  not  antiopiate  coming  Propositions. 

Obs.  10.  Here,  at  this  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  as  nigh  at  hand,  so 
many  stumble  and  fall  into  serious  error  (comp.  Props.  38,  42,  55).  Let 
us  take  Keuss  {His,  Ck.  Theol.)y  illustrative  of  a  large  class,,  which  rightly 
affirms  that  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  is  fundamental,  and  then  gives  as  a 
special  means  for  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  the  epit- 
omized formulas,  '^  the  time  is  fulfilled  ;  the  Kingdom  of  Uod  is  at  hand  ; 
repent  ye  and  believe  the  Gospel."  Thus  far  correct ;  but  instead  of  look- 
ing at  these  formulas  from  the  covenanted  standpoint  and  from  the 
Primitive  view,  he  regards  them  entirely  from  a  modern  position.  More 
than  this  :  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  nation  to  whom  this  was 
preached  refused  to  repent ;  the  conditions  then  being  altered  and  the 
preaching  of  Jesus  also  (which  he  never  notices)  being  changed,  he  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  of  repentance  and  the  imviediate  setting  up  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  and  then  to  nnd  this  Kingdom  nothing  offered  itself  but  the 
Church,  or  believers,  as  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  which,  of  course,  under 
such  an  illegitimate  process  of  reasoning  (leaving  out  the  conditions, 
whether  actually  complied  with,  upon  which  the  Kingdom  was  tendered) 
are  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  Kingdom. 

Ohs.  11.  The  climax  of  unbelief  in  this  direction  is  reached  by  Deprez 
(John,  or  theApoc.  of  the  Neto  Test,),  a  professed  believer.  Admitting  that 
the  Kingdom  was  believed  and  preached  as  covenanted ;  confessing  that 
it  was  not  set  up,  as  thus  received,  during  the  First  Advent  and  since  ; 
informing  us  that  the  apostles  and  Primitive  Church  universally  looked 
for  the  coming  of  this  Kingdom,  locating  it  at  the  Sec.  Advent  of  Jesus, 
he  then  proceeds,  in  the  coolest  possible  manner,  to  suggest  that  all  such 
references  to  the  Kingdom  and  Advent  connected  with  it  are  to  he  rejected 
as  spurious,  as  additions  given  under  a  ^oss  misapprehension  of  the 
truth.  This  interpretation  and  remedy  (indorsed  by  eminent  men)  is 
simply  a  total  perversion  of  covenant  and  Scripture,  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
integrity  and  authority  of  the  Word  itself.  It  follows,  as  a  natural  result, 
from  three  things,  all  of  which  are  i^L^ieii  for  granted :  (1)  that  the  King- 
dom now  exists,  m  a  form  so  widely  different  from  the  expectations  of  the 
early  Church  and  the  descriptions  of  the  Word,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  them  ;  (2)  that  the  most  solemnly  given  Scripture,  viz. :  the  cove- 
nant (given  nnder  oath  and  the  basis  of  the  fcngdom),  is  to  be  also  ignored 
as  incapable  of  fulfilment ;  (3)  and  that  Holy  Writ,  descriptive  of  the 
postponement  of  this  Kingdom  to  the  Sec.  Advent,  is  not  to  have  any 
loeight  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  In  other  words,  Deprez. 
whether  intentional  or  not,  sets  himself  up  as  thejudge  of  Scripture  (what 
to  receive  and  what  to  reject),  without  allowing  JScri^ture  to  testify  in  its 
own  behalf  If  no  such  Kingdom  exists  now,  certainly  it  is  no  more  than 
simple  justice  demands  to  permit  Scripture  to  assign  its  reckons  for  the 
same  (comp.  Props.  57-68). 
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Obs,  12.  In  the  light  of  Scripture  there  is  no  excuse  tor  the  prevailing 
interpretations  respecting  the  Kingdom,  for,  ov€r  against  the  meanings 
engrafted  by  man,  there  is  an  abundance  to  satisfy  the  reverent  student 
that  they  are  utterly  untenable.  Without  attempting  to  forestall  the 
proof  that  the  following  Propositions  contain,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
numerous  passages  directly  affirm,  or  imply,  our  position.  Take  e.g.  Matt. 
26  :  29,  Mark  14  :  25,  and  Jesus  in  the  expressions  **  imiil  that  day^^ 
locates  the  Kingdom  in  the  future,  which  is  made  more  emphatic  by  Luke 

S22  :  18)  saying  :  '*  Until  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  shall  cmne.^^  If  the  King- 
lom  already  existed,  such  phraseology  would  be  entirely  out  of  place,  but 
with  our  view  it  is  coiisistent  and  significant.  The  general  tenor  of  the 
Word  indicates  the  same  feature.  Thus  e.g.  when  Jesus  speaks  of  entering 
into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.  7  :  21,  22),  its  futurity  is  expressed  by 
the  phrase  *'  in  tJiat  day,^*  i.e.,  it  is  something  not  present  to  be  realized  at 
once.  So  also  in  the  prayer  "  thy  Kingdom  cmne^'*  the  futurity  of  which 
was  believed  in  bj  the  disciples,  and  which  excited  the  petition  (for  tho 
prayer  was  given  m  accordance  with  the  well-known  views  of  the  disciples) 

Just  before  the  ascension,  Acts  1  :  6.     Thus  in  Matt.  19  :  28,  Luke  22  :  29, 
)j  adopting  the  Jewish  phraseology  linked  with  the  Messianic  Kingdom, 
Jesus  conclusively  teaches  that  the  Kingdom  is  future  and  not  present. 

Obs,  13.  The  distinctive  preaching  of  Jesus,  based  as  it  is  on  the 
covenants,  throws  light  on  the  vexed  question  pertaining  to  the  relation 
that  He  sustained  to  the  law.  He  observed  the  law  Himself  and  enjoined 
it  upon  others,  and  yet  intimated,  in  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  etc., 
the  abrogation  of  the  Mosiac  law.  But  we  must  carefully  distinguish  when 
the  latter  was  done,  viz.  after  the  representative  men  of  the  nation  had 
conspired  against  Him,  and  after  He  had  revealed  His  rejection  by  tho 
nation.  We  hear  much  about  Jesus  being  no  Jew  in  spirit,  etc.  Even 
believers  largely  indorse  the  language  of  Kenan  {Life  of  JesuSy  p.  207), 
*'  Jesus,  in  other  words,  is  no  longer  a  Jew."  **  He  proclaims  the  rights 
of  man,  not  the  rights  of  the  Jew  ;  the  religion  of  man,  not  the  religion  of 
the  Jew  ;  the  deliverance  of  man,  and  not  tho  deliverance  of  the  Jew" 
(comp.  Prop.  69).  Against  all  such  inferential,  cosmopolitan  reasoning, 
we  need  only  place  one  passage  (Rom.  15  :  8)  out  of  many  :  ^'^ow  I  say 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  minister  of  the  circumcision  for  the  truth  of  Oody  to 
confirm  the  promises  made  unto  the  Fathers,**  Hence  His  restricted  mis- 
sion. Prop.  64. 

This  deserves  more  attention.  The  preaching  of  Jeans  indicates  that  He  was  a  Jewish 
preacher  to  Jews.  The  covenants,  the  promises,  the  predictions  aU  demand  this,  and 
hence  His  exthisive  mission  to  the  Jews.  The  cosmopolitan  resnlts  are  invaridJbly  linked 
with,  flrst,  a  £aU  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and,  secondly,  with  a  recovery  of  the  same  nation. 
The  Oentiles  are  reached  and  blessed  through  the  Jews,  for  it  is  ever  true  that  **  iSalixt- 
Hon  is  of  the  Jeuss."  Paul  affirms,  what  simple  consistency  requires,  that  Jesus  exercised 
His  office  of  Messiah  with  special  reference  to  the  covenanted  people,  the  Jews.  He 
could  not,  with  covenanted  truth  before  Him,  occupy  any  other  position.  Besides  this, 
as  the  law  was  obligatory  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  and  had  formed  part  of  the  Davidio 
jnBtitution  or  Theocratic  rule,  it  was  essential  that  the  Heir,  the  promised  Son  of  David, 
should,  as  Son  of  Man,  render  obedience  to  that  law  (until  set  aside)  thus  vindicating 
His  fitness,  sinlessness,  reverence  for  God's  appointinents,  and  worthiness  to  be  th^ 
Bnler  on  David's  throne  (comp.  Props.  83,  84,  etc.^.  What  changes  would  have  resulted 
bad  the  Jews  received  Him,  we  cannot  teU,  seeing  that  God's  Plan  was  determined  in  view 
ot  this  foreseen  rejection.  The  grace  and  mercy  extended  to  Gentiles,  as  will  be  more 
clearly  stated  hereafter,  through  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  does  not  alter  Christ's  Jewish 
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attitude  or  lessen  His  being  "  a  minister  of  the  circnmoision."  When  the  nation  fell  and 
the  times  of  the  Qrentiles  continued  on,  the  Mosaio  ritual  was  abrogated  by  the  yexy  force 
of  circumstances.  And  it  is  a  curious  and  striking  exhibition  of  Christ's  delicate  feeling 
toward  His  own  specific  mission  to  the  Jewish  people,  that,  what  Paul  stiterward  so 
boldly  proclaimed  as  no  longer  binding,  Jesus  only  intimated  in  an  indirect  manner. 
He  respected  and  honored  His  mission. 
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Proposition  57.  This  KiTigdomwas  offered  to  the  Jeioish  nation^ 
but  the  natiwi  rejected  it. 

That  it  was  oflFered  in  good  faith  we  have  seen — the  mission  of 
John,  Jesus,  and  the  disciples  being  confined  to  the  nation.  But 
the  nation,  instead  of  repenting  and  receivinff  the  Messiah,  con- 
spired through  its  representaiive  Toen,  the  chief  priests,  scribes, 
and  elders,  to  put  Him  to  death.  The  entire  record  of  the  Gospels 
shows  how  He  was  persecuted  and  finally  crucified,  as  John  1 :  11, 
Luke  19  :  14,  Matt.  16  :  21,  Matt.  20  :  18,  19,  etc.  By  this  action 
they  said  :  '*  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us  /"  by  this 
conduct  they  evinced  how  utterly  unprepared^  morally,  they  were 
for  a  restored  Theocratic- Davidic  Kingdom  under  the  Messiah. 

If  it  be  asked,  Why  this  imposed  condition  of  repentance  ?  the  answer  is  plain.  Such 
a  Theocratic  Kingdom  nnderthe  Messiah,  with  the  accompanying  elevation  of  the  Jewish 
nation — as  covenanted  and  predicted —caimot  possibly  be  established  without  a  suitable 
moral  preparation.  An  exaltation  to  such  supremacy  and  honor,  unless  preyiously  pre- 
pared for  it,  would  only  have  excited  the  pride,  the  selfishness,  the  arrogance,  and  am- 
bition of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  purity  of  the  Kingdom  intended,  its  design  for  bless- 
ing, the  character  of  its  rulers,  the  Theocratic  idea  itself— a/^  demanded  hearty  repent- 
ance and  true  reformation.  This  feature  wiU  appear  more  evident  when  we  see  how 
€k>d  is  raising  up  a  repentant  people  for  this  very  purpose,  viz.  :  to  establish  it  upon  a 
basis  of  moral  })reparation  in  the  persons  of  those  who  are  associated  with  Him  in  gov- 
ernment. Thus  e.g.  the  account  of  Luke  9  :  60,  which  some  denounce  as  *'  cruelty,"  and 
which  others  (Barnes,  etc.)  explain  that  **  sentimentality"  must  give  place  to  **  deci- 
sion" and  *'  eternal  consolations,"  can  be  more  readily  explained  in  the  light  of  this  con- 
ditioned repentance.  The  man  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  as  evidenced  by  his  asking  per- 
mission. Kow,  as  the  offer  of  the  Kingdom,  the  greatest  of  all  things,  was  thus  con- 
dij;ioned,  and  the  preaching  of  this  repentance  nationally  being  very  limited  and  urgent 
(in  order  to  make  the  nation  inexcusable),  it  was  of  the  highest  moment  and  importance  to 
bring  this  testimony  before  the  nation  ;  all  other  objects,  for  the  time  beiug,  must  give 
place  to  this  one,  so  essential,  which  cokdd  not  he  postponed.  Hence,  uuder  the  ciicum- 
stances,  the  charge  to  preach  the  Kingdom— a  style  of  preaching  which  speedily,  as  we 
shall  show — changed,  tiie  crisis  having  been  passed. 

Obs.  1.  Nationally,  throngh  the  nation's  highest  officials  and  conncil, 
the  Kingdom  was  rejected  on  account  of  the  vnposed  conditiouy  repentance, 
although  individual  Jews  repenting  were  received  as  belieyers.  The 
Kingdom  could  not  be  erected,  owing  to  its  affiliation  with  the  nation 
itself,  requiring  not  merely  a  feto  who  believed,  but  a  national  moral 
regeneration.  The  past  history  of  the  nation  clearly  taught  the  sad  truth 
that,  without  such  a  moral  reformation,  it  was  ntterlv  vvfifted  to  bear  a 
Theocratic  rule.  This  it  most  painfully  evidenced  at  the  First  Advent  by 
crucifying  its  own  promised  Messiah.  This  was,  when  fully  appreciated, 
a  fearful  crime.  The  great  question  with  the  Jew,  after  the  Messiah  was 
killed,  was  this  :  How  could  he  under  such  aggravating  guilt,  slaying  the 
covenanted  David's  Son,  be  saved  from  his  sin?  This  it  was  that  caused, 
under  Peter's  exhibition  of  this  guilt,  that  anguish  of  heart,  bursting  forth 
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into  the  significant  inqnirj :  "Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?" 
What  they  were  to  do — this  key  of  knowledge  given  in  mercy — was  com- 
mitted to  Peter,  as  well  as  the  other  key  pertaining  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  modem  Befonned  Jews  deny  that  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  nation  resulted  from 
sinfulness.  We  leave  them  to  assign  the^eason  for  their  dispersion,  etc.,  in  the  following 
resolution  at  a  meeting  held  by  Keformed  Rabbins  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (quoted  in  Tht 
Israelite  Indeed,  Feb.  No.,  1871)  :  **  Resolved,  That  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  state  had  not  its 
cause  in  the  sinfulness  of  Israel,  but  in  the  Divine  purposo,  manifested  more  and  more 
in  history,  to  send  the  members  of  the  Hebrew  race  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  for  the  ful- 
filment of  their  high  mission,  to  lead  all  nations  to  the  true  conception  and  worship  of 
,  God."  Now,  aside  from  the  New  Test,  declarations  (which  they,  of  course,  do  not  re- 
ceive, and  yet  which  are  verified  in  the  literal  fiiyUmeni  of  its  predictions  in  their  actual 
history),  this  is  utterly  opposed  by  Moses  in  his  prophecies,  by  all  the  prophets,  by  the 
repeated  confessions  of  the  ancient  Jews,  and  even  by  modem  Orthodox.  Many  prayers 
of  the  Jews  indicate  the  truthfulness  of  the  same  ;  and  it  is  only  a  spirit  of  unbelief  in 
the  Divine  Record,  a  virtual  abandonment  of  God's  own  testimony  and  that  of  the  nation 
itself  in  the  past,  that  can  lead  to  such  unscriptural  and  unhistorical  resolutions.  Rev. 
Van  Noorden  (pastor  Holland  Pres.  Gh.,  Chicago)  has  written  some  strictures  on  this  un- 
tenable resolution,  and  among  other  things  shows  *'  that  since  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the 
Jews  as  a  nation  never  have  influenced  the  nations  to  forsake  idolatry,  nor  taken  any 
active  steps  to  lead  the  nations  to  the  true  conception  and  worship  of  God."  History 
substantiates  this,  seeing  that  civilization,  enlightenment,  etc.  came  through  the  labors, 
etc.  of  Christians,  and  not  through  Jews,  however  individuals  of  the  race  may  have 
aided  in  the  same  work.  The  entire  resolution,  therefore,  is  opposed  both  by  Scripture 
and  history,  and  its  framers  were  unable  to  substantiate  it  by  a  single  quotation  from 
or  reference  to  the  Word  of  Grod. . 

Obs.  2.  The  leading  reason  assigned  by  the  priests  and  Pharisees  in 
council  (John  11  :  47,  48)  for  putting  Jesus  to  death  (whom  they  hated 
for  exposing  their  rottenness^  and  insisting  upon  repentance)  was,  that  by 
acknowledging  Him  as  their  King,  they  should  bring  the  Roman  power 
upon  themselves,  which  would  destory  **  both  our  place  and  nation." 
Here  certainly  was  lack  of  faith  in  a  Theocratic  King  and  Kingdom.  And 
on  this  very  charge  was  He  arraigned  before  Pilate  (Luke  23  :  2,  3)  ;  thus 
hatred  causing  them  to  choose  CcasaVy  instead  of  **  Clirist,  a  King.^^  Let 
the  reader  reflect :  their  guilt  was  aggravated  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
covenanted  Kingdom,  of  a  covenanted  Messiah  in  David's  line  able  to 
protect  against  all  earthly  power,  and  hence  their  malignity  was  manifesto 
in  causing  the  death  of  One  who  gave  all  the  predicted  evidences  of 
Messiahship,  and  in  taking  advantage  of  the  very  tender  of  this  Kingdom 
to  them  in  procuring  His  condemnation.  Their  knowledge  of  the  cove- 
nants and  prophets,  their  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Cnrist,  made  the 
rejection  the  more  deliberate  and  cruel.  Knowing  the  claims  of  the  pre- 
dicted Messiah,  knowing  that  if  He  ever  came  He  should  be  truly  a  King 
on  David's  restored  throne — this  makes  the  charge  produced, by  them  and 
their  conduct  in  the  matter  the  more  dastardly  and  inexcusable.  What 
was  offered  in  mercy  and  love,  they  make  the  basis  of  accusation  and  death. 

This  condition  of  repentance,  as  essential  to  the  bestowment  of  a  Theocracy  im- 
posed, is  the  key  to  the  private  natnre  of  Christ's  miracles.  Unbelievers  ask  why  they 
were  not  more  consplonous,  etc.  The  desi^pi  was  to  give  sufficient  evidence  to  satis^ 
His  claim  to  Messianic  power  and  dignity  ;  hence  the  miracles  performed  in  connection 
with  this  preaching.  If,  however,  on  the  other  hand.  He  had  publicly,  like  Moses,  at 
Jerusalem  performed  miracle  after  miracle  of  an  astounding  nature,  he  would  have  pre- 
cipitated the  nation,  without  being  morally  qualified,  into  an  effort  (as  even  in  His  re- 
serve was  adverted  to,  John  6  :  15)  to  make  Him  King  by  force,  tlius  bringing  on  a  re- 
bellion against  the  Boman  Government.  The  exhibition  of  the  miraculous  was  gradxuxted 
by  this  condition  of  repentance.    The  delicacy  of  Jesus— foreknowing  the  result — in 
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Avoiding,  by  withdrawal  and  retirement,  to  bring  the  nation  into  revolt  against  and  con- 
flict with  the  Roman  Empire,  is  most  admirable,  and  serves  to  explain  a  nmnber  of 
events  in  His  life. 

Obs,  3.  Pressense  {77ie  Redeemer)  has  several  chapters  on  **  The  Prepara- 
tion for  Christianity/'  and  takes  the  i)osition,  as  announced  in  his  Preface  : 
"  In  my  view,  that  preparation  consisted  solely  in  developing  the  desire  of 
salvation/^  We  apprehend  that  here  is  a  ^reat  mistake,  as  plain  fact 
proves.  Thousands  before  the  Advent  desired  salvation,  but  did  not 
obtain  it ;  few  at  the  Advent  entertained  it  so  stronglv  that  they  tvere 
tailling  to  acquiesce  in  God's  mode  of  securing  it,  for  the  multitude  re- 
jected and  crucified  Christ,  and  by  their  very  conduct  showed  that  other 
motives,  other  desires,  were  stronger  than  those  alleged  by  Pressense.  The 
facts  disprove  the  theory.  If  the  nation  had  repented  and  received  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  then,  and  only  then,  would  it  be  true,  but  as  it  did  not, 
such  a  preparation  is  imagiiiary. 

See  e.g.  what  Mosheim,  Neander,  EiUen,  Enrtz,  and  others  say  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  Jews,  snnken  into  degeneracy,  divided  into  hostile  parties,  eager  for  Boman 
patronage,  etc.  The  simple  Bible  truth  is  this  :  the  Word  predicts  ihe  unaucces^vX  nature 
of  Christ's  tender  of  the  Kingdom,  iKt  unbelief  of  the  nation,  that  He  shaU  be  despised, 
rejected,  etc.  The  nation  itself  is  suffering  continued  punishment  for  its  unbelief.  The 
desire  for  salvation  was  only  such  as  wicked  men  now  possess,  viz.  :  a  wiUingness  to  be 
saved  in,  and  not  from,  their  sins.  A  proper  desire,  excepting  in  a  few,  was  not  culti- 
vated. Hence,  many  writers  blunder  when  adverting  to  this  subject,  forgetting  that 
both  Advents,  the  First  and  the  Second,  are  represented  as  finding  the  people  arrayed 
against  the  Christ.  For  even  at  the  time  of  the  Sec.  Advent,  when  Jesus  comes  again 
**  unto  salvation,"  we  find  that  the  world,  instead  of  desiring  salvation,  wiU  be  in  open 
hostility  to  tiie  Messianic  claims.  Both  Advents  fall  under  the  same  Divine  procedure, 
and  we  must  look  deeper  than  this  for  the  real  preparation.  The  secret  of  the  matter 
lies  in  the  Divine  Purpose,  foretold  already  by  Moses,  Deut.  33  :  21,  who,  instead  of  pre- 
dicting a  desire  for  salvation,  prophesied  Ihe  uvbdi^  arid  rebeUion  of  God's  chosen  people 
and  their  punishment  until  a  period  of  trial  had  passed,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
same,  God  would  gather  out  a  people  who  shaU  desire,  and  ultimately  participate  in, 
this  salvatioD.  The  Divine  Purpose  accommodated  itself  in  the  Plan  of  Bedemption  to 
these  foreseen  exhibitions  of  national  depravity.  The  times  of  the  Gentiles  were  intro- 
duced,  not  because  of  the  desire  of  salvation  previously  fostered  in  the  Jewish  nation, 
but  because  (as  Paul  in  Bom.  11)  of  unbelief,  ihe  veU  over  their  eyes,  their  faU.  The 
idea  of  there  having  been  preparations  going  on  and  culminating  at  that  period  is  in- 
deed a  correct  one,  as  other  writers  have  noticed  (in  language,  facilities  of  intercourse, 
general  peace,  etc.),  for  prophecy  indicates  this ;  out  it  possesses  a  different  aspect  and 
must  be  placed  on  other  grounds.  The  error  of  some  writers  consists  in  this  :  having 
no  proper  conception  of  another  and  coming  dispensation  here  on  the  earth,  in  which 
salvation  is  to  be  realized,  they  make  the  faith,  hope,  and  earnests  of  salvation  the  salva- 
tion itself,  and  under  the  influence  of  this  misapprehension  indulge  themselves  in  cor- 
responding laudatory  flights,  opposed  alike  to  fact  and  the  Word. 

Obs.  4.  This  Kingdom  was  offered  to  the  nation  in  good  faith,  i.e.  it 
would  have  been  bestowed  provided  the  nation  had  repented.  The  fore- 
known result  made  no  dinerence  in  the  tender  of  it,  so  far  as  the  free 
agency  of  the  nation  is  concerned ;  that  result  flowed  from  a  voluntary 
choice.  The  national  unbelief  did  not  change  God's  faithfulness,  Rom. 
3:3.  It  would  be  derogatory  to  the  mission  of  Christ  to  take  any  other 
view  of  it,  and  the  sincerity  and  desire  of  Jesus  that  the  nation  might 
accept,  is  witnessed  in  His  tears  over  Jerusalem,  in  His  address  to  it,  in 
His  unceasing  labors,  in  sending  out  the  twelve  and  the  seventy,  and  in 
His  works  of  mercy  and  love.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  Jews  had  the 
privilege  accorded  to  them  of  accepting  the  Kingdom,  and  if  the  condition 
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annexed  to  it  had  been  complied  with,  ihen  the  Kingdom  of  David  would 
have  been  most  gloriously  re-established  under  the  Messiah. 

The  qneation.  How,  then,  would  the  atonement  have  been  made  by  the  shedding  of 
blood?  has  nothing  whateyer  to  do  with  the  fiincerity  of  this  offer,  for  **  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  Gk>d  "  would  have  been  equal  to  the  emergency,  either  by  antedating  to  some 
other  period,  or  by  providing  for  it  previously  ;  or  in  some  other,  to  us  unknown,  way. 
As  it  was,  Gk>d'8  purposes,  His  determinate  counsel,  are  shaped  by  what  was  a/oresem 
votuTilanf  choice  of  the  nation.  God's  mercy  was  willing  to  bestow,  but  the  nation's 
depravity  prevented  the  gift.  That  the  Kingdom  would  have  been  established  had  the 
nation  believed,  is  evident  from  Deut.,  oh.  32,  2  Ghron.  7  :  12-22,  Isa.  48  :  18,  Ps.  81  : 8- 
16,  etc.  Dealing  with  facts,  we  are  not  concerned  with  contingencies.  Compare  Oosteiv 
zee's  CVi.  Dog.,  voL  2,  p.  523,  and  Augustine  quoted  by  him,  and  Augustine  and  Gregory 
the  Great  as  quoted  by  Hagenbach,  Bis,  of  Doc.,  voL  1,  p.  351. 

In  the  programme  of  unbelief  we  find  it  asserted  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  {Ch,  TheoL 
and  Mod,  Skep.,  p.  139)  that  *^  the  disbelief  of  the  Jews  in  Jesus  was  indispensable  to 
the  scheme  of  the  atonement" — Slanguage  even  incautiously  used  by  some  believers. 
This  is  disproven  by  this  tender  of  the  Kingdom,  by  the  prevailing  tenor  of  the  Word, 
and  by  the  guilt  of  the  nation  not  being  compromised  or  lessened  through  such  a  fiction. 
It  is  unauthorized  assumption.  Paul's  argument  in  Romans  proceeds  on  the  supposition 
that  the  nation  had  the  power  of  choice,  Siat  it  wilfully  chose  the  evil,  and  that  God  in 
mercy  overruled  its  faU  for  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles.  They  stumbled  and  fell,  not 
through  necessity,  and  not  because  God's  Purpose  required  it,  but  solely  through  their 
own  unbelief  ;  and  God's  Plan,  as  the  Omniscient,  embraced  the  same  as  a  foreknown 
result,  and  made  provision  accordingly.  This  feature  also  meets  a  Jewish  objection. 
Thus  e.g.  Levi  {Disserts.,  voL  1,  p.  120)  says  :  *'  Iliey  (Christian  Apologists)  cannot 
produce  one  single,  clear,  unequivocal  prophecy  of  the  Old  Test,  which  foretells  a 
twofold  coming  of  one  and  the  same  person  as  the  Messiah,"  etc.  This  arises  simply 
from  the  fact  that,  as  this  offer  was  to  be  made  at  the  First  Advent,  the  prophecies  are 
guardedly  (see  Prop.  55,  Obs.  7,  and  Prop.  34)  given,  and  at  the  same  time  sufiiciently 
distinctive  to  show  that  at  the  First  Advent,  as  occuired,  the  Messiah  would  be  de- 
spised and  rejected  (Isa.  55,  Dan.  9  :  26). 

Obs.  5.  Able  writers  make  incautious  assertions  relative  to  this  period. 
Thus  e.g.  Oosterzee  {TIisol.  New  Test.^ja.  32)  on  this  point  says  :  "  The  cove- 
nant act  of  the  Theocracy  thus  founded  was  the  lawgiving  ab  Sinai ;  its  seat 
the  Sanctuary  ;  its  end,  not  the  rising  of  the  Kingdom,  by  which  it  was 
modified,  but  the  destruction  of  the  Israelitish  state;  its  highest  benefit, 
finally,  was  the  appearing  of  Him  who  put  an  end  to  fche  wall  of  separation 
between  Israel  and  the  nations.'*  According  to  the  express  promises  an- 
nexed by  Moses  (Prop.  26)  to  Deut.  32,  its  end  was  not  such  as  Oosterzee 
states,  for  it  was  designed  for  blessing  and  not  for  such  a  destruction. 
The  end  alleged  by  him  was  brought  about,  not  by  the  tender  of  a  Theocratic 
Kingdom  (much  less  by  a  Kingdom  not  then  in  existence),  not  by  the 
appearing  of  Christ  in  itself,  but  is  invariably  attributed  to  the  nation's 
unbelief.  If  we  do  not  accept  of  the  solution  given  by  revelation,  and  put 
the  fall  of  the  nation  where  Ood  places  it,  viz. :  not  in  His  purposing  or 
designing  it,  but  in  their  own  unbelief y  we  introduce  an  antagonism  into 
the  Divine  Plan,  inconsistent  with  the  universal  ideas  of  justice  and  love, 
and  invite,  unnecessarily,  the  sneers  of  infidelity.  Besides  this,  the  end 
contemplated  has  not  yet  come  ;  let  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  end,  and  let 
this  nation  again  be  restored,  and  then  will  the  Theocracy  be  restored,  and 
refute  such  fallacies. 
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PfiOPOSinoN  58.  Jem^^    toward   the    dose   of  Hia    ministry^ 
preached  that  the  Kingdom  was  not  nigh. 

If,  indeed,  the  coTOnanted  Davidic  Kingdom  is  offered,  and  that 
tender  is  rejected  through  unwillingness  to  repent,  then  it  follows^ 
from  the  foreknowledge  lodged  in  Jesus,  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  some  such  procedure.  The  statement  in  the  Proposition  is 
abundantly  confirmed.  Just  so  soon  as  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  met  in  council  and  conspired  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  tJien^ 
released  from  the  first  part  of  His  mission.  His  style  of  preacJdna 
also  changed.  Instead  of  proclaiming  that  the  Kmgdom  was  nigh 
to  the  nation,  He  now  directly  intimates  and  declares  that  it  was 
not  nigh.  Matt.  21 :  43,  *'  7%e  kingdom  of  Ood  shall  he  taken  from 
you  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof ^^  is 
already  conclusive  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter),  confirmed  as  it  is 
by  other  passages. 

Ob%.  1.  The  importance  of  this  pointy  so  much  overlooked  by  com- 
mentatbrs  and  theologians^  will  jastifj  additional  proof.  Thus  e.g.  take 
the  parable  of  the  marriage  of  the  King's  son.  Matt.  22  : 1-14,  given  just 
after  (Matt.  21  :  43),  He  declared  that  the  Kingdom  should  be  taken 
from  them,  and  we  have  :  (1)  The  Jewish  nation  bidden  but  refusing  the 
invitation  (showing  the  sincerity  of  the  offer,  etc.)  ;  (2)  if  the  invitation 
had  been  accepted,  the  marriage  would  have  taken  place  ;  but  the  invited 
guests  refusing,  it  was  postponed  until  other  guests  were  furnished  ;  (3)  the 
marriage  (i.e.  the  enthronement  to  the  Kingdom,  comp.  Prop.  169),  the 
wedding  (i.e.  the  inauguration  blessings  and  privile^s,  the  Kingdom 
being  likened  to  a  feast.  Prop.  169),  were  no  longer  nigh  to  these  invited 
ones ;  (4)  the  marriage,  the  time  when  the  guests  are  scrutinized,  is  (as 
commentators  inform  us  correctly)  at  the  Sec.  Advent  of  this  King,  hence 

£ostponed  until  that  period.  Again  :  the  parable  of  the  Great  Supper, 
uke  14  :  15-24,  has  also  reference  to  this  fact.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
saying,  **  Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ood^^^  i.e.  in 
this  Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom,  for  such  was  the  meaning  attached  to 
the  phrase.  Jesus,  in  reply,  expressively  shows  how  this  Kingdom  was 
received.  The  persons  (Jews)  specially  invited  to  this  "great  supper" 
(i.e.  to  the  blessings  of  this  Kingdom)  rejected  the  invitation,  for  "  they  all 
with  one  consent  began  to  make  excuse,"  and  other  guests  are  to  be 
invited,  urged  to  come  and  enjoy  it,  whilst  "  none  of  those  men  which 
were  bidden  shall  taste  of  my  supper, *'  i.e.  it  was  no  longer  nigh  to  those 
invited.  The  calling  of  other  guests  now  (still  going  on)  takes  the  place 
of  the  first  invitation — a  new  exigency  and  preparation  being  evolved — and 
the  supper,  until  these  guests  are  obtained  (Prop.  65)  is  postponed  to  the 
Sec.  Advent  (Prop.  169). 


A 
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The  critical  student  may  perhaps  ask  what  (Gospel  do  we  follow  in  its  chronological 
order.  Oar  preference  is  Matthew  (so  Ebrard,  Gosp.  His.,  as  Calvin,  Bengel,  etc.),  where 
Jesus  declares  His  rejection  shortly  aiter  the  sending  forth  of  the  disciples  to  preach.  But 
we  can  (with  Wieseler  and  others)  take  Luke,  or  even  any  of  the  others  (as  we  shall  show  in 
Prop.  187),  with  the  same  result.  For  this  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  so  constantly 
ignored  by  Christian  Apologists,  is  a  most  powerful  factor  in  the  criticism,  both  of  the 
Gospel  writings  and  the  Gospel  History.  It  conclusively  proves  that  the  great  object  of 
the  writers,  in  all  of  them,  was  to  show — (1)  That  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  ;  (2)  why  the 
Messianic  Kingdom  was  delayed  ;  when  and  through  whom  it  shall  be  established.  The 
idea  of  a  postponement  (even  contained  in  the  references  to  a  future  coming  of  Himself 
in  glory,  and  which  caused  the  question  of  Uie  disciples  in  Matt.  24  : 3  respecting  His 
future  coming),  must  have  singularly  impressed  the  disciples,  owing  to  their  utter 
inability  to  reconcile  it  with  His  death.  Without  comment,  they  give  us  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  facts  as  they  existed,  and  do  not  conceal  the  perplexity  in  which  they  were 
involved,  owing  to  their  having  allied  to  the  First  Advent  promises  which  are  only  to  be 
realized  at  the  Second. 

Obs.  2.  Bat  we  have  more  explicit  annoancements.  Thus,  Luke  19  :  41- 
44,  in  which  is  found  :  (1)  Jesus  weeping  oyer  the  city  ;  (2)  the  things 
which  belonged  unto  their  peace,  being  rejected,  were  hid  from  them  ;  (3) 
the  evil  results  of  their  unbelief,  in  being  given  over  to  their  enemies  and 
continuing  under  ther  power  ;  (4)  this  ffreat  evil  brought  upon  them 
because  they  appreciated  not  the  offer  made,  because  '^  thou  knowest  not 
the  time  of  thy  visitation/'  Here,  instead  of  a  Kingdom^  is  presented  a 
direful  threatening  of  fearful  incoming  evils.  Again  :  in  Matt.  23  :  37,  38, 
We  nave  :  (1)  the  rejection  of  His  message,  evmced  by  the  treatment  of 
those  sent ;  (2)  Christ's  earnest  desire  that  they  might  receive  it ;  (3)  but 
*'  they  would  not,*'  indicating  a  voluntary  rejection  ;  (4J  then  **  the  house 
left  desolate,^*  no  restoration  being  granted ;  (5)  and  Cnrist's  withdrawal 
from  them  for  a  time  ;  (6)  so  that,  instead  of  a  Kingdom  coming  then  to 
them,  dispersion  and  the  destruction  of  the  city  is  determined,  owing  to 
their  unrepentant  state. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  rejection  o£  the  Messiah,  this  refusal  to  repent,  that  the  sign  of 
Jonah  was  specified  by  Jesus  in  Matt.  12  :  38-41.  Persons  have  sought  for  an  analogy 
between  the  sign  of  Jonah  to  that  generation  and  that  of  the  Son  of  man.  Much  that  is 
unsatisfactory  (by  believers,  who  refer  it  to  death  and  the  resurrection,  forgetting  that 
Jonah  was  alive,  etc.)  and  witless  (by  unbelievers,  who  ridicule  it  as  a  standing  joke) 
has  been  said  and  written.  Many  confess  their  utter  inability  to  see  where  the  analogy 
is  to  be  found.  Thus  e.g.  a  writer  in  The  Spectator  (and  LtUelTs  lAv,  Age)  for  1872 
(Art.  "  Fred.  Deu.  Maurice  "),  after  stating  that  Maurice  "  admitted  that  he  could  not 
understand  the  analogy  between  Jonah's  three  days'  burial  in  the  fish  and  our  Lord's 
three  days'  burial,"  adds  :  '*  He  (Maurice)  would  not  admit  that  he  believed  the  Evange- 
list to  have  made  a  mistake,  and  to  have  attributed  a  fanciful  analogy  of  his  own  to  his 
Master."  Maurice,  professing  himself  unable  to  explain,  was  correct  in  rejecting  the 
notion  of  "  a  fanciful  analogy"  concocted  by  Matthew.  The  preaching  of  this  Kingdom 
on  condition  of  repentance,  and  the  refusal  to  repent,  explains  and  enforces  the  anal- 
ogy. The  simplicity  of  the  analogy  has  caused  it  to  be  overlooked.  To  realize  its  force 
we  must  place  ourselves  on  Jewish  ground  in  the  position  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
who  demanded  a  sign.  The  Kingdom  was  offered  ;  a  sign  was  required,  by  those 
unwilling  to  repent,  against  (v.  41,  42)  all  reasonable  evidence  already  afforded.  Jesus 
virtually  and  emphatically  tells  them  that  the  ofidy  sign  which  they  deserved  is  ike  sign  of 
unbelief.  Jonah  was  three  days  and  nights  in  the  fish's  belly,  owing  to  unt>elief,  so  Jesus, 
for  the  same  period,  was  in  the  grave  because  of  Jewish  unbelief.  The  one  was  evidence 
of  unbelief,  the  other  also,  so  that  the  declaration  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  nation 
would  Twt  repent  but  be  the  means  of  Christ's  death.  This  is  confirmed  by  what  imme- 
diately follows. 

Ohs.  3.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  strong  and  cumulative,  and  there 
are  given  even  clearer  exhibitions  than  the  preceding.     In  Luke  21  :  31  is 
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something  decisive,  when  apprehended  in  the  light  of  the  immediate  con> 
text  After  describing  the  aestrnction  of  the  temple  (7,  6, 20),  the  days  of 
Tengeance  (v.  22,  23),  the  captivity  and  dispersion  of  the  nation  (v.  24), 
the  treading  down  of  Jerusalem  "  U7itil  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  ful- 
filled "  (v.  24),  the  Advent  of  the  Son  of  Man  (v.  27),  the  approach  of  our 
redenjption  (v.  28),  the  signs  of  a  coming  deliverance  (v.  28,  29,  30),  the 
Saviour  adds  :  ^^  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  see  these  things  come  to  jpass,  know 
ye  that  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  is  nigh  at  hand.*'  At  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry,  it  was  relatively  nigh  ^as  we  have  shown)  ;  the  offer  was  simply 
conditioned  by  repentance  ;  and  being  left  to  their  choice,  no  long  interval, 
as  here  intimated,  must  take  place  before  it  is  nigh  to  them.  Kow,  how- 
ever, since  His  death  was  actually  contemplated  by  the  representatives  of 
the  nation,  the  offer  is  withdrawn,  and  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom, 
its  not  being  nigh  to  them,  is  directly  stated  by  an  enumeration  of  certain 
events  which  are  previously  to  take  place  before  it  is  nigh  again.  Let  the 
reader  examine  these  events,  and  he  will  find  that  not  one  of  them,  occurred 
between  the  delivery  of  the  prediction  and  the  death  of  Christ:  hence 
the  Kingdom  was  not  yet  come.  But  more  :  none  of  them  took  place  be- 
tween their  utterance  and  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  hence  the  Kingdom  was 
not  established.  This,  in  which  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  non-occurrence  of 
the  events,  is  all  that  is  needed  thus  far  in  our  argument. 

Bnt  in  this  passage  and  context  we  have  more  than  this  :  two  things  may  well  call 
for  consideration.  (1)  Let  the  reader  reflect  npon  the  Jewish  idea  of  "  the  Coming 
One*'  and  **  the  world  to  come/*  etc.,  and  then  notice  that  the  questions  of  the  disciples 
respecting  His  coming  and  the  end  of  this  age  imply  the  notion  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Messianic  Kingdom.  The  reply  indicates  no  such  introduction,  but  a  continued  series 
of  events,  long  continued  (for  this  passage  and  Matt.  24  and  25  and  Mark  13  contain  an 
epitomized  history  of  this  dispensation  down  to  the  Sec.  Advent),  before  the  Kingdom 
again  comes  nigh.  (2)  Next,  consider  the  events  enumerated,  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  which  occurred  thirty  or  forty  years  afterward  ;  the  captivity  and  dispersion 
of  the  Jews,  the  domination  of  the  Gentiles  over  the  city  during  the  times  of  the  Gentiles, 
etc.,  are  mentioned,  all  of  which  are  still  in  the  course  of  fulfilment,  and  consequently 
(as  we  advocate)  the  Kingdom  (which  could  only  again  be  nigh  '*  when  these  things  come 
to  pass**)  is  still  in  the  future.  Gomp.  some  excellent  remarks  by  Philo,  Basilicus  (Judge 
Jones,  of  Philadelphia)  in  Essays  on  the  Coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  {Literalist,  vol.  3, 
p.  32).  Jones  says  :  **  If  it  should  be  said  that  by  '  Viese  things '  we  must  understand 
some  of  these  things,  the  answer  is,  that  would  be  adding  to  Scripture,  not  expounding 
it ;  besides,  it  would  not  remove  the  difficulty,  because  we  have  no  evidence  that  any  of 
these  things  came  to  pass  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  dispensation.  If  it 
should  be  said  (as  it  sometimes  is)  that  aU  these  predictions  relate  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  difficulty  remains,  for  certainly  the  present  dispensation  commenced  long 
before  that  event.  Not  only  had  the  Gospel  been  promulgated  throughout  the  Boman 
Empire,  but  almost  the  whole  of  the  New  Test,  was  written  before  that  event,  and 
several  of  the  apostles,  among  whom  were  James,  Peter,  and  Paul,  had  suffered  martyr- 
dom. If  it  be  said  that  (v.  34  proves)  these  things  must  have  been  fulfilled  within  the 
life  time  of  the  men  then  living,  the  answer  is,  that  this  verse  must  be  interpreted  so  as 
to  be  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case."  After  mentioning  the  facts,  he  adds  : 
"  Besides,  the  Word  translated  generatitm  signifies  race  in  this  place,  as  may  be  easily 
proved,  and  it  was  so  understood  by  Jerome,  who  must  be  aUowed  to  be  a  competent 
}udge  of  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  word  generaiio.** 

With  this  opinion  agree  Clarke  and  numerous  other  commentators,  who  read  v.  34  : 
"This  nation  shall  not  pass  (i.e.  be  rooted  out,  etc.)  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled." 
The  idea  being  that  the  fulfilment  is  linked  with  the  destiny  of  the  nation,  and  that  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  their  scattering  and  dreadful  persecutions,  it  would  be  preserved. 
As  this  verse  is  frequently  employed  against  us,  it  will  be  well,  in  view  of  the  frequent  use 
made  of  the  chapter  containing  it,  to  add  some  particulars  to  those  given  under  another 
heading.  To  indicate  the  varieties  of  meanings  attached  to  the  passage,  making  it  in  full 
agreement  with  our  views,  we  give  the  following  :  Jerome  applies  it  either  to  the  human 
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race  or  particularly  to  the  Jewish  ;  Calovins,  Mede,  Domer,  Stier,  Kast,  Alford,  Faber, 
etc.,  to  the  Jewish  nation  ;  Wordsworth,  etc.,  to  the  literal  Israel  (as  a  race)  and  to  the 
tipiritoal  Israel  (as  the  same);  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Paalns,  Lange,  etc.,  to  the  believers 
(as  a  race),  as  indicate-^  in  y*  33.  Other  interpretations  are  given,  as  e.g.  that  (so  Elliott, 
Barboar,  Lord,  etc.)  it  refers  to  the  future  generation  then  liying,  making  it  parallel 
with  Luke  21 :  31,  32,  *"  when  ye  shall  see  ;"  Luke  17  :  34,  **  this  night,*'  etc.  Some  (as 
Byrant,  etc.)  think  the  key  is  found  in  vs.  33  of  the  preceding  ch.,  in  '*  this  generation 
of  vipers, "  indicative  of  a  continued  unbelief. '  The  reverse  of  this  is  given  by  others 
(as  Butter,  etc.),  who  make  it  **  the  generation  of  the  righteous,"  referring  to  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  faithful  or  of  the  church  ;  or  (as  Lange),  '*  tiie  generation  of  Christians,  as  a 
generation  of  those  who  wait  for  Christ  never  pass  away."  (Lange's  view  is  a  revival 
of  De  Byra's.)  Piscator,  Erasmus,  etc.  render  generation  by  (utas  or  age.  Brookea 
{Maranatha,  p.  68)  refers  to  quotations,  showing  that  the  word  translated  **  fulfilled  "  is 
often  used  to  denote  the  beginning  of  an  event  without  expressing  its  completion,  so  that 
it  wouid  read,  if  retaining  the  limited  idea  of  generation  :  '*  This  generai'on  shall  not  pass 
iiU  alt  these  things  (the  predicted  desolations  of  Israel,  terminating  with  His  Sec 
Coming)  begin  to  be  fulfilled.'*  (This  is  the  opinion  of  Luther,  Cunningham,  Bush, 
Van  Oosterzee,  Ebrard,  and  others.)  Bickersteth  and  others  refer  the  verse  simply  as 
including  the  overthrow  of  the  temple  and  Jerusalem.  The  meaning  of  the  words 
"generation"  and  **  fulfilled,"  as  given  in  Lexicons,  in  Commentaries,  and  in  other 
renderings,  make  such  interpretations  justifiable.  Hodge  {l^s,  Div.,  vol.  3,  p.  799)  says : 
*'  There  is  high  authority  for  making  '  generation  '  refer  to  Israel  as  a  people  or  race  ;** 
the  same  is  true  of  others.  We  cannot  admit  the  limited  notion  of  generation  without 
allowing  (unless  we  adopt  the  idea  of  '*  age"  or  **  beginning  to  be  fulfilled  ")  the  claims 
of  Rationalistic  criticism,  which  asserts,  truthfully,  that  these  predictions  were  not  ful- 
filled within  the  bounds  of  an  ordinary  generation.  (Comp.  Alford,  Lange,  Stier,  Nast, 
etc.;  Brook es's  Maranaihaf  p.  67  ;  Cumming's  Great  Tribulation,  pp.  157,  159  ;  Proph. 
Times,  vol.  6,  p.  76  and  p.  205  ;  Seiss's  Last  Times,  Ap.  ;  LUeralist,  vol.  3,  p.  160  ;  Lord's 
Lit  and  Tfieol.  Joumal^  July,  1854,  p.  161,  etc. 

Obs.  4.  Luke  19  :  11-27  forcibly  demonstrates  our  Proposition.  Jesns 
nttered  this  parable  "  because  they  thought  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  should 
immediately  appear.''  In  His  reply  there  is  no.  intimation  (as  is  nn justly 
inferred,  comp.  Prop.  110^  that  the  Jews  were  mistaken  in  their  idea  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  that,  if  modern  notions  are  correct,  the  Kingdom  had 
already  come  and  was  established.  If  this  had  been  so,  then  the  answer  of 
Jesus  would  be  cruelly  irrelevant ;  but  with  the  proper  conception  of  the 
Kingdom  it  is  finely  consistent  and  forcibly  expressed.  For  there  is  (as 
there  could  not  be)  no  declaration  that  they  were  wrong  in  believing  that 
tlie  Kingdom  which  they  expected,  the  Messianic,  was  still  in  the  future. 
They  were  only  mistaken  in  the  opinion,  carefully  announced,  "  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  should  immediately  appear. ^^  Now  the  parable  is  given  to 
correct  this  belief  in  the  immediate  setting  up  of  the  Kingdom,  to  indicate 
that  it  would  not  soon  appear,  but  07ily  after  an  undefined  period  of  time 
had  elapsed.  For  He  represents  Himself  as  a  nobleman,  who,  having  a 
right  to  the  Kingdom,  ^oes  *'  into  a  far  country  to  receive^ ^  (to  have  His 
title  confirmed)  *'/or  Himself  a  Kirigdom,and  to  return.^'  During  His 
absence  His  servants  ^^  occupy  till  I  come.^'  Then  after  an  interval  of 
time,  not  definitely  stated,  tne  period  having  come  to  enter  upon  His 
reign,  having  received  the  Kingdom,  He  retur^iSy  judgment  follows,  and 
those  who  rejected  Him  (saying,  '*  we  will  not  have  this  man  to  rei^ 
over  us")  are  destroyed.  H^ere  we  have  :  (1)  the  Jews  thought  that  the 
Kingdom  would  noto  appear  ;  (2)  but  it  was  not  nigh,  for  (a)  He  would 
leave,  {b)  they  had  refused  His  proffered  reign,  {c)  those,  however,  who 
were  devoted  to  Him  should  *'  occupy'*  until  He  returned,  {d)  during  His 
absence  there  was  no  Kingdom,  being  gone  to  receive  the  power  to 
reign  ;  (3)  He  would  return  and  then  maniiest  His  acquired  power  (Prop. 
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83)  in  the  establishment  of  His  Kingdom.     Thns  we  have  the  absence,  and 
then  '*  the  appeariiig  and  Eingdom^^  of  Christ. 

This  parable  first  seriously  directed  the  attention  of  GresweU  ( Wcrk  on  Parables,  toI. 
4,  p.  419-5H)  to  the  Millenary  dispensation,  and  confirmed  his  faith  in  the  Primitiye 
Church  view  of  the  Kingdom  to  be  set  up  at  Christ*  s  letum.  He  jasUy  remarked  that  it 
was  impossible  to  explain  it  "  satisfactorily  and  consistently  upon  any  other  principle  than 
that  of  a  reference  to  the  Millenary  dispensation,"  etc.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  con> 
tradictory  statements  of  commentators  and  others,  who  spiritualize  this  Kingdom,  and 
have  it  existing  either  under  Christ's  ministry  or  at  His  ascension.  Thus  e.g.  Barnes, 
loci,  after  having  repeatedly  told  us  that  the  Kingdom  had  ali^eady  come,  that  multitudes 
pressed  into  it,  etc.,  flatly  contradicts  his  former  bold  inferences  by  saying  that  "  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah  should  immediately  commence,  He  spake  the  parable  to  correct 
that  expectation.'*  But  how  reconcile  it  with  his  own  statements?  Thus  :  ''By  the 
nobleman  is  undoubtedly  represented  the  Messiah,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  by  His 
going  into  a  far  country  is  denoted  His  going  to  heaven,  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  before  He  should  fuOy  set  up  the  Kingdom  and  establish  His  reign  among  men." 
Lisco  {On  the  Parables,  p.  398)  correctly  observes  *'  that  this  Kingdom  should  be  imme- 
diately,  without  any  fuither  delay,  set  up,  against  which  the  intimation  in  the  parable  is 
directed,  that  it  should  necessarily  be  a  long  time  before  the  return  of  the  nobleman,** 
but  vitiates  the  force  of  it  by  putting  into  the  parable  what  it  does  not,  even  by  implies^ 
lion,  teach,  viz  :  **  He  (Jesus)  wiU  give  full  manifestation  of  it  (the  Kingdom)  from 
heaven.*  *  Numerous  illustrations  of  this  character  could  be  given,  but  these  wiU  suffice 
to  show  how  men,  under  a  false  theory  of  the  Kingdom,  labor  to  reconcile  this  parable 
with  a  spiritualistic  conception  by  introducing  that  which,  on  its  face  and  intent,  it 
utterly  repudiates.  Attention  might  be  caUed  to  other  passages,  especially  Luke  17  : 
20-37  (see  Prop.  110),  but  as  these  wiU  be  brought  up  in  connection  with  other  Proposi- 
tions, this  proof  must,  for  the  present,  content  us.  For,  taking  these  together,  and  ob- 
serving their  uniform  testimony,  they  already  suffice  to  establish  our  Proposition. 

Obfi.  5.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Christ  only  openly  predicted  His 
safferings  and  death  toward  the  dose  of  His  ministry.  Matt.  20  :  17-20, 
John  12  :  32-34,  etc.  This  was  designedly  done,  and  accords  with  our 
position.  The  Kingdom  was  offered  according  to  the  promise  made  to  the 
Fathers.  Being  a  minister  of  the  circumcision  to  confirm  the  promises, 
this  tender,  embracing  the  most  precious  of  the  promises,  was  necessarily 
included.  When  He  was  rejected,  and  efforts  were  made  to  destroy  Him, 
then  He  was  free  to  unfold  what  Ood  had  farther  purposed  in  view  of,  and 
to  oyerrule,  this  rejection. 

The  critical  student  will  also  notice  another  peculiarity,  viz. :  that  before  it  was  fully 
determined  by  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  to  kill  Jesus,  He  was  far  more  free  in  com- 
municating in  private  than  in  His  public  discourses.  Judge  Jones  {**  Philo-Basilicus,'* 
Essays,  Liieralist,  vol.  3,  p.  62-64)  has  noticed  this,  and  assigns  some  exceUent  reasons 
f  o»  His  observing  such  a  distinction.  The  main  one  has  already  been  given  by  us.  To 
strangers,  as  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  the  Centurion,  ZacchsBUs,  He  revealed  from  the 
first  more  concerning  the  future  purposes  of  God  pertaining  to  the  rejection  of  the  Jews 
and  the  caUing  of  the  Gentiles,  than  He  did  to  His  own  disciples  before  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Jews,  thus  evincing  bckh  His  Divine  foreknowledge  and  His  wonderful  tact  in 
keeping  His  disciples  in  the  most  favorable  position  and  mental  condition  to  preach  the 
offer  of  the  Kingdom.  This  entire  procedure,  as  related  in  the  Gospels,  is  one  of  those 
unintentional  but  most  forcible  evidences  of  divine  inspiraiion,  A  narration  which  so 
carefully  preserves  the  most  delicate  arrangements,  without  any  violation  of  propriety 
and  character  in  the  actors  of  a  complicated  drama  like  this,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  basis  already  assumed.  Prop.  5.  The  sincerity  of  Jesus  is  evidenced  (Matt.  23  :  37» 
Luke  19  :  42,  etc.),  the  covenanted  relationship  of  the  nation  is  preserved,  the  fact  of  its 
failure  to  repent  is  so  represented  that  the  foreknowledge  of  God  is  vindicated,  the  con> 
iingency  of  the  offer  on  repentance  (Bom.  9  :  31-33,  and  10  : 8,  10,  21,  and  11  : 7,  23,  etc.) 
is  made  manifest,  the  Putpose  of  God  is  made  in  consideration  (Gal.  3  : 8,  Acts  2  :  23, 
etc.)  of  all  the  foreseen  circumstances  as  they  actually  arose,  the  faithfulness  of  God 
(Bom.  3  : 3,  4)  is  preserved,  the  necessity  (to  raise  seed  unto  Abraham)  of  caUing  and 
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engrafting  the  Gentiles  is  shown — ^these  and  Tarious  other  features  involyed  are  att  so 
clearly  and  distinctly  given,  without  any  conflict  or  antagonism,  that  they  stamp  the 
book  containing  them  as  the  Word  of  Ood,  The  principles  and  interests  involved, 
although  pertaining  to  the  highest  and  noblest  known  to  man,  are  carefully  guarded  with 
incomparable  simplicity. 

Obs.  6.  This  change  of  preaching  in  Jeens  has  been  noticed  by  Renan 
and  others,  and  they  rorori^ully  attribute  it  to  a  change  of  plan  respecting 
the  Kingdom,  forced  upon  Him  by  attending  circumstances.  That  is, 
seeing  that  He  could  not  secure  the  throne  and  Kingdom  over  the  Jewish 
nation,  He  concluded  to  erect  a  more  spiritual  Kingdom.  Such  an 
opinion  cannot  be  lecjitiniately  inferred,  and  it  overlooks  the  most  positive 
proof  that  Christ,  instead  of  altering  His  view  of  the  Kingdom,  His 
rightful  claim  to  it.  His  intention  to  restore  the  Theocratic-Davidic 
throne,  onlv  postponed  its  execution  until  the  lapse  of  a  determined  period 
of  time.  Kenan  and  his  class  totally  ignore  the  abundance  of  Scripture 
assigning  the  reasons  for  postponmnenty  just  as  if  they  had  no  existence. 

Such  a  mode  of  procedure,  a  revival  of  Porphyry's  (Art.  on,  M'Clint.  and  Strong's 
Oydop.\  unjust  to  the  Word  and  discreditable  to  honest  reasoning,  which  forbids  the 
Scriptures  to  testify  in  its  own  behalf,  is  becoming  very  prevalent.  The  position  of 
Jesus,  in  view  of  the  foreknown  rejection  of  the  Kingdom,  was  peculiar.  To  Him  the 
progress  of  events,  the  histoiy  of  the  future  was  fully  known  ;  hence  down  to  the  very 
moment  of  His  proposed  arrest  by  the  representatives  of  the  Jewish  nation.  His  lan- 
guage, impeUed  by  regard  due  to  His  mission^  respecting  the  Kingdom  is  guarded,  and  if  we 
desire  to  appreciate  it,  to  attain  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  it,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
nature  of  that  Kingdom,  as  cownanted  and  predicted,  its  offer  to  the  nation,  its  rejection 
by  those  who  had  the  controlling  influence,  its  postponement  until  a  Seed — the  elect, 
chosen  ones — of  Abraham  is  gathered  out,  and  its  final  re-establishment  at  the  Sec. 
Advent.  Then  the  attitude  and  words  of  Jesus  stand  out  with  new  propriety  and  force. 
This,  and  this  alone,  will  render  radiant  with  hope  many  a  passage  which  otherwise 
would  remain  dark.    • 

Obs,  7.  The  notion  entertained  by  some,  that  07ily  temporal  blessings 
and  rewards  were  offered  to  the  Jews  under  the  Levitical  economy,  is  also 
shown  (as  before  noticed),  by  the  tender  of  this  Kingdom  and  its  postpone- 
ment, to  be  erroneous.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  temporal  blessings 
are  largely  annexed  to  it  (for  did  not  the  curse  greatly  deprive  us  of  them, 
and  if  Redemption  is  completed,  will  it  not  restore  them  ?) ;  but  besides 
these,  there  are  special  and  inexpressible  great  spiritual  ones  connected 
with  them.  This,  as  we  advance,  will  become  more  and  more  appar- 
ent. The  Theocratic  rule  brings  God  Himself  into  national  relation- 
ship as  its  earthly  Ruler,  and  this  relationship  insures  present  and  fut- 
ure blessings,  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  If  the  reader  will  but  reflect 
upon  the  Kingdom  offered  to  them — the  same  still  held  in  abeyance — ^upon 
the  events  requisite  for  its  re-establishment  (as  e.g.  the  resurrection,  the 
presence  of  God,  etc.),  upon  the  imagery  used  to  represent  its  blessings 
(as  e.g.  a  feast,  marriage,  etc.),  that  were  included  in  the  covenants  to  pe 
ultimately  realized  by  the  elect,  he  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  The- 
ocratic ordering  necessarily  e^nbraces  both  the  highest  temporal  and  spiritual 
blessings  to  which  Red&inption,  in  its  fullest^  widest  reach,  extends.  The 
earnests  indicate  it ;  the  fruition,  under  the  coming  Messianic  reign, 
realizes  it. 

Obs.  8.  In  view  of  this  foreknown  change  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
resulting  from  a  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  Chnst  did  not  publicly 
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assume  in  His  personal  ministry  the  title  of  **  the  Christ**  until  after  His 
betrayal,  Mark  14  :  62.  After  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  which 
already  foreshadowed  His  own  rejection  and  the  nation's  refusal  of  the 
tender,  of  the  Kingdom,  He  strictly  charjged  His  disciples  to  tell  no  man 
that  He  was  **  the  Christ,**  The  intimations  publicly  given  were  inferen- 
tial, and  might,  as  He  Himself  asserted,  be  adduced  from  His  works. 
New  this,  to  many  an  unaccountable  feature  (owing  to  their  making  the 
phrase  "'  the  Christ"  a  doctrinal  one  instead  of  regarding  it,  as  it  is.  His 
Kingly  title,  comp.  Prop.  205"),  is  in  accord  with  our  position  ;  for  knowing 
His  rejection  as  *WAe  Christy  in  that  the  nation  refused  to  obey  the  con- 
dition annexed  to  the  obtaining  of  the  Kingdom,  it  would  only  have  af- 
forded the  greater  facilities  to  His  enemies  to  accuse  Him  as  a  rebel, 
etc.,  to  the  Roman  power. 

One  of  the  best  writers  on  this  point  is  Judge  Jones,  in  his  Notes  (m  Scripture  (as  e.g. 
on  Matt.  16  :  20  and  23  : 8,  etc.),  and  in  his  Essays  (Philo-Basilicns)  attached  to  toI.  3 
of  the  Liieralist,  The  Jndge,  with  his  fine  scholarship,  theological  learning,  and  eminent 
legal  abilities,  was  well  calculated  to  see  and  bring  ont  points  unnoticed  by  the  large 
class  of  expositors.  Among  other  things  he  notices  the  remarkable  change  in  the 
phraseology  as  seen  in  Acts  and  the  Epistles  when  compared  with  the  Gospels,  and 
jasUy  argues  that,  as  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  title  of  Bon  of  man,  was  designedly  given  at 
one  period,  and  the  titles  of  Christ  and  Messiah  were  kept  in  the  background,  so  also 
after  the  death  and  ascension  of  Jesus  the  title  of  Christ  is  purposely  more  prominently 
exhibited.  The  former  procedure  is  based  on  the  fact  of  Uie  offer  and  rejection  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  the  latter  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  this  same  Jesus,  dead,  buried,  and  cru- 
cified, is  nevertheless  *'  the  Christ,*'  and  that  the  covenanted  promises  will  yet  be  realized 
through  Him.    The  very  title  implies  faith  and  hope  in  thefuyUmeni  of  the  covenants. 

Obs.  9.  Lee  {An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Prophecy),  Hatfield  {Amer. 
Presby,  Quart.  Review,  Nos.  April  and  July,  1864),  and  others  have  asserted 
that  the  prophets  predicted  only  07ie  Advent  (the  First),  and  that  a  second 
personal  Advent  was  unknown  to  them,  or  that  they  had  **  no  distinct 
perception  of  a  Sec.  Advent,  or  any  thought  of  such  an  event,  is  by  no 
means  certain,"  etc.  (comp.  Shimeall's  1  Will  Come  Again,  Ap.  Note  D, 
p.  132).  This  falling  back  to  the  Jewish  objection  (Prop.  67,  Obs.  4, 
note  1)  is  owing  to  an  overlooking  of  the  condition^  that,  in  view  of  the 
foreknown  future,  were  imposed  upon  prophecy. 

This  attitude  of  the  prophets,  in  not  more  accurately  discriminating  (Prop.  34)  in 
respect  to  the  mission  of  tfesus  at  His  First  Advent  in  offering  the  Kingdom  to  the 
nation,  is  the  very  one  required  by  the  sincerity  of  the  tender,  the  free  agency  of  the 
nation,  the  rejection  of  the  Kingdom,  and  its  postponement.  To  have  distinctively  an. 
nounced  the  two  Advents,  with  the  irderval  between,  and  with  the  results  of  each,  would 
have  materially  interfered  with  the  course  of  events.  Tet  now  hoth  the  wonderful  fore- 
knowledge of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  tiie  Almighty,  in  the  prophetic  announcements, 
are  sirUdtigly  exhibited.  Kow  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  discriminate  ;  the 
fulfilments  at  the  First  Advent  teach  us  what  to  apply  to  it  and  what  to  refer  to  the 
Second.  Both  Advents  are  plainly  delineated — one  of  humiliation,  suffering  and  death, 
and  exaltation  ;  the  other,  one  of  triumph,  vengeance,  dominion,  and  glox^.  The  Primi- 
tive Church  view  gives  us  the  key  to  this  peculiar  prophetic  style,  and  this  veiy  delinea- 
tion, now  so  perplexing  to  Jewish  Babbis  and  to  unbelievers,  is  evidence,  if  we  will 
receive  it,  of  Divine  inspiration. 
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Proposition  59.  This  Kingdom  of  God^  offered  to  ike  Jexov^t 
Tuition^  lest  the  purpose  of  God  faily  is  to  be  given  to  others 
who  a/re  adopted. 

This  Kingdom  is  incorporated  by  covenant  promise  with  the  seed 
of  Abraham  ;  that  seed  is  chosen,  bnt  refusing  the  Kingdom  on  the 
condition  annexed  to  it,  now,  that  the  Divine  Purpose  revealed  in 
the  covenants  may  not  fail  in  its  accomplishment  through  the  un- 
belief and  depravity  of  the  nation,  another  seed  must  be  raised  up 
unio  Abraham^  to  whom  the  Kingdom,  in  a  i)eculiar  sense  (as  will 
be  explained  hereafter),  is  to  be  given. 

Ohs.  1.  In  Matt.  21,  after  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  and  elders 
manifested  their  opposition  to  Him,  and  after  He  had  told  (y.  31)  them, 
*'  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God  before  you"  (i.e.  in  view  of  their  repentance  and  faith, 
they  became  heirs  of  the  Kingdom),  then  He  gives  the  parable  of  the 
wicKcd  husbandmen,  who  not  only  rejected  and  killed  the  servants,  but 
finally  even  the  heir  (v.  33-46).  When  the  Jews  answered  Christ's  question 
concerning  what  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  would  do  in  such  a  case,  He 
accepts  of  their  reply  {condmnnatory  of  themselves),  and  shows  that  He 
(the  Stone)  has  been  rejected,  and  adds  :  "  therefore  (i.e.  on  account  of 
their  refusing  to  receive  Him),  I  say  uiito  youy  the  EiTigdom  of  God  shall  be 
taken  from  you  and  given  to  a  nation  brinmng  forth  the  fruits  thereof.^* 
Now  let  the  reader  carefully  consider  :  (1)  The  Kmgdom  of  God  taken  from 
them.  This  Kingdom  belonged  exclusively  to  them  (comp.  Props.  24,  29, 
31,  49,  54, 55).  It. was  theirs  by  covenant  relationship  ;  but,  having  made 
themselves  unworthy  of  it,  the  tender  was  withdrawn,  and  it  was  to  be 
given  to  others.  (2)*  The  Kingdom  was  to  be  given  to  a  nation,  a  people, 
who,  by  the  fruits  resulting  from  obedience  through  faith,  should  show 
themselves  worthy  of  it. 

Ohs*  2.  Additionally,  in  this  declaration  of  Jesus,  we  have — (I)  the 
Kingdom  which  is  taken  from  them  is  one,  which,  it  is  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  Jews  cmnpreliended,  viz.  the  covenanted  Kingdom^  the  only  King- 
dom that  they  were  acquainted  with,  thus  corroborating  our  position. 
They  well  understood  its  force  and  propriety,  and  appreciated  its  applica- 
tion to  themselves,  saying,  *'  Qodforbid.^^  (2)  They  expected  to  receive 
this  Kingdom  solely  in  virtue  of  their  national  relationship  without 
observing  the  condition  of  repentance  annexed  to  the  offer.  (3)  They  were 
not  to  receive  the  Kingdom  within  their  reach,  appertaining  to  them, 
owin^  to  their  great  wickedness  in  rejecting  and  even  killing,  as  a 
culmination  of  rebellion,  the  Heir  Himself.  (4)  Another  people  was  to 
receive  it.     This  at  once  opens  some  interesting  questions,  which,  if  wo 
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desire  to  appreciate  the  Divine  Purpose  and  to  prevent  its  assuming  the 
changeable  aspect  of  human-  plans  diverted  and  altered  by  contingencies, 
demand  on  our  part  due  consideration.  We  now  merely  suggest  them, 
leaving  following  Propositions  to  bring  them  out  in  detail.  The  Kingdom 
of  God  is  expressly  covenanted  to  (he  seed  of  Abraham  (but  to  the  faithful, 
obedient  seed) ;  now  how  can  the  covenanted  promises  respecting  the 
Kingdom  in  this  line  be  carried  out  into  realization  when  the  nation 
embracing  that  seed  is  rejected  ?  Is  this  rejection  final  and  perpetual,'  or 
is  it  removable  and  temporary?  Can  the  nation  or  people  who  are  to 
specially  receive  what  the  Jewish  nation  then  lost  by  its  non-repent- 
ance, obtain  it  without  any  reference  to  the  Abrahamic  and  Davidic 
covenants,  i.e.  without,  in  some  way,  becoming,  by  adoption^  or  engrafting j 
or  incorporation,  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  Remember  that  God  confirmed  his 
promises  by  oath,  and  that  He  is  faithful — not  given  to  variableness  or 
change — and,  therefore,  unless  these  questions  can  be  satisfactorily  and 
consistently  answered,  so  that  the  promise  still  runs  in  the  covenanted 
Abrahamic  line,  there  would  be  a  sad  and  unwarranted  deficiency  somewhere. 

Obs,  3.  This  already  teaches  us  that  to  preserve  the  solemnly  pledged 
faithfulness  of  God,  this  people,  to  whom  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  given, 
must,  in  the  very  nature  of  tne  case,  stand  closely  related  to  the  Jewish 
race.  They  cannot  be  gathered  out  or  selected,  as  multitudes  now  vainly* 
imagine  and  foolishly  boast,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  old 
covenanted  line.  They  must  be,  if  God  is  sincere  and  mindful  of  His  oath, 
adopted  as  Abraham* s  seed  (comp.  Props.  29,  30,  etc.). 

Obs.  4.  John  the  Baptist  had  already  foreshown  that  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  carry  out  His  own  covenanted 
Purpose,  even  if  the  nation  would  reject  Christ.  When  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  also  came  to  his  baptism,  after  denouncing  them  with  his 
prophetical  spirit  as  '*  a  generation  of  vipers,'*  and  urging  them  to  repent- 
ance, he  (Matt.  3  :  9)  adds  :  **  And  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  we 
have  Abraham  to  our  Father  ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  Ood  is  able  of  these 
stories  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham.^^  Here  are  several  suggestive 
ideals  that  we  ought,  by  all  means,  to  keep  in  mind  :  (1)  that  standing  in 
the  covenant  relationship  (being  **  children  of  the  Kingdom'*)  as  the  mere 
natural  offspring  or  descendants  of  Abraham  without  repentance  and 
obediejice  is  not  sufficient.  To  insure  the  Kingdom  in  their  case,  both 
are  required  ;  for  the  Theocratic  ordering  calls  for  moral  preparation  (e.g. 
Bom.  it  :  28,  29)  as  well  as  for  union  with  the  Fathers  to  whom  the  cove- 
nant was  given.  (2)  That  God  is  abundantly  able  to  raise  up  children 
unto  Abraham,  so  that,  if  necessity  required  it,  they  could  be  raised  up 
even  from  stones.  (3)  That  God  would  perform  so  miraculous  a  creative 
act  rather  than  leave  His  covenant  promises  unfulfilled.  (4)  But  even 
when  this  would  be  done,  the  covenant  relationship  would  be  sustained  in 
their  being,  by  adoption,  the  children  of  Abraham.  (5)  Hence,  the 
promises  are  recognized  as  given  to  Abraham,  and  to  inherit  with 
Abraham  it  Is  requisite  to  come  into  covenant  relationship  with  him. 

This  evinces  how  carefnUy  the  coyenant  relationship  is  constantly  gnarded,  and  that 
the  current  views  respecting  it  being  immaterial,  whether  we  are  related  to  Abraham  or 
not,  are  sadly  defective.  It  also  has  become  fashionable  for  recent  commentators,  as  a 
concession  to  rationalistic  criticism,  to  make  " these  stones''  to  mean  '^the  Romans" 
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or  **  the  hard  hearts  of  the  heathen/*  **  for  a  Rtone  has  manifestly  no  life  ;'*  just  as  if  the 
power  of  God  which  gave  life  to  the  dost  of  the  earth  could  not  bestow  life  to  **  these 
stones"  present.  This  implies  doubt  concerning  God's  power,  and  is  unworthy  of  a 
believer. 

Obs.  5.  The  reader  will  observe  that  this  removal  of  the  KiDgdom  is  a 
national  one.  (It  necessarily  is  such  because  identified  with  the  nation.) 
Varioas  writers  have  fallen  into  ^oss  mistakes  on  this  pointy  and  quote 
the  passages  relating  U>\t  as  if  all  the  Jews  that  ever  li\ed  had  forfeited 
and  lost  their  right  to  the  kingdom.  The  fact  is,  that  the  believing 
portion  who  had  died  will  yet  receive  it,  the  believing  portion  who  now 
accept  of  it  will  likewise  obtain  it,  and  the  Gentiles  who  by  faith  are 
engrafted  will  also  receive  it.  This  will  be  plainly  proven,  as  we  proceed 
in  the  argument. 

X)bs.  6.  Another  mistake  into  which  many  fall  mnst  be  corrected,  viz. : 
that  the  Kingdom  being  taken  from  them,  it  will  never  he  given  to  the 
nation  again.  Now  here  we  mast  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  reader,  for  a 
number  of  things  which  serve  to  explain  this  remarkable  language  are 
reserved  for  separate  propositions,  and,  therefore,  no  decided  and  satis- 
factory explanation  can  oe  presented  before  passing  over  these.  This 
much,  by  way  of  preliminary,  may  be  stated  :  (1)  that  those  then  addressed, 
,the  nation  as  existing  down  to  the  present  day,  caymot  (excepting  in- 
dividual believers)  inherit  the  Kingdom  in  the  higher  sense  (intimated  by 
giving)  of  Kingship  and  priesthood^  co-heirship  with  Christ ;  {2)  that 
the  nation,  as  snchy  hj  its  wickedness,  forfeited  the  hi^h  position  of  rtilership 
with  Christ,  which  individual  believers  will  receive  from  Ilim  at  its 
ultimate  re-establishment ;  (3)  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  final  restora- 
tion of  the  nation  to  its  covenanted  position  in  order  to  secure  {a)  the 
establishment  of  the  Theocratic-Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  and  (b)  the 
special  bestowal  of  this  Kingdom  to  this  very  nation  gathered  out ;  (4) 
hence,  Jesus,  whilst  directly  asserting  the  forfeiture  of  a  high  privilege,  does 
not  add,  as  many  suppose,  that  the  nation  itself  shall  never  again  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  the  Theocratic  Kingdom,  but  in  a  subordinated  position  ;  (5) 
for  this  Scripture  must  be  interpreted,  not  isolated,  but  in  connection 
with  others  relating  to  the  same  subject. 

Obs.  7.  This  removal  of  the  Kingdom  from  the  nation  on  account  of 
sinfulness,  and  its  contemplated  bestowal  upon  individual  believers  (as 
rulers  in  it)  rebuts  the  argument  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  {Ok.  TIieoL  and 
Mod,  Skep.y  ch.  18),  in  that  he  attempts  to  affirm  that  **  the  book  of  Acts 
bears  false  witness  against  a  Christian  apostle,"  owing  to  Paul's  language 
to  the  Jews  at  Rome,  when  some  of  them  refused  to  believe  in  the  King- 
dom under  Jesus  Christ  as  he  expounded  it  to  them  out  of  the  law  and 
prophets.  But  we  see  (Acts  28  :  17-31)  the  accuracy  of  the  writer  of  Acts 
and  the  exceeding  propriety  and  delicacy  of  Paul's  representations,  con- 
trasting the  same  with  the  covenanted  relationship  of  the  Jews  to  this 
Kingdom,  to  the  language  of  Jesus,  the  Master,  respecting  their  rejection 
of  it  and  its  bestowal  upon  others,  and  to  the  apostolic  desire  that  His 
brethren  after  the  flesh  might  also  inherit — in  the  higher  sense — this 
Kingdom.  There  is  a  beautiful  and  most  delicate  consistency  in  Paul's 
conduct ;  for,  giving  the  Jews  the  precedence  (for  the  reasons  given  by  us), 
after  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  during  a  whole  day,  he  honorably,  as  his 
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character  of  apostleship  demanded^  referred  them,  because  of  their 
nnbelief,  to  what  had  previously  been  predicted  of  them,  and  then  turned 
to  the  Gentiles.  There  was  no  deception  in  the  case,  but  an  open,  frank 
statement  of  the  real  facts  as  they  existed.  According  to  the  Duke  (who 
totally  misapprehends  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  preacned)  Paul  ought  to 
have  told  the  Jews  that  they  were  mistaken  concerning  the  Kingdom,  that 
Christ  had  established  another  one,  a  spiritual  one,  etc.,  and  not  pretend 
that  he  was  in  unison  with  them  in  the  hope  of  the  same  Kingdom  whea 
really  he  was  in  opposition  to  them.  Paul  could  not  do  this,  simply  becaase 
it  would  have  made  his  message  discordant^  instead  of  its  being,  as  it  is^  in 
happy  correspondence  with  the  truth  (com  p.  Props.  44,  70,  71,  72,  74). 

The  Duke's  reasoning  has  force  only  if  we  adopt  the  prevailing  modem  views  of  the 
Kingdom.  If  Paul  entertained  the  spiritualistic  notion  of  the  Kingdom,  ihen^  as  the 
Dnke  observes,  neither  his  conduct  nor  speech  can  be  commended.  But  if  Paul  believed 
in  the  Kingdom,  as  covenanted  and  indicated  in  our  argument,  ihen  he  is  not  open  to 
the  Duke's  strictures  and  corrections.  The  objector  in  the  charg^  of  **"  dishonesty,*'  forgets 
that  the  death  of  Jesus  ordy  confirms  the  covenant  promises  ^Prop.  50);  that  the  kingdom 
was  not  the  disputed  point,  but  tohdher  Jesus  was  *'  the  Ghnst"  through  whom  the  King- 
dom i^ould  eventually  appear  ;  that  the  giving  of  the  Kingdom  to  others  does  not  change 
the  covenants  respecting  it  or  its  nature  ;  that,  therefore,  Christianity  is  not  a  **  subversion 
of  the  Jewish  religion,' '  but  an  elevation  of  it  (the  typical,  non-essential  elements  being 
necessarily  removed),  showing  how  the  covenants,  the  Theocratic  ordering,  the  presence 
of  God,  etc.  (vm  and  loUl  he  secured.  The  Duke's  reasoning,  consequently,  has  force  only 
with  such  who  place  Paul  in  a  wrong  position. 

Obs.  8.  The  Kingdom  had  come  nigh  to  the  nation  (in  the  tender  of  it, 
in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  and  in  covenant  relationship  leading  to  the 
restrictiye  preaching),  and  the  nation,  therefore,  must  have  sustained  a 
peculiar,  special  relation  to  it,  or  else  it  could  not  have  been  taken  from 
them.  To  be  taken  from  them  is  indicative  of  the  nation's  having  a 
claim  upon  it  (as  we  have  all  along  demonstrated).  Now,  preliminary  to 
following  Propositions  (93-104)  it  may  be  well  for  the  reader  to  notice  in 
this  connection  that  what  was  taken  from  them  could  ^wt  be  *'  the 
church,**  or  "  the  Christian  dispensation,"  or  **  God's  reign  in  the  heart,*' 
or  **  the  Gospelj'*  or  '*  spiritual  reign'*  (see  usual  meanings  given  to 
Kingdom,  Prop.  3),  so  prevalently  defined  to  be  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
For  none  of  these  things  were  taken  from  the  Jews  as  can  be  abundantly 
shown  ;  for  they,  in  this  respect,  stand  precisely  upon  the  same  footing  as 
the  Gentiles.  This  dispensation  was  commenced  at  Jerusalem,  the  Gospel 
was  first  preached  to  the  Jews,  and  for  some  time  the  Church  largely 
embraced  Jews  as  believers.  It  was  bv  express  command  that  the  Gospel 
should  first  be  offered  to  the  Jews,  Luke  24  :  47,  Acts  13  :  46,  Acts  3  :  19, 
21,  etc.  The  gospel  with  its  blessings  is  just  as  freely  offered  to  the  Jews, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  Church  just  as  graciouslv  extended  to  them  as  to 
the  Gentiles,  llence  it  follows  :  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  taken  from 
them  is  not  the  gospel,  or  admission  into  the  Church,  or  enjoyment  of 
Church  blessings,  or  the  privileges  of  this  dispensation,  because  none  of 
these  things  were  taken  from  them.  What  they  lost  is  the  Kingdom  itself, 
fust  as  covenanted,  and  not  the  after  provisionary  appointments  to  still 
secure  the  Kingdom  in  the  future.  Is  it  not  surprising  that  so  plain  a 
feature  is  so  much  ignored  ?  * 

*  Let  the  reader  observe  theinconclusiyeand  inconsistent  interpretations  of  numerous 
commentators  (as  e.g.  Lange,  Barnes,  Scott,  etc.,  locu),  for  it  was  not  taken  from  the 
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Ois,  9.  This  taking  away  of  the  Kingdom  from  the  nation  to  whom  it 
belonged  as  a  covenanted  right,  and  thus  giving  it  to  others,  serves  to 
explam  the  phraseology  of  Luke  11  :  20,  '*  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  Jias  come 
upon  you.^^  The  offer  and  the  taking  it  away  shows  that  the  nation  was 
indeed  nigh  to  it,  if  it  had  only  known  the  day  of  its  gracious  visitation. 
So  also  the  phrase,  **  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  is  among  {or  within)  you,  *'  Luke 
17  :  21  indicates  the  same  fact,  for  as  manv  critics  have  noticed  the  word 
rendered  *' among,'*  may  mean  "  within,'  *  and,  therefore,  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  circumstance  that  the  Jewish  nation  is  an  elect  (Prop. 
24)  nation,  and  that  the  Kingdom  is  a  covenanted  (Prop.  49)  one,  and 
that,  in  view  of  this,  was  **  within*^  it,  connected  and  identified  with  it 
(through  the  Theocratic-Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  Prop.  31),  and 
hence,  tendered  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  this  station  atom 
(Props.  64,  55).  The  phrase  "  children  of  the  Kingdom  cast  ouV^  likewise 
indicates  this  same  relationship,  implies  tnat  they  stood  in  close  connection 
with  the  Kingdom,  that  they  rejected  it,  and  that  it  was  withdrawn  from 
them.  For  such  phraseology  cannot  be  used  respecting  the  Gentiles,  all 
the  wicked,  but  only  of  those  who,  in  some  special  manner,  stand  related 
to  the  Kingdom  by  promise  or  otherwise. 

Obs.  10.  Two  things  additional  are  suggested  by  the  words  of    Jesus. 

SL)  What  unspeakable  honor,  power,  and  ^lory  would  have  resulted  to  the 
ewish  nation,  if  it  had  accepted  the  simple  but  necessary  Theocratic 
condition  of  repentance  annexed  to  the  offer  of  the  Kingdom.  Instead  of 
the  fearful  judgments  of  God,  the  overthrow  and  dispersion  of  the  nation, 
the  terrible  persecution  of  centuries,  the  long  and  bitter  Gentile  domina- 
tion treading  down  the  beloved  city,  etc.,  it  would  have  taken  rank  as  ths 
first  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  it  would  have  been  exalted  as  the 
centre  of  Theocratic  influence,  power,  and  dominion.  This  is  seen  by  what 
will  occur  when  the  saints  inherit  the  Kingdom,  and  by  what  will  even  yet 
take  place  when  ^*  the  times  of  the  Gentiles"  are  ended,  and  the  nation  is 
restored.  (2)  The  mercy  extended  to  the  Gentiles;  the  grace  of  God 
tendering  the  first  place  in  this  Kingdom  (i.e.  its  kingship  and  priesthood) 
to  those  who  were  7iot  in  covenanted  relationship,  but  who  now,  throngh 
the  unbelief  and  fall  of  the  nation,  are  brought  into  it  through  repentance 
and  faith.     What  a  prize  grace  offers  to  us  Gentiles  ! 

Obs.  11.  There  is  a  remarkable  agreement  between  this  taking  away  of 
the  Kingdom  from  the  nation  and  giving  it  to  others,  and  the  predictions 
relating  to  this  matter.  Thus  e.g.  when  this  Kingdom  was  offered  to  the 
Jews,  its  proclamation  was  heralded  by  *^  the  time  is  fulfilled."  In  this, 
as  numerous  writers  have  noticed,  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the 
seventy  weeks  of  Daniel  (ch.  9  :  20-27).     Having  seen  the  result  of  this 

Jews  to  be  belieTera,  the  peonliar  people  of  €k>d,  tme  members  of  the  N.  Test.  Church, 
etc.,  as  evidenced  by  the  facts  presented.  This  only  proves  the  correctness  of  onr  posi- 
tion, viz. :  that  that  "which  is  tiUcen  from  the  then  existing  nations,  is  a  peculiar,  distinc- 
tive honor  and  privilege — that  of  special  mlership — which  now  will  be  bestowed  npon 
believers  gathered  out  of  aU  nations. 

*  Jones  {Essays  by  Philo-Basilicns,  p.  16  and  17,  foot-note),  after  tracing  the  usage  of  the 
word,  says  :  **  The  word  properly  signifies  within,  and  the  question  is,  within  what? 
The  true  answer  is,  within  ike  Jewish  ncUimi,  which  was  the  elect."     (Comp.  Prop.  110.) 


\ 
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offer,  -we  find  it  also  foreshown  in  this  very  prediction  ;  for  instead  of  a 
EinKdom  and  great  glory  described  as  pertaining  to  the  nation,  we  have 
the  Messiah  cut  off,  the  destruction  of  the  city,  desolations  determined 
**  even  until  the  consummationy^'  or  for  a  certain  period  of  time.  Thus 
do  the  facts,  as  they  exist  to-day^  tally  with  the  previously  given  pre- 
dictions. 
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Proposition  60.  This  Kingdom  of  Ood  is  gi/veUy  not  to  nations^ 
hut  to  one  nation. 

This  is  distinctly  stated,  ^^  a  nation,"  Matt.  21 :  43.  It  necessa- 
rily follows  from  our  Scriptural  proi)ositions,  and  corroborates 
them.  It  is  a  logical  sequence  from  the  premises  laid  down.  For, 
so  long  as  one  nation  is  chosen  from  among  all  others  (Prop.  24), 
and  the  Kingdom  is  covenanted  by  oath  to  thai  nation  (Prop.  49),  it 
is  impossible  for  other  nations,  in  their  Tixdional  capacity,  to  be 
thus  elected.  It  would  be  a  violating  of  the  most  sotemidy  given 
covenants  and  assurances. 

Ohs,  1.  Notice  :  the  Kingdom  is  promised  to  the  natural  believing 
descendants  of  Abraham,  and  as  the  nation,  then  existing;  when  the 
Kingdom  was  offered,  refused  to  repent  in  order  to  receive  it,  God  must 
now — to  carry  oat  His  purpose — raise  up  a  nation  unto  Abraham,  i.e.  a 
nation  in  some  way  Btill  related  to  him.  If  a  Gentile  nation  or  nations 
(as  many  suppose)  were  chosen  in  place  of  the  Jewish,  this  would  igrvore 
all  the  past  assurances  given,  and  overthrow  the  multiplied  predictions  of 
the  prophets.  It  would  nullify  God's  covenants,  and  make  it  appear  that 
He  undertook  a  Plan  which,  owing  to  human  depravity,  He  was  unable  to 
perform.  It  would  lower  the  power  of  the  Divine  administration,  and 
make  God  subject  to  change,  (tentile  nations  cannot  a^  nations  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  one  elect  Jewish  nation  (as  we  have  already  abundantly 
shown).  The  importance^  therefore,  of  tracing  His  chosen  nation,  and 
ascertaining  hoto  it  becomes — to  insure  oove7ia7ited  relationship — incor- 
porated with  the  elect  nation,  the  Abrahamic  people,  camiot  be  over- 
estimated. Upon  this  largely  depends  our  estimation  of  the  covenants, 
the  faithfulness  of  God,  the  contmued  election  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the 
design  of  the  Church,  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  inspiration 
and  unity  of  the  Word. 

Therefore  we  cannot^  receive  the  idea  advanoed  by  Oosteizee  (see  Prop.  57,  Oba.  5), 
that  Jeans  at  His  First  'Advent  *'  put  an  end  to  the  waU  of  separation  between  Jarael  and 
the  nations.  '*  Mnltitndes  assert  the  same,  misapprehending  the  nature  and  intent  of  the 
caU  of  the  Qentiles,  as  will  fuUy  appear  in  the  course  of  our  argxunent,  satisfactory 
Scriptural  reasons  being  assigned  for  eveiy  step  taken. 

Obs.  2.  In  the  consideration  of  this  matter  it  is  requisite  for  the  reader 
to  keep  in  mind  what  has  been  proven  (see  Props.  24, 30,  49,  50,  etc  J,  that 
the  wall  of  partition  between  the  Jewish  nation,  as  such,  and  Gentile 
nations,  as  such,  is  not  removed  but  only  between  believers  of  all  nations 
and  the  Jewish  nation.  This  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
truth,  and  is  a  feature  clearly  taught  as  already  shown,  over  against  the 
inferences  of  De  Colanges  {Anciefit  City),  and  many  others. 
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Obs.  3.  The  entire  tenor  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  makes  the  Abrahamic 
and  Davidic  covenants  subsisting  and  continuous  (Prop.  b\) ;  and  the 
Divine  Purj)ose  in  reference  to  salvation  and  the  Kingdom  is  inseparably 
(Prop.  50)  identified  with  them.  It  folio ws^  then,  as  a  matter  of  moral 
necessity,  that  this  nation  or  people  must  come  in  under  these  covenants. 
If  the  Divine  forbearance  toward  the  Jewish  nation  ceased  for  a  time, 
owingto  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah,.  God  must  now,  in  a  way  consistent 
with  His  own  promises  and  faithfulness,  raise  up  a  people  for  Abraham. 
Jesus,  in  accordance  with  what  was  predicted  (as  e.g.  Deut.  32  :  21),  simply 
states  the  fact  of  such  a  calling,  without  any  explanation  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  would  be  accomplished,  leaving  it  for  the  future  to  interpret 
His  meaning.  We  cannot  be  too  guarded  in  strictly  following  the  plain 
narrative  of  the  Word  and  in  accepting  of  its  teacnings  on  this  point, 
seeing  that  the  Plan  is  of  God's,  not  man's,  devising. 

Obs.  4.  God  does  not  change  His  Plan  of  having  one  nation  (comp.  e.g. 
1  Pet.  2  :  9)  identified  with  Aoraham,  in  which  is  lodged  the  foundation  of 
that  Kingdom  destined  to  attain  world-wide  dominion,  and  to  bring  all 
nations  directly  under  its  sway.  To  do  this  would  be  indicative  of  weak- 
ness m  the  formation  of  His  Purpose  (as  announced  and  supported  by 
oath)f  and  in  the  power  of  His  Divine  administration  (to  carry  into  effect 
that  which  is  promised).  Therefore,  let  it  be  repeated  as  something 
specially  worthy  of  attention,  that,  in  view  of  the  Divine  character, 
attributes,  and  pledges  given,  we  may  rest  assured  that  any  change  which 
may  occur  (dispensatioual  or  otherwise)  will  not  affect  the  original  design 
contemplated  and  covenanted,  relative  to  the  Kingdom,  in  its  ultimate 
fulfilment. 

Obs.  5.  The  original  choice  of  one  nation,  and  the  continued  selection 
of  '^a  nation,"  in  some  way  identified  with  Abraham,  enables  us  to 
appreciate  the  reason  whv  God  confined  the  acceptance  of  the  Kingdom  to 
one  nation  and  ultimately  gives  it  to  one  people.  It  was  not  merely  (as 
Kurtz,  Neander  and  others')  to  preserve  the  purity  of  religion,  to  per- 
petuate it,  to  make  known  the  true  God,  etc.,  but  the  selection  of  a  nation 
was  made  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  (comp.  what  was 
said  under  the  Davidic  covenant) ;  (a)  in  the  rulers  or  co-heirs  with  the 
Messiah  selected  out  of  nations  forming  the  believing  elect,  who  compose 
with  Jesus  a  select  bodjr  having  the  supremacy ;  (b)  that  afterward  the 
nation  itself  might  be  incorporated  (according  to  promise  through  the 
Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom)  in  it,  thus  becoming  the  entering  wedge  or 
the  fulcrum  of  universal  dominion  because  of  its  Thwcratic  nature ;  (c) 
that  in  this  way  (owing  to  the  foreseen  depravity  of  man  making  such  a 
foretold  provision  necessary),  the  highest  and  noblest  of  all  earthly  relations 
(viz.  :  that  of  nationality)  is  seized,  appropriated,  and  through  it  (exhibited 
nndor  direct  Messianic  rule),  when  all  things  are  ready  for  its  manifesta- 
tion, the  conversion  and  exaltation  of  the  greatest  number  will  be  ac- 
complished in  the  briefest  time.  For  under  such  an  ordering,  a  certain 
number  saved  (i.e.  *'  a  nation")  is  secured  to  provide  for  the  requisite 
establishment  of  a  stable  Theocratic  aovernment  which  cannot  be  moved 
by  (as  in  the  past)  the  outbreaks  of  depravity.  The  number  of  the  elect 
completed,  then  the  Elingdom  is  manifested,  by  which  and  its  intro- 
ductory judgments  the  conversion  of  the  world  m  a  speedy  manner  is 
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insared.  From  this  we  infer,  that  the  Proposition  contains  a  Plan 
adopted  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  by  which  not  only  the  required  number 
of  the  elect  is  obtained  in  the  soonest  manner,  but  that  it  contains  within 
itself  the  elements  by  which  ^^  the  sure  mercies  of  Davidy"  and  all  the 
covenanted  promises,  will  be  realized  in  the  briefest  time  compatible  with 
the  free  agency  of  man. 

Obs.  6.  It  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  find  that  nowhere  in  the  Scriptures 
does  the  now  prevailing  view,  that  the  Gentile  nations,  as  nationsy  are 
called,  find  the  least  support  This  is  precisely  what  the  covenanted 
Word  requires.  This  one  nation  to  whom  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  given, 
which  shall  inherit  it,  is  composed  of  individuals  out  of  all  tiations.  To 
no  one  Gentile  nation  is  the  iLingdom  offered  as  it  was  to  the  Jewish,  viz.  : 
that  on  their  national  repentance  the  Kingdom  of  God  would  be  estab- 
lished among  or  within  it.  This  could  not  be  done  without  doing  violence 
to  pledged  covenants,  seeing  that  the  Theocratic-Davidic  throne  and 
Kingdom  pertains  nationally  to  the  Jewish  nation.  But  God  can  tender 
this  Kingdom,  on  certain  conditions,  to  individuals  of  all  nations ;  and 
therefore  all  nations  are  invited  in  their  individual  capacity  to  receive  the 

gospel  and  by  the  obedience  of  faith  secure,  through  believing  ones,  the 
lessings  of  the  Kingdom  ;  i.e.  in  the  persons  thus  believing  '^a  nation'* 
will  be  gathered  to  whom  the  Kingdom  will  be  given. 

The  proof  will  be  addnoed,  and  the  manner  of  incorporating  this  nation  in  the  Abra- 
hamio  line  wiU  be  presented,  as  we  progress  in  the  argument.  Attention  is  merely  called 
to  the  matter  now,  so  that  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  all  nations,  inclnding  the 
Jews,  may  not  be  mistaken  for  the  bestowal  of  the  Kingdom  to  a  people  to  be  chosen 
oat  of  aU  nations  according  to  the  foreknown  and  declared  will  of  God.  But  compaia^ 
tively  few  families  in  their  entirety  haye  accepted  of  the  Gospel,  so  that  we  need  not  ex- 
pect entire  towns,  cities,  and  nations  to  receive  it.  It  wiU  remain  true  down  to  the  end 
of  tills  dispensation,  that  "man^  are  called  hutfew  chosen  ;'*  these  few,  in  ihdr  grand  ag- 
gregate, forming  this  chosen  "  holy  nation. "  For  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  God  also 
foreknows,  which  He  has  plainty  predicted,  that  no  Gentile  nation,  as  such,  will  receive 
the  gospel,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  the  very  close  of  the  dispensation  the 
nations  of  the  earth  (Bev.  19,  etc.)  will  be  arrayed  against  the  Messiah.  God's  Plan  is 
made  and  carried  on  in  view  of  this  very  foreseen  depravity  of  nations,  and  hence  it  is 
not  His  porpose  to  make  all  nations  this'**  peculiar  people,"  but  to  gather  them  ovi  of 
the  nations.  We  must  therefore  distinguish  between  *'  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom" 
being  given  to  aU  nations,  the  result  of  &e  Gospel  in  individual  beUevers,  the  people  to 
whom  the  Kingdom  is  bestowed,  and  the  Kingdom  itself  and  the  giving  of  the  Kixigdom 
to  a  nation.    The  former  is  done  that  the  latt^  may  be  realized. 

Obs.  7.  It  is  proper  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  bestowal  of  a  King- 
dom to  ^'  a  nation*^  that  is  to  be  gathered  does  not  result  from  Gentile 
nations  being  better  than  the  Jewish  nation ;  this  is  evinced  by  their 
possessing  a  common  depravity,  that  justification  is  accorded  to  both  Jew 
and  Gentile  on  precisely  the  same  grounds,  and  that  the  Gentiles,  like  the 
Jews,  will  ultimately  be  found  arrayed  against  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 
It  arises  solely  from  the  mercy  and  favor  of  God,  who,  out  of  the  Jewish 
and  Gentile  nations  alike,  is  ready  and  willing  to  accept  of  believers  in 
Christ  to  form  that  nation  to  whom  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  given.  This 
gives  us  the  true  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  harsh  and  unjust 
opinions  and  proceedings  of  Gentile  nations  toward  the  Jewish  nation, 
just  as  if  they  were  better  than  the  latter^  and  not  entirely  dependent  on 
grace  for  the  call  to  the  Kingdom, 
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Oba.  8.  It  may  be  added,  thafc  this  feature  throws  light  upon  the  question 
of  nationalized  cliurches  as  representative  of  the  Kiugdom  of  God.  Such 
certainly  do  not  enter  into  the  Divine  Plan,  seeing  that  since  the  Jews  as  a 
nation  were  for  a  time  rejected,  it  is  only  part  of  that  Plan  to  rather  out  of 
the  nations  '^  a  j)eculiar  people/'  and  not  to  exalt  any  Gentile  nation  to 
the  Theocratic  position  which  the  Jewish  nation  alone  by  covenant  privilege 
possess  ;  and  which  union  of  Church  and  State  shall  oe  only,  in  the  way 
contemplated  by  God,  exhibited  when  this  **  peculiar  people**  or  "  nation" 
has  been  gathered  out.  In  other  words,  individual  persons,  and  not  nations^ 
are  chosen  ;  after  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  the7if  as  we  shall  see, 
all  nations  will  also  come  under  its  dominion  and  blessings. 

Hence  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  lamentable  corruptions  and  failures  of  State 
churches,  as  well  as  others,  in  establishing  what  was  wrongfuUy  thought  to  be  the  King* 
ddm  of  God,  as  e.g.  was  done  in  the  Constantinian  period  (which  eyery  historian,  ex- 
cepting Boman  Catholic,  informs  us  resulted  in  injtuy  to  the  Church,  both  in  doctrine 
and  practice).  We  need  not  be  surprised  that,  at  the  close  of  this  dispensation,  the 
nations  most  highly  fovored  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  shaU  be  severely  punished 
as  the  enemies  (Key.  19,  etc.),  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  Christ.  The  secular 
governments  of  the  earth,  of  whatever  form  and  however  they  may  result  from  expedi- 
ency,  moral  and  civil  necessity,  etc.,  are  not  chosen  by  God,  out  of  which  and  in  which  to 
develop  the  Messianic  Kingdom  ;  they  all  lack  the  great  essential,  fundamental  feature, 
viz.  :  iie  Theocratic ;  they  all,  while  under  the  Divine  Sovereignty  and  control,  have  not 
God  acting  in  their  behalf  as  an  earthly  Buler  ;  long  ago  that  choice  was  made,  and  it  is 
inseparably  coivMcied  voith  the  Theocratic-Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom.  The  only  nationcU 
election  is  that  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  with  that  election,  as  we  shall  see,  the  King- 
dom of  God  is  fully  blended.  This  at  once  removes  many  wild  and  untenable  theories 
advanced  concerning  the  union  of  Church  and  State  in  Gentile  nations,  and  also  the  pre- 
dictions of  faUible  men  respecting  the  nationalized  glory  of  Gtontile  nations  thus  distin- 
guished by  such  a  union.  God  does  not  recognize,  either  in  Daniel  or  Bev.,  the  aUeged 
and  professed  conversion  of  the  Boman  Empire,  for  down  to  the  Sec.  Advent  it  retions 
its  bestial  chi^acter.  God  looks  at  nations  horn  a  standpoint  very  different  from  that 
assumed  by  their  eulogizers  (comp.  Prop.  161). 
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Proposition  61,  The  Kingdom  which  by  promise  exclusively 
belonged  to  the  Jetoish  nation^  the  righ^ut  seed  of  Abraham^ 
was  Thow  to  be  given  to  an  enigraf  ted  people. 

It  has  been  shown  that  this  kingdom  belongs  by  promise  and 
covenant  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  (Props.  29,  49) ;  now,  as  the 
I)romi8es  of  God  are  sure  (Props.  47,  52),  this  people,  this  very  na- 
tion, must  be  engrafted  or  incorporated  with  this  elected  seed  of 
Abraham.  This  is  indispensable,  for  othewise  God's  oath-bound 
word  would  fail  in  its  fulfilment.  Rather  than  have  so  precious  a 
word  to  fail,  God  is  able,  as  we  have  seen,  to  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham  even,  if  necessary,  from  the  stones  (Matt.  3:9);  but  in- 
stead of  resorting  to  miraculous  intervention  to  produce  such  a 
result,  God  raises  up  a  seed  unto  Abraham  out  of  the  Gentiles  by 
engrafting  them  through  faith  in  the  Christ,  and  axicounting  them 
as  the  children  of  Abraham  by  virtue  of  their  Abrahamic  justifying 
faith. 

Obs,  1.  The  plan  of  adoption  is  simple  :  Abraham  was  justified  by  faith, 
the  election  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  virtue  of  that  faith,  and  hence 
those  who  believe  in  the  promised  seed  being  also  justified  by  faith,  are 
brought  into  living  union  with  Christ  ('*  the  King  of  the  Jews"),  and 
through  Him  become  the  adopted  children  of  Abraham  who  was  of  like 
faith.  Hence  the  apostle  in  Gal.  3  tells  ns  (v.  7)  **  Know  ye  titerefore,  thai 
they  which  are  offaithy  the  same  are  the  children  of  Abraham.^*  But  why 
become  the  children  of  Abraham  ?  Because,  as  he  shows,  verses  14-18, 
the  promises  and  inheritance  are  given  through  him,  and  we  must  be 
related  to  Abraham  in  order  to  receive  and  inherit  the  same.  Therefore  he 
goes  on  and  insists  that  this  very  essential  relationship  is  established  in 
and  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  (v.  28,  29)  adds  :  ^  for  ye  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus.  And  if  ye  be  Christ^s,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed^  and  heirs 
according  to  promise.*^  Thus  then  (ch.  2  :  5)  receiving  "  the  adoption  of 
sons,"  because  united  and  identified  with  Christ,  who  is  the  chief  inheritor 
under  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  we  become  co-heirs  with  Him.  This 
marvellously  simple  arrangement,  introducing  mercy  and  grace  to  us 
Gentiles,  preserves  the  covenanted  promises  intact  and  confirms  them. 

Hon.  Vance,  in  a  lecture  (Baltimore,  Md.,  reported  in  The  Sun,  March,  1874),  justly 
says  :  *'  Every  Christian  to  day  is  a  graft  upon  ue  stock  of  the  Jewish  Church,  ana  each 
Christian  perpetuates  the  Jew."  On  the  other  hand,  e.g.,  Hodge  (Sys.Div,,  yoI.  3,  p. 
810)  does  not  discriminate,  but  has  the  waU  of  partition  broken  down  between  nations  in- 
stead of,  as  Paul,  between  belieyers  in  Christ.  If  it  be  objected  that  we  have  the  most 
comprehensive  language,  such  as  the  world  reconciled  in  Christ  and  kindred  expressions, 
the  answer  is  plain  :  such  a  reconciliation  and  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  by  aU  men 
has  not  yet  been  witnessed — it  requiring  time  to  be  exemplified  practicaUy — but  will  be 
in  the  future,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  veiy  Kingdom  inherited  by  believers 
(oomp.  e.g.  Prop.  176). 
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Obs.  2.  This  Proi>osifcion  and  the  decided  Scriptural  proof  sastaining  it, 
removes  at  once  that  painfully  loose  and  inconsistent  theological  writing, 
so  exceedingly  prevalent  since  the  days  of  the  mystical  schoolmen,  which 
makes  tio  accoujit  of  our  virtually  becoming  the  children  of  Abraham. 
Having  lost  the  true  force  of  the  covenants,  consequently  totally  mis- 
apprehending the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  and  of  the  covenant  renewed  in 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  substituting  another  and  widely  different  Kingdom 
for  the  covenanted  one,  and  utterly  ignoring  the  plainly  revealed  post- 

gmementof  the  Kmgdom, — multitudes  (seee.  g.  Prop.  67,  Obs.  3,  Prop.  54, 
bs.  4,  5,  etc.)  see  no  necessity  for  our  becoming  the  seed  of  Abraham  in 
order  to  inherit  With  many  it  seems  to  be  the  proper  thing,  to  be  as  far 
retnoved  as  possible  from  a  Jewish  standpoint^  and  to  this  feeling  much  and 
precious  truch  is  sacrificed.  All  passages  bearing  on  the  subject  are  merely 
regarded  and  inteii)reted  as  representative  or  figurative  and  not  real.  But 
we  see  a  deep  ana  solid  reason  for  this  process  of  becoming  grafted  into 
this  elect,  covenanted  nation.  Paul  (Kom.  chs.  9,  10,  and  11)  argues 
directly  that  the  election  runs  onlv  in  a  certain  line  of  Abraham's  seed,  in 
that  01  Isaac  (comi).  Props.  49  and  50)  the  child  of  promise,  and  that  after 
the  manifested  unrighteousness  of  the  nation, ''  except  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth 
had  left  us  a  seed  we  had  been  as  Sodom,"  etc.  ;  that  iw  believers  there  is 
no  difference  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  both  being  equally  heirs  of  the 
promise  ;  that  Gentiles  by  their  faith  are  accounted  as  believing  Jews  and 
also  of  the  election,  because  **  if  some  of  the  branches  be  broken  off,  and 
thou,  being  a  wild  olive  tree,  wert  graffed  in  among  them,  and  with  them 

Eartakest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  trie  olive  tree  ;  boast  not  against  the 
ranches.  But  if  thou  boast,  thou  bearest  not  the  root,  but  the  root  thee,'^ 
Here  then  it  is  decisively  stated  that  Gentile  believers  are  grafted  in  upon 
the  Jewish  olive  tree,  tfie  root  of  which  remaining  untouched^  owing  to  the 
elective  purpose  of  Ood,  this  also  bears  these  engrafted  ones.  The  personal 
interest  in  the  covenants  is  thus  clearly  specified,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  obtained,  by  adoption^  is  equally  stated  in  precise  language.  This 
language,  too,  is  addressed  to  Gentiles,  reminding  them  of  the  distinctive 
relationship  they  sustained  to  the  Jewish  elect  nation.  While  the  natural 
descendants  of  Abraham  were  included  in  the  covenant  relationship,  as 
evinced  by  the  covenants  only  given  to  them,  by  the  Theocratic  govern- 
ment instituted  only  among  and  over  them,  yet  only  the  believing  and 
faithful  portion  of  those  natural  descendants  were  to  realize  the  ultimate 
blessing  of  that  Kingdom  of  kin^s  and  priests  promised  to  faith  and 
obedience.  Now  it  is  with  this  believing  body  of  the  Abraham ic  line  that 
believing  Gentiles  are  incorporated,  thus  coming  under  the  same  covenant 
promises  and  blessings. 

Faxusset  {Com,  Ban.  7  :  27)  justly  remarks  :  "  The  saints  are  gathered  out  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  but  the  stock  of  the  Church  is  Jewish  (Bom.  9  :  24  and  11 :  24) ;  God' s  faithfulness 
to  this  election  Church  is  thus  virtually  faithfulness  to  Israel,  and  a  pledge  of  their  future 
national  blessing.  Christ  confirms  this  fact,  while  withholding  the  date  (Acts  1  :  6,  7)." 
Gomp.  with  this  Prop.  63,  and  observe  the  numerous  concessions  to  be  found  in  various 
commentaries  on  Bom.  oh.  11  and  Gal.  ch.  3. 

Obs.  3.  We  cannot  too  strongly  insist  upon  this  necessary  enarafting  of 
Gentile  believers,  so  that  by  virtue  of  a  real  relationshipy  they,  being 
regarded  by  God  Himself  as  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  may  inherit.  For, 
it  nas  become  a  great  and  radical  defect  in  many,  if  not  nearly  all,  of  our 
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systems  of  Theology  to  OTerlook  the  reason  why  a  seed  must  be  raised  up 
unto  Abraham,  and  to  proceed  in  their  elucidations  of  the  subject,  as  if 
Abraham  and  the  Jews  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter.  In  treatises 
on  Justification  by  Faith  (by  which  we  become  engrafted)  we  find,  from 
beginning  to  end,  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  Patriarchs  and  the  cove- 
nants, just  as  if  the  present  dispensation  was  separate,  unconnected,  and 
independent  of  all  others.  This  is  a  serious^  fundamental  blunder, 
violating  unity,  and  making  the  election  and  covenants  of  little  valne. 
Let  such  writers  consider  the  exceeding  plain  and  reiterated  language  of 
Scripture  on  this  point.  That  the  Gentile  believer  must  become  an  adopted 
viemder  of  the  elected  nation  is  stated  in  words  (Eph.  chs.  2  and  3)  like 
these  :  that  the  Gentiles  who  were  in  time  past  *'  aliens  from  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel,  apid  strangers  from  the  coimiants  of  promise/'  *'  wrAo 
sometime  were  afar  off  are  now  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ/'  so  that 
in  believing  and  appropriating  that  blood  by  faith,  '*  ye  are  no  more 
strangers  and  foreigyiers^  but  fellow  citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the 
household  of  Qod/'  etc.,  so  **  that  the  Gentiles  i^Iiotild  be  fellow  heirs,  and 
of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  his  promise  i7i  Clirisi  by  the  gospel/^ 
Why  does  the  apostle  tell  this  to  Gentile  believers,  if  it  was  not  to  show 
them  clearly  ifito  what  they  had  been  grafted,  viz. :  into  that  elected  Jewish 
nation  to  which  was  covenanted  the  promises?  Moreover,  such  is  the 
peculiarity  and  distinctiveness  of  this  relationship,  or,  as  the  apostle  calls 
it,  ••  fellowship,"  that  the  revealment  of  its  adoption  and  manner  of  pro- 
cedure is  called  **  a  mjstery."  For  it  was  a  question  to  be  decided,  how 
this  could  be  done  without  changing  or  lowering  covenants  given  to  this 
Jewish  nation. 

Alas  !  mnltitTides  of  Gentiles  do  not  regard  it  in  this  light.  They  think  it  was  a  very 
simple  process,  viz.  :  to  ignore  or  set  aside  oath-bound  covenants,  and  give  the  blessing 
spiritniUized  to  Gkntiles  without  any  reference  to  the  Jews.  When  such  utterances  as 
"  salvation  is  of  the  Jews"  (John  i  :  22),  "  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  thisfoMl ; 
them  also  must  I  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice  ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one 
IShepherd '  *  (John  10  :  16),  etc.,  are  given,  they  are  interpreted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lose 
iheit  native,  inherent  force.  Learned  men  gravely  inform  us  that  about  aU  the  meaning 
that  can  be  attached  to  them  is,  that  as  the  Jews  were  depositories  of  truth  and  religion. 
80  the  same  was  handed  down  to  us  through  them,  and  Gentiles  receive  it  and  become  m 
turn  the  depositories.  Others,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  object  to  the  use  of  such  lan- 
guage. Thus  e.g.  Renan  {Life  of  Jesus,  p.  215,  footnote),  with  his  usual  destructive  crit. 
icism  in  behalf  of  his  lauded  religion  of  humanity,  objects  to  the  phrase  '*  salvation  is  oj 
the  Jews,"  aa  expressing  a  thought  which '*  appears  to  have  been  interpolated."  Our 
entire  argument  shows  that  it  is  essential  and  just  the  language  that  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  vital  necessity,  owing  to  oath-bound  covenanfis,  given  to  Abraham  and  David, 
of  every  Gentile,  who  desires  to  secure  the  covenanted  promises  sealed  by  the  blood  of 
Glirist,  in  becoming  a  child  of  Abraham  is  entirely  passed  over  as  if  it  had  never  existed, 
by  such  writers.  They  also  endeavor  to  make  a  difference  between  Paul  and  the  other 
apostles,  extending  even  to  an  antagonism,  because  Paul  lays  more  stress  on  the  doctrine 
of  **  justification  b}' faith,"  forgetting  that  this  very  feature  ought  to  be  prominent  in 
Paul'  8  case,  because  specially  appointed  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  and  faith  was  the  grand 
instrumentality  by  which  the  Gentiles  were  engrafted  and  adopted. 

Obs,  4.  Men  ridicule  as  **  carnal,"  **  fleshly,"  etc.,  that  we  Gentile 
believers,  in  virtue  of  our  union  with  Christ,  are  grafted  in  and  become 
members  of  the  Jewish  elect  nation,  virtually  becoming  believing  Jews. 
Overlooking  the  coyenants  exclusively  riven  to  the  Jews  (Rom.  9  : 4), 
forgetting  tnat  the  Kingdom  with  its  ultimate  blessings  is  only  tendered 
to  the  true  Israel,  i.e.  to  the  believing  and  obedient  natural  descendants 
(and  engrafted  and  adopted  Gentiles,)  of  Abraham^  our  opponents  point  us, 
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in  order  to  sustain  their  rejection  of  such  a  Jewish  connection,  to  Bom. 
2  :  28-29  :  ^^For  he  is  not  a  Jew,  which  is  one  ouUoardly  ;  neither  is  that 
circuinci$i07i  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh  ;  but  he  is  a  Jew,  which  is  one 
inwardly  j  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit  and  not  in 
the  letter  ;  whose  praise  is  7iot  of  men  but  of  Ood.^'  Aside  from  the  expres- 
sion that  we  mast  become  ''  Jews  inioardtt/,^^  thus  confirming  our  position 
(for  what,  excepting  this  covenanted  relationship,  could  have  induced  Paul 
to  use^his  peculiar  phraseology,  viz.  :  that,  in  some  wav,  we  must  become 
Jews  ?),  we  apprehend,  from  the  very  concessions  made  by  many  of  our 
opponents,  that  the  expression  '*  for  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is'  one  out- 
wardly^^ has  no  reference,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  birth  or  descefit  from 
Abraham.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  contrast  or  antithesis  '*  but  he  is  a 
Jew,  which  is  one  mwardly  ;'*  the  latter  indicating  the  state  of  the  heart, 
VIZ.  r^being  faithful  and  obedient, — the  former  **  outwardly''  has  also 
reference  to  the  heart,  that  it  was  not  right  because  such  an  one  contented 
himself  with  external  or  outward  conformance  to  the  law. 

It  only  teaches  what  is  elsewhere  taught,  that  not  aU  the  natural  descendants  of 
Abraham  wiU  receive  the  promises  (just  as  now,  not  aU  who  are  outwardly  Christians  bnt 
those  who  are  also  inwardly  snch,  shaU  inherit  the  Kingdom),  thongh  covenanted  to 
them  and  incorjiorated  with  them  as  a  nation,  because  they  are  oonditioned,  so  far  as  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  nation,  are  concerned,  by  heartfelt  faith  and  obedience.  Indeed, 
to  make  the  passage  refer  to  birth  or  descent  would  make  it  inconsistent  with  the  previous 
dealings  of  Grod  with  the  Jewish  nation,  which  was  so  directly  and  positively  chosen 
because  of  its  line  of  descent.  To  the  nation,  as  a  nation,  this,  as  wiU  be  seen  more  clearly 
as  we  advance,  natural  descent  is  of  inestimable  value,  for  to  it  belongs  the  Theocratic  or- 
dering ;  to  the  individual  Jew  it  was,  as  Paul  argues  in  Bomans,  of  great  advantage,  be- 
cause of  his  personal  contact  with  the  covenants,  but  even  this  advantage  (just  as  now,  in 
church  membership  and  church  privUeges)  could,  through  unbelief,  be  rendered  unavailable 
and  condemnatory,  rendering  his  circumcision,  the  outward  sign  of  his  peculiar  relation- 
ship, of  no  profit,  not  being  accompanied  by  a  proper  heart  observance.  Another  pas- 
sage. Bom.  9:6,*'  They  are  not  aU  Israel  which  are  of  Israel,"  is  employed  by  some  as  if 
it  discarded  the  natural  descendants.  But  this  is  contradictory  to  the  plain  fact  that  for 
many  centuries  the  promises,  etc., were  confined  to  those  natural  descendants  and  to  the 
lew  Gentiles  adopted  ;  and  to  the  additional  fact  that  even  now  they  pertain  to  them, 
making  it  necessary  for  Gentiles  to  be  grafted  in  and  adopted.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  the  name  is  a  JuUional  one,  for  aU  have  a  right  to  the  name  who  are  descended  from 
Israel,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  also  imbibe  the  faith  and  spirit  of  him  who  was  first 
ddled  Israel,  for  the  apostle  argues  that  some,  through  their  conduct,  make  void  their 
interest  in  tlie  name.  Those  who  are  loyal  to  the  name  retain  it ;  those  who  are  not  can- 
not be  counted  among  them. 

Obs.  6.  This  necessary  engrafting,  this  vital  connection  through 
Christ  with  the  Jewish  elect  nation  (as  the  seed  of  Abraham  to  whom  the 
promises  are  given)  gives  the  key  to  the  word  *'  Israel,^*  applied  even  now 
to  all  true  believers.  This  word  has  not  two  meanings,  one  applicable  to 
the  Jews  and  the  other  to  the  Gentiles,  such  as  men  in  their  wisdom  attach 
to  it,  but  only  one  meaniyig  which  God  has  given  to  it.  Given  originally 
to  Jacob,  it  was  only  applicable  (e.g.  Rom.  9  :  6)  in  its  original  full  mean- 
ing to  his  believing  descendants  wno  had  part  and  lot  in  the  covenanted 
blessings;  and,  therefore,  in  view. of  this  connection  the  word  is  in  a 
general  way  (as  e.g.  Rom.  9  : 4,  27,  and  11  :  7,  25,  etc.)  applied  to  these 
descendants  (including  even  all  the  natural  descendants  because  to  them 
were  the  promises  committed,)  to  whom  belonged  the  covenants,  (and  to 
those  who  were  adopted  into  the  nation).  Therefore,  it  is  applicable  only, 
so  far  as  the  Gentiles  are  concerned,  to  snch  as  are  grafted  in  and  thus, 
becoming  members  of  the  covenanted  line,  are  reckoned  as  '*  the  Israel,** 
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can  entertain  "  the  hope  of  Israely'^  and  will  inherit  with  "  the  Israel  of 
Ood.''  Being  thus  incorporated  with  '*  the  commonwealth  of  IsraeV^ — ^the 
Israel  to  whom  pertain  the  covenants, —they  rir^tmWy  become  Jews,  and  the 
distinctive  title  by  which  the  believing  line  of  Jews  was  favored,  rightfully 
also  belongs  to  them.  The  very  name  *'  IsraeV^  is  a  reminder  to  us  of  suck 
an  adoption  and  election. 

The  name  '*  Israel**  means,  as  critics  have  informed  ns,  "Who  prevails  with  God,*' 
or  '*  A  Prince  of  Gk>d,'*  and  is  significant  of  much  more  than  being  one  whom  GocTfaTors, 
viz.  :  that  the  one  favored  is  in  the  covenanted  line.  Thus  e.g.  the  name  is  given  to 
Christ  (Isa.  49  :  3),  becanse  pre-eminently  applicable  to  him  as  one  who  prevails,  as  one 
who  is  a  Prince,  as  the  Seed  in  Israel's  line,  as  the  one  through  whom  Israel  is  saved  ;  it 
is  bestowed  upon  all  believers  because  they  prevail,  are  exalted  in  the  covenanted  line  ; 
and  it  is  given  to  the  natural  descendants  of  Jacob  as  expressive  of  their  covenanted 
position.  Fully  admitting  that  the  resemblance  of  names  does  not  necessarily  imply 
identity  of  ideas,  yet  if  the  name  continues  to  have  the  same  idea  connected  with  it 
throughout  revelation,  and  if  no  change  is  directly  asserted,  we  may,  consistently, 
maintain  the  identity,  especially  in  so  weighty  a  doctrine  as  the  election,  adoption 
pertaining  to  the  Kingdom.  The  name  "  Israel  '*  applies  to  the  Jewish  nation,  to  the  one 
line  of  Abraham's  descendants,  and  also  to  those  adopted  into  it.  Hence  it  fuUy  belongs, 
by  right,  to  aU  who  are  engrafted,  and  is  thus  employed.  All  who  are  the  sons  of 
Abraham,  whether  Jews  believing  or  believing  Gentiles  grafted  in,  are  IsrtieL  This 
simple  application  should  prevent  the  misapplying  of  the  word,  as  if  the  present  Israel 
was  something  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Jewish  stock.  We  recommend  to  the 
reader's  notice  the  following  remark  from  the  leading  Post-^lillenarian  of  the  day.  Dr. 
Brown  {Com.  Bom.  11,  note 8)  says  : "  Those  who  thi^  that  in  all  the  evangelical  proph. 
ecies  of  the  Old  Test,  the  terms  *  Jacob,'  *  Israel,*  etc.,  are  to  be  understood  solely  of 
the  Christian  Church,  would  appear  to  read  the  Old  Test,  differently  from  the  apostle,  who, 
from  the  use  of  those  very  terms  in  Old  Test,  prophecy,  draws  arguments  to  prove  that 
God  has  mercy  in  store  for  the  natural  Israel  (v.  26,  27). "  Such  a  rebuke  from  such  a 
source,  to  the  prevailing  spiritualizing  of  the  terms,  and  exclusive  application  to  Gentiles, 
etc.,  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  aids  to  refute  some  of  his  reasoning  in  67i.  See,  Coming. 

Obs.  6.  This  necessarily  becoming  "a  child  of  Abraham'*  in  order  to 
inherit  the  promises,  is  unaccountable  to  those  wno  overlook  the  covenants 
by  which  it  is  demanded.  Thus  e.g.  Clarke  {Ten  Religions,  p.  403),  who 
regards  Abraham's  life  and  influence  alone  from  a  historic  point,  remarks  : 
'*  the  most  carious  fact  about  this  Jewish  people  is,  that  every  one  of  them 
is  a  child  of  Abraham  *'  which  "  ancestral  pride'*  "  has  never  been  the 
case  with  any  other  nation."  The  reason  is  evident:  the  covenant 
relationship  demanded  such  a  descent,  for  it  is  only  the  children  of 
Abraham,  natural  and  adopted,  that  can  obtain  the  promises.  This  was 
felt  and  acknowledged  from  the  express  terms  of  the  covenant ;  and  that 
covenant  instead  of  being  rescinded,  annulled,  or  altered  remains  to-day 
in  full  force. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Enapp  {Ch.  Thedt.,  p.  350)  should  assert  that 
'*  far  better  promises  are  given  in  these  prophets  to  the  heathen  than  to  the  Jeu)s,**  when 
the  facts  are  that  they  are  the  same  blessings  covenanted  to  the  Jews  and  obtained  by  the 
Grentiles  only  on  the  condition  of  being  engrafted  and  thus  coming  under  the  blessed 
reign  of  **  the  King  of  the  Jews."  This  wiU  be  more  clearly  seen  when  we  come  to  prove 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  covenant  given  to 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  observe  the  conspicuous  position  assigned  to  the  Jewish  elect  nation  in 
it.  Knapp's  judgment  is  based  on  his  view  of  the  present  dispensation  as  final,  and  in 
the  fact  that  now  the  Gentiles  believe  and  receive  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  more  freely 
than  the  Jews  ;  but  this  is  only  taking  a  very  Umited  and  partial  view  of  God's  Plan  in  the 
incorporation  of  GtontUe  believers,  and  in  Uie  ever-continued,  because  covenanted,  pre- 
eminence of  the  Jewish  nation.  For  we  must  never  forget  the  declaration.  2  Sam. 
7  :  24 :  ''  Fbr  T%ou  hast  cojrfirmed  to  Ihysdf  Thy  people  Israel  to  be  a  people  unto  Hm 
forever:  and  Thau,  Lord,  art  become  their  God,** 
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Proposition  62.  This  people j  to  whom  the  Kingdom  is  to  be 
giveriy  ycUhered  out  of  tJie  nationSj  becomes  Hie  elect  nation. 

This  cannot  be  otherwise,  owina  to  their  incorporation  with  the 
elect  Jewish  nation  as  the  seed  of  Abraham  by  virtue  of  their  faith 
in,  and  union  with,  Christ.  To  keep  up  this  elect  the  Gentiles  are 
engrafted,  and  hence  are  called,  on  account  of  their  identification 
with  the  elected  people  of  God,  "  the  elect  ax^cording  to  thefoie- 
knowledge  of  Ood ''  (1  Pet.  1 : 1,  2),  "a  chosen  generation)'*  (2  :  9, 
10)  **  which  ire  time  past  were  not  a  people^  hvt  are  now  the  people 
of  Ood''  (comD.  Eph.  1 ;  1  Thess.  1:4;  Col.  3  :  12 ;  Rom.  9,  etc.). 
If  we  take  the  language  and  promises  applied  to  this  elect  people, 
they  are  identicaZ^ yntYi  those  originally  given  to  the  line  of  elec- 
tion, and  summed  up  in  the  expi*essions  "a  royal  priesthood^ a 
holy  nation^'*'  etc.  (comp.  Ex.  19  :  5,  6 ;  Deut.  10  :  15,  etc.). 

The  certainty  of  being  engrafted,  and  thas  becoming  of  "  the  elect,"  is  not  fonnd  in 
a  process  of  reasoning,  or  in  a  mere  connection  with  the  Ghnrch,  or  in  observance  of  re- 
ligions rites,  bat  is  nione  found  in  a  Christian  consciousness  of  acceptance,  resulting 
from  justification  by  faith  in  a  personal  Sanour,  an  appropriation  of  the  Messiah  which 
is  evidenced  by  the  accompanying  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  To  this  self-consciousness,  sup- 
ported by  a  fruitage,  the  Scriptures  constantly  appeal ;  to  this  reality,  affording  a  satis- 
factory assurance  of  salvation,  believers  in  successive  generations  have  continually  re- 
ferred ;  and  it  alone  can  afford  a  soul-satisfying  proof,  inspiring  love,  hope,  joy,  and 
peace.  Personal,  individual  experience  on  Uiis  point  is  essential  to  happiness,  for 
then  is  verified  such  declarations  as  '*  i  knova  in  whom  J  have  &e/ieued,*'  "  I  am  known  of 
mine,"  etc.  Ck)mp.  Dr.  Bprecher*s  Qrowndwork  qf  TheoL,  where  this  is  admirably  pre- 
sented and  urged. 

Obn,  1.  The  term  "  elect  *'  is  used  with  reference  to  their  being  "  chosen^^ 
for  this  kingdom.  2  Pet.  1  :  10  exhorts  brethren  "  to  make  your  calling 
and  election  mire,'^  and  adds  that  by  so  doing  they  shall  enter  "'  the  ever- 
last  i  fig  Kinadwn  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesu»  dirist.^^  How  make  it 
sure?  (1)  The  Jews  are  elect  (Prop.  24,  etc.)  ;  (2)  since  their  national  fall 
(as  a  punishment  for  sin)  the  Gentiles  are  invited  to  become,  by  faith,  the 
seed  of  Abraham  that  shall  inherit  the  promises  ;  (3)  by  thus  becoming  the 
seed  of  Abraham  they  enter  into  the  covenanted  line  a^nd  also  become  the 
elect ;  (4)  it  is  byfaitn  in  Christy  in  whom  as  the  predicted  David's  Son  are 
centered  **  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,^ ^  that  they  become  the 
elect ;  (5)  hence,  to  make  onr  call  as  Gentiles  to  become  children  of  Abra- 
ham, and  onr  election  to  the  promised  Kingdom  snre,  we  must  live  a  life 
of  faith  in  Christ,  In  the  very  nature  of  tne  case,  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  is  thus  manifested  ^^  having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  chil- 
dren by  Jesus  Christ^^  (Eph.  1 : 5)  in  order  that  the  covenanted  inheritance 
may  be  obtained  by  **  the  elect  of  Ood  "  (Col.  3  :  12  ;  James  2  : 5,  etc.). 

Before  God  took  the  Israelites  to  Canaan  He  first  provided  a  sufflcieni  number  of  peo- 
ple, even  nnder  great  trial  and  sorrow,  who  should  be  able  to  oocnpy  the  land,  drive  out 
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their  adyenaries,  and  enjoy  their  imparted  possession.  So  novo  God  has  promiaed  a  rich 
inheritance,  even  the  whole  earth,  to  the  saints  under  a  Theocratic  ordering,  which  they 
are  to  realize  in  a  peculiar,  exalted  way  ;  but  before  this  inheritance  is  given  God  is  en- 
gaged in  gathering  oui  this  people,  even  under  trial,  temptation,  and  tribulation ;  and 
when  the  chosen,  elected  number  is  complete  (known  only  to  Him),  then  the  possession 
will  be  received,  the  adversaries  will  be  judged  and  overthrown  by  them  as  associated  in 
Bulership  with  the  Lord  Christ. 

This  will  enable  us  to  discriminate  between  Auberlen  and  Fairbaim.  The  latter  (On 
Proph.f  Ap.  K.  p.  510),  takes  Auberlen  to  task  for  making  the  saints  of  Dan.  7  :  18-22 
**  the  people  of  Israel,"  calling  if  an  unwarranted  license,'*  etc.  Now  that  Auberlen  is 
right  as  to  the  phrase  itself,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  seeing  that  the  saints,  including  the 
engrafted  Gentiles,  are  truly  the  seed  cf  Abraham,  incorporated  among  the  elect,  and  ac 
counted  *'  the  people  of  laraeL"  So  also  a  writer  {Proph.  limes,  Oct.,  1870,  Art.  1,  p.  148) 
observes  that  ^*  the  saints  of  Daniel  are  Jews,  and  not  Oentile  Christians,**  under  the  idea 
that  Daniel's  vision  only  relates  to  the  Jews  when  speaking  of  the  saints.  The  latter  is 
true,  but  it  indudes  Grentile  believera  who  are  incorporaied  as  Jews,  and  to  whom,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  show,  the  Kingdom  is  in  an  especial  manner  given.  We  know  of  no 
*'  Gentile  Christians"  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Jewish  election,  and  hence  Daniel 
is  correct  in  spetUcing  of  the  saints  relating  to  the  future,  without  the  least  intimation  of 
a  change  from  the  Jewish  to  a  Gentile  standpoint. 

Ob$,  ^.  This  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  in  its  covenanted  aspect  gives  as 
the  key  to  the  doctrine  of  election.  The  language  referring  to  election  is 
based  (1)  on  the  Divine  Purpose  relating  to  this  Theocratic  Kingdom ; 
(2)  on  the  Plan  embraced  in  that  Purpose^  of  gathering  oat  a  people, — whose 
character,  etc.,  is  predetermined — to  whom  it  can  be  entrusted  ;  (3^  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  conditions  by  persons  through  which  they  come  into  the 
line  of  that  purpose.  The  election  then  (a)  is,  so  far  as  Ood  is  concerned, 
pre-ordained  ;  such  a  people  will  be  gathered  (as  even  Moses  predicted)  for 
such  a  Kingdom  of  kings  and  priests  to  be  established,  and,  as  Ood  changes 
iioty  it  will  most  assuredly  be  carried  into  execution  ;  (b)  on  the  part  of 
man,  he  comes  in  the  line  of  the  predestinated  order,  or  elect,  or  cnosen, 
just  so  soon  as  he  accords  or  falls  in  with  the  determined  process  of  engraft- 
ing through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Hence,  in  view  of  the  conflicting  and  mystical  opinions  on  this  point.  Dr.  Auberlen 
(Dtu.  Rev.,  p.  232)  justly  observes  that  the  doctrine  of  predestination  sprung  out  of  a 
misapprehension  and  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth^  transferring  what  only  belonged  to  such  a  Eingdom  "  to  eternal  r^igious  relation- 
ships," etc.  The  term  *'  ^ect"  has  then  an  ulterior  reference  to  the  fact  (which  will 
appear  hereafter)  that  after  this  number  is  completed,  who  are  to  be  associated  with 
Christ  in  the  higher  Theocratic  positions,  no  others  can  or  toiU  be  added.  They  alone  form 
that  chosen  body  counted  worthy  of  co-heirship  with  Christ,  and  hence  even  the  common 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  as  given  e.g.  by  Macnight  {Prelim,  Essays,  essay  4,  8.  40,  to 
his  Epistles),  signifying  "  the  most  excellent,  chief,  the  most  precious,**  among  other 
things  of  the  same  kind,  because  excellence  is  the  reason  why  some  things  are  chosen 
preferably  to  others,  etc.  (illustrated  by  **  the  elect  captains'*  Ex.  15  :  3  ;  "  the  elect  an- 
gels*' 1  Tim.  5  :  21  the  "  elect  lady"  and  *'  elect  sister**  of  2  John  1  :  13,  etc.),  may  be 
aptly  retained.  **  The  times  of  the  Gentiles**  are  indeed  preordained,  but  only  in  view 
of  this /oreordained  number  of  the  elect.  The  foreknowledge  of  God  comprehended  the 
delay  in  gathering  out,  and  determines  the  end  accordingly. 

Obs.  3.  The  believing  Oentile,  becoming  through  his  faith  a  **  Jew  in- 
wardly,'* is  elected  or  chosen  in  the  place  of  **  the  children  of  the  King- 
dom" (Matt.  8  :  11. 12),  who,  through  unbelief,  are  cut  off  from  the  nation- 
ally covenanted  Kingdom.  Therefore,  these  chosen  ones,  becoming  such 
through  adoption,  **  shall  come  front  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down 
mth  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (to  whom  the  covenant  was  given)  in 
the  Kingdom  ofheaven,^^  etc. 
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Lincoln  {Leds.  on  ^u.  of  St.  Jchn,  p.  80)  rejects  the  idea  of  "  adoption,"  making  it 
to  mean  "  son-placing" — a  son's  place,  saying,  ''He  (God)  has  taken  children,  bnt  He 
does  not  adopt  them,"  for  He  makes  them  such  by  '*  actually  commnnicating  His  own 
nature  and  life  ;"  "  it  is  not  by  adoption,  but  that  it  is  by  the  actual  impartation  of  God's 
own  life,"  in  resurrection  life,  etc.  While  we  fully  acknowledge  the  impartation  of  the 
divine  in  resurrection  and  glorification,  yet  the  word  "  adoption"  (which  indudea  this 
result)  is  used  in  the  Scriptures  as  applicable  to  a  belieyer  now  being  one  accepted,  and 
destined  for  divine  gloiy  (Eph.  1  : 4,  5  ;  Bom.  8  :  16  ;  comp.  with  GaL  3  :  26  ;  John 
1  :  12  ;  1  John  3  : 1,  2).  The  hi^^er  evidence  and  realization  is  in  res.  power  (Bom. 
8  :  23),  and  is  given  to  those  thus  recognized  (Gal.  4  :  5,  6). 
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Proposition  63.  The  present  electj  to  whom  the  Kingdom  will  be 
giveUj  is  the  contiiiuation  of  the  previous  election^  chiefly  in 
aiwther  engrafted  people. 

This  follows  from  what  has  preceded,  and  is  thus  thrown  into  a 
Proposition  to  impress  it  upon  the  mind.  The  previous,  and  the 
present,  election  is  founded  on  th^  promises  and  oath  to  Abraham. 

Obs.  1.  Both  elect  are  the  seed^  the  children  of  Abraham ;  both  sets  of 
branches  are  on  the  savie  stocky  on  the  same  root,  on  tlie  savie  olive  tree  ; 
both  constitute  tlie  savie  Israel  of  Ood,  the  members  of  the  same  body, 
fellow-citizens  of  the  same  commonwealth  ;  both  are  ^^Jews  inwardly'^ 
(Rom.  2  :29),  and  of  the  true  ^^  circtimcismi^^  (Phil.  3^:3),  forming  the 
same  *'  peculiar  people,*'  "  holj  nation,"  and  **  royal  priesthood  ;**  both 
are  interested  in  the  same  promises,  covenants,  and  kingaom  ;  both  inherit 
and  realize  the  same  blessings  at  the  same  time.  From  these  and  other 
considerations,  involving  idefitity,  we  find  this  election  a  contimious  OJie, 
by  which  the  faithfulness  of  Ood  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  Patriarchs,  to 
their  obedient  descendants,  and  to  the  engrafted  beUevers  taken  from  other 
nations. 

This  me6ts  the  objection  of  WiUiamson  (Letters  to  a  MiRenarian),  "whioh  rests  npon  an 
entire  misapprehension  of  Millenarian  teiaching.  Ko  Millenarian  makes  the  Jewish 
nation,  as  such,  an  heir  of  the  Kingdom  ;  all,  without  exception,  make  the  belieying  Jew 
in  the  elect  Abrahamic  line  (hence  identified  with,  and  included  in,  the  nation),  and  the 
believing  Gentile  (engrafted  by  faith),  in  their  totality  the  heir.  We  carefully  distinguish 
between  the  heir  and  the  subjects  (Props.  124,  128,  153,  etc.).  Besides  the  nation  itself, 
before  restored  and  securing  its  covenanted  supremacy,  must  be  penitent  and  converted 
in  order  to  obtain  its  distinguished  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  nation, 
as  such,  is  brought  into  nearness  with  the  Theocratic  Kingdom,  as  already  explained  ;  as 
a  nation  it  can  abuse,  peirvert,  and  reject  it,  as  already  shown  ;but  as  a  nation  it  can  and 
will  (as  we  will  prove  in  its  place)  be  restored,  God  foreseeing  the  same,  as  predicted, 
and  iience  forming  His  determinate  Purpose  in  view  of  it.  But  this  nation,  thus  restored 
to  high  Theocratic  privileges,  as  covenanted  and  predicted,  is  only  exalted  because  it 
stands  associated  with  the  immortal  rulers,  e.g.  the  twelve  apostles,  etc.  We  receive 
with  him  the  same  heirs,  only  that  we  insist  upon  their  being  Abraham's  seed,  conse- 
quently engrafted  and  adopted  as  such,  in  view  of  the  elect  covenanted  relationship  of 
tne  nation,  in  which  the  Theocracy  is  based  fundamentally. 

Obs.  2.  This  continuous  election  of  the  same  body  is  manifested  not  only 
in  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  in  the  reigning  with  the  twelve  tribes, 
in  participating  with  the  Patriarchs  in  the  blessings  of  the  Kingdom,  etc., 
but  it  is  surprisingly  represented  even  in  the  description  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, which  has  the  names  of  *'  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  diildren  of  Israel  *' 
(Rev.  21  :  12),  showing  that  only  those  who  are  tne  children  of  Abraham 
have  the  privilege  of  constant  association  therewith.*  It  is  remarkablv 
delineated  as  a  filling  up  a  predetermined  number  (Rev.  7  : 4-9)  in  each 
one  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  after  that  chosen  number  is  taken  out  (as  we 
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shall  show  in  the  proper  place)^  then  comes  in  the  muUitude^  which  cor- 
responds with  God's  Plan.' 

1  This  may  serre  to  explain  James'  epistle  addressed  "  to  ^  ivaelw  tribes  which  are  scat- 
tered abroad/*  or  *'  which  are  in,  or  of,  the  dispersion."  Critics  find  it  difficnlt,  in  view 
of  the  contents  of  the  epistle  and  its  being  addressed  to  believers,  to  reconcile  this  pas- 
sage with  the  literal  twelve  tribes.  Yet  two  opinions  prevail,  viz.  :  that  James  wrote  to 
believing  Jews  (Beza,  Grotins,  etc.),  or  that  he  addressed  aU  Jews  (Lardner,  etc).  Bnt 
if  we  keep  in  view  the  engrafting  and  adoption,  the  continuous  election  and  .incorpora- 
tion, James  forcibly  employs  this  phraseology  to  designate  believers,  and  their  being  the 
tied  people  cf  God,  who  also  were  scattered  or  dispersed  abroad  among  the  nations. 

'  We  may  only  add,  if  somewhat  premature  in  the  argument,  that  the  election  has  not 
merely  reference  to  the  Kingdom  itself,  bnt  to  a  certain  posiiion — one  of  distinguished, 
pre-eminent  honor  and  dignity,  viz.  :  Kingship  and  priesthood,  in  that  Kingdom. 
Hence  arises  the  exceeding  preciousneaa  at  this  election,  bringing  to  us  the  glory  of  asso- 
ciated Bulership  with  Christ  in  His  Theocratic  dominion.  "  The  Plymouth  Brethren" 
define  (Art.  "  Flytnauth  Breikrenism,"  Brit,  Quarteriy,  Oct.  1873)  **the  Churcfi  of  Ood,**  or, 
as  they  prefer  to  call  it,  **  the  Assembly  qf  God:**  '  *  it  is  the  actual  living  unity  with  Christ, 
and  with  each  other,  of  those  who,  since  ChrisVs  resurrection,  are  formed  into  this  unity 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  '*  This  definition  excludes  the  Old  Test,  saints,  which  is  erroneous 
and  derogatory  to  those  saints,  who  also  are  saved  through  Christ.  The  apostles  do  not 
call  the  Church  a  new  thing  or  a  mystery,  but  that  Gentiles  could  be  introduced  and  put 
on  the  same  ground  {'*Mow  fieirs,*'  Eph.  3  :  6)  with  the  Old  Test,  members.  The  same 
glory  awaits  both  ;  botn  inherit  with  Abraham  ;  both  form  the  Church  purchased  by  Hi(« 
blood  ;  both  look  for  and  enter  the  same  city,  etc.  This  error  is  found  in  many  of  their 
works. 

Obs.  3.  This  engrafting  and  continued  election  confirms  what  has 
already  been  said  respecting  "  the  wall  of  partition^*  being  broken  down,  not 
between  the  Jewish  nation  and  Gentile  nations  (Pressense,  Farly  Days  of 
Christianity,  p.  292),  but,  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  believers  in  Christ 
(comp.  Props.  24,  30,  49,  50,  etc.). 

The  election  is  not  removed  from  the  Jewish  nation,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  for  it  con- 
tinues, as  has  been  proven,  unbroken  (comp.  Bom.  11  :  28,  29,  26,  25,  23).  No  Gentile 
nation  has  been  chosen  in  place  of  the  Jewish,  for  such  a  procedure  would  violate  and 
vitiate  the  solemnly  given  covenants.  Even  the  covenanted  Davidio  throne  and  King, 
dom,  the  Messiah's  special  inheritance  as  David's  Son,  indicates  the  continued  necessity 
of  such  election.  That  God's  purposes  may  not  be  defeated  in  erecting  the  contem- 
plated Theocratic  dominion  with  the  elect  nation  for  its  basis,  He  continues  the  elec- 
tion in  incorporating  Gentiles.  For  the  accomplishment  of  His  Purpose  He  requires  a 
certain  determined  number  (loiown  only  to  Him),  and  as  the  chosen  nation  in  its  mem- 
bership made  itself  unworthy  through  the  baseness  of  its  depravity  (in  rejecting  the 
Messiah),  and  but  few  remain  '*  Jews  inwardly,"  the  true  Israel  of  God,  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  raise  up  a  seed  identified  with  that  nation  ;  this  is  done  by  calling  all  Gentiles  to 
repentance  and  faith,  and  choosing  individuals  out  of  the  nations,  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
repentance  and  faith,  are  adopted  and  become  the  elect.  By  this  adoption,  no  distinc- 
tion exists  between  them  and  the  believing  natural  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  hence 
that  distinction  which  once  arose  between  them  as  a  barrier,  called  '*  the  wall  of  par- 
tition," is  removed  between  such  believers.  This  election  is  something  very  different, 
as  will  be  seen  as  the  argument  progresses,  from  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  blessings  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  future  under  the  Messianic  reign  by  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  These  elect  are  then  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  Bulership,  etc. 
The  offer  now  is  indeed  freely  made  to  all,  but  aU,  as  yet,  do  not  accept  of  the  same. 
The  Gospel  is  freely  preached  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  by  faith  they  become  one 
in  Christ  Jesus,  the  wall  of  separation  being  broken  down  between  them  because  of 
faiUi.  Hence  Oosterzee  {TTteol.  X.  Test.)  is  wrong  when  he  says,  **thewaU  of  separa- 
tion between  Israel  and  the  Gentile  world  is  already  faUen,"  which  is  true  only  as  to  the 
call,  but  not  as  to  election,  the  latter  being  the  result  of  faith. 

Obs.  4.  In  yarions  works,  the  theorjr  is  advocated  that  the  Christian 
Church  is  so  entirely  new  in  its  institution,  etc.,  that  it  is  no  continuation 
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of  the  old  order.  Thus  e.g.  Alex.  Campbell  (Strictures,  Ap.  to  Debate  on 
Baptism,  p.  225),  says  :  ''  the  Jews  were  the  typical  congregation  or 
church  of  Uod,  but  Christians  are  the  real  congregation  or  church  of  God." 
This,  however,  is  hostile  to  the  entire  tenor  of  the  Divine  Plan  as  unfolded, 
and  antagonistic  to  the  covenants  and  election.  The  reply  to  this  has 
alreadv  been  given.  It  would  be  surpassing  strange  indeed  to  require 
engrafting  upon  a  mere  ^'  typical  "  stock  or  olive-tree,  and  to  promise  us 
an  inheritance  with  previous  **  tjrpical  '^  members  of  the  church.  Admit- 
ting that  there  is  a  newness  in  the  arrangement  by  which  Oentiles  are  em- 
braced on  the  principle  of  faith,  thus  causing,  through  the  defection  of  the 
Jews  and  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  a  change  in  ordinances,  etc.,  yet  the 
expressive  language  by  which  it  is  carefully  guarded,  warns  us  to  regard 
the  past  and  the  present  church  of  Ood  as  one  grand,  continuous  reality  in 
the  progress  of  the  fulfilment  of  covenanted  blessings. 

Obs,  6.  The  quite  early  church  view,  as  seen  m  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  made  no  such  unjust  discrimination  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  elect  Both  were  regarded  in  tlie  same  light  and  as  belonging  to 
the  same  body,  and  such  persons  as  Barnabas,  Irenseus,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
others  pointedly  traced  tne  election  of  believers  to  their  bein^  grafted  into 
the  elect  Jewish  nation,  i.e.  that  portion  of  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham 
which  also  believed  and  rendered  obedience,  and  thus  becoming,  through 
adoption,  members  of  the  elect  nation.  We  have  already  quoted  language 
of  theirs,  illustrative  of  this  feature,  under  previous  Propositions.  It  may 
be  added,  that  so  identified,  through  faith  in  Jesus,  did  they  feel  them- 
selves with  the  Patriarchs  to  whom  the  covenants  were  given,  that  (as  e.g. 
Lactantius,  Div.  histi.,  B.  4,  ch.  10),  they  called  them  "'  our  ancestors,'* 
and  vividly  expressed  the  hope,  in  virtue  of  being  adopted  as  their  seed,  of 
finally  inheriting  with  them. 

Obs.  6.  While  in  relation  to  '^  the  times  of  the  Gentiles*'  and  their  call- 
ing, this  might  be  named,  as  some  do,  a  *'  Oentile  dispensation,"  yet  it  is 
a  phrase  not  strictly  correct,  because  it  implies  that  the  Jews  were  not  also 
called  and  eligible  to  the  Kingdom,  that  the  Oentiles  stood  m  a  position  in- 
dependent of  the  Jews  (i.e.  were  not  grafted  in,  etc.),  and  that  there  is  an 
unjust  (to  the  Jews)  discrimination  in  behalf  of  the  Gentiles.  Hence,  care- 
ful writers  avoid  the  phrase. 

Obs,  7.  This  adoption  and  continued  election,  materially  aids  in  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  difficult  question,  why  it  was  that  the  apostles  and  first 
Christians,  with  their  faith  and  hope  in  Jesus  Christ,  continued  faithful 
Jews,  attending  the  religious  services  in  the  temple  and  synagogue ;  and 
that  we  have  no  distinctive  utterance  from  the  apostles,  even  when  in  coun- 
cil together  considering  the  admission  and  circumcision  of  the  Gentiles, 
respecting  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  etc.,  excepting  by 
Paul  afterward.  The  views  entertained  respecting  virtual  adoption,  incor- 
poration, and  election  caused  them  to  occupy  such  a  posture. 

The  opinions  generally  expressed  oonoeming  this  are  varions,  snch  as,  that  it  was  an 
aooommodation,  provisional,  temporary  conoession,  necessary  transition  state,  lack  of 
knowledge,  and  even  inconsistency.  Bnt  we  see  in  it  a  deeper  reason  :  the  Jewidi 
nation  was  the  elect  nation,  and  nntU  Gk>d  showed  dearly,  by  the  destmction  of  the  tem- 
ple and  dispersion  of  the  nation,  that  it  was  for  a  time  rejected  (there  beiag  no  oommen- 
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Bnrate  repentance  for  its  contracted  guilt),  it  was  right  and  proper  for  Jews  to  observe 
the  institutions  nationally  connected  with  the  nation.  When  these  were  abrogated  by 
the  manifested  judgments  befaUing  the  nation — and  for  which  Paul  forewarned  and  pre- 
pared the  Jews  in  Hebrews — the  same  reason  existed  no  longer.  It  was  then  the  cove- 
nanted  relationship  that  the  nation,  as  a  nation,  sustained  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  that 
influenced  believing  Jews  to  manifest  a  regard  for  everything  naiUmuUy  connected.  With 
their  ideas  of  the  covenants,  inseparably  connected,  as  they  yet  are,  with  the  nation  in 
the  Theocratic  relationship  instituted,  and  allied  with  the  restoration  of  the  Davidic 
throne  and  Kingdom  inseparably  identified  with  the  nation,  it  would  have  been  premo' 
iure  in  them  to  have  turned  away  from  the  nation  thus  favored,  until  they  were  dearly 
taught,  both  by  inspiration  and  the  providence  of  God.  that  the  nation,  as  such,  had  in- 
deed fallen,  and  that  others,  even  Crentiles,  were  engrafted.  This  clinging  so  tenaciously 
and  persistently  to  the  nation  (as  e.g.  see  even  statement  of  Sulpitius  8everuS|  Mosheim's 
Ecd.  His,,  vol.  1,  p.  138,  footnote  2)  is  evidence— the  highest— of  their  faith  in  this  venr 
election,  incorporation,  adoption,  and  that  salvation  is  trul}'  identified  with  the  Jewish 
nation.  This  very  feature  which  multitudes  deem  so  defective  in  early  Christianity,  and 
which  infidels  scoffingly  deride,  is  honorable  to  those  believers.  Distinguishing  between 
those  who  made  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  essential,  and  those 
who,  discarding  the  same  as  superseded  by  faith  in  Jesus,  etc.,  still  held  to  a  union 
made  requisite  by  covenanted  relation,  we  observe  a  logical  consistency.  Even  Gibbon 
{DecL  and  Phil,  vol.  2,  p.  14)  observes  this  feature  :  **  The  Gentile  converts,  who  by  a 
spiritual  adoption  had  been  assodaied  to  the  hope  of  Israel,  were  likewise  confounded  under 
the  garb  and  appearance  of  Jews ;«'  and  in  a  note  adds  :  "  An  obscure  passage  in  Sueto- 
nius (in  Claud,  c.  25)  may  seem  to  offer  a  proof  how  strangely  the  Jews  and  Christians 
of  Rome  were  confounded  with  each  other."  This  is  expliuned  by  the  simple  fact  that 
so  long  us  the  Early  Church  clung  to  the  literal  belief  bf  the  Abratuunic  and  Davidic  cov- 
enants, there  voas  much  that  was  common  to  both  (however  they  disagreed  respecting  the 
Mosaic  ritual  being  still  binding),  but  as  the  Gentile  believers  drifted  from  this  belief  an 
antagonism  sprung  up  and  continued. 
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Peoposition  64.  The  Kingdom  being  given  to  the  elect  onLy^  any 
adoption  into  that  elect  portioii  must  be  reoealed  by  expre^ 
Divine  Revelation. 

No  addition  to,  or  continuation  of,  that  elect  i)ortion  to  whom 
the  Kingdom  is  alone  promised  (by  way  of  inheritance),  can  be 
made  wUhotct  direction  from  Ood  nimse\f. 

Obs.  1.  It  has  already  been  shown  (Prop.  30),  how  God,  in  order  to  vin- 
dicate His  foreknowledge  and  purpose,  revealed  that  Gentiles  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  blessings  of  the  Kingdom.  But  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  introduced,  was  left  unexplained.  The  indefinite  nature  of  the 
predictions  (as  e.g.  by  Moses  in  Deut.  32)  are  now,  in  the  light  of  fulfil- 
ment, become  definite.  But  it  was  not  so  in  the  days  of  Jesus  and  His  dis- 
ciples ;  something  was  to  be  added  to  show  how  this  incorporation  could  be 
effected,  for  with  the  special  election  of  the  one  nation,  it  would  have  been 
presumptuous  for  any  one  to  have  joined  others  with  it  without  due 
authority  from  God.  Hence  we  find  Jesus  before  His  death  promising  the 
keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  to  Peter,  i.e.  the  authoritative  knowledge 
by  which  that  Kmgdom  could  be  gained.  Owing  to  the  excessive  sinful- 
ness of  the  nation  in  rejecting  and  killing  the  Messiah,  the  one  key  con- 
cerning the  Jews  (Acts  2  :  38),  was  given  to  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
while  tlis  other  key  pertaining  to  the  Gentiles  was  given  to  him  later  by 
special  revelation  (Acts  10  :  1-48). 

Oomp.  my  Art,  "The  Keys,"  in  Evang,  Review,  vol.  20,  p.  269  and  341.  Our  line  of 
argument  disproves  the  utterly  unfounded  assertion  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  the  Go^el 
was  only  for  the  Jews,  and  that  Paul  was  the  first  one  who  saw  it  necessary  to  extend  it  to 
the  Gentiles,  which  he  did,  corrupting  it,  etc.  The  Key  of  Knowledge  was  first  given  to 
Peter,  and  from  him  extended  to  the  others.  It  is  amazing,  m  the  light  of  the  predic- 
tions of  Jesus  and  the  fulfilment  in  Peter  {jxext  Obs.),  that  Beuss  (His.  Ch,  TTieol.t  p. 
259),  can  say,  after  placing  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  prior  to  the  conversion  of  the  Centu- 
rion  of  Caesarea  by'*  a  simple  (?)  chronological  arrangement  :*  *  '*  To  some  obscure  Cyreni- 
cians  and  men  of  Cyprus,  friends  of  the  illustrious  proto-martyr,  justly  belongs  then  the 
honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  break  down  the  barrier  which  limited  the  word  of  God 
within  the  sphere  of  the  Israelitish  nationality.**  We, 'however,  are  content  to  leave 
this  "  honor"  with  Peter,  to  whom  it  more  **  justly  belongs."  Reuss  unintention^y 
belittles  Peter  (making  him  weak  and  foolish)  and  the  other  apostles,  by  making  these 
unknown  (for  he  cannot  even  name  them)  preachers  persons  of  far  greater  enlightenment 
than  the  apostles  themselves,  adding  :  **  in  their  case,  no  visions,  ecstasies,  or  celestial 
voices  were  needed  to  enable  them  to  receive  the  positive  and  repeated  assurances  of 
the  Saviour. ' 

Obs.  2.  This  doctrine  of  the  election  of  the  Jewish  nation,  is  one  so 
clearly  taught  that  it  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews.  The 
result  was  that  no  addition  could  be  made  to  it  or  allowed  without  an 
extraordinary  Divine  revelation.  Hence  we  read  (Acts  11)  that  when 
'^  the  apostles  and  brethren  that  were  in  Judea  heard  that  the  Gentiles  had 
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also  received  the  word  of  God,"  they  contended  with  Peter  in  consequence 
of  his  thns  encouraging  the  Gentiles.  Peter  rehearsed  the  whole  matter  ; 
what  vision  he  had  seen  ;  what  directions  he  had  received  ;  what  results 
had  followed  ;  how  Qod  had  acknowledged  the  validity  of  such  an  engraft- 
ing of  Gentile  believers  by  the  bestowal  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This  was  satisfactorv  ;  for  '*  when  they  heard  these  things,  they  held  their 
peace,  and  glorified  God,  saving :  Then  hath  Qod  also  to  the  Oentilea 
granted  repe7itance  unto  life.  On  a  later  occasion  when  the  dispute  was 
again  raised  by  a  few  respecting  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  under  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  Pet^r  interferea,  showing  how  the  Gentiles  through  him 
heard  the  Gospel  and  believed,  the  HolV  Ghost  testifying  to  the  same. 
Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  increased  the  force  of  the  testimony  by  relating 
what  miracles  and  wonders  Ood  Had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  through 
them.  The  result  of  the  discussion  is  announced  by  James  (Acts 
15  :  13-21),  in  which  we  have  distinctively  three  things  presented  :  (1)  The 
election  and  incorporation  of  the  Gentiles,  **  Simeonliath  declared  how  God 
at  the  first  did  tnsit  the  OentileSy  to  take  out  of  them  a  people  for  His 
^mme  ;  (2)  the  identification  of  this  elect  people  with  them  (the  Jews)  in 
the  covenanted  Kingdom,  "  And  to  this  agree  the  words  of  the  prophets^  as 
it  is  written^  *  after  this '  (viz.  :  after  this  people  are  gathered  out)  *  /  will 
retnrn  and  will  build  again  the  taberna^h  of  David,  which  is  fallen  down; 
and  I  will  build  again  the  ruins  thereof  and  I  will  set  it  up,  — both  elect 
enjoving  this  restored  Theocratic-David ic  Kingdom  ;  (3)  the  blessings  that 
would  follow  this  restoration,  "  that  the  residue  ofmeiiy^^  etc. 

The  comments  of  yarious  commentators  are  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  (as  also  of 
writers,  e.g.  Hengstenberg*8  Christ,  B.  3,  p.  233,  etc.)»  simply  becanse  they  forget  to  place 
themselves  in  the  Jewish  position,  ignore  the  necessity  of  adoption  and  incorporation, 
and  misapprehend  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  Even  Olshansen,  generally 
good  in  noticing  the  intent  of  passages,  is  here  weak  and  oninstmctive,  while  sach  com. 
mentators  as  Barnes  {loci)  flatly  contradict  their  own  Ghnrch-Kingdom  theory  by  admit- 
ting a  line  of  reasoning  which  is  fatal  to  it.  For  Barnes  admits  (1)  that  this  has  refer. 
enoe  to  Messianic  time  ;  (2)  that  these  times,  thns  described,  are  identified  with  a  Jewish 
restoration  to  great  prosperity  and  blessings,  etc.  But  .the  Messianic  times  and  King- 
dom cannot  be  thus  established,  as  predicted,  becanse  no  snch  prosperity,  no  such  res- 
toration came  upon  the  Jews  at  the  First  Advent ;  instead  of  snch  a  fulfilment  history 
records  the  sad  fate  of  the  nation.  It  is  tme  that  Barnes  and  others  endeavor  to  shield 
their  view  under  the  ever-convenient  but  pitiful  subterfuge  of  making  this  prediction 
emblematical  of  the  favor  of  God  and  of  other  blessings  than  those  specified. 

The  entire  history  of  the  election  of  Gentile  believers  indicates,  from  the  jealousy  with 
which  it  was  regarded  and  the  divine  proofs  that  had  to  be  necessarily  attached  to  it, 
that  in  the  minds  of  the  apostles  and  believing  Jews  it  was  connected  and  blended  with 
their  own  national  election  ;  it  was  regarded  as  a  virtual  engrafting  and  adoption  as  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  to  whom  the  covenants  and  promises  belonged.  If  it  be  asked  why 
such  a  revalation  was  necessary,  owing  to  a  previous  admission  of  Gentiles  as  proselytes, 
the  answer  is,  that  the  former  system  of  admission  being  abrogated,  and  the  Abrahamio 
covenant  being  renewed  and  pertaining  exclusively  to  the  faithful  portion  of  the  Jews,  it 
was  requisite,  if  the  G^itiles  were  to  be  adopted,  etc.,  to  show  how  this  could  be  ac- 
complished. 

■ 

Obs.  3.  Various  authors  of  eminence  have  unjustlj  accused  the  apostles, 
and  especially  Peter,  of  being  "  too  Jewish^*  in  their  views  respecting  the 
call  of  the  Gentiles.  But  in  the  light  of  the  covenants  and  the  election, 
how,  we  ask,  could  they  be  otherwise  ?  It  will  not  answer,  as  some  defend- 
ers ot  Christianity,  to  assume  that  this  "  Jewish  exclusiveness''  was  merely 
•'  a  husk"  enveloping  something  else  ;  for  we  find  this  alleged  **  husk"  an 
important  and  indispensable  element  even  down  to  the  present  day.     Kecent 
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Christian  writers  may^  rather  sarcastically^  remark  that  Peter  thought  that 
**  the  Gentiles  mast  be  brought,'  as  it  were,  over  the  bridge  of  Judaism  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God."  But  Peter  had  no  right  to  think  otherwise  until 
God  revealed  the  matter  to  him  how  Gentiles  could  be  engrafted  and  also 
become  of  the  elect  people  without  observing  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
Judaism.  In  this  whole  affair,  the  apostles  sustained  the  very  attitttde 
required  by  our  Propositions  concerning  the  covenants  and  election. 

The  critioisms  of  some  writers  on  Peter  are  of  snch  a  nature  that  it  almost  seems  as 
if  they  thought  the  keys  were  giyen  to  themselves  instead  of  being  presented  to  Peter. 
It  will  not  answer  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  salvation  is  jnst  as  neoessaiy  to  the  Gentile 
as  it  is  to  the  Jew,  and  hence  that  no  difference  is  made,  no  engrafting  tekes  place,  etc. 
Admitting  that  both  need  salvation,  the  question  to  be  constanUy  kept  before  ns  is  Ao» 
God  Himself  arranges  and  carries  out  £U.s  Divine  Purpose  of  Salvation.  The  objection, 
if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  snch,  might  with  equal  propriety  be  aUeged  against  preceding 
dispensations  (as  e.g.  the  choice  of  the  Jewish  nation,  its  Theocratic  relationship,  etc.)^ 
and  even  against  this  one,  seeing  what  little  provision  has  been  made  for  the  salvation 
of  the  heathen  of  past  centuries,  although  they  also  needed  salvation.  A  Christian  oonnof 
thus  object,  because  God,  who  is  aU-wise  and  merciful,  undoubtedly  selects  the  best 
methods  by  which  (in  the  briefest  time,  consistent  with  man's  moral  freedom  and  His 
own  Purposes),  to  attain  to  the  ultimate  Bedemption  of  the  world  with  the  least  loss  and 
with  the  greatest  honojr  to  His  moral  government.  Hence  we,  unable  to  grasp  the  in- 
numerable details  and  principles  underlying  a  Dirine  Plan  only  partiaUy  unfolded, 
should  not  set  ourselves  up  as  judges  and  arbiters  of  the  matter,  but  simply  receive  the 
mode  indicated  by  the  Word  itself.  Such  writers  as  Froude  {Short  StucUes^  p.  239), 
when  they  proclaim  *'  the  narrow  littleness  of  *  the  peculiar  people,*  "  of  course  do  not 
regard  the  covenanted  Theocratic  relationship,  etc.,  but  seek  after  objections  to  gratify 
their  own  "  high-mindedness." 

Obs,  4.  The  pronouncings  by  Paul,  of  this  election  of  Oentile  believers 
as  "  a  mystery,^ ^ — something,  which,  in  view  of  the  elected  position  of  the 
Jews,  was  unexplained  and  to  human  reason  inexplicable, — confirms  our 
line  of  reasoning.  That  which  made  *'  the  mystery,"  was  the  sole  and 
exclusive  promise  ^iven  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  the  solving  of  **  the  mys- 
tery," was  the  making  known  how  the  Oentiles  could  be  incorporated  with 
the  elect  nation. 

Obs.  5.  Even  the  intimations  ^ven  by  Jesus,  before  his  death,  could 
not  break  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  the  force  of  this  exclusive  promise, 
until  it  was  also  shown  how  the  Oentiles  could  become  the  seed  of  Abraham 
without  observing  the  rites,  etc.,  of  a  previously  ordained  proselytism.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  and  it  increases  our  ad- 
miration of  the  correct  knowledge  and  attitude  assumed  by  the  disciples. 

Let  us  briefly  survey  one  of  those  intimations  as  g^iven  in  Matt.  12  :  14-22.  Here  we 
have — (1)  the  Pharisees  holding  a  council,  and  consulting  to  destroy  Him  ;  (2)  when  Jesus 
knew  it,  He  withdrew  from  thence,  and  **  charged  them  (the  people  that  followed)  that 
they  should  not  make  Him  known,"  in  order  that  two  things  "  might  be  fulfilled  :  (a) 
His  submissiveness  to  suffering  and  death,  and  (h)  in  view  of  His  rejection  by  the  nation 
and  the  nation's  fall,  the  call  and  election  of  Gkntiles.  But  in  this,  as  in  others,  the  num- 
nor  of  incorporation  is  passed  by,  it  being  left  for  future  revealment.  Some  writers  (as 
e.g.  Potter,  F^rtedom  and  Fdhioship  in  ReUg.,  p.  207),  assign  to  Paul,  and  not  to  Peter,  the 
calling  of  the  Oentiles  ;  but  this  is  opposed  to  the  divine  statements  (Obs.  1  and  2).  It 
is  cozuounding  Paul's  special  apostleship  to  the  Oentiles  with  the  call,  and  it  is  setting 
up  a  claim  for  Paul  which  he  never  assumed. 

Obs,  6.  Dr.  Reuss  {His.  Ch.  Theol.,  p.  151)  adduces  as  proof  that  the 
Kingdom  itself  changed  its  nature  and  became  spiritual^  the  removal  of 
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ezclnsiveness  in  the  call  of  the  Oentiles.  But  this  is  a  strange  and  most 
erroneoas  inference.  Paul  tells  ns  in  Bom.  ch.  11,  Jesns  declares  in  Matt. 
21  :  43,  other  passages  assert,  that  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  resulted,  not 
from  a  change  in  the  Kingdom  {Ood  forMd)y  but,  from  the  posture  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  viz.  :  its  deliberate  rejection  of  the  King  and  tendered  King- 
dom.  To  argue  that  the  Kingdom  itself  was  changed  to  accommodate  it  to 
the  Gentiles,  is  to  violate  the  coyenants,  to  annul  God's  oath  to  David,  to 
make  the  Gentiles  another  separate  and  superior  elect  nation,  in  brief,  to 
override  the  important  and  scripturally  sustained  reasons  given  in  preced- 
ing Propositions.  Reuss'  position  (wnich  only  illustrates  that  of  multi- 
tules)  is  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  (Prop.  35),  who, 
although  announcing  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  never  intimate  the 
slightest  change  in  the  Kingdom,  but  constantly  refer  to  it  as  the  restored 
Theocratic'Davidic.  It  is  hostile  to  the  express  declarations  of  the  apostles, 
who,  when  in  council  to  consider  the  relationship  of  the  Gentiles,  announce 
that  it  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  still  future  restoration  of  the  fallen  taber- 
nacle of  David.  It  is  contradictor  to  the  entire  tenor  of  the  Word,  which 
only  predicts  and  promises  one  kingdom,  the  restored  Davidic,  for  the 
elect  to  inherit.  The  theories  which  require  for  their  support  a  present 
existing  Davidic  Kingdom,  must,  of  necessity,  not  only  advocate  a  change, 
although  it  is  an  ignoring  of  the  most  precise  covenants,  but  seek  in  its  be- 
half the  lame  apologies  already  so  abundantly  presented. 

This  subject  of  the  election  and  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  with  the  engrafting  on  the 
principle  of  faith,  fnUy  accounts  why  Paul  entezs  so  largely  into  the  matter  of,  and  lays 
80  much  stress  on,  the  doctrine  of  justification  through  laiUi.  The  contrast  between  lus 
writings  and  thab  of  the  other  apostles  in  this  particular  is  so  great  that  some  have  con- 
cluded it—erroneously — to  be  ^  another  GospeL^'  But  ihe  key  is  to  be  found  in  his 
being  speciaUy  appointed  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  His  yery  mission  made  this  a 
ver^  significant  and  highly  important  topic,  and  consequently,  in  faithfulness  to  his 
calling,  he  enlarges  upon  it. 
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Proposition  65.  Before  this  Kingdom  can  be  given  to  this  el&i 
people  J  they  mustjirat  be  gathered  out. 

The  nature  of  the  Kingdom  as  covenanted,  and  the  rejection  of 
the  Kingdom  by  the  chosen  nation  (making  such  a  ^thenng  requi- 
site), requires  such  an  arrangement.  The  introduction  of  the  faith 
principle,  by  which  Abraham  was  justified  before  circumcision  took 
place,  to  raise  up  children  to  Abraham,  merely  produces  ''^  the 
heirs^^^  who  inherit  the  Kingdom.  The  elect  are  '*  the  guests,'' 
who  are  first  all  invited  and  furnished  before  the  marriage  feast 
takes  place.  The  Kingdom  is  not  given — in  the  sense  of  being 
actually  realized — to  them  one  by  one  as  gathered,  but  when  all  are 
gathered. 

Obs.  1.  This  final  gathering  of  all  the  elect ''  from  one  end  of  heaven  to 
the  other,"  at  the  period  of  inheriting  the  Kingdom,  is  mentioned,  e.g. 
Matt.  24  :  31  ;  Mark  13  :  27  ;  2  These.  2  : 1,  etc. 

It  is  a  qnery,  whether  in  such  passages  as  Matt.  24  :  31  there  is  not  a  reference  to 
the  Jewish  nation.  The  elect  nation,  after  a  time  of  punishment,  is  also  to  be  gathered 
oat  of  all  nations.  Jesos  was  speaking  to  Jews  who  believed  their  nation  to  be  the 
chosen,  elect  one,  and  His  language  woidd  necessarily  lead  them  to  apply  it  to  the  gath- 
ering of  the  nation  as  predicted  by  the  prophets.  The  special  point  made  by  the  Sav- 
iour is,  that  such  a  gathering  can  only  take  place  after  the  period  of  tribulation  has  run 
its  allotted  course  (comp.  Props.  111>114).  This  includes,  however,  as  other  passages 
teach,  the  gathering  out  of  those  also  who  are  incorporated — who  are  deemed  worthy  of  a 
Theocratic  position  in  the  Kingdom.  Bonet,  in  his  address,  Christianity  arid  the  Gospel, 
before  the  Evang.  Alliance  for  1873,  defines  even  the  word  *' saint  to  mean  "set 
apart.' ' 

Obs.  2.  This  Kingdom  is  promised  to  the  direct  faithful  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, and  it  is  incorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation  through  the  adopted 
and  amalgamated  Theocratic-Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom.  It  is  likewise 
promised  to  the  engrafted  seed,  but  necessarily  subject  to  the  same  incor- 
poration. Hence,  until  this  seed  is  openly  munifeHted  in  its  nationally 
engrafted  character  tvith  the  Jewish  elect  nation  (a  restoration  of  the  nation 
being  imperative  to  fulfil  covenants),  the  Kingdom  as  promised  and  pre- 
dicted camiot  be  established. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  this,  a  petition  occurring  in  the  Burial  Service  of  the  Church 
of  England  has  often  arrested  the  attention  of  the  writer,  viz.  :  *'  That  it  may  please 
Thee,  of  Thy  gracious  goodness,  shortly  to  accomplish  the  number  cf  ThiM  Elect,  and  to 
hasten  Thy  Kingdom.**  Not  keeping  in  view  the  design  for  which  the  election  is  made, 
viz.  :  to  qualify  men  for  the  future  divine  administration  of  the  restored  Theocratic 
Kingdom,  Fairbaim  {On  Proph  ,  p.  268)  applies  things  to  the  restored  Jewish  nation  in 
its  unriheocratic  form  (i.e.  without  the  Davidic  covenant  literally  realized  in  a  personal 
reign  of  the  Messiah,  David's  Son),  which  only  refer  to  the  elect  saints,  viz. :  that  por- 
tion accounted  worthy  to  rule  in  the  Theocratic  Kingdom  when  the  restoration  is 
effected.  The  Jewish  nation  in  the  flesh  is  subordinate  to  these  firstborn  glorified  ruleia, 
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and  while  the  latter  oome  in  the  elect  covenanted  line,  yet  they  are  9nperior  to  the  for- 
mer in  honor,  station,  and  priyileges.  The  reader's  indulgence  is  asked,  for  it  is  yet  too 
early  in  onr  argument  to  give  more  than  these  hints.    Compare  Props.  118, 153,  and  154. 

Obs,  3.  In  yiew  of  the  Kingdom  being  thus  future,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  such  futurity  to  be  specified  in  connection  with  the  election.  This 
is  done  in  various  places,  as  e.g.  2  Pet.  1  :  10, 11,  the  election  is  stated  and 
faithfulness  enjoined  that  an  entrance  may  be  secured  hereafter  into  the' 
Kingdom.  In  1  Pet.  1  :  2-13,  the  elect  are  mentioned,  and  t*hey  are 
pointed  to  the  future,  even  to  the  revelation  of  Christ,  for  their  inheritance. 
So  in  Eph.  1  :  4,  these  chosen  ones  are  directed  to  tlie  future  gathering  for 
their  inneritance.  The  Word  does  not  contradict  itself  Therefore  this 
futurity  of  the  Kingdom  is  the  basis  of  the  numerous  exhortations  to  obtain 
it,  to  walk  worthily  of  it,  to  look,  seek,  and  pray  for  it. 

Obs.  4.  Ood  for  a  time  leaving  the  nation  first  bidden,  and  treating  the 
Jews  as  individuals  (i.e.  not  in  their  national  relationship),  now  invites 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  become  this  people  of  faith,  and  through  Peter, 
to  whom  this  knowledge  was  imparted,  the  relation  of  these  elect  to  the 
Kingdom,  in  the  age  to  come,  is  fully  and  explicitly  stated.  There  is  a 
fitness  in  this,  that  the  apostle  selected  to  indicate  this  election  should  also 
refer  the  Kingdom  to  the  future  for  manifestation  and  realization.  In 
addition  to  the  passages  quoted  from  him,  the  reader  may  turn  to  his  ser- 
mon, Acts  3  :  10-26,  where  the  eve  of  faith  is  directed  to  the  coniiny  again 
of  Jesus  and  the  accompanying  ^^restitution  of  all  things.*^  In  no  place  is 
it  asserted,  that  the  promised  covenanted  Kingdom  was  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  elect,  for  such  a  statement  would  be  palpably  contradictory  to 
the  most  sacred  portions  of  Holy  Writ,  viz.  :  to  the  covenants. 

Obs.  5.  This  Kingdom  is  to  be  given  to  all  of  the  elected  nation,  both 
believing  Jews  of  natural  descent  and  engrafted  Gentiles,  to  all  believers, 
therefore,  that  have  ever  lived  ;  and  it  will  be  bestowed  upon  both  at  the 
same  time,  including  the  Patriarchs,  ancient  worthies,  faithful  Jews,  and 
believing  adopted  Gentiles.  One  portion  of  the  elect  cannot  inherit  before 
the  other  portion  ;  both  stand  precisely  upon  the  same  footing  and  obtain 
through  the  identical  election  and  covenants  the  same  inheritance.  (The 
reiection  by  the  nation  of  the  tender,  does  not  change  the  nature  of  it, 
other  guests  are  invited  and  participate  instead  of  those  previously  urged, 
and  now  under  a  cloud  for  their  refusal.)  In  reference  to  one  portion  of 
these  elect,  Paul  informs  us  (Heb.  11  :  39,  40),  after  enumerating  a  long 
list  of  worthies,  ^^  these  all  received  not  the  promise^*  ^*  that  they  loithout 
tis  should  not  be  niade perfect.**  None  of  the  present  saints,  (viz.  :  of  this 
dispensation,)  have  innerited  the  Kingdom,  tot  the  inheriting  is  placed  in 
the  future,  as  e.g.  Matt.  25  :  34.  The  Kingdom  is  promised  to  both, 
forming  the  one  elect  body,  but  those  things  which  belong  to  the  actufd 
realization  of  the  Kingdom,  such  as  inheriting,  receiving  the  crown,  reign- 
ing, etc.,  are  all,  as  the  reader  will  find  by  a  comparison  of  passages,  related 
to  the  future.  The  saints,  the  elect  of  this  and  previous  dispensations,  are 
represented  as  waiting  for  the  Kingdom  (comp.  Rev.  6  :  9-11  ;  Luke 
18  :  7,  8  ;  2  Thess.  1  :  5-10  ;  Rom.  8  :  23,  etc.). 

WliateTer  the  intermediate  state  may  be,  whether  in  Hades  simply  (as  some  assert),  or 
in  Paradise  in  Hades  (as  others  claim),  or  in  the  third  heaven  (as  some  announce). 
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etc.,  one  thing  is  olanij  dononstiable,  viz.:  that  ihe  inherWng  of  the  Kingdom,  (he 
receiving  of  the  crown,  the  oUctlmmg  of  ihe  distinctiye  reward  as  allied  with  covenanted 
promises,  are  all  still  future,  always  linked  with  the  fatnre  resurrection  of  the  just  or 
allied  with  the  Seo.  Advent  of  Jesns  Ohiist.  The  BttilA  is  explicit  on  this  point,  and  the 
covenants  absolutely  require  this  to  preserve  the  requisite  lou^f.  Let  tiie  reader  compare 
what  is  said  on  the  intermediate  state,  Prop.  136. 

Obs.  6.  This  Kingdom  is  to  be  given  at  a  specified  appointed  time  known 
to  Ood.  Without  now  discassin^  the  predictions,  we  only  refer  to  the  fact 
that  before  ^*  the  Kingdom,  and  dominion,  aiid  the  greatness  of  the  Kingdom 
under  the  whole  heaven  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High^\  Dan.  7),  a  certain  period  of  time  must  first  elapse,  certain  events 
must  first  trafispire,  and  the^i  the  Kingdom  is  bestowed.  It  is  given  to  this 
people  at  a  particular  time  or  era.  The  parable  of  the  talents  T*  after  a 
lo7ia  time,^*  etc.),  and  of  the  tares  and  wheat,  the  delineation  of  2  Thess.  2, 
and  of  other  passages,  illustrate  this  same  truth. 

Obs.  7.  In  comparing  Scripture,  it  will  be  found  that  this  period  of  time 
is  stated  to  be  at  the  era  of  ihe  Sec.  Advent,  when  this  Kingdom  will  be 
bestowed  upon  the  elect,  Matt.  25  :  34  ;  Luke  12  :  32  ;  2  Thess.  1  : 5-10, 
etc.  Hence  the  elect  are  represented  as  '*  called  "  (1  Thess.  2  :  12)  to  this 
Kingdom,  to  "  a  patie7it  waiti)ig  for  Christ "  (2  Thess.  3  :  5),  and  **  His 
appearing  and  Kingdom^'  (2  llim.  4:1)  are  united; — ^they  are  ex- 
horted to  endure  trials  that  (2  Thess.  1  :  5)  '^  ye  may  be  counted  worthy 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood.'*  To  these  might  be  added  numerous  passages, 
which  will  appear  as  we  proceed  ;  in  the  meantime,  the  reader  is  reminded 
that  this  accurately  corresponds  with  what  has  preceded  and  what  follows  in 
our  argument. 

We  only  remind  the  reader,  as  an  indication  of  a  Divine  Porpose  and  Providence,  that 
as  the  larger  number  of  the  elect,  the  great  mass,  are  taken  out  of  the  Gentiles,  the  time 
chosen  for  this  call  of  the  Grentiles  was  signaUy  opportune.  Thus  e.g.  the  change  from 
the  Hebrew  to  the  Hellenistic  language  was  one  of  the  providential  movements  prepara- 
tory to  this  raUing,  and  facilitated  the  same.  The  time  specified  in  the  Obs.  and  the 
delay  of  the  Eingdom,  until  the  number  of  the  elect  is  completed,  has  been  noticed  by 
many  able  writers.  Thus  e.g.  Olshausen  {Com,  Acts  1  :  6-8),  remarks,  in  connection  with 
referring  **  the  times  of  refreshing  and  restitution'*  to  the  personal  Bee.  Advent  of  Jesus : 
"  The  conversion  of  men,  therefore,  and  the  diffusion  of  faith  in  Christ,  are  the  con- 
ditions of  the  speedy  approach  of  that  blessed  time — a  thought  which  occurs  again  in  2 
Pet.  3  :9." 

Obs.  8.  It  may  be  added,  that  this  future  Kingdom  covenanted  to  the 
elect  nation,  and  which  the  elect,  including  the  promised  Seed,  are  to 
inherit,  is  explicitly  called  Christ's  Kingdom.  This  ought  to  be  so,  if  our 
position  is  correct,  and  has  already  been  foreshown  under  Prop.  45,  etc. 
The  Kingdom  at  the  Sec.  Advent  is  distinctively  called  **  His  Aingdmn," 
as  e.g.  2  Tim.  4:1;  Matt.  13  :  41  ;  Luke  22  :  30  ;  2  Pet.  1  :  11,  etc.  We 
are  gravely  told  (comp.  Prop.  159)  by  a  multitude  that  Christ  at  the  end 
of  this  dispensation  at  His  Sec.  Advent,  will  deliver  up  ^*  His  Kingdom," 
so  that,  if  we  are  to  receive  their  theory,  no  such  distinctive  Kingdom  is  to 
exist  after  the  Advent  for  the  elect  to  inherit.  But  this  notion  is  to  be 
rejected  as  utterly  untenable  and  contradictory  to  the  entire  tenor  of  the 
Word,  which  locates  the  Messianic  Kingdom  at  the  Sec.  Advent  (comp. 
Prop.  159). 
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Obs,  9.  In  studying  the  subject  of  the  Kingdom,  we  must  not  be  misled 
by  a  striking  peculiarity  of  Scripture,  viz.  :  that  things  still  future,  owin^ 
to  their  certainty,  are  spoken  of  as  present.  The  style  of  prediction  ana 
promise,  dealing  largely  of  objects  of  faith  and  hope,  contains  this  feature 
as  has  been  noticed  by  many  writers.  Thus  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the 
great  object  of  faith  and  hope,  being  sui'e,  founded  on  the  Word  and  oath 
of  the  Almighty,  is  in  view  of  its  certainty  spoken  of  as  present,  being  re- 
ceived, etc.  (comp.  Prop.  109),  as  e.g.  in  Heb.  12  :  22-28  ;  Bom.  8  :  30  ; 
Rev.  1  :  6,  9,  etc.  To  take  such  passages,  given  through  the  intensity  of 
faith  and  hope,  and  make  them  contradictory  and  inconsistent  with  the 
general  analogy  of  the  Word,  is  certainly  both  unwise  and  unnecessary. 

The  iUxistrations  given  by  Maonight  in  his  Prdim,  Essays  on  the  Epiatles  (Essay  4, 
s.  12,  from  the  Greek,  Matt.  3  :  10  ;  Mark  9  :  31  ;  1  Cor.  15  : 2,  12  ;  James  5  : 3  ;  2  Pet. 
3  :  11,  12),  prove  that,  as  he  says,  **  the  present  tense  is  often  pnt  for  the  f  atore,  to  show 
that  the  thing  spoken  of  shall  as  certainly  happen  as  if  it  were  already  present."  He 
(as  weU  as  many  commentators)  overlooks  this  feature  in  his  exegetical  comments  on 
various  passages.  The  iUnstrations  can  be  greatly  increased  indicative  of  the  sentiment 
of  Bom.  4  :  17,  He  "  caUeth  those  things  tohich  be  not  as  though  they  loere,"  as  in  Bom. 
8  :  30  *'  them  He  also  glorified,"  in  1  Pet.  1  :  9  (see  connection),  Luke  1  :  51-53  ;  Isa.  9  :  6, 
many  of  the  Psls.,  etc.  Justin  Martyr,  long  ago,  in  his  First  Apology,  assigns  the  reason 
for  this  mode  of  expression,  *'  The  things  which  He  absolutely  knows  wiU  take  place. 
He  predicts  as  if  already  they  had  taken  place."  This  feature  heightens  the  Divine  in 
the  Word,  making  it  to  speaJs  in  the  largeness  and  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  as  e.g.  in  that 
Divine  Purpose  portrayed  in  the  declaration  that  Jesus  is  "  the  Lairh  slain  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world  '*  (Bev.  13  :  8).  So  also  Neander  in  several  places  shows  how  the 
apostles  spoke  of  the  future  as  present,  although  he  forgets  his  own  admissions  in  com- 
menting on  several  passages.  Thus  e.g.  speaking  of  the  author  of  Hebrews  (His.  Plant, 
Oi,  Ch.,  vol.  2,  p.  5),  he  instances  ch.  10  :  22,  ch.  12  :  23,  and  ch.  12  :  28,  as  evidence 
that  **  to  Christians  the  future  is  by  faith  already  become  a  present.'*  And  (p.  13),  *'  by 
means  of  faith  a  vital  connection  is  formed  between  the  Present  and  the  Future.  By 
means  of  faith,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  this  epistle,  the  Future  becomes  in  some 
measure  a  Present  to  the  mind,  although  this  Present  has  a  necessary  bearing  to  a  more 
perfect  development,  a  consummation  in  the  Future." 

Obs.  10.  The  reader  need  scarcely  he  reminded,  that  in  all  the  elect  ones, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  who  are  to  enjoy  the  Kingdom  of  God,  certain 
moral  qualifications  are  necessary  as  a  [jrerequisite.  The  natural  and 
engrafted  seed  of  Abraham  must  all  be  of  faith  and  obedience.  The  decisive 
argument  in  Komans  and  Hebrews  evinces  this ;  for  while  the  seed  of 
Abraham  is  chosen,  not  every  individual  is  thus  favored  ;  while  the  nation 
is  elected  to  a  Theocratic  position,  not  every  member  of  it  will  be  saved  ; 
it  is  only  the  faithful  portion  of  Abraham's  seed  that  is  commended  and 
that  will  be  exalted.  This  has  been  so  ably  represented  by  various  writers 
(as  Noel,  McNeill,  Bickersteth,  Bonar,  etc.)}  that  it  only  requires  brief 
mention. 

It  may  be  added  :  this  requires  more  than  mere  knowledge,  viz.  :  the  pradical  recep- 
tion of  the  truth  and  a  heartfelt  obedience  to  the  same,  lest  we  faU  into  tne  "  delusion" 
specified  by  Domer  {His.  Froi.  Thed.,  vol.  1,  p.  19),  of  receiving  the  truth  merely  by  the 
mind  and  not  by  the  mind  and  heart— the  latter  alone  leading  to  a  personal  appropriation 
at  Christ,  influencing  heart  and  life  In  the  Obs.  ancient  and  modem  saints  are  pur- 
poselv  placed  in  the  same  position,  for  there  is  much  written  at  the  present  day  respect- 
ing tne  inferiority  of  Old  Test,  saints,  grounded  on  their  being  justified  by  works,  the 
law,  etc.  This  is  certainly  a  misapprehension,  seeing  that  the  apostles  hold  up  the  be- 
lievers of  former  dispensations  as  pre-eminent  patterns  of  faith  (their  works  being  the  result 
of  faith)  and  that  their  lives  evinced,  in  obedience  to  God*s  requirements,  the  strongest 
faith.  They  were  justified  by  faith,  and  not  by  the  law,  and  not  by  their  works,  how- 
ever, the  law  might  drive  to  faith,  and  the  works  might  evidence  the  purity  and  strength 
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of  fftiih.  Hence,  as  faith  introdoces  the  blessing  of  Redemption  through  Abraham,  and 
all  his  seed  are  of  faith,  we  cannot  receiye  the  disparaging  remarks  of  eminent  writers  in 
this  direction.  Thus,  to  Ulnstrate,  Renss  (Hi3.  Ch,  TheoL,  p.  290),  says,  allnding  to  con- 
rersion  and  its  moral  results  :  **  The  new  relation  of  which  we  have  spoken  was  evi- 
dently  an  individual  rdation  between  the  believing  man  and  his  Grod.  Now  we  mnst 
remember  that  such  a  relation  had  no  existence  in  the  religions  sphere  of  Judaism,  which 
was  a  purely  and  essentially  national  institution,  the  members  of  which  had  rights  and 
duties  only  as  belonging  to  the  great  whole."  This  is  simply  overlooking  the  distinctive 
Theocratic  element  connected  with  this  nationality,  which  bound  the  individual  member 
to  his  Sovereign  Ruler.  The  tendency,  indeed,  constantly  was  to  ignore  this  Theocratic 
feature,  but  (Sod  insisted  upon  its  retention  as  alone  honorable  to  Himself  as  the  Theo- 
cratic King. 

Obs.  11.  The  Kingdom  thus  giyen  to  these  elect  ones  does  7iot  remove  the 
election  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  a  nation.  This,  aside  from  the  covenants 
and  the  Theocratic  ordering  allied  with  the  nation,  is  seen  from  the  fact, 
that  this  seed  gathered  out  is  yirtually  regarded  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
nation  (is  a  continuation  of  the  election,  Prop.  63),  and  when  the  nation 
is  nationally  restored  will  be  so  recognized  in  the  inheriting  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Again,  let  any  one  compare  Deut.  ch.  32,  Rom.  ch.  11, 
together  with  various  predictions  relating  to  this  elect  Jewish  nation,  and 
he  will  find  the  following  succinctly  stated  :  (1)  The  Jews  an  elect  nation 
(Prop.  24) ;  (2)  this  nation  can  render  itself  unworthy  of  the  Kingdom  by 
disobedience  ;  (3)  by  its  own  conduct  it  will  bring  upon  itself  terrible  evils 
and  a  temporary  rejection  as  a  nation  ;  (4)  the  Theocratic  rulership  will 
be,  for  a  time,  withdrawn  ;  (5)  during  such  a  period  of  rejection,  God  still 
continues  His  work  of  gathering  out  of  it,  and  out  of  the  Gentiles,  the 
elect ;  (6)  but  the  nation  itself,  for  a  time  under  the  most  severe  tribula- 
tions, will,  owing  to  this  very  election  {being '^  beloved  for  the  Father^s 
8akes'*)f  again — as  the  covenant  to  be  fulfilled  demands — he  restored  to  the 
favor  of  God.  This  nation,  therefore,  now  under  trial,  is  still  the  chosen 
nation,  and  this  will  be  manifested  in  due  time  (see  Props.  Ill  to  114). 
Hence  the  preference  (Luke  24  :  47  ;  Rom.  1  :  16  ;  Acts  3  :  25,  26  ; 
Rom.  2  :  10  ;  Acts  13  :  46,  and  19  :  21),  showed  to  this  nation  even  after 
the  dav  of  Pentecost  in  preaching  the  Gospel — a  preference  based  only 
upon  this  election,  the  Jews  being,  by  virtue  of  their  relationship  to  Abra- 
ham, **  tlie  children  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  descendants  of  those -who 
once  enjoyed  this  Kingdom  in  its  initiatory,  incipient  form.  The  natural 
seed  must  not,  thereiore,  be  ignored ;  and  only  upon  their  refusal  to 
accept  of  the  proffered  gospel  of  the  Kingdom  were  the  apostles,  and  even 
Paul,  authorized  to  seek  after  the  engrafted  ones.  One  of  the  darkest  pages 
in  the  history  of  Christianity  is  that  which  records  the  tendering  of  insult, 
wrong,  and  death  instead  of  the  precious  message  of  hope  and  peace  to 
this  covenant  favored  people. 

This  already  gives  ns  the  cine  to  the  hieral  fulfilment  of  the  covenant  promises,  con- 
firmed as  they  are  by  ike  oath  of  Qod,  and  therefore  unconditional.  Thus  e.g.  the  prom- 
ise  of  making  Abraham's  seed  a  mighty  nation  (which  has  speciaUy  excited  the  ridicule 
of  infidels  in  comparing  the  feeble  Kingdom  of  Israel  with  the  mighty  empires  of  the 
eaxth)  wiU  be  realized  when  this  elect  nation  will  all  be  gathered  and  stand  asso<Aaled 
"unih  the  restored  Theocratic  Kingdom.  It  does  Dot  require  much  reason  to  see,  tibat 
when  Gk>d'8  Flan  is  carried  out  and  openly  manifested,  it  wiU  exceed  the  highest  eulo- 
gies that  the  Prophets  have  given,  and  most  amply  vindicate  God's  Word.  Let  all  the 
seed  of  Abraham  be  brought  together  at  the  appointed  time,  and  language  fails  to  ex. 
press  the  might  and  grandeur  of  uie  nation.  The  world  wiU  be  astonished  at  the  sublime 
manifestation. 
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Waldegrare  (Jiew  Test.  JkHflenarianwrn,  Lect.  3)  entirely  misapprehendB  this  election  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  holding  that  the  oontinnanoe  of  the  election  by  the  engrafting  of  the 
(Gentiles  forbids  any  fntnre  special  manifestation  of  God's  favor  to  the  Jewish  nation,  as 
e.g.  to  bestow  upon  it  pre-eminence  over  Gentile  nations.  Much  that  Waldegrave  says 
we  can  cordially  adopt,  excepting  his  extreme  in  this  direction,  seeing  that  he  does  not 
discriminate  between  Uie  pre-eminence  of  those  who  inherit  the  Kingdom  (i.e.  the  saints 
as  rulers)  and  thai  of  the  nation  restored  among  and  over  the  nations  by  virtue  of  its  cov- 
enanted position  and  relationship  with  these  glorified  saints,  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
This  engrafting  process,  we  also  hold,  gives  "  a  perfect  equality  between  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile,*' and  it  is  likewise  correct  to  assert,  as  he  does,  that  **  the  bdieving  Gentile,  though 
uncircumcised,  is  much  more  really  a  child  of  Abraham  than  the  circumcised  Jew  who 
does  not  believe.'*  The  reason  for  this  has  been  fully  assigned  in  previous  Props.,  but 
this  does  not,  by  any  means,  necessitate  his  hasty  and  inconclusive  deductions,  which 
make  the  Davidio  covenant  and  numerous  prophecies  inoperative  and  unfulfilled. 

Obs.  12.  These  elect,  now  gathered  out,  are  in  the  rarious  denominations 
of  Ghristians.  The  diversity,  even  of  doctrine  and  practice,  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  possession  of  tfie  livvig  engraftifig  principle  of  faith.  The 
former  arises  incidentally  from  the  liberty  allowed  to  humanity,  which, 
through  infirmity,  results  in  doubt  and  even  error  being,  more  or  less,  mixed 
with  apprehensions  of  the  truth  ;  the  latter,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  a  just 
and  merciful  God,  compensates,  if  followed  by  corresponding  fruit  in  evi- 
dence of  its  sincerity,  for  the  weakness  exhibited  in  tne  former.  The  one 
could  not  have  been  obviated  without  largely  infringing  man's  moral 
agency  ;  the  other  cannot  be  negatived  without  interfering  with  the  Divine 
Will  itself. 

The  reader  is  reminded  that  while  many  professors  are  rejected  and  few  are  chosen, 
it  is  also  true  that  out  of  those  saved  some  are  but  barely  saved,  as  by  fire,  and  cannot 
expect  to  enjoy  that  honor  of  position  that  others  realize  in  the  coming  Ejngdom  (comp. 
Prop.  135).  Prosperity,  too,  is  no  sign  of  God's  special  favor,  for  Heb.  12  : 5-12  ; 
James  1  :  12  ;  Bev.  3  :  19,  etc.,  clearly  teach  that  trial,  adversity,  etc.,  are  often  but 
tokens  of  God's  love  toward  His  elect.  With  Paul  (Ck>l.  1  :  24),  they  fill  up  the  measure 
of  Christ's  sufferings,  for  being  designed  as  co-heirs,  co-rulers  with  Christ,  it  is  essential 
that  they  become  in  all  things  Christ-like,  imitating  Him  and  cultivating  His  spirit,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  being  tested  and  tried,  as  Jesus  Himself  was  afflicted,  so  that  they 
may  partake  of  His  glory.  Enduring  temptation  and  trial  is  indicative  of  a  proper  ap- 
prciiension  of  Christ,  of  the  Spirit  and  truth  abiding  with  us,  of  our  being  truly  the 
children  of  God,  of  our  being  the  elect.  But  while  enduring,  under  trial,  fighting  the 
good.fight  of  faith,  it  is  not  for  us  to  sit  in  judgment  over  others  who  may  be  struggling 
and  tried  as  we  are  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  realize  in  our  own  experience  God*s  leadings  and 
to  enjoy  the  sweet  oonsoiousness  of  His  favor  in  the  fulfilment  of  promises  pertaining  to 
the  present  life. 

Obs.  13.  This  elect  people  are  charged  with  folly  bv  others,  because 
they  trust  in  covenanted  promises,  and  in  the  Seed  by  wnom  they  shall  be 
fulfilled.  This  was  predicted  many  centuries  ago,  Deut.  32  :  21,  and  is 
pointedly  referred  to  in  1  Cor.  1  :  25-28. 

Obs.  14.  Many  claim,  some  arrogantly,  that  they  alone  are  these  elected 
ones  and  all  others,  outside  of  their  organization  or  doctrinal  position,  are 
excluded.  This  is  simply  presumption  ;  for  it  ever  remains  true  what  is 
stated  in  Matt.  7  :  21-23,  etc.  Profession  is  not  God's  judgment ;  and 
these  elect  wiU  be  made  manifest  when  the  Judge  comoth. 

Julius  MfiUer  (quoted  by  Dr.  Spreoher  in  The  Luth.  EvangeUst,  1877)  forcibly  ob- 
serves :  ''As  an  IniEilienable  acquisition — derived  by  the  Protestant  Church  out  of  the 
md  decay  of  its  orthodox  theology,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  oen« 
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tozy  and  after,  ont  of  the  PietiBtio  and  Moravian  reactions,  and  out  of  the  reviyal  of  liT- 
ing  faith  in  tiie  present  century — we  most  regard  the  conviction  that  the  faith  which 
saves  does  not  consist  in  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  ariicvli  fundameniaies  primarii,  but  in  an 
absoLvU  and  UvJO^  surrender  of  one*s  s^  to  the  personoU  ISaviour  ;  a  surrender  of  which  the 
simplest  child  is  capable.  Although  this  conviction  may  in  the  next  few  years  hare  to 
sustain  violent  attacks  and  be  branded  as  heresy — the  attacks  have,  indeed,  already  be- 
gun— yet  it  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  Divine  Word  and  in  the  fundamental  religious 
sentiment  of  the  Beformers,  that  we  cannot  but  have  confidence  in  its  final  triumph.** 

Obs.  15.  The  Kingdom  with  ifcs  attendant  blessings,  being  the  same  ten- 
dered to  both  Jew  and  Gentile  believer,  at  once  remoyes  the  objection 
urged  against  the  Bible  in  the  following  extract.  One  of  the  advocates  of 
"  the  Absolute  Religion"  (quoted  by  Birks,  p.  413  in  The  Bible  and  Mod. 
Tliouaht),  speaking  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests.,  says  :  ^'  One  offers  only  an 
earthly  recompense,  the  other  makes  immortality  a  motive  to  the  Divine 
life/'  *^  If  Christianity  and  Judaism  be  not  the  same  thing,  there  must 
be  hostility  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  for  the  Jewish  form 
claims  to  be  eternal.  To  an  unprejadiced  man,  this  hostility  is  very 
obvious.  It  may  indeed  be  Sdiid,  Christianity  came  not  to  destroy  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  but  to  f  alSl  them  ;  and  tne  answer  is  plain,  tfieirfulfU' 
vient  toas  their  destructio7i/'  Oar  line  of  arrament  clearly  shows  ajunda- 
mental  union  and  vital  co7i7iection  between  the  two  :  it  also  proves  tJie  per- 
petual election  of  a  seed  and  the  ultimate  fulfilment  in  that  Abrahamic  seed 
of  all  that  has  been  covenanted^  promised,  and  predicted  in  the  Old  and 
New  Tests.  The  prevailing  view,  which  introduces  the  antagonism  and 
hostility  alluded  to  by  its  transmutations  of  covenant  and  promise,  is  alone 
chargeable  with  suggesting  the  objection. 
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Peoposition  66.  The  Kingdom  that  wm  nigh  at  one  time  {viz. : 
at  the  Fir^t  Advent)  to  the  Jeioish  nation^  is  noiv  removed  to 
the  close  of  its  tribmaiion^  and  of  *'  the  times  of  the  Gerililes.^^ 

This  can  be  distinctly  inferred  from  what  preceded  (as  e.g.  Props. 
68,  69,  65),  especially  since  that  Kingdom  is  now  linked  in  the  New 
Test,  with  the  Sec,  Advent  of  Christ. 

Obs.  1.  Let  us  again  refer  to  Luke  21  :  31,  in  which  it  is  stated  ''  tvlien 
ye  see  these  things  corne  to  pass,  know  ye  that  the  Kingdom  o/"  6od  is  nigh 
at  hand.^^  Now  among  **  these  things  '  which  are  first  to  happen  are  the 
Jewish  tribulation  and  "  the  times  of  the  Gentiles''  (v.  24),  and  when  these 
come  to  pass,  and  Jerusalem  is  no  longer  under  Gentile  dominion,  and  the 
Advent  (v.  27)  of  the  Saviour  is  witnessed,  the7i  the  Kingdom  will  bo 
established.  So  long  as  ^'  the  city  of  the  great  King,"  and  so  long  as  His 
land.  His  by  inheritance  (Prop.  116),  as  David's  Son,  is  under  Chentile 
dominion,  it  is  simjyly  impossible  for  the  Kingdom  to  exist ;  and  it  is  folly 
to  argue,  with  the  hght  of  the  Davidic  covenant  and  prophetic  announce- 
ments relating  to  it,  that  the  Messianic  Kingdom  has  been  set  up.  This 
Jewish  tribulation,  these  times  of  the  Gentiles,  this  gathering  out  of  an 
elect,  the  nonfulfilment  of  "these  things," — these,  and  a  multitude  (in 
following  Propositions),  of  considerations,  show  that  it  is  thus  postjyoned. 

Efforts  are  made  to  break  the  force  of  our  reasoning  by  interpreting  Luke  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  both  with  the  context  and  the  facts  of  history.  Thus  e.g.  Barnes  {Com, 
2oci),  while  reluctantly  admitting  an  ulterior  reference  to  the  Sec.  Advent  in  Luke's  dis- 
course, endeayors  to  make  **  the  redemption"  (y.  28),  in  order  to  agree  with  his  Church- 
Kingdom  theory,  to  consist  in  a  deliverance  from  Jewish  persecution,  forgetting  that  the 
Church  was  soon  after  gi^en  over  to  far  more  severe  series  of  persecutions  under  the 
Boman  emperors.  If  this  was  ail  that  the  Saviour  meant,  how  could  they  rejoice  in  such 
a  deliverance  when  greater  trials  were  impending?  It  is  an  vUer  perversion  of  the  pas- 
sage. But  they  involve  themselves  in  still  greater  absurdities,  for  they  teU  us  that  the 
Kingdom  of  v.  31  is  the  Church,  although  it  is  spoken  of  as  not  established,  but  only 
"  nigh  at  hand,'*  when  they  know  full  well  that  the  Ch.  Church  was  founded  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  Gospel  was  pro- 
claimed throughout  the  Boman  Empire.  The  inconsistency  of  many  of  this  class  is  the 
more  glaring,  since,  when  we  turn  to  their  comments  on  Matt.  24  :  33,  on  the  same  parc^ 
ble,  they  aUow  that  it  has  a  decided  reference  to  the  period  of  the  Sec.  Advent.  Some 
give  it  a  double  meaning,  making  it  to  refer  to  deliverance  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  also  lo  deliverance  at  the  coming  again  of  the  Son  of  man.  This  only  indicates 
weakness.  Again,  Prof.  E.  W.  Hengstenberg  {The  Jews  and  the  Ch,  Cfiurch,  p.  66),  weak- 
ens the  force  of  Christ's  own  prediction  by  asserting  :  "  The  treading  down  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  heathen  has  already  twice  ceased — once  under  Constantine,  and  once  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  when  a  Christian  (?)  Kingdom  existed  at  Jerusalem."  This  (1)  invali- 
dates the  continuous  treading  down  of  Jerusalem  until  certain  **  times  of  the  Gentiles" 
are  fulfilled  ;  (2)  it  makes  the  **  times  of  the  Gentiles"  to  be  an  exact  equivalent  of  *'  the 
times  of  the  heathen,"  which  it  is  not,  for  in  its  broader  meaning  it  denotes  all  nations 
who  are  not  of  the  Jewish  race  or  of  the  observances  of  the  JewiiSi  religion.  It  has  ref- 
erence to  nations  other  than  the  Jewish  ;  (3)  it  makes  the  phrase  expressive  of  nations 
who  do  not  profess  Christianity,  which  was  not  its  meaning  when  uttered  by  Jesus ;  (4) 
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it  does  not  presenre  the  relationship  of  the  Jews  to  the  oity,  which  the  overthrow  and 
subsequent  restoration  makes  necessary  ;  (6)  it  substitutes  a  nation,  the  Boman  unde^ 
Oonstantine,  and  in  its  divided  form  at  the  Crusades,  as  if  it  were  an  exact  equivalent  of 
Uie  Jewish  nation  ;  (6)  it  forgets  that  under  Gonstantine  and  the  Crusades  the  Jews  were 
badly  treated,  and  had  no  power  in  and  oyer  the  city  ;  (7)  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  Uie 
very  power  which  held  the  city  at  the  times  designated  is  delineated  as  *'  a  beast"  even 
down  to  the  end,  as  e.g.  the  fourth  beast  power  in  Dan.  2  and  7  ;  (8)  to  make  out  such  a 
cessation,  linked  as  it  is  with  the  dispersion  and  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation,  is  to 
pervert  a  standing  proof  of  inspiration. 

• 

Ohs,  2.  The  proof  on  this  point  is  abundant.  Thus  e.g.  the  Kingdom  is 
associated  with  the  period  of  *' restitation"  (Prop.  144),  ''  regeneration" 
(Prop.  145),  '*  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ "  (Props.  138,  139),  "  the  Judge- 
ship'' of  Jesus  (Props.  132,  133),  '*  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth" 
(Props.  148,  151),  the  reign  of  the  saints  (Prop.  154),  the  overthrow  of 
Antichrist  (Prop.  160),  the  Pre-Millennial  personal  Advent  (Prop.  120), 
eta,  etc. 

Obs.  3.  '^  T7ie  house  u  left  desolate*^  until  He  comes  again,  when  its 
fallen,  desolate  condition  will  be  removed.  One  of  the  most  decided  and 
expressive  passages  is  that  of  Matt.  24  :  29,  where,  after  delineating  the 
Jewish  tribulation  running  down  through  an  allotted  ''  times  of  the  Gren- 
tiles"  we  come  to  the  language  'immediately  a//er  the  tribulation"  (not 
before,  but  after  it)  certain  events  such  as  the  open  Advent  of  the  Son  of 
Man  and  the  gathering  of  the  elect,  will  take  place,  which  in  many  places 
(as  e.g.  Matt.  25,  Dan.  7,  2  Thess.  5,  etc.)  are  associated  with  the  setting 
up  of  the  Kingdom.  Such  a  portraiture  of  the  course  of  events  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  and  uniform  testimony  of  the  Prophets,  who  almost 
invariably  contrast  this  Kingdom  with  a  previously  endured  tribulation  by 
the  Jewish  nation  which  has  finally  ended  through  special  Divine  interpo- 
sition (as  e.g.  Zech.  14,  etc.),  and  the  nation  enjoys  the  blessedness  of 
covenants  fully  and  gloriously  realized.^  With  this  Prop,  must  be  united 
such  Props,  as  58,  88,  etc. 

>  The  student  is  reminded,  in  this  connection,  of  a  suggestion  advanced  by  aeTeral 
writers.  Thus  e.g.  Frazer  {Key  to  Proph.,  p.  80),  quoting  Rom.  11  :  30-32,  adds :  '*  To 
make  the  paraUel  exact,  it  is  meet  that  the  Jews  should  remain  in  unbelief  as  long  as  the 
Gentiles  did.  The  Gentiles  remained  excluded  from  the  ordinances  of  the  true  religion 
for  2000  years,  from  the  caU  of  Abraham  to  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  Jews  must  remain 
in  unbelief  for  the  same  period.'  He  quotes  Hos.  6 :  2,  making  "the  day"  as  2  Pet.  3 :8. 
a  thousand  years.  This  would  give  an  approximative  idea  of  the  duration  of  the  Jewish 
tribulation  and  of  the  relative  nighness  of  the  Kingdom.  And  yet,  for  aught  we  Imow, 
the  time  may  be  shortened  or  lengthened  as  best  suits  the  Divine  pleasure. 
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Proposition  67.  TTie  Kingdom  could  not  therefore  liave  been  set 
vp  at  thai  timey  viz. :  at  the  First  Advent. 

This  is  api)arently  from  Proi)ositioiis  56,  57,  68,  59,  etc.  The 
Kingdom  being  one  with  the  Davidic  throne  and  kingdom,  it  was 
impossible  becanse  of  the  reiection  and  pnnishment  of  the  nation 
for  a  certain  time,  to  establish  it.  "The  tabernacle  of  David" 
reTnains  fallen  down:  the  nation,  invited  nationally,  refused  the 
invitation  becanse  of  the  imposed  condition  of  repentance,  and  now 
other  '*  guests"  must  be  furnished  before  '*  the  feast"  is  enjoyed. 
The  "  nation"  is  not  yet  gathered  ;  one  by  one  the  elect  are  received 
and  adopted,  but  the  time  of  manifestation  has  not  yet  arrived ; 
the  "  nation''  as  a  nation  is  not  yet  exhibited  in  its  nationalized 
form. 

ObH.  1.  In  Matt.  12  :  28  (Luke  11  :  20),  when  the  Jews  had  taken  counsel 
to  kill  Jesus,  He  cast  out  a  devil  and  was  accused  bv  the  Jews  of  perform- 
ing miracles  through  the  power  of  Satan.  In  self-defence,  showmg  that 
this  very  power  was  necessary  ta  Him  who  would  establish  the  Kingdom, 
He  says  :  **  Bui  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood^^  (Luke  :  *'  the 
finger  of  G'orf"),  ^^  then  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  is  cmne  unto  youi*^  (Luke 
^'  u]}on  yo^if^^)  i.e.  it  was  tendered  to  them  on  condition  of  repentance  and 
Christ's  miraculous  power  evinced  the  ability  to  verify  the  offer  of  it. 
Then  the  Jews  sought  a  sign  ;  Jesus  in  reply  severely  rebukes  them,  and 
condemns  that  existing  aeneration,  declaring  that  their  last  state  is  worse 
than  the  first,  i.e.  instead  of  repenting  in  their  already  fallen  condition  and 
rendering  themselves  worthy  of  the  Kingdom  they  became  worse  until  the 
judgments  of  God  (comp.  Barnes  loci)  were  fearfully  poured  out  upon 
them.  How  dreadfully  was  this  verified.  This  indicates  that,  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  nation  as  it  then  existed  and  increased  in  wickedness,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Kingdom  to  be  set  up  as  covenanted.  The  nation  is  not 
morally  prepared  for  the  blessed  Theocratic  ordering.  The  Kingdom  is 
offered  to  tnem  in  virtue  of  their  election  ;  it  has  come  '^unto  or  upon 
them"  both  in  the  tender  and  in  the  manifested  power  and  person  of  the 
Messiah  ;  it  pertains  to  them  because  of  their  covenanted  relationship  ;  it 
is  conditioned  only  by  a  repentance  of  the  nation,  and  this  being  rejected 
by  the  representative,  ruling  men  of  the  nation,  Jesus  censures  them  and 
predicts  their  continued  aim  increasing  fall ;  hence,  as  the  Kingdom  was 
to  be  taken  from  them  (i.e.  the  offer  of  its  establishment  at  that  time  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  pre-eminent  position  assigned  to  the  elect  in  that  King- 
dom was  to  be  given  to  others),  and  as  it  was  to  be  given  to  others  who 
were  not  yet  gaUiered,  it  follows  that  our  Proposition  is  correct. 

Obs.  2.  But  this  taking  away  of  the  Kingdom  from  the  nation  (then  un- 
worthy), and  the  giving  of  it  to  others  (in  a  special  sense,  i.e.  as  inheritors 
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as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  our  argument),  must  not  be  pressed,  as  the 
reader  has  already  been  warned,  to  the  extent  that  the  Kingdom  will  nerer 
again  be  established  with  this  Jewish  nation  restored  to  God's  favor.  For 
this  would  ntiUify  God's  covenants  and  oath,  and  vitmte  ClirisVs  iiiheri- 
tance.  This  is  directly  predicted  :  (1)  The  continued  Jewish  tribulation 
owing  to  sinfulness,  and  (2)  the  final  restoration  of  the  nation,  after  the 

feriod  of  trial,  to  national  greatness.  Leaving  the  proof  for  another 
'reposition,  we,  in  this  connection,  direct  attention  to  Ezek.  ch.  16,  which 
describes  the  first,  intermediate,  and  final  position  of  this  elect  nation. 
Here  we  have  (1)  the  great  goodness  of  God  toward  Jerusalem  ;  (2)  her 
monstrous  sinfulness  even  exceeding  Sodom's  ;  (3)  her  grievous  punish- 
ment ;  (4)  yet  it  is  added  :  **  nevertheless  I  will  revmnber  my  covoiant  with 
thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  I  will  establish  unto  thee  an  everlasting 
covenant, ^^  Thus,  in  virtue  of  God's  covenant  with  that  nation,  we  are 
cautioned  not  to  draw  the  en'oneous  conclusion  that  the  exceeding  and  un- 
paralleled wickedness  of  killing  even  the  Heir,  m\\  forever  withdraw  God's 
covenanted  blessings  from  the  nation. 

Multitudes,  however,  contend  that  God  does  noi  remember  His  covenant ;  theologians, 
unmindful  of  the  express  covenant  relationship  of  this  people,  write — under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Church-Kingdom  theory — as  if  the  covenants  were  of  such  a  nature  that  ihev 
could  be  annulled,  modified,  or  altered.  Ulustrative  of  this  election,  remaining  perpet- 
ual notwithstanding  sinfulness  and  subsequent  punishment,  we  have  a  striking  declara- 
tion in  1  Kings  11  :  39.  When  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  was  rent  from  the  house  of  Dayid, 
God  emphatically  says  :  "And  I  wiU  for  this  afflict  the  seed  of  David,  but  not  forever/' 
For  sinfulness  ten  tribes  (with  consequent  evils)  are  taken  away,  but  it  wUl  not  be  forever; 
the  twelve  tribes  will  again  as  the  seed  of  Abraham  be  reunited.  Jarchi,  on  this  verse, 
says  :  "  when  the  Messiah  comes,  the  Kingdom  shall  be  restored  to  the  house  of  David.'* 
The  reader  can  readUy  recaU  prophecies  which  predict  this  very  removal  of  a  former  sep- 
aration and  an  abiding  union.  To  the  student  the  writer  only  suggests,  that  those  ten 
tribes  can  be  restored  by  God  either  literally  or  if  necessary  by  a  process  of  engrafting 
somewhat  similar  to  what  is  witnessed  in  the  present  elect  ones.  It  is  foolishness  to  limit 
the  power  of  God,  for  either  the  nucleus  of  those  ten  tribes  is  somewhere  preserved,  or 
else  such  a  nucleus  can  be  formed  through  the  exertion  of  the  Divine  pleasure.  It  is  yet 
premature  in  our  argument  to  meet  the  objections  of 'Second  Adventists  (in  periodi<»ls 
and  books),  and  others  (as  Williamson,  see  Lord's  Journal  for  Oct.  1853,  First  Art.),  who 
contend  that  the.  Jews  are  not  in  any  sense  "  the  lawful  heirs  of  the  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant '*  and  wiU  never  again  be  restored  to  their  former  Theocratic  position. 

Obs,  3.  The  Kingdom  could  not  be  set  up,  because  it  required  (accord- 
ing to  the  Theocratic  orderini^  and  the  Davidic  covenant  accepting  and  in- 
corporating it)  a  nation,  and  that  one  the  Jewish  nation  (to  whom  alone  it 
is  covenanted),  before  it  could  be  re-established  in  a  most  glorious  form 
under  the  Messiah.  Nationally  rejected  for  a  time — ^yet  to  continue  the 
seed  of  Abraham  recourse  is  had  to  adopting  individuals  out  of  all  nations 
— until  the  repeal  of  this  rejection  and  of  the  punishment  pertaining  to  it, 
it  is  simply  impossible  to  fulfil  the  covenant  promises  as  written.  To 
spiritualize  those  covenants  as  some  do — to  make  them  conditional  as 
others  do— to  ignore  them  as  many  do,  is  to  make  tlie  most  sacred  of  ail  the 
Divine  Record  unreliable,  and  the  oath  of  Ood,  as  well  as  the  faith  of  believ- 
ing Jews,  of  little  value.  If  the  covenants  teach  any  truth  clearly,  it  is  this : 
that  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  Kingdom  are  inseparably  connected  ; — ^that 
the  one  cannot  possibly  exist  without  the  other.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
during  the  period  of  national  rejection  and  punishment  (i.e.  during  '*  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles,"  and  **  the  treading  down  of  Jerusalem"),  imposed 
on  account  of  sinf  ulness,  the  Kingdom  cannot  be  in  existence. 
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Obs.  4.  The  Kingdom  bein^  thus  postponed,  no  Theocracy  was  estab- 
lished. Men,  indeed,  claim  this  for  the  church,  but  this  is  a  ffrave  mistake 
and  misleading.  Let  the  reader  refer  to  onr  Propositions  on  the  Theocracy 
and  he  will  see  that  the  leading  essential  element,  that  which  constituted  a 
Theocracy,  was  the  fact  that  Ood  condescended  to  act  as  an  earthly  Ruler. 
Now  it  is  self-evident  that  no  such  distinctive  feature  was  inaugurated  at 
the  First  Advent.  It  is  true,  as  Lange  (Com.  Heb.  1  :  5-14,  Doct.  8)  says, 
that  "  the  Christocracy  is  the  fully  unfolded,  world-embracing  form  of  the 
Theocracy''  but  only  at  His  Sec.  Advent  when  He  is  manifested  as  the 
TheocratiC'Damdic  King,  The  Theocratic-monarchy  in  its  covenanted 
form — ^not  spiritualized  out  real  as  predicted — must  be  exhibited  before 
the  Kingdom  can  be  manifested. 


A 
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Proposition  68.   This  Kingdom  is  then  essentially  a  Jewi^i 
Kingdom. 

This  follows  from  the  Abrabamic,  Sinaitic,  and  Davidic  cove- 
nants ;  this  is  uniformly  taught  by  the  Prophets  in  associating  and 
identifying  the  Kingdom  with  the  nationality  of  the  Jews ;  this 
a^ain  is  confirmed  by  the  election  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  oneness 
of  the  Kingdom,  the  preacfting  of  John,  Jesus,  and  the  disciples, 
the  renewed  covenard^  the  offer  of  the  Kingdom,  the  enqrafting  of 
Gentiles,  the  rejection  of  the  nation  only  uniil  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles  are  ended,  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  etc.  The 
whole  tenor  and  analogy  of  Scripture  sustain  this  position  ;  and 
it  is  but  a  weak,  unsatisfactory,  inconsistent  procedure  to  deny 
what  is  so  plainly  the  burden  of  Holy  Writ. 

Such  a  denial  can  only  rest  in  a  destmctiTe  criticism  and  arbitrary  handling  of  tike 
mosA  precimis  covenanted  promises  contained  in  the  Bible.  It  can  only  be  sustained  by  a 
system  of  interpretation  which  constantly,  with  singular  rashness,  asserts  that  the  plain 
grammatical  meaning  of  the  covenants  and  predictions  cannot  possibly  be  maintained. 
Doctrines  are  summarily  disposed  of  by  bestowing  upon  them  the  epithet  **  Jewish  / ' 
and  learned  men  suppose  that  the  doctrines  contained  in  our  faith  receive  their  condem- 
nation by  being  designated  *'  Jewish.**  It  is  a  favorite  phrase  with  some  writers,  and 
scornfully  emphasized,  and  judging  from  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  used,  it  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  to  bring  our  doctrines  into  disrepute  with  unre- 
flecting and  unscholarly  persons.  Let  us  briefly  refer  to  the  reasons  for  employing  this 
phrase  against  us,  and  show  how  inexcusable  and  uncharitable  such  an  exhibition  of 
intended  '*  sarcasm'*  is  in  those  who  profess  the  name  of  Christian.  It  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  indicate  that  our  doctrines  are  erroneous,  thus  making  **  Jewish**  or 
**  Judaic"  an  equivalent  to  **  error.''  Yet  these  same  writers  profess  to  believe  much 
that  is  "  Jewish."  They  believe  what  Jews  said  and  wrote,  they  profess  that  "  salva- 
tion is  of  the  Jews,"  that  Jesus  and  the  apostles  were  Jews,  that  we  Grentiles  are  en- 
grafted upon  the  Jewish  stock,  etc.  Why  then  institute  a  comparison  which,  if  it  has 
any  Iwjical  force,  must  be  antagonistic  to  their  own  faith  and  hope,  founded  so  largely 
upon  what  is  "  Jeio'ish"  f  It  is  used  by  way  of  reproach,  to  stigmatize  our  views  as  if 
they  were  antichristian,  etc.  How  unjust  this  is,  will  appear,  if  such  writers  only  con- 
sider how  largely  they  themselves  are  indebted  to  a  Jewish  source  for  many  of  the  most 
precious  articles  of  their  own  faith.  Gratitude,  to  say  nothing  of  other  motives,  ought 
to  restrain  such  a  usage  of  terms.  It  is  employed  to  hold  others  up  to  ridicule,  to  irri- 
tate, etc.  Bat  this,  in  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent  and  of  the  humble  Biblical  student,  re- 
coils upon  its  authors,  seeing  that  it  seriously  reflects  upon  their  own  appreciation  of 
indebtedness  to  Jews  for  the  sublime  and  saving  truths  of  Christianity.  If  any  doctrine 
of  ours  is  erroneous  and  as  such  stands  related  to  errors  of  the  Jews  (as  Pharisees,  etc.\ 
let  the  fact  be  demonstrated  by  proper  argument,  instead  of  seeking  refuge  in  terms  which 
are  so  general  and  include  so  much  that  is  noble  and  excellent. 

Obs.  1.  It  is  a  standing  proposition,  even  among  some  who  profess  to 
be  defenders  of  Christianity,  that,  as  Renan  {Life  of  Cliristy  p.  373),  ex- 
presses it,  **  the  general  progress  of  Christianity  has  been  to  separate  more 
and  more  from  Judaism,''  and  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  wider  such  a 
separation  is  made,  the  better  for  true  religion.     Everything  distinctively 
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Jewish  is  to  be  sacrificed^  giving  place  to  a  substituted  Oentileism,  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  ;  the  Jewish  view 
18  denoancedy  and  a  wide  departure  substituted  as  better  adapted  to  the 
wisdom,  standing,  etc.,  of  Gentiles. 

This  will  be  met  in  succeeding  propositions.  Briefly  let  ns  trace  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  this  rejection  of  "  Jewish  conceptions,"  this  scornful  usingof  the  term  "  Jew- 
ish,'* (or  as  Ruge  calls  it,  ^^Asiaiisamus'*),  The  apostolic,  and  immediate  succeeding, 
church  was  (as  we  shall  show  Props.  69-75)  intensely  Jewish  in  its  conceptions.  The 
reproach  of  being  Jewish  belongs  to  a  period  later  than  that  distinguished  for  its  pure 
Chiliasm  (comp.  candid  remarks  of  Keander,  Ch,  His,,  vol  1,  p.  294,'  etc.).  The  uniyer- 
sality  and  unity  of  teaching  prohibited  the  usage  of  the  word  in  any  other  than  a  respect- 
ful sense.  But  when  the  general  Milienarian  views  were  attacked  by  Origen  and  others, 
this  state  of  things  changed.  Origen  (L.  2,  c.  12)  says  :  '*  Those  who  deny  the  Mil. 
lennium  are  those  who  interpret  the  sayings  of  the  Prophets  by  a  trope,*'  those  who  main- 
tain the  Mill.  *'  disciples  of  the  letter/'  who  interpret  "  Judaico-sensu,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Jews.' '  From  this  arose  the  reproach,  often  reiterated,  thus  expressed  by  Jerome 
{HUrm,  in  Es.  1.  18  in  Proem,  p.  477  Ed.  Bend.— quoted  by  Prof.  Bush,  MUl.  p.  16)  "  If 
we  understand  Revelation  literally,  wt  musijudnize^'*  etc.  This  usage  was  accelerated  by 
(1)  the  adoption  and  extension  of  the  spiritualistic  Interpretation  ;  (2)  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  the  Papacy  ;  (3)  the  fall,  conduct,  and  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  (4)  Uie 
persecution  of  the  Jews.  In  the  course  of  time  such  was  the  bitterness  against  the  Jews, 
that  everything  **  Jewish"  was  despised.  Of  course  when  Bishops  (even  e.g.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  see  Hocrates  His,  3:cl.,  vii.  13),  persecuted  Jews  it  was  easy  to  discord 
"  Jewish  forms.**  A  variety  of  prejudices  excited  and  fostered  this  anti-Jewish  spirit, 
which  continued  unchecked  for  many  centuries.  In  more  modem  times,  out  of  a  host 
undu]y  biased,  Bemler  may  be  adduced  as  materially  strengthening  the  movement  by 
which  everything  objectionable  is  to  be  discarded  under  the  cry  of  "  Jewish  notions." 
He  even  undermined  the  authority  of  Scripture  under  the  plea  of  its  Jewish  character, 
making  it  local  and  temporary  (Hagenbach,  His.  qf  Doc,  vol.  2,  p.  386),  so  that  Tholuck 
well  remarked  that  '*  he  carried  the  torch  which  kindled  the  conflagration."  Thousands 
of  volumes  are  filled  with  its  spirit,  and  at  times  it  becomes  simply  outrageous,  as  e.g. 
in  Tht  Lyceum  (a  Free  Religionist  periodical  designed  for  the  young,  in  Jan.  No.  1875) 
says  :  "  We  detest  the  thought  of  an  old  Jewish  God  living  in  this  age  of  the  world." 
Multitudes,  however,  who  have  imbibed  this  prejudice  against '*  Jewish  conceptions," 
could  never  be  brought  to  utter  anything  so  disgusting  as  the  Lyceum's  blasphemies. 
Yet  men  of  ability  venture  into  this  direction  of  disparagement,  as  e.g.  Beecher  (as  re- 
ported in  Gn.  Daily  Ouzette,  Nov.  11th,  1874),  who  spoke  slightingly  of  the  Patriarchs  *'  as 
compared  with  the  manhood  we  novo  have,"  etc.  Comment  is  unnecessary  to  such  en. 
dorsement  of  Parkerism,  etc. 

Obs.  2.  It  is  fully  admitted  by  able  writers,  of  all  classes,  that  the  Script- 
ures, taken  iii  their  literal  aspect^  do  expressly  teach  a  Jeivish  Eiufi^dom  ; 
but  our  opponents  contend  that  this  literal  rendering  is  to  be  discarded /or 
a  spiritual  or  mystical  one,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  literal  has  not 
been  verified.  But  we  cannot,  dare  not  thus  receive  the  Word  of  God. 
This  Jewish  form  is  decidedly  in  our  favor  ;  we  accept  of  it  gratefully,  and 
vith  it  of  the  reproach  heaped  upon  it.  For  it  is  Jewish,  based  on  Jetoish 
covenants,  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  the  Jewish  Prophets  and  Apostles,  the 
Jetoish  nationality  connected  with  the  Theocratic  ordering,  and  the  Jewish 
Son  of  Man  in  descent  and  office.  We  would  not  abate  this,  if  we  could, 
believing  it  to  be  indispeyisabJe  in  order  to  preserve  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  the  unity  of  Purpose  in  its  establishment.  The  time  too,  if 
we  are  to  credit  recent  utterances,  has  gone  by  when  sober  reasoning  based 
on  Scripture  is  to  be  set  aside  by  charges  of  doctrine  being  **  too  Jewish,'' 
Able  works,  showing  the  intimate  connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests., 
acknowledging  and  pressing  our  indebtedness  to  that  which  is  **  Jewish," 
are  paving  the  way  for  such  a  result  among  the  pious  thoughtful.     The 
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masses,  indeed,  will  not  be  reached,  but  the  scholarly,  if  also  doYOut,  can- 
not overlook  it. 

We  accept  of  the  intended  reproach  given  by  Herbert  Spencer  (7^  &udu  of  Sociol- 
ogy), when  he  designates  the  New  Test.,  by  the  significant  phrase  *'  The  Jeusisk  New 
Testament."  We  rejoice  in  its  Jewish  cast  as  a  matter  logically  essenticU  to  secnre  core- 
nanted  blessings.  Bnt  when  Sara  S.  Hennell  ( Ohristianiiy  and  fnfidelUy)  declares,  tliat  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  was  '*  a  noble  ontbnrst  of  Jewish  fanaiicism,"  which  oar  times  are  out- 
growing, it  is  only  too  evident  that  she  never  studied  its  connection  with  a  covenanted 
Divine  Purpose^  and  its  continued  vital  relationship  to  *^  the  Hope  of  Israel,**  The  &says 
and  Reviews,  repeating  the  rationalistic  ideas  of  others,  utterly  discards  everything  dis- 
tinctly Jewish  under  the  word  **  JudaiBm/'  and  as  part  of  its  religious  scheme  gives  us  a 
*'  Christianity  withovi  Judaism,"  the  result  of  which  is  to  sever  Christianity  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  Old  Test.  Mansel  in  the  Bampton  Lectures  (p.  287)  remarks,  '*Hr. 
I^owell  in  his  zeal  for  '  Christianity  without  Judaism,'  seems  at  times  to  forget  that  Juda- 
ism, as  well  as  Christianity,  was  a  revelation  from  God."  Powell,  however,  would  soften 
this  objection  by  the  low  estimate  he  takes  of  revelation.  His  contempt  for  *'  Judaical 
origin,"  **  the  Judaical  school,"  and  "  Judaical  Theology,"  includes  of  course  the  veiy 
foundations  of  the  Kingdom,  the  covenants  and  related  predictions.  For  he  opposes 
not  merely  that  which  God  designed  to  be  temporary  under  this  term,  but  tJie  oath-ioand 
promises  of  God  upon  which  Christianity  (as  provisionary,  etc.)  itself  rests.  Let  the 
reader  consider  the  precise  promises  of  the  Jewish  covenants  and  the  Jewish  predictions, 
all  uniting  in  a  glorious  Messianic  Kingdom  under  the  reign  of  a  personal  Son  of  David 
on  a  restored  Theocratic  throne  with  a  Jewish  supremacy,  overthrow  of  enemies,  irresist- 
ible power,  vast  dominion,  etc.,  and  it  is  uUerly  impos^U,  without  a  total  perversion  of 
the  covenants  and  prophecies,  to  separate  the  Jewish  cast  from  Christianity  which  is 
designed  to  prepare  *'  heirs'*  to  inherit  these  promises  and  this  Kingdom  witii  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  It  is  folly  to  ignore,  or  to  deny,  this  Jewish  relationship,  and  in  place 
of  it  attempt  to  make  out  a  fulfilment  of  these  things  in  the  past  history  of  a  figrhting^ 
struggling  Church. 

Obs.  3.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  the  old  prejudice,  originall]^  urged  by 
Celsus  against  the  Jews  as  in  no  special  and  favorable  relationship  to  God, 
should  be  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  many  at  the  present  day  so  that 
everything  tbat  can  be  even  remotely  reduced  to  a  so-called  ^'  Jewish 
form''  or  '*  Jewish  husk"  excites  a  degree  of  bitterness  and  hostility, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  indicates  something  akin  to  the  Gentile  '*  Aigk-- 
mindedness/^  against  which  we  are  cautioned  by  Paul  (Rom.  11). 

In  tracing  (see  note  1)  this  prejudice,  the  old  monkish  and  popish  view  had  much  to 
do  with  its  extension.  To  account  for  its  prevalence  in  more  recent  times,  we  must  also 
look  to  the  results  flowing  from  the  fashion  revived  by  Voltaire  and  others,  viz.  :  of  at- 
tacking Christianity  through  Judaism.  In  resisting  such  attacks  even  good  men  went  too 
far,  separating  Christianity  from  the  Jews,  making  the  former  someUiing  independent 
of  the  latter,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  misjudged  zeal,  manifesting  contempt  toward  every- 
thuig  "  Jewish."  The  rule  of  Jerome,  quoted  under  Prop.  23,  seems  to  have  been  their 
guide  in  the  controversy.  To-day  we  have  books  (e.g.  Benan,  etc.),  circulated,  which 
proclaim  that  Jesus  entertained  respecting  the  Kingdom  "  Jewish  expectations,*'  that 
deceived  Himself  and  His  immediate  followers  ;  works  in  reply  apologetically  admit 
**  the  Jewish  forms' '  either  as  a  necessary  accommodation,  or  as  a  transition  excrescence, 
or  as  something  only  to  be  apprehended  in  a  very  spiritual  sense.  Our  position  is  such, 
that  we  are  not  driven  to  t^t  abject  apologetical  tone,  which,  to  the  triumph  and  delight 
of  unbelievers,  must  either  admit  the  ignorance  of  the  disciples  or  deny  the  express 
words  of  Revelation,  or  engraft  another  and  different  meaning  upon  the  grammatical 
sense.  We  cordially  accept  of  these  **  Jewish  expectations"  (as  found  in  the  B3)le),  and 
show  (1)  their  logical  connection  with  a  consecutive  Plan,  (2)  why  they  have  not  yet  been 
fulfilled,  (3)  when  they  will  be  realized,  (4)  and  what  provision  is  made  for  their  ultimate 
verification.  Surely  the  time  is  passed  with  the  intelligent  **  to"  (so  Paley  justly  said) 
*'  wound  Christianity  through  the  sides  of  Judaism." 

The  charge  of  Celsus  against  the  early  Christians  that  they  deserted  the  ancient  Jewish 
doctrine  (the  exact  reverse  of  unbelieving  objection  of  the  present  day),  is  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  truth,  as  clearly  shown  by  various  writers.    But  is  not  this  apeoification 
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Tirtnallj  correct  when  urged  against  those  who  reject  ike  grammcUuxU  sense  of  the  coTe- 
nants,  Abrahamic  and  Davidic  ?  The  main  doctrines,  which,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  are 
Jewish,  pertaining  to  the  Jewish  nation  as  snch,  cannot  safely  be  excluded  without  en- 
tailing, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  snch  an  accusation.  Chiliasm  idone  refutes  it  by  a 
practical  faith  and  hope. 

Obs.  4.  The  doctrine  of  the  Ein^dom^  arising  from  the  coyenanta,  must, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  essentially  Jewish,  bein^  covenanted  to  a  JeW' 
ish people  (and  engrafted  ones,  the  seed  of  Abraham),  and  standing  related 
to  a  tfetoish  throne  and  Kingdom  (the  incorporated  Theocratic-fiavidic). 
Hence  we  are  prepared  to  accept  of  the  statement  of  Shedd  {His.  Ch. 
Doc),  that  onr  views  were  of  Jewish  origin  (discarding  his  vngenerous 
reference  to  Cerinthus,  with  which  compare  the  candor  of  Neander,  or  the 
Reply  of  Shimeall),  in  a  sense  however  different  from  his  own  ;  also,  of 
Mosheim  {Covk  de  Rebus  Chris.,  p.  721),  that  they  were  derived  from  the 
Jewish  views  of  the  Kingdom  ;  or,  of  Walch  {His.  of  Her.,  vol.  2,  p.  143), 
that  they  are  of  Biblicm  origin,  sustained  by  the  Apoc,  and  explaiiisd  by 
Jewish  opinions.  A  multitude  of  writers,  either  nonestly  or  in  scorn, 
attribute  to  it  (viz.  :  our  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom)  a  Jewish  origin  (as  e.g. 
Prop.  Bush  in  Millennium  ; — Dr.  Hodge  in  ^ys.  Div.,  vol.  3,  makes  it  an 
objection,  so  also  many  of  our  Reviews,  books  written  in  opposition  to  us, 
etc.),  and  this  is  asserted  by  way  of  evidence  to  indicate  weakness,  but  we 
receive  as  corroborative  of  real  strength  and  unity.  The  most  learned  the- 
ologians (as  we  shall  quote  hereafter)  are  beginning  to  see  this,  and 
acknowledge  our  doctrine  to  be  a  legitimate  outgrowtri  from  that  which 
preceded  it. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sprecher,  translator  of  Dr.  Domer,  informed  me  that  Domer  fuUy  admits 
Chiliasm  to  be  a  legitimate  historical  reality,  and  not  merely  derived  from  Jewish  con- 
ceptions that  are  to  be  discarded.  Many  begin  to  occupy  a  similar  position.  Even  un- 
belief (as  e.g.  Potter  in  The  Genius  of  Christianity  and  iree  Religion)  declares  "  Christian- 
ity to  be  developed  Judaism,"  basing  it  upon  the  fact  that  the  link  between  Jesus  and 
the  Hebrew  people  is  found  in  **  the  Messianic  idea,"  as  given  in  **  the  Jewish  prophets 
and  literature.  *' 

Obs.  5.  The  Lord  Jesns  Christ  is  to-day  as  much  *'  the  King  of  the 
Jews*^  as  He  was  when  the  superscription  was  placed  upon  the  cross. 
This  title  pre-etiiinently  belongs  to  Him  as  the  covenanted  Davidic  Son,  as 
the  promised  llieocratic  King,  and  we  hail  its  association  with  the  cross, 
inasmuch  as  it  proclaims  the  assurance  that  the  malignity  of  His  enemies, 
resulting  in  His  death,  cannot  and  will  not  remove  His  rightful  claim  to 
the  position  of  Jewish  King,  So  long  as  we  have  such  a  Kin^  of  Jewish 
birth  and  the  legal  Heir  of  the  Jewish  throne  and  Kingdom,  it  is  unbecom- 
ing to  employ  the  term  '^  Jewish**  in  any  other  than  a  respectful  sense. 

Obs.  6.  To  illustrate,  aside  from  the  covenants  and  reasoning  already 
given,  how  intensely  Jewish  this  Kingdom  is,  we  refer  (by  way  of  anticipa- 
tion) the  reader  to  two  or  three  particulars.  (1)  At  the  restoration  of  this 
Jewish  nation,  while  Oentile  nations  shall  experience  great  blessedness,  the 
supremacy  among  all  nations  is  accorded  to  the  Jewish  nation,  as  e.g.  Micah 
4  .  8,  and  7  :  15-20  ;  Zeph.  3  :  14-20  ;  Zech.  chs.  10,  12,  14,  etc^ :  (comp. 
Prop.  114).  (2)  Jerusalem  shall  be  wonderfully  exalted  in  that  day,  as  e.g. 
Zech.  8:3;  Jer.  3  :  17  ;  Joel  3  :  17  ;  Isa.  24  :  23,  etc.^  (3)  Tlie  land  itself 
shall  bo  highly  honored,  as  e.g.  Ezek.  36  :  34,  36  ;  Isa.  51  :  3  ;  Zech.  2  :  12  ; 
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Isa.  60  :  15  and  62  :  4,  etc.  To  separate  these  predictions  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  Jewish  nation,  is  a  destroying  of  their  consistency  and 
force,  for  the  same  identical  nation,  Jerusalem,  and  land  that  was  suffering 
under  Gentile  dominion,  is  to  enjoy  such  honor  and  happiness.  To  apply 
these  predictions  to  another  and  mystical  nation,  city,  and  land  is  to  make 
the  threats  all  **  Jewish'*  and  the  blessings  all  of  a  Gentile  nature  ; — which 
procedure  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  well-founded  laws  of  language.  Hence 
we  reject  it  as  unwarranted,  deceptive,  a  degradation  of  the  election,  and 
as  virtually  making  Ood  unfaithftd  to  oath-bound  promises.^ 

*  Even  Kenan  (Life  of  Jeaua,  p.  56)  notices  the  predictions  in  this  style  :  **  that  one 
day  Jerusalem  wonid  be  the  Capital  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  the  human  race  would 
become  Jewish,*'  etc.  The  last  remark  he  no  doubt  founds  on  the  Jewish  supremacy  and 
Theocratic  rule  of  Dayid's  Son,  but  it  is  not  quite  accurate  seeing  that  Gentile  nations 
are  predicted  as  continuously  existing,  acknowledging  and  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
such  a  rule.     Comp.  Prop.  168. 

>  The  anti-Judaic  spirit  manifested  by  Neander,  himself  a  Jew,  has  been  noticed  by 
others.  Thus  e.g.  the  writer  of  the  art  on  **  Neander"  {North  BrU,  Revieu),  Feb.  1851), 
observes  :  "  His  phiaseology,  his  ideas,  his  principles,  bear  no  trace  whatever  of  a  Jew- 
ish origin,  if,  indeed,  the  violence  of  the  reaction  be  not  the  best  proof  that  he  was  s 
Jew.  This  has  told  for  good,  by  leading  him  always  to  exalt  spirit  above  form,  the  in- 
ward principle  above  the  outward  manifestation,  the  religion  of  the  heart  above  ceremo- 
nial worship.  It  has  sometimes  tMfor  evil,  by  making  him  often  confound  spiritual  Juda- 
ism with  formal  Pharisaism."  To  this  we  add  :  it  told  largely  for  evil,  seeing  that 
moulded  by  his  philosophy,  it  prevented  him  from  observing  the  continued  and  ever- 
abiding  relationship  that  Christianity  sustains  to  pure  Judaism  in  its  covenants  and 
prophecies.  (Comp.  Dr.  Shaff's  remarks  on  Neander  in  His.  Apos.  l^urch.)  Multitudes 
assume  his  position.  On  the  other  hand,  eminent  writers,  who  themselves  advocate 
Ghiliasm,  use  expressions,  which  are  liable  to  misapprehension.  Thus  e.g.  Dr.  Domer 
{Person  qf  Christ,  vol.  1,  p.  408)  says  :  **  Christian  Cmliasm,  so  far  from  being  derivable 
from,  may  in  part  be  more  justly  regarded  as  a  polemic  against,  Judaism  on  the  part  of 
Christianity.  This,  in  particular,  is  its  character,  when  it  has  apparently  borrowed 
most  features  from  Judaism.'*  Domer  here  evidently  refers  to  one  form  of  Judaism  lim- 
ited to  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  (and  Rabbinical  traditions), 
which  Chiliasm  unrelentingly  opposed,  and  then  to  a  broader  form  which  embraced  the 
covenants  and  promises,  adopted  by  Chiliasm.  Now  many  persons  make  "  Judaism** 
and  "  Jewish"  synonymous  with  the  contracted  form,  and,  prejudiced,  are  unable  to  ap- 
preciate the  higher  form,  and  the  depth  and  preciousness  of  its  many  promises.  There 
is  a  Judaism  founded  on  the  temporary  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  economy  and  the  tia- 
ditions  of  the  past,  which  is  irreconcilable  with  our  doctrine  of  the  i&ngdom  ;  and 
there  is  a  Judaism  grounded  upon  the  Abrahamio  and  Davidic  covenants,  and  the 
promises  to  the  nation,  which  i^  inseparably  connected  with  our  belief — indeed,  is  /tuv- 
damerUai  to  it    The  Props,  on  the  election  24,  and  56-65,  alone  evidence  this  union. 
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Proposition  69.  The  death  of  Jems  did  not  remove  the  owtion 
entertained  by  the  disciples  and  apostles  concerning  the  Ring- 
doni. 

It  is  asserted  in  numerous  works  that  the  death  of  Jesus  caused 
such  an  immediate  revolution  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  that  it 
destroyed  all  their  anticipations  of  the  expected  restored  Davidic 
Kingdom.  This  is  done  without  due  reHection,  seeing  that  it  is 
opposed  by  the  plainest  statement. 

Thus  e.g.  Barnes  {Cam,  Acts  1  :  9),  eager  to  set  aside  the  Jewish  faith  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Israel  as  expressed  by  the  disciples  in  Acts  1  :  6,  affirms  the  following  :  "  If  their  Sav- 
iour was  in  luaveih  it  settled  the  question  abont  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom.  It  was  clear 
that  it  was  not  designed  to  be  a  temporal  Kingdom."  Thns  the  ascension,  and  the 
ignoring  of  the  postponement,  is  made  the  basis  for  denying  the  grammaticaUy  expressed 
fulfilment  of  covenant  and  prophecy,  and  for  sustaining  a  spiritualizing  system  1  That 
the  Messiah  being  now  "  in  heaven"  does  not  '*  settle  tiie  question  about  ttm  nature  of 
the  Kingdom"  for  Barnes,  is  self-evident  from  the  singular  variety  of  Kingdoms  that  he 
has  introduced,  and  which  we  quote  under  Prop.  3.  Sara  S.  Hennell  ( TTi&ughis  in  Aid 
to  Fhith)t  takes  the  ultra  view  that  Jesus,  "  the  noble  enthusiast,"  influenced  by  deep 
feeling  aroused  by  prophecy  and  his  surroundings,  ambitiously  undertook  the  mighty 
project  of  establishing  a  Kingdom — **  conceive  the  grandeur  of  it ;  to  bring  down  a  reign 
of  righteousness  on  earth  !"— but  he  failed  through  his  enemies,  died  *'  a  martyr*'  to  his 
ambition,  and  brfore  his  death  taught  his  followers  **tofxaU  their  hopes  on  heaven.**  She 
eulogizes  the  '*  urtistio  beauty,"  the  **  nobleness"  of  Jesus  while  making  him  a  mistaken 
enthusiast,  a  fiunatic  and  deceiver,  and  concludes  as  a  deduction  from  her  unhistorical  por- 
traiture of  Him  and  her  confessed  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  His  life  and  their  basis  in  the 
covenants,  that  the  origin  of  Christianity  can  be  traced  to  natural  causes,  for  "  there  is 
unfolded  in  one  unbroken  stream,  the  most  marvellous,  though  strictly  natural,  chapter  in 
the  world's  experience."  From  temporal  visions  Jesus  turned  to  spiritual,  and  His  death 
enforced  the  latter.  But  this  does  not  satisfy  some,  for  they  see  that  the  death  of 
Jesus  did  not  remove  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Eangdom,  and  hence  they  look  around  to  find 
another  foxmder  of  Christianity  and  select  the  Apostle  Paul.  Thus  e.g.  Schlessinger 
{The  Historical  Jesus  of  Nazareth),  sJtter  exhibiting,  more  or  less  correctly,  the  Messianic 
idea  as  it  existed  in  the  Jewish  nation  through  the  prophets,  concludes,  in  view  of  the 
New  Test,  testimony,  that  "  Jesus  was  nothing  but  a  Jew,"  the  disciples  being  the  same, 
and  then,  by  the  grossest  perversion  of  Paul's  teachings,  makes  the  Christian  system  to 
originate  wiUi  Paul,  who  boldly  cut  tibe  new  religion  loose  from  its  parent  trunk,  Judaism. 
We  shall  show  again  and  again,  by  quoting  Paul  fre<|uently,  that  he  entertained  fuUy  and 
complete  the  Jewish  view  of  the  Kingdom,  and  with  all  the  other  teachers,  located  its 
estaolishment  at  the  Sec.  Advent.  The  death  of  Jesus  made  no  change  in  the  Kingdom 
preached  by  His  followers. 

Obs,  1.  It  is  tnio  that  the  death  of  Jesus  (notwithstanding  the  intima- 
tions preTiously  giyen,  as  seen  in  Props.  58,  66,  etc.)  must  have  placed 
them  in  a  perplexed  attitude,  and  must,  before  His  resurrection,  have 
appeared  contradictory  to  their  expectations.  This  much  the  record  inti- 
mates. The  question  hoio  to  reconcile  this  sad  event  with  their  continued 
view  of  covenant  and  prophecy  pressed  them  heavily.  Not  appreciating 
the  necessity  (in  more  respects  than  one)  of  that  death  to  seal  the  covenant 
and  make  its  fulfilment  (as  e.g.  in  the  triumph  over  death)  possible,  tho 
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qnestion  ^wonld  natnrallj  arise,  Iww  can  this  Kingdom  be  established  when 
tne  King,  David's  Son,  Himself  yields  to  death?  Still  the  faith  in  the 
wonderful  words  and  works,  clouded  by  this  distressing  event,  was  susp 
tained  in  a  measure  by  the  astonishing  death  itself  and  the  things  con- 
nected therewith,  while  the  resurrection,  restoring  the  Messiah  to  them, 
reconfinned  that  faith  in  His  ability,  etc.^  to  fulfil  ths  covenants  and 
Prophets,  so  that  it  ever  after  shone  forth  with  undiminished  strength  and 
lustre. 

Nast  ( Com.  Matt.  16  :  21-28),  f oUowing  othen,  gives  this  as  a  reason,  why  Jesna  pre- 
dicted His  own  death  and  restirreotion  :  ''This  very  announcement  was  intended  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  their  carnal  Messianic  expectations,"  i.e.  the  same  ''  carnal  '*  expec- 
tations thai  Ihey  preached  !  Snch  a  reason  is  purely  imaginative,  and  derogatory  to  Uie 
truth.  If  so  designed  (which  we  utterly  deny)  it  signaHy  failed  with  these  inspired  men, 
seeing  that  even  c^Ur  His  death  they  entertained  them.  Nast  himself  (Oom.  Matt 
11  :  1-6,  etc.)  admits  that  the  death  itself  did  not  remove  them,  for  he  undertakes  to 
correct  the  preachers  that  Jesus  trained,  and  informs  us  that  before  and  immediately 
after  the  ascension  the  apostles  had  still  very  partial  or  meagre  ideas  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

Obs.  2.  If  writers  are  correct  in  their  deductions  of  the  effects  of  Christ's 
death  in  revolutionizing  the  minds  of  the  disciples,  then  there  ought  to  be 
— if  it  was  a  result  intended  by  Divine  Providence — a  distinct  announce- 
vient  of  the  same  in  the  New  Test.  We  ought  to  find  (1)  that  they  had 
been  mistaken  in  their  previous  apprehensions  of  the  Kingdom,  and  (2) 
that  the  death  of  Jesus  and  eyents  following  indicated  this  to  them.  But 
Clothing  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  record,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
infer  it. 

We  append  a  specimen  of  the  contradictions  in  which  those  are  involved,  who  main- 
tain that  Christ's  death  removed  an  erroneous  view  of  the  Kingdom  from  the  apostles' 
minds.  Thus  e.g.  Barnes,  Com.  Acts  1  :  6  contends  that  *'  the  apostles  had  entertained 
the  common  opinion  of  the  Jews  about  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Messiah,"  etc. 
He  then  informs  us  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  calculated  to  **  effectuaUy  check  and 
change  their  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,"  etc.  (He  does  not  seem 
to  notice  how,  if  the  disciples  were  in  error,  this  reflects  upon  the  Master  who  then— if 
Barnes  is  correct — sent  them  forth  and  allowed  them  to  preach  error.)  In  all  this  Barnes 
overlooks  his  own  comments  in  other  places.  Thus  on  Matt.  13  :  11  *'  because  it  is  given 
to  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of  heaven  but  to  them  it  is  not  given,*'  he  professes  that 
to  the  disciples  it  was  given  to  know  the  truth  respecting  the  Kingdom,  but  not  to  others. 
How  can  his  comment  on  the  latter  passage  be  true,  if  his  comment  on  Acts  1  : 6  is 
correct  ?  Commentators,  m  ich  admired,  afford  many  such  palpable  antagonisms,  and 
this  largely  detracts  from  their  many  exceUences. 

Obs.  3.  For  fche  present  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  single  passage  which 
amply  proves  our  Proposition  ;  others  will  be  added  as  we  proceed.  The 
death  of  Jesus  took  place  ;  His  resurrection  occurred  ;  He  remained  after 
His  resurrection  with  those  previously  sent-forth  preachers  of  the  Kingdom 
^^  forty  days,  a^nd  speaking  of  the  thinas  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  ofUod^' 
(Acts  1  : 3).  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  conceive,  when  the  Kingdom  was 
the  principal  topic  of  conversation,  that  if  these  apostles  were  still  ignorant 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  Kingdom  and  Christ's  death  was  to  be  the 
medium  for  their  enlightenment,  some  decided  information  to  remove  the 
alleged  "  error"  was  not  granted  to  them  during  these  forty  days.  The 
tenor  of  the  narrative  shows  that  in  all  their  conversations  respecti}ig  the 
Kingdom  nothing  was  said  that  changed  the  faith  of  the  apostles.  Thej 
still  held  the  belief  that  they  had  authoritatively  preached.    The  proof  is 
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found  in  the  question  (v.  6),  ^'Lord,  wilt  TIiou  at  tins  time  restore  again 
the  Kingdom  to  Israel  ?"  This  is  admitted  by  all — twy  reluctantly  indeed 
by  some  commentators  and  writers' — to  mean  that  they  still  believed  in  a 
restoration  of  the  Dayidio  throne  and  Kingdom  under  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah.  The  reply  of  Jesus,  as  we  already  nad  occasion  to  observe,  .con- 
firms  their  belief  ;  for  instead  of  rejecting  their  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
fengdom.  He  takes  that  for  granted  as  substantially  correct,  and  ojily 
refers  to  the  time  when  it  should  again  be  restored  to  Israel  as  something 
reserved  by  the  Father,  thus  meeting  the  question  proposed  which  related 
to  the  time,* 

1  Aside  from  the  nnwiUing  concessioim  found  in  onr  anii-MIllenarian  commentaries, 
it  is  sufficient  to  direct  the  reader  to  the  statements  of  Brooks'  {El.  of  Proph.  Inter.,  p. 
62,  etc.)  showing  that  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with  our  views  are  forced  to  admit 
in  this  place  a  still  believed  in  national  restoration  of  the  Jews.  Bo  e.g.  **  Goyinus  the 
Jesxdt,  in  his  comment  on  Acts  1  : 6,  says  that  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Theoph- 
ilus,  Alexandrinus,  Augustine,  Bede' '  understood  it.  Indeed,  an  interminable  list  might 
be  produced,  but  are  unnecessary,  as  we  give  many  under  various  propositions. 

'  Fairbaim  {On  Proph.,  p.  383),  presses  this  passage  beyond  its  intent,  when  he  makes 
it  an  absolute  measure  of  the  future  *^  condition  of  we  church  as  regards  her  knowledge 
of  coming  epochs  in  her  history, "  which  "  could  not  be  annulled  by  any  subsequent  in- 
formation on  the  subject."  This  is  certainly  a  bold  assertion,  in  the  face  of  additional 
communications  being  afterward  given  relating  to  epochs  of  time,  when  he  himself,  a 
few  sentences  on,  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  Apocalypse  does  give  us  an  idea  of 
intervals  of  time,  etc.  Agreeing  with  fairbaim  that  the  exact  day4Lnd  hour  is  un- 
known, and  that  we  can  only  approximatively  know  the  periods  of  xUtimate  fulfilment, 
yet  we  firmly  believe,  from  the  information  imparted  and  the  signs  given,  that  this  ap- 
proximation is  more  "  than  probable  grounds  of  expectation."  This,  after  all,  Fairbaim 
virtually  admits,  for  on  p.  182  is  the  remark,  '*  He  gives  certain  signs  of  the  approach- 
ing destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  His  own  personal  return  to  the  world,  by  uie  care- 
ful consideration  of  which  His  foUowers  might  not  be  taken  tofuiwares  by  either  event." 
But  we  must  not  anticipate  (see  Props.  173  and  174). 

Obs,  4.  The  conversation  between  Jesus  and  the  disciples  pertaining  to 
the  Kingdom,  and  the  question  of  the  latter  just  before  the  ascension,  most 
effectually  disproves  the  assertions  of  eminent  writers  that  the  Kingdom 
icas  already  established  sometime  in  the  ministry  or  life  of  Jesus  (Prop.  56). 
The  narrative  given  by  Luke  unmistakably  proves  that  such  tneories  are 
incorrect,  since  the  apostles — hearers  and  preachers,  and  confidants — kneto 
nothing  whatever  of  such  an  already  established  Kingdom.  Their  preach- 
ing, instructions,  etc.,  manifest  that  they  had  not  even  the  most  distant 
idea  of  such  an  important  measure  if  it  had  really  existed.  It  is  impossible 
to  credit  such  theories  over  against  the  direct  testimony  of  men,  who,  of  all 
persons  living,  were  the  most  likely  to  know  and  express  the  truth. 

Strange  that  learned  men  and  able  theologians  can  find  a  covenanted  Kingdom  ex- 
isting (even  if  it  is  one  in  the  heart)  during  the  ministry  of  Christ,  when  the  apostles,  at 
this  most  favorable  period,  were  MiierUj  unconscious  of  tiie  same.  Whom  shall  we  credit — 
preachers  appointed  by  Jesus  Himself  and  under  His  special  instruction,  or  those  who 
flatly  contradict  the  apostles*  knowledge  at  this  stage  of  historical  development  ?  We 
give  some  illustrations  of  the  mode  of  handling  the  divine  statements.  Brown  (6bm. 
Acts  1:6),  after  intimating  without  a  pariide  of  proof  that  Jesus  (v.  3)  had  imparted  in- 
struction respecting  a  spiritual  Kingdom,  tells  us  (v.  6),  **  Doubtless  their  carnal  views 
of  Messiah's  Kingdom  had  by  this  time  been  modified,  though  how  far  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  But  as  they  plainly  looked  for  some  restoration  of  the  Kingdom  to  Israel,  so  they 
are  neither  rebuked  nor  contradicted  on  this  point. "  The  apostles  then  had  previously 
preached  a  carnal  Kingdom,  and  they  still  retained  a  portion  of  it,  but  with  it  aU,  Brown 
conjectures,  they  had  some  glimmering  of  Brown's  spiritual  Kingdom  !  How  does  he 
reconcile  this  charge  of  carnality  with  his  comment  on  Matt.  3  :  2  where  he  says  :  "  A 
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Kingdom  for  whioh  repentance  was  the  proper  preparation  behooved  to  be  essentially 
spiritaal"  (overlooking  that  when  the  Theocracy,  a  civil  and  religions  organization,  was 
established  it  also  demanded  the  confession  of  sin  and  repentance),  when  the  very  men 
appointed  to  nrge  this  repentance,  failed  to  acknowledge  it.  So  Killen  {The  Andeni 
ChureK  P*  190)  follows  the  prevailing  track.  After  previonsly  informing  ns  how  JesuB 
apeciaUy  instructed  and  trained  preachers,  who  held  that  which  **was  vagne  as  well  as 
mach  that  was  visionary"  concerning  the  Kingdom  (the  very  thing  they  were  to  prea<^)t 
he  then  gravely  informs  us,  without  the  slightest  proof,  that  "  during  the  interval  between 
the  resurrection  and  ascension, "  the  apostles  so  profited,  because  He  **  then  opened 
their  nnderstanding,"  that  **  the  true  nature  of  Glirist's  Kingdom  loas  now  fut^dis^ 
dosed  to  them,"  and  this  he  repeatedly  tells  ns  is  **  the  spiritual  Kingdom"  now  estab- 
lished. But  where  is  the  evidence  of  this  gross  ignorance  and  this  sndden  enlighten- 
ment ?  It  is  simply  and  solely  ifnagirvary,  and  thus  introduced  to  give  his  modem  ideas 
an  apparent  Scriptiuul  support.  Much  of  this  loose  writing  exists.  Others  in  reference 
to  this  interval  are  more  cautious,  as  e.g.  Scott  ( Com.  loci),  who,  however  unwilling  is 
forced  to  say  :  *'  But,  notwithstanding  ail  which  He  had  taught  them,  they  still  enter- 
tained some  thoughts  of  a  temporal  Kingdom,"  and  these  expectations,  he  informs  us, 
were  eradicated  on  and  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  interval  is  thus  given  to  us  with- 
out an  effort  to  retain  it ;  and  it  poorly  accords  with  various  comments,  on  events  and 
sayings  preceding  it,  found  in  his  commentary.  It  is  sad  to  find  so  many  writers  of 
ability  (as  e.g.  Ebrard,  Gosp.  His.,  p.  332,  etc..  Art.  **  Offices  of  Christ "  in  M'Clintock 
and  Story's  Cyclop.),  who  dedare  that  during  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  He  and  the  disciples 
taught  that  **the  Kingdom  of  God  had  come,**  **  was  come,**  when  the  record  ao  flatly 
contradicts  the  nsage  of  such  language,  and  the  preachers,  who  are  stated  to  have  said 
so,  were  utterly  unconscious  of  any  such  a  Kingdom  established,  even  during  this  intervoL 
It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  such  contradictory  presentations  to  the  simple  facts  as  ap- 
preciated by  others.  Thus  Bev.  Andrew  Fausset,  the  Commentator,  in  our  *'  Lord's 
Prophecies"  {Christ.  Herald,  Ap.  10th,  1879),  refers  to  **  Eepent  ye,  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand,*'  and  then  asking  why  this  Kingdom  did  not  immediately  appear,  cor- 
rectly answers  by  a  reference  to  the  non-repentance  and  unbelief  of  the  nation,  as  proven 
by  the  address  of  Jesus,  Matt.  23  :  37-39,  saying,  **  these  words  indicate  that  the  unbe- 
lief of  the  Jews  cansed  the  postponement  at  Christ's  Kingdom."  Such  a  position  enables 
us  to  receive  Acts  1  :  6,  and  kindred  passages,  without  degrading  the  disciples  and  apos- 
tles into  *'  carnal  "  believers,  etc.  The  aposdes  were  not  '*  ignorant  and  mistaken*'  at 
this  period,  and  we  may  well  believe,  that  the  question  was  actuated  by  the  honor  and 
glory  it  would  bring  to  their  Master,  by  the  personal  interest  they  felt  in  it,  owing  to  the 
specific  promise  of  rulership  in  it,  and  by  the  blessing,  according  to  prediction,  it  wonid 
prove  to  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  world.  It  was  just  such  a  question  as  hearts  fuU  of 
love,  faith,  and  hope  would  suggest  with  a  resurrected  Messiah  before  them.  The  ques- 
tion vindicates  their  deep  interest  in  *'  the  Christship"  of  Jesus,  and  His  answer  cor^rms 
their  confidence  in  Him. 
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Proposition  70.  The  apostles^  aftefi'  Chriafs  ascension^  did  not 
preachy  eitker  to  Jeios  or  Gentiles^  that  the  Kingdom  was  estab- 
lisJied. 

They  could  not  consistently  preach  that  it  was  established,  be- 
cause (1)  the  covenant  forbids  it,  the  express  terms  of  it  not  being 
verified  ;  (2)  the  rejection  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Jews  and  its  con- 
sequent postponement  during  "  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,"  forbids 
it ;  (3)  the  seed  of  Abraham  to  whom  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  given 
not  being  yet  gathered  out,  forbids  it ;  and'  (4)  the  non-arrival  of 
the  Sec.  Advent  forbids  it. 

It  is  painful  to  notice  how  our  recent  apologetical  writers  (as  e.g.  Bow,  Ck,  Evidences, 
Bampton  LeciureSt  1877),  while  not  denying  a  fntnre  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  make  the 
MesQianio  prophecies  to  be  mainly  realized  at  the  First  Advent  and  in  the»Ch.  Ghnrch. 
This  is  a  grave  mistake,  vlteiiy  opposed  to  the  covenants,  prophecies,  and  teachings  of 
the  apostles,  all  of  which  point  ns  to  the  Sec.  Advent  for  the  astounding  and  most  joyful 
Messianic  manifestations.  Such  an  error,  if  entertained,  vitiates  any  system  of  belief, 
and  weakens^the  defence  of  Christianity  itself,  because  it  perverts  and  misapplies  Script- 
ure and  the  Gospel  History.  Many  Pre-Millenarians  (as  e.g.  Dr.  Nast  in  Art.  **  Christ's 
MiU.  Beign,"  West.  Ch.  Advocate,  July  23d,  1879)  hold  that  a  "  Kingdom  of  grace"  was 
established  in  the  Church  (which  they  also  designate  "  new  dispensation,"  etc.),  or  in 
the  heart  of  believers  (a  spiritual  Kingdom),  but  hold  that  this  is  to  give  place  to  "  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ"  in  its  full  covenanted  and  proper  prophetic  sense,  viz.  :  *'  an  undis- 
puted Theocracy  on  the  earth."  "While  we  feel  compelled,  logically  awd  iScripturaJly  (as  we 
shall  show  in  detail),  to  reject  this  view  as  untenable  and  misleading,  yet  it  is — in  view 
of  the  unity  of  Scripture  being  more  largely  preserved  by  it— immensely  preferable  to 
the  prevailing  theories  on  the  subject.  Those  holding  to  this  opinion  are  self -contra- 
dictory, which  is  evidenced  by  the  following  illustration.  In  their  comments  on  Matt. 
3  :  2  they  already  find  this  Kingdom  of  grace,  but  coming  to  Acts  1  :  6  it  is  postponed 
to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  when  we  come  to  that  period,  we  find  the  Kingdom  in- 
ferred—the Church  established  being  simply  preparatory.  Because  Jesus  is  Uie  Mes- 
siah, it  does  not  follow  that  He  now  fills  the  covenanted  and  predicted  position  assigned 
to  Him  ;  men  hastily  conclude  that  He  does  (a  multitude  of  writers  assert  it,  and  make 
it  fundamental  in  their  system),  but  we  show  from  the.  Scriptures,  step  by  step,  that  we 
have  to  wait  for  the  ISec.  Advent  before  the  Messianic  manifestation  in  connection  with  the 
Kingdom  can  be  realized. 

Obs.  1.  Onr  entire  ar^ment  thus  far  (with  additional  reasons  that  will 
be  advanced)  does  nofc  allow  us  to  entertain  any  other  opinion  than  the  one 
stated  in  the  Proposition.  After  the  declarations  oi  Jesus  that  **  the 
house"  (Davidic)  would  remain  desolate  until  His  return,  that  He  would 
leave,  remain  away  for  an  indefinite  time,  that  the  Kingdom  was  connected 
with  His  coming  again,  etc.,  it  is  reasonable  to  look  for  a  corresponding 
style  of  preaching  in  His  chosen  witnesses.  This  we  find  in  such  profusion 
that  it  IS  a  favorite  charge  with  infidels  (as  Strauss,  Bauer,  Senan,  etc.) 
that  the  apostles  still  adhered  to  **  tJie  Jerohh  ideas  of  the  Kingdoin^^  j  the 
apologists  (as  Neander,  etc.)  admit  that  "  Jewish  forms"  were  retained. 
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but  contend  that  these  were  to  be  (alas  !  how  true)  gradually  obliterated  in 
"  the  developing  consciousness  of  the  church." 

Many  writers  of  the  Tiibingen  Bchool  and  others,  regarding  Christianity  as  the  result- 
ant of  a  Petrine  and  Pauline  development,  attempt  to  distinguish  between  these  periods. 
The  Petrine  being  essentially  Jewish  is  the  prevailing  type  of  Christianity  during  the 
first  period,  but  was  finally  displaced  and  absorbed  by  the  Pauline,  which  is  regarded  as 
more  anti-Jewish.     In  this  way  they  endeavor  to  account  (overlooking  the  Alexandrian 
and  Gnostic  influence)  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  notions  of  the  Kingdom,  al- 
though aU  admit  that  even  the  Pauline  and  Johannine  are  not  entirely  freed  from  "  a 
Jewish  cast.'*     Unfortunately  not  only  Rationalistic  but  prominent  defenders  of  Chris- 
tianity (as  Neander,  Nevin,  etc. ),  have  seized  upon  this  Petrine  and  Pauline  theory,  and 
incorpoirated  it  into  their  own  line  of  apologetics,  under  its  shelter  apologizing  for  the 
modern  view  of  the  Kingdom  being  so  different  from  that  of  the  early  Church.     (Comp. 
Props.  72,  74,  75,  76. )     This  is  done  at  the  expense  of  concessions,  which,  to  say  the  leak, 
vitiate  or  lessen  apostolic  authority.     Every  theory  of  this  kind  forgets  that  to  Peter 
was  first  specially  committed  the  keys  of  this  Kingdom  both  to  Jew  and  Gentile  (comp. 
Prop.  64),  and  that  from  this  circumstance  alone  he  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  Paul  or 
John.    Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  one  to  whom  such  keys  were  entrusted,  should  be 
ignorant  of  the  Kingdom  to  an  extent  that  requires  another's  services  to  set  it  right  ? 
No  !  the  whole  theory — hypothetical — introduces  an  uncalledfor,  and  unproven,  antago- 
nism between  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  (comp.  Prop.  187-8),  which  only  exists  in  a 
philosophical  conceit.     Differences  in  characteristic  writing,  in  witnessing  statements, 
manner  of  presenting  truth,  exist  between  Peter,  John,  and  Paul,  but  none  in  doctrine^ 
or  in  the  truth  itself,  or  in  the  teachings  concerning  the  Kingdom.     On  the  subject  of 
the  Kingdom  they  were  a  unit,  and  none  of  the  differences  aUuded  to  (as  e.g.  in  Paul's 
laying  so  much  stress  on  justification  by  faith,  rendered  necessary  by  his  special  mis- 
sion to  Gentiles  to  secure  their  engrafting,  or,  in  his  portrayal  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  made  incumbent  by  the  same,  etc.),  are  of  a  nature  to  form  an  antagonism 
between  them.     This  is  seen  from  our  line  of  argument,  enabling  us  to  quote  as  fred^ 
from  Paul  as  we  do  from  Peter.     This  divine  unity  of  doctrine  is  essential  to  their  char- 
acter as  witnesses  ;  for  just  so  soon  as  we  admit  that  in  any  important  doctrine  (as  that 
of  the  Kingdom)  any  one  of  the  apostles  was  in  error  (however  apologetically  and  phil- 
osophically presented  so  as  not  to  shock  our  sense  of  propriety),  then  his  testimony  is  low- 
ered to  a  m:re  human  standard.     Even  if  men  endeavor  to  screen  such  an  one,  charge- 
able with  missouception,  from  ignorance  and  of  bearing  false  witness,  by  saying  that  un- 
der **  the  Jewish  form"  or  **  Jewish  husk"  there  was  still  "  a  germ"  (invisibly  amaU)  of 
truth,  which  must  pass  through  a  process  of  development  before  it  can  be  appreciated, 
yet  all  this,  done  with  the  most  excellent  and  pious  motives,  is  only  opening  the  flood- 
gates of  infidelity,  for  it  is  an  undermining  of  unity  and  apostolic  character.     WeU  may 
the  Tubingen,  Parker,  and  other  schools,  triumphantly  ask,  after  such  xxiin  concessions, 
if  the  apostles  were  mistaken  in  their  notions  of  the  Kingdom,  how  can  we  trust  them  as 
infaUible  guides  in  other  matters  ?    The  sad  truth  is,  that  this  specious,  Mlacious  the- 
orizing is  a  fearful  blow  dealt  to  apostolic  knowledge  and  authority.    Instead  of  having 
a  sure  foundation  in  the  Word,  it  is  placed  in  *' church- consciousness,"  in  develop- 
ment, growth,  church  authority,  etc.     And  moreover,  when  it  comes  to  finding  those 
microscopical  germs,  scarcely  two  are  agreed  as  to  their  appearance,  shape,  or  to  their 
resultant  growth.     The  enemies  of  the  Bible  are  not  slow  in  seizing  this  vantage  ground 
offered  to  them,  and  are  finding  these  germs  and  developments — using  the  theory  most 
effectually— in  Comparative  Theology,  and  making  Christianity  only  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment toward  a  higher  plane,  etc.     Volume  after  volume  of  recent  American  books  with 
this  plausible  philosophical  hypothesis  running  through  them,  are  bearing  the  fruit  of  its 
adoption.     They  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  German  "  Friends  of  Light,"  that  the  Script- 
ures were  good  enough  in  the  early  history  of  the  church,  but  were  never  intended  for 
the  present  hip^hly  inteUigent  and  cultivated  times  !    It  may  be  said,  that  this  is  pushing 
the  theory  to  an  extreme  ;  but  we  can  scarcely  deny  that  it  is  a  legitimate  one,  when 
•employed,  as  it  is,  to  disparage  apostolic  teaching  as  contained  in  a  "  husk." 

Obs,  2.  The  weakness  and  Jewish  cast  assigned  to  the  early  church  teach- 
ing respecting  the  Kingdom,  is  the  place  of  persistent  attack  from  unbe- 
lievers. It  is  remarkable,  and  indicative  of  the  truthfulness  of  our  position, 
that  for  some  time  the  chief  assaults  have  been  turned  in  this  direction. 
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For,  if  it  can  be  shown — taking  advantage  of  the  admissions  and  conces- 
sions of  believers,  which  allow  a  change  of  view  in  the  church  doctrine  of 
the  Kingdom — that  the  faith  of  the  apostles  was  discarded  by  the  church  as 
"  too  Jetoish,^^  then  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  very  foundations  of 
Christianity  are  unreliable  and  the  superstructure  erected  upon  them  is 
unsafe.  This  insidious  (and  unjust  to  the  Secord)  charge  is  skilfully 
directed  and  paraded  by  thousands  of  pens.  If  any  of  the  apostles  were 
wrong,  may  not  all  others  be  equally  in  error  ?  Invalidate  the  testimony 
of  one  on  a  leading  doctrine  so  that  it  becomes  antagonistic — directly  hos- 
tile— to  another  ;  declare  that  the  doctrinal  position  of  one  or  more  was 
tolerably  well  calculated  for  that  age  but  not  for  successive  eras,  and  you 
have  no  infallible  directory.  Believers  stand  amazed,  amid  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  age,  to  find  the  multitude  of  unbelievers  so  vast.  Alas  !  we 
say  it  sorrowfully,  these  are  the  legitimate  fruits  of  following  a  spiritualistic 
system  of  interpretation  which  dares  not  accept  of  the  language  and  faith  of 
the  apostles,  and  of  the  early  church  as  recorded  concerning  the  Kingdom  ; 
whicn  vainly  wishes  that  the  Millennarian,  the  Jewish  view  of  the  Kingdom, 
had  never  existed.  We  repeat :  the  church  iy  forsaking  the  old  landmarks 
of  this  doctrine  will  reap  in  bitterness  the  sad  results  of  its  own  sowing. 
In  forsaking  the  primitive,  covenanted  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom,  so  funda- 
mental ;  in  declaring  that  the  first  Christians  were  in  error  on  this  most 
importaiit  and  essential  matter ;  in  heaping  upon  apostolic  fathers  and 
martyrs  the  epithets  of  "  carnal,'*  "sensual,"  "material,"  "eross," 
"  Jewish,"  and  "  fanatical  "  interpretation,  she  has  been  paving  the  way 
and  forging  the  weapons  for  the  present  unrelenting  attack  upon  the 
citadel  of  Christianity  itself.  And  just  so  lon^  as  she  continues  to  enter- 
tain her  view  (now  so  prevalent)  of  the  preachmg  of  the  disciples,  she  is 
incapable  ot  fairly  meeting  and  setting  aside  the  arguments  of  unbelievers. 

The  gross  attack  of  Bolingbroke,  owing  to  alleged  discrepancies  in  preaching,  etc.,  in 
endeavoring  to  make  out  that  the  New  Test,  contains  two  distinct  Gospels,  one  given 
by  Christ  and  another  by  Panl,  has  been  refined  ;  the  theory  of  doctrintd  development 
from  the  germ  supplying  the  abundant  material.  Dr.  Priestley  {Ldlers  1  and  2  to  Mr. 
Bum,  quoted  by  Fuller  in  (Mv.  and  Soc,  i^s,  Comp.,  Let.  12),  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  some  Scripture,  remarks  :  **  some  texts  of  the  Old  Test,  had  been  improperly  quoted 
by  writers  in  the  New/'  being  '*  misled  by  Jewish  prejudices.*'  This  is  repeated  by 
multitudes,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  more  or  less  endorsed,  in  some  form  or  other,  by 
theologians  and  apologists.  Thus  to  give  a  single  iUustration  (in  a  different  spirit)  from 
an  eminent  author,  able  and  interesting  :  Oosterzee  {Theol,  of  K  Test.,  p.  878),  says  that 
the  Apocalypse  sustains  a  '*  purely  IsraelUish  character"  (see  e.g.  p.  63  where  the  Jewish 
views  are  stated),  and  that  it  indicates  *'  that  even  the  most  highly  developed  of  the 
Apostles  at  the  end  of  his  course,  had  by  no  means  torn  himself  from  the  Theocratic  national 
ground  in  which  he  had  ever  been  rooted."  We  thank  such  men  for  their  frank  and  noble 
concessions  of  truth,  however  adverse  it  may  be  to  their  own  theories,  especiaUy  when 
it  is  done  not  in  the  spirit  of  unbelief  but  for  the  sake  of  the  truth.  Multitudes  pro- 
ceeding on  the  theory  that  the  Messianic  Kingdom  was  established  in  the  Gh.  Church, 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  apostles  changed  their  views.  Thus  e.g.  Walker,  in  the 
Philos.  of  (he  Plan  of  Salvation,  constantly  presents  it,  and  locates  (p.  245)  the  period  of 
enlightenment  as  foUows :  *'  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  promised  Spirit  descended. 
The  apostles  at  once  perceived  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom."  But  the  proof 
IB  lacking,  and  over  against  Walker  we  place  the  above  declaration  of  Oosterzee's  that 
John  had  not  changed  in  his  last  writing.  Covenant,  prophecy,  unity,  aU  forbid  such 
a  change,  especially  in  communications  divinely  received. 

Obs.  3.  Our  argument — fortified  (1)  by  Scripture,  (2)  bv  charges  of  infi- 
delity, ^3)  by  frank  concessions  of  apologists — ^accepis  of  these  ^'  Jewish 
conceptions"  of  the  apostles  as  legitimately  correct  and  imperatively  de- 
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inanded  by  the  covenants  and  the  Divine  Purpose.  One  writer  attempts  to 
get  rid  of  these  "  Jewish  forms"  by  dividing  the  church  into  Petrine,  Paul- 
ine, and  Johannine  (some  make  the  Pauline  last)  stages  or  eras,  lauding 
and  magnifying  the  one  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other,  and  making  the 
former  to  be  absorbed  by  the  latter ;  another  writer  (as  e.g.  M.  Pecaut) 
says  that  Paul  continually  betrays  his  ''  Jewish  conceptions  ";  Semler,  and 
others,  inform  us  that  John's  writings,  especially  the  Apocalypse,  are  in 
harmony  with  a  "  Jewish  spirit  *';  another  writer  (as  e.g.  Westm,  Reniew, 
OcL  1861,  Art.  5)  tells  us  that  all  of  them  give  us  ^'  an  expansion  of  the 
great  Hebrew  Theocratic  conception."  These  expressions  are  given  to  us 
apologetically,  or  sneeringly  (with  intended  sarcasm),  but  in  themselves  they 
contain  so  vnich  truth  that  the  apology  or  sarcasm  becomes  uncalled  for 
and  harmless  ;  for  we  are  fully  prepared  and  warranted  to  accept  of  these 
*^IIebrew  Tlieocratic  conceptt07i8,  Scholten  (Oosterzee's  TheoL  N.  Testy 
p.  395)  may  see  only  "  forms  derived  from  an  earlier  mechanical  view  of 
the  world,  which  show  that  John  had  not  yet  entirely  risen /ra7?i  his  former 
Judaism  ";  Renan  {Life  of  St,  Paul,  p.  250)  may  tell  us,  that  "  the  great 
chimera  of  the  coming  Kingdom  of  God  was  thus  the  creative  and  mother 
idea  of  the  new  religion,"  and  in  another  place  (p.  162),  *'  the  dream 
which  had  been  the  soul  of  the  movement  of  ideas  brought  about  by  Jesus, 
continued  to  be  the  fundamental  dogma  of  Christianity  ;  everybody  believed 
in  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  in  the  unexpected  manifes- 
tation of  a  great  glory,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Son  of  God  would 
appear,'^  etc.,  and  that  Paul  **  expresses  Messianic  hopes  clothed  in  the garl 
oj  Jewish  materialism''^ ;  Neander,  Pressense,  and  a  host  of  others,  may 
relucta)itly  B,^vfi\t  the  **  Jewish  forms,"  **  Jewish  conceptions,"  "  Jewisn 
materialism,"  '*  Jewish  husks,"  etc.  (telling  us  that  growth  was  to  cast  these 
aside),  but  we  gladly  accept  of  the  very  tilings  which  are  thus  wrofigfuUy 
supposed  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  truth  itself. 

Some  writers,  overlooking  their  own  concessions  in  other  places,  endeavor,  with  their 
Fanline  theory,  to  clear  Paul  as  much  as  possible  from  Jewish  views.  Under  the  shelter 
of  Paul's  consistent  objections  to  somt  Jewish  views  (viz.  :  those  relating  to  the  ceremo- 
nial and  sacrificial  law  abrogated  in  Jesiis,  which  we  also  hold),  they  endeavor  to  make 
oat  that  he  rejected  everything  essentiaUy  Jeioish,  Our  argument,  as  we  proceed,  will 
show  ike  unfounded  ncUure  of  this  theory.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Benss  (Uis.  C%. 
Theol.f  p.  303),  after  his  admissions  concerning  apostolic  adhesion  to  Jewish  conceptions 
(thus  introducing  antagonism  between  apostles),  in  his  eagerness  to  rid  Paul  of  Judaistio 
views,  roundly  asserts  :  **  whom  {Gkrisi)  he  {Paid)  did  not  regard  as  the  mighty  monarch  of 
a  Kinijdom  to  come.**  Where  is  the  proof  ot  such  a  sweeping  assertion?  The  exact  con- 
irarv  is  evidenced  from  even  a  partial  comparison  of  Paul's  teachings.  This  wiU  appear 
in  the  course  of  our  argument  under  various  propositions,  where  we  will  show  that  Paul 
lays  much  stress  on  the  Sec.  Advent  and  the  future  Kingdom  then  introduced,  employing 
largely  the  very  Jewish  phraseology  and  ideas  which  were  universaUy  applied  by  the  Jews 
to  the  Messianic  or  Davidic  restored,  Kingdom.  There  is  no  contradiction  between  Paul 
and  the  other  apostles,  as  is  seen  in  his  equally  pressing  the  importance  of  the  Second 
Advent,  the  futurity  of  the  Kingdom,  the  location  of  the  restitution,  inheriting,  the  day 
of  Jesus  Christ,  etc.  But  as  all  these  points  wiU  come  before  us  in  regular  order,  we 
need  not  anticipate  them. 

Obs.  4.  We  take  the  position  that  if  the  witnesses  of  the  truth  thus  occu- 
pied— as  enemies  and  friends,  assailants  and  defenders  declare—^'  a  Jewish 
standpoint, ^^  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  do  so  in  behalf  of  the  truth  itself. 
A  little  reflection  here,  in  yiew  of  the  special  character  and  mission  of  toe 
apostles,  will  lead  any  unbiased  mind,  which  acknowledges  the  inspiration 
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and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  to  feel  that  any  theory  which  places  the 
apostles  in  an  attitade,  doctrinally,  antagonistic  to  the  future  posture  of 
the  church,  a>,  ajid  must  be,  radically  defective.  A  mind  and  heart  imbued 
with  deep  reverence  for  the  Word,  ought  to  be  prepared  to  investigate  the 
doctrinal  views  of  the  persons  divinely  commissionea  to  proclaim,  authorita- 
iively,  the  truths  and  to  do  this  with  the  utmost  impartiality.  Such,  too, 
ought  not  to  allow,  Without  the  most  decisive  proof ,  that  the  apostles  were 
mistaken  in  their  '*  Jewish"  position. 

In  this  matter  we  only  foUow  the  excellent  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hodge,  one  of  onr  op- 
ponents, when  he  says  {Sys.  Theol.,  yqI.  3,  p.  793,  comp.  p.  797),  **  what  the  apostles  be- 
lieved, we  are  hound  to  believe  ;  for  St.  John  said  :  '  He  that  Jaiovxth  God,  heareth  us.'  " 
This  is  true,  bnt,  alas,  how  little  regarded  even  by  those  who  are  friends  and  admirers  of 
the  apostles  !  The  quotations,  apologies,  etc.,  given  already  evidence  this  ;  many  more 
wiU  be  adduced  as  we  advance. 

Obs.  5.  Additionally  it  ma^r  be  said  :  (1)  If  the  apostles  preached  that 
the  covenanted,  predicted  Kingdom  was  established,  why  do  they  not 
directly  declare  this  as  a  fact,  and  thus  remove  error  and  prevent  the  in- 
coming Chiliasm  ?  Is  there  a  single  passage  which  directly  teaches  that  the 
Christian  church  is  the  Kingdom  ?  No  sacli  declaration  or  passage  is  to 
be  found  in  all  the  apostolical  writings.  (2)  Hence  it  is  a  fact  which  can- 
not be  gainsaid  that  those  who  bold  to  a  present  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  exclusively  rely  upon  inferential  proof.  This  feature  alone — a 
doctrine  derived  from  jowre  inference — should  place  the  reader  on  his  guard 
so  that  he  may  well  consider  whether  such  inferential  testimony  can  possi- 
bly outweigh  the  previously  given  covenants  and  teachings  of  Jesus.  An 
inference  may  be  right  or  wrong,  and  this  must  be  carefully  tested.  It  has 
no  decisive  weight  against  direct  testimony,  but  must  give  way  to  the  latter. 
Let  us  add  :  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  leading  doctrine  of  an  oath-bound 
covenant,  of  the  early  preaching  of  the  disciples,  and  of  all  prophecy,  to 
leave  it  (the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom)  deducible  from  mere  inference 
resulting  from  human  opinion  on  the  subject.  Inferences  too  so  com- 
pletely of  human  origin,  that  the  most  learned  and  pious  differ  among 
themselves  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  it,  and  the  time  of  its 
establishment.  It  is,  therefore,  a  jast  conclusion,  that,  in  a  matter  of  so 
high  moment,  if  Ood  really  (as  claimed)  established  the  Kingdom  cove- 
nanted to  David  and  predicted  by  the  prophets  in  the  church  or  in  the 
hearts  of  believers,  etc.,  then  those  former  preachers  of  the  Kingdom  ought 
(since  we  are  told  that  they  were  mistaken,  etc.)  as  honest  men — to  say 
nothing  of  their  apostleship— both  to  have  confessed  their  previous  error 
(for  if  in  error,  as  claimed,  simple  justice  required  this),  and  to  have  plainly 
and  unequivocally  declared  the  presence  of  the  Kingdom  in  human  hearts, 
or  in  the  church,  or  in  the  world.  But  they  did  neither  of  these  things  : 
the  first  they  could  not  do,  because  they  had  not  bee7i  ignorant,  false 
preachers  of  the  Kingdom  ;  the  second  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do, 
since  it  would  have  convicted  them  of  having  previously  preached  an 
erroneous  Kingdom,  of  abandoning  the  solemnly  riven  covenants,  and  of 
holding  forth  a  Kingdom  which  has  none  of  the  aivinely  covenanted  and 
predicted  characteristics.  (Passages  from  which  the  opposite  is  inferred, 
will  be  examined  in  detail  hereafter.)  Inferences,  therefore,  which  are  in 
antagonism  to  the  previously  ascertained  tenor  of  the  Word,  to  the  antici- 
pations of  the  pious  Jews,  to  the  former  preaching  of  John,  Jesus,  and  the 
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disciples,  are  jnstlj  open  to  grave  saspicioiiy  and  one  to  be  discarded  as  too 
unreliable  for  doctrinal  teacning. 

Obs.  6.  Take  the  first  sermons  of  Peter,  and  nothing  is  said  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kingdom,  althoagh  multitudes  inform  us  that  it  was  only 
then  manifested.  Turning  to  Acts  2  :  14-36  and  3  :  12-26,  we  ascertain  the 
following :  that  in  the  former,  speaking  to  Jews  instead  of  making  oat 
that  the  covenant  was  to  be  spiritualized  and  applied  to  Christ,  Peter 
boldly  asserts  that  Jesus  was  to  sit  on  David^s  throne^  that  He  was  raised 
up  and  exalted  for  this  purpose,  that  He  .was  seated  at  Qod's  right  hand 
until  the  period  arrives  (comp.  e.g.  Rev.  19  and  20)  for  making  His 
enemies  His  footstool,  and  that,  therefore.  He  is  both  Lord  and  (Mrisi. 
(Let  not  the  reader  forget  here,  the  meaning  of  Christ  to  the  Jewish  mind 
— ^see  Prop.  205.)  Let  the  student  place  himself  in  the  posture  of  the 
Jewish  hearers  at  that  preaching,  with  their  Jewish  expectations  of  the 
Kingdom  and  '^  the  Christ, '^  and  he  will  see  at  once  that  this  sermon  was 
most  admirably  adapted  to  confirm  the  Jews  in  their  faith  of  the  Kingdom. 
Peter's  argument  takes  the  Jetoish  view  of  the  Kingdom  to  be  the  correct 
one,  and  as  one  well  known  (Props.  19-44),  and  hence,  without  entering 
into  particulars,  endeavors  to  show  that  Jesus  is  that  Messiah  under  whom 
the  covenanted  sitting  upon  David's  throne  will  yet  eventually  be  realized 
— His  resurrection  and  present  exaltation  giving  us  the  needed  assurance. 
The  Kingdom  is  not  disputed,  bat  He  who  is  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  King, 
is  the  subject  controverted  and  thus  brought  forward.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  second  discourse,  in  which  it  is  distinctly  announced  that  this  Jesus, 
thas  declared  to  be  the  Messiah,  shall  remain  in  heaven  until  the  period  of 
restitution  spoken  of  by  the  prophets,  and  always  linked  with  the  Messianic 
Kingdom,  shall  arrive  ;  for  this  Jesus  shall  come  again  to  be  the  Restorer 
as  the  prophets  announce.  Now  let  the  reader  consider  how  the  hearers  of 
Peter  regarded  the  times  of  restitution  (comp.  Prop.  144),  comprehending 
under  it  the  Messianic  reign,  the  restoration  of  the  Davidic  throne  and 
Kingdom,  etc.,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  of  a7iy  other  impres- 
sion made  upon  their  minds  than  that  the  Kingdom  tvas  still  future,  and 
would  be  established  when  Jesus  would  come  again.  The  proof  is  found  in 
the  historical  fact,  that  the  first  Christians  thus  understood  Peter.  The 
times  of  restitution  and  the  times  of  the  Kingdom  are  strictly  equivalent 
phrases  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  thinking  and  belief  ;  hence  the  language  of 
reter,  as  consistency  demanded,  is  in  strict  accord  with  our  Proposition. 
Many  of  our  opponents  are  forced  to  give  us  Acts  chs.  2  and  3,  as  fully 
sustaining  continued  '*  Jewish  expectations." 

Thus  e.g.  Pressense  {Early  Years  of  Chris. ^  p.  46),  says  that  the  apostles  after  the  dav 
of  Pentecost  **  stUl  enveloped  that  trath  (i.e.  the  truth  of  Christ),  in  Jewish  forms"  and 
(p.  48)  adds  :  '*  they  (the  first  Christians)  believed  in  an  immediate  return  of  Jesos 
Christ  *  to  restore  all  things.'  They  supposed  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand 
and  that  the  last  days  foretold  by  Joel  had  begun  to  dawn.  Acts  2:17  and  3  :  19,  20. 
Thus  they  awaited  those  days  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  which  was  to 
inaugurate  the  Sec.  Coming  of  Christ.'*  Schmid  (Bib.  Thed.,  N.  Test.,  p.  337),  frankly 
admits  that  Acts  3  :  18-25  viewed  with  Peter's  utterances  in  his  episUes,  refers  to  the 
Old  Test,  prophecy  of  the  restitution  of  all  things,  which  **  is  to  be  completed  at  His  second 
appearance.'*  (Comp.  Prop.  144.)  A  large  amount  of  similar  testimony  could  readily  be 
produced  from  the  writings  of  our  opposers — some  of  which  we  present  under  other  Prop- 
ositions,— and  this  is  the  more  valuable  since  it  is  reluctantly  forced  from  them,  being, 
as  they  well  see  and  acknowledge,  at  variance  with  their  preconceived  notion  of  the 
Kingdom.    We  admire  the  integrity  of  such  men,  who  in  honesty,  however  adverse  the 
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confession  may  be  to  their  own  views  of  the  Kingdom,  frankly  admit  "  the  Jewish  stand- 
point* of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Kingdom  ;  while  we  censure  the  weakness — if  not 
worse — of  that  class  who  either  dare  not  confess  it,  or  pretend,  against  overwhelming 
eridence,  that  it  does  not  exist,  being  afraid  that  an  honest  acknowledgment  would  re- 
coil npon  their  own  system  of  faith.  The  truth  of  (xod  never  suffers  by  exposure  and 
freedom  ;  it  is  confinement  and  restrainment  that,  if  it  does  not  seriously  injure,  at 
least  eclipses  it.  Fairbaiin  {On  Proph.,  p.  506),  however  much  he  endeavors  to  give  a 
modem  hue  to  these  sermons  (and  thus  makes  out  that  Peter  at  one  time,  at  least,  had 
preached  a  false  Kingdom,  viz. :  before  the  day  of  Pentecost),  makes  important  conces- 
sions (1)  that  the  times  of  restitution  occur  at  the  Sec.  Advent ;  (2)  that  the  sending  of 
Jesus  again,  is  that  Advent ;  (3)  that  even  **  the  seasons  of  refx^hing"  if  '*  the  sense 
absolutely  require  it,"  **  might  be  identified  with  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all 
things*'  (although  he  thinks  it  not  necessary)  ;  (4)  that  (p.  168)  it  were  against  all  proba- 
bility to  suppose  that  the  apostle  meant  to  speak  of  the  prophecy  (of  Joel)  as  having 
found  a  complete  fulfilment  in  the  events  of  that  particular  day,  or  as  being  in  any  meas- 
nre  exhausted  by  these." 

Obs.  7.  Panrs  teaching  fully  corresponds  with  that  of  Peter.  Thus  e.g. 
in  the  1st  and  2d  chs.  of  2  Thess.  he  unites  the  Kingdom  tvitJi  the  Advent 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and,  instead  of  a  present  coyenant^d  Kingdom  existing, 
predicts  that  before  tlie  still  ftiture  **  day  of  Chrisf*  is  manifested  there 
will  be  a  falling  away,  and  the  Son  of  perdition,  the  Antichrist,  will  be 
reyealed.  That  is,  before  the  predictions  relating  to  the  promised  glor^  of 
the  Messiah's  Kingdom  can  be  realized,  certain  events  mnst  first  transpire, 
and  that  trouble,  trial,  and  persecution,  more  or  less,  await  those  who  are 
called  and  are  under  the  influence  of  the  truth.  (Gomp.  e.g.  the  Jewish 
conceptions  of  Rom.  8  :  19-23  ;  11  : 1-32  ;  13  :  11,  12,  etc. ;  1  Oor.  1  :  7,  8  ; 
4:6,  8  ;  6:2,  3,  9,  14,  etc.  ;  2  Cor.  1  :  14 ;  3  :  16,  etc.  ;  Gal.  1:4; 
3  :  16-18,  etc.  ;  Eph.  1  :  10-21 ;  2  :  12-19  ;  4  :  30,  etc.  ;  Phil.  1:6,  10  ; 
2  :  10,  11,  16,  etc.  ;  and  so  through  all  his  writings, — constantly  speaking 
of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  locating  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  held 
by  the  Jews  to  the  future  cmning  of  this  Jesus,  by  employing  the  la^iguage 
and  ideas  of  the  Jews  applied  to  the  Messiah.) 

Obs.  8.  James  in  his  Epistle,  instead  of  a  kingdom  now  established, 
calls  believers  *'  heirs  of  a  ki7igda7n/'  and  exhorts  to  a  patient  waiting  for 
'*  tlie  Cmnina  of  the  Lord  "  when  the  promises  will  be  realized,  thus  strictly 
verifying  Christ's  statements.  In  Acts  15  :  13-17,  in  the  council  of  the 
apostles,  James  corroborates  the  non-establishment  of  the  Kingdom  bv 
showing  that  ^^  after  this^'  (i.e.  after  the  gathering  out  of  the  Grentiles) 
** I  (Jesus)  will  return  and  will  build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David,  which 
is  fallen  down,^'  etc.     The  postponement  is  most  plainly  taught. 

The  apostles  aU  agreed  to  this  postponement  as  presented  by  James.  Let  the  careful 
consider  :  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  this  must  he  so,  or  else  the  apostles  come 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  statements  of  Jesus  (comp.  e.g.  Props.  58,  66,  etc. ).  In  this 
matter  there  must  be,  in  order  to  preserve  their  character  of  apostleship,  a  full  and  cor- 
dial agreement. 

Obs,  9.  John  in  his  Epistles,  instead  of  proclaiming  a  present  existing 
kingdom,  tells  us  of  antichrist,  encourages  to  faithfulness  and  looking  for 
the  coming  of  Jesus.  In  the  Apoc.,  given  to  show  the  future  revelation  of 
Jesus,  he  shows  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  church  during  a  period  of 
time  still  future  to  him,  and  positively  asserts  that  only  at  a  certain  time 
(Rev.  11  :  15  and  20 : 4)  the  dominion  or  Kingdom  of  Christ  would  be 
manifested.     Jude,  in  his  short  Epistle,  refers  us  to  the  coming  King  when 
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mercy  and  glory  are  to  be  revealed  to  His  saints.  Thus  all  the  leading 
first  preachers  present  the  same  postpoyiement  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  it  is  a 
j)erversio?i  of  their  language  to  make  them  testify  to  anything  contrary  to 
this  and  their  former  preaching.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  this  ;  it  is  to 
make  them  contradictory y  unrelidbley  and  Jiostile  to  the  Covefiants  and 
Prophecy. 

Obs.  10.  The  simple  fact^  running  through  the  Epistles,  is  that  ^A^  King- 
dom is  spoken  of  as  still  future  and  constantly  associated  with  the  speedy  Ad- 
vent of  Jesus,  The  expectancy  of  that  Advent  and  related  kingdom  forbids 
the  entertainment  of  the  substituted  notion  of  a  kingdom  now  so  widely  pre- 
valent. This  linking  of  the  Kingdom  with  the  Second  Advent  is  riotohere 
spoken  of  (as  now  reiterated  by  eminent  writers)  as  the  development  of  a 
new  stage  in  the  Kingdom.  The  passages  already  adduced  abundantly 
confirm  our  position,  for,  instead  of  teaching  what  the  Alexandrian,  monk- 
ish, popish,  and  modern  schools  so  loudly  affirm  (viz.  :  that  the  covenanted 
Kingdom  had  already  arrived  and  was  in  full  realization  and  progress), 
they  point  us  to  the  Sec.  Comiyig  of  Jesus  for  the  glorious  estahlishment  of 
the  Kingdom,^  AVo  give  but  a  single  illustration  of  the  apostolic  mode  of 
presenting  this  subject  :  Take  1  Pet.  1  :  10-13,  and  we  have  (1)  the  inheri- 
tance and  savaltion  (Jewish  phrases)  **  ready  to  be  revealed  i7i  the  last 
time'^ ;  (2)  to  be  realized  ^*  at  the  appeari?ig  of  Jesus  Christ/'  ''at  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ ";  (3)  and  this  is  the  same  inheritance  and  salva- 
tion which  the  prophets  predicted,  linking  it  with  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
on  earth.  Why  should  we  then,  contrary  to  the  entire  tenor  of  the  Word, 
attempt  to  locate  the  fulfilment  of  this  salvation,  etc.^  at  a  period  of  time 
different  from  that  specified  by  the  apostle  and  his  co-laborers  ;  or,  why 
should  we  disconnect  that  which  the  Spirit  ("  knowing  the  deep  things  of 
God  '*)  has  expressly  joined  together  9  Let  any  one  carefully  consider  the 
phraseology  of  the  New  Test,  in  reference  to  the  coming  again  of  Jesus, 
and  observe  how  there  is  united  with  it  all  tJie  Jewish  hopes  of  kingdom, 
restitution,  redemption,  dominion,  reigning,  crowning,  destruction  of 
enemies,  deliverance  of  His  people,  etc.,  and  he  will  clearly  see  that  tlie 
distinctive  Messianic  hopes,  tne  hopes  that  centre  ifi  the  official  Christy  are 
postpotied  to  the  expected,  precious  Sec.  Advent  of  the  Messiah.* 

1  To  a  person  who  has  never  collated  the  passages  relating  to  the  subject,  it  snU  be 
Bxirprising,  if  he  undertakes  it,  to  find  both  \fow  numerous  they  are,  and  how  unanimous 
the  voice  of  the  apostles  in  making  the  same  representations.  (Lists  are  given  in  Biek- 
ersteth's  Guide,  Brooks'  El.  of  Proph.  Interp.,  Seiss'  Last  Times,  Shimeall's  I  wiR  come 
again,  etc. ).  VHiat  Van  Oosterzee  so  aptly  applies  to  Peter,  will  be  found,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  true  of  all  the  apostles  :  "  as  well  the  discourses  as  the  first  Epis.  of  Peter  teach 
us  to  recognize  this  apostle  especiallv  as  Vie  AposUe  of  Hope,  in  this  sense,  that  Uie  return 
of  the  Lord  equally  dominates  his  wnole  presentation  of  Christian  truth,  his  whole  con- 
ception of  the  Christian  life." 

'  Overlooking  this  feature,  many  writers  find  obscurity  and  difficulties,  when  none 
exist.  Thus  e.g.  Reuss,  neglecting  this  key  given  so  plainly  i^  Hebrews  (as  in  2  :  5  ; 
4  :  9  ;  9  :  28  ;  10  :  36,  37,  etc.),  says  :  "  How  involved,  obscure,  and  ambiguous  is  the 
Scriptural  demonstration  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  4  :  3  etc.),  the  design  of 
which  is  to  establish  the  certainty  of  God's  promises."  Of  course,  when  men  spiritualize 
God's  promises  and  survey  them  only  from  a  modem  mystical  standpoint  there  must 
necessarily  be  ambiguity,  but  let  any  one  place  himself  on  cov€na}iied  ground  and  then  ho 
will  see  the  clearness  of  the  argument,  (1)  to  show  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  (2)  that 
the  promises  will  be  fulfilled  in  and  by  Him,  (3)  that  even  as  Priest  He  makes  provision 
for  their  fulfilment,  (4)  that  His  very  death  ensures  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant,  (5) 
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and  that  such  a  realization  of  covenant  promises  will  be  experienced  at  His  Sec.  Coming 
onto  Salvation.  Thus  this  epistle  falls  in  fully,  clearly,  and  powerfully  with  the  other 
portions  of  Scripture. 

0h8,  11.  If  WO  crifcically  consider  the  confession  of  Peter,  it  leads  us  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Peter  confessed  that  Jesus  was  ''  the  Christy  the  Son 
of  the  living  God,^^  and  received  for  this  the  special  approval  of  Jesus  and 
acknowledgment  that  ^^  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee  but 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven*^  (Matt.  16  :  16, 17).  Now  this  approbation, 
calling  Peter  **-S/^«50j,'*  and  the  declaration  that  the  Father  revealed  it, 
clearly  indicate  that  Peter  Jcnew  the  significancy  and  proper  meaning  of  the 
title  '^  the  CJirist,**  This  is  self-evident  from  the  narrative.  What  view 
of  **  the  Christ'^  did  Peter  entertain  excepting  solely  that  of  the  Jewish 
expectations,  tmd,  that  Jesus,  and  none  other,  was  indeed  the  promised 
Christ.  When  Peter,  therefore,  made  this  confession  he  believed  asfunda- 
mental  to  it,  that  **  the  ChrisV^  was  the  kindly  title  of  Jesus,  that  which 
indicated  Him  as  "  the  anointed  "  One,  coming  as  the  King  to  restore  the 
Theocratic'Davidic  Kingdom.  This  is  not  mere  conjecturing  Peter's  view 
of  the  Christship,  for  we  have  overwhehning  proof  that  such  in  reality — and 
consistently  too  with  Covenant  and  Prophecy — was  his  opinion.  The  proof 
is  found  in  Acts  1  : 6  (comp.  also  Prop.  205,  etc.).  The  reader  will  also  re- 
flect that  if  the  modern  doctrinal  view  of  '*  the  Cmrisf^  was  in  Peter's  mind, 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Peter  or  Jesus  would  have,  on  this  occa- 
sion, disabused  the  other  disciples  of  their  Jewish  conceptions  of  the  Mes- 
siahship  ;  and  can  wo  consistently  account  for  Peter's  rebuking  Jesus  when 
He  shortly  after  spoke  of  Ilis  death  and  resurrection,  Matt.  16  :  22.'  But 
when  we  see  that  Peter's  conceptions  of  **  the  Chrisf^ — as  shown  to  exist — 
were  apjjroved  by  Jesus  Himself y  who  shall  dare  to  decry  them  as  '*  igno^ 
rant*'  ayid  ^^ antiquated,*^  Ilq  do  the  latter  is  both  presumptuous  and 
dangerous.  No  1  Peter  knew  what  was  comprehended  under  the  phrase 
**  the  CJiristy**  and  however  ignorant  in  reference  to  the  manner  and  time 
in  which  **  the  Christ**  would  be  openly  manifested  as  such  in  His  glorious 
work,  he  certaiyily  was  not  mistaken  in  the  meatiing  that  he  attached  to  it. 
Notice  then  what  follows  :  without  the  slightest  change  or  hint  of  a  differ- 
ent meaning  Peter  continues  to  preach  to  the  Jews  **  the  Cliristy**  which 
was  unders£)od  by  all  to  denote  tiie  Ofie  anoiyited  to  be  the  King  07i  David's 
restored  throne.  If  this  was  not  its  meaning,  how  co7ild  inspired  men  leave 
the  Jews  and  others  under  the  impression,  without  correction,  that  such 
continued  its  meaning,  07ily  pointing  to  the  still  future  Advent  for  the 
manifestation  of  this  Jesus  SLs'Uhe  Christ**  in  the  fullest  sense  entertained. • 

>  It  is  saddening  to  see  into  what  palpable  contradictions  most  exceUent  men  are  in- 
volved, who  deny  Peter's  conception  of  "  the  Christ,"  and  persistently  reject  "  Jewish 
conceptions"  of  the  Messiah.  We  give  an  illustration  (the  reader  can  readily  find  a 
moltitnde) :  Barnes,  Com.,  Matt.  16  :  16,  17,  endeavors  to  give  an  unioarranted  turn  to 
this  confession,  an  Anti-Judaic  one,  as  if  Peter  did  not  entertain  the  Jewish  views,  and 
as  if  the  words  meant :  '*  You,  Jews,  were  expecting  to  know  the  Messiah  by  His  external 
splendor.  His  pomp  and  power  as  a  man,  etc.  He  thus  ascribes  to  Peter  a  highly 
wrought  spiritual  conception  of  *'  the  Christ,^'  according  with  modem  ideas.  Now  notice, 
in  the  same  chapter,  on  verse  22,  he  interprets  Peter's  conduct  as  resulting  from  this  : 
'  '*He  expected,  moreover,  that  He  would  be  the  triumphant  Messiah,"  etc.,  and,  on  Acts 
1  :  6,  the  apostles,  including  Peter  (for  he  makes  no  exception),  are  charged  with  hold- 
ing  the  exact  Jewish  expectations  of  a  "  temporal  dominion  of  the  Messiah,' '  etc.  In  the 
one  place  he  has  the  proper  idea  of  Christ,  and  in  the  other  places  he  is  represented  as 
holding  erroneous  views.    Our  argument  shows  that  Peter,  however  ignorant  of  the 
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means  and  time  of  accomplishment,  consistently  hdd  to  one  continnons  proper  meaning 
of  "  Christ,"  corresponding  'with  his  preachinR  as  a  disciple  and  an  apostle. 

*  Admirable  writers  make  the  grave  mistake  of  changing  the  definite  title  of "  the 
Christ'*  (comp.  Prop.  205).  Apologists  fall  into  the  same  serious  error,  as  e.g.  Ijeathes 
{ITie  RelUjion  of  the  ChrisU  Lee.  6,  on  '*  the  Christ  of  Acts")  correctly  points  out  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  His  death,  that  such  a  death  appeared  destructive  to  the 
Jewish  faith  of  the  Christ,  and  that  the  Christship  was  fully  asserted  notwithstanding 
the  death,  but  unfortunately  (overlooking  the  distinctive  title  in  its  covenanted  relation- 
ship, and  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom)  deduces  from  this,  grounded  on  His  resur- 
rection  and  ascension,  that  *'  the  Christship,"  as  covenanted  and  predicted,  was  most 
amply  realized  in  the  establishment  of  the  Church,  although  unable  to  designate  a  single 
Messianic  feature  thus  fulfilled.  The  facts  of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  Apoc,  and  early 
Church,  all  show  that  this  is  an  erroneous  conclusion,  calculated  to  lead  into  a  perver- 
sion of  much  that  is  precious.  Leathes  applies  the  same  reasoning  to  the  Epistles,  ai^ 
comes  out  with  the  astounding  assertion,  that  by  His  ascension,  the  estabUshment  of 
the  Church,  and  the  conferring  of  spiritual  life  and  gifts,  "  He  thus  Himself  shows  the 
fulfilment  of  psalm  and  prophecy  more  than  if  He  had  restored  again  the  Kingdom  to 
Israel,  and  had  gathered  in  subjection  to  the  throne  of  David  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  and  the  glory  of  them."  How  sad  it  is,  to  see  excellent  men,  who  desire  to  honor 
Jesus,  make  that  which  is  preparatory  to  he  the  full  realization  of  covenant  and  proph- 
ecy. The  simple  truth,  that  the  apostles  showed  that  this  Jesus,  once  dead,  but  risen 
and  exalted,  was  the  Messiah  promised,  and  that  at  His  Sec.  Advent— 7io<  before— this 
covenanted  and  predicted  Christship  would  be  manifested  in  power  and  glory,  is  com- 
pletely overshadowed  by  a  preconceived  theory  to  which  all  Scripture  must  bend.  Do 
we  need  to  be  surprised  at  the  lack  of  faith  in  the  Church,  when  good  men»  in  vast  num- 
bers, lend  themselves  to  such  a  work. 

Obs.  12.  The  testimonj  in  behalf  of  our  position  is  cumulative.  Some 
may  be  added  here,  leaving  tlie  additional  for  other  Propositions  (as  e.g. 
93-104,  etc.).  Much  of  the  language  of  Scripture  pertaining  to  this  dis- 
pensation is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  a  Messianic  Kingdom, 
not  merely  in  its  covenanted  and  prophetic  outlines  but  in  its  several  de- 
tails. Thus  e.g.  if  the  covenanted  Kingdom  really  existed  as  many  tell 
us,  how  can  the  church  be  exhibited,  over  against  the  prophetic  delinea- 
tions, in  a  position  equivalent  to  widowhood,  or,  at  least,  separation  from  a 
beloved  one,  which  mars  happiness,  Luke  5  :  33-35.  This  certainlv  finds 
no  correspondence  with  the  Messianic  Kingdom  as  given  in  the  Old  Test. 
Again  :  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  revealed  in  "  the  day  of  the  Lord  Je^is 
Christ,^ ^  but  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  the  apostles  did  not  see  this  day 
(so  Jesus  previously  informed  them,  Luke  17  :  22),  for  they  regarded  it  as 
still  future  (locating  it  with  the  Sec.  Advent,  as  in  1  Cor.*7  : 8  ;  1  Thess. 
6  :  2,  23  ;  Phil.  1  :  6,  10,  comp.  with  2:16  and  3  :  20,  21,  etc.).  Now 
all  this  employing  Jewish  phraseology  without  any  indication  of  chnnge  of 
meaning,  can  only  be  reconciled  with  the  postpo7ietnent  of  the  Kingdom  to 
the  Sec,  Advent.  The  careful  student  of  Scripture  must  have  been  arrested 
by  this  additional  peculiarity,  corroborative  of  our  argument,  that  in  many 
places  (as  e.g.  1  Cor.  1:7,  8,  etc.)  the  apostles  rapidly  pass  from  the 
present  to  the  Advent,  the  intervening  period  being  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared, owing  to  the  absence  of  the  King  and  Kingdom,  to  what  transpires 
at  the  Messiah's  return  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  a  purely  Messianic  nature  are  attributed  to  the  Sec,  Voming,  and 
the  period  intervening  being  merely  preparatory,  is  passed  by.  If  the  pre- 
dicted Messianic  times,  the  Millennial  glory,  are  to  precede  (as  many  de- 
clare) the  Sec.  Advent,  could  such  a  style  "of  writing  be  adopted  without 
di8ho7iori7ig  the  prediotiona  of  God  and  the  things  of  the  Messiah?  Our 
argument  finds  this  distinguishing  feature  i7i  harmo7iy  with  all  the  utter- 
ances of  the  Spirit,  and  regards  it  as  a  necessary  sequence  of  the postponenwit. 
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Snrely  the  student  requires  do  apology  at  the  length,  and  the  details,  of  onr  argument. 
The  fundamental  natare  of  the  subjects  considered,  and  their  influence  in  forming  a  cor- 
rect view,  are  a  sufficient  justification.  The  illustrations  of  diverging  opinions,  may  be 
regarded  as  numerous,  but  the  student  will  find  them  valuable,  because  they  serve  to 
show — frequently  in  the  very  words  of  their  supporters--the  line  of  reasoning  by  which 
they  are  sustained,  and  then  the  defectiveness  of  the  same  is  either  pointed  out  in  the 
text  or  note.  We  give  considerable  space  to  this  early  history,  and  we  feel  excused  in  so 
doing,  when  our  opponents  concede  that  its  close  study  is  most  weightu.  Thus  e.g.  Fres- 
sense  {The  Early  Years  cf  Christianiiyt  in  Pref.)  well  remarks  :  '*  Of  all  the  topics  of  the 
day,  none  is  of  graver  importance  than  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  and  we  founda- 
tion of  the  Church.    Everything  points  inquiry  in  this  direction,  '*  etc. 

Obs.  13.  Thatonr  Proposition  is  true  appears  from  the  immediate  result 
of  their  preaching.  The  early  churchy  the  Apostolic  Fathers^  all  that  were 
neai:e8t.to  the  apostles  and  theElders^  knew  of  no  established  Kingdom  but 
looked  for  o}ie  to  covie  at  the  Advent  of  Jesus.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
intensely  Chiliastic  position  of  the  Primitive  Church.  Hotv  can  the  reader 
account  for  this,  unless  our  view  of  the  Kingdom  is  the  correct  one.  When 
the  apostles,  and  their  co-laborers,  "jt?reacA«rf  the  things  concerning  the 
Kingdom  of  Ood^^^  ^^ preached  the  Kmgdoin  of  ffod,''  how  does  it  happen 
that  the  only  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom,  East  and  West,  in  the  churclies 
under  their  supervision  (comp.  Props.  73-77),  is  the  one  that  we  advocate  ? 
Is  this  merely  accidental  f  Can  a  single  writer  be  quoted  who  lived  in  the 
First,  and  Second,  and  part  of  the  Third,  centuries,  and  who  proclaimed  the 
modern  view  of  the  Kingdom,  now  so  generally  entertained  ^  Let  men  in 
answer  to  this,  take  refuge  in  the  development  theory,  in  accommodation, 
in  transition,  in  substituted  revelation,  etc.,  but  all  such  subterfuges  prove 
unsatisfactory,  at  the  same  time  invalidating  the  credibility  of  inspired 
teachers  under  whoee  personal  supervision  and  instruction  such  a  doctrine 
was  allowed  to  prevail. 

Men  who  lack  the  scholarly  attainments  of  Neander,  Bush,  etc.  (and  hence  cannot 
make  the  concessions  and  admissions  of  such  men)  endeavor  to  bring  discredit  upon  our 
doctrine  by  linking  it  with  heresy  (as  coming  from  Cerinthus,  or  Jewish  converts),  but 
aside  then  from  the  impossibUity  of  tracing  the  Church  excepting  through  "  heretics," 
these  professed  critics  conveniently  overlook  the  historical  fact  (so  Neander,  etc.)*  that 
MiUenarians  were  among  the  stoutest  opposers  of  Cerinthus  and  the  gross  Judaizing  (in 
reference  to  the  law)  tendency  ;  they  forget  that  not  only  Christian  Churches  composed 
of  Jews  but  also  those  among  the  Gentiles,  equaUy  kdd  to  our  doctrine  ;  and  that  the 
writers  on  aU  sides  claimed  that  they  received  the  doctrine  both  from  the  Scriptures  and 
the  recent  traditionary  testimony  of  the  apostles  and  elders.  (Comp.  the  succeeding 
Props.) 

Becent  works  frankly  acknowledge  our  statements,  and  endeavor,  in  view  of  their  un- 
controverted  existence,  to  show  that  the  Scriptures  themselves  are  unreliable,  and  that 
apostolic  authority  is  not  so  great  as  has  been  deemed.  Thus  e.g.  Desprez  {Johrif  or  ihe 
Apoc  of  Ihe  New  Test,)  when  speaking  of  *'  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom"  (in  the  chapter 
on  this  subject)  holds  that  the  view  we  have  thus  far  presented  was  taught  by  Jesus  and 
the  disciples,  that  it  was  perpetuated  in  the  church,  etc.,  giving  the  proof  of  the  facts  as 
stated.  Thus  far  Desprez  is  certainly  correct,  but  alas !  he  only  leaves  a  part  of  the 
Divine  Becord  to  testify  ; — ^for  seeing  that  these  expectations  were  not  realized,  he  has- 
tily jumps  to  the  conclusion  t^t  they  are  unavailing  and  utterly  unreliable,  forgetting 
that  Jesus,  the  apostles,  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  all  unite  in  asserting  the  postpone- 
ment of  this  Kingdom  to  the  Sec.  Advent  (and  for  good,  substantial  reasons).  This 
procedure  destroys  the  reliability,  the  integrity  of  Scripture.  This  stumbling-block  of  a 
"  speedy  Advent,**  its  "  nearness,"  etc.,  forces  Desprez  to  look  at  the  subject  with  human 
eyes  and  weakness,  overlooking  that  when  the  Spirit  speaks,  in  the  measuring  of  time 
according  to  His  own  vastness  of  conception,  that  a  period  necessarily  long  to  man, 
when  contrasted  with  the  briefness  of  his  own  life  and  generations,  is  but  brief — **  a  mo- 
ment ** — with  the  Infinite. 
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Ohs.  14.  Others,  seeing  how  this  Kingdom  is  united  with  the  Sec.  Com- 
ing of  JesaSy  and  unable  to  find  consistently  the  establishment  of  the  King- 
dom under  the  preaching  of  the  disciples,  and  yet,  with  their  theory  of  a 
Kingdom,  compelled  to  have  some  kind  of  a  Kingdom  in  actual  existence 
during  this  dispensation — resort  to  the  most  arbitrary  spiritualistic  inter- 
pretation to  locate  the  Sec.  Advent  tn  the  past  so  that  a  resultant  Kingdom 
may  logically  be  connected  with  it.  This  will  be  fully  answered  as  we  pro- 
ceed in  the  argument. 

An  iUnstration  or  two  mnst  snffice  :  The  Antmomian  Perfectionists  in  their  Articles 
of  Faith  (quoted  O&er/in  JReuietc,  May,  1847,  make  in  Art.  28  Christ's  Sec.  Coming  to  occur 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  Art.  2,  they  say  :  *'  We  belicTe  that,  at  the  peri- 
od of  the  Sec.  Coming  of  Christ,  Christianity  or  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  properly  be- 
gan.* '  The  Swedenborgians  claim  that  the  Sec.  Advent  took  place  in  Swedenbuig's  time, 
and  hence  engraft  upon  it  their  distinctive  **New  Jerusalem"  theory,  which  includes  the 
grand  characteristics  of  the  blessed  Messianic  Kingdom.  Other  writers  locate  this  Sec 
Advent  at  His  resurrection  or  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  forgetting  that  after  these  days 
the  apostles  continued  to  speak  of  it  as  future.  The  most  repulsive  view  is  that  of  mark- 
ing tiie  coming  of  Titus  and  the  Romans  to  represent  the  blessed  Advent  of  Jesus — 
although  some  eminent  writers  have  endorsed  it— since  in  the  prophecy  of  Jesus  relating 
to  this  eveat,  He  discriminates  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  His  own  Ad- 
vent. None  of  the  Ihrimitive  Church,  after  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  for  a  moment 
made  such  an  unwarranted  application  ;  their  knowledge  of  covenant  and  prophecy  pre- 
vented such  a  prostitution  of  **  the  blessed  hope. "  As  we  shaU  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
this  Sec.  Advent  at  length,  it  is  sufficient  now  to  remark :  that  as  such  theories  also  set 
aside  the  oath-bound  covenants  and  the  prophecies  based  on  them  (in  their  plain  gram- 
matical sense),  giving  them  a  spiritualistic  or  mystical  dress  foreign  to  their  real  import, 
they  become,  by  this  very  process  of  transmutation  and  substitution,  unworthy  of  our 
credence.  Such  a  state  of  things  as  followed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Christian  Church,  and  has  existed  down  tu  the  present  day,  is  not,  cannot 
he  the  covenanted,  predicted  Kingdom  of  the  Old  Test.,  because  there  is  no  real  corre- 
spondence between  the  former  and  the  latter.  Men  may  pretend  to  such  an  agreement, 
bat  it  ia  forced  and  unnatural;  it  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  grammatical  woid  and  by 
forcing  upon  it  a  sense  that  the  laws  of  language  do  not  admit. 
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Proposition  71.  The  language  of  the  Apostles  coiiji/rmed  the  Jews 
in  their  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Kingdom. 

This  is  seen  (1)  from  their  employing  the  Jewish  phraseology 
nsed  to  designate  the  Messianic  times ;  (2)  from  their  applying 
these  to  the  future  advent  of  Jesus,  and  urging  their  hearers  to 
expect  that  such  a  Coming  will  fulfil  the  prophets ;  (3)  from  the 
fact  that  the  Christianized  Jews,  in  their  respective  congregations, 
held  hoth  to  this  Sec.  Advent  (having  received  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
siah), and  to  the  restoration  of  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  at 
the  second  appearing  of  Jesus. 

Obs.  1.  This  is  admitted  by  the  ablest  writers,  not  only  infidels'  but  by 
such  men  as  Neander.  It  is  corroborated  by  the  church  history  of  the 
earliest  period,  informing  us,  toitliotd  aiiy  dissent,  that,  so  far  as  known,  all 
the  Jewish  believers  held  precisely  the  views  that  we  are  defending.  Be- 
fore we  can  permit  our  doctrine  to  fall  even  under  unjust  suspicion,  it 
would  be  well  if  our  opponents  would  candidly  consider  this  historical  fact, 
and  ask  themselves  a  few  questions  suggested  by  it.  IIow  does  it  come 
that  under  ilis  direct ^  ]^ersonal  preaching  of  the  apostles  such  views  of  the 
Kingdom  were  entertained,  unless  it  resulted  from  the  manner  of  teach- 
ing ?  How  does  it  come  that  such  opinions  were  so  generally  received  under 
apostolic  nurture,  that  the  modern  views  and  ideas  are  not  found  even 
stated  ?  If  these  people  were  in  error  on  so  important  a  point,  was  it  not 
the  duty  of  the  apostles  and  the  Elders  to  eiilighten  them — to  leave,  at  least, 
a  protest  against  it  on  record?  Is  it  reasonable,  that  churches  under  the 
direct  pastoral  care  of  inspired  men  should  be  so  wholly  given  up  to  alleged 
grave  error  ?  These,  ana  similar  (questions,  ought  to  be  considerately 
answered  before  these  early  Christians  are  branded  as  **  gross"  and 
'*  carnal"  errorists.  If  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  now  generally  entertained, 
is  the  correct  one,  it  certainly  is  exceedingly  strange,  utterly  inexplicable, 
that  it  was  not  then  introdticed,  and  that  it  required  uninspired  men  to  pro- 
duce it.  If  the  early  church  was  in  error  on  so  leadhig  ayid  finidameiital  a 
doctrine,  then  the  teachers  of  the  same  dre  justly  chargeable  with  both  intro- 
ducing and  continuing  this  error,  for  instead  of  contradicting  the  Jewish 
views  of  the  people,  the  apostles  use  the  very  words  and  phrases  most  emi- 
nently  calculated  to  confirm  the  Jeivish  belief  This  is  seen  in  employing, 
as  e.g.  ''  the  times  of  restitution,"  **  the  world  to  come,"  "  redemption," 
**  salvation,"  **  the  age  to  come,"  **  the  day  of  the  Lord,"  **  the  day  of 
Christ,"  etc.,  and  without  any  indicated  change  of  meaning  apply  them  to 
the  Sec.  Advent  of  Jesus,  who  is  the  Messiah.  Tliis  application  7iaturally 
and  logically  led  the  Jewish  believers  to  fix  their  fond  expectations  of  the 
Kingdom  upon  the  Sec.  Coming,  and  not  on  the  First.  In  this,  as  we  have 
shown  in  preceding  Propositions,  they  only  legitimately  followed  the  diviiie 
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ieachvig  of  Jesus  Himself,  who  declared  that  His  Kingdom  was  postponed 
(e.g.  Prop.  66,  58,  etc.)  to  the  time  of  His  Coming  again.  Our  opponents 
have  either  failed  in  acconnting  for  this  feature,  or  in  attempting  it  have 
only  succeeded  in  lowering  the  standing  of  the  apostles  as  teachers.     Our 

f)osition  enforces  no  necessity  for  abject  apologizing,  because  of  such  a  be- 
ief  in  the  early  church,  induced  by  the  instruction  received.  We  cordially 
accept  of  it  as  highly  indicative  of  the  truth — nay,  as  its  essential  sequence, 
the  truth  itself.  It  is  the  identical  faith,  enforced  by  covenant  and 
prophecy,  by  the  preaching  of  John,  Jesus,  disciples,  and  apostles,  which, 
above  all  others,  we  should  find  in  the  Primitive  Church.* 

1  The  most  nltra  of  the  anbelievers  prononnce  the  whole  matter  an  impoBtnre.  Many 
proofs  of  this  might  be  given,  bnt  a  single  example  wiU  suffice.  In  the  Rdigio-PhUth 
sophical  Journal  of  Chicago,  Jan.  17th,  1874,  is  a  work  advertised  (also  published  in  this 
Journal's  house),  in  which  the  author  Jones  (a  ''Keligio.Philosophioalist'*)  assumes  that 
he  has  oarefuUy  examined  and  compared  together  the  New  Test,  and  Josephus,  and  pre- 
sents us  with  the  foUowing  sage  conclusion  :  "  that  Christ  and  His  AposUes  were  gross 
impostors  ;  that  Josephus  and  St.  Paul  were  no  one  else  but  Christ  Himself,  after  He 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  stiU  had  never  been  dead, "  etc.  Such  nauseating  matter  is 
styled  **  criticism"  ;  when  it  is  simply  the  ravings  of  the  lowest  form  of  the  fanaticism 
of  error, — the  outpourings  of  a  depraved  heart, — and  worthy  only  of  contempt  from  the 
better  class  of  unbelievers. 

*  Many  writers  have  noticed  this  peculiar  usage  of  Jewish  phraseology  and  that  the 
phrases  "  end  of  the  age,"  *'  last  days,'*  **  last  times,'*  etc.,  were  regarded  by  the  Jews 
as  the  period  just  previous  to  and  immediate  to  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  King- 
dom. The  apostles  continue  their  use,  referring  them  to  the  stiU  future,  including  this 
dispensation,  so  that  in  their  estimation  these  times  could  not  possibly  include  an  ex- 
isting covenanted  Kingdom,  as  e.g.  in  Heb.  1  : 2  etc.  Comp.  01shausen*s  Ctjun.,  vol 
2,  p.  229,  who  quotes  Acts  2  :  17  ;  1  Pet.  1  :  20  and  1:5;  John  6  :  39,  40  ;  1  John  2  :  18  ; 
Rom.  2:5;  Eev.  6  :  17,  and  9  :  18,  saying  this  corresponds  with  the  Old  Test,  expres- 
sions ;  Gen.  49  : 1  ;  Isa.  2:2;  Mic.  4:1;  Dan.  12  :  13,  and  8  :  17,  and  9  :  40,  which 
again  answers  to  **  the  end,'*  Matt.  24  :  6,  14.  (Comp.  Props.  86.  87,  89,  137,  138,  140, 
etc.)  Redemption  was  always  united  in  the  Jewish  mind  with  the  coming  and  King- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  and  so  it  continued,  and  as  Calvin  {Inst,,  oh.  25,  sec.  2),  observes, 
the  Sec.  Advent  itself,  in  view  of  the  results,  is  called  **our  BedempiUm,**  The  unbeliev- 
ing Jews  themselves  continued  to  employ  this  phraseology.  Thus  e.g.  R.  AJdba  (Mil- 
man's  His.  Jews,  vol.  3,  p.  100),  when  supporting  the  pretensions  of  the  false  Messiah, 
Barchocab,  said  of  him  :  "  Behold  the  Star  that  is  to  come  out  of  Jacob  ;  the  days  of 
Redemption  are  at  hand."  So  also  (p.  214,  vol.  3),  the  Karaite  belief,  in  Art.  10,  speaks 
of  *'  a  coming  Redemption  through  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David."  A  multitude  of 
illustrations  might  be  given,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  indicate  how  deeply  these  words 
and  phrases  were  engrafted  into  the  Jewish  mind. 

Obs.  2.  After  such  appeals  as  Paul  makes  (Acts  26  : 6,  7,  8)  to  the 
Jewish  hope  (Prop.  182) ;  after  linking  the  Jewish  "  Rest"  with  tne  Com- 
ing Messiah  (Prop.  143)  ;  after  uniting  the  Jewish  view  of  Judgeship  and 
Judgment  with  the  Second  Advent  of  Jesus  (Props.  132,  133,  and  134) ; 
after  making  the  Millennial  glory  dependent  upon  the  future  Advent  (Props. 
120  and  121)  ;  after  joining  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation  with 
Christ's  return  (Props.  Ill,  112,  113,  114)  ;  after  endorsing  and  enforcing 
the  Jewish  first  resurrection  as  preceding  the  glorious  Messianic  times 
(Props.  125-129)  ;  after  all  these,  and  similar  points  of  union,  it  is  diJ98cult 
to  see  how  men  and  women  with  Jewish  views,  holding  tenaciously  to  cove- 
nant  and  prophecy,  could  possibly  understand  the  apostles  in  any  othsr  sefise 
than  a  Jewish  or  Chiliastic  one.  Let  the  reader  consider  that  this  agree- 
ment is  found  not  merely  in  one  or  two  things  but  runs  through  a  great 
variety,  even  embracing  all  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  a  restored 
Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  under  the  Messiah. 
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Fftirbaim,  and  others,  assiime  that  right  after  the  reBxirrection  (which  they  cannot 
reconcile  with  their  own  interpretation  of  Matt.  11  :  12),  Jesus  mled  as  the  predicted 
King  in  the  covenanted  Kingdom.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  (discriminating  the 
Divine  Sovereignty,  see  Props.  79  and  80),  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  preparative, 
qualifying  the  8on  of  Man  for  that  predicted  rule  ;  and  to  prove  that  His  Theocratic 
reign,  as  covenanted,  does  not  immediately  follow  the  resurrection  and  ascension  (how- 
ever exalted  David's  Son  may  be),  but  is  connected  with  a  return  (as  the  apostles  tes- 
tify), it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  Paul's  statement.  Acts  17  :  31,  "  God  hath  appointed  a 
day"  (Prop.  133)  *'  in  which  Be  will  judge**  (taking  the  Scriptural  idea  of  Judge, — see  Prop. 
133),  **the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that  man  whom  He  hath  ordained;  whereof  He  hath  given 
assurance  unto  all  men  in  thai  He  hath  raised  Him  Jroin  the  dead,**  The  resurrection  gives 
the  pledge  that  that  period  will  most  assuredly  arrive,  while  our  opponents  themselves 
admit  that  the  time  of  this  manifestation  is  future.  The  careful  student  will  notice  that 
the  credit  of  being  '*  the  Clurist/*  is  dependent  upon  His  having  risen  from  the  dead;  and 
hen<;e  after  the  confession  of  Peter  He  charged  His  disciples  to  tell  no  man  that  He  was 
the  Christ  (joining  Mark  9  :  9,  which  gave  an  illustration  of  the  Christship)  **  till  the 
Son  of  Man  were  risen  from  the  dead.'*  But  the  meaning  of  **  Messiah"  or  *'  Christ"  is 
utterly  hostile  to  a  purely  spiritual  reign  in  heaven,  as  we  have  already  shown  ;  it  being 
the  express  title  of  the  liieocraiic  King  reigning  over  the  restored  Davidic  throne  and  King^ 
dom.  Thus  the  Jews  and  early  Christians  understood  it,  and  such  continues  its  mean- 
ing. His  exaltation  only  increases  the  assurance  that  He  *'  the  Chrisf*  will  ultimately  be 
manijested  as  such  in  power  and  great  glory.  If  all  this  were  to  be  changed,  as  Pair- 
bairn,  ete.  suppose,  then  when  the  subject  was  up  before  the  Jews  (as  e.g.  Acts  17  :  3) 
Paul  and  the  other  apostles  ought  to  have  corrected  the  Jevrish  conceptions  of  the 
Christship  of  Jesus.  We  (1  Thess.  1  :  10)  "  wait  for  His  Son  from  fieaven,  whom  He 
raised  from  the  dead,  even  Jesus,  which  ddivered  us  from  the  wrath  to  com^,*' 

Obs.  3.  The  lan^age  of  the  apostles  is  in  such  harmony  with  the  views 
of  the  Jews  respecting  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  that  our  opponents,  instead 
of  giving  any  explicit  passages,  are  driven  to  infer  an  existing  Kingdom  ; 
and  this  very  illogical  inference,  as  we  have  repeatedly  shown,  involves 
them  in  numerous  inconsistencies  and  contraditions.  Aside  from  the  sin- 
gularity of  a  Kingdom,  speciallv  covenanted  and  predicted,  being  set  up  (as 
alleged  by  our  opposers)  and  this  so  loosely  left  to  inference  (so  that  they 
disagree  both  concerning  its  meaning  and  the  time  of  establishment),  it  is 
incredible  for  this  to  have  transpired  without  bei?ig  directly  asserted  and  the 
fact  becoming  well  knoton  to  the  hearers  of  the  apostles.  A  Kingdom  set 
up,  and  yet  the  church,  for  several  centuries  remain  unconscious  of  the 
matter  1  Men  mav  charge  us  with  credulity,  but  such  a  view  far  exceeds 
our  power  of  beliei,  seeing  that  covenant  and  prophecy  describe  its  estab- 
lishment as  a  thing  so  open,  so  notable,  so  visible  to  all,  that  no  one  ca7i 
possibly  mistake  its  existence.  How  can  Fairbairn  and  others,  who  so  mod- 
ernize reter's  two  sermons,  account  for  the  belief  of  the  very  churches  to 
which  Peter  preached  ;  a  faith  which  constantly  looked  for  a  kingdom  still 
future  and  one  that  should  bear  the  significant  and  unmistakable  marks  of 
covenant  and  prophetic  promise. 

Those  inferences,  therefore,  however  plausible  they  may  be,  had  either  no  existence 
or  no  force  among  the  earliest  converts,  being  regarded  as  illegitimate,  opposed  to  the 
Old  Test,  delineation  of  the  Kingdom.  Men,  in  apparent  triumph,  may  now  tell  us  that 
this  arises  from  their  Jewish  prejudices  ; — let  it  be  so  then,  if  such  are  grounded  in  cov- 
enant and  prophecy,  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Scripture,  and  preserve  for  us  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Kingdom.  Having  previously  referred  to  inferences,  it  may  be  added  :— 
we  are  not  opposed  to  inferential  or  deductive  interpretation  (if  properly  and  lawfully 
conducted),  seeing  that  notable  examples  (as  e.g.  1  Cor.  15  :  27  ;  Matt.  22  :  31,  32,  etc.) 
are  given  in  Scriptures,  and  all  works  on  Bib.  Interp.  endorse  them,  but  attention  is 
directed  to  this  matter  for  several  reasons.  It  is  simply  incredible  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Kingdom,  covenanted,  etc.,  can  be  left  to  inference.  Again  :  multitudes 
speak  of  the  modem  view  as  so  self-evident,  that  the  impression  is  made  as  if  it  were  the 
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subject  of  dired  affirmation.  The  passages  assumed  to  infer  it  will  come  up  in  regular 
review  hereafter.  Again:  some  writers  (as  e.g.  Jones,  iSoher  Views  of  the  MiU.,  p.  26)  turn 
aroond  and,  to  cover  up  their  own  defects  in  this  direction,  charge  our  system  of  £edth 
with  being  built  on  inferences  and  deductions,  and  then,  to  make  it  odious,  declare  that 
nothing  can  be  an  object  of  faith  that  is  not  plainly  revealed  in  the  Word  of  Gk>d,  for  other- 
wise we  are/'  building  on  the  sand  and  not  on  the  rook  of  truth.*'  Without  entertaining 
such  a  wholesale  prejudice  against  inferences  (for  they  are  valuable  in  their  place),  it 
may  be  consistently  scdd  :  that  when  we  produce  the  plain  grammatiocU  sense^^ne  that  all 
admit  exists  in  the  Word, — we  are  not  justly  chargeable  with  inference  ;  when  the  liters! 
import  of  covenant,  prophecy,  preaching,  etc.  is  sustained  against  another  inferred  and 
engrafted  sense  (given  by  men  uninspired),  ought  not  the  former  have  precedence  over 
the  latter  ?  The  reader  will  be  abundantly  able  to  judge  from  what  follows,  which 
party— for  all  the  Scripture  relating  to  the  subject  used  by  writers  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  will  be  brought  forward — is  the  most  liable  to  the  charge  of  founding  the  doc- 
trine on  inference. 

Obs.  4.  The  apostles,  in  their  writings,  constantly  speak  of  the  Kingdom 
as  something  that  was  well  understood  and  fnlly  comprehended  as  to  mean- 
ing. Nowhere  do  we  find  the  modem  explanation  and  definition  given  to 
it ;  and,  according  to  our  argument,  being  coTenanted  and  fully  described 
by  the  prophets,  U  needed  no  such  additmis,  being  already  clearly  appre* 
bended,  if  the  Kingdom  had  been  some  entire  new  thing  (as  some  assert), 
or  if  it  was  to  be  in  a  form  different  from  that  described  m  the  literal  Ian- 
guage  of  the  Old  Test.,  then/\i  the  apostles  became  conscious  of  such  a 
change  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  afterward,  one  of  two  things  ought  to 
have  been  done  by  them.  They,  if  honest  and  capable  instructors,  ought 
to  have  told,  especially  to  the  Jews,  that  the  covenant  with  David  as  they 
(the  hearers)  understood  it  could  not  he  realized,  or,  that  the  language  was 
to  be  understood  differently  in  a  spiritual  or  mystical  sense,  or,  that  another 
and  viaterially  different  Kingdom  (a  spiritual  one,  or,  the  church  as  one) 
was  now  established  thus  fulfilling  covenant  promise — ^using  just  such  lan- 
guage as  modern  (if  correct)  writers  employ  on  the  sabject.  How  could 
they  leave  their  thousands  of  hearers  without  giving  them  (if  in  error  on 
so  great  a  point)  some  definite  explanation  of  this  kingdom  if  it  varied  so 
greatly y  as  learned  men  make  it,  frmn  "  Jewish  conceptions.^^  The  truth  is 
that  it  required  no  such  explanationsy  for  the  apostles  were  addressing  per- 
sons to  whom  the  Old  Test,  was  familiar,  to  whom  the  covenants  and 
Kingdom  were  well  known  ;  and  hence  they  labored  to  show  that  this 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  that  at  His  Sec.  Coming  the  predicted  restitution 
and  Kingdom  would  appear,  and  that  to  secure  entrance  into  that  King- 
dom repentance  and  faith  in  that  Coming  Christ  were  indispensable. 

The  critical  student  will  here  find  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  early  rapid  growth  of 
Christianity.  Consider  the  excessive  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  mind  in  favor  of  cove- 
nant and  prophecy  as  they  pertained  to  their  favorite  Messianic  expectations,  and  then 
Aoio  can  we  reconcile  such  a  sudden  revulsion  of  view  and  feeling  in  the  many  Jewish 
believers,  unless  there  be,  as  we  have  shown,  certain  points— y?indamen<a/ — of  contact  and 
union  ?  Imagine  the  modem  theories  of  the  Kingdom  then  preached,  and  what  would 
have  been  the  result  ?  Certainly  a  controversy  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Messianic  King- 
dom, etc.  Bauer,  and  others,  think  that  the  immediate  conversion  of  three,  and  more, 
thousands  is  so  enormous  that  it  must  be  mythical,  but  the  Messianic  idea  and  fulfil- 
ment applied  to  Jesus  at  His  Second  Coming  explains  the  leverage  possessed  by  the 
apostles,  —the  truth  being  enforced  through  the  power  and  evidences  of  the  Spirit. 
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Proposition  72.     The   doctHne   of  the  Kingdoniy  as  p^^eached 
by  the  apostles^  was  received  by  the  early  churches. 

This  is  not  only  reasonable,  but  shown  to  be  a  fact^  from  the 
apostles  having  no  occasion  during  their  entire  ministry  to  censure 
any  orthodox  believers  or  churches  for  misapprehending,  or  hold- 
ing to  a  false  view  of,  the  Kingdom.  The  decided  and  convincing 
impression  is  made  by  the  apostolic  writings  that  these  first  Chris- 
tian churches  were  riot  ignorant  qf—but  correctly  understood— the 
important  and  cardinal  subject  of  the  Kingdom. 

So  decisive  is  this,  that  leading  Apologists,  like  Neander,  take  refuge  under  the 
development  theory,  obtaining  the  true  doctrine  in  the  advancing  and  growing  '*  con- 
sciousness of  the  Church."  Forced  to  admit  our  historical  position,  they  endeavor — 
sacrificing  the  apostles  and  elders — to  secure  their  own  view  of  the  Kingdom  under  the 
plea  of  an  after-Churchly  development.  Those  persons,  especially,  who  desire  to  be 
esteemed  so  Churchty  and  so  precise,  in  their  orthodoxy,  ought  to  give  this  subject  a 
careful  investigation  in  accordance  with  their  professed  principles, — but  even  when 
asked,  their  reply  may  be  that  of  Jer,  6  :  16.  We  append  one  or  two  testimonies  (comp. 
Props.  75,  76,  and  77  for  more)  in  reference  to  the  prevailing  belief.  Ebrard  (Herzog*s 
R&jU  Enqf.,  vol.  10,  p.  579)  says  :  **  The  apostolic  tradition  (so  say  Hase  and  others 
correctiy)  was  so  decided,  that  Chiliasm  loas  the  ruling  belief  in  the  first  three  centuries  of 
the  church.  .  .  .  The  Commentary  of  Theophilus  (Hagenbach's  silent  witness)  is 
lost,  but  the  belief  in  ChrisVs  Coming  to  establish  His  Kingdom  on  earth  in  glory  formed 
the  essentitd  object. and  anchor  of  their  hope.  They  recognized  the  World-Power  as  one 
in  the  service  of  Satan,  and  they  looked  for  no  deliverance  from  it  save  by  His  Coming.'* 
Semisch  (Herzog's  R.  Ency.,  vol.  1,  p.  658)  remarks  :  **  Before  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
Chiliasm  was  ike  common  belief  in  the  Church  that  had  been  gathered  from  the  heathen. " 
He  then  states,  in  detail,  how  all  the  :Bmters  on  the  subject  down  to  Jerome  were  express 
Chiliasts,  excepting  Origen  and  his  school.  Our  argument,  if  Scriptuially  founded,  ought 
— as  a  logical  result — to  find  the  early  Church  in  this  identical  doctrinal  position.  The 
prevailing  Church  belief  is  asserted  by  works  having  no  sympathy  with  our  views,  as 
e.g.  Appletons'  Xe^jo,  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Chambers's  Cydop.,  and  many  others. 

Obs.  1.  Let  the  student  candidly  consult  the  faith  of  the  early  churches 
and  see  for  himself  what  it  was,  viz.:  that  the  intimations  of  Scripture^ 
the  statements  of  the  Fathers,  the  concessions  of  Neander,  Mosheim,  and 
a  host  of  others,  and,  in  brief,  all  that  we  have  on  record  of  that  period, 
conclusively  proves  that  the  doctrine  held,  hoth  in  Jewish  and  Gentile 
regions,  was  at  first  (during  the  First,  Second,  and  greater  part  of  the 
Third,  Century,)  that  which  we  have  defended.  This  feature,  so  notice- 
able in  the  Jews  under  the  prophets,  under  Jesus,  and  under  the  Apostles, 
and  thus  continumisly  perpetuated,  led  Auberlen  {Fropk.  Dan,,  p.  372)  ta 
pertinently  remark,  that  Jesus,  and  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  were 
'* Chiliasts.^*  The  early  Church  in  its  entire  range  was  Chiliastic,  and 
eagerly  looked,  longed,  and  prayed  for  the  expected  Eingdo^n  still  future. 
Enemies  and  friends,  historians  and  theologians,  frankly  acknowleage  this 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  that  period. 
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Thus  e.g.  Gibbon's  statemexits  {Ded.  and  Fail  Rom.  Emp.,  ch.  15),  Carrodi^s  His.  cf 
CkUiasm  (pronounced  even  by  Prof.  Stuart  as  uncandid),  Whitby's  Treat,  on  MiU.y  Bash's 
Treat,  onMiU.,  the  Church  Histories  of  Neander,  Mosheim,  Kurtz,  etc.,  the  Art.  "  CfUliasm" 
in  Herzog's  Encyclop.  (by  Semi8ch|,  or  Art.  MUlennium  in  Kitto's  Ency.,  Lardner's 
Credibility,  Bees',  Appietons',  and  otlier  Encydopoidias,  Chillingworth's  Argument  drawn 
from  the  Doctrine  of  the  Millenaries,  against  Papal  Infallibility,  Hagenbach^s  His.  of 
Doctrines,  Ores  well's  Exposition  of  the  Parables,  Bickersteth  On  Proph.,  Brooks's  JSf.  Prapk, 
Jnterp.,  Seiss's  Last  Times,  Shimeall's  Reply  to  Shedd,  Taylor's  Voice  of  the  Church,  Brookes's 
Maranatha,  Ebaugh's  brief  history  in  Hupp's  Orig.  His.  of  Relig.  Denominations,  works 
on  the  Apocalypse,  and  commentaries  on  the  same,  as  Prof.  Stuart's,  Spaulding,  Win- 
chester, etc.,  Millenarian  writers,  as  Duffleld,  Begg,  Bonar,  Cunningham,  Mede,  Bh. 
Henshaw,  etc.  Thus  presenting  unbelievers,  opposers,  critics,  historians,  commenta- 
tors, and  believers,  uniting  in  the  same  testimony.  We  here  assert  that  no  writer  has 
yet  been  able  to  present  the  prevailing  modem  views  as  entertained  by  any  writer  of 
the  Primitive  church  ;  no  statement  qaoted,  giving  the  writing,  is  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Dr.  Bonar  {Proph.  Landmarks)  has  well  said  :  ''  As  to  the  history  of  our  doctrines,  the 
conclasions  to  which  all  inquiries  upon  this  subject  have  come  is,  that  during  the  three 
first  centuries  it  prevailed  universally,  its  only  opponents  being  the  Gnostics.  This  is  now 
an  ascertained  historical  fad,  which  we  may  well  ask  our  opponents  to  account  for,  as  it  pre- 
supposes that  ChUiasm  was  an  article  of  the  Apostolic  Creed.*'  Chillingworth*s  testimony 
( IVorks,  vol.  3,  p.  369)  is  that  it  was  "  held  true  and  CathoUc,'*  '*  and  by  none  of  their 
contemporaries  condemned,**  "being  grounded  upon  evident  Scripture,"  etc.  Hagen- 
bach  (His.  of  Doctrines),  after  quoting  Justin's  declaration  that  it  was  the  general  faith 
of  all  orthodox  Christians,  gives  the  following,  in  italics,  from  Giesler's  Ch.  History : 
*'  In  all  the  works  of  this  period  (the  first  two  centuries)  Millenarianism  is  soprominei^ 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  universal  in  an  age  when  such  sensuous  motives 
were  certainly  not  unnecessary  to  animate  men  to  suffer  for  Christianity."  We  are  only 
now  concerned  with  the  historical  fact,  Giesler's  explanation  appended  for  its  eidst-ence 
is  not  history,  but  his  individual  (mistaken)  opinion.  Bh.  Rnssdl  {Discourse  on  the  MUL, 
p.  236)  says  :  **  There  is  good  ground  for  the  assertion  of  Mede,  Dodwell,  Burnet^  and 
writers  on  the  same  side,  that  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  the  belief 
(in  Christ's  return  and  personal  reign  on  earth)  was  universal  and  undispuled.**  Other 
testimonies  will  be  quoted  as  we  proceed. 

Obs.  2.  Men,  who  would  gladly  blot  this  evidence  out  of  existence  as 
being  adverse  to  their  notions  of  propriety  and  of  the  Kingdom,  still  can- 
didly, impelled  by  the  overwhelming  testimony,  admit  the  fact,  that  the 
Primitive  Church,  generally,  if  not  universally,  held  our  views. 

Thus    e.g.  Bush   {On  3fdl.,  p.  20,  etc.)  admits    the  prevalence  of  Chiliasm,  '*that 
during  the  first  three  centuries  it  was  very  exiensivdy  embraced**  rmd  then  quotes  ap- 
provingly Chillingworth,  '*  that  Chillingworth  prefers  it  as  a  serious  charge  against  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which  lays  such  lofty  claims  to  the  perpetuation  within  her  own  bosom 
o(  the  pure,  unadulterated  doctrines  of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  ages,  that  in  this 
matter,  if  in  no  other,  she  has  grossly  falsified  the  creed  of  antiquity,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Chiliasts  loas  aduaUy  the  Catholic  faith  of  more 
than  one  century  ;  and  certainly  there  are  few  judges  more  competent  to  pronounce 
upon  the  fact."    While  Prof.  Bush  acknowledges  the  extent  of  belief,  he  thinks  that  it 
was  thus  allowed  to  prevail  because  it  produced  at  that  time  better  results  than  **  even 
a  more  correct  construction  of  the  sacred  oracles"  could  effect ;— thus  agreeing  with 
Gibbon  in  his  estimate  of  its  transient    merits,   making  error  for  the   time  better 
adapted  to  secure  the    prosperity  of  the  church  than  truth !    On  p.  26  he  also  re- 
marks :  "  Daring  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  when  the  style  of  Christianity  was  to  be- 
lieve, to  love,  and  to  suffer,  this  sentiment  seems  to  have  obtained  a  prevalence  so  general 
as  to  be  properly  entitled  aU  but  absolutdy  CaUidic,**  etc.     He  then  refers  to  the  gradual 
change  wrought  through  Origen,  Augustine,  Jerome,  etc.,  and  the  Constantinian  era.    Dr. 
Alger  {Crit.  His.  Doc.  Fat.  Life,  p.  319)  fully  believes  that  the  Evangelists  and  early  Chris- 
tians understood  Christ  to  teach  a  literal  personal  Sec.  Advent,  etc.,  but  he  doubts 
whether  Jesus  really  meant  to  be  thus  understood.    He  endeavors  to  rid  himself  of  the 
early  views  by  spiritualizing,  and  a  course  of  reasoning  refiecting  most  deeply  upon 
the  ignorance  of  persons  speciaUy  appointed  to  preach  the  truth.     Pressense  (  The  Earty 
Days  of  Christianity,  p.  46)  says  :  "  If  there  is  fuU  evidence  that  they  (the  apostles) 
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declared  the  trulh  of  Christ  in  all  its  essentials,  the  eyidence  seems  to  ns  no  less  dear 
that  they  still  enveloped  that  tmth  in  Jewish  forms."  Which  are  we  to  credit,  then  : 
'*  the  Jewish  forms"  or  Pressense's  developed  **  germ"  oat  of  this  *'  husk  "?  Who  is  to 
distinguish  between  *'  the  kernel'*  and  the  alleged  '*  rind  "?  What  idea  does  this  give 
ns  of  apostolic  intelligence  ?  We  only  now  say,  so  extended  and  plain  is  this  testimony 
given  by  opponents,  that  some  of  the  latter  endeavor  to  conceal  it  from  their  readers, 
Jest  it  shonid  exert  an  influence  in  onr  favor.  Some  even  (as  Dr.  Macdill  in  the 
*'  Instmctor,"  1879)  resort  to  the  ruse  of  quoting  the  unfavorable  opinions  as  to  our 
doctrine  given  by  various  opponents  ; — just  as  if  denunciation  was  argument  and  met  the 
historical  question.  The  nature  of  the  doctrine,  etc.,  will  come  up,  as  we  proceed,  and 
the  denunciations  be  fully  met.  Of  course,  the  intelligent  reader  will  discriminate 
between  the  historical  fact  of  the  extension  of  our  belief  as  given  by  opponents  (as  e.g. 
Neander,  Mosheim,  etc.),  and  their  individually  expressed  opinions  as  to  its  Scrip tursl- 
ness,  origin,  etc.    The  one  is  history,  the  other  is  personal  matter. 

0b8.  3.  The  Primitive  Church, — receiving  this  faith  under  the  guidance 
of  Apostles,  and  Elders  consecrated  by  apostolic  hands,  giving  us  the 
names  of  Apostles  and  Elders  as  expressly  teaching  it,*  appealing  more  or 
less  to  Scripture  and  to  their  predecessors  in  the  same  belief, — cannot  have 
its  doctrine,  so  fundamental,  in  this  matter  set  aside  and  superseded  without 
placing  it,  and  its  Instructors,  in  a  very  dubious  and  unenviable  light.* 

>  Thus  Papias  says  :  "  If  I  met  a  brother  who  had  known  the  Apostles,  I  asked  him 
carefuUy  what  they  had  said  ;  vohat  Andrew,  Peter,  Philip,  Thomas,  James,  John,  and 
Maithew  had  said.  I  thought  I  could  gather  more  from  a  living  testimony  than  from 
books."  Again  he  remarks  (quoted  by  Brooks,  El.  Proph.  Interp.,  p.  37)  :  **  That  what 
he  relates  are  the  very  words  of  the  elders,  Andrew,  Peter,  Thomas,  James,  iTohn,  Matthew, 
Aristio,  and  John  the  Presbyter,  as  related  to  him  by  those  of  whom  he  constantly  made 
the  inquiry,"  and  pledges  himself  to  the  *'  truth  and  fidelity  of  what  he  reports." 
Papias  is  said  (by  Irenseus)  to  have  been  one  of  John's  hearers,  and  he  was  intimate  with 
Polycarp.  Is  it  credible  that  in  so  vital  a  matter  as  the  Kingdom,  when  the  gospel 
itself  was  '*  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom,*'  the  Fathers  nearest  to  the  apostles  could  have 
been  mistaken  ?  If  so,  what  assurance  have  we  that  they  not  also  misapprehended  all 
other  points?  Justin  Martyr  also  appeals  to  **a  certain  man  among  us,  whose  name 
was  John,  one  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ."  The  reader  may  consult  lists  of  Millenarian 
Fathers  given  in  Brooks's  El.  Proph.  Interp.,  Seiss's  Last  Times,  etc.  They  include — with 
the  reasons  given — Barnabas,  Clement,  Hermas,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Papias,  Justin 
Martyr,  Tatian,  Melito,  Irenseus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Tertullian,  ranging  from  a.d. 
70  to  about  A.D.  192.  Such  Fathers  as  Lactantius,  Methodius,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Paulinus,  Yictorinus,  Apollinaris,  and  others,  follow  these.  In  reference  to  our 
use  of  Barnabas  (for  critics  are  divided,  see  e.g.  Hagenbach's  His.  qf  Doc,  vol.  1,  p.  64, 
and  Arts,  in  Encyclops.,  respecting  the  author  ;  although  since  the  Greek  has  been 
discovered  by  Tischendorf,  many  indorse  the  work  as  that  of  Barnabas),  it  may  be  said, 
whatever  its  merit,  etc.,  that  it  can  be  legitimately  quoted  as  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Christian  writings,  and  fully  indicative  of  the  views  then  held.  More  than  this  :  no  one 
can  censure  us  for  such  a  use,  when  (Hagenbach,  His.  cf  Doe.,  vol.  1,  p.  86)  Anti- 
Millenarians,  as  Clement  and  Origen,  who  did  so  much  to  obscure  our  doctrine,  quoted 
the  Epistle  as  *Mn  equal  esteem  with  the  Scriptures." 

'  Those  who  make  light  of  this  primitive  faith  cannot  help  feeling  the  sarcastic 
remarks  of  Gibbon  (ch.  15,  Ded.  and  FhU},  or  cannot  avoid,  logicaJOy,  the  conclusions  of 
Desprez  {J6hn\  and  of  a  multitude  of  unbelievers.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  account 
for  the  belief  without  lowering  the  credibility  and  authority  of  the  first  teachers  of  the 
church,  unless  we  accept  of  it  as  legitimate  and  the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  correct  teach- 
ing. The  lowest  form  of  attack  in  meeting  our  views  is  to  stab  these  Fathers,  charging 
them  with  unreliability,  credulity,  superstition,  etc.  This  manner  of  procedure  is  as 
old  as  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  Just  as  Eusebius  e.g.  makes  out  Papias  illiterate  and  weak 
when  referring  to  his  Millenarian  sentiments,  and  yet  receives  him  (B.  3  :  32)  as 
**  eloquent  and  learned  in  the  Scriptures"  on  other  points,  so  e.g.  Prof.  Stuart  (6bm. 
Apoe.),  in  his  estimate  of  the  early  Fathers,  underrates  them  on  MiUenarian  grounds — 
being  in  their  theological  views  so  vitally  different  from  his  own — and  yet  often  quotes 
them,  with  evident  relish  and  forgetfulness  of  his  estimate,  when  they  happen  to  be  in 
agreement  with  himself.    So  with  Channing  (Bemorks  on   Milton,  Works,  p.  189),  Le 
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Clero  {BSb.  25  :  289),  and  others,  who  represent  them  as  just  emerging  from  darkness 
into  light,  and  hence  abounding  in  childiBh  credulity,  etc. 

The  chief  point  alleged  as  evidence  of  the  weakness  of  Papias  and  Irensens  (and  which 
brought  forth  the  scoffing  of  Whitby,  Middleton,  Stuart,  Macdill,  and  others)  is  the  oA- 
quoted  "  grape  story*'  (referring  to  the  astounding  fruitfulness  of  the  vine,  etc.)-  But 
let  the  reader  consider  that  Papias*  writings  being  lost*  and  Irenesus*  being  in  a  transla. 
tion  (the  Greek  also  lost),  it  is  impossible  to  correct  or  substantiate  the  exact  language 
originally  used  (comp.  candid  remarks  of  Brooks,  El.  Proph,  JrUerp.,  p.  66,  and  Farrar's — 
Life  of  Christ,  vol.  1,  p.  320,  foot-note — allusion  to  and  explanation  of  the  same,  as  weU 
as  Greswell  On  the  Parables,  vol.  1,  p.  296).  It  may  be  a  hyperbole  like  that  of  John. 
21  :  25  in  reference  to  the  predicted  productiveness  of  the  earth  during  the  Mill,  era, 
to  which  others  have  added,  under  the  impression  of  heightening  the  effect.  It  may  be 
even  error,  for  in  the  details — ^and  as  given  from  hearsi\y  and  reported  as  such,  exaggera- 
tion  may  have  found  scope— the  best  of  men  may  fall  into  mistake.  But  this  does  not 
invalidate  the  leading,  fundamental  doctrine  ;  it  really  conhrms  it,  seeing  that,  under 
the  influence  of  such  a  doctrine  and  its  related  restitution  to  Paradisiacal  fruitfulness, 
such  statements  are  engrafted  upon  it.*  Those  who  reject  Papias  and  Irenseus  on  the 
ground  of  exaggeration,  ought  then  in  consistency  to  reject  Origen  and  many  of  the 
other  side  following,  who  have  been  guilty  of  far  greater  extravagances  in  doctrinal 
statements.  Indeed,  the  writer  feels  that,  while  rejecting  the  story  in  its  present  form, 
or  regarding  it  as  hyperbolical,  it  requires  far  more  credulity  to  receive  some  of  the 
statements  of  the  defamers  of  these  Fathers  (as  e.g.  Eusebius'  '*  New  Jerusalem,** 
equivalent  to  Rome,  Prof.  Stuart's  "  Neroic  Theory,"  Whitby's  "New  Hypothesis,'* 
etc. )  than  to  accept  of  these  utterances  attributed  to  them.  To  be  witty  at  the  expense 
of  some  advocate,  or  to  find  some  beUever  extravagant  in  view,  does  not,  by  any  means, 
disprove  our  doctrine. 

Another  disreputable  mode  of  procedure  to  lower  the  Fathers  in  the  estimation  of 
others  or  to  make  them  contradictory,  is  (1)  to  interpolate  or  omit,  (2)  to  ascribe  to 
them  what  they  never  said,  (3)  and  to  ascribe  to  them  some  heretical  sentiments.  In 
reference  to  the  first,  Brooks  shows  (EL  Proph.  Interp,,  p.  52,  53)  that  in  printed  copies 
of  Justin  the  word  "  not*'  was  omitted  in  the  sentence  which  expressly  asserts  that 
those  who  are  not  following  the  pure  doctrine — who  are  the  unorthodox — ^reject  the 
Chiliastic  view.f  Popish  influence,  no  doubt,  appears  in  this  omission  (see  another 
suppression  mentioned,  p.  54).  Bh.  Newton  (vol.  2,  p.  370)  has  shown  that  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton (lyiquiry,  p.  26)  in  quoting  Justin  Martyr  has  interpolated  the  phrase  "  in  the 


*  Comp.  Dr.  Necmder's  statement  (Gerd.  Ch.  His.,  vol.  2,  p.  405-6)  respecting  spurious 
works  and  interpolations,  making  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  exact  views  held.  Various 
writers  hold  that  this  grape  story  is  '*  a  burlesque  on  the  term  thousand,  written  by  some 
opponent  of  the  doctrine  in  corrupting  the  text  of  Papias,'*  and  "  doubtless  much  more 
of  the  '  fanciful  and  sensuous  *  has  a  similar  origin,  for  Chillingworth  says  that '  imput- 
ing to  them  that  which  they  held  not '  was  one  of  the  means  of  overbearing  the  MUle- 
narian  doctrine"  (so  e.g.  Editor,  Proph.  Times,  vol.  5,  p.  194). 

f  The  student  who  desires  to  investigate  the  controversy  respecting  the  suppression  of 
the  word  **  not,"  will  find  in  favor  of  its  retention  :  Mede,  Works,  B.  3,  P.  2,  p.  533  ; 
Arch.  Tillotson,  Works,  vol.  3,  p.  380  ;  Daille,  Use  of  the  Fathers,  p.  289  ;  Chillingworth  s 
Works,  p.  732  ;  Muenoher,  Ills.  Oh.  Doctrine,  vol.  2,  p.  450,  etc.  Dr.  Macdill  refers  to  the 
following  as  favoring  the  suppression  of  the  word  *'  not  :'*  Thirlby,  Hagenbach,  Nean- 
der  (!),  Shedd  (!).  KeUy  (a  Pre-Mill.  !).  Bossier,  Semisch  (!),  Ed.  of  the  Parisian  Ed.  ;  to 
which  we  add  Jebb.  Dr.  Morehead,  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Macdill  (in  the  Chicago  U.  P. 
Cb.  paper.  The  Instructor,  1879),  takes  the  former  view.  We  only  add  the  following  :  (1) 
That  some  mss.,  according  to  Holmes  (quoted  by  Brooks,  M.  Proph.  Inter.,  p.  54 >,  contain 
the  negative  ;  (2)  that  the  word  **  nut*'  makes  Justin  and  IrensBUS  to  be  in  correspond- 
ence ;  (3)  that  the  Parisian  Editor  finds  the  suppression  an  obscurity  and  irreconcilable 
with  IrensQus  (comp.  Brooks,  p.  54)  ;  (4)  that  many  scholars,  including  our  exponents, 
receive  the  negative  as  essential  in  order  to  make  good  sense  ;  (5)  that  the  negative  is  sup- 
ported by  the  general  testimony  respecting  the  generality  of  belief  ;  (6)  tluit  the  omis- 
sion of  the  word  ^*  not  "  does  not  affect  the  orthodoxy  of  view,  for,  while  it  then  allows 
that  Christians  rejected  Chiliasm,  yet  still  it  makes  Justin  say  that  all  Christians  exactly 
orthodox  (*'  right-minded  in  aU  things**)  were  Chiliasts  ;  (7)  that  to  vindicate  the  orthodoxy 
of  opposers,  the  er^re  passage  (which  we  quote  under  Prop.  76)  ought  to  have  been  sup* 
pressed. 
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enjoyment  of  all  sensual  pleasnres,"  which  Justin  never  employed.  Even  (so  Brooks) 
the  eulogy  of  Eusebius  on  Papias  as  a  man  **  most  eloquent  and  skilful  in  the  Script- 
ures" is  omitted  in  many  copies,  although  found  in  the  ancient.  It  would  not  answer 
to  laud  a  Ghiliast.  ^On  the  other  hand,  Brooks  notices  how  an  anti-Millenarian  is 
praised  by  Dr.  Maclame  in  his  translation  of  Mosheim's  Ecd,  His,,  when  he  adds  to 
Dionysius  the  words  '*  learned  and  judicious"  not  found  in  the  original.)  It  was  not 
considered  wrong  to  perpetrate  (comp.  Mosheim,  vol.  1,  p.  100,  MidSeton's  Inquiry,  p. 
158,  Madan's  Thelyphthora,  Pref.,  p.  12,  etc.),  for  the  truth's  sake,  *' pious  irauds." 
Beaven  {Account  cf  Irenams,  p.  240)  says  :  **  As  the  opinions  of  IrensBus  on  the  Millennium 
are  different  from  those  which  prevailed  subsequently  with  sdmost  universal  consent 
in  the  Western  Church,  that  portion  of  his  Treatise  is  rarely  found  complete  in  our 
present  mss.,  the  copyists  not  thinking  it  proper  or  worth  their  while  to  copy  what  was 
generally  disapproved  by  the  church.  .  .  .  The  five  last  chapters  of  the  fifth  book 
are  wanting  in  all  but  two  mss."  Fortunately,  too,  this  work  was  recovered  and  pub- 
lished to  the  world  by  Erasmus,  and  not  by  a  Protestant  or  Millenarian.  Mede  ( Works, 
p.  74:8)  charges  Jerome  with  being  an  '*  unequal  relator  of  the  opinions  of  his  ad- 
versaries/' and  adds  :  **  What  credit  he  deserves  in  this  instance  may  appear  by  some 
fragments  of  those  authors  still  remaining,  whom  he  charged  with  the  opinion  direcUu 
contrary  to  that  which  they  expressly  affirmed."  It  is  a  matter  of  amazement  that  such 
a  writer  as  Fairbaim,  on  the  poor  authority  of  Jerome,  asserts  (On  Proph.,  p.  254)  that 
the  Fathers,  without  exception,  *'  with  one  voice,"  including  of  course  the  MiUenarians, 
rejected  the  notion  of  a  Jewish  territorial  restoration.  Let  Qie  reader  turn  to  the  quota- 
tions  that  we  freely  give  from  e.g.  Barnabas,  IrensBUs,  Justin,  Tertullitm,  he  will  find 
an  ample  rtfutulion  of  this  statement.  (The  views  of  these  Fathers  respecting  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Davidio  covenant  and  prophecy,  the  location  of  the  Mill,  age  before  the 
general  judgment,  etc.,  show  the  student  how  they  understood  this  matter.)  Some 
recent  writers,  without  a  particle  of  fairness  and  justice,  repeat  Jerome's  charge — a 
false  representation  as  shown  by  Mede,  Lardner,  and  many  others — against  us  (aimed 
especially  at  Tertullian),  *'  that  the  saints  shall,  in  the  Millennium,  have  a  great  enjoy- 
ment of  camaL  and  corporeal  pleasures*'  (comp.  Brooks,  p.  59,  who  gives  Tertullian's 
exact  language,  which  distinrjuishes  betu>een  the  resurrected  and  glorified  saints,  and  those 
persons  who  are  spared— see  Props.  152,  153,  154,  etc.).  To  reiterate  what  is  ao  utterly 
unfounded  in  fact,  and  which  has  so  frequently  been  exposed  as  untrue,  is  evidence  of 
enmity  and  a  lack  of  desire  for  truth.* 

But  the  lowest  possible  polemical  trick  is  to  endeavor  to  associate  these  Fathers  with 
heresy,  as  Papias  with  ultra  Judaism,  IrensBus  and  Justin  with  Cerinthism,  Tertullian 
with  extravc^ant  Montanism,  and  Lactantius  with  Manicheeism.  We  are  not  concerned 
in  defending  those  men  ;  able  pens  have  triumphantly  shown  that  in  no  sense  have  they 
been  guilty  of  heresy  but  were  the  opposers  of  heresy.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
candid  statements  of  Neander,  Mede,  Lardner,  Brooks,  Taylor,  Lee,  Semisch,  Greswell, 
Dodgson,  Mosheim,  and  a  host  of  others.  As  to  Cerinthus,  admitting  that  he  held  all 
that  is  alleged  (although  it  has  often  been  noticed  that  the  Mill,  theory  as  presented  to 
us  does  not  harmonize  with  his  other  views,  see  e.g.  Art.  Cerinthus,  Ency.  Brit.,  etc.),  yet 
our  opponents  overlook  the  fact,  that  Cerinthus  was  strongly  opposed  and  crushed  by 
MiUenarians.  The  assertion  of  the  Ency.  of  Relig.  Knowl.,  Art.  Cerinthus,  that  **  he  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  first  person  who  held  the  doctrine  of  a  mundane  Millennium,"  is 
ahundantlv  refuted  by  the  testimony  of  the  ablest  writers,  church  historians,  etc.,  who 
assert  (what  needs  no  confirmation,  since  our  argument  fully  develops  it)  that  the  Jews 
held  to  it,  and  that  it  was  perpetiiaied  in  the  Jewish-Christian  church.  It  is  said  by 
Waterland,  Michaelis,  and  others,  that  the  Apostle  John  wrote  against  Cerinthus  (as 
asserted  by  Lrenteus  and  taken  from  Poly  carp).  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  John  wrote  at  the 
time  when  he  knew  the  doctrine  of  Cerinthus.  Now,  is  it  credible,  if  the  doctrine  of 
the  Millennium  is  an  error,  that  John  in  the  Apoc.  should  employ  the  very  ideas  and 
language  to  perpetuate  U,  as  seen  in  the  church?  Thus  we  see  how,  by  such  grave 
charges,  men  not  only  involve  the  early  church  in  heresy,  trace  the  church  itself 
through  heretical  men,  but  make  the  aposUes  justly  chargeable  with  its  continuance.     It 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Books  of  Reference  contain  such  unfounded  charges,  as  e.g. 
Rees'  Oydop.,  which  takes  from  Whitby  (following  Jerome)  the  misstatement  that  the  risen 
saints  **  propagate  their  species,"  as  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  MiUenarians.  Not  a  par- 
tide  of  proof,  in  the  shape  of  a  direct  quotation  from  any  of  the  Fathers,  can  be  given  to 
substantiate  such  an  assertion.  Surely,  when  this  is  lacking,  simple  honesty  and  justice 
demand  the  withdrawal  of  this  mode  of  attack. 
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is  a  sad  fact,  that  if  many  of  the  Apostolic  and  Primitiye  Fathers  were  now  living,  they 
could  not,  with  their  views  of  covenant  and  prophecy,  be  received  as  preachers  in  thon^ 
sands  of  pnlpits.  In  reference  to  Gerinthns,  the  student  will  do  well  to  consider  the 
temperate  language  of  Mosheim  {Com.  on  the  Stale  of  the  Church,  etc.)  respecting  his 
doctrine,  attributing  much  that  is  said  of  him  to  prejudice  and  hatred.  For  it  must 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  we  know  of  Cerinthus  (as  holding  Chihasm)  comes 
from  the  bitter  adversaries  of  Millenarianism,  while  the  Ghiliastio  opposers  of  Cerinthus 
never  mention  his  holding  so  grossly  to  a  carnal  Millennium.  Lardner  (  Works,  voL  2. 
p.  701)  also  thinks  that  Cerinthus  is  misrepresented  in  some  things,  and  this  is  the 
opinion  of  Bh.  Bull,  Mede,  and  many  others.  Mansel  {Gnostlo  Heresies^  p.  114)  says: 
**  both  Mosheim  and  Neander  consider  the  accounts  of  the  sensual  Chiliasm  of  Cerinthus 
%o  he  misrepreserdaiXons"  The  critical  student  can  readily  see  why  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  Chiliasm  with  his  alleged  views.  Cerinthus,  as  all  affirm,  was  a  Gnostic,  and 
his  doctrine  (as  e.g.  making  Jesus  in  his  humanity  a  transient  vehicle  or  mere  phantom, 
— which  John  opposed,  although  giving  us  Bev.  20  : 1-%)  was  utterly  hostile  to  a  Mil- 
lenarian  position.  Hence  Neander  doubts  the  Chiliasm  of  Cerinthus  as  reported,  simply 
because  it  would  be  antagonistic  to  his  own  system,  and  {Gerd.  Ch.  Bis.,  vol.  2,  p.  47) 
after  giving  in  detail  his  doctrine,  adds  :  '*  It  may  be  a  question,  indeed,  whether  ha 
entertained  such  gross  and  sensual  notions  of  this  Millennial  Sabbath  as  Cains  and 
Dionysius  imputed  to  him  ;  for  such  views  would  hardly  be  in  keeping  with  his  system 
as  a  whole.  He  spoke  indeed  of  a  wedding-feast — an  image  then  commonly  employed 
to  signify  the  blessed  union  of  the  Messiah  with  his  saints  ;  but  on  such  an  image  any 
one  who  was  both  unfamiliar  with  the  figurative  language  of  the  East,  and  interpreted 
his  language  under  the  bias  of  unfriendly  feelings,  might  easily  put  a  wrong  construction. 
Dionysius  indeed  says  that,  in  speaking  of  festivals  and  sacrifices,  he  was  only  seeking 
to  veil  his  own  gross  and  sensual  notions.  But  what  warrant  had  he  for  such  an  asser- 
tion ?  If  Cerinthus  had  really  taught  such  a  grossly  sensual  Chiliasm,  there  would  be 
in  this  something  so  repugnant  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Gnosticism,  and  so  strongly  tending 
to  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  rank  him  with  the 
Judaists,  rather  than  with  the  Gnostics."  As  to  Chiliasts,  he  says  in  relation  e.g. 
to  Justin  (Geni.  Ch,  His.,  vol.  2,  p.  423)  :  ''  An  antipathy  to  Gnosticism,  and  to  the 
doctrines  of  Marcion,  is  strongly  marked  in  both  works  ;  and  with  this  feeling  Chiliasm 
at  that  time  readily  sympathized.*'  In  other  places  he  alludes  to  early  Chiliasts  being 
hostile  to  Gnosticism  in  all  its  forms.  This  is  the  candid  statement  of  one  who  is  no 
sympathizer  with  our  doctrine,  over  against  the  repeated  false  misrepresentations  of 
opponents  at  the  present  day,  who,  vritii  delight,  repeat  the  old  oft-refiited  statements 
respecting  Cerinthus,  but  are  very  careful  not  to  refer  to  such  critical  statements  of 
scholars. 

Obs.  4.  This  generally  admitted  view  of  the  Kingdom  entertained  by  the 
early  churches,  is  sapposed  bjr  manj,  especially  at  tne  present  day,  to  form 
a  decided  objection  to  Christianity.  Infidels  exultingly  parade  it,  en- 
deavoring to  take  advantage  of  it  to  show  that  the  teachers  and  members 
were  alike  fallible  and  ignorant  men, — hence  untrustworthy.*  Christians 
endeavor  to  break  its  force  by  (1)  denying  its  generality  or  asserting  that 
but  comparatively  few  held  the  belief  (2)  by  disconnecting  the  faith  of  the 
church  from  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,*  and  (.S)  by  ascribing  it  to  a 
Jewish  or  heretical  origin.*  We,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that,  according  to 
the  truth,  it  was  wipossibh  for  the  first  churches  under  the  personal  teach- 
ing and  supervision  of  inspired  men  to  have  any  other  faitli  respecting  the 
Kingdom  than  that  which  history  ascribes  to  the  first  Christians.  The 
belief  of  those  churches  is  a  logical  result,  legitimate  outgrototh  of  previous 
teaching,  and  the  only  one  that  harmonizes  with  the  most  essential  portion 
of  God's  Word,  viz.:  the  Covenants. 

>  Gibbon  {Bed.  and  FaU  Rom.  Emp.,  ch.  15,  p.  535),  describing  the  Chiliastic  view,  and 
correctly  noticing  that "  the  ancient  and  popular  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  was  intimate- 
ly  connected  with  the  Sec.  Coming  of  Christ,"  finally  remarks  :  *'  The  assurance  of  such 
a  MiUennium  was  carefully  inculcated  by  a  succession  of  fathers  from  Justin  Martyr  and 
Jrenaaus,  who  conversed  with  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles,  down  to  Lactantius, 
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who  was  preceptor  to  the  soa  of  Constantine."  Our  opponents  in  reply  to  Gibbon  have 
very  unfairly  asserted  that  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the  extent  in  which  it  was  held,  when  he 
adds  :  "  Though  it  might  not  be  universally  received,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  reigning 
sentiment  of  orthodox  bdieverst"  etc.  This  has  been  repeated  before  and  since,  and  the 
authorities  given,  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  uncontrovertible.  The  use  made  of  it  by 
Gibbon  follows,  that  *'  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  reign  upon  earth  was  at  first  treated  as  a 
profound  allegory,  was  considered  by  degrees  as  a  doubtful  and  useless  opinion,  and 
was  at  length  rejected  as  the  absurd  invention  of  heresy  and  fanaticism.'*  Of  course, 
the  church  and  the  truth  suffer  by  such  a  comparison,  for  if  the  modem  prevailing 
view  is  the  correct  one,  then  the  Primitive  Church  was  perpetuated  by  errorists  and 
&natics,  or,  if  the  Primitive  Chiliastic  position  is  one  in  accordance  with  the  truth,  then 
the  modern  rejection  of  it  is  a  wide  departure  from  the  true  landmarks.  The  student, 
unless  he  can  ^ow  that  Gibbon  is  mistaken  (which  none  of  his  annotators  have  ventured 
to  do),  must  in  all  candor  consider  this  dilemma.  The  favorite  tactics  of  many  un- 
believers is  to  contrast  the  modem  prevailing  view  respecting  the  Messiah  and  His 
Kingdom  with  that  of  the  apostolic  and  Primitive  Church,  point  out  the  palpable  dis- 
crepancies, and  then  deduce  from  it  the  eondnsion,  that  the  growing  intelligence  of  the 
Church  could  not  tolerate  Vie  Jewish  doctrine  which  superstition  and  ignorance  had 
perpetuated.  Many  works  present  this  line  of  reasoning  in  order  to  disparage  the 
founders  of  Christianity. 

*  Thus,  to  give  an  illustration  out  of  a  host :  Lindsay  (Art.  Mill,  in  Ency,  BrU.\  in 
stating  the  belief  of  the  early  churches,  says,  in  opposition  to  overwhelming  testimony  to 
the  contrary  :  "  the  opinion  does  not  seem  to  ham  become  general  in  the  church,"  and 
looking  for  proof  in  behalf  of  such  a  sweeping  assertion,  we  are  referred  to  Origen  in  these 
words  :  "  Indeed,  we  are  expressly  informed  by  Origen  that  it  was  confined  to  *  those  of 
the  simpler  sort,'  and  to  such  as,  '  refusing  the  labor  of  intelligence,  followed  the 
superficial  mode  of  literal  interpretation.'"  This  is  certainly  uncandid,  for  we  have 
here  (1)  nothing  said  of  the  extent  of  belief  prevailing;  (2)  the  testimony  of  an 
opponent,  who  in  other  places  speaks  well  of  Chiliasts  ;  (3)  the  ebullition  of  feeling 
excited  against  opponents  who  would  not  receive  Origen's  spiritualistic  and  allegorical 
method  of  interpretation  ;  (4)  the  virtual  indorsement  of  Origen's  system  as  **  the  labor 
of  intelligence,"  over  against  that  of  his  opponents  ;  (5)  and  the  allowing,  through  this 
indirect  impeachment  of  folly  and  ignorance,  that  the  Apostolic  and  Primitive  Fathers 
holding  Chiliasm,  were,  in  comparison  with  Origen  and  his  class,  *'  the  simpler  sort," 
etc.  (See  for  Origen,  Prop.  76.)  The  only  additional  proof,  also  indirect,  derived 
from  Neander,  is,  that  *'  the  defensive  attitude"  assumed  '*  by  the  advocates  of  the 
doctrine  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  it  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  church  in 
general.*'  This  is  a  m£re  begging  of  the  question,  seeing  (1)  that  the  generality  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  for  a  long  period  the  church  Fathers,  as  far  as  known,  toere  express  Mil- 
lenarians  ;  (2)  that  this  is  the  dired  testimony  of  Justin,  and  is  implied  in  the  expression 
of  others  (as  e.g.  Irenaeus  conversing  with  others  and  gathering  material  from  them, 
etc.)  ;  (3)  that  a  difference  of  view  among  the  orthodox  believers  is  never  hinted  af  as 
existing,  as  e.g.  Irenasus,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  or  Justin  Martyr,  in  arguing  and 
teaching  enforce  a  unity  of  belief  in  the  very  manner  of  expression — as  if  the  doctrine 
were  general ;  (4)  the  upholding  of  the  doctrine  so  prominently  by  the  leading  Apologists 
of  Christianity  (Justin)  indicates  its  extent ;  (5)  '*  the  defensive  attitude"  is  assumed,  as 
Justin  expressly  asserts  (not  against  orthodox),  against  ''  even  those  of  that  race  of 
Christians  who  follow  not  godly  and  pure  doctrine."  Every  tyro  in  church  history 
well  knows  that  Gnosticism,  and  othei'  tendencies,  opposed  to  our  doctrine,  were 
already  working  in  the  church  and  outside  in  the  first  century,  and  this  abundantly 
accounts  for  the  argumentative  and  defensiye  style  adopted.  More  than  this  :  it  is 
explained  by  the  bimple  fact  that  they  thus  better  repressed  the  objections  that  Jews 
might  allege  against  Christianity  (comp.  l^p.  193).  Other  illustrations  will  be  given 
under  Prop.  75,  and  we  simply  reproduce  a  challenge  often  made  and  repeated  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Prophetic  Times  (voL  1,  p.  71) :  "  We  challenge  our  opponents  to  produce 
the  evidence  of  the  entertainment  of  anti-Millenarian  views  by  any  orthodox  and  ac- 
knowledged Christian  teacher  for  the  first  two  hundred  years  of  our  era."  When  this 
evidence  is  produced  then  Lindsay,  Neander,  and  others  may  have  something  substantial 
to  build  upon  ;  until  it  is  produced  we  are  slow  to  receive  their  statements.  Hence  such 
writers  as  Ueberweg  {His.  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  264,  when  referring  to  the  early 
Patristic  period)  are  most  certainly  incorrect,  when  they  say  :  **  There  arose  in  Chris- 
tianity, in  opposilion  to  the  reality  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  world,  the  idea  of  a  Kingdom 
of  God  founded  on  purity  of  heart.  The  expectation  of  the  Messiah  among  the  Jewish 
people  was  spiritualized,"  etc.    Now  the  incontestable  facts  pf  history  make  this  idea 
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of  a  Kingdom  and  this  spiritualizing  a  later  dev^pment—M  we  shall  show— 4md  Ueherwcg 
and  othen  take  the  liberty  of  transferring  what  belongs  to  a  later  period  to  an  earlier  one. 
Such  works,  of  oourse,  influence  other  minds  to  occnpy  a  view  nnsnpported  by  hiih 
toricalfact.  A  writer  in  the  Princeton  Hemew  (Ap.  1851,  p.  217),  led  on  by  Ids  zecU  against 
Mtllenarianism,  remarks  :  *'  That  the  commission  is  to  teach  all  nations  without  dis- 
tinction that  Christ  is  now  King,  that  He  occupies  the  throne  of  David,  that  the  King- 
dom is  spiritual,  that  that  Kingdom  is  the  Church,  that  the  agencies  for  preserving  and 
enlarging  it  are  purely  moral  and  spiritual  (except,  of  course,  God's  providential  oontrol 
of  all  things),  and  that  it  is  to  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  are  truths  which  the  Chrvttian 
ioorld  Itas  beliei}ed  from  the  tUnes  of  the  apostles  until  now."  Indeed  !  we  should  like  io  have 
the  history  for  ail  this,  which  thus  loads  the  commission  (see  Prop.  175)  with  **  truths" 
not  contained  in  it.  Such  statements  are  not  solely  dictated  by  ignorance  ;  other 
motives  evidently  prompt  them,  for  we  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  historical  knowl. 
edge  of  such  opponents  than  to  attribute  the  former  to  them. 

*  The  critical  student,  desirous  to  secure  truth,  will  notice  the  lack  of  candor  in 
numerous  Encyclopeedias,  Ecoles.  Histories,  Dogmatics,  etc.,  in  tracing  our  doctrine. 
Thus  e.g.  reference  as  to  its  origin  is  made  to  a  heretical  source,  the  number  of  ad- 
herents are  represented  as  insignificant  us  possible,  etc.,  and  not  a  single  allusion  is 
made  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  apostles  or  disciples  which  they  preached  when  sent 
out  by  Jesus,  and  which  are  admitted  by  all  commentators  and  critics  (in  view  of  Ads 
1  : 6,  etc. )  to  have  been  intensely  Jewish  and  in  full  accord  with  our  doctrine.  Let 
the  mind,  nnbiassedt  ponder  Props.  43,  44,  etc.,  and  can  a  plausible  reason  be  assigned 
why  the  views  of  disciples,  under  the  personal  instruction  of  Jesus,  should  be  thus 
persistently  ignored.  Suppose  even  that  they  were  in  error,  yet  in  a  historical  aeamnl 
of  our  doctrine,  certainly  sach  evidence  ought  not,  in  common  justice,  be  omitted.  But 
the  uncandidness  is  manifested  even  to  a  greatpr  extent.  Killen  (Ancient  Churdi)  pro- 
fessing to  give  (ch.  5,  p.  445,  etc.)  **  The  Doctrine  of  the  Churcli,"  during  the  fii-st  three 
centaries,  entirely  ujnores  the  existence  of  our  doctrine,  although  he  can  enter  into  details 
respecting  trivial  afEairs  —a  sad  defect  in  impartial  history,  evincing  prejudice  in  the 
historian,  and,  may  we  add,  fear  of  the  antiquity  of  our  views.  In  another  place  and 
connection  (p.  36U)  he  can,  however,  complacently  reproduce  Eusebius'  disparaging 
remarks  respecting  Papias  and  Irenseus  in  connection  with  an  allusion  to  our  doctrine, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  other  places  where  these  Fathers  are  eulogized.  The 
design  is  apparent.  Others  imbibe  and  exhibit,  alas !  the  same  unfairness,  not 
realizing  that  they  thus  weaken  their  own  ground  and  strengthen  our  position.  We  give 
another  illustration  :  A  writer  in  the  Prinodon  Review,  July,  1856,  p.  541,  tells  us  that 
Waldegrave  has  shown  that  after  the  Second  Advent  all  the  saints  shall  be  transplanted 
into  the  third  heaven,  and  that  the  only  Kingdom  to  be  realized  is  one  eternal  in  the 
heavens  above,  and  then  adds  :  **  Such  is  the  clear,  tried,  ancient  Catholic  holding  of  Go^a 
people,  in  all  ages,  which  is  to  be  superseded  by  the  sensuous  imagery  (MiUenarianismi 
of  an  earthly  Kingdom.'*  The  palpable  misstatement  of  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence 
is  only  equalled  by  the  sneer  levelled  at  God's  own  Purpose  in  the  last  one.  Such 
wholesale  affirmations  can  only  delude  the  ignorant, 

*  Thus  e.g.  Milman  in  his  notes  on  (Gibbon  can  only  say  that  (p.  533  and  535,  foot- 
notes) our  doctrine  is  "  purely  Jewish"  or  ""a  fable  of  Jewish  dotage."  But  this  is  no 
answer  to  Gibbon  ;  it  leaves  the  matter  as  it  was  before,  without  the  least  attempt  to 
explain  how  it  comes  that  churches,  East  and  West,  were  for  so  long  a  time  intenseiy 
Jewish  in  their  views  of  the  Kingdom  (comp.  Props.  68,  69,  76,  etc.).  Had  the  apostles 
and  their  immediate  successors  no  power,  if  in  error,  to  check,  or  at  least  to  protest 
against,  such  a  tendency  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  derived  from  heresy,  it  only  makes 
matters  worse,  for  then  how  is  it  possible  to  trace  the  pure  orthodox  Church.  If  our  op- 
ponents had  only  one,  or  two,  or  more,  of  the  very  early  Fathers  to  sustain  their 
position,  then,  and  only  then,  might  they  frame  something  like  a  logical  argument  favor- 
ing such  a  derivation.  But  such  writers  are  not  to  he  found  in  the  first  and  second 
centuries,  and  even  in  the  third  they  are  few  in  number.  So,  again.  Dr.  Lindsay  (Art 
"  Mill.'.'  in  Encyclop.  Brit.)  admits  and  argues  (although  leaving  out  the  Scriptural  basis 
of  the  covenant)  the  Jewish  origin  of  our  doctrine  ;  that  it  was  held  from  "  comparatively 
an  early  age,*'  eio.  ;  and  then,  coming  to  the  Christian  Church,  remarks:  **  From  the 
Jews  this  notion  of  a  personal  reign  of  the  Messiah  with  His  saints  on  earth,  was 
adopted  by  several  in  the  early  church,  by  whom  the  passage  in  the  Apoc,  above  re- 


against 
orthodox  held  to  it ;  (2)  and  to  the  onensidedness  of  the  whole  article,  endeavoring  to 
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indicate  that  our  doctrine  was  obtained  from  Jewish  sources  outside  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
Irom  a  rigid  literal  interpretation  of  one  portion  of  the  Apoc.  Why,  in  all  candor  and 
jnstice,  does  he  not  allow,  e.g.  Barnabas  or  Iremeos  or  Jnstin  to  give  the  covenant  and  the 
prophecies  npon  which  they  base  their  views  ?  Is  it  right  to  ignore  the  express  testimony 
of  Scripture,  which  these  and  other  worthies  aUege  in  behalf  of  their  doctrinal  position  ? 
(Comp.,  for  Jewish  belief  before  and  at  the  First  Advent,  p.  240,  etc.,  of  Freedom  and 
MkUowship  in  lieUgion.) 

In  reference  to  the  charge  of  heresy  (see  Obs.  3,  note  2),  it  may  briefly  be  said  that 
this  originates  from  an  unacquaintance  with  the  history  of  our  doctrine,  from  an  over- 
looking of  its  Scriptural  basis  and  the  character  of  the  men  who  have  embraced  it,  from 
receiving  the  accusation  from  others  without  ezaminatioD,  or  from  pure  malice  and 
bigotry.  Writers  eminent  for  learning  and  ability,  who  are  opposed  to  us,  well  knowing 
how  extensively  our  views  were  held  by  men  who  lived  and  died  for  the  church,  are  very 
guarded  not  to  bring  such  a  charge,  seeing  that  if  brought  it  is  impossible  tb  trace  the 
church  from  the  apostles  saving  through  a  **  heretical"  medium.  In  the  early  church 
Chiliasts  were  its  preachers,  defenders,  and  apologists.  Indeed,  we  are  indebted  to 
many  of  our  scholarly  opponents  (as  e.g.  Neander,  Bush,  etc.)  for  defending,  ably, 
Millenarian  Fathers  against  such  a  charge.  And  the  defense  is  simple  and  just,  seeing 
that  these  very  Fathers  were  the  men  who  opposed  directly  the  heretical  tendencies  of 
the  early  age.  Some  Protestants  might  even  learn  a  lesson  of  charity  from  Boman 
Catholics.  While  Romanism  hates  the  doctrine  and  forbids  its  belief  (because  so 
antagonistic  to  its  pretensions),  yet  some  writers  of  this  class  are  too  wise  to  brand  it 
as  heresy.  Although  anxious  for  the  sake  of  their  church  to  make  its  numbers  as  few 
as  possible,  and  its  doctrines  erroneous,  yet  Schlegel  {Philos.  His.,  Sec.  11),  calling  it 
an  *'  error  or  rather  illusion"  '*  m  the  history  of  those  early  ages  of  the  church,"  adds  : 
*'  Nor  did  its  partisans  constitute  a  sect,  but  it  was  merely  the  exaggerated  opinion  of 
some  individuals  in  the  bosoin  of  the  church,  who  were  animated  by  no  intentions  nostile  to 
Christianity."  He  calls  them  *' many  virtuous  and  praisexoorihy  men.''  It  is  a  fact  that 
even  the  first  prominent  opposer  of  Chiliasm,  Origen  (e.g.  Neander,  C^.  His,,  vol.  1,  p. 
551),  speaks  in  language  of  toleration  ;  the  same  is  true  of  Jerome  and  others  (comp. 
Prop.  76). 

Obs,  5.  Our  doctrine  has  a  Jewish  origin,  founded  upon  Jewish  cove- 
nantSy  Jewish  predictions,  Jewish  faith,  and  a  Jewish  Messiah  (^Prop.  68, 
69,  etc.).  Many  writers,  whether  intended  as  a  reproach  or  as  a  nistorical 
fact,  trace  our  doctrine  to  a  Jewish  source.  This  is  correct,  whether  sar- 
castically or  soberly  presented.  We  have  already  quoted  (Prop.  68), 
Shedd,  Mosheim,  Walch,  Prof.  Bush,  Hodge,  Milman,  and  Lindsay  as 
attributing  its  rise  to  a  Jewish  faith.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when,  as 
we  have  shown  and  proven  under  previous  Propositions,  the  Jews  at  the 
First  Advent  and  the  disciples  sent  forth  to  preach  the  Kingdom  held  pre- 
cisely to  our  doctrines  respecting  the  Kingdom  and  the  reign  of  the  saints  ; 
when,  as  Auberlen  (Obs.  1)  aptly  said,  all,  including  Jesus  and  the  proph- 
ets, were  Chiliasts.*  Cbiliasm  is  not  doctrinally  fixed  by  the  duration  of 
the  reign  (Prop.  159),  but  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  Messianic 
Kingdom.* 

*  Oat  of  the  abundance  of  material,  a  number  of  additional  references  and  quotations 
may  prove  acceptable  to  the  reader.  The  Art.  '*  MiJUennium''  in  M'Clintock  and  Strong's 
Oydop.,  referring  to  Josephus  (Art.  18,  1,  3  ;  War  2,  8,  14),  Daniel  (12  : 2),  Barnabas, 
Book  of  Enoch,  Test,  of  Twelve  Patriarchs,  Sibylline  bookis,  etc.,  says  :  **  it  was  early 
adopted,  especially  by  Jewish  Christians,**  and  *'  it  penetrated  into  the  Gentile  branch  of 
the  church  and  .spread  extensively.**  Neander  {Oenl.  Ch.  History,  vol.  2,  p.  396,  ascribes 
to  a  Jewish  origin  *'  the  idea  of  a  Millennial  reign  which  the  Messiah  would  set  up  on  the 
earth,*'  and  this  is  several  times  repeated  (we  give  a  quotation  from  him  under  the  Prop, 
of  Jewish  objections).  In  his  His.  of  Dogmas  he  informs  us  that  Millenarianism  was 
generally  taught,  giving  all  the  eminent  church  Fathers  of  the  period  as  supporting  it 
(Barnabas,  Iremeus,  Papias,  Justin),  and  he  endeavors  to  discriminate  between  a  refined 
and  a  sensuous  form  in  which  it  was  taught,  asserting  '*  by  many  it  was  held  spiritually, 
and  clashed  not  with  the  Christian  spirit"  (but  who  those  **  many"  were  who  thus  held 
it  purely,  "  spiritually,'*  he  does  not  inform  us,  and  we  must  conclude  them  itnaginary 
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Jersons,  of  whom  we  have  no  record  whaiever).  He  then  traces  the  doctrine  back  to 
adaism,  ^*for  among  the  Jews  the  representation  was  current  that  Messiah  would  reign  a 
thousand  years  on  earth,"  and  he  tells  ns  that  this  notion  was  derived  from  Ps.  90 :  il, 
the  symbolical  character  of  the  six  days  of  Creation,  and  the  seventh  being  a  Sabbath 
(comp.  Prop.  143,  for  testimony  corroborating  Neander).  So  comulative  and  irresistible 
is  the  proof  that  we  leave  an  opponent  to  smn  it  up,  and  give  the  details  as  follows  :  The 
Princeton  Reuieuj  (Ap.,  1850,  p.  329),  in  a  hostile  notice  of  Rev.  Imbrie*s  sermon,  "  The 
Kingdom  of  God,"  pronounces  our  view  **  the  Jewish  do^rine;  and  by  Jewish  we  mean 
that  actuuUly  held  by  the  Jews.  They  taught,  1.  That  the  Messiah  was  to  appear  and 
reign  in  person  gloriously  in  Jeru^em.  2.  That  all  the  Jews  were  to  be  gathered  in 
the  Holy  Land.  3.  That  the  pious  dead  were  to  be  raised  to  share  the  blessings  of  the 
Messiah's  reign.  4.  That  the  Messiah  and  His  people  were  to  reign  over  all  nations  for 
a  thousand  years.  5.  That  at  the  end  of  that  period  Satan  was  to  be  loosed,  and  a  great 
conflict  ensue,  after  which  were  to  come  the  general  resurrection  and  final  judgment. 
This  theory  was  by  many  Christians,  during  the  second  and  third  centuries"  (observe, 
he  omits  the  first,  as  if  none  existed  then,  over  against  the  positive  testimony  in  our 
favor),  *'  adopted  bodily.  The  only  difference  was,  that  what  the  Jews  expected  to 
occur  at  the  first  coming,  these  Christians  anticipaied  at  the  Second  Adveivt  of  the  Messiak.'* 
We  most  cordially  accept  of  this  statement.  Having  already  given  extensiye  quotations 
respecting  the  Jewish  yiews  held  (as  in  Prop.  20,  etc.),  we  only  need  a  few  in  addition. 
Ebrard  {(rosp.  His.,  p.  2,  ch.  2),  in  opposing  Bruno  Bauer's  assertion  that  the  Messianic 
idea  originated  with  Jesus  and  was  afterward  elaborated,  presents  the  **  Data  concerning 
the  expectation  of  a  Messiah, "  refuting  so  gross  a  statement  by  giving  historical  facts. 
These  show  that  the  Jews  **  looked  for  the  promised  re-establishment  cf  the  Theocratic 
Kingdom/*  which  was  "  tJie  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah,'*  and  that  **  there  was  a  distinct 
expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah,  a  Davidic  King,  and  a  political  Saviour.**  M'Clintock  and 
Strong's  Cydop.f  Art.  '*  Kingdom  of  God,"  thus  gives  the  Jewish  view  :  "  The  Jews,  at 
large,  gave  to  these  prophecies  a  tempo  .*al  meaning,  and  expected  a  Messiah  who  should 
come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and,  as  King  of  the  Jewish  nation,  restore  the  ancient 
religion  and  worship,  reform  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  people,  make  expiation  for  their 
sins,  free  them  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion,  and,  at  length,  reign  over  the  whole 
earth  in  peace  and  glory."  The  student  is  directed  to  an  interesting  Art.  by  Rev. 
Schodde  in  The  Lutheran  Quarterly  (July,  1879),  entitled  *'  The  Messianic  Idea  in  Pre- 
Christian  Apocalyptic  Literature  (and  he  refers  to  Drummond's  7%e  Jewish  Messiah, 
London,  1877  ;  The  SibvUine  Books  in  Edinb.  Review,  July,  1877 ;  Excursus,  in  Prof. 
Stuart's  Apoc,  etc.).  He  declares  that  the  Jewish  Messianic  idea  preyalent  at  the  First 
Advent  was  incorporated  in  the  Pre-MiU.  view,  showing  the  similarity  by  various  quota  • 
tions.  An  extract  may  be  in  place.  He  mentions  the  *'  Psalterium  Salamonis"  or  18 
Psalms,  supposed  to  be  written  shortly  before  the  First  Advent,  which  laments  the 
destruction  of  David's  Kingdom,  looks  for  the  Son  of  David,  and  a  restoration  under 
him  of  a  Theocratic  Kingdom,  with  spirituality  and  external  glory.  This  work  speaks 
of  the  Messiah  as  God's  *'  Anointed,"  and  prays  that  God  would  hasten  in  mercy  to 
raise  up  and  inaugurate  the  long  expected  ^ngdom  of  His  Anointed.  One  prayer  is : 
*  *  God  hasten  His  mercy  over  Israel,  and  deliver  us  from  the  undeanliness  of  the 
impious  heathen.  The  Lord  Himself  is  our  King  to  all  eternity.  *'  They  speak  of  this 
King  being  of  the  house  of  David,  and  fully  recognize  the  Theocratic  ncUure  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  *'  Assumptio  Mosis,"  of  which  only  fragments  remain,  refers  to  the 
Messianic  Kingdom,  and  to  the  inaugurator  as  being  the  Celestial  One,  the  Most  High  God, 
the  Eternal  One,  i.e.  God  Himself.  The  student  may  well  consider  the  statement  of 
Shedd  {His.  Ch.  Doc.,  B.C.,  who  received  the  merited  strictures  of  Lillie,  Shimeall,  etc.), 
who  speaks  of  our  doctrine  as  **  a  later  Jewish  doctrine,"  and  then  adds  :  **  The  disciples 
of  Christ,  being  themselves  Jews,  were  at  first  naturally  infected  with  these  views."  The 
simple  historical  fact,  as  noticed  by  Chillingworth  and  others,  is  this  :  that  the  nearer  you 
come  to  the  apostolic  period,  the  more  generally  was  it  taught  by  the  Fathers  as  held  by  the  Jews 
and  disciples.  Jerome  and  others,  consequently,  in  view  of  the  agreement,  call  it 
*'  Judaizing ;"  and  our  most  bitter  opposers  (as  e.g.  Knapp,  Ch.  TheS.,  p.  323)  fully 
admit  that  the  Jews  as  *'  a  current  opinion**  held  that  **  He  {Christ)  toouii  be  a  temporal 
deliverer  and  a  King  of  the  Jews,  and,  indeed,  a  Universal  Monarch,  who  would  reign  over 
all  nalions.  Thus  they  interpreted  Ps.  2  : 2,  6,  8,  Jer.  23  :  5,  6,  Zech.  9  :  4  seq."  (He 
might  have  given  many  Scriptural  passages  thus  used.)  *^The  apostles  themselves  held  this 
opinion  until  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  Matt.  20  :  20,  21,  Luke  24  :  21,  Acts  1:6," 
Commentators  find  our  view,  as  JewLih,  in  various  other  passages,  as  e.g.  Luke  1  :  71, 
and  17  :  20  and  19  :  11.  Acts  2  :  26,  30,  etc.  Indeed,  there  is  not  one  but  refers  to  our 
idea  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  as  received  by  the  Jews  in  the  times  of  the  First  Advent 
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«  Cbiliasm  or  Millenarifuiism  (the  former  word  deriyed  from  the  Greek,  and  the  latter 
from  the  Latin,  expressive  of  a  thousand  years)  is  most  generally  used  to  denote  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pre  Mill.  Advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  His  personal  reign  on  earth,  at 
least  during  the  thousand  years.  Dr.  Breckenridge  (Pref.  to  Judge  Jones's  Notes)  has 
well  observed  that  the  word  *'  Millenarian"  has  become  extremely ''  vague,"  as  our  op- 
ponents who  hold  to  a  future  Millennium  are  also  in  a  certain  sense  *'  Millena- 
rians."  Originally,  however,  it  was  exclusively  employed  to  designate  our  doctrine 
(and  thus  it  is  still  retained  by  many  writers),  incorporating  with  it  the  definite 
notion  (Rev.  20)  of  the  one  thousand  years  (which,  however,  in  the  estimation  of 
leading  Foreign  and  American  advocates,  does  not  limit  the  reign — see  Prop.  159).  As 
others  also  have  adopted  a  Millennium,  the  following  designations  have  been  extensively 
received  and  used  to  distinguish  with  greater  accuracy  the  various  beliefs  :  *'  Pre- 
Millenarian,"  one  who  holds  to  the  Mill,  age,  introduced  by  the  personal  Advent  and 
reign  of  the  Messiah  ;  ''  Post-Millenarian,"  one  who  has  the  same  age  brought  in 
without  the  Advent,  placing  the  latter  at  its  close  ;  "  Anti-Millenarian,  one  who  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  such  an  era  ;  **  Past-Millenarian,"  one  who  locates  the  Mill,  age  in  the 
past,  or  extends  it  from  the  past  to  the  present  in  the  course  of  realization  (these  last^ 
however,  are  more  frequently  designated  as  "Anti-Millenarian,'*  i.e.  opposed  to  a 
future  Millennium). 

Obs.  6.  The  early  church  Theology  on  this  doctrine — notwithstanding 
the  sneers  of  Gibbon  and  his  fellow  unbelievers^  notwithstanding  the  pain- 
fully apologetic  language  of  Prof.  Bush,  Dr.  Neander,  and  others — is  not 
only  reasonable,  but  the  most  reaso7iable,  because  of  its  vital  connection  with 
what  preceded.  Seuss  {His.  of  CIi.  TheoL  ifi  C%.,  *' On  Salvation") 
declares,  that  faith  fastened  on  its  '*  object  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
Messiauic  dignity,  which  necessarily  included  the  assured  realization  of 
the  promises  tmichirw  the  Kingdom  ;^^  and  after  repeatedly  stating  in  his 
work  that  the  early  Theology  was  largely  taken  uj)  with  views  respecting  the 
Kingdom  (for  this  naturally  resulted  from  the  views  of  the  Christship  or 
Messiahship  of  Jesus),  he  informs  us,  that  the  position  of  those  who  were 
the  faithful  was  ^^  obedience  to  God,  which  is  to  give  us  a  title  to  the 
Kingdom,  and  faith  in  Jesus,  who  will  soon  cmne  to  establish  it.^^  Faith 
and  obedience  inspired  hope  that  the  covenanted  prmnises,  pertainifig  to  the 
Kingdmny  would  be  verined  through  Christ  at  His  coming  again ;  any 
other  position,  in  view  of  what  preceded  and  surrounded  them,  would 
h^e  been  unnatural  and  opposed  to  the  truth. 

We  will  aUow  a  Liberalist  to  state  from  his  standpoint  the  Primitive  belief.  Thus  e.g. 
Potter  (Fretdom  and  fellowship  in  BdigUmj  Essay  5,  *'  Christianity  and  its  Definitions") 
says  :  "  In  that  childlike  age,  among  a  childlUce  people,  something  more  was  needed 
than  a  bare  proclamation  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  with  whatever  power  of  personal 
genius.  And  this  need  was  supplied  by  (he  old  Hdn-ew  conception  of  the  speedy  coming 
of  the  Messianic  Kingdom— Sk  conception  that  appealed  with  all  the  Ti-vidness  of  a  drama 
to  the  spiritual  imagination,  and  hopes  and  fears  of  man.  This  idea  is  the  mie  thread  of 
umiy  that  runs  through  aU  the  varieties  of  writings  in  the  New  Test,  from  Matt,  to  Rev. 
It  was  this  that  gradually  lifted  Jesus  Himself  out  of  all  human  and  historic  proportions 
into  the  colossal  magnitude  in  which  He  has  been  seen  by  Christendom  for  eighteen 
centuries.  It  was  the  behef,  after  His  crucifixion,  in  His  second  Messianic  Advent — an 
event  which  His  followers  looked  for  in  their  lifetime — that  gave  the  immediate  animating 
imputse  to  Uieir  cause,  and  attracted  such  numbers  of  jpeople  to  confess  Him  as  the 
expected  Christ ;  for  this  Advent  was  to  solve  aU  lifers  trials  and  perplexities  ;  it  was  to 
bring  redemption  to  the  sinful,  rest  to  the  weary,  wealth  to  the  destitute,  and  comfort 
to  the  sorrowing.  And  around  this  simple,  childish  hope,  which  was  yet  fuU  to  bursting 
with  the  deep  Ufe  of  spiritual  aspirations  and  yearnings,  the  first  Christian  Church  was 
gathered — a  sect  of  Judaism  accepting  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  looking  for  His  Sec. 
Coming  io  complete  and  establish  His  Soyereignty. '*  Compare  in  same  work  Abbot's 
"  G«nius  of  Christianity  and  Free  Beligion,**  in  which  ''  the  Messianic  faith  is  the  soul  of 
the  entire  New  Test.,  giving  unity  to  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  Apoc,  and  making 
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Christianity  a  vital  organism  ;*'  **  the  Messianic  idea  is  the  great  taproot  of  Christianity." 
Martineaa  {Nat,  RevieWt  Ap..  1863)  is  approvingly  quoted  :  "  Whoever  can  read  the  Hev 
Test,  with  a  fresh  eye  must  be  struck  with  the  prominence  everywhere  of  ike  JJesskude 
idea.  It  seems  to  be  the  ideal  framework  of  the  whole — of  history,  parable,  dialogne ; 
of  Pauline  reasoning  ;  of  Apocalyptic  visions."  Similar  testimony  to  a  large  exteot 
might  be  adduced,  bat  this  is  sufficient  to  indicate  how  these  men  clearly  apprehend 
the  original  and  true  meaning  of  the  Messiahship  as  retained  by  the  early  chnrch  (whicii 
is  incontrovertible),  and  from  it  deduce  the  fact  (alas  I  sadly  evident  in  the  church) 
that  the  Messianic  idea  toas  changed.  This  is  true,  but  not  in  the  way  that  they  accouit 
for  it,  either  as  a  logical  change  by  development  (so  Abbot),  or  as  a  requisite  accommoda- 
tion to  Qentilism  by  Paul  (so  Frothingham),  or  as  a  childlike  opinion  adapted  to  a 
transition  period  (so  Potter).  Allowing  any  of  these  results  as  legitimate  (taken  too 
from  Christian  Apologists),  undermines  the  New  Test,  record,  the  inspiration  and  au- 
thority of  the  apostles,  and  lowers  the  Primitive  faith  to  a  mere  childish  standard.  Our 
reply  to  all  this  will  be  found  under  various  Propositions. 

Obs,  7.  The  apologetic  replies  of  those  who  reject  our  doctrine,  giTen 
to  infidels,  etc.,  to  account  for  the  Primitive  faith,  are  unworthy  of 
churches  established  under  apostolic  teachUig  a7id  injltience,  Eaton 
{Perm,  of  Christ.,  p.  262)  gracefully  acknowledges  the  early  church  view, 
and  rebukes  Gibbon  because  he  treats  the  early  belief  as  a  vulgar  super- 
stition, saying  :  '^  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  this  writer  that  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  the  Christianity  may  well  have  lain  in  the  harmony 
of  its  doctrines  with  the  religious  needs  of  the  time,  the  deliverance  which 
it  held  forth  from  the  impending  ruin  at  the  end  of  the  world,  by  many 
deemed  so  near,"  etc.  Aside  from  the  inaccuracy  of  "  the  end  of  the 
world*'  believed  in  (for  the  early  Christians  had  no  idea  of  the  modern  view 
of  such  an  end,  but  looked  for  the  end  of  tlie  age  or  dispensation,  to  be 
followed  by  another  more  glorious  under  Christ — (compare  Props.  140, 
137,  141,  138,  etc.) — the  rebuke  falls  harmless  unless  we  take  higher  ground 
than  the  mere  *' needs  of  the  time.'*  Prof.  Bush  {On  Mill.,  p.  22) 
accepts  of  Gibbon's  language  that  **  for  wise  purposes,  this  error  was  per- 
mitted in  the  church,"  and  argues  that  such  views  of  the  Kingdom  were 
undoubtedly  for  the  best  in  the  early  history  of  the  church.  If  this  is  so, 
well  may  infidelity  sneer  at  and  ridicule  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
church.  With  inspired  men  as  its  teachers  ;  with  apostles,  supposed  to 
know  what  the  Kingdom  is,  its  leaders  ;  with  elders  to  whom  the  church 
was  entrusted  for  guidance  ;  with  the  restrictions  cast  around  error,  the 
duty  enjoined  of  holding  the  truth,  the  honor  and  faithfulness  of  God 
Himself  connected  with  ifc — the  church  fieeds  no  such  unworthy  defervce^ 
making  ^*  error^^  essential  to  its  establishment,  success,  and  progress. 

We  have  works  written  by  able  men,  in  which,  in  order  to  prevent  the  force  of  the 
evidence  given  in  our  behalf  by  the  early  chorcli,  under  the  heading  of  "  J\tdcEO-ChriS' 
iianity/*  they  frankly  admit  how  generaUy  onr  doctarine  was  held — even  by  apostles— and 
argae  that,  in  the  case  of  all  these,  it  was  a  necessary  precedence  for  the  fntore  develop- 
ment of  tho  truth  ;  that  as  knowledge  increased  "  the  husk"  was  discarded,  etc.  Thus 
e.g.  Benss  in  his  His.  of  Ch.  Theol.  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  This,  stripped  of  its  philosophical 
verbiage,  simply  means  :  (1)  that  these  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors  were  in 
gross  error,  i.e.  possessed  the  mere  "  husk  ;"  (2)  that  error  is  a  requisite  preliminary  to 
bring  out  the  truth  ;  (3)  that  error  was  a  necessary — hence  permitted — condition  in  that 
period  of  the  church  ;  (4)  that  the  true  source  of  our  knowledge  is  not  in  the  teachings  of 
the  apostles  (as  e.g.  Petrine  school),  but  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  through  "  tiie 
consciousness  of  the  church  ;"  (5)  that  for  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  we  are 
indebted,  not  to  men  speciaUy  commissioned  to  preach  the  Kingdom,  but  to  uninspired 
men  who  afterward  arose  as  teachers.  Having  already  replied  to  this,  these  things  are 
pointed  out  to  indicate  the  inconsistent  and  irrdigious  shifts  to  which  even  good  men  are 
driven  when  denying  the  truthfulness  of  the  early  church  view  of  the  £angdom«    No  one. 
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therefore,  need  to  be  surprised  that  the  Millenarianism  of  the  PrimitiTe  Church  winged 
the  shaft  hurled  at  it  by  the  Antinomian  Perfectionists  in  the  Confession  of  their  Faith 
(published  in  their  organ,  The  Petfedionist,  quoted  by  the  Oberlin  lieview  for  May,  1874). 
In  Art.  24  they  say  :  '*  We  believe  that  the  history  which  the  Bible  contains  of  the 
church  after  Christ's  ascension,  commonly  called  the  Primitive  Church,  is  a  history 
rather  of  the  latter-day  glory  of  Judaism  than  of  the  commencement  of  Christianity." 
Prejudice  can  scarcely  exceed  this  in  the  minds  of  professed  unbelievers.  Alas  !  how 
all  this  recoils  upon  the  truth  itself,  and  paves  the  way  for  numerous  extravagances. 

Let  us  take  one  of  the  most  candid  and  charitable  of  men.  Dr.  Neander,  who  honestly 
supposes  a  difficulty  (where  none  exists),  and  in  endeavoring  to  soften  or  remove  it, 
makes  us  conscious  of  an  incongruity.  In  his  efforts  to  clear  Chiliasm  (Ch.  His.,  vol. 
1.  p.  364,  etc.)  from  Ebionitism  (or  else  the  church  proper  could  only  be  traced  through 
Ebionism)  he  adduces  two  reasons  for  the  rise  of  the  former  :  (1)  a  tolerance  or  reception 
of  the  letter  in  accordance  with  previous  views  ;  and  (2)  a  sensuous  element.  This  does 
not  remove — it  only  increases— the  difficulty.  For  how  does  it  come  that,  under  the 
direct  auspices  of  the  apostles  themselves,  this  reception  of  **  the  letter''  and  of  '*  a 
sensuous  element"  (as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it)  occurs?  If  the  early  church  were  so 
generally  under  the  influence  of  the  letter,  what  churches  had  the  Spirit?  If  the 
history  of  the  church  is,  as  he  informs  us,  that  in  which  the  leaven  works  in  its  (i.e. 
churches)  most  impure  state,  then  the  succeeding  stages  ought  progressively  to  rise  in 
purity.  But  is  this  sustained  by  history  ?  Do  such  explanations  soften  the  charge  of 
unbelievers  that'*  error"  extensively  prevailed  and  was  one  of  the  means  of  success? 
To  indicate  how  poorly  prepared  Neander  was  to  vindicate  his  own  hypothesis — to  escape 
from  the  dilemma— unless  to  sacrifice  to  a  fearful  extent  the  integrity  and  authority  of 
apostleship,  it  is  only  necessary  to  contrast  two  passages.  Thus  e.g.  in  First  Planting  of 
Chris.,  vol.  1,  p.  362,  he  thus  correctly  represents  James's  sentiments  :  ''  He  considers  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  as  essentially  belonging  to  genuine  Judaismy 
believers  in  Jesus  as  the  only  genuine  Jews,  Christianity  as  perfected  Judaism^*'  etc.  Now, 
to  get  rid  of  James's  connection,  he  deliberately  gives  him  this  Christian  character : 
'*  We  might  infer  (with  Schceckenburger)  that  James  wrote  this  Epistle  at  a  time  tohen 
Christianiiy  had  not  thoroughly  penetrated  his  spiritual  life,  during  the  earliest  period  of 
his  Christian  development ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  we  are  justified  in  drawing 
such  a  conclusion,  for  no  proof  can  be  given  that  he  enlarged  his  doctrinal  views  at  a  later 
period.  It  is  possible  that  he  remained  confined  in  this  form  of  imperfect  doctrinal  de- 
velopment, although  his  heart  was  penetrated  by^  love  to  God  and  Jesus."  Any  theory 
of  the  Kingdom  which  in  its  support  must  thus  lower  apostolic  teaching  is  most  certainly 
defective  and  dishonoring  to. the  Word.  It  may,  indeed,  do  no  serious  injury  to  a  man 
like  Neander  (see  his  faith  in  dedication)  with  his  development  theory,  but  it  is  fraught 
with  evil  to  thousands.  Such  men  as  Bauer,  Parker,  etc.,  only  find  the  strongest  possible 
confirmation  to  their  unbelief  in  such  a  line  of  reasoning,  which  undermines  Scriptural 
authority,  and  leaves  the  inspired  teachers  ignoi^nt  of  a  leading,  fundamental  doctrine, 
to  the  preaching  of  which  they  were  specially  called.  All  the  Apologetics,  noticed  in  a 
course  of  reading,  simply  amounts,  in  this  direction,  to  the  following  :  an  *'  error"  is 
admitted  ;  various  reasons  are  assigned,  attributable  to  a  transition  state,  for  its  per- 
mission ;  and,  on  the  supposition  that  the  prevailing  modern  view  is  the  correct  one,  a 
change  is  allowed  as  the  result  of  increased  light.  When  Dr.  Mosheim  and  others 
acknowledge  a  Jewish  origin,  and  then  suppose  that  Christian  teachers  received  it 
because  they  hoped  by  it  to  make  the  Jews  more  willing  to  embrace  Christianity,  they 
are  opposed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  ;  and  so  with  all  other  suppositions  which 
degrade  the  intelligence  or  the  integrity  of  the  Fathers. 

Obs.  8.  The  important  historical  position  (comp.  following;  Propositions) 
that  our  doctrine  thus  obtains,  should,  in  the  mind  of  the  theological 
student,  'poa&eBS  co7isiderable  weight.  If  this  link  were  missing — if  our  op- 
ponents could  point  to  this  faith  lacking  in  the  churches  established  by  the 
apostles — then  an  essential  one  (required  as  a  logical  seqne?ice,  a  necessary 
result)  would  be  missing  in  our  connected  chain.  •  We  confess  to  a  feel- 
ing 01  satisfaction,  of  ff ratification,  that  it  thus  exists,  abundantly  attested 
to  by  our  opponents.  While  unbelievers  deride  it  as  uncouth  and  mis- 
shapen, while  even  believers  regard  it  as  of  foreign  forging,  an  excrescence, 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  esteem  it  as  most  desirable  and  precious.     This 
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early  faith  in  the  Kingdom,  is  evideiice  of  coimstent  divitie  ieaching,  of 
apostolic  supervisiofi,  of  GoiVs  determiyiation  to  ftdfil  His  oath-bound  cove- 
nant, of  the  true  Scrijyiural  conception  of  the  Messiah  as  covenanted,  of  the 
validity  of  adopting  grace,  and  of  our  ultimately  inheriting,  at  the  Sec 
Advent,  *^  the  sure  mercies  of  David.' ^ 

In  continuation  of  onr  iUnstrations  drawn  from  a  class  o£  writers,  who,  in  attempting 
to  break  Uie  force  of  onr  historical  position,  more  or  less  ignore  the  facts  of  history  and 
allow  themselves  to  build  hypotheses  upon  unproyen  assertions,  we  select  Dr.  Knapp. 
In  his  Chris.  Tked.,  sec.  154,  he  admits  that  the  Jews  understood  that  the  Messiah 
would  restore  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  etc.  ;  that  in  the  early  churches  "  nuiny 
Christians'*  indulged  the  same  hope,  even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  ;  that  in  the 
sec.  century  the  belief  also  extensively  prevailed  ;  that  "  Origen  in  the  third  century 
was  the  first  who  wrote  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine,**  etc.  He  then  boldly  asserts': 
**  The  apostles  vohoUy  abandoned  the  opinion  afler  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  expected 
no  other  coming  than  that  at  the  judgment  of  the  world  ;"  and  again  (Sec.  118)  :  *'  The 
apostles  never  indulge  in  such  expectations,  but  take  every  opportunity  to  contradict  them,*' 
To  this,  briefly,  it  may  be  replied  :  Knapp  is  not  very  candid  in  his  statements  respecting 
the  extent  to  which  our  doctrine  was  held,  so  much  so,  that  the  American  editor  (who 
has  no  sympathy  with  us)  refers  to  it.  (2>  Writers  in  abundance,  such  as  Neander. 
etc.  (who  are  no  MUlenarians),  in  direct  opposition  to  Knapp,  frankly  acknow^ledge  its 
generality,  and  that  the  apostles  had  not  abandoned  the  idea  (unless,  as  some,  it  be 
Paul),  and  appeal  to  the  views  held  at  Thessalonica,  etc.,  as  confirmatory  of  the  same. 
(3)  If  the  apostles  **  abandoned  the  opinion*'  and  took  '*  every  opportunity  to  contradict 
them,"  why  do  it  not  decidedly  when  the  whole  question  was  called  up  by  the  Thes- 
salonians,  or  by  the  Council  at  Jerusalem?  Wliy  continue  to  adopt  "Jewish  forms, 
ideas,  and  language?'*  (4)  Knapp  has  conceded  that  the  apostles  did  not  know  the 
truth  respecting  the  Kingdom  untU  after  the  ascension,  although  they  had  been  previously 
sent  out  to  preach  the  Kingdom  (hence,  they  preached  error,  etc.) ;  iohythen  did  they  not 
apologize  for  their  preaching  an  erroneous  Kingdom,  and  tell  us,  if  Knapp  is  correct, 
how  and  when  they  were  enlightened  ?  (5)  If  this  process  of  enlightenment  began,  why 
put  it  off  until  after  the  ascension,  when  previously  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  were 
given  to  them,  and  after  Christ's  death  the  Kingdom  was  the  special  topic  of  com- 
munication for  forty  days  ?  (6)  Why  endeavor  to  make  the  impression  that  MiUenarians 
do  not  link  this  coming  of  the  Messiah  with  the  Judgment  (comp.  Props.  132  and 
133)  ?  (7)  And  finally,  if  the  apostles  were  so  averse,  as  he  alleges,  to  this  idea  of  the 
Kingdom,  how  does  he  account  for  the  strange  fact,  that  under  their  personal  super- 
vision, and  without  a  single  recorded  rebuke  (they  taking  every  opportunity  to  con- 
tradict it),  the  doctrine  should  neverthdess  so  extensively  prevail  that  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  century  no  writer,  no  teacher  appears,  until,  according  to  his  own  statement. 
Origen  first  opposes  it?  Surely,  if  Knapp *s  statements  are  to  be  received,  the  eisad 
reverse  of  all  this  ought  to  have  happened,  viz.  :  his  (Knapp  *s)  notion  ought  to  have 
prevailed,  and  Chiliasm  brought  in  afterward  as  an  attachment,  etc.  Indeed,  in  a 
multitude  of  works,  especially  designed  for  students  of  Theology,  we  find  far  more 
sweeping  assertions  than  even  this  illustration  affords  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  credit  them, 
the  apostles  clearly  taught  the  most  modernized  ideas  respecting  the  Kingdom,  but,  un- 
fortunately for  their  credibility,  let  them  be  examined,  and  rwl  one  gives  an  expiiciti 
direct  passage  to  support  his  theory— the  proof  alleged  being  either  mere  assertion  or 
invariably  and  solely  inferential.  There  are  also  numerous  works  which  profess  to 
describe  what  the  faith  of  a  Christian  Church,  modelled  after  one  established  by  ihe 
apostles,  should  be.  But  a  remarkable  feature  in  nearly  all  such  portraitures  is  the 
omission  of  the  prevailing  Millenarian  faith,  as  not  suited  to  a  modern  improved  stand- 
point. 

Obs.  9.  This  early  church  belief  is  to  many  a  te7ider  subject,  one  that 
they  would  gladly  ignore,  and  hence  it  is  either  silently  passed  by,  or  kept 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  background,  or  else  contemptuously  dismissed. 
It  is  only  the  later  attacks  of  unbelievers — as  e.g.  in  the  delineations  of 
early  Christianity  by  Strauss,  Bauer,  Renan,  etc. — ^that  has  again  promi- 
nently pressed  the  subject  to  our  notice. 
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The  power  of  prejudice,  or  the  desire  to  soften  history  in  behalf  of  supposed  truth, 
is  too  palpably  seen  in  this  direction.  Thus  e.g.  in  some  recent  works  (as  in  Killen*s 
Old  tkUhoUc  Church)  where  **  the  doctrine  of  the  great  body  of  belieTers"  is  referred  to, 
this  doctrine,  once  so  generally  entertained,  is  utterly  ignored  as  if  it  had  never  existed. 
In  Dogmatics,  in  Ecclesiastical  Histories,  in  Theologies,  etc.,  it  is  briefly  noticed  (while 
great  space  can  be  given  to  Gnosticism,  Donatism,  etc.)  and  made  as  if  it  had  no 
influence  in  the  formation  of  the  church — to  fall  into  the  back^ound.  Some,  as  if 
fearful  of  its  recoil  upon  their  own  theory,  seem  to  be  afraid  to  give  even  a  candid  his- 
torical statement  of  its  generality.  Even  Neander  and  Mosheim,  with  all  their  conces- 
sions and  frank  admissions,  do  not  allow  it  that  pervading  prominence  which  it 
certainly  possessed  (according  to  their  own  admissions)  in  the  early  church  to  mould  the 
character  and  lives  of  the  nrst  Christians.  These  and  other  writers,  in  discussing  the 
First  Centuries,  fall  back  upon  the  views  afterward  engrafted,  and  without  the  slightest 
proof  to  sustain  them,  assume  them  to  have  prevailed  from  the  very  beginning.  In 
doing  this  they  necessarily  involve  themselves  in  contradictions,  which  we  expose  under 
various  Propositions.  Some  writers,  again,  when  forced  to  make  the  admissions, 
endeavor  to  weaken  their  force  by,  as  we  have  noticed,  charging  the  Fathers  as  ignorant 
and  superstitious  (but  excellent  men  outside  of  the  Millenarian  doctrine).  A  thousand 
pens  have  detracted  these  early  advocates  by  disparaging  them  by  way  of  contrast  with 
succeeding  Fathers,  telling  us  that  the  former  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  an 
Origen,  Augustine,  Jerome,  etc.  (forgetting  Matt.  11  :  25-30,  and  that  later  Fathers, 
with  all  their  ability  and  learning,  introduced  far  greater  errors  into  the  church).  The 
candid,  reflecting  student  will  in  all  this  notice  (1)  that  the  repressing,  withholding,  or 
softening  down  of  facts  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  real  truth  of  doctrine  ;  (2 ) 
that  the  weakness,  and  even  credulity,  of  men  decides  nothing  respecting  doctrine 
which  finds  its  basis  in  the  Scriptures  ;  (3)  that  if  the  personal  qualifications  of  men  are 
to  determine  the  truthfulness  of  Scriptural  doctrine,  then  the  ^incy,  extravagance,  and 
imprudence,  more  or  less  associated  with  every  doctrine  of  the  Bible  by  men,  would 
leave  but  little  for  our  acceptance. 

Obs,  10.  In  our  investigation  of  so  important  a  doctrine  as  that  of  the 
Kingdom,  we  should  be  guarded,  seeing  tnat  the  apostle  tells  us  that  *'  the 
mystery  of  iniquity"  began  to  work  in  his  day,  and  that  it  would  ulti- 
mately burst  forth  with  increased  and  growing  power.  The  leaven  then 
working  would  extend  and  manifest  itself  iyi  perverted  doctriiie — doctrine 
antagonistic  to  that  once  proclaimed  and  believed.  That  form  of  doctrine 
of  a  later  growth  which  supersedes  and  takes  precedence  of  the  earlier  form, 
should  undoubtedly  be  more  subject  to  the  suspicion  of  being  a  perversion 
than  the  primitive  view.  Taking  this  position,  then  the  Alexandrian  doc- 
trine of  tiie  Kingdom,  so  hostile  to  the  older  form,  is,  to  the  say  the  least, 
open  to  grave  suspicion,  and  ought  not  to  be  received  without  careful  exam- 
ination and  e/ec/e/e^jt^roo/' in  its  behalf. 

Obs.  11.  Many  persons  are  prejudiced  against  our  doctrine  and  its  recep- 
tion bv  the  earfjr  church,  on  the  ground  that  its  first  Christian  patrons 
were  ''^Jews"  or  inclined  to  **  Judaism."  This  has  already  been  answered, 
and  reference  is  made  to  it  in  this  place  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
notice  this  peculiarity  perpetuated  from  the  Apostles  down  throuffh  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  and  their  successors  who  were  Chiliast^.  While  all  these 
held  that  their  doctrine  was  derived  from  Jewish  Scriptures,  Jewish  Proph- 
ets, and  a  Jeioish  Covenant,  corresponding  with  the  faith  of  pious  Jews^ 
yet  they  at  the  same  time  resisted  with  all  their  ability  the  errors  which 
nad  been  engrafted  on  Judaism  by  Pharisaism,  Sadducceism,  and  Hellen- 
ism (as  well  as  by  Essenism  and  Samaritanism).  Now  many,  influenced 
by  the  charge  of  **  Judaism"  and  "Jewish,"  confound  this  impure  his- 
torical Judaism  (which  ought  rather  to  be  called  after  its  parentage, 
Pharisaism,  etc.)  with  pure  Judaism^  i.e.^  that  Judaism  which  was  not 
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abrogated  by  the  change  of  dispensation.  They  forget  that  MillenariauB 
were  the  very  first  who  opposed,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Jewish  spirit  of  self- 
righteousness,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  libertinism,  as  antago- 
nistic to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Herein  consists  the  injustice  of  that 
spirit  of  criticism  which  refuses,  persistently,  to  distinguish  between 
these  Primitive  believers  and  their  opposers,  but  classes  them  together. 
Dorner  (Person  of  Christy  vol.  1,  p.  409)  is  more  discriminative  and  just 
when  he  derives  Chiliasm  from  the  Scriptures  and  in  opposition  to  ritual- 
istic Judaism  says,  ^'  it  may  in  part  be  more  justly  regarded  as  a  polemic 
against  Judaism  on  the  part  of  Christianity." 

Even  the  poor  thieves  on  the  cross  cannot  escape  the  censure  of  some,  being  de- 
nounced as  '*  Chiliastic  enthusiasts"  just  as  if  persons  guilty  of  vice  or  crime  could  not 
also  entertain  proper  views  of  truth.  It  is  true  that  Lange  {Com.  p.  525)  calls  the  one 
'*a  noble  Chiliast ;"  and  the  reception  and  gracious  promise  given  by  Jesus  to  this 
Chiliast  should  put  to  shame  the  epithets,  etc.,  that  some  believers  are  pleased  to  be- 
stow upon  us  so  liberally.  We  commend  the  learning  and  candor  of  Whitby  (the  leader 
of  our  opponents)  in  his  account  of  the  faith  of  the  early  Fathers  ( Treatise  on  Tradi- 
tion, see  it  quoted  in  detail,  Proph.  Times,  vol.  6,  pp.  83-86),  acknowledging  its  univer- 
sality by  naming  the  Fathers  ;  its  orthodoxy ;  its  being  professedly  derived  from  Christ 
and  the  apostles  ;  its  embracing  certain  distinctive  features  which  the  named  Fathers 
teach;  its  being  founded  on  the  sayings  of  the  prophets,  our  Lord,  and  the  apostles  ;  its 
being  not  merely  asserted  as  **  a  probable  opinion,  but  as  a  thing  which  they  were  eer- 
tainiy  assured  of"  (quoting  Justin  and  Iremeus  as  declaring  **  We  know,**  etc.,  and  that 
it  was  **  most  manifestly**  so  "  toUhoid  controversy**) ;  and  then  its  being  opposed  to  afl 
kinds  of  heresy  as  evidenced  by  its  writings,  and  against  uUra  Judaism  as  seen  e.g.  in 
Justin  Martyr's  reply  to  Trypho.  It  is  true  that  he  employs  this  line  of  reasoning,  in 
detail,  against  the  tradition  of  Bome — just  as  GhiUingworth— but  it  is  none  the  less  true, 
and  none  the  less  forcible  against  his  own  ''  new  hypothesis.**  We  append  this  intended 
bitter  but  delectable  morsel  (quoted  by  the  Luth.  Observer,  Dec.  27th,  1878)  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Hall,  of  New  York,  which  gives  our  doctrine  a  Jewish  origin  :  **  This  (Pre- Mill) 
alleged  scheme  of  interpretation  —if  anything  so  loose,  variable,  and  undefined  can  be 
callevl  a  *  scheme ' — is  very  old,  older  than  the  *  Fifth-Monarchy '  idea,  older  than  Chiliagm  (!). 
It  has  its  earliest  exponent  in  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  (Matt.  20  :  20-23).  She 
came  to  the  Messiah,  worshipping  Him,  and  desired  a  certain  thing  of  Him.  '  Grant 
that  these  my  two  sons  may  sit,  the  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  thy  left,  m 
thy  Kingdom.*  She  reflected  the  spirit  of  her  countrymen,  who  adhered  to  Jesus  at  that 
time.  Their  hojie  was  of  a  material,  secular,  powerful  kingdom,  theocratic  withal — like 
Solomon's— with  themselves  as  its  '  nobility  and  gentry.*  Like  many  sincere  and  hon- 
est persons,  she  was,  at  that  stage  of  her  intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  the  Great  Teacher  did  not  enter  into  explana- 
tions.  He  taught  as  His  hearers  were  '  able  to  bear  it.*  The  study  of  His  answer  ought 
to  be  profitable  to  Pre-Millenarians.  The  question  is  obviously  in  the  Jewish  sense.  But 
the  answer  is  as  obviously  in  quite  a  different  sense.*'  We  confess  that  we,  as  a  Pre- 
Mill.,  have  studied  this  answer  with  *^  profit,"  for  we  find  that  the  mother  was  a  CJiiliasl— 
of  our  faith— and  that  the  Saviour  confirmed  her  in  her  Chiliasm  by  not  denying  that  such 
places  were  in  store  for  some  accounted  worthy  of  them,  but  by  affirming  that  they  would 
be  given  by  the  Father  at  the  proper  time  to  the  proper  persons.  We  utterly  fail  to  see 
Hall's  **  (iviously  different  se/we,"  seeing  that  Jesus  left  her  re-established  by  His  corrobo- 
rative answer  in  her  idea  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  (Gomp.  Props.  154  and  156.)  But 
while  Chiliasm  was  thus  in  harmony  with  Jewish  views,  based  on  the  covenants  and  proph- 
ecies, it  was  bitterly  and  unrelentingly  hostile  to  mere  Pharisaism,  or  the  ritualiistio 
Judaism.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  Chiliastic  treatises  written  against  the  Jews.  This  is 
so  plain,  that  Eobertson  {Ch.  IRs.,  vol.  1,  p.  116)  says  :  *'  Christian  Chihasm  showed  no 
favor  to  the  fleshly  Israel,  nor  even  to  the  holy  city."  This  e.g.  is  seen  in  their  teach- 
ing the  engrafting  of  Gentiles  without  circumcision,  the  continued  punishment  of  the 
nation  for  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  the  existing  times  of  the  Gentiles,  etc. 

Obs.  12.  The  student,  who  is  really  desirous  to  see  how  extensively  our 
doctrine  was  held^  will  consider  these  points  of  endence  adduced.     (1) 
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How  universally  the  Jews  held  to  our  doctrine,  e.g.  Prop.  20  ;  (2)  How 
this  was  confirmed  by  the  Prophecies,  e.g.  Props.  21,  33,  35,  51  ;  (3)  how 
this  belief  grew  out  of  the  covenants,  e.g..  Props.  46,  47,  48,  49,  52  ;  (4) 
that  the  preaching  of  John  re-established  tne  faitn  in  manv,  e.g. Props.  38, 
39,  40  ;  (5)  that  the  preaching  of  the  disciples  was  calculated  to  increase 
the  belief,  as  e.g.  Props.  43,  54,  55,  etc.  ;  (6)  that  no  controversy  was 
raised  on  the  subject,  e.^.  Prop.  44  ;  (7)  that  the  preaching  of  Jesus  con- 
firmed the  faith  in  His  disciples  and  hearers,  as  e.g.  Props.  42,  43,  44,  54, 
55,  57,  58,  etc. ;  (8)  how  the  continued  faith  in  the  same  was  preserved 
and  perpetuated  by  the  postponement  taught,  e.g.  Props.  57  to  68  ;  (9) 
that  the  death  of  Jesus  did  not  remove  tne  belief,  Prop.  70 ;  (10)  how 
the  preaching  and  language  of  the  apostles  was  calculated  to  enforce  the 
belief,  e.g.  Props.  71,  72,  73.  (Thus  far  there  is  a  connected  chain,  which 
indicates  how  generally  our  doctrine  must  have  been  entertained  ;  but  the 
proof  is  far  from  bein^  exhausted.  Candor  requires  the  consideration  of 
what  follows.  (11)  That  the  doctrine  was  received  throug:h  the  apostles 
shown  more  clearly  under  Props.  73,  in  no  controversy  springing  up  con- 
cerning it ;  under  Prop.  74  in  the  belief  of  a  speedy  Advent ;  under  Prop. 
75  in  its  perpetuation^  and  Prop.  76,  gradufd  change. 

Even  this  is  on]y  part  of  the  proof,  as  mnch  more  will  be  found  under  sncceeding 
Propositions,  in  quotations  from  the  ancients  and  modems,  in  doctrinal  statements, 
etc.  The  reader  will  also  notice  that  the  concessions  in  favor  of  the  extent  of  our  view 
in  the  Primitive  Ghnrch,  are  drawn  chiefly,  and  in  many  instances  exclasively,  from  able 
writers  who  are  Anti-Chiliastio  and  nnfriendJy  to  our  doctrine.  The  testimony  is  there- 
fore the  more  impariial  and  deserving  of  attention.  Oar  desire  in  all  this  is  to  elicit  the 
troth,  seeing  that  trnth  is  nseftd— leading  to  other  trnth,  avoiding  bigotry,  giving 
motives  for  action,  forming  character,  commending  ns  to  God  and  man,  and  is  eternal, 
while  error  is  misleading  and  injurious.  But  may  we  not  ask  the  reader  to  consider, 
why  U  is  that  so  many  men  hate  and  detest  our  doctrine  so  cordially— heaping  upon  it  the 
ohoicest  of  epithets  expressive  of  its  anti- Christian  nature— when  their  oujn  upon  this  sub. 
jeot  is  not  once  meniionei  in  the  Primitive  Church  ;  when  their  own  is  tioi  orthodox^  but  even 
&lls  under  the  general  condemnation  which  embraces  aU  views  in  antagonism.  Surely  the 
historical  superiority  of  our  doctrine  in  being  thus  taught  and  defended  in  and  by  the 
Church  should  lead  those  great  friends  of  **  Orthodoxy,'*  who  so  readily  raise  the  cry  of 
"  heresy,*'  etc.,  to  be  more  modest  in  their  tone  and  mild  in  their  manner.  We,  there- 
fore, repeat,  quoting  Stackhouse  {Cotnf^.  Body  of  Divinity) :  '*  It  cannot  be  denied,  in- 
deed, but  that  this  doctrine  (Chiliasm)  has  its  antiquity,  and  toas  once  the  general  opinion  of 
all  orihodox  Christians."  We  may,  therefore,  appropriately  repeat,  what  Dorner  {The 
Person  qf  Christ,  vol.  1,  p.  415)  declares  :  **  The  primitive  Chiliasm  represented  a  noble 
and  precious  principle,  and  we  may  fairly  demand  for  it  a  juster  treatment  in  the  future." 

Obs.  13.  We  are  abundantly  authorized,  by  the  amount  of  Scriptural 
and  historical  evidence  adduced,  to  most  earnestly  protest  against  the  con- 
tinned  uncandid  and  unscholarly  attempts  to  fasten  upon  our  doctrine  an 
origin  opposed  to  the  plainest  nistorical  fact,  and  the  numerous  conces- 
sions of  the  most  learned  of  our  opponents. 

Thus  in  religious  newspapers,  etc.,  it  is  again  and  again  asserted  that  our  doctrine 
is**  heresy,*'  that  it  originated  with  Papias,  or  with  CerintJius,  or  "  a  grovelling  Judaism** 
(one  writer  not  content  with  ascribing  one  origin,  in  the  course  of  his  article  gives  all 
three,  and  denounces  it  as  *'  heretical  '*).  Books  of  reference  take  up  these  false  state- 
ments, and  publish  them  as  historical  facts.  The  favorite  charge,  in  order  to  make  our 
doctrine  unpalatable,  is,  that  it  is  derived  from  Cerinthus  ;  so  e.g.  Gerhard  (quoted 
with  evident  relish  by  Brown)  says  :  "  The  first  author  of  the  Chiliastic  doctrine  in  the 
Church  of  the  New  Test,  seems  to  have  been  Cerinthus,  the  pestilent  heretic.**  (With 
this  compare  the  remarks  of  Neander,  etc.,  under  Obs.  3,  note.)  We  allow  an  opponent 
to  our  doctrine  to  testify  as  follows  :  Mosheim  {His.  Com,  Brai  Th.  Cents.,  voL  2,  p.  246, 
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etc.)  sayB  :  ''  Among  the  ancients  and  the  modems,  many  haye  supposed  that  Cerinthns 
first  propagated  this  error  (the  doctrine  of  a  fatnre  reign  of  Christ  on  earth).  Few,  how- 
ever, wiU  rtadily  pgree  with  them,  if  they  consider  that  this  sentiment  was  embraced  5y 
many — e.g.  Iren^us,  Tertallian,  and  others— who  abhorred  Uerinthus  and  acconnted  him 
a  pest  to  Christianity.  Nor  do  I  think  that  Easebias  is  to  6e  (rusted  when  he  teUs  that 
the  expectation  of  a  Millennium  flowed  down  to  the  subsequent  doctors  from  Papias,  a 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  the  second  century.  For,  as  Papias  was  not  the  first  excogitor  of 
the  opinion,  but  received  it  from  others,  as  Eusebius  himself  concedes,  it  is  clear  that 
ai  lecLst  some  Christians  before  Papias  had  embraced  this  opinion.  And  IrensBUS  cit<^ 
Papias,  not  as  being  the  author  of  this  opinion,  but  as  bearing  testimony  to  it.  Pres> 
sense  (quoted  Prop.  74,  Obs.  3,  note)  makes  our  doctrine  to  have  originated  in  (he  Thes- 
salonian  church,  which  adopted  "  JudaisOc  eleinenis,**  Home  few  say  that  Chiliasm  arose 
from  the  Apocryphal  Apocalypses,  but  this  is  discarded  by  every  critic  of  eminence,  who 
make  the^e  to  have  originated  just  as  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  viz.  :  perversions  of  pre. 
vious  existing  doctrine,  to  accommodate  the  imaginary  theory  of  the  writers.  1^1 
Briggs  reters  to  Papias,  and  then  says  of  him  :  **  Who  can  fail  to  give  their  assent  to 
Schiirer'fl  {the  very  highest  authority  on  this  subject)  judgment,  '  The  dreams  of  Papias  re- 
specting the  Millennial  Kingdom  were  derived  from  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch.'  "  In  an- 
swer to  the  question,  **  Who  can  fail  to  give  their  assent?*'  the  reader  will  observe  our 
authorities  derived  from  opponents,  etc.,  as  quoted,  and  contrast  them  with  (he  biUetiy 
prejudiced  statement  of  a  **  heresy-hunter."  For  to  indicate  the  **  animus"  of  Prol 
Briggs's  series  of  articles  (signed  '*  Westminster"  in  N.  Y.  Evangelist,  1879),  we  have  only 
to  say  that,  not  satisfied  with  this  derivation  of  the  doctrine,  he  gives  us  this  c^tce  his- 
torical information  and  application  :  **  Those  men  of  Corinth  and  Galatia,  who  claimed 
superior  orthodoxy  to  the  apo.stle  Paul,  are  (he  hiMorical  progenitors  of  Cerinthus  and 
Papias,  and  their  followers  in  all  ages,  who  propose,  with  the  men  of  the  late  Confer- 
ence*' (that  met  in  Dr.  Tyng's  church  in  N.  York  and  included  eminent  representatives 
of  the  various  Protestant  churches,  and  among  them  over  forty  able  and  devoted  men  of 
his  own  church,  the  Presbyterian)  *'  to  bring  back  the  Church  to  what  they  claim  to  be 
'  vital  doctrine.*  *'  (But  this  we  must  expect  from  a  man  who  threatens  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry  with  eocles.  trial  and  censure— as  an  argument  (!).  A  writer  in  the  S,  Y, 
Evangelist,  Dec,  1879,  thinks  that  '*  trials  of  heresy  may  arise  in  our  church  (Presbyte- 
rian) over  the  doctrines  of  the  Millenarians. "  The  Heraid  and  Presbyter,  quoting  this, 
significantly  remarks  :  **  We  doubt  it.  Heresy-hunters  are  not  numerous  among  us,  and 
they  are  chiefly  of  the  old  school.  A  good  proportion  of  them,  moreover,  are  JUiUenariana. 
In  all  probability  we  shall  escape  the  danger.") 

Ob^^.  14.  Let  the  careful  reader  answer  the  following  question,  and  he 
will  see  how  eminently  consistent  with  fact  is  our  doctrinal  position. 
How  could  John,  undef  Divine  guidance,  well  knowing  the  Jewish  yiews 
that  were  current  (which  our  opponents  fully  admit  as  we  have  shown), 
pen  down  the  portraiture  of  a  Messianic  reign  (Rev.  20  : 1-6  and  II  :  IS- 
IS), which  in  its  plain  grammatical  sense  corresponds  so  accurately  with 
the  prevailing  Jewish  opinions,  unless  such  a  sense  contains  the  truth? 
Qod  would  not,  could  not,  take  the  dearest  cherished  Messianic  hopes  and 
parade  them  in  such  an  expressed  sense  to  deceive  believers,  when  He  in- 
tended a  different  sense  to  be  placed  upon  the  words.  God  does  not 
undertake  that  which,  if  perpetrated  by  a  man,  we  would  unhesitatingly 
denounce  as  dishonest,  disreputable,  and  cruel.  (Compare  Prop.  75,  Obs. 
5,  and  note.) 
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Proposition  73.     Tlie  doctrine  of  tlie  Kingdom  preached  hy  the 
Apostles  and  Elderey  raised  up  no  controversy  with  the  Jeivs. 

Neither  in  the  New  Test,  nor  in  any  of  the  Patristic  writings,  do 
we  find  the  least  hint  given  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  ex- 
cited any  controversy  with  the  Jews  ;  which  it  undoubtedly  would 
have  done  if  antagonistic  to  the  Jewish  view.  This  is  strong:, 
corroborative  evidence  that  the  doctrine  was  in  accordance  with 
the  Jewish  Messianic  expectations.  For,  with  the  Jewish  doc- 
trine, drawn  from  the  l>amdic  covenant  and  prophecies  of  a 
restored  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  prevailing,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  engraft  the  later  and  modem  views  without 
excitingl)itter  and  unrelenting  hostility. 

No  controversy  arose  between  the  Jews  and  the  disciples  before  the  ascension  of  Jesus 
(see  Prop.  44),  and  this  continued  after  the  ascension,  for  the  only  subjects  in  contro- 
versy pertained  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  (i.e.  whether  Jesus  was  *'  the  Christ,")  the 
call  of  the  Gentiles,  the  Mosaic  law,  the  sufficiency  of  repentance  and  faith  in  Jesus,  etc. 
Indeed,  as  our  argument  shows  (comp.  Props.  69,  70,  71),  the  same  gospel  of  the  King- 
dom was  preached  after  the  death  and  ascension  of  Jesus  that  was  proclaimed  before. 
And  to  this  very  knowledge  of  the  previous  proclamation,  appeal  is  made  as  e.g.  Acts 
10  :  36,  37,  thus  indicating  in  the  strongest  manner  that  no  cnange  —as  now  advocated 
by  the  multitude — was  inaugurated. 

Ois,  1.  Jews,  indoctrinated  into  the  covenants,  were  the  first  converts, 
and,  with  their  faithy  it  would  have  been  utterly  impracticable  to  have  in- 
fluenced them  to  receive  Jemis  as  "  the  Messiah,^ ^  unless  it  was  understood 
that  these  covenants  were  at  some  time  in  the  future  to  be  realized  through 
Him.  If  the  after-adopted  Alexandrian  and  modern  notion  of  the  King- 
dom is  the  correct  one,  the7iy  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  before  sucn 
Jews  could  be  moved,  it  must  have  been 'shown  that  the  covenants  were  to 
be  spiritualized,  and  that  a  Kingdom  very  different  from  that  contained  in 
the  grammatical  sense  of  the  covenant  was  intended.  But  where,  excepting 
in  the  later  writings  of  Origen,  etc.,  have  we  any  such  declarations?  The 
reason  for  all  this  can  only  be  found  in  the  original  Christian  view  of  the 
Kingdom  corresponding,  so  far  as  the  covenanted  Messiah's  Kingdom  is 
concerned,  with  the  Jewish  expectations. 

Obs.  2.  Consider  ^1)  how  large  numbers  of  the  Jews  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  accepting  of  Jesus  as  "the  Messiah,"  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  led  to  believe  (a)  that  at  the  Sec,  Advent  the  glorious  pre- 
dicted Messianic  Kingdom  would  be  established,  and  (b)  that  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  (His  resurrection  and  exaltation  included),  evinced  Him 
}SA  pre-eminently  malified  to  be  '^  the  Messiah"  and  as  possessing  the  requi^ 
site  power  to  fulfu  the  covenant  promises.  (2)  How,  as  the  earlv  doctrine 
became  obscured^  substituted,  and  finally  driven  from  the  field,  the  conver- 
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sions  of  the  Jews  became  rarer  and  almost  entirely  ceased^  excepting  such 
as  were  produced  under  compulsion.  How  else  account  for  so  ^reat  a 
change^  unless  it  be  in  the  gradual  engrafting  of  other  tlmn  Jewish  ideas  to 
the  Messiahship  ofJesuSy  making  the  Messiah  less  and  less  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Test  Scriptures? 

Abbott  {Freedom  and  FeUowship  in  Bdig.,  p.  237),  pertinently  asks  :  '*  Was  it  an  aed- 
deni  that  tne  new  faith  took  its  name,  not  from  the  individaal  Jesns,  bnt  from  His  rojal 
office?"  This  leads  Abbott,  by  tracing  back  the  name,  to  declare  that  '*  Christianity  is 
developed  Judaism."  We  only  now  say,  that  this  selection  of  name  wonld  scarcely  hare 
been  made,  unless  the  believers  were  MiUenarians,  thus  distinctively  retaining  in  the 
very  name  the  (;on/i/iued  Jewish  expectations  which  are  summed  up  in  '*  the  Christ.*'  It  was 
the  very  name  of  *'  Messiah,"  retaining  in  force  its  original  meaning,  that  was  attractive 
and  inviting  to  Jews.  Thus  e.g.  with  the  Messiahship,  as  an  integral  part  of  its  official 
meaning,  was  attached  the  restoration  of  the  identical  Theocratic-Darndic  Kingdam  overthrown. 
Such  restoration  as  the  prophets  unitedly  predicted,  with  the  reigu  following,  consti- 
tuted the  Messiah.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  modernized  doctrinal  ap- 
plication of  the  name,  now  so  prevalent,  was  at  this  period  utterly  unknown, — at  least, 
no  evidence  exists  in  any  writing  of  ita  having  been  entertained  by  any  one  in  the  form 
now  usually  presented  by  divines  (comp.  Prop.  205). 

Obs.  3.  The  early  Jews,  instead  of  accusing  Christians  of  rejecting  such 
a  Kingdom,  charged  the  primitive  believers  with  entertaining  such  a  view, 
and  sought  to  bring  them,  on  account  of  the  same,  into  difficulties  with 
the  Roman  Emperors.  The  same  accusation  which  malignancy  urged  so 
fatally  against  «Jesus  before  Pilate,  was  repeated  against  His  followers  on 
several  occasions.     This  indicates  the  kind  of  belief  that  was  held. 

Thus  (Eunebius,  Ecd.  His.,  B.  3,  ch.  19)  by  a  perversion  (viz.  :  in  its  imminency. 
etc.)  of  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  would,  at  some  future  time,  restore  the  Davidio  throne 
and  Kingdom,  and  obtain  world-wide  dominion,  the  fears  of  Domitian  were  excited  lent 
he  lose  (so  Hegesippus)  his  Empire  (the  same  fear  that  operated  in  the  mind  of 
Herod).  The  Emperor,  enraged  at  the  belief  that  a  descendant  of  David's  would  appear 
and  set  up  a  universal  kingdom  (Mosheim,  Ch.  His.,  vol.  1,  p.  56,  Gibbon's  Deel.  and 
FbUy  vol.  2,  ch.  16),  before  which,  of  course,  the  Boman  would  have  to  submit,  ordered 
all  the  posterity  of  David  to  be  sought  out.  They  were  brought  from  Palestine  (Ense- 
bius),  but  as  they  disclaimed  any  efforts  of  their  own  to  effect  this,  exhibited  faith  only  in 
a  dead  and  buried  kinsman,  were  themselves  poor,  expected  the  Kingdom  through  Gild's 
power,  etc.,  Domitian  concluded  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  and  dismissed 
them  with  contempt.  The  belief,  however,  led  him  (and  no  doubt  others)  to  look  coldly 
on  Christians  and  to  persecute  them.  This  incident,  if  a  true  account,  indicates  :  (1) 
the  belief  of  Christians  concerning  the  Kingdom  ;  (2)  that  they  attributed  its  establish- 
ment  to  Jesus  at  His  coming  again  ;  (3)  that,  being  Theocratic,  it  was  to  be  set  up  by  His 
power,  in  a  supernatural  manner  ;  —all  of  which,  as  it  now  does  to  multitudes,  appeared 
highly  improbable  to  the  Emperor.  Another  instance  is  given  thus  by  P^essense  (Eourhf 
Years  of  Chris. ,  p.  157),  when  referring  to  the  troubles  at  Thessfdonica  :  **  Wresting  the 
words  that  he  (Paul)  had  spoken  with  reference  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  His  speedy 
Coming  to  reign,  (Acts  17  :  7),  they  accused  Him  before  the  Prsetor  of  conspiring  against 
Ccesar.'*  Here  we  have  (1)  the  Jews  endeavoring  to  take  advantage  of  the  received  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  coming  Kingdom  ;  (2)  contrasting  it  as  something  that  would  be  hostile 
to  the  Boman  Power  ;  (3)  this  could  only  be  done  by  showing  that  they  (the  Christians) 
held  to  afalfibneni  of  the  Davidic  Covenant  through  the  intervention  and  power  of  a  Coming 
Jesus  ;  (4)  such  a  divine  interference,  connected  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  etc., 
was  regarded  by  those  in  authority  as  a  mere  idle  superstition.  Let  it  be  noticed!  that 
in  none  of  the  answers  given  before  Boman  authorities,  is  the  covenanted  idea  of  the 
Kingdom  ignored  and  the  modem  notion  substituted  by  way  of  defence.  Milman  {Bis. 
of  the  Jews,  p.  423,  vol.  2)  remarks  :  **  The  Christian  Hegesippus  relates  that  Vespasian 
commanded  strict  search  to  be  made  for  all  who  claimed  descent  from  the  House  of 
David,  in  order  to  cut  off,  if  possible,  all  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  the  royal  house,  or 
of  the  Messiah,  the  confidence  in  whose  speedy  coming  still  burned  with  feverish  ex- 
citement in  the  hearts  of  all  faithful  Israelites.     This  barbarous  inquisition  was  con- 
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tinned  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,"  etc.  Milman  does  not  snfficiently  discriminate  that 
these  believers  were  Jewish  Christians,  as  their  replies  evidenced.  He  correctly  says 
(YoL  2,  p.  425), '  *  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  its  descent  from  Judaism,  of  which 
Christianity  was  long  considered  a  modification,  tended  to  increase  the  hostility  against 
the  unoffending  Christians,  which  their  rapid  progress  had  excited."  Scdvador,  a  Jew 
(quoted  by  Milman,  same  page),  tells  us  :  ''  Jews  and  Christians  were  still,  to  a  certain 
extent,  confounded  in  the  popular  mind  ;  and  fear,  political  jealousy,  and  hatred  do  not 
sharpen  the  powers  of  just  discrimination."  How  could  this  be  so  unless  some  things 
were  held  in  common,  as  e.g.  the  covenants,  prophecies,  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  and  King- 
dom, etc. 

It  is  also  noticeable  that  Chiliasts  were  persecuted  when  they  rejected  the  claims  of 
pretended  Messiahs  among  the  Jews.  Thus  e.g.  when  Barchodxeba  claimed  to  be  the 
promised  Messiah  (A.D.  136),  and  raised  the  extensive  revolt  against  the  Romans,  it  is 
said  that  he  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Christians » to A«n  ChUiasm  abounded — to  join 
him.  But  they,  deeply  imbued  with  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  the  Messiahship,  with  the 
past  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  with  the  predictions  relating  to  the  manner  of  establishing 
the  Kingdom  (as  e.g.  to  be  preceded  by  a  resurrection  of  saints,  etc.),  refused  to  identify 
themselves  with  such  a  movement,  and  were,  in  consequence,  cruelly  persecuted  by  him. 

Obs.  4.  This,  again,  is  sustained  by  the  apostles'  argumentation  with  the 
Jews.  Aside  from  the  usage  of  Jewish  phraseology,  without  explaining  it 
as  moderns  do  ;  apart  from  the  action  of  the  apostles  in  Council^ Acts  15)« 
which  cannot  be  made  to  accord  with  the  later  notions  of  the 'Kingdom  ; 
— it  is  found  that  the  apostles  7iever  were  compelled  to  combat  the  Jewish 
idea  of  the  Messiah,  or  of  the  Kingdom.  We  have  a  noted  instance  of  this 
in  Paul,  who  disputed  with  the  Jews  (e.g.  Acts  28  :  17-29^,  '*  ezpou?ided 
and  testified  the  Kingdoni  of  Oody  per8uadi?ig  ihefn  concerning  Jesus,  both 
out  of  the  law  of  Moses  ana  out  of  the  prophets.^  ^  He  speaks  of  **  the  hope 
of  Israel,^'  ^^ preaching  the  Einadom  of  ffo^,"  and  never  once  intimates 
that  the  Jews  toere  mistaken  in  their  views  of  the  Kingdom  as  derived  from 
the  Covenant.  The  dispute  (as  we  find  e.g.  Acts  26  : 1-23)  was  not  con- 
cerning the  Kingdom,  but  respected  ^^  Jesus  of  Nazareth/^  whether  He 
indeed  be  the  Messiah. 

This  is  so  fully  admitted  by  numerous  writers  that,  on  the  ground  of  a  future  change 
being  intended  in  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom,  the  charge  of  deception  and  perversion  is 
urged  against  Paul  by  some  (as  e.g.  the  Duke  of  Somerset^,  while  others  gravely  inform 
us  that  the  Jews,  owing  to  prejudice,  etc.,  were  unpreparea  for  the  truth,  and  hence  Paul 
accommodated  himself  to  their  weakness.  But  all  tnis  lowers  apostolic  integrity  and 
authority.  The  simple  facts  are  as  presented  in  the  record  :  the  Kingdom  in  the  Jewish 
mind  is  the  great  object  of  hope,  and  therefore,  in  preaching  to  Jews  it  must  be  made 
prominent ;  this  Paul  does  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  covenanted  and  pre- 
dicted, and  then  goes  on  to  show  that  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,*'  even  the  Crucified  One,  is  the 
Messiah  to  establish  the  covenanted  Kingdom  at  His  Sec.  Coming.  In  evidence  of  this, 
appeal  must  necessarily  be  made  to  the  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus, 
the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Second  Advent,  the  prophecies  illustrative  of 
these  things,  the  pre-eminent  qualifications  of  Jesus  as  Messiah,  etc.  For,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  JesustA  truly  "  the  Messiah,**  then  the  rest  follows  as  a  natural  result — the  Jew 
sees  how  the  Kingdom  can,  and  wiU,  come,  the  covenant  itself  being  renewed  and  con- 
firmed by  His  death  and  resurrection. 
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Proposition  74.  TJie  helief  in  the  ^eedy  Advent  of  Christy  en- 
tertained both  hy  the  A])o^tles  and  the  churclies  under  them^  in- 
dicates what  Kingdcyni  was  believed  in  and  taught  by  the  first 
Christians. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  apostles  and  their  converts  believed 
in  a  speedy  Advent,  that  they  looked  for  it  near  at  hand,  as  im- 
mediate and  imi)ending  sooner  or  later,  th^n  it  follows  that  the 
Alexandrian  modem  view  of  the  Kingdom  covM  not  have  been 
entertained  by  them.  They  then,  of  necessity,  owing  to  the  short- 
ness of  time  intervening,  must  have  linked  the  Kingdom  they 
proclaimed  with  the  Sec.  Advent  (e.g.  2  Tim.  4  :  1,  etc.). 

Let  the  stadent  carefully  consider  this  Prop,  and  following  Obs.  and  notes,  and  ha 
will  find  it  logically  proving  that  the  Church-Kingdom  view,  and  all  other  theories  op- 
posed to  the  Primitive  one  advocated  by  us,  are  radically  wrong  and  nnscriptnraL 
Otherwise  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  inspired  men,  the  founders  of  the  Ch. 
Church,  were  in  gross  error,  and  taught  things  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  their  mis- 
sion and  the  perpetuity  of  their  work  ;  or  that,  in  other  words,  directed  by  the  Spirit 
and  specially  consecrated  to  proclaim  the  Kingdom  of  God,  they  still  ioiaUy  failed  to 
appreciate  the  labor  designed  for  them.  By  our  line  of  argument,  the  intelligence,  in- 
tegrity,  and  authority  of  the  apostles  are  fuOy  sustained  ;  by  our  opponents'  concessions 
and  abject  apologies  in  their  behalf,  they  are  in  these  particulars  correspondingly 
degraded.  Infidelity  looks  on  and  laughs— laughs  at  our  credulity,  but  still  more  loudly 
laughs  at  the  straits  and  subterfuges  resorted  to  by  our  opponents  to  save  the  credibility 
and  inspired  ascendency  of  the  apostles.  Every  writer  of  ability  and  learning --what- 
ever theory  he  may  adopt  respecting  the  Kingdom — acknowledges  the  apostolic  and  early 
belief  in  a  speedy  Sec.  Advent.  We  append  a  few  :  Rothe  {Dogmatic,  2  P.  p.  58)  re- 
marks :  *'  The  apostles  unanimously  expected  the  return  of  Christ,  to  enter  upon  this  King- 
dom (Chiliastio)  on  earth."  Donaldson  (editor  of  Anie^J^icene  lAbrary),  in  his  His.  tA. 
Doc.  and  Lit.,  vol.  2,  p.  261,  declares,  respecting  the  Pre-Mill.  doctrine  advocated  by  Jus- 
tin :  "  The  opinion  just  adduced  is  one  in  which  the  whole  iViurch  shared.  AU  expected 
Christ  to  appear  on  earth,  to  raise  His  saints,  to  grant  them  the  possession  of  the  earth, 
and  to  bless  them  with  uninterrupted  happiness."  Bchaff  {Ifis.  Apos.  vhurch,  p.  275) 
speaks  of  *'  ^^  expectation  of  the  speedy  rdum  oj  Christ  in  alory,  as  '*  probably  one  of  Paul's 
favorite  themes;  that  he  exhorts  uie  Thessalonians  "  to  he  always  ready  to  meet  the 
Lord,  who  shall  come  unexpectedly,  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  warns  them,  for  this 
very  reason,  among  other  errors,  against  presuming  to  calculate  the  day  and  hour  of  His 
appearing."  Similar  testimony  will  be  quoted  in  following  Props.  Weliow  give  one  from 
an  unbeliever—  many  such  exist — who  presents  a  historic  statement  with  the  purpose 
of  lowering  the  teaching  of  the  N.  Test,  and  Patristic  theology.  Fiske  (*'  The  Christ  of 
Dogma,"  in  The  Unseen  World,  p.  112)  says  :  '*  The  doctrine  of  the  Messiah's  Second  Com- 
ing was  also  received  without  opposition,  and  for  about  a  century  (?)  men  lived  in  con- 
tinual anticipation  of  that  event,  until  hope  long  deferred  produced  its  usual  results ; 
the  writings  in  which  that  event  was  predicted  were  gradually  explained  awsy,  ignored, 
or  stigmatized  as  uncanonical  ;  and  Uie  church  ended  by  condemning  as  a  heresy  the 
very  doctrine  which  Paul  and  the  Judaizing  apostles,  who  agreed  in  little  else,  had  alike 
made  the  basis  of  their  speculative  teachings."  Alas  I  how  true  in  many  respects  is  this 
presentation,  and  how  merited  the  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  church's  departure  from  "  the 
old  paths,"  once  trodden  in  faith  and  hope.  (Fiske 's  statement  is  a  revamping  of  Gib- 
bon's, ch.  15,  Ded,  and  FhiU.)    So  Benan  {Life  if  Jesus,  p.  266),  in  view  of  this,  says  that 
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"The  first  Christian  generation  lived  entirely  npon  expectations  and  dreams,"  bnt  that 
it  required  *'more  than  a  century"  for  the  church  to  disengage  itself  (however,  p.  251, 
more  or  less  held  after^'ard)  from  such  views  and  '*  a  fantastic  Kingdom  of  God." 

Ohs,  1.  Let  any  one^  for  a  moment,  consider  the  covenanted  and  pro- 
phetic  portrayal  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  here  on  earth — its  extension, 
universality,  lilessing,  etc., — and  then  regard  the  comparative  brief  period 
{\ii  expectancy),  allowed  for  the  Advent  by  the  Primitive  church,  and  it 
oecmnes  absurd  to  crowd  the  fulfilment  of  covenant  and  prophecy  respect- 
ing that  Kingdom  into  the  supposed  brief  period  of  time.  Take  it  for 
granted  even,  as  we  will  show,  that  the  apostles  anticipated  a  longer  time 
than  their  successors  did  to  intervene ;  yet  the  very  language,  expressive 
of  shortness  of  time,  used  by  them  still  amply  sustains  our  position.  This 
expectancy  oi  the  Sec.  Advent  indicates  (1)  that  they  had  no  idea  of  an 
existing  Messianic  Kingdom  ;  (2)  that  they  looked  for  such  a  Kingdom  to 
foUoxo  the  anticipated  Advent ;  (3)  that  they  did  not  regard  the  church  as 
the  covenanted  Kingdom,  but  as  simply  prdvisionary. 

How  strangely  those  who  refuse  to  accept  of  the  Primitive  faith  seek  for  apologies  to 
shield  their  modem  notions — to  give  them,  if  possible,  an  odor  of  traditional  sanctity. 
Thus  e.g.  Pressense  (T^e  Eut^  Years  of  Christianity,  p.  407)  says  :  **  The  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  was  to  have  yet  a  further  effect — it  was  to  enlarge  the  views  of  the  Christians 
as  to  the  future  of  the  church,  and  to  ^ve  indefinite  expansion  to  the  horizon  of  proph- 
ecy. They  had  uniU  novo  been  living  in  daily  expectation  of  the  end  of  the  world  and 
the  immediate  return  of  Christ. ''  He  argues  that,  owing  to  this  destruction,  now  Chris- 
tians put  off  the  Advent  to  the  distant  future,  and  that  they  believed  "  that  a  long  future 
of  ooimict  was  before  the  church."  To  prove  this  last  assertion  he  refers  to  "  Hegisip- 
pus  (Eusebius*  His.  Eccl.  2  :  32),  relating  that  the  Emperor  Domitian,  on  questioning 
some  Christians  in  Palestine  (who  were  connected  with  the  Saviour  by  ties  of  kindred) 
as  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  His  return,  received  this  reply  :  '  His  kingdom  is  not 
an  earthly  kingdom  or  of  this  world,  but  a  heavenly  and  angelic  Kingdom,  which  will 
come  in  the  fulness  of  the  ages,  when  He  shall  return  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.' " 
But  (1)  the  indisputable  fact  is,  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  greath  confirmed  the 
church  in  its  MiUenarian  faith,  for  such  a  literal  fulfilment  of  Christ's  predictions  led  to  an 
increased  belief  ir  His  near  coming  and  Kingdom.  But  this  Pressense  himself—  contradicting 
his  own  theory— fully  admits,  when  (p.  308)  he  says  that  "  the  MiUenanan  doctrine  became 
in  the  second  centvry  so  widely  diffused.'*  Hence  it  was  not  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
that  checked  it,  but  the  later  Alexandrian  opposition.  (2)  In  reference  to  the  alleged 
proof,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  the  very  language  that  a  MiUenarian  can  hold, 
who,  for  prudential  reasons,  does  not  enter  into  details— seeing  that  eveiy  MiUenarian 
holds  it  to  be  a  Theocratic  Kingdom  of  Divine  instiiiUion,  etc.,  **  which  will  come  in  the 
fulness  of  the  ages."    (Comp.  Prop.  73,  note.)" 

Obs,  2.  The  Scriptures  abundantly  testify  to  this  belief  in  a  near  Advent, 
and  all  of  the  apostles  testify  to  the  same,  as  e.g.  Paul,  Rom.  13  :  11,  12  ; 
Phil.  4:5;  Heb.  10  :  25,  36,  37  ;  Tit.  2  :  13,  etc. ;  James  5:7-9;  Peter,  1 
Pet.  4:7;  John,  Apoc.  22  :  12,  20,  etc.  The  most  eminent  writers, 
believers  and  unbelievers,  candidly  acknowledge  this  feature,  however 
they  may  differ  in  accounting  for  it.  It  is  doing  violence  to  deny  that 
which  is  so  plainly  stated.  Neander  {Ad.  to  His,  Plant,  of  Cli.  Cfmrch, 
vol.  2,  p.  65,  Bohn's  Ed.)  urges  the  fact  that  the  apostles  did  not  look  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world  hit  for  the  speedy  Advent  of  Christ,  and 
remarks  :  **  Every  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  New  Test,  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  that  such  an  expectation  filled  the  souls  of  the  apostles.'' 
Then  showing  how  this  view  affected  their  notion  of  the  church,  he  adds  : — 
**'  It  was  not  the  idea  of  a  renovated  time  that  Christianity  first  attempted 
to  realize,  bnt  everything  appeared  only  as  a  point  of  transition  to  a  new,. 
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heavenly^  eternal  order  of  things  which    would   commence  cU  the  Sec 
Advent. ^^ 

We  admire  the  candor  of  Neander,  who  so  frankly  gives  as  what  is  antagonistic  to 
his  own  system.  For  additional  statements  on  the  Apostolic  belief  in  the  nearness  of 
the  Advent,  see  e.g.  vol.  2,  p.  5,  his  Aniignoslicua^  or  ike  Spirit  cf  7*erfu//ian,  p.  251,  Cool. 
on  James,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  106,  etc.  (oomp.  Prop.  49,  Obs.  7,  note  1).  Prol  Bosh  (Jftff.,  p. 
23),  in  referring  to  the  early  church  looking  for  the  Sec.  Advent,  says  :  "*  For  aoghl  we 
know,  in  fact,  the  apostles  themselves  might  have  been  of  the  prevailing  belief,  as  we  have 
met  with  no  reasoning  which  convinces  us  that  they  always  understood  the  full  reach 
and  import  of  their  own  writings. '  *  (Thos  the  apostles  are,  to  sustain  a  theory,  reckoned 
ignorant  of  their  own  language  1  And  these  too  are  inspired  men  !)  Benan  {Life  af 
Paul,  p.  250)  tells  us  :  **  The  two  Syriao  words  Maran-aiha  (the  Lord  is  about  to  come) 
became  the  witchword  of  the  Christians  among  themselves  ;  the  short,  animated  expres- 
sion, which  they  passed  from  one  to  another  to  encourage  tfiemselves  in  their  hoping." 
The  Westm.  Review  (Oct.,  1861,  Art.  6,  p.  249)  declares  :  **  Gradually  there  grew  up  in 
the  early  Christian  community,  grounded,  it  may  be,  on  half-remembered  sayings  of  the 
crucified  Jesus,  an  eKpedaiion  of  a  ikcond  Advent,  in  which,  as  the  mysterious  being 
announced  by  Daniel,  the  rejected  Hero  of  the  human  race  should  reappear,  throned  on 
a  white  cloud,  to  overthrow  the  last  representative  of  the  impious  world  Empire,  and 
to  institute  the  eternal  Kingdom,  so  long  desired,  so  often  announced,  so  repeatedly 
postponed."  The  reader  scarcely  need  be  reminded  that  such  quotations  might  be 
indefinitely  extended.  The  sarcasm  of  the  infidel  and  the  reluctant,  apologetic  admis* 
sions  of  believers  form  a  mass  of  material  interesting  to  the  investigator,  but  too  un- 
wieldy for  our  limits.  In  our  researches  we  confess  to  surprise  and  pain  that  such  a 
writer  asBeuss  (His.  Ch.  Theol.,  p.  272)  should  sarcastically  write  of  the  early  believers  in 
this  rude  style  :  calling  them  **  men  who  remained  quietly  at  home,  voaiting  the  See. 
Vonxing  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  going  forth  to  meet  Him  on  the  grand  highway  of  human 
history."  It  will  be  a  blessed  lot,  if  Beuss,  either  in  abundant  labors  or  in  joumeyings 
for  the  good  of  man,  will  be  found  equal  to  many  of  the  men  that  he  ridicules. 

That  the  apostles  believed  in  a  speedy  Advent  is  the  opinion  of  Hodge  {Sys.  Div.,  vol. 
3,  p.  876),  Olshausen  {Com.,  makes  the  extreme  that  even  Paul  expected  to  live  until 
the  Advent,  vol.  4,  p.  399,  vol.  5,  p.  280),  Oonybeare  and  Howson  (Life,  etc.,  of  St.  Pad, 
vol.  1,  p.  401),  Ooaterzee  {Theol.  K,  Test.,  p.  333,  etc.),  Meyer's  Ckmi.,  and  Coms.  g«i- 
erally.  But  Bees'  Cyclop.,  Art.  Mill.,  following  the  guiding  of  Whitby,  asserts,  without 
a  particle  of  proof  to  sustain  it,  (1)  that  the  apostles  never  believed  in  this  personal  reign 
of  Christ  or  in  Chiliaam  (over  e.g.  against  first  preaching  of  Kingdom,  and  Acts  1:6); 
and  (2)  *'  that  the  apostles  never  entertained  the  delightful  hope  of  seeing  their  Master 
coming  into  the  world  again"  (which  is  too  sweeping,  unless  we  confine  it,  as  the 
writer  probably  intended,  to  their  day  or  lifetime  ;  this,  as  we  shall  show,  may  be  true, 
and  yet  does  not  affect  our  argument).  Hase  {His.  Ch.  ChurcJi,  ch.  2,  s.  43),  to  weaken 
the  antiquity  and  authority  of  our  doctrine,  remarks  on  ''Ecclesiastical  Life  :"  "All 
hope  of  an  earthly  Theocracy  was  apparently  destroyed  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  but 
Christians  generally  believed  that  Christ  tra^  to  return  to  the  world  a  second  time,  and 
many  indulged  the  hope  that  they  would  live  to  witness  His  advent.  This  faitii  gave 
birth  to  the  boldest  expectations,  partaking  generally  of  a  sensuous  character,  and  while 
it  seemed  a  natiotuU  necessity  and  a  rdigious  consolation  to  the  Jewish,  it  was  a  source  of 
anxiety  and  perplexity  to  the  Grecian  congregations.**  To  this  we  briefly  reply :  (1) 
The  correspondence  with  Jewish  faith  is  acknowledged  ;  (2)  a  Theocracy  on  earth  was 
postponed  to  the  Hec.  Advent ;  (3)  this  made  the  Advent  itself  so  desirable  ;  (4)  many 
of  the  alleged  "  sensuous"  expectations  are  only  such  to  those  who  spiritualixe  the 
covenants  and  predictions  ;  (5)  that  the  Grecian,  as  well  as  the  Jewish,  congregations 
loved  this  Advent,  and  had  correct  views  concerning  it ;  (6)  that  Hase  contradicts 
himself  as  to  the  universality  and  effect  of  the  belief,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter  5y 
miotations  from  him.  Hagenbach  {IRs.  of  Doc.,  sec.  75),  usually  careful  in  his  statements, 
falls  into  an  error,  when  speaking  of  the  Apologetic  era  extending  to  a.d.  254,  saying : 
"  The  disciples  of  Christ  having  received  from  their  Master  the  promise  of  the  Second 
Coming,  the  first  Christians  looked  for  this  event  as  near  at  hand,  in  connection  with  the 
ge)ieral  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  final  judgment.*'  The  facts  are,  as  he  himself 
afterward  particularizes,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  was  of  later  origin, 
developed  by  the  Alexandrian  school ;  the  first  Christians,  as  far  as  known,  not  ad- 
vocating it,  but  holding  to  a  first  and  second  resurrection.  Hagenbach  impartially 
vindicates  Justin  holding  to  two  separate  resurrections,  declaring  (p.  214)  "that 
Chiliasm  did  not  come  into  the  orthodox  Church  through  Cerinthus/'  that  (p.  215) 
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''  Justin  {Dial.,  p.  306),  writing  at  the  time  of  Papias,  says  that  it  was  the  general  falih  of 
aU  orthodox  Christians ;  and  that  only  the  Gnostics  did  not  share  it  (comp.  Irenie.  5  :  26, 
26,  Tertnl.  c.  Marc.  3  :  24)."  He  then  quotes  Giesseler's  (6'A.  His.,  1,  156,  Dog.,  p.  231) 
emphatic  declaration,  that '  *  in  all  the  works  of  this  period  (the  first  two  centuries) 
MUlenarianism  is  so  promineni  that  loe  cannot  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  universal  in  an  age 
when  such  sensuous  motives  were  certainly  not  unnecessary  to  animate  men  to  suffer 
for  Christianity."  (Thus  making  **  sensuous"  error  necessary  to  sustain  the  martyrs  !) 
Hagenbach,  to  save  his  own  Church  theory,  and  give  it  some  kind  of  ancient  support, 
endeavors  to  weaken  Giesseler's  statement  by  saying  :  **  Compare,  however,  the  writ- 
ings of  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilns  of 
Antioch,  in  none  of  which  Millenarian  notions  ate  propounded."  Macdill  (*' The 
Instructor,"  May,  1879)  reproduces  this  assertion,  and  says  *'  no  traces"  of  our  doctrine 
are  to  be  found  in  them.  This  is  misleading  and  unfair,  as  will  appear  in  a  brief  reply  : 
(1)  these  writers  have  left  but  liUle  concerning  their  views  on  Eschatology,  and  that  Uttle 
corresponds  with  Pre-Mill.  views  ;  (2)  the  correspondence  is  so  great  that  many  of  our 
opponents  concede  these  Fathers  to  us,  as  we  shall  show  under  Prop.  75  ;  (3)  the  simple 
fact  they  all  looked  for  a  speedy  Advent  is  pre-eminently  in  our  favor  ;  (4)  they  do  not  give 
ttie  lightest  hint  ot  being  opposed  to  our  views  ;  (5)  they  present  no  trace  of  the  modernized 
notions  ;  (6)  the  general  statements  of  IrenaBus,  Justin,  and  Tertullian  respecting  the 
universality  of  our  belief  includes  them,  for  otherwise— being  prominent  Fathers— an 
exception  would  have  been  indicated  ;  (7)  the  burden  of  showing  by  direct  quotations 
from  them,  that  they  were  not  MiUenarian,  has  never  been  assumed  by  any  critic  or 
writer.  Our  opponents,  by  a  resort  to  such  subterfuges,  making  the  impression  on  the 
ignorant  that  these  men  were  in  opposition  to  Millenarianism,  only  evidence  the  weak- 
ness of  their  cause.  A  scholar  certainly  will  not  permit  himself  to  be  deceived  in  this 
manner  by  so  shallow  an  artifice,  unworthy  of  the  men  who  produce  them. 

Obs.  3.  A  nnmber  of  ways  have  been  deyised  to  meet  and  interpret  these 
expiectations  of  a  near  Advent.  (1)  To  receive  them  as  the  truth  ;  (2)  to 
designate  them  as  ^'  Jewish  fables  ;"  (3)  to  pronounce  them  mere  human 
ntterances,  desired  for  a  purpose,  and  unworthy  of  credence  ;  (4)  to  call 
them  "  a  husk,  '  which  contains  a  germ  of  truth  to  be  afterward  devel- 
oped ;  (5)  to  define  them  as  an  accommodation  to  a  transition  period  ;  (6) 
to  hold  them  forth  as  longings  inspired  by  enthusiasm  and  love  for  Christ ; 
(7)  to  explain  them  as  denoting  an  expected  spiritual,  instead  of  a  personal, 
coming  ;  (8)  to  interpret  them  as  indicative  of  an  anticipated  providential 
coming  in  judgment.  The  svstem  of  interpretation  adopted  by  us  (Prop. 
4),  and  the  principles  underlying  the  same  (Props.  6,  9,  16,  17,  etc.),  ex- 
clude all  these  methods  of  explanation  excepting  the  first. 

It  is  not  necessazy  to  examine  these  theories  in  detail,  seeing  that  our  argument,  as 
we  proceed,  fully  meets  them.  Some  few,  as  Noyes,  the  **  Perfectionists,* '  etc.,  hold  that 
the  Sec.  Coning  took  place  about  40  years  after  the  crucifixion  ;  others  that  (as  Prince, 
Thomas,  etc.)  it  was  to  be  manifested  in  themselves  ;  while  still  others  contend  that 
Christ,  in  some  way  unexplained,  had  come  or  was  to  come  in  and  through  them,  either 
spiritually  or  by  the  conference  of  power,  etc.  The  latter  view  is  found  in  some  mysti- 
cal sects,  who  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  that,  in  virtue  of  such  a  coming,  the 
New  Heavens  and  New  Earth,  the  New  Jerusalem  itself,  was  to  be  created  and  erected 
by  themselves,  or  else  was  manifested  through  themselves  (e.g.  Swedenborgians, 
Shakers,  etc.).  We  only  now  refer  to  a  strange  effort  on  the  part  of  Pressense  (The  Early 
Days  of  Christianity,  p.  308)  to  make  the  impression  that  Millenarianism  arose  in  the 
Thessalonian  church,  and  was  from  thence  disseminated.  He  says  :  **  The  Thessalonians 
were  in  daily  expectation*'  (see  Prop.  160)  "  of  the  return  of  the  Saviour,  1  Thess.  4  :  11, 
2  Thess.  2  :  2,  and  3  :  10.  This  was  the  first  manifestation  of  the  Millenarian  doctrine, 
which  became  in  the  second  century  so  widely  diffused,  and  so  strongly  imbued  with 
Judalstic  elements.**  This  is  flatly  contradicted  (1)  by  the  Scriptural  basis  of  our  doc- 
trine ;  (2)  by  the  history  of  it  ajnong  the  Jews,  and  its  existence  at  the  FXr.'d  Advent ;  (3) 
by  the  history  of  the  doctrine  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem  (as  e.g.  the  teaching  of  James 
in  the  Ck>uncil)  ;  (4)  by  its  history  in  aU  the  churches  as  given  in  these  Propositions  ; 
(5)  by  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  as  Pressense  himself  admitti,  concerning  the  near- 
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ne«s  of  the  Advent,  etc.  ;  *  (G)  by  the  fact  that  this  teaching  of  ^Gllenarianism  had  per- 
meated the  vokole  church  before  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  were  given,  for  otherwise  we 
cannot  account  for  its  nniversality,  as  testified  to  in  these  pages  by  eminent  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion.  Pressense,  by  this  effort  to  give  it  an  earthly  and  fanatical  parentage, 
is  nol  candid.  We  can  well  imagine,  if  he  had  been  in  Paul's  place,  what  a  letter  he 
would  have  ujritten  to  these  Millenarian  Thessalonians,  censuring  them  for  starting  a 
doctrine  found  in  God's  oath-bound  covenants,  and  the  subject  of  a  thousand  prophecies. 

Obs.  4.  Among  those  who  are  believers  in  a  literal  Sec.  Advent,  yariom 
theories  are  proposed  by  way  of  explanation.  Fairbairn's  (On  Froph,y  p- 
445)  idea  is,  ^*  that  the  real  explanation  of  the  matter  lies  in  their  singu- 
lar strength  of  faith,  and  which  led  them,  in  a  manner,  to  overleap  the 
gnlf  of  ages,  to  identify  the  present  with  the  future,  and  to  realize  great 
events,  whether  near  or  remote,  in  their  pressing  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance/' But  we  see  in  thi^  far  more  than  mere  faith  and  personal  presenta- 
tion of  the  truth.  Neander's  notion  {Com.  on  James,  p.  106)  that  it  arose 
from  a  longing  desire  of  the  Apostolic  church  in  a  ^'  transition  point,''  and 
(CA.  His,y  vol.  2,  p.  65)  that  it  was  natural  for  them  to  do  so,  not  yet  bei)ig 
fully  acquainted  with  the  truth  ;  and  Olshausen's  view  {Com.,  vol.  2,  p. 
222)  of  its  being  an  accommodatio?i  to  Old  Test,  language,  inspired  by  the 
lively  ardor  and  desire  of  the  Aj)ostle8  : — these  give  but  a  Imo  estimate  of  in- 
spiration, and  make  the  wishes  and  circumstances  of  the  Apostles  the  crite- 
rion of  truth.  Olshausen  also  (Com,,  Matt.  24)  suggests  that  the  predic- 
tions of  Christ's  speedy  coming  are  conditional,  bein^  dependent  on  the 
^  repentance  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  But  tlie  positive  language 
in  which  they  are  couched,  and  the  events,  continuous,  connected  with 
them  forbids  such  a  view  (Prop.  18),  which  otherwise,  with  varied  and  con- 
stant repetition,  would  be  well  adapted  to  lead  astray.  The  Apostles  in  their 
public  and  private  instructions  never  give  the  least  hint  that  it  is  to  be 
thus  understood,  and  none  of  their  hearers  or  immediate  successors  enter- 
tained such  a  notion.  There  is,  however,  force  in  the  suggestion,  as  we 
shall  show,  if  the  number  of  the  elect  is  taken  into  consideration.  Ooster- 
zee  (TheoL  N.   Test.,]).  126)  says  :  ^^  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Lord 

*  We  give  an  illustration  from  the  same  work  (p.  286)  which  involves  singular  con- 
tradictions, viz.  :  it  makes  Paul  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  the  author  of  our 
doctrine,  bat  which  he  afterward  modified  :  **'  The  views  of  the  apostle  vPaul)  as  to  the 
nearness  of  the  closing  period  of  histor}',  which  is  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  personal 
return  of  Christ,  seem  to  have  undergone  some  modificatiorui.     In  the  first  stage  of  His 
apostolic  career  He  supposes,  with  all  the  Christiatis  of  that  tiine,  that  but  a  very  few  years 
wiU  intervene  before  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  ;  he  is  even  persuaded  that  it 
will  arrive  before  his  own  death,  1  Thess.  4  :  15.     Subsequently,  in  the  Boman  prison, 
on  the  eve  of  sealing  his  testimony  with  his  blood,  he  receives  new  lujht.    This  is  very 
evident  from  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  Phil.  1  :  20-25.      He  learns  before  his 
death  that  centuries  are  to  be  granted  to  the  Church  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  work,  and 
for  sowing  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  in  the  vast  field  opened  to  missionary  labor."    Observe, 
however,  (1)  he  contradicts  his  statement  respecting  the  Thessalonians  ;  (2)  he  aUows  the 
universalUy  of  belief  ;  (3)  he  makes  Paul,  specially  enlightened,  g^iUty  of  propagating 
error  ;  (4)  he  misapprehends  Paul's  allusion  to  nearness  and  his  own  death,  Obs.  4  ;  (5) 
there  was  no  such  change  of  view  in  the  Boman  prison,  the  passage  referred  to  not 
giving  the  slighiest  hint  of  a  change  of  view  in  the  nearness  of  the  Advent ;  (6)  if  Paul 
was  thus  favored  with  a  change,  why  not  extend  it  to  all  the  apostles,  e.g.  John,  who 
repeated  the  nearness  and  warning  respecting  it ;  (7^  neither  Paul  nor  any  of  the  apostles 
believed  in  '*  the  closing  period  of  history,  which  is  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  personal 
return  of   Christ"— this  is  Pressense's  view,  derived  from  spiritualistic  sources— Paul 
(Bom.  11,  etc.)  believed  a  grand  history  was  only  then  to  commence. 
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thronghout  His  teaching,  as  well  as  in  His  last  eschatological  discourses, 
represents  His  coming  as  very  near  at  hand.  This  was  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  prophetic  form  of  conception,  in  which  the  difference  of 
time  and  space  falls  into  the  background,  the  exhortation  to  watchfulness 
and  actiye  labor  receiving  greater  force  from  reference  to  the  near,  un- 
expected, and  decisiye  future.''  There  is  propriety  in  the  reason  thus  as- 
signed, but  it  does  not  cover  the  entire  ground,  failing  to  tell  us  why  this 
is  '*  the  prophetic  form  of  conception." 

To  indicate  how  the  leaven  of  infidelity  is  working,  see  the  Art.  of  Rev.  Dr.  Buckley 
in  the  Independent  (Deo.,  1878),  on  '*  The  Proph.  Conference."  He  admits  that  the 
apostles  frequently  refer  to  the  nearness  of  the  8ec.  Advent,  saying,  however,  '*  As  a 
result  of  this  extraordinary  language  and  other  causes,  the  apostles  and  early  Christians 
fell  inio  the  error  of  supposing  that  Christ's  final  coming  would  take  place  before  that 
generation  should  pass  away,"  and  he  quotes  Isaac  Watts  and  Albert  Barnes  to  show 
that  the  apostles  were  in  error.  Now  if  these  inspired  men  were  in  error  on  so  important 
a  point,  what  assurance  have  we  that  they  are  not  eaually  in  error  on  other  important 
matters  ?  We  venture  to  say  that  on  a  missionary  platform,  advocating  the  conversion 
of  the  world  by  the  present  instrumentalities,  Buckley  wiU  totally  overlook  this  asser- 
tion of  his,  and  eulogize  the  apostolic  conceptious  of  the  extent  and  perpetuity  of  their 
work  in  this  Whitbyan  direction.  Watson  {Apol.  for  Christianity)  takes  the  same  view  of 
error,  and  then  presents  this  exceedingly  lame  apology  in  behalf  of  the  apostles  :  "  Their 
mistake  in  this  respect  ought  not  in  any  wise  to  diminish  their  authority  as  preachers  of 
the  Gospel."  'Why  not?  Preachers,  appointed  to  preach  the  Kingdom,  specially  en- 
lightened to  proclaim  the  truth,  affirming  that  they  received  and  gave  only  thai  which  is 
true,  to  delude  a  vast  body  of  believers  by  express  affirmations,  which  are  only  **  per- 
sonal conjectures,'*  **  mistakes,"  "errors  of  judgment,"  and  all  this  is  in  no  wise  to 
diminish  our  confidence  in  their  authority,  etc.  ?  The  apology  is  setf-contradidory  and 
insulting  to  the  apostles.  Better  make  none  than  to  give  one  which  degrades  apostolic 
teaching,  bringing  them  to  an  uninspired  level.  Beecher  {Ch.  Union,  Sep.  6,  1877),  in  a 
sermon  on  *'  The  Future  Life,"  says  :  "  He  (Paul)  expected  to  see  Christ  in  this  world 
before  he  departed  ;  and  all  the  apostles  believed  that  they  should  ;  and  there  are  some 
in  our  day  who  believe  that  they  shaU.  I  think  that  you  will  see  Christ ;  but  you  wiU 
see  Him  on  the  other  side.  You  will  go  to  Him,  He  will  not  come  to  you.  And  your 
going  to  Christ  will  be  spiritual,  and  not  carnal.  But  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  and  of 
others,  was  that  they  should  see  Christ  in  their  day.  In  this  matter,  however,  they 
were  mistaken.  They  believed  that  which  facts  and  time  overthrew.  Their  conviction 
was  founded  on  a  misinterpretation  of  the  language  of  our  Master."  Alas!  when 
eminent  ministers  thus  deliberately  degrade  the  apostles !  W^hat  then  becomes  of  the 
prayer  and  assurance  of  Jesus  that  they  should  be  led  into  the  truth  ?  What  value 
then  can  be  placed  upon  the  special  bestowment  of  the  Spirit  to  guard  them  against 
error  ?  What  assurance  have  we  that  they  are  not  in  error  on  other  important  points  ? 
No !  never  can  we  receive  such  dishonoring  sentiments  ;  and  a  system  of  faith  which 
needs  them  is  most  certainly  defective. 

Obs.  5.  The  annonncements  made  of  a  near  Advent  in  snch  phrases, 
**  the  Lord  is  at  handy^^  **  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  7iiah/*  etc.,  has 
excited  the  ridicule  of  infidels  as  evidence  of  grave  error ;  has  provoked, 
in  some  instances,  from  professed  believers  reluctant  acknowledgments  of 
'^  mistakes,"  and,  in  other  cases,  lamely  produced  apologies  derived  from 
the  personal  status  of  the  Apostles.  The  real  ground  for  the  usage  of 
such  language  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  A  remarkable  feature  in 
this  contest  over  the  expressions  and  meaning  of  the  Apostles  is  the  follow- 
ing :  unbelievers  and  believers  both  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  language  is 
fiven  in  the  old  Jewish  prophetic  fonn.  The  ancient  prophets  (as  e.g. 
sa.,  Joel),  spoke  of  the  promised  Salvation,  the  day  of  the  Ix)rd,  the  Com- 
ing of  the  Mighty  One,  as  being  near,  close  at  hand,  etc.,  when  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  shows  that  centuries  upon  centuries  must   intervene 
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before  it  is  fully  realized.  No  one  has  objected  to  these  forms  of  prophetic 
expression,  on  the  ground  that  they  represented  remote  events  as  near 
because  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that  such  phraseology  was  m  strict 
accorctafice  with  a  professed  prophetic  revelation  given  in  the  largeness  of 
time  which  must  characterize  the  utterances  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Precisely 
so  with  the  Sec.  Advent ;  being  a  doctrine  given  by  the  self-same  Spirit, 
it  would  illy  correspond  with  His  previous  utteraiices  to  pronounce  it 
reynote,  even  if  manv  (according  to  human  measure  of  time)  centuries  in- 
tervened. For  the  latter^  although  distant  to  man,  would  not  be  so  with 
God,  to  whom  "  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  om 
one  day.^^  We  must,  therefore,  judge  the  Apostles'  language,  not  by  a 
humaUj  hut  by  the  Divirie  standard.  The  Spirit-— if  of  God, — does  not  meas- 
ure time  as  we  do  ;  and  it  is  o?ily  fair  and  honest  to  weigh  expressions 
regarding  time  given  under  the  direction  of  that  Spirit  by  the  largeness  of 
view  which  characterizes  God  Himself,  it  the  Spirit  in  the  consciousness 
of  Omniscience,  Omnipresence,  Eternity,  the  Infinite,— of  previously  given 
declarations  corresponding  to  these, — had  in  the  prophetic  announcements 
of  the  Apostles  employed,  even  to  designate  thousands  of  years,  the  language 
(to  accord  with  human  ideas)  "remote,'*  **far  distant,"  "long  time," 
etc.,  unbelievers  would,  probably,  be  the  very  first  to  point  out  the  «tco/»- 
sistency  of  such  phraseolo^  with  the  Divine  attributes,  and  lustly  claim 
that  such  expressions  are  indicative  of  human  infirmity.  We  hold,  conse- 
quently, that  the  declarations  of  the  Apostles  respecting  the  nearness  of  the 
Advent,  are  ifi  strict  accordance  with  the  truth,  and  that,  in  themselves 
properly  apprehended,  they  contain  decided  evidefice  of  the  Spirit  having 
given  them.  And,  as  they  sustain  an  intimate  relation  to  the  perfection  of 
the  Spirit,  they  cannot  be  interpreted,  without  undue  violence,  as  an  ac- 
commodation to  human  imperfection. 

God*8  Word  is  not  man's  that  presents  this  nearness  ;  hence  God,  and  not  man, 
informs  ns  according  to  llis  own  view,  whether  it  is  near  or  distant.  To  God  it  is  but  a 
brief  period,  and  this  principle  relating  to  time  stiU  future  is  recorded  in  various 
Scriptures.  Thus  e.g.  that  long  (to  man)  period  of  Jewish  tribulation,  extending  from 
the  Babylonian  Captivity  down  to  Christ,  down  to  our  own  times,  is  caUed  in  Isa.  54  :  7. 
*'  a  small  momeni.*'  This  whole  dispensation  is  called  '*  a  day,"  etc.  Now,  the  PrimitiTO 
Charch,  after  the  apostles,  instead  of  grasping  this  Divine  mode  of  speaking,  took  the 
language  as  if  characteristic  of  man's  ideas  of  nearness,  and  apprehended  this  nearness 
as  imminent,  impending.  What  possibly  increased  this  feeling  in  the  early  churches 
was  the  adoption  of  the  defective  (Sept.)  chronology,  by  which  it  was  supposed  that 
nearly  six  thousand  years  had  elapsed,  and  the  Sabbatism  was  expected  (compaze 
candid  remarks  of  Prof.  Bush,  On  ifiU,,  p.  23  and  p.  4).  But  against  this,  it  may  be 
alleged,  that  the  apostles  looked  for  the  Advent  during  their  lifetime.  In  answer,  see 
Obs.  8.  Two  additional  points  may  be  suggested  :  (1)  Prophetic  ti*ne,  either  as  to 
beginning,  or  ending,  or  both,  is  reserved  by  God  as  speciaUy  pertaining  to  Himselt 
and,  therefore,  any  references  to  such  time  will  be  given  according  to  Ood*s  own  estimaU 
of  time.  (2)  The  language  is  sdso  adapted  to  the  capability  of  salvation.  Before  the 
Advent  and  Kingdom  appears,  a  certain  predetermined  number  of  the  elect  must  first 
be  gathered.  As  the  destined  seed  of  Abraham  is  raised  up,  the  work,  which  to  human 
estimation  is  a  long  one,  to  God  is  but  a  short  one,  and  will  be — ^to  use  the  Spirit's 
estimate— speedily  accomplished.  Hence  we  can,  and  do,  receive  the  comments  of  un- 
believers, etc.,  excepting  their  deductions  that  the  apostles  were  mistaken.  Thus  e,g. 
the  author  of  The  Beginning  qf  Christianity  (p.  366)  says  in  reference  to  the  speedy 
Advent :  **  This  expectation  is  expressed  by  all  the  apostles  in  terms  which  fairly  admit 
of  no  other  interpretation.  It  is  found  in  Paul  (Bom.  13  :  11, 12  ;  1  Cor.  7  :  29-31 ;  and 
10  :  11  ;  Phil.  4  :  5  ;  1  Tim.  6  :  14)."  <*  The  same  expectation  is  expressed  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (10  :  25,  37) ;  in  the  Epistle  of  James  (5  :  3,  8) ;  in  the  i^istles 
of  Peter  (1  Pet.  4  :  7  ;  2  Pet.  3  : 3)  ;  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John  {2  :  18)  ;  and  in  the 
Apocalypse  (1:1;  and  2  :  11  ;  and  22  :  7,  12,  20).     To  put  any  other  construction  on 
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these  passages,  as  if  the  parousia  to  which  they  refer  was  anything  else  than  the  Sec. 
Advent  of  the  Lord  to  Judgment,  would  intr(9dQce  a  dangerous  license  in  the  interpreta- 
tion, and  one  which  might  be  employed  to  subvert  the  principal  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  system.  Under  the  general  expectation  of  the  apostles,  mistaken  though  it 
might  prove  to  be  in  the  one  particular  of  time,  there  lay  a  fundamental  truth.*'  From 
our  standpoint,  the  apostles  need  no  apology  for  employing  such  language  ;  for  its  use 
proves  them  to  have  been  inspired. 

Obs.  6.  In  accord  with  the  trnthfulness  of  the  Divine  statements  in  ref- 
erence to  time^  a  decided  advantage  is  derived  from  them  in  the  form 
given.  The  estimate  of  nearness  given  by  God  Himself^  in  measaring  pro- 
phetic periods,  throws  aroand  the  Sec.  Advent  a  purposed  mdefiniteness^  a 
sufficiency  of  uncertainty,  an  impression  that  it  may  be  near,  to  be  con- 
ducive to  watchfulness  and  piety,  to  ezcite  vigilance,  energy  and  labor,  to 
impart  wisdom,  prudence  and  character,  to  incite  to  patient,  diligent 
and  faithful  study.  The  evidently  designed  chasms  in  chronology,  the 
selection  of  signs  which  more  or  less  attend  the  history  of  centuries,  the 
concealment  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  the  withholding  the  day  and  the 
hour,  the  speaking  of  things  present  owing  to  their  certainty  ox  arrival, 
although  still  future,  the  brevity  of  dispensations  when  compared  with  the 
a^es  01  eternity, — these  are  all  in  the  same  line,  suggestive  that  time  is 
given  to  present  motives  of  caution  and  action. 

The  salutary  influence  of  this  style  of  prediction  in  the  first  centuries  has  been 
admitted  by  infidels  (e.g.  Gibbon,  etc.),  by  believers  (e.g.  Bush,  etc.)>  and,  we  are  told, 
was  eminently  adapted  to  confirm  the  early  Christians  under  persecution.  But  it  is 
just  as  available,  just  as  hope  and  strength  imparting  to-day  as  ever ;  and  many,  who 
sympathize  with  us  or  who  reject  our  doctrine,  forcibly  acknowledge  this  feature.  We 
append  two  iUustrations.  Van  Oosterzee  {Thiol.  N.  Test.^  sec.  29),  speaking  of  Peter 
and  the  apostles  generaUy  looking  for  the  Advent,  remarks  :  **  The  day  of  Qie  Lord's 
Parousia,  not  more  nearly  defined  by  the  Lord  Himself,  remained  and  remains  a  point 
of  individual  expectation,  upon  which  only  time  can  shed  the  true  light.  If  Peter 
shared  in  this  respect  the  expectation  of  the  whole  apostolic  age,  the  event  which  he 
looked  for  remains  not  the  less  the  object  of  expectation  for  aU  future  ages,  and  the  hope 
commended  by  him  is  stiU  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  consoling  and  sanctifying  if\fluence.** 
Fairbaim  {On  Proph.,  p.  77)  says  :  '*  The  day  itself  was,  therefore,  purposely  left  in  con- 
cealment ;  it  remained  among  the  undiscovered  secrets  of  the  Godhead,  and  nothing 
more  than  probable  and  proximate  signs  were  given  of  its  approach,  as  of  an  event  to 
be  ei)€r  expected  and  looked  for,  yet  never,  as  to  the  period  of  its  actual  occurrence,  to  be 
certainly  foreknown.*'  (WeU  may  it  be  asked,  How  can  Fairbaim  reconcile  his  Mill, 
age  of  definite  time  to  precede  such  an  Advent,  with  the  posture  indicated  by  his 
language  ?)  Hence  it  becomes  us,  if  we  wish  to  imbibe  the  apostolic  spirit  portrayed, 
to  occupy  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  apostles  and  their  converts  (comp.  Prop.  182). 

Obs.  7.  In  view  of  the  inestimable  purposes  of  Salvation  connected  with 
the  Sec.  Advent,  the  latter  cannot  be  held  up  loo  prominently,  being,  as 
Holy  Writ  expresses  it,  **  the  blessed  hope.^'  The  nearness  connected  with 
the  preciousness,  makes  the  Advent  so  extremely  desirable  and  the  object 
of  inspiring  hope.  Many  who  receive,  and  many  who  reject  our  doctrinal 
position,  hold  to  the  exceeding  worth  of  this  Advent,  both  to  its  imml- 
nency  (may  at  any  time  occur),  and  to  its  desirableness  (i.e.  ought  to  be 
desired  by  the  true  believer). 

Thus  e.g.  Lange  {Com,,  vol.  1,  p.  433)  says  that  it  may  occur  *'  at  any  moment,"  and 
in  various  places  speaks  of  its  being  the  great  object  of  heartfelt  desire  and  hope. 
Neander  (vol.  1,  p.  182,  Ch.  His,)  designates  it  as  "  fitted  to  be,  not  an  object  of  dread, 
but  of  joyful,  longing  hope."  8o  Barnes  {Com.,  2  Pet.  3  :  12)  and  Dr.  Brown  of  Glasgow 
{Ch.  ike.  Coming)  calling  it  **  the  polar  star,"  besides  a  host  of  others  (comp.  Props. 
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173  and  182).  Hence  it  is  not  correct  to  say,  what  a  writer  in  the  Westminster  Benae 
(Jan.,  1873,  p.  88)  sneeringly  asserts,  viz.  :  that  Christ  represented  His  religion  as 
''  new  wine,"  bnt  "  now  it  is  old  wine  that  has  lost  some  of  its  original  ingredients  by 
evaporation,"  and  among  the  things  "  evaporated"  or  lost  he  numbers  '*  the  anticipa- 
tion, not  to  be  laid  aside  for  a  moment,  of  the  immediate  return  of  Christ."  Admitting 
that  mnltitudes  have  removed,  ignored,  or  perverted  this  doctrine,  yet  it  is  also  tme 
(aside  from  its  unchangeable  relationship  to  the  Word)  that  many,  even  of  our  op- 
ponents, cordially  receive  it  while  antagonistic  to  their  own  system  of  belief — Le.  to  their 
Millenoial  theory. 

Obs.  8.  To  inyalidate  the  credibility  of  the  Apostles,  some  allege  (even 
believers,  as  Olshaasen,  etc.)  that ''  the  apostles  expected  the  return  of 
Jesns  in  their  lifetime.'*  But  this  remsins  u?iprove7i,  being  only  infer- 
red from  the  phrase  (1  Thess.  4  :  15)  '^  we,  which  are  alive  and  remain^"  and 
from  the  account  given  by  John  21  :  22,  23.  But  the  former,  as  after- 
ward explained  in  the  Second  Epistle,  and  the  latter  as  evidenced  by 
John's  own  interpretation  (v.  23),  and  afterward  by  the  events  delineated 
in  the  Apoc.,/ordt(/  such  an  inference. 

The  "  we'*  appears  only  indicative  of  feQo\j>bdiever8t  of  Christians  who  should  be 
successors — ^for  the  exhibition  of  the  apostasy  and  Antichrist  by  Paul  (including  a 
series  of  events  not  to  be  compressed  in  a  lifetime),  the  portrayal  of  future  events  in 
the  Apoc.  by  John  which  were  to  transpire  previously,  the  allusions  to  their  own  coming 
death  as  something  to  occur  before  the  expected  Advent— are  suffixieni  evidence  that  the 
apostles,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  regarded  the  period  of  the  Advent  as  in- 
definite in  the  future  to  follow  certain  events,  which  they  knew  (as  seen  by  references 
to  their  own  departure)  were  not  to  take  place  during  their  lifetime.  (The  passage 
Hark  9  : 1,  Matt.  16  :  28,  Luke  9  :  27,  wiU  be  noticed  in  Prop.  153,  on  the  Transfignratioa.) 
One  of  the  editors  Neither  Dr.  Brown  or  Dr.  Valentine)  in  the  Q^iarierhf  Beuiew  for  July, 
1874,  in  Art.  "  Did  tne  Apostles  expect  the  Sec.  Coming  of  Christ  in  their  own  dayf* 
ably  answers  the  unwarranted  deductions  of  Olshausen,  Oosterzee,  Meyer,  and  othen, 
conclusively  showing  that  they  did  not  anticipate  the  Advent  before  their  own  departure. 
This  Art.,  overlooking  what  we  have  stated  in  relation  to  the  Spirit's  estimate  of  time, 
gives  the  foUowing  solution  to  the  language  employed  :  **  The  apparent  nearness  of  this 
event  may  result  &om  its  transcendent  importance  and  it-s  relations  to  us  as  Individ- 
uals.  In  such  a  matter  the  element  of  time  is  almost  lost  sight  of,  and  we  stand  as  in 
the  presence  of  the  august  reality."  This  is  enforced  by  illustrations  and  a  quotation 
from  Lange  (L\fe  qf  Christ,  vol.  1,  p.  81,  82). 

Obs.  9.  The  apostles,  after  the  res.  and  ascension  of  Jesus,  ^lever  used 
the  formula  "  the  Kingdoyn  of  heavefi  is  at  Jiand;^* — ^thus  accepting  of  the 
change  in  the  manner  of  Christ's  teaching  (Prop.  58,  etc.),  and  linked 
by  the  phraseology  adopted  (Prop.  71,  etc.),  the  Kingdam  with  the  Sec 
Advent.  For,  instead  of  the  previous  formula,  they  now  tell  us  that 
**  the  Coining  of  the  Lord  draweth  nighy^^  **  the  Lord  is  at  hand,^^  etc.  They 
guard  us  thus,  by  the  very  choice  of  words,  against  the  notion  that  the 
JS^ingdom  was  already  established,  or  that  it  possibly  could  be  set  up  dur^ 
ing  the  absence  of  the  King.  Under  the  former  preaching,  Jesus  being 
present,  the  Kingdom  was  announced  ;  under  the  apostolic,  Jesus  being 
absent  and  the  Kingdom  postponed.  His  Coining  again,  as  the  requisite 
prelude,  is  prominently  proclaimed. 

A  singular  feature  which  has  attracted  the  critical  student  is  this  :  Owing  to  the 
belief  in  the  speedy  coming,  the  rapid  development  of  Antichrist  and  his  uvertlut)w,  the 
expected  approach  of  the  anticipated  Kingdom,  the  history  of  the  Church  for  several 
generations  is,  notwithstanding  the  progress  made,  almost  a  blank  on  questions  now 
regarded  as  highly  important,  as  e.g.  those  relating  to  church  government,  the  exact 
progress,  triumphs,  and  con  diets  of  Christianity.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  the 
first  and  second  centuries  have  become  a  kind  of  battle-fidd  between  the  various  theories 
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of  ohnrch  goyemment.  No  docnmenis,  such  as  appeared  later,  defining  forms,  looking 
toward  perpetuity,  etc.,  appeared.  This  very  state— this  yety  lack— supports  our  posi- 
tion. Uhihom  {Gor^id  of  Christianiiy  voith  Heathenism,  p.  337)  refers  to  this,  saying  : 
**  The  Coming  of  the  Lord  was  then  believed  to  be  quite  near,  and  this  hope  dominated 
the  whole  life.  No  provision  was  mode  for  a  Umg  continuance  of  the  Church  on  earth, 
and  all  efforts  were  exclusively  directed  toward  remaining  in  the  world  without  spot  till 
the  day  of  Christ's  Coming."  (To  which  we  add  :  and  to  ui^e  others  to  receive  this 
Jesus  and  be  saved,  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  indicates  tibeir  missionary  zeal,  not  as 
Beuss  (Prop.  74,  Obs.  2,  note)  has  it  that  they  stayed  **  at  home,"  etc.) 

Obs.  10.  The  Apostles  occupied  the  very  position  regarding  the  Sec. 
Advent,  enjoined  by  the  Divine  Master;  to  have  employed  any  other 
language  (e.g.  in  accord  with  modem  ideas)  than  that  used,  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  His  commands  (as  e.g.  presented  Matt.  chs.  24  and 

25). 

In  the  Scriptures  referred  to,  in  connection  with  the  exhortations  to .  watchfulness, 
we  find  an  epitomized  history  of  events  running  ^om  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
dmn  to  the  Advent,  and,  in  strict  accordance  with  our  argument,  it  crives  no  hint, 
not  even  the  slightest,  of  a  Kingdom  until  the  period  of  the  Advent  arrives.  The 
declarations  of  Jesus  and  those  of  the  apostles  are  in  harmony.  The  same  will  be 
found  in  other  respects  as  we  advance  in  the  argument.  If  the  modem  views 
etfgrafted  on  the  New  Test,  are  correct,  then  we  ought  to  find,  instead  of  these 
exhortations,  that  **  the  coming  of  the  Church  in  greater  power  and  glory  draws 
nigh,"  with  cautions  not  to  look  and  watch  for  the  Advent,  but  for  larger  and  still  larger 
triumphs  of  the  Church.  The  two  positions  are  utterly  aniagonistic,  and  it  is  absurd  to 
endeavor  to  blend  them  together.  Either  the  New  Test,  teaches  the  one  or  the  other — 
both  are  irreconcilable  unless  violence  is  done  to  the  language.  Let  the  critical  student 
answer  the  following  question,  and  it  will  be  decisive  :  If  inspired  apostles  were  in 
error  respecting  the  Sec.  Advent,  so  that  they  could  not  locate  with  their  views  of  it 
(as  conceded  by  our  opponents,  as  quoted)  a  conversion  of  the  world,  or  even  a  long- 
extended  missionary  work  with  it,  what  would  such  inspired  men,  who  professed  U> 
understand  the  prophecies,  do  with  e.g.  Ps.  22  :  27,  28,  and  a  thousand  similar  predic- 
tions ?  Does  it  not,  consistently  and  logically,  follow,  that  if  in  their  estimation  ful- 
fiUed  at  all,  they  must  of  necessity  be  realized  after  the  Sec.  Advent,  as  held  by  the 
Primitive  Church,  and  not  before  tliat  Advent,  seeing  that  they  give  no  room  for  the  same  ? 
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Proposition  75.     The  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom^  as  held  by  the 
churches  established  by  the  Apostles^  was  perpeticated. 

This  was  done  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  by  succeeding  Christiaii 
Fathers,  and  by  other'  writers  in  the  church.  The  same  is  cor- 
roborated by  Jewish  and  Pagan  authors,  and  also  by  Apocryphal 
books. 

What  Buckle  {His,  Oiinl.,  toI.  1,  p.  215)  says  of  tmth  in  general  is  applicable  to 
that  pertaining  to  Uiis  Kingdom  :  **  No  great  truth  which  has  once  been  foimd  has  eyer 
afterward  been  lost." 

Obs.  1.  Onr  doctrine  is  traced  continuously  from  the  Apostles  themselves, 
seeing  that  (Prop.  72,  Obs.  3,  note  1)  the  first  Fathers,  who  present  Mil- 
lenarian  views,  saw  and  conversed  either  with  the  Apostles  or  the  Elders  fol- 
lowing them.  So  extensively,  so  generally  was  Ghiliasm  perpetuated,  that 
Justin  Martyr  positively  asserts  that  all  the  orthodox  adopted  and  upheld 
it.  Justin's  language  is  explicit  {Dial  with  Trypho^  sec.  2);  for  after 
stating  the  Chiliastic  doctrine,  he  asserts  :  **  it  to  be  thoroughly  proved 
that  it  will  come  to  pass.  But  I  have  also  signified  unto  thee,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  many— even  those  of  that  race  of  Christians  who  follow  not 
godly  and  pure  doctrine — do  not  acknotvledge  it,^  For  I  have  demonstrated 
to  tnee,  that  these  are  indeed  called  Christians  ;  but  are  atheists  and  im- 
pious heretics,  because  that  in  all  things  they  teach  what  is  blasphemous, 
and  ungodly,  and  unsound,"  etc.  He  adds  :  '*  But  I  and  wnatsoerer 
Christians  are  orthodox  in  all  things  do  know  that  there  will  be  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  flesh,  and  a  thousand  years  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  built, 
adorned  and  enlarged,  according  as  Ezekiel,  Isaian,  and  other  prophets 
have  promised.  For  Isaiah  saith  of  this  thousand  years  (ch.  65  :  17) 
'  Behold,  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth:  and  the  former  shall  not  be 
remembered,  nor  come  into  mind  ;  but  be  ye  glad  and  rejoice  in  those 
which  I  create  :  for,  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem  to  triumph,  and  my  people 
to  rejoice,"  etc.  Moreover,  a  certain  man  among  us,  whose  name  is  Johuj 
being  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  Christy  in  that  revelation  which  was 
shown  to  him  prophesied,  that  those  who  believe  in  our  Christ  shall  fulfil 
a  thousand  years  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  after  that  the  general,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  everlasting  resurrection,  and  last*  judgment  of  all  together.  Whereof 
also  our  Lord  spake  when  He  said,  that  therein  they  sh^l  neither  marry, 
nor  be  given  in  marriage,  but  shall  be  equal  with  the  angels,  being  made 
the  sons  of  the  resurrection  of  God."* 

*  This  is  the  passage  that  has  been  tampered  with  in  some  iiss.,  the  "not**  being 
omitted  (comp.  Prop.  73,  Obs.  3,  note  2).  For  the  genuineness  of  the  passage,  see  e.g. 
Brooks'  El.  of  Proph.  Irderp.,  ch.  3.  Semisch  (Herzog's  Oyclop.)  remarks  on  it :  "  Chiliasm 
constituted  in  the  sec.  century  so  decidedly  an  artide  of  faith  that  Justin  held  it  up  as  a 
criterion  of  perfed  orthodoxy.**  Numerous  writers  haye  made  the  same  comment.  This 
has,  unfortunately,  led  some  (as  ShimeaU,  the  Christadelphians,  etc.)  to  apply  it  as  a 
measure  of  orthodoxy  at  the  present  day.  To  avoid  a  wrong  inference,  we  may  add, 
that  the  criterion  set  up  by  Justin  in  his  day  might  well  answer  the  purpose  at  that 
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time,  but  is  inapplicable  to  the  present  day.  The  reason  is  simple  :  those  who  rejected 
Chiliasm  in  Justin's  time  were  also  guilty  of  subverting  the  essential,  fundamental  doc 
trines  of  religion  (and  hence  the  force  of  his  comparison),  while  this  is  not  true  of  a 
large  number  of  our  opponents  at  this  day.  8uch  a  comparison  instituted,  continued, 
and  pressed,  would  be  both  illiberal  and  unjust  (comp.  Prop.  72,  Obs.  1,  note  2). 

*  Justin  Martyr's  testimony  is  so  overwhelming  that  some  of  our  opponents  seek  to 
break  its  force  by  Tarious  shifts,  e.g.  by  disparaging  the  man,  by  advocating  an  inter- 
polation, by  silently  passing  him  in  the  enumeration  of  Fathers,  etc.  Prof.  Briggs, 
under  the  signature  of  *' Westminster,"  in  the  New  York  Evangelist,  professes  to  give 
an  utterly  unfair  and  unschciarly  (as  we  shfdl  prove  again  and  again)  history  of  Mil- 
lenarianism.  On  the  strength  of  Jerome  omitting  Justin's  name  in  his  list  of  Chiliasts, 
the  Prof,  jumps  to  the  sage  conclusion  that  Justin  was  no  Chiliast !  This  is  opposed  by 
the  writings  of  Justin,  by  all  our  standard  Church  historians,  and  by  a  multitude  of 
able  critics.  It  is  conceded  to  us  by  numerous  bitter  and  unrelenting  opposers  (such 
as  Bhedd,  Prof.  Stuart,  Mosheim,  etc.).  The  omission  is  readily  accounted  for  by  Mede 
( Works,  p.  813),  and  by  the  character  (Mosheim,  vol.  1,  p.  250,  with  which  comp. 
Neander,  Kurtz,  etc.)  of  Jerome.  To  break  the  force  of  Justin's  testimony  by  laying 
stress  on  general  Eschatological  expressions  (which  we  can  also  cordially  adopt),  and 
avoiding  the  statements  of  Justin  where  he  particularizes  the  order  or  manner  of  fulfil- 
ment, is  correspondent  with  Briggs'  entire  series,  which  for  unfairness,  perversions, 
deliberate  untruthfulness,  and  arrogance  (in  sadness  we  say  it)  bears  off  the  palm.  We 
only  add  :  that  Justin  is  far  more  competent  (in  view  of  the  time  he  lived,  his  scholar- 
ship, his  pre-eminence  as  an  Apologist,  his  consistent  Christian  life  sealed  by  martyrdom 
for  the  truth)  to  tell  us  what  was  '*  the  orUiodox  '  view  in  his  day  than  *'  Westminster," 
with  his  heart  filled  Mrith  enmity  and  prejudice,  is  to-day.  The  reader  will,  we  hope, 
dispassionately  look  at  the  evidence  we  give  (much  of  it  from  learned  and  able  opposers, 
who  scorned  to  stoop  to  such  devices),  and  then  compare  it  with  Prof.  Briggs'  reply  to 
Dr.  West.  The  latter  asserted  in**  The  Proph.  Conference"  (that  met  in  Dr.  Tyng's 
chnioh  in  New  York)  that  **  a  true  Christian  Chiliasm  was  the  orthodox  faith  of  the 
Primitive  Church  in  its  purest  days  "  Briggs  affirms  that  this  is  '*  unhistorical  and 
false,"  and  ''  that  it  was  rejected  among  the  earliest  of  heresies  in  its  grosser  forms 
and  merely  tolerated  in  its  finer  forms." 

To  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  {in  vindication  of  the  severity  of  our  strictures)  of  the 
bigot^  and  intelligence  of  this  '*  heresy-hunter,**  and  his  relish  for  "  bitter  herbs,'*  as  well 
as  his  charitable  assumption  of  superiority  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  we  reproduce 
this  choice  morsel :  after  threatening  persecution,  as  against  heretics,  if  Millenahans  do 
not  keep  those  views  to  themselves  and  desist  m  calling  it  '*  a  vital  doctrine,"  etc.,  his 
authoritative  animus  bursts  forth  as  follows  :  '*  It  depends  entirely  upon  themselves 
what  the  future  is  to  bring  forth.  If  they  will  abandon  their  organization,  disband  their 
committee,  stop  their  Bible  and  Prophetic  Conferences,  we  doubt  not  that  there  will 
soon  be  a  calm  again,  and  they  will  remain  undisturbed  in  their  ecclesiastical  relations  ; 
hut  if  they  are  determined  to  go  on  in  their  aggressive  movement,  they  will  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  if  tfie  storm  should  become  a  whirlwind  that  will  constrain  them  to  depart 
from  the  orthodox  churches,  and  form  another  Iteretical  sect.**  This  is  evidence  that  he, 
after  all,  has  not  much  confidence  in  his  one-sided  argumentation,  for  if  he  trusted  in 
the  power  of  truth,  he  would  not  thus  lose  his  temper,  and  speak  of  men  (leaders) 
who  are  pre  eminently  superior  to  himself  in  every  qualification  relating  to  scholar- 
ship, intelligence,  usefulness,  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  Master,  etc.  Suppose 
we  should  make  such  demands,  and  propose  to  secure  *'a  calm"  by  asking  them  to 
abandon  the  publicity  of  their  views,  to  stop  their  parade  of  the  Whitbyan  theory  at 
missionary  meetings,  etc.,  they  would  jusUy  pronounce  it  arrogant,  claiming  that  views 
honestly  and  sincerely  believed  to  be  amply  sustained  by  Scripture  and  history  are  not 
to  be  got  rid  of  by  persecution,  but  by  solid  Scriptural  and  historical  reasoning.  When 
argument  is  loeak  threats  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  prop  it  up,  thus  repeating  the  pain^ 
fol  history  of  the  past.  Do  Post-Millenarians  keep  their  views  to  themselves,  as  shown 
in  thousands  of  books,  pulpits,  platform  addresses,  newspapers.  Systematic  Theologies, 
etc.  ?  Can  they  justly  ask  us  to  refrain  from  giving  equal  prominency  to  our  doctrine,  if 
we  deem  it  advisable,  especially  when  we  believe  its  proclamation  to  be  a  God-com- 
manded duty?  Would  they  make  us,  by  threats  of  force,  dishonest  to  conviction  and 
kypocriiioal  in  belief  ? 

Obs,  2.  NamerouB  testimonies  of  friends  mi^ht  be  adduced.  A  few  are 
given  by  way  of  illustration  (comp.  those  given  under  Props.  72-74). 
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Judge  JoneSy  under  the  name   "  Philp-Basilicus"  {Lit.,  vol.  3,  Essays, 
p.  73),  says  **  that  all  the  Fathers,  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us, 

Erevious  to  Ori^en,  and  some  who  were  contemporary  and  subsequent  to 
im,  believed  this  {Chihastic)  doctriyie  cannot  be  disproved,^' '  Bh.  Xewton 
{On  Froph.,  p.  591-2)  remarks  :  "  In  short  the  doctrine  of  the  Millen- 
nium was  generally  believed  i7i  the  three  first  and  purest  ages,  and  this 
belief,  as  the  learned  Dodwell  hath  justly  observed,  was  one  principal 
cause  of  the  fortitude  of  the  primitive  Christians ;  they  even  coveted 
martyrdom,  in  hopes  of  being  partakers  of  the  privileges  and  glories  of  the 
martyrs  in  the  first  resurrection."' 

1  Sbedd  (His.  cf  Ch.  Doc.)  endeavors  to  make  the  Tinfair  impression,  that  some  of  the 
Fathers,  from  whom  we  have  but  a  few  fragmejUa  of  opinion,  were  not  Chiliastic,  saying 
that ' '  there  are  no  traces  of  Chiliasm  in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius, 
and  Poly  carp."  This  is  unoandid:  (1)  because  their  associates  and  followers  were  ChiJ. 
iastio,  and  the  language  employed  by  the  latter  includes  the  former  ;  (2)  Jastin's  test  of 
orthodoxy  embraces  them  :  (3)  they  allege  in  the  fragments  nothing  against  our  doe- 
trine,  and  mnch  less  anything  favoring  the  modem  (Prof.  Shedd's)  view  ;  (4)  they 
employ  phraseology  and  language  that  can  only  be  jusUy  reconciled  with  a  Cliiliastic 
belief.  In  reference  to  their  faith,  Taylor's  Voice  of  the  Churchy  Shimeairs  Reply  to 
Shedd,  Seiss'  Last  Times,  Ap.  2,  etc.,  have  quoted  sufllciently  from  these  writers  to  shov 
that  they  were  Ghiliastic.  Clement's  allusion  to  *^  preaching  the  Gaming  of  Christ,*' oi 
Christ's  Coming  **  sitddeniy"  and  "  quicJdy,**  of  *'  every  hour  expecting  the  Kingdom  of  God 
in  love  and  righteous,  because  we  know  not  the  day  of  Gods  appearing ;"  Ignatius'  speak- 
ing of  **  the  last  times"  of  **  expectinig  Uim  who  is  above  all  time  ;"  Polycarp*s  reference  to 
**  reigning  together  with  Him ;"  all  this,  taking  into  consideration  the  prevailing  usage, 
indicates  what  many,  even  hostile  to  us.  admit,  that  they  were  Chiliasts.  Shedd*s  idea 
is  not  only  to  unfairly  represent  our  doctrine  but  to  imply  that  the  modem  view  also 
prevailed,  of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace.  Dr.  Lillie,  Dr.  Brookes,  and  others,  have 
rebutted  his  *'  singularly"  (so  Lillie)  **  inadequate,  and  I  say  it  reluctantly,  somewhat 
unfair  chapter  on  Hillenarianism. "  Prof.  Shedd  does  not  meet  the  issue,  viz. :  that  it  i< 
**  conceded  that  every  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  who  says  anything  at  aU  on  the 
subject,  is  a  Chiliast,"  but  in  view  of  the  silence  of  some  Fathers  on  the  subject  in  the 
very  brief  writings  of  theirs  in  our  possession,  hastily  concludes  that  this  **  tenet  was 
not  the  received  faith  of  the  Church,  certainly  down  to  the  year- 150.'*  The  student 
will  allow  its  **  due  weight"  to  such  a  conclusion,  indicative  of  the  fact  that  our  his- 
torical position  is  pressing  our  opponents  sorely,  seeing  that  they  can  resort  to  such  a 
method  to  weaken,  if  possible,  its  force  (comp.  Ptop.  74,  Obs.  2.  note  1). 

*  Others  are  given  for  the  student.  Dr.  Bennet  ( Works,  vol.  2,  p.  184) :  **  The  Mil- 
lennial Kingdom  of  Christ  was  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Primitive  (Jhurch /rom  the  times 
of  the  apostles  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  inclusively."  As  the  testimony  of  Millenarians 
might  be  regarded  as  partial  or  biased,  the  reader  is  merely  referred  to  the  following : 
Mede's  Works.  Gresweirs  Eep.  of  the  Parables,  Taylor's  Voice  of  the  Churdi,  Brooks'  Ei 
Proph.  Jnterp.,  Seiss'  Last  limes,  Elliott's  HorceApoc,  Gill's  Com.,  Sir  I.  Newton  fH 
Proph.,  Auberlen  On  Proph.,  Bonar's  ApostolicUy  of  Chiliasm,  Cox's  MiUenarian^s  Answer, 
besides  many  others.  The  following  writers  can  also  be  advantageously  quoted  : 
Duffield,  Bh.  Henshaw,  Tyng,  Gaussen,  Sherwin,  Alstedius,  Shaeffer,  Maitland,  Pym, 
McCaul,  Brightman,  Anderson,  Manford,  Bryant,  Drummond,  Hooper,  Ogilvy,  Homes, 
and  others.  Dr.  West  delivered  a  good  paper  on  the  **  His.  of  the  Pre- Mill.  Doctrine* ' 
before  the  Proph.  Conference  at  New  York. 

Obs.  3.  The  testimony  of  opponents  (some  having  already  been  given. 
Props.  72-74)  may  properly  be  presented  because  impartial.  We  select  for 
this  purpose  the  originator  and  defender  of  the  generally  received  view 
<comp.  Prop.  175).  Dr.  Whitby  {Treatise  on  Tradition)  gives  ns  the  fol- 
lowing often- quoted  statement :  **  The  doctrine  of  the  Millennium,  or  the 
reign  of  saints  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  is  now  rejected  by  all  Roman 
Oatholics,  and  by  the  greatest  part  of  Protestants  ;  and  yet  it  passed  among 
the  best  Christiatis,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years^fora  tradition  apos- 
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tolical;  and,  as  such,  is  delivered  by  many  Fathers  of  the  second  and 
third  century,  who  speak  of  it  as  the  tradition  of  our  Lord  a?id  His  apos- 
tles^ and  of  all  the  ancients  who  lived  before  them  ;  who  tell  us  the  very 
words  in  which  it  was  delivered,  the  Scriptures  which  were  then  so  inter- 
preted ;  and  say  that  it  was  held  by  all  Christians  that  were  exactly  ortho- 
aox,^^  **  It  was  received  not  only  in  the.  Eastern  parts  of  the  Church,  by 
Papias  (in  Phrygia),  Justin  (in  Palestine),  but  by  IrensBus  (in  Gaul),  Nepos 
(in  Egypt),  Apollinaris,  Methodius  (in  the  West  and  South),  Cyprian, 
Victorinus  (in  Germany),  by  Tertullian  (in  Africa),  Lactantius  (in 
Italy),  and  Severus,  and  by  the  Council  of  Nice"  (about  a.d.  323).  Even 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Millennitim,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  set  aside  the 
ancient  faith  by  his  substitution  of  '^  a  new  hypothesis,'^  he  acknowledges, 
according  to  Justin  and  Irenseus,  that  (ch.  1,  p.  61)  there  were  **  three 
sorts  of  men  :  (1)  llie  Heretics,  denying  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  and 
the  Millennium.  (2)  The  exactly  orthodox^  asserting  both  the  resurrection 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth.  (3)  The  believers,  who  consented 
with  the  just,  and  yet  endeavored  to  allegorize  and  turn  into  a  metaphor 
all  those  Scriptures  produced  for  a  proper  reign  of  Christ,  and  who  had 
sentiments  rather  agreeing  with  those  heretics  who  denied,  than  those  ex- 
actly orthodox  who  maintained,  this  reign  of  Christ  07i  earth.^' 

Snch  evidence  from  Anti-MUlenarians  is  cnmnlative.  The  reader  may  find  it 
interesting  to  glance  over  others.  Thus  e.g.  Bh.  Taylor  {Llheriy  qf  Prophesying,  sec.  2) 
remarks  (over  against  concessions  made,  as  Brooks  has  noticed,  m  his  Sermon  on  1  Cor. 
16  :  23) :  "  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Millenaries  was  in  the  besi  ages  esteemed  no  heresy, 
but  true  Catholic  docirine ;  thongh  since  then  it  hath  had  justice  (?)  done  it,  and  hath 
suffered  a  jnst  (?)  condemnation."  Chillingworth  (Works,  p.  347),  already  referred  to 
(Prop.  73,  Obs.  1,  note  2),  says  :  "  It  appears  manifest  out  of  this  book  of  Ireniens  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Ghiliasts  was  in  his  judgment  apostolic  tradition,  as  also  it  wts  esteemed 
(for  aught  appears  to  the  contrary)  by  all  the  doctors,  and  saints,  and  martyrs  of,  or  about, 
his  time  ;  for  all  that  speak  of  it,  or  whose  judgments  in  the  point  are  any  way  recorded, 
are  for  it ;  and  Justin  Martyr  professeth,  that  aU  good  and  orthodox  Christians  of  his  time 
believed  it,  and  those  that  did  not,  he  reckons  among  heretics."  His  argument  is, 
briefly,  as  follows  :  **  That  this  doctrine  (of  the  Millennium  and  Christ's  personal  reign 
on  earth)  was  by  the  church  of  the  next  age  after  the  apostles  held  true  and  catholic, 
I  prove  by  thAse  two  reasons  :  first,  whatever  doctrine  is  believed  and  taught  by  the  most 
eminent  fathers  of  any  age  of  the  church,  and  by  nofie  of  their  contemporaries  opposed  or 
condemned,  that  is  to  be  esteemed  the  OaihoHc  doctrine  of  the  church  of  those  times  ;  but 
the  doctrine  of  the  Millenaries  was  l)elieved  and  taughi  by  the  most  eminent  fathers  of  the 
age  next  after  the  apostles,  and  by  none  of  that  age  opposed  or  condemned  ;  therefore  it 
was  the  Catholic  dodrine  qf  those  times."  Such  testimony  can  be  multiplied  :  for  Mosheim 
(Ch.  His.)  speaks  of  it  as**  the  prevailing  opinion  ;"  Gieseler  (Ch.  His.)  teUs  us  that  it 
**  became  the  general  belitf  of  the  time  ;"  Lardner  (Ored,  of  Gosp.  His.)  informs  us  that 
*'  the  Millennium  has  been  the  favorite  doctrine  of  some  ages  and  has  had  the  patronage  of 
the  learned,  as  well  aa  the  vulgar,  among  Christians  ;**  Miinscher  (His.  Dog.)  testifies  : 
"  How  widely  the  doctrine  of  Millenarianism  prevailed  in  the  first  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity, appears  from  this  that  it  was  universally  received  by  almost  aU  teachers  ;"  En- 
cyclopsodia  Americana  (Art.  Mill.)  pronounces  it "  a  universal  bdief  among  the  Christians 
of  the  first  centuries."  The  student  desirous  of  additional  references  may  consult  for 
confirmatory  statements  Bush  (On  Mill.),  Keander  (Ch.  His.),  Burton  (Bampton  Lee, 
1829),  Stuart  ((Jom.  Apoc.),  Barnes  (Com.  Bev.),  Bh.  Russel  (Dis.  on  Mill.),  Hagenbach 
(His.  of  Doc.),  Kitto  (Cydop.,  Art.  Mill.),  Baumgarten  (His.  Apos.  Ch.),  Lechler  (Apos. 
and  Post'Apos.  7\mes),  Sohlegel  (Philos.  of  His.).  Milner  (Ch.  His.),  Jones  (Ch.  His.), 
Bhaff  (Ch.  His.),  Kurtz  (Ch.  His.). 

The  candid  admissions  of  those  who  are  no  believers  in  our  doctrine  are  so  interest- 
ing that  we  append  several  more.  Thus  e.g.  Dodgson  (Transl.  of  TertuUian,  vol.  1,  p. 
121-3)  speaks  of  our  belief,  according  to  IrensBus  and  Justin,  **  as  belonging  to  the  fuU 
soundness  of  faith,**  that  "Eusebius  states  it  to  have  been  the  prevailing  doctrine  in  the 
church,*'  and  that "  until  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  ;  (it  was)  held  by  most, 
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questioned  hy  thone  whose  name  has  been  preserved.'*  Bh.  Bossell  (Dis,  on  MUl.,  p.  33S) 
remarks  :**  so  far  as  we  view  the  question  in  reference  to  the  snre  and  certain  hope 
entertained  by  the  Christian  world  that  the  Redeemer  would  appear  on  the  earth,  and 
exercise  authority  during  a  thousand  years,  there  is  good  ground  for  the  assertion  of 
Mede,  Dodwell,  Burnet,  and  other  writers  on  the  same  side,  that  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century  the  belief  was  universal  and  undisputed.**  Dr.  Nast  (the  Com- 
mentator) in  an  Art.  in  *'  The  West.  Ch.  Advocate*'  (July  30,  1879)  remarks:  •*  Ease, 
distinguished  for  the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  calls  Chiliasm  '  the  great  fcUtk-artide  of 
the  Primitive  Church.*  Prof.  Volk,  in  his  masterly  reply  to  Dr.  Keil,  says  also,  *It  wu 
fundamental  to  the  Church  from  the  beginning. "  *  Our  entire  line  of  argument  shovs 
why,  of  necessity,  it  was  thus  **  fundamental'  and  *'  the  great  faith-article**  of  the 
early  Church. 

Obs.  4.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  general  perpetuation  of  the  doc- 
trine is  strengthened  by  the  concessions  of  those  who  were  among  the  first, 
and  most  bitter,  opposers.  Thus  e.g.  Jerome  {Cow,  on  Jes.,  19  :  10),  says: 
^'  that  he  durst  7iot  condemn  the  {millennial)  doctrine,  because  many  ee- 
cleaiastical persons  and  martyrs  affirm  the  same.^* 

This  is  quoted  by  Brooks  {El.  Proph.  Interp.,  p.  48).  Among  my  notes  I  find  the 
foUowing  reference  :  See  Jerome's  Pre/,  to  Isa.,  65,  and  his  Com.  on  Jer.  19  :  10,  whod 
he  admits  that  **  many  Okristians  and  martyrs  had  affirmed  the  things  that  he  denied; 
and  that  a  great  mmtitude  of  Christians  agreed  in  them  in  his  own  day  ;  so  that 
though  he  could  not  foUow  them,  he  could  not  condemn  them.**  In  another  place  he  says : 
**  a  multitude  of  persons  wiU  be  offended  with  me."  Comp.  also  Brooks*  (p.  49,  etc) 
statements  concerning  £usebius,  Augustine,  etc.  We  fully  admit  in  foUowing  Propoa- 
tions  that  through  such  men  as  Jerome,  Eusebius,  and  others— who  like  Eusebins 
could  flatter  the  Emperors  with  the  idea  that  the  MiUennial  glory  was  already  inaogurated 
under  their  sway,  and  that  Rome  itself  was  converted  into  the  !New  Jerusalem —the 
doctrine  declined.  We  also  admit,  as  in  full  accord  with  predictions,  that  daring  the 
dark  ages  it  remained,  like  many  other  precious  doctrines,  under  an  eclipse.  The  y&j 
opposition  and  decUne  here  noticed  is  only  an  additional  reason  for  retaining  the  doe- 
trine,  because  if  extensively  popular  and  universally  received,  and  continued  thus  dottn 
to  the  present,  its  history  would  not  harmonize  with  the  warnings,  cautions,  and  predic- 
tions relating  to  it,  showing  that  men  would  turn  away  from  it.  On  this  point  it  is 
only  necessary  to  again  quote  Whitby  ( Treatise  on  Tradition,  as  given  p.  86,  Proph,  Times, 
vol.  6)  himself  :  **  This  doctrine  (Chiliasm)  was  owned  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church  bf 
the  greatest  numher  of  the  Christian  clergy,  as  is  confessed  by  Eusebius  ;  that  by  the 
confession  of  St.  Jerome  many  ecclesiastical  men  and  martyrs  had  asserted  it  before 
their  time  (H.  Ecdes.  1,  3,  c.  39.  in  Jer.  19),  and  that  even  in  his  days  it  was  the  doctrine 
which  a  great  muUUude  of  Christians  followed  {Proem,  in  lib.  13,  Com.,  in  Esa.),"  etc. 

Obs.  5.  The  reception  and  interpretation  of  the  Apoc,  also  indicates  the 
extent  of  Milleuarian  doctrine.  It  being  held  to  contain  the  hopes  of  a 
Kingdom  to  come,  as  we  have  shown,  it  was  confidently  appealed  to  in 
our  behalf,  and  was  universally  received  by  the  orthodox  believers.  This 
continued  until  some  Anti-Chiliasts  endeavored, — seeing  no  escape  from  its 
teaching, — to  bring  it  into  discredit ;  which  opposition  only  ceased  when  it 
was  found  that  its  plain  announcements  might  be  spiritualized.  Dr. 
Smith  {N.  Test.  His.,  p.  723,  On  Rev.)  remarks  :  **  The  interval  between 
the  Apostolic  age  and  that  of  Constantino  has  been  called  tfw  CJiihastie 
period  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation." 

Gibbon  {His.  Decline,  etc.,  vol.  1,  p.  635)  sarcastically  alludes  to  this,  saying  :  ''A 
mysterious  prophecy,  which  still  forms  a  part  of  the  sacred  canon,  but  which  was 
thought  to  favor  the  exploded  sentiment,  has  very  narrowly  escaped  the  proscription  of 
the  church."  He  refers  to  the  complaint  that  Sulp.  Severus  made  respecting  its 
neglect ;  for  as  Reuss  and  others  have  stated,  the  Greek  Fathers,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Alexandrian  theology,  from  the  time  of  the  third  century  manifested  an  antipathy 
to  the  book,  although  previously  it  was  held  as  the  great  and  important  Bevdation  from 
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ChriKt.  It  is  sapposed  by  some  that  Caias  (about  a.t>,  210)  first  started  the  opposition 
to  the  Apocalypse  ;*  this  was  strengthened  by  the  position  of  Dionysius  (about  a.d.  248), 
although  he  is  forced,  over  against  his  doubting  its  genuineness,  to  say  :  "  But,  for  my 
part,  I  dare  not  reject  the  book,  since  many  of  the  brethren  have  it  in  high  esteem/' 
etc.  (comp.  Stuart's,  Hug*s,  Michaelis*,  Barnes*,  and  other  Introductions  for  a  detailed 
account).  Gibbon  refers  to  its  omittal  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (a.d.  363).  The 
contest  over  the  book  resulted  from  its  supposed  Ghiliastic  teaching  (so  Barnes,  etc.), 
and  Hug  (Introd.,  p.  654)  says  :  '*  It  was  amid  the  disputes  concerning  the  Millennium 
that  the  first  explicit  and  well-authenticated  denial  of  the  Apuc.  occurred."  Bh.  Bussel 
(On  Mill.)  states  :  **  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  so  long  as  tiie  prophecies  regarding  the 
Millennium  were  interpreted  literally  the  Apocalypse  was  received  as  an  inspired  pro- 
duction, and  as  the  work  of  the  apostle  John;  but  no  sooner  did  theologians  find 
themselves  compelled  to  view  its  annunciations  through  the  medium  of  allegory  and 
metaphorical  description,  than  they  ventured  to  call  in  question  its  heavenly  origin,  its 
genuineness,  and  its  authority."  Art.  Apoc.  (by  Prof.  Schem)  Appleton's  Cyclop.,  says  * 
**  The  rejection  of  the  canonical  and  apostolical  character  of  the  book  was  chiefly 
prompted  by  opposition  to  Chiliasm  ;  and  when  the  interest  in  the  Chiliastic  contro- 
versies declined,  the  church  generally  received  the  Apoc.  as  the  work  of  the  apostle 
John."  Hence  Mede  (Works,  p.  602)  said  :  '*I  have  demonstrated  that  the  1000  follow 
the  times  when  the  oeast  and  the  false  prophet,  and  consequently  the  times  of 
Antichrist,  which  those  who  oppose  the  Chiliasts  have  found  so  necessaiy"  (i.e.  assume 
existing)  **  as  to  force  them  to  deny  the  Apocalypse  to  be  Scripture  ;  nor  was  it  ever 
admitted  until  they  had  found  some  commodious  interpretation  of  the  1000  years. "  We 
append  Home's  {IrUrod,,  vol.  2,  p.  379)  statement :  **  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
the  authenticity  of  this  book  was  very  generally,  if  not  universally,  acknowledged  during 
the  iirift  two  coituries,  and  yet  in  the  third  century  it  began  to  be  questioned.  This  seems 
to  nave  been  occasioned  by  some  absurd  notions  concerning  the  Millennium,  which  a 
few  well-meaning  but  fanciful  expositors  grounded  on  this  book  ;  which  notions  their 
opponents  injudiciously  and  presumptuously  endeavored  to  discredit,  by  denying  the 
authority  of  the  book  itself. "  (He  quotes  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Dr.  Priestly  as  regard- 
ing it  one  of  the  best  attested  books  of  the  New  Test.,  which  is  the  uniform  opinion  of 
the  best  critics^  destructive  and  orthodox.)  The  student  will  find  numerous  similar 
testimonies  in  the  Introductions  to  the  Apocalypse  (as  e.g.  Barnes,  Lange,  Alford, 
Lucke,  etc.),  so  that  (so  Lange  Rev.,  p.  64)  in  summing  up  **  the  Pre  Constantinian 
Period"  of  Apoc.  interpretation,  it  is  thus  given  :  **  htindamental  Thought :  The  Millennial 
Kingdom  is  to  come  ;  according  to  the  Chiliastic  view,  its  coming  is  imminent."  M  Clintock 
&  Btrong's  Cyclop.,  Art.  **  Revelation,"  remarks  :  *'  The  interval  between  the  apostolic 
age  and  that  of  Constantino  has  been  called  the  Chiliastic  perio<l  of  Apocalyptic  inter- 
pretation.  The  visions  of  John  were  chiefly  regarded  as  representations  of  general 
Christian  truths,  scarcely  yet  embodied  in  actual  facts,  for  the  most  part  to  be  exempli, 
fled  or  fulfilled  in  the  reign  of  Antichrist,  the  Coming  of  Christ,  the  Millennium,  and 
the  day  of  judgment.  The  fresh  hopes  of  the  early  Christians,  and  the  severe  persecu- 
tions they  endured  taught  them  to  live  in  those  future  events  with  intense  satisfaction 
and  comfort.'*  Compare  the  statements  of  Herzog's  Encyclop.,  Appleton's  Cyclop.,  and 
others  ;  especially  the  Introd.  by  Dr.  Elliott  in  his  Iform  Apoc.  Pressense  (The  Early 
Days  of  Christianity,  p.  501,  Ap.,  note  L),  advocating  the  authenticity  of  the  Apoc, 
remarks  :  **  The  first  doubts  on  this  subject  were  expressed  by  the  sect  of  the  Alogi, 
"who  denied  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  These  doubts  were  carried  further  by  Caius, 
and  finally  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (Eusebius  7  :  25),  and  more  or  less  confinued  by 
Ensebius.  But  it  is  needful  to  study  the  grounds  taken  by  Dionysius,  in  order  to  be 
convinced  that  he  reasons  entirely  from  a  priori  arguments,  and  that  it  is  fear  of  the 
ChUiasis  or  AfiUenarians  which  leads  him  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  book  of  Revelation." 


*  The  student  is  referred  to  a  contradiction— those  who  assert  that  Caius  rejected  the 
Apoc.,  ground  such  a  rejection  on  the  supposition  that  he  esteemed  Cerinthus  the 
author  of  it— now,  the  Benedictines  (Buckle,  Mis.,  yoI.  3,  p.  211)  allege,  that  when  the 
Apoc.  was  violently  attacked  by  Cerinthus  and  other  heretics,  the  early  Fathers,  as 
Justin,  Ireneus,  Theophylact,  etc.,  believed  it  to  be  written  by  John.  However  this 
may  be,  two  things  are  certain  :  (1)  that  if  the  doctrines  of  Cerinthus  are  correctly 
reported  he  could  not  be  the  author  of  the  book,  seeing  it  contains  much  opposed  to  the 
same  ;  (2)  John  being  the  author  and  the  opponent  of  Cerinthus,  would  not  adopt  views 
endorsing,  more  or  less,  those  of  Cerinthus. 
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Obs,  6.  The  extent  to  which  the  doctrine  preyailed  is  also  apparent  from 
the  Apocryphal  books.     The  coanterfeit  is  based  upon  the  genuine. 

Thus  e.g.  Gieseler  {CK  His,,  vol.  1,  p.  100),  after  saying  that  *'  in  the  oharact^  of 
the  spurious  writings  of  this  period  (the  Sec.  Century)  we  can  trace  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  age  ;  their  purpose  being  either  to  encourage  the  persecuted,  or  to  convince  the 
unbelieving,  and  not  unfrequently  to  give  the  sanction  of  antiquity  to  the  tenets  of  a 
particular  sect.  In  this  way  the  old  spurioos  writings  of  the  Jews  were  interpolated  by 
the  Christians,  as  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  the  Book  of  Ezra  ;  and  others  were  new 
manufactured  as  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  Of  a  different  character  were  the  books  of  Hystaspes,  and 
the  Sibylline  Prophecies,  which,  as  well  as  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
intended  for  the  heathen."  '*In  aU  these  works  the  belief  in  the  Millennium  is  so 
evident  thai  no  one  can  hesitate  to  consider  it  cut  universal  in  an  age,  when  certainly  such 
motives  as  it  offered  were  not  unnecessary  to  animate  men  to  suffer  for  Christianity. 
This  belief  rested  mainly  on  the  book  of  Revelation.  The  MiU.  was  represented  as  the 
great  Sabbath  which  was  very  soon  to  begin,  and  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead."  Prof.  Stuart  {Com,  Apoc.,  vol.  1,  Introd.,  etc.)  largely  quotes  from  them, 
and  shows  their  Chiliastio  tendency.  See  also  Greswell  {On  the  Parables,  vol.  5.  Part  2) 
and  numerous  writers,  such  as  Lawrence  (who  translated  several),  Corrodi,  Ltucke. 
Wieseler,  Bleek,  etc.  Comp.  Art.  on  The  SibyUine  Books  in  LiUelVs  Liv.  Age,  Sept.  29Ui, 
1877,  taken  from  the  Edinb.  Bev.,  which  says  that  Ewald,  Bleek,  and  others  have 
supposed  that  this.  Jewish  expectation  of  a  Messianic  Kingdom  was,  more  or  less,  based 
on  Daniel's  predictions.  The  writer  says  of  these  books  that  '*  they  explicitly  pro- 
pound the  idea  of  a  Kingdom  of  the  just  upon  earth  anterior  to  the  final  resurrection 
and  general  judgment."  We  do  not  receive  and  vindicate  those  books  as  e.g.  Whiston 
( Vindic.  of  the  S'£yUine  Books),  and  we  do  not  decry  them  as  e.g.  Justin  {Rem.  Med.  His.\ 
but  simply  receive  them  as  indicative  and  corroborative  of  views  largely  held  at  an  early 
period,  preceding,  at,  and  after  the  First  Advent 

Obs.  7.  This  feature^  in  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  our  Proposition,  is 
asserted  by  some,  viz.:  that  oar  doctrine  was  confined  to  the  Jewish 
churches.  Thus  e.g.  Shedd  {His.  Ch,  Doc,  p.  291)  declares  :  **  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  Millenarianism  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish 
Christian,  as  distinguished  from  the  Gentile  Christian  church,  at  the  close 
of  the  first  century."  THe  facts  as  given  by  history,  and  attested  to  by 
Neander,*  Mosheim,  Lightfoot,  Lardner,  Whitby,  and  a  host  of  others, 
flatly  contradict  this  declaration.  The  Gentile  Christian  churches  down 
to  the  third  century  (until  Cains,  Origen,  and  Dionysius),  received  it 
just  as  freely  and  entertained  It  just  as  heartily  as  the  Jewish  Christian, 
rrof.  Suedd  gives  no  historical  proof  to  sustain  his  position.  The  con- 
trary is  clearly  seen  (1)  by  the  Oentile  churches  which  adopted  it,  as  e.g- 
Thessalonica,  Vienna,  Lyons,  Carthage,  etc. ;  (2)  by  the  Oentile  Fathers, 
and  their  converts,  which  adopted  it,  of  whom  we  have  more  than  of 
Jews  ;  (3)  by  the  generality  of  view  entertained,  there  being  no  recorded 
attack  by  any  writer  until  the  time  of  Cains,  Origen.  and  Dionysius  ;  (4) 
by  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  the  East  and  West,  adopting  it. 

Sach  a  concealment  of  facts,  admitted  too  by  many  of  our  opponents,  is  evidence  of 
weakness  and  unfairness.  The  simple  trath  is,  that  both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  bmk 
in  the  Pauline  and  the  other  apostolic  churches,  both  in  minds  previously  imbued  by 
the  Jewish  or  the  HeUenic  culture,  this  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom,  still  future,  was 
cordially  entertained.  Dr.  Neander  (vol.  1,  p.  364)  makes  some  judicious  remarks  on 
this  point,  when  he  clears  Justin  of  Ebionism.  The  drift  of  such  assertions  is  very 
apparent,  viz.  :  to  make  our  doctrine  odious  under  the  impression  that  it  is  exdusivdy 
"Jewish" — overlooking  what  we  have  already  said  on  this  subject,  and  that  the 
Ghiliastic  Fathers  were  themselves  the  opposers  of  the  fanatical  Jewish  opinions  and 
prejudices  based  on  a  servUe  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law.  E^en  in  the  Pauline 
churches  much  was  retained  essentiaUy  Jewish  in  doctrine,  but  the  candid  student  will 
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discrlmiDate  between  this  and  what  was  regarded  as  non-essential.  The  extreme  Jewish 
idea  of  the  continued  obligatory  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law  was  combated 
by  the  early  Chiliasts,  as  e.g.  evinced  in  their  opposition  to  the  Ebionists,  but  this  was 
done  without  discarding  doctrines  founded  on  covenant  and  prophecy,  and  remaining 
untouched  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Judaic  ritual.  The  critic  will  candidly  distinguish  ; 
the  one-sided  disputant  will  mingle  together  things  that  essentially  differ.  The  plainest 
facts  have  no  force  with  the  latter,  as  e.g.  the  testimony  of  Justin  (as  given  by  Neander, 
Yol.  1,  p.  364)  that  Chiliasts  were  found  among  the  converted  Pagans.  The  student  will 
not  fail  to  observe  how,  in  their  eagerness  to  find  some  leverage  against  us,  our  op- 
ponents present  directly  hostile  theories  to  account  for  the  historical  origin  of  our 
doctrine  ;  thus  e.g.  Pressense,  as  we  have  previously  quoted,  ascribes  its  commence- 
ment to  the  Gentile  Thessalonians,  and  Shedd  to  the  Jewish  churches. 

Obs.  8.  Various  methods,  lacking  candor  and  fairncsa,  are  resorted  to  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  our  doctrine  its pre-eniinent  historical  status.  Some 
of  these  have  been  referred  to  (see  Props;  72-74),  others  will  follow. 

1.  Some  writers,  seeing  the  preponderance  on  our  side,  purposely  lower  Patristic 
learning  (Prop.  72).  Hamilton,  Shedd,  etc.,  only  lower  the  quite  early  Fathers  (Chil. 
iastic),  and  give  their  decided  preference  to  the  kUer  ones  (with  all  their  monkish,  popish 
tendencies),  on  the  plea  that  '*  their  learning  and  talents  far  surpassed  any  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  church.'*  Just  as  if  Scriptural  doctrine  depended  on  human  learning 
and  talent,  and  not  on  divine  declarations.  The  student  wiU  notice,  that  when  the  Bef  or- 
mation  restored  the  right  of  private  interpretation  and  judgment,  it  also  resulted  in 
depreciating  Patristic  works.  The  Beformers  attacked  Origen,  Jerome,  and  others  ; 
criticism  assailed  the  enthroned  later  Patristic  Theology,  pointing  out  its  palpable 
contradictions  and  errors.  The  result  was,  that  for  a  time  aU — without  discrimination — 
fell  into  neglect,  the  scathing  rebukes  of  the  Beformers  and  the  searching  tests  de- 
stroying their  reputation  and  authority.  But  after  a  while  a  reaction  set  in  ;  their 
works  were  again  read  and  quoted,  and  found  to  be  valuable,  if  not  in  imparting  au. 
thority,  at  least  in  giving  the  history  of  doctrines  and  of  the  church.  The  republication 
of  them  in  various  forms,  the  desire  that  every  writer  has  to  have  them  sustain  a 
discussion  of  doctrine,  the  numerous  quotations  found  in  able  works,  the  exhaustive 
researches  in  early  history  through  their  aid,  fully  indicate  the  esteem  in  which  they  are 
held.  After  repeated  disputes  concerning  their  merit,  it  is  finally  conceded  by  the  best 
critics  that  while  all  may  be,  more  or  less,  defective  in  some  points,  the  nearer  the 
Fathers  are  to  the  apostles  the  purer  the  doctrine  promulgated  (i.e.  less  of  error  is  im< 
parted),  and,  provided  a  unity  exists,  the  greater  weight  it  should  possess.  In  depre- 
elating  the  earlier  Fathers,  as  some  do,  we  lower,  in  a  measure,  Christianity  itself— i.e.  it 
can  only  be  legitimately  traced  in  its  continuity  through  such  disparaged  Fathers.  The 
Fathers  are  only  worthy  of  reception  in  so  far  as  their  writings  correspond  with  the  Script- 
ures, and  are  valuable  in  giving  us  an  idea  how  the  Scriptures  were  interpreted  and 
understood.  To  uphold  them  as  infallible,  or  to  decry  them  as  unworthy  of  attention  is 
to  entertain  an  extreme  ;  to  treat  them  as  Stuart,  and  others,  is  to  give  force  to  the 
sarcasm  of  Chill ingworth,  that  divines  *'  account  them  as  Fathers  when  they  are  for 
them,  and  children  when  they  are  against  them."  On  the  Fathers,  compare  "  The 
Anle-Xicene  Library,**  DailW  "  On  the  right  use  of  the  Fbihers**  (HaUam's  Introd,  Lit,  of 
Europe,  vol.  2.  p.  404).  Biddle's  Manual  Ch,  Antiq.,  Wake's  Epis.  Apost.  Fbihers,  Whis- 
ton's  Prim.  Christians,  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry,  and  Ecd,  His.  in  general. 

2.  Cyclopaedias  in  articles  written  by  persons,  either  hostile  to  our  doctrine  or  un- 
acquainted with  its  history,  give  a  very  onesided  description  of  it.  In  addition  to  the 
instance  presented  under  Prop.  73,  others  can  readily  be  given.  Thus  e.g.  Appleton's 
Amer.  Oydop.  appears  reluctantly  to  say  :  *'  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  Millenarian 
views  were,  if  not  general,  at  least  very  common  in  the  ancient  church,"  and  while  cor- 
rectly giving  the  Fathers  who  supported  them,  it  artfully  associates  with  them  Mon- 
tanism,  etc.  It  perverts  the  language  of  Justin  (comp.  Prop.  72),  saying  that  he  **  knew 
many  orthodox  Christians  who  were  noC*  Millenarian,  when  the  exact  reverse  is  true 
(comp.  Brooks  El.  Proph.  Interp.,  Seiss'  "  A  Question  in  Eschatology,**  p.  17,  foot-note, 
who  refers  to  Daille,  Milnscher,  Mfinter,  Schwegler,  etc.).  Forgetting  the  distinctive 
teaching  of  Millenarianism,  viz. :  that  of  the  personal  Advent  followed  by  the  Kingdom 
of  the  'Theocratic  King  here  on  earth  introducing  the  promised  Mill,  glory,  the  article 
introduces  the  belief  in  the  end  qf  ^  world  at  the  tenth  century  and  afterward,  Mil- 
leriam,  Swedenborgianism,  etc. — c3l  cf  which  rejected  the  Chiliasiic  teaching  on  the  subject 
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of  the  Kingdom.  While  interesting  and  candid  facts  are  given,  it  is  apparent  that  tlie 
writer  had  no  disHnct  idea  of  Milienarianism  dodrincUly,  or  else  he  certainly  would  not 
have  attempted  to  identify  with  it  those  (1)  who  had  only  one  single  point  of  oniui 
with  it,  yiz.  :  in  the  belief  of  a  personal  Advent,  and  (2)  who  had  no  sympathy  with  it 
even  in  a  single  point,  viz.  :  spiritualizing,  even  the  Advent  as  the  Sweden borgisns 
and  Shakers.  In  the  Millenarian  doctrine  the  personal  Sec.  Advent  is  only  the  graad 
means  for  introducing  the  glorious  Kingdom  and  reign  here  on  earth  ;  in  the  theohes 
thas  engrafted  upon  us  it  is  either  spiritualized  away  as  something  of  the  past,  or  it  is 
supposed  to  end  all  sublunary  things  by  a  general  judgment  and  destruction,  ijach 
worlds  being  specially  designed  for  reference,  lead,  unintentionally,  many  to  be  prejudiced 
against  our  doctrine.  Talse  Buck's  Theol.  Die,  Art.  *'Mill.,"  and  as  introductocy— 
prejudging  the  matter  and  prejudicing  the  reader— our  faith  is  represented  ''  according 
to  an  ancient  tradition  in  the  Churcn,  grounded  on  some  doubtful  texts  in  the  Apoc 
and  other  Scriptures.*'  Then  to  neutralize  its  historical  force,  its  extensiveness  is  thus 
underrated  :  '*  Though  there  has  been  no  age  of  the  Church  in  which  the  Millenidimi 
was  not  admitted  by  individual  divines  of  the  first  eminence,  it  is  yet  evident,  from  the 
toriiings  of  EasebiuSf  Irenceus  (?),  Origen,  and  others,  among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  from 
the  histories  of  Dapin,  Mosheim,  and  all  the  moderns,  that  it  was  never  adopted  by 
the  whole  Church,  or  made  an  article  of  the  established  creed  in  any  nation."  (But 
admit  this,  and  if  it  forms  a  valid  reason  for  rejecting  the  doctrine,  hovo  then,  tried  bj 
this  test,  would  Back's  modern  Whitbyan  theory  fare  ?  Our  opponents  are  exceedin^y 
careful  not  to  make  a  trial  of  this  test  of  orthodoxy.)  After  giving  some  Mill,  tenets,  as 
mainly  founded  on  Rev.  20  : 1-6,  he  says  :  **  This  passage  all  the  ancient  Millenarians 
took  in  a  sense  grossly  literal,  and  taught,  that,  during  the  Millennium,  the  saints  on  earth 
were  to  enjoy  every  bodily  delifjht."  With  this  utterly  unfair,  disrespeclfaly  and  erroneous 
representation^  our  doctrine  is  contemptuously  dismissed,  and  live  spiritual  view  given. 
We  abundantly  refute  his  statements  in  the  quotations  given  (even  from  opponents), 
and  show  by  direct  citations  from  the  Fathers  that  they  founded  the  Messianic  King- 
dom, which  they  expected,  on  the  covenants  and  prophecies,  and  that  they  carefully  dis- 
criminated between  the  glorified  saints  and  the  nations  in  the  flesh,  and  in  their  holding 
to  inestimable  spiritual  and  heavenly-derived  blessings  connected  with  the  Millennium. 
Sach  unpctrdonilHe,  professed  historical  representations,  making  our  belief  ridiculous  at 
the  expense  of  scholarship  or  f^nesty,  can  be  multiplied.  We  append  an  illustration,  to 
show  how  Chiliastic  Fathers  are  treated.  In  the  Art.  **  Irenaeus,"  M'Clintock  &  Strong's 
Cyclop.,  the  writer  (Prof.  J.  H  Worman\  after  highly  eulogizing  Irensous,  and  is 
evidence  of  his  deserving  the  same  giving  his  doctrines  held,  passes  to  his  Millenarian 
views,  saying  :  '*  The  peculiar  Millennial  views  of  Irenfeus,  which  stamp  him.  by  his  close 
adherence  to  Papia^,  as  a  Chiliast,  we  hardly  care  to  touch  ;  they  are  certainly  the  weak 
spot  in  our  author,  but  deserve  to  be  passed  not  only  wWioui  comment,  but  even  unnoticed.'^ 
Alas  !  what  prejudice  will  effect. 

3.  Editors  in  critical  notes  appended  to  works,  frequently  give  unhistorical  statements, 
which  practically  degrades  the  belief  of  the  early  church.  Thus,  to  illustrate  :  Gibbon 
{^Decline  and  Fall,  etc.,  vol.  1,  p.  532)  remarks  :  "It  was  universally  believed  that  the  end 
of  the  world"  ((3-ibbon  ought  to  have  said,  to  be  correct,  **endof  the  age'')  **  and  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  were  at  hand,"  etc.  The  Editor,  Milman,  remarks  in  a  note: 
**  this  was,  in  fact,  an  int«4gral  part  of  the  Jewish  notion  of  the  Messiah,  from  which 
the  minds  of  the  Apostles  themselves  were  but  gradually  detached.  See  Berthold, 
Christohgia  Jwlceorum,  concluding  chapters."  Here,  without  the  least  proof  being 
assigned,  and  with  a  reference  to  the  Jewish  view  which  must  have  highly  colored  the 
previous  preaching  of  the  apostles,  Milman  ^^kes  an  important  suppo.sed  change  for 
granted  (which,  if  true,  places  the  apostles  diuing  their  discipleship  in  the  position  of 
ignorant  preachers  of  the  Kingdom),  and  one  too,  which,  if  it  really  occurred,  places 
the  believers  of  the  first  centuries  in  a  false  attitude,  of  direct  antagonism  to  the  apostles. 
The  remark  does  not  help,  in  the  least,  to  invalidate  Gibbon*  s  statement,  but  only 
makes  it  the  more  formidable,  seeing  that  the  prevailing  belief  under  apostolic  super- 
vision is  left  unaccounted  for  and  unexplained.  Such  loose  criticisms,  with  just  sufk 
lack  of  proof,  abound  in  numerous  works,  and  are  received,  without  examination,  by 
many  solely  on  the  reputation  of  the  critic,  and  the  result  is  that  our  doctrine  suffers. 

4.  While  some  Eccles.  Historians  candidly  give  a  tolerable  fair  statement  of  the  early 
view,  its  generality  and  the  names  of  the  Fathers  who  held  it,  etc.,  there  are  others 
who  grudgingly  and  in  the  briefest  manner  adhere  to  it.  Thus  e.g.  a  student  not  posted 
in  the  history  of  the  doctrine  could  not  possibly  infer  from  the  brief  account  of  Kurtz 
{Ch.  Ills.)  the  extent  and  perpetuation  of  our  faith.  Others,  again,  mention  it  but  with 
words  of  disrespect  and  condemnation,  even  when  expressing  no  personal  opinion  on 
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other  alleged  errors.  Others,  refusing  to  consider  the  important  influence  that  it 
exerted  in  the  early  church,  almost  entirely  (some  entirely  as  Jones'  Ch,  His.)  ignore  it^ 
until  they  come  to  the  history  of  the  ibiabaptists.  Such  authors  are  read  by  many 
incapable  of  discriminating,  and  thus  necessarily  prejudice  other  minds  against  us. 
Even  Mosheim  (whom  we  largely  quote)  is  rebuked  by  Gibbon  (Ded,  and  Fall,  toI.  1, 

g.  535,  note  66)  as  a  **  learned  divine  not  altogether  candid,"  for  the  manner  in  which 
e  presents  this  matter.  But  Mosheim  makes  far  greater  admissions  in  Com.  de  Reims 
Chris.,  and  does  justice  to  the  prevalence  of  the  doctrine.  The  reader  must  consider, 
what  was  said  under  Prop.  73,  viz :  that  the  early  belief  is  a  ietuier  subject  to  many, 
seeing  that  they  cannot  reconcile  its  existence  and  prevalence  with  their  modem 
notions.  Hence,  with  the  best  of  motiyes,  they  hastily  pass  over  it  in  order  that 
the  contrast  between  the  early  and  the  later  faith  may  remain,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, in  the  background.  Others,  howeyer,  exhibit  the  unfriendliness  felt,  by  care- 
fully mentioning  Chiliasm  in  coimedion  with  enthusiasts  and  fanatics,  but  not  the 
slightest  reference  is  allowed  when  the  names  of  eminent  scholars  and  divines,  who 
held  it,  are  mentioned.  The  concessions,  seemingly  forced  by  historical  necessity,  are 
reluctantly  given,  and  as  tersely  as  possible.  Thus  to  illustrate  :  Hase,  His.  Ch. 
Church,  omits  u  proper  detailed  (such  as  the  subject  demands)  mention  of  Primitive 
Chiliasm,  and  thus  violates  his  affirmation  in  the  Pref.,  p.  12.  For,  when  explaining 
what  might  safely  be  omitted  in  a  Church  History,  he  remarks  :  **  No  particular  event 
connected  with  theological  science  ever  needs  to  be  noticed,  except  when  it  becomes 
important  as  a  prominent  drcumsiance  belonging  to  the  age,  and  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  characteristic  of  the  times."  He  slightly  notices  Chiliasm,  and  then  in  con- 
nection with  Cerinthus,  Montanus,  Irenasus,  and  Tertullian.  Large  space  can  be  given 
to  heresies,  to  inferior  doctrines  and  events,  while  the  bri^est  allusions  are  penned 
respecting  this  doctrine  once  so  prominent,  belonging  to  an  age,  and  characteristic  of 
the  times." 

5.  ProfesHed  writers  on  Chiliasm  are  recommended,  although  admitted  to  be  very 
vnfair  in  their  statements.  Thus  e.g.  H.  Corrodi's  His.  of  ChUiasm,  which  one  of  our 
opponents  (Prof.  Stuart,  Com.  on  Apoc,  latter  part)  characterizes  as  a  book  that  must  be 
ref^  with  caution,  being  uncandid  and  unreliable,  is  extolled  by  others.  Such  works, 
with  their  sweeping  assertions,  and  their  e£forts  to  link  with  our  doctrine  opinions  and 
parties  in  nowise  related  thereto,  practically  degrade  the  belief  of  the  first  churches, 
giving  force  to  the  sarcasms  of  unbelievers.  Corrodi  (whose  views  Domer,  Person  of 
Christ,  ▼.  1,  p.  240,  rejects,  as  too  blindly  followed  by  others)  has  merely  given  a  carica- 
ture of  our  doctrine,  allying  with  it  many  (as  we  shall  show  hereafter)  whose  opinions 
are  utterly  antagonistic  to  Chiliasm,  and  far  more  in  accord  and  sympathy  with  his  ovon 
doctrinal  position  than  ours.  He  lays  great  stress  on  the  vagaries  incorporated  by 
some  fanatics,  just  as  if  his  own  doctrine,  as  well  as  all  others,  had  not  in  like  manner 
been  perverted.  The  professed  histories  of  Prof.  Briggs  in  the  N.  Y.  Evangelist  (1879), 
of  Dr.  Macdill  in  The  Chicago  Instructor,  are  of  a  similar  nature,  corresponding  with  the 
brief  mention  of  Prof.  Stuart  {Apoc.)  and  others.  The  simple  fact  that  the  histories  of 
Millenarianism  in  such  works,  cydopaadias,  reviews,  etc.,  are  one-sided  and  unjust  led 
Appleton*s  Amer.  Cyclop,  to  assert  that  a  His.  of  Chiliasm  was  still  a  desideratum,  saying: 
"  A  good  history  of  Millenarianism  in  the  Christian  Church  is  still  a  desideratum,  as  the 
works  published  do  not  exhaust  the  subject"  (it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  scholar,  properly 
qualified,  and  able  to  discriminate  between  our  doctrine  and  that  of  others,  will  yet 
supply  this  acknowledged  want).  We  are  indebted  on  our  side  to  compressed  state- 
ment as  given  by  Mede,  Brookes,  Bickersteth,  Greswell,  Seiss,  Shimeall,  West,  Moore- 
head,  and  others. 

6.  Writers  on  the  His.  of  Ch.  Doctrine,  Dogmatical  Theology,  Eschatology,  Sys.  Divinity, 
etc.,  have  given  rather  a  caricature  of  tiie  history  of  this  doctrine  than  a  correct  account 
of  Uie  facts  as  they  existed,  although  a  few  concede  largely  in  our  favor.  Having  given 
some  specimens  already,  we  only  refer  to  a  recent  illustration.  Prof.  Shedd,  in  his  His. 
of  Ch.  Doc.  (an  admirable  work  in  many  respects),  unquestionably  misstates  a  number 
of  things  in  reference  to  our  belief.  This  is  clearly  seen  from  the  evidence  that  we 
have  thus  far  produced.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Shimeall' s  Hef^y  to  Shedd  for  strictures 
on  some  of  his  statements.  This  mode  of  procedure  necessarily  injures  our  view  in 
the  estimation  of  persons  to  whom  the  historical  facts  are  unknown. 

7.  Writers  against  our  doctrine,  seeing  the  historical  force  that  it  sustains  in  its 
relationship  to  the  first  centuries,  carefully  avoid  aU  allusion  to  it.  Thus  e.g.  Brown 
(Christ's  Sec.  Coming)  makes  no  reference  to  the  church  history  of  the  doctrine  ;  and 
many,  ignorant  of  the  real  facts,  are  deceived  in  supposing  that  it  was  confined,  as  an 
error,   to  comparatively  a  few  persons.      In  addition,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if 
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Brown*  8  reasoning  is  correct,  yiz.  :  that  Ghiliasm  is  nnscriptnral,  then  it  only  increases 
the  diffictilty  of  reconciling  the  prevailing  Primitive  Chnrch  view  with  the  apostolic 
supervision  and  the  purity  of  transmitted  doctrine.  It  is  evident  acknowledgment  of 
weakness,  when  a  work  specifically  directed  against  us  passes  by  this  Primitive  belief 
without,  at  least,  attefapting  to  explain  the  same.     But  this  is  true  of  numerous  works. 

8.  Some  authors,  with  all  their  candid  concessions,  attempt  (as  e.g.  Bush,  On  MUL,  p. 
12,  etc. )  to  make  the  impression  that  the  venf  early  Fathers  were  divided  into  two  parties, 
one  holding  to  a  literal,  the  other  to  a  spiritual,  interpretation  of  the  Kingdom.  But, 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  in  the  enumeration  they  are  twi  able  to  present  on  the  side 
of  the  latter  a  single  one  of  the  earliest  Fathers.  To  illustrate  :  we  give  the  Fathers  cited 
by  Bush  himself  as  follows :  on  the  literal  side  Barnabas,  Justin,  Irenieus,  Cyprian, 
Tertullian,  Lactantius,  with  Bh.  Bull,  and  Lardner  as  apologists  for  them  ; — on  the 
spiritual  side,  Origen,  Epiphanius,  Genadius,  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  Dionysius.  The 
ordinary  reader  not  conversant  with  dates  is  apt  to  be  deceived,  regarding  these  as 
contemporary,  when  the  truth  is,  that  the  Spiritualists  only  arose  in  the  third  and  follow- 
ing centuries. 

9.  Other  writers  present  this  in  a  still  more  offensive  form  in  order  to  delude  the 
unwary.  Thus  e.g.  Hamilton  in  his  work  against  Millenarians  (p.  308)  boldly  remarks  : 
'*  that  its  (Chiliastio)  principles  were  opposed  and  rejected  by  almost  every  Father  of  the 
church,  wUh  the  exception  of  Barnabas,  Clement,  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  Ixenaeus,  Nepos, 
Apollinarius,  Lactantius,  and  Tertullian."  This,  of  course,  cannot  deceive  the  scholar, 
who  well  knows  that  Hamilton  cannot  produce  a  single  Father  before  the  third  century  in 
opposition  to  us,  but  it  is  eminently  calctdaied  to  deceive  and  prejudice  the  unlearned. 

10.  Some,  who  are  evidently  afraid  of  the  antiquity  of  our  doctrine,  proceed  to  even 
greater  length,  entirely  ignoring  the  earlier  Fathers.  Thus  e.g.  Jones  ("  Lee.  on  the 
Apoc.,'*  p.  9,  Pref.),  speaking  of  the  same,  says  :  **we  will  concede  to  you  that  these 
opinions  are  not  novelties  ;  we  can  trace  them  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century."  This  unscholarly  procedure,  in  the  face  of  abounding  testimony  to  the 
contrary,  merits  a  severe  rebuke. 

11.  Another  favorite  method  to  disparage  our  views  is  the  giving,  in  a  professed 
account  of  the  early  belief,  an  exceedingly  weak,  and  oue-sided  exhibition  (^ihe  Scriptural 
basis  upon  which  it  rests.  Thus  e.g.  Lindsay  (Ency.  Brit.,  Art.  Mill.)  entirely  omits  the 
covenants  and  prophecies  as  quoted  by  the  Fathers  (which  we  reproduce  in  this  work\ 
and  confines  himself  almost  exclusively  to  Bev.  20,  just  as  if  that  really  was  the  founda- 
tion of  our  system  of  belief,  forgetting  that  Chiliasm,  based  on  covenant  and  prophecy, 
existed  before  the  Revelation  was  given.  Even  an  opponent  like  Bh.  Bussel  {Dis.  on  the 
Mill.,  p.  39)  pointedly  says,  that  there  is  '*no  room  for  doubt  that  the  notion  of  a 
Millennium  preceded  by  several  centuries  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  faith"  (comp. 
Shimeall's  Ao'iatology,  or  a  Reply  to  Prof.  Shedd,  p.  59,  etc.). 

12.  Various  other  methods  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  diminish  the  force  of  our  doc- 
trinal position  in  the  early  faith  of  the  church,  and  as  these  have  already  been  referred 
to,  the  briefest  enumeration  must  suffice.  (1)  Our  doctrine  is  dismissed  as  Judaic  or 
Jewish  (Props.  69-73),  just  as  if  that  setUed  tiie  whole  question  ;  (2)  that  good  and  great 
men  did  not  receive  it,  just  as  if  doctrine.  Scriptural,  depended  upon  man's  reception  of 
it :  (3)  that  fanatics  and  enthusiasts  held  to  it,  thus  overlooking  the  fact  that  this  is  true 
of  almost  every  doctrine,  and  that  this  is  no  test  of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  ;  ^4)  the 
Fathers  are  made  out  as  credulous,  superstitious  (Prop.  72,  Obs.  1,-  note  4),  while  the 
greater  defects  of  Anti-Chiliastio  Fathers  are  ignored  ;  (5)  they  are  made  to  say  what 
they  never  wrote  (Prop.  73,  Obs.  1,  note  4^,  so  that  even  Prof.  Stuart  (Cbm.  Apoc) 
refers  to  it  as  a  fact  that  sentences  indorsing  Millenarlanism  have  been  altered,  omitted, 
or  others  substituted  (as  e.g.  Yictorinus  spiritualized  by  Jerome) ;  (6)  the  Fathers  are 
made  out  to  be  the  followers  of  Cerinthus  (Prop.  72,  Obs.  1,  note  4)  or  of  Papias,  or  the 
advocates  of  Montanism  (when  some  of  them  lived  long  before  Montanus  arose),  or  else 
they  are  simply  discarded  as  errorists,  unworthy  to  be  followed  ;  (7)  they  conceal  the 
actual  views  held  by  the  Fathers  who  opposed,  because  such  opinions  are  likewise 
antagonistic  to  their  Whitbyan  notion  ;  (8)  they,  without  positively  saying  so,  leave  the 
impression,  by  the  artful  opposition  presented,  that  the  modem  notions  respecting  the 
Millennium  were  then  also  entertained  in  the  Apostolic  and  Primitive  Church,  although 
unable  to  quote  any  one  favoring  the  same. 

13.  Still  another  method  is  to  make  Millenarlanism  responsible  for  the  vagaries  of 
every  writer  (forgetting  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  still  greater  absurdities  of  our  op* 
ponents).  One  of  the  editors  of  The  Proph.  Times  (vol.  5,  No.  6,  p.  90)  has  well  said, 
*'  that  on  the  basis  of  this  method  of  reasoning,  Bossuet^s  JUstoire  des  Variations  is  con- 
clusive against  Protestanism/ ' 
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14.  Others  prominentlj  present  the  disagreements  between  Millenarian  writers  in 
dda'ds,  etc.»  and  from  thence  iUogically  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  is  erroneous, 
forgetting  that  the  same  reasoning  would  destroy  the  credibility  of  any  or  all  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Bible  (as  the  Atonement,  Lord's  Supper,  etc.).  Brookes  (Maranalha, 
p.  19)  shows  that  there  is  far  vwre  agreement  between  Pre-Millenarians  than  between 
Post-Mi  Uenarians,  and  that  Pre-Millenarians  are  in  agreement  on  the  grand  outlines 
although  belonging  to  all  the  various  differing  denominations.  These  outlines  in 
which  they  agree  are  the  Pre-Mill.  Personal  Advent,  the  first  resurrection  Pre-MiUennial, 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  Millennial,  the  future  Millennial  reign  of  the  saints,  the  restitu- 
tion, etc.  Our  opponents  differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  Sec.  Advent,  the  location  of 
the  Millennium,  etc.,  so  that  they  are  divided  into  various  parties  with  antagonistio 
theories,  and  no  bond  of  union — saving  hostility  to  Chiliasm  -to  unite  them.  (Those 
differences  will  be  shown  by  us  hereafter.) 

Obs.  9.  Although  the  doctrine  was  opposed  in  the  third  and  following 
centarieSy  yet  it  continued  for  some  time  to  have  many  who  held  to  it. 
The  custom  of  Christians,  as  TertuUian  informs  us,  to  pray  ^^  that  they 
might  have  part  m  the  first  resurrection,^*  was  not  easily  rooted  out,  for, 
as  Cyprian  (about  a.b.  220)  tells  us,  the  thirst  for  martyrdom  was 
increased  by  the  hope  that  suffering  for  Christ  would  entail  a  more  distin- 
fished  lot  in  His  coming  Kingdom.  Nepos,  Lactantius,  Methodius,  Paul- 
mus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Victorinus,  Apollinaris,  taught  the  Millenarian 
doctrine.*  Seiss  (Ap.  Ch.  2,  to  Last  Times)  gives  additional,  Hippoly- 
tus,  Commodian  (of  whom  Clarke,  Sacred  Lit.,  p.  194,  says  :  *'  he  received 
the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium,  which  was  the  common  belief  of  his  time"), 
Cyprian,  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  Sulpicius  Severus.  Shimeall  (EschatoU 
ogy)  adds  to  these,  Melito  (one  of  the  earlier  Fathers,  contemporary  with 
tfustin,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  whom  Jerome  and  Gennadius  affirm  to  be  Mil- 
lenarian), and  Coracion.  It  makes,  however,  no  material  difference  how 
many  names  may  be  added  as  writers  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
since  (1)  it  has  been  shown  to  have  been  the  prevailijig  belief  previously, 
and  (2)  a  falling  away  from  the  faith — the  early  faith — is  predicted,  and 
believers  are  warned  (e.g.  2  Tim.  4  :  3,  4,  etc.)  against  it. 

*  Undoubtedly  many  others  could  be  added,  if  we  posseased  their  writings.  Brooks 
(^.  Proph.  Inlerp,)  gives  these,  and  thus  alludes  to  Epiphanius  (about  a.d.  365)  as  men- 
tioning **  the  doctrine  being  held  by  many  in  his  time,  and  speaks  favorably  of  it  himself. 
Quoting  the  words  of  Paidinus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  concerning  one  Yitalis,  whom  he 
higUy  commends  for  his  piety,  orthodoxy,  and  learning,  he  says  :  *  Moreover,  others 
have  affirmed  that  the  venerable  man  should  say,  that  in  the  first  resurrection  we  shall 
accomplish  a  certain  millenary  of  years,'  etc.,  on  which  Epiphanius  observes,  *  And  that 
indeed  this  millenary  term  is  written  of,  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  and  is  received  of 
very  many  of  thetn  thai  are  godly,  in  manifest.*  "  Lib.  3:2.  It  is  in  view  of  such  testimony 
that  Appleton's  Oydop.,  Art.  MiU.,  remarks  :  **  The  old  view  continued  to  find  ad- 
vocates during  the  third  century,  among  whom  Tertullian,  Nepos,  bishop  of  Arsinoe, 
and  Methodius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  were  prominent.  In  the  fourth  century,  though  it  had 
still  many  adherents  asnong  the  people,  it  found  no  longer  any  advocate  of  note  among  the 
Christian  writers,  yet  Jerome,  who  did  not  believe  in  it  himself,  did  not  dare  to  condemn 
it.**  An  indirect  argument  is  employed  to  denote  the  continued  prevalence  of  the  doc- 
trine by  Millenarian  writers  (as  Brookes,  Bickersteth,  Greswell,  and  others)  in  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Nicene  council.  Although  the  council  was  busy  settling  disputed 
questions,  yet  nothing  was  said  against  our  view,  which  implies  (1)  that  many  among 
tne  council  must  have  held  the  doctrine,  or  (2)  that  they  regarded  it  as  so  far  based  on 
Scripture  and  the  tradition  of  the  church  that  those  who  held  it  were  orthodox  brethren, 
or  (3)  that  it  was  so  extensively  held  outside  of  the  council  among  Christians  that  pru- 
dence dictated  no  utterance  against  it. 

Obs.  10.  The  apologies  that  those  make  who  admit  the  prevailing  early 
belief  and  yet  regard  it  as  erroneous,  are  derogatory  to  the  trutn, — to 
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Christianity  itself.  Having  alladed  to  this  (see  and  compare  Prop.  72, 
Obs.  4,  and  note),  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  will  not  answer,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  this  early  church  view,  to  do  as  Grotins  (whom  Gibbon,  Decl, 
a}id  Fully  vol.  1,  p.  533,  approvingly  quotes)  does,  who  "  ventures  to  in- 
sinuate that  for  wise  purposes,  the  pious  deception  was  permitted  to  take 
place,"  or  as  a  later  writer  (Bush,  On  Mill,  p.  21),  who  thinks  that  owing 
to  ''special  trials"  and  ''  uncultivated  miiids,^^  the  error  was  winked  at 
because  ^^  the  error  in  itself  was  an  innocent  one/*  Such  apologies  a?i0 
worse  than  none,  recoiling  back  with  fearful  force  (as  infidels  exuitingly 
see  and  enforce)  upon  t/ie  founders  of  the  Christian  church,  under  whose 
direct  auspices  it  was  extended.  The  reason  for  all  this  unnecessary  apolo- 
getics springs  from  a  supposed  better  belief  substituted  in  place  of  the 
earlier. 

In  reference  to  bo  important  a  matter  as  the  Kingdom,  we  unhesitatingly  adopt  the 
language  of  Eaton  (Perm,  of  Chris. ,  p.  46),  **  we  cannot,  however,  accept,  we  can  only 
repudiate  and  chaUenge  aU  asserted  improvements,  whether  by  substitution  or  omission, 
in  the  subject  matter  of  Christianity  itself,  effected  by  aUeged  advances  in  knowledge 
and  civilization.*'  The  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom,  related  as  it  is  to  the  true  conception 
of  the  title  **  the  Christ,"  is  a  vital  part  of  "  the  subject  matter  of  Christianity,*'  and, 
properly  considered  (as  wiU  be  shown),  cannot  be  set  aside  by  such  dishonoring  reason- 
ing. Hence  we  must  reject  as  a  pitiful  exculpation.  Prof.  Briggs'  idea  that  in  the  early 
Church  the  Millenarian  error  was  probably  needed  to  advocate  a  principle  against 
Gnosticism,  and,  therefore,  in  Iremeus,  and  some  more,  it  may  be  overlooked  and  for- 
given. From  this  it  appears  that  error  and  falsehood  may  be  proJUablu  employed  to 
advance  the  interests  of  Christianity  ;  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the.  notion  was 
entertained. 

Obs.  11.  It  has  been  observed  by  some  that  this  doctripe  of  the  early 
church,  if  true,  should  have  been  continuously  presented  in  a  prominent 
oi*thodox  form  (i.e.,confessionally),  and  because  not  so  hold,  it  cannot  be 
true.  But  this  entirely  overlooks  the  predicted  defection  from  the  truth 
(as  e.g.  2  Thess.  2,  2  Tim.  4  : 3,  4,  etc.),  and  the  warnings  given  to  ns  to 
return  to  the  truth  eks previously  imparted  ;  it  elevates  the  mere  deductions 
and  confessional  position  of  the  church  above  that  of  tJ^  Scriptures  in  its 
covenants  and  prophecies  ;  it  forgets  that  the  probationary  attitude  of  man 
and  the  exercise  oi  bis  will  has  an  important  bearing,  making  a  rejection 
of  truth  possible  ;  and  it  ignores  the  fact,  that  precisely  the  same  line  of 
argument  which  applies  to  a  foretold  apostatizing  from  truth,  and  to  the 
propriety  (necessity)  and  good  results  of  a  revival  of  doctrine  by  the 
Keformation,  can,  toith  equal  force,  be  used  in  the  defence  of  this  single 
doctrine. 

The  student  will  observe  that  the  very  persons  who  urge  this  objection  are  veiy 
careful  to  conceal  from  the  ordinary  reader  two  important  facts  connected  with  this 
matter,  viz.  :  (1)  that  the  earliest  creeds  were  so  worded,  by  simply  taking  Scriptural 
phraseology,  and  without  entering  into  the  order  or  manner  of  fulfilment,  that  all.  Mil- 
lenarian  or  Anli- Millenarian,  could  subscribe  to  them  ;  and  (2)  that  the  modern  notion  of 
the  Millennium  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  ancient  or  more  recent  confessions  (see  Prop. 
78).  If  the  objection  has  propriety  it  certainly  must  include  their  own  doctrine.  Henoe 
the  reasoning  of  Prof.  Briggs,  demanding  a  confessional  standard  in  the  Primitive  Church 
has  not  a  particle  of  force,  but  is  positively  condemnatory  of  his  own  doctrine,  seeing  thai 
neither  his  doctrine  nor  ours  is  confessionally  present^,  but  that  both  of  us  can  accept 
e.g.  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  only  deal  in  generalities.  He 
keenly  feels  this,  and,  therefore,  lays  stress  on  Utter  developments. 

On  this  point  it  is  eminently  proper  to  present  the  misleading  statements  of  eminent 
historians  who,  opposed  to  Chiliasm,  seek  to  apologize  for  its  existence  by  way  of  belittling 
its  extent  of  belief.    Neander  {Genl.  Ch,  His.,  vol.  2,  p.  397),  with  all  his  concessions 
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and  his  defence  of  Chiliasts,  is  unfair  in  this  :  *'  What  we  have  jnst  said,  however,  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  if  Ghiliasm  had  ever  formed  a  pari  of  the  general  creed  of  the 
Church.     Our  sources  of  information  from  the  different  branches  of  the  Church  in  these 
early  times  are  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  make  any  positive  assertion  on  this  point. 
Wherever  we  meet  Chiliasm,  as  in  Papias,  IrensBus,  Justin  Martyr— everything  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  was  diffused  from  one  country  and  from  a  single  fountain  head.*'    Now 
this  is  uncandid  and  unhistoruxd  for  the  following  reasons  :  (!)  there  was  no  general  creed 
of  the  Church  published  m  those  early  times  with  which  Ghiliasm  can  possibly  be  com. 
pared  ;  (2)  he  mentally  forms  a  creed  of  his  own  development  (a  later  one)  mth  tchicfi  he 
institutes  such  a  comparison  ;  (3)  he  presumes  on  an  Anti-Chiliastic  tendency  which 
he  himself  (as  we  shall  hereafter  fully  quote)  admits  broke  out  later,  but  which  he  here 
presumes,  against  history,  to  have  previously  existed  ;  (4)  his  sarcastic  reference  to  the 
one  country  and  one  source  (Plu^gia)  is  abundantly   rebutted  by  his  own  statements 
respecting  its  Jewish  origin  and  the  Scriptures  quoted  ;  (5)  he  makes  a  positive  state- 
ment with  not  a  single  historical  fact  adduced  to  sustain  him  in  his  assertion  ;  (6)  on  the 
other  hand,  his  declaration  is  most  positively  contradicted  by  Justin,  IrensBUS,  and  Tertul- 
lian— now  which  are  we  to  credit,  Neander*s  assumption  at  so  late  a  day  or  the  Fathers* 
statements  who  then  lived  ?    The  Art.  **  ifi//."  in  M'Clintock  &  Strong's  Cydop.  admits  that 
Chiliasm  was  *'  early  adopted,'*  and  was  especially  held  by  *'  Jewish  Christians  ;"  that 
it  **  spread  extensively  among  the  Gentiles,"  as  shown  by  the  Fathers  quoted  in  the 
Art.    But,  after  these  statements,  it  is  added  :  '*  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  spread- 
ing of  the  Millenarian  tenet,  it  would  be  a  rash  inference  to  assume  that  it  was  universal, 
or  accepted  as  the  creed  of  the  Church."     To  Uiis  Art.  written  by  Prof.  Fisher  (a  Post- 
MUi,),  the  strictures  above  apply,  because  we  have  no  evidence  that  other  than  Gnostics 
opposed  us  in  the  early  Church,  and   that  the  belief  of  every  Father  who,  in  detail, 
referred  to  Eschatology,  shows  plain  enough  what  teas  the  accepted  faith  of  the  Church. 
Such  pleadings  are  a  begging  of  the  question,  and  only  proclaim  the  weakness  of  others. 
It  is  therefore  with  amazement  that  one   reads  Macdill  {Instructor,  May,  1879),  who 
speaks  of  the  Chiliasm  of  the  Primitive  Church  as  '*  monstrous  and  absurd,"  and  to 
sustain  such  assertions  quotes  the  prepdiced  and  bitter  taunts  of  opponents  (who  desire 
by  any  means  to  rid  themselves  of  Chiliasm),  and  of  a  Pre-Millenarian,  Kelly  (who 
endeavors  to  sustain  a  certain  scheme  of  his  own  by  depreciating  others),  avoiding  the 
temperate  judgment,  concessions,  etc.,  of  scholars,  critics,  and  others.    In  his  partisan- 
ship, he  thus  oooUy  bestows  the  following  advice  :  *'  We  think  that  modem  Pre-Mil- 
lenarians  would  lose  nothing,  and  that  the  cause  of  Christ  would  gain  something,  if  our 
Pre-Mill.  brethren  would  along  with  Origen,  and  Augustine,  and  Lardner,  and  Neander, 
and  Kelly  believe  that  ancient  Chiliasm  was  a  reproach  to  Christianity,  and  admit  that 
many  Christians  were  all  along  opposed  to  it."     Thus,  we  are  to  allow  opponents  to  judge 
and  mould  history,  for  us,  so  as  to  accommodate  their  respective  theories.     Thus,  to  get 
rid  of  a  man  by  suicide,  we  are  to  urge  him  to  the  same,  and  then  tender  him  the  rope 
by  which  he  is  to  hang  himself.     Who  were  these  *'  many  Christians,"  and  what  history 
or  document  gives  us  the  slightest  clue  to  them  in  the  first  and  second  centuries? 
Even  if  it  could  be  regarded  as  gain  (?)  to  Pre-Mills.  to  confess  this  *'  reproach"  (?),  it 
would  be  a  serious  loss  to  Christianity  to  make  the  very  men— confessors,  martyrs,  apol- 
ogists, and  writers— through  whom  Dr.  Macdill  can  alone  trace  the  orthodox  Ch.  Church, 
Ko  contemptible  as  to  embrace  *'  a  scheme,  so  unscriptural  and  repulsive,  so  absurd  and 
shocking."    What  a  difference  there  is  between  the  spirit  of  this  man  and  many  of  our 
scholarly  opposers  whom  we  also  liberally  quote  and  criticise  ;  the  one,  under  prejudices 
and  passion  distorts  historical  facts— the  other,  impelled  by  love  of  truth,  presents  them 
however  adverse  they  may  prove  to  his  own  belief. 

Obs.  12.  It  has  been  alleged  by  others,  that,  taking  the  church  as  a 
whole,  and  considering  the  vast  multitude  since  the  days  of  the  apostles 
that  have  rejected  the  doctrine,  but  comparatively  a  small  number  have 
held  to  this  view  of  the  Kingdom  ; — and,  hence,  it  ought  to  be  rejected. 
We  reply,  that  as  numbers  are  no  test  of  religions  ;  as  truth  is  not  estab- 
lished by  majorities  ;  as  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  its  purity  in  Scripture 
and  not  in  the  voice  of  the  multitude  ;  as  Christ  Himself  has  confined  the 
reception  of  His  words  to  **  a /ewr,'*  **a  small  fiocky''  e\Qn  to  '^  babes,*' 
and  not  to  the  "  many  ;'*  as  the  warnings  of  a  widespread  defection  are 
plainly  imparted,  we  are  not  concerned  either  in  defending  our  numbers. 
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or  in  admitting  oar  minority.  Historical  facts,  abundantly  verifying  pre- 
dictionSy  are  sufficiefit  to  satisfy  us.  It  is  to  be  admitted,  however,  that— 
to  escape  the  notion  of  a  novelty  or  a  later  substitution, — it  is  a  source  of 
gratification  to  find  so  many  advocates  of  the  truth  pertaining  to  this  8ul>- 
ject,  and  especially  to  find  them  in  ths  very  jfperiod  of  the  churches  history, 
where,  reasonably,  they  ought  to  appear  as  witnesses. 

Kany  of  our  opponents  strennoasly  protest  against  our  making  Ghiliasm  universal  in 
the  Apostolic  and  Primitive  Church.  Now,  in  this,  as  onr  quotations  show,  we  only 
follow  the  declarations  of  scholars  who,  without  any  doctrinal  bias,  give  their  decided 
opinion  respecting  its  extent.  For  the  reason  assigned  in  the  Obs.  we  are  not  con- 
cerned in  pressing  this  universality  or  insisting  upon  it  as  a  decided  fact,  although  stated 
as  such  by  Justin  and  TertuUian.  1.  We  are  satisfied  with  its  being  the  common^  prtv- 
aieni  faiih  of  the  orthodox  Churches,  East  and  West,  North  and  South,  as  the  evidence 
condiLsively  shows.  2.  We  have,  no  doubt,  that  Gnostics,  and  errorists,  and  probably 
some  Christians  (more  or  less  leavened)  opposed  the  doctrine  from  the  beginning  (for 
doctrine  of  every  kind  finds  its  opposers  or  perverters  in  every  age),  for  such  antagonism 
we  most  reasonably  expect.  3.  The  universality  is  only  apparent  in  this  :  that  while 
the  early  Fathers  advocated  it,  noi  one  of  the  early  Fathers— contemporary — opposed  it ; 
such  opposition  proceeding  from  later  Miihers.  4.  This  earnest  protest  against  the  uni- 
versality by  our  present  opponents,  holding  to  the  Whitbyan  theory,  does  not  help 
their  cause  in  any  respedf  seeing  that  the  alleged  hostility  to  our  doctrine  did  not  sprutj 
from  a  regular,  systematic  defence  of  the  \VhUbyan  dodruie ;  for  every  opponent  (as  we 
shall  show)  arising  from  the  third  century  advocated  a  Millennial  theory  which  they  (the 
Whitbyans)  do  not  receive.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  men  who  first  set  themselres 
against  our  doctrine  were  likewise  in  error  (although  they  must  be  profusely  eulogized, 
as  done  by  Prof.  Briggs— because  they  opposed  alleged  error  with  error).  5.  The  re- 
sult of  this  contest  over  the  universality  of  our  doctrine,  as  thus  developed,  shows,  if 
we  are  to  credit  our  antagonists,  that  the  Universal  Church  was  in  decided  and  grievous 
error— a  portraiture  certainly  not  very  complimentary  to  a  Church  founded  and  just 
perpetuated  by  inspired  men  and  elders  consecrated  by  apostolic  hands.  Our  position 
takes  a  higher  view  of  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Church,  and  gives  it  theU  dignUyand  honor 
which  belong  to  it ;  that  of  our  opponents  simply  betiUles  and  degrades  it.  The  abun- 
dant quotations  presented  by  us  confirm  this  statement. 

Obs.  13.  Since  many  of  our  opponents,  in  order  to  make  an  erroneous 
impression  on  those  unacquainted  with  Eccles.  History,  purposely  viingU 
the  later  Fathers  with  the  earlier  (as  if  they  were  contemporary),  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  the  Fathers  in  chronological  order,  so  that  the  ordinary 
reader  can  Bee  for  himself  when  they  lived,  and  form  his  own  judgme^it  re- 
specting their  position  in  history.  This  decides  the  question  of  prioritVj 
and  also  that  of  the  later  introduction  of  opposing  influences.  We  will, 
therefore,  mention  those  that  are  expressly  named  by  both  ancients  and 
modems. 

1.  Pre- Mill,  Advocates  of  the  1st  Ce7itury. 

al.  (1)  Andrewy  (2)  Peter,  (3)  Philip,  (4)  Thomas,  (5)  James,  (6)  John, 
(7)  Matthew,  (8)  Aristio,  (9)  Johii  the  Presbyter — these  all  lived  between 
A.D.  1-100  ;  John,  it  is  supposed — so  Mosheim,  etc% — died  about  a.d.  100. 
(All  these  are  cited  by  Papias,  who,  according  to  Irenseus,  was  one  of 
John's  hearers,  and  intimate  with  Polycarp.  John  is  also  expressly 
mentioned  by  Justin.  Now  this  reference  to  the  apostles  agrees  with  the 
facts  that  we  have  proven:  (a)  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  did  hold  the 
Jewish  views  of  the  Messianic  reign  in  the  first  part  of  this  century,  and 
(b)  that,  instead  of  discarding  them,  they  linked  them  with  the  Sec.  Ad- 
vent.) Next  (10)  Clement  of  Rome  (Phil.  4  :3),  who  existed  about  a.d. 
40-100.  (His  Ohiliasm,  in  the  small  remains  left,  is  apparent  from  three 
particulars  :  (a)  **  preaching  tlie  Cojning  of  Christ ;"  {b)  rebuking  scoffers 
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at  the  alleged  delay  of  that  Coiningy  and  expressing  the  hope  **  that  He 
shall  come  qiiickly  and  7iot  tarry  ;"  (c)  and  occupying  the  Chiliastic  postnre 
of  '^  every  hour  expecting  the  Kingdom  of  God.'*  Such  sentiments  07ily 
accord  with  the  then  prevailing  Millenarian  views  ;  if  opposed  to  it,  as 
some  too  eagerly  affirm  because  no  detailed  expression  of  eschatological 
opinions  have  reached  us,  how  could  he,  when  Jewish  views  were  all 
around,  thus  employ  language  pre-eminentlv  adapted  to  confirm  Chili- 
asm,  unless  in  sympathy  with  it.)  (11)  Barnabas,  about  a.d.  40-100. 
(Whether  the  Epistle  is  that  of  Barnabas  who  was  with  Paul,  or  of  some 
other  one,  makes  no  material  difference,  seeing  that  all  concede  him  to 
ns,  and  admit  that  it  was  written  quite  early,  aim  must  be  indicative  of  the 
views  then  held.)  (12)  Hermas,  from  a.d.  40  to  150.  (We  give  this 
lengthy  date  to  accommodate  the  dispute  respecting  the  Hermas  who  is  the 
author  of  the  Pastor.  Some  who  do  not  receive  Chiliasm  make  him  the 
earlier  mentioned  Rom.  16  :  14  ;  others,  a  later  Hermas,  who  wrote  about 
A.D.  150.  All  agree  that  he  is  a  Ghiliast,  and  his  location  as  to  time  is, 
probably,  decided  by  our  doctrinal  preferences.)  (13)  Ignatius,  Bh.  of 
Antioch,  died  under  Trajan,  about  a.d.  50-115  (some  date  his  death  a.d. 
107).  (Ilis  references,  in  the  brief  fragments,  to  '*  the  last  times**  and  the 
exhortation  in  those  times  to  **  expect  Himy^  is  in  correspondence  with 
our  doctrine.)  (14)  Polycarp,  Bh.  of  Smyrna,  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle 
John,  who  lived  about  a.d.  70-167.  (In  view  of  his  association  with 
Chiliasts,  and,  in  the  few  lines  from  him,  locating  the  reigning  of  the 
saints  after  the  Coming  of  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  has 
led  Dr.  Bennet  and  others  to  declare  him  a  Millenarian.)  (15)  Fapias, 
Bh.  of  Hierapolis,  lived  between  a.d.  80-163.  (His  writings  come  chiefly 
through  an  enemy — Eusebius — but  all  concede  him  to  be  a  Chiliast,  ana 
declare  that  he  was  the  disciple  and  pupil  of  St.  John,  and  the  companion 
of  Polycarp.)  This  is  the  record  of  names  in  favor  of  Millenarianism, — 
names  that  are  held  in  honorable  esteem  because  of  their  faith  and  works 
in  the  Christ,  extending  to  death. 

b  1.  Now  on  the  other  side,  7iot  a  siiigle  name  can  be  presented,  which 
(1)  can  be  quoted  as  positively  against  us,  or  (2)  which  can  be  cited  as 
teaching,  in  any  shape  or  sense,  the  doctrine  of  our  opponents.* 

2.  Pre- Mill.  Advocates  of  the  2d   Cent. 

a.  (1)  Pothimis,  a  martyr,  died  aged  99  years  (a.d.  177,  Mosheim,  vol. 
1,  p.  120),  hence  a.d.  87-177.  (His  Chiliasm  is  evident  from  the  churches 
of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  over  which  he  presided,  being  Chiliastic,  from  his 
associate  Irenceus  being  his  successor,  who  describes  the  uniformity  of 
faith,  Adv,  Hmres,  50,  1.  10.)  (2)  Justin  Martyr,  about  a.d.  100-168 
(although  others,  as  Shimeall,  give  a.d.  89-165).  (He  needs  no  reference, 
as  we  largely  quote  him.  Conip.  Semisch's  Art.  on  him  in  Herzog's  Real 
Encyclop.)  (3)  Melito,  Bh.  of  Sardis,  about  a.d.  100-170,  a  few  fragments 
alone  preserved.  (Shimeall,  in  his  Reply,  says,**  Jerome  and  Oenadius 
both  affirm  that  he  was  a  decided  Millenarian.'*)  (4)  Hegisippus,  between 
A.D.  130-190.  (Neander,  Oenl.  Ch.  His.,  vol.  2,  pp.  430,  432,  designates 
him  **  a  church  teacher  of  Jewish  origin  and  strong  Jewish  prepossessions," 
and  an  advocate  of  **  sensual  Chiliasm.*')  (6)  Tatian,  between  a.d.  130- 
190.  (He  was  converted  under  Justin,  and  is  designated  by  Neander  as 
**  his  disciple.")  (6)  Irenmus,  a  martyr  (beinff,  Mosheim,  CIi.  His.,  vol.  1, 
Amer.  Ed.,  note,  p.  120,  **  bom  and  educated  in  Asia  Minor,  under  Poly- 
carp and  Papias,  must  therefore  be),  about  a.d.  140-202.     (We  frequently 
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and  largely  quote  from  him.)  (7)  The  Cliurches  of  Vienne  arid  LvofiSy  in 
a  letter  a.d.  177  (vfhich  some  attribute  to  IrenaBus  and  others  to  a  Lyonese 
Christian — author  unknown)  has  distinctive  traces  of  Chiliasm  in  the  al- 
lusion to  a  prior  or  first  resurrection.  (8)  TertuUian,  about  a.d.  150-220. 
(We  frequently  give  his  views.)  (9)  Hippolvtus,  between  a.d.  160-240. 
(He  was  a  disciple  of  Irenseus^  and— according  to  Photius — he  largely 
adopted  Irenseus  in  his  work  against  Heresies,  and  in  his  Cofn.  on  Dan., 
fixed  the  end  of  the  dispensation  five  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Jesus.) 
(10)  ApoUinaris,  Bh.  of  Hierapolis,  between  a.d.  150-200.  (He  is  claimed 
by  us,  and  conceded  by  e.g.  nagenbach,  His.  of  Doc,  Sec.  139.)  Nearly 
every  witness  is  a  martyr. 

b.  Now  on  the  other  side,  not  a  single  writer  can  be  presented,  not  even 
a  single  name  can  be  mentioned  of  any  one  cited,  who  opposed  Chiliasm  in 
this  centurv»  unless  we  except  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (see  3);  much  less  of 
any  one  who  taught  the  Whitbyan  view.  Now  let  the  student  reflect : 
here  are  two  centuries  (unless  we  make  the  exception  stated  at  the  close  of 
the  2d),  in  which  positively  no  direct  opposition  whatever  arises  against 
our  doctrine,  but  it  is  held  by  the  very  meuy  leading  and  most  eminent, 
through  wliom  we  trace  the  Church,  What  must  we  conclude  ?  (1)  That 
the  common  faith  of  the  Church  was  Chiliastic,  and  (2)  that  such  a  general- 
ity and  unity  of  belief  could  only  have  been  introduced — as  our  argument 
shows  by  logical  steps — by  the  founders  of  the  Ch.  Church  and  the  Elders 
appointed  hy  them. 

3.  Pre- mill.  Advocates  of  the  dd  Cent. 

a.  (1)  Cyprian,  about  a.d.  200-258.  (He  greatly  admired  and  imitated 
Tcrtullian.  We  quote  him  on  the  nearness  of  the  Advent,  the  Sabbat- 
ism,  etc.  Shedd,  in  his  His.  of  Doc. ^  vol.  2,  p.  394,  says  that  *'  Cyprian 
maintains  the  Millenarian  theory  with  his  usual  candor  and  moderation.'') 
(2)  Commodian,  between  a.d/  200-270.  (Was  a  decided  Millenarian. 
Comp.  e.g.  Clarke's  Sac.  Lit.  Neander,  Getil.  Ch.  His.y  vol.  2,  p.  448— 
censures  him  as  follows  :  **  The  Christian  spirit,  however,  in  these  ad- 
monitions, which  otherwise  evince  so  lively  a  zeal  for  good  morals,  is  dis- 
turbed by  a  sensuous  Jewish  element,  a  gross  Chiliasm  ;  as  for  example, 
when  it  is  affirmed  that  the  lordly  masters  of  the  world  should  in  the 
Millennium  do  menial  service  for  the  saints.''  Neander  overlooks  how 
early  childlike  piety  might  contemplate  Ps.  149:5-9;  Isa.  60:6-10: 
Mic.  7  :  16,  17,  and  kindred  passages.)  (3)  Nepos,  Bh.  of  Arsinoe,  about 
a.d.  230-280.  (Jerome,  Whitby,  Shedd,  etc.,  make  him  a  pronounced 
Chiliast.)  (4)  Coracion,  about  a.d.  230-280.  (He  is  always  united  with 
Nepos  by  various  writers,  comp.  Hagenbach*s /^/if.  of  Dot.)  (5)  Vicion- 
nus,  about  a.d.  240-303.  (He  is  expressly  called  a  favorer  of  Nepos  and 
the  Chiliasta  by  Jerome,  de  Viris  III,  c.  74.)  (6)  Methodius,  Bh.  of 
Olympus,  about  a.d.  250-311.  (Of  whom  Neander— (r^n/.  Ch.  His,,  vol.  2, 
^496 — says,  ho  had  **  a  decided  leaning  to  Chiliasm."  Conceded  to  us  by 
Whitby,  Hagenbach,  and  others.)  (7)  Lactantius  (although  his  works  were 
chiefly  composed  in  the  next  cent.,  yet  being  contemporary  with  Chiliasts 
so  long  in  this  century,  we  include  him),  between  a.d.  240-330.  (We  quote 
from  nim,  although  Jerome  ridicules  his  Millenarianism.  Prof.  Stuart 
calls  him,  **  a  zealous  Chiliast.")  Others,  whom  we  strongly  incline  to  re- 
gard as  Millenarians,  owing  to  their  constant  association  with  Chiliasts, 
etc.,  we  omit,  because  the  remains  and  the  statements  that  we  have  are  so 
meagre  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  give  a  decided  expression  of  opinion. 
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b.  In  this  century  we  for  the  first  time,  nnfcss  we  except  Clemens 
Alexandrinas,  come  to  opposers  of  our  doctrine.  Every  writer,  from  the 
earliest  period  down  to  the  present,  who  has  entered  the  lists  against  ns, 
has  been  able  only  to  find  these  antagonists,  and  we  present  them  in  their 
chronological  order,  when  they  revealed  themselves  as  adversaries.  They 
number  four,  but  three  of  them  were  powerful  for  mischief,  and  speedily 
gained  adherents  (comp.  Prop.  76).  The  first  in  order  is  (1)  Caius  (or 
Gams),  who  is  supposed,  by  Kurtz  {(M.  His.),  to  have  written  about  a.d. 
210,  or  as  Shedd  {llis.  Doc),  in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  cent.  (Much  that 
he  is  alleged  to  have  said  comes  to  us  through  l)itter  Anti-Chiliastic  sources, 
and  must  be  correspondingly  received  with  some  allowance.)  (2)  Clemens 
Aleocandrinus,  who  succeeded  Pantaenus  (died  a.d.  202,  so  Kurtz),  as  pre- 
ceptor in  the  Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria,  and  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence (on  Origen  and  others)  as  a  teacher  from  a.d.  193-220.  (He 
became  a  Christian  under  Pantaenus,  after  having  devoted  himself  to  Paean 
philosophy,  and  only  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  made  the  disciples, 
who  so  largely  moulded  the  subsequent  interpretation  of  the  Church.)*  (3^ 
Origen,  about  a.d.  185-254.  (We  shall  refer  to  him  under  the  next  rrop.) 
(4)  Dionysius,  about  a.d.  190-265.  (See  next  Prop.)  There  is  no  doubt 
but  others  were  largely  led  to  accept  of  Anti-Chiliastic  teaching  (seeing 
what  an  opposition  sprung  up  in  the  4th  cent),  but  these  are  the  cham- 
PW718  mentioned  as  directly  nostile  to  Chiliasm.  Now  let  the  student 
carefully  weigh  this  historical  record,  and  he  will  see  that  the  Church 
history  indubitably  seah  our  faith  as  the  general,  prevailUig  belief,  for  the 
most  that  can  possibly  be  said  respecting  the  opposition  is,  that  in  the 
closing  vears  of  the  2d  century  men  arose  who  started  an  antagonism  dis- 
tinctively presented  and  urged  in  the  3d  cent.,  and  which  culminated  in  the 
4th  and  succeeding  centuries.  Hence,  oar  Prop,  is  abundantly  confirmed 
by  the  doctrinal  status  of  the  early  Church  ;  indeed,  it  is — if  our  line  of 
argument  respecting  the  apostolic  belief  remaining  unchanged  concerning 
the  Kingdom  is  conclusive — the  very  position  that  the  Church  in  its  intro- 
duction must  occupy.  How  illogical  and  unscriptural,  therefore,  for  men 
to  strive  to  weaken  the  testimony  of  those  Fatners,  and  to  apologize  in 
their  behalf,  by  making  them  ignorant,  superstitious,  sensual,  etc.,  thus 
tracing  the  Church,  established  by  inspired  men  and  their  selected  succes- 
sors, though  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  sensual  believers,  until  the 
learned,  enlightened,  and  spiritual  Clemens,  Caius,  Origen,  and  Dionysius 
arose  and  brought  light  wnich  **  the  consciousness  of  trie  Cliurch^^  appre- 
ciated. 

'  Prof.  Shedd  (His,  Ch.  Doc.)  endeavors  to  take  from  ns  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Poly, 
carp,  on  the  ground  of  silence.  To  this  ShimeaU  in  his  Beply  has  well  answered,  showing 
the  traces  of  Chiliasm  by  quoting,  and  laying  stress  on  their  associating  familiarly  with 
Chiliasts.  Indeed,  the  express  manner  in  which  Irenaens  and  Justin  speak  of  the  unity  of 
faith  includes  them,  or  else,  in  respect  to  persons  so  eminent  exception  would  have  been 
made.  Prof.  Briggs  {X.  Y.  Evangelist,  1879)  is  not  satisfied  with  Shedd's  seizure,  but  also 
claims,  on  the  same  ground,  fiermas.  But  all  this  does  not  help  the  doctrinal  status  of 
either  Shedd  or  Briggs.  If  simple  silence,  in  the  briefest,  fragmentary  writings,  is  a  test 
of  opposition  or  of  Whitbylsm,  we  have  yet  to  learn  this  rule  and  the  reasons  upon  which  it 
is  supported.  In  reference  to  Polycarp,  it  may  be  added,  that  he  is  so  referred  to  by 
Irenc^is  in  a  letter  to  Florinus  {Easeh.,  ▼.  1,  o.  20),  who  professes  to  receive  the  same 
doctrines  held  by  him,  that  many  class  the  master  and  disciple  together.  Prof.  Briggs 
is  unfortunate  in  his  efforts  to  take  adherents  from  us,  such  as  Cyprian,  ApoUinaris, 
Melito,  Methodius,  Victorinus,  and  others,  because  the  most  unrelenting  opponents 
concede  them  to  us,  fully  admitting  their  Chiliastio  teaching.    But  such  efforts  should  not 
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Borprise  ns,  when  against  the  nnilorm  testimony  of  ancients  and  modems,  as  well  as 
the  writings  open  to  all,  he  eTen  attempts  to  take  Justin  Martyr  from  ns !  A  faith  must 
badly  need  propping  when  it  calls  for  such  desperate  and  suicidal  efforts.  Let  the  reader 
ponder  this  fact,  that  neither  Shedd  nor  Briggs  can  quote  the  direct  language  of  any 
writer  of  this  period,  and  later,  w?io  advocales  their  modernized  ideas  of  the  Millenniuin. 
This  fact  they  artfully  conceal. 

<  We  allow  Clemens  as  against  us,  simply  on  the  ground  of  his  supposed  influence  in 
making  Origen  Anti-Chiliastic,  because  ne  was  his  teacher.  But  we  do  this  under  a 
protest.  We  find  him  enumerated  as  among  the  Chiliasts  by  a  number  of  writers.  It  is 
admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  there  is  nothing  decided  from  him  respecting  a  MilL  theory 
on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other.  Therefore  he  cannot  be  quoted  by  either  party  as 
positively  favoring  Chiliasm  or  Anti-Chiliasm.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  claimed  as 
Chiliastic  because  (comp.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  yoI.  2,  p.  188,  Duffield  On 
Proph.,  p.  29,  Prop.  Tiine.%  toI.  1,  p.  73,  ete.)  he  still  holds  to  the  Chiliastic  ideas  of 
the  7th  Milliad  introducing  '*  the  Rest,"  and  of  the  Kingdom  being  introduced  by  judg- 
ments. It  is  certain  that  more  in  harmony  with  Chiliasm  can  be  quoted  from  him  th^ 
that  which  is  hostile  to  it.  But  this  serious  objection  inclines  us  to  be  sufficiently 
generous  to  place  his  name  in  the  limited  list  of  our  opponents,  viz.  :  his  system  of  inter- 
pretation, which  formed  afterward,  in  the  hands  of  Origen  and  his  successors,  such  a 
leverage  against  our  doctrine.  While  Clemens  could  not,  with  the  introduction  of  his 
system,  entirely  rid  himself  of  Chiliastic  views  on  some  important  points,  yet — whether 
he  foresaw  it  or  not— its  entire  tendency,  as  the  deyelopment  showed,  was  to  form  the 
weapons  subsequently  so  freely  used  in  crushing  our  belief. 

Obs.  14.  When  surveying  the  historical  ground,  which  so  accurately 
corresponds  with  the  Scriptural,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  those 
writers — both  friends  and  foes — who  insist  upon  the  great  extent  of  ChiU- 
asm  in  the  Apostolic  and  Primitive  Church  are  most  certainly  correct 
We,  therefore,  cordially  indorse  those  who  express  themselves  as  Muncher 
{Ch,  His.,  Yol.  2,  p.  415),  that  "it  (Chiliasm)  was  universally  received  by 
almost  all  teachersy^^  and  (pp.  450,  452)  refers  it,  with  Justin,  to  ^^  the 
wlwU  orthodox  community y**  summing  up  with  this  decided  conclusion: 
"  With  these  observations,  the  result  of  criticism  is  manifest,  that  in  the 
Catholic  Church  the  doctrine  of  the  1000  years'  Kingdom  was  t/te  d<»ni- 
nant  doctrine,  and  the  rejection  of  it  was  regarded  as  an  approach  to  Gnos- 
ticism. That  the  defenders  of  Chiliasm  were  fewer  than  Justin  has  repre- 
sented— as  Schroeckh  asserts — is  a  position  which  camiot  be  historically 
maintained.^^  With  this  statement  every  unbiassed,  unprejudiced  mind 
must  coincide  when  regarding  the  historical  facts  which  support  it. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  men,  who,  like  Newman,  Pusey,  etc.,  make  muck  of  tradi- 
tion, elevating  it  to  a  Bomish  position,  are  yeiy  careful— foU owing  thus  the  Romish 
Church— to  reject  Vie  earliest  tradition  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom.  Chiliasm,  being  so 
hostile  to  their  exclusive  Church-Kingdom  view,  which  forms  the  foundation  of  their  system, 
is  particularly  umvelcoine  and  offensive.  This  is  true  of  all  who  are  inclined  to  a  mystical. 
Bomish  belief  of  Church  authority  and  salvation.  But  here  is  an  evident  and  palpable 
inconsistency,  taking  their  own  doctrinal  position  for  granted,  because  they  forsake  the 
earlier  tradition  for  the  later ^  and  deny  that  to  be  orthodox  which  once  was  promulgated 
as  a  test  of  orthodoxy.  This  only  indicates  that  for  the  sake  of  some  system  of  beliet 
sincerely  held,  and  filling  the  mind  with  prejudice,  not  only  the  pUtvneM  Scriptures  but 
the  most  evident  historical  facts  will  be  ignored  or  set  aside.  They  even  in  their  ardor  for 
the  later  tradition  pronounce  Chiliasm  a  "  heresy,**  when  it  is  noteworthy,  as  Chilling- 
worth,  Lardner,  Greswell,  Neander,  and  many  others  have  observed  that  these  veiy 
Chiliastic  Fathers  were  the  bulwark  of  the  Church  against  all  kinds  of  error,  especially 
Gnosticism  in  all  its  forms,  several  having  speoiaUy  written  against  heresies  then  pre- 
vailing. 
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Proposition  76.  Tfie    doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  was  changed 
Wider  the  Griiostk  and  Alexarulrian  influence. 

What  the  doctrine  was  in  the  first  churches,  viz.  :  a  belief  that 
in  the  millennial  age,  still  future,  Christ  would  personally  come  and 
reign,  restoring  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  and  fulfilling  the 
covenant  promises,  has  been  shown ;  now  to  prove  the  defection 
indicated  in  our  Proposition,  in  order  to  strengthen  our  argument, 
we  shall  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  writers  who  are  not  in 
doctrinal  sympathv  with  us.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  bring 
a  Isirge  number  oi  witnesses  to  testify,  but  a  few,  prominent  for 
learning  and  ability,  will  suffice  to  show  the  truthfulness  and  force 
of  the  same. 

Oh^.  1.  The  student  will  carefully  notice  that  with  the  view  the  early 
church  had  of  *'  the  Cliristshipy^^  of  the  Kingdom  as  expressly  covenanted 
and  predicted,  of  the  postpone^nent  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  See.  Advent,  of 
the  speedy  Coiniyig  of  the  Messiah  to  inaugurate  the  Kingdom,  of  the 
period  of  trial  intervening,  etc.,  it  was  simply  impossible  for  the  early 
believers  to  identify  the  church  as,  in  any  sense,  the  Kingdom  of  God  as 
covenanted  and  prophesied.  It  was  only  when  the  Scriptures  and  the 
promises  were  spiritualized,  when,  under  the  influence  of  release  from  per- 
secution and  incoming  churchly  prosperitj^,  the  church  itself  was  exalted 
through  civil  patronage,  that  the  Primitive  doctrine  was  gradually  but 
surely  set  aside,  and  the  church  itself  "was  made  (as  by  Origen)  '*  the  mystic 
Kingdom  ofheaven^*^  or  (as  by  Eusebius)  *'  the  very  image  of  the  Kmgdom 
of  Christ,'*'  or  (as  by  Augustine)  "  the  City  of  God,'* 

Brookes  (Marmuttka,  p.  536)  qnotes  Bengel  as  saying :  *'  When  Christianity  became  a 
"worldly  power  by  Constantino,  the  hope  of  the  future  was  weakened  by  the  joy  over  the 
present  success. "  Auberlen  {Daniel^  p.  375)  remarks  :  **  Chiliasm  disappeared  in  pro- 
portion as  Boman  Papal  Catholicism  advanced.  The  Papacy  took  to  itself,  as  a  rofjbery, 
that  glory  which  is  an  object  of  hope,  and  can  only  be  reached  by  obedience  and 
humility  of  the  cross.  When  the  Church  became  a  harlot,  she  ceased  to  be  a  bride  who 
goes  out  to  meet  her  bridegroom  ;  and  thus  Chiliastm  disappeared.  This  is  the  deep  truth 
that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Protestant,  anti -papistic  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse" 
(see  next  Prop. — this  aUusion  is  made  here,  because  the  principles  of  interpretation  flow- 
ing from  Gnosticism  and  Alexandrianism  led  to  such  a  development  and  application). 
Andreas  (Lardner's  OredibUily,  vol.  5,  p.  79)  fully  admits  (a.d.  550-600)  the  primitive  view 
as  still  entertained  by  some,  as  follows  (On  Rev.) :  **  Others  think  that  after  the  comple- 
tion of  6000  years  shall  be  the  first  resurrection  from  the  dead,  which  is  to  be  peculiar 
to  Uie  saints  alone  ;  who  are  to  be  raised  up  that  they  may  dwell  again  on  this  earth, 
where  they  had  given  proofs  of  patience  and  fortitude  ;  and  that  they  may  live  here  a 
thousand  years  in  honor  and  plenty,  after  which  will  be  the  general  resurrection  of  good 
and  bad."  He  says  that  the  Church  (his  portion  of  it)  does  not  receive  it,  holding  to  a 
reign  in  tne  third  heaven,  etc.,  and  advocating  this  interpretation  :  **  By  the  thousand 
years  we  understand  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  time  of  the  Gospel  dispen* 
sation." 
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0b8.  2.  The  JPncy.  Amer.y  Art.  **  Mill.,"  briefly  states  the  case:  **The 
Onostics,  despisins  matter,  were  adversaries  to  the  dogma  of  the  Millen- 
niam.  •  .  .  And  ultimately  the  philosophical  school  of  Alexandria.*' 
Mosheim  {Eccles,  His,,  Cent.  3d,  sec.  12),  after  declaring:  ''that  the 
Saviour  is  to  reign  a  thousand  years  among  men,  before  the  end  of  the 
world,  had  been  believed  bu  many  in  the  preceding  century,  without 
offence  to  any,"  adds,  '^  in  tnis  century  the  Millenarian  doctrine  fell  into 
disrepute,  through  the  infltietice  especially  of  Origen,  who  strenuously  op- 
posed it,  because  it  contravemd  some  oi  his  opinions."  In  his  Com,  of 
the  First  Three  Cen.  (vol.  2,  sec.  38),  he  observes  :  "  Among  the  Jewish 
opinions  to  which  in  this  ekge  philosovhj/  proved  detrimental,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  that  of  the  rei^n  of  Gnrist  a  thousand  years,  with  the  saints 
restored  to  their  bodies.  This  opinion,  I  believe,  was  introduced  into  the 
church  near  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  commonwealth.  And 
down  to  the  times  of  Origen,  all  the  teachers  who  were  so  disposed  openly 
professed  and  taught  it,  although  there  were  some  who  either  denied  it,  or 
at  least  called  it  into  question. *  But  Oriaen  assailed  it  fiercely;  for  it 
was  repugnant  to  his  philosophy  ;  and  by  the  system  of  biblical  interpreta- 
tion which  he  discovered,  he  gave  a  different  turn  to  those  texts  of  Script- 
ure on  which  the  patrons  of  this  doctrine  most  relied."  ^^  It  is  certain 
that  in  the  second  century,  the  opinion  that  Christ  would  reign  a  thousand 
years  on  the  earth,  was  diffused  over  a  great  part  of  C7iristemlomy  and  iliat 
the  most  emi)ient  doctors  favored  it ;  awrf  no  controversy  with  them  was 
moved  by  those  who  thought  otherwise,  Tertullian  speaks  of  it  as  the  com- 
7/W71  doctrine  of  tlie  whole  cliurch.'^  ^^  It  is  certai7i,  from  Justin  Martyr 
and  others,  that  very  many,  and  they  men  of  great  influence,  thought  as  ne 
did  (i.e.  were  Millenarians),  nor  were  they  on  that  account  taxed  with  cor- 
rupt doctrine."  "  But  in  the  third  century  the  reputation  of  this  doc- 
trine declined  ;  and  first  in  Egypt,  througn  the  influence  especially  of 
Origen.  .  .  .  And  yet  it  could  not  be  exterminated  in  a  moment ;  it  still 
had  respectable  advocates."  Mosheim  proceeds  in  yarious  places  to  show 
how,  by  a  philosophizing,  most  violent,  system  of  interpretation,  which 
began  ^^  most  wretchedly  to  pervert  and  twist  every  part  of  those  Divitie 
oracles  which  opposed  itself  to  their  philosophical  tenets  or  notions,"  the 
literal  interpretation  was  finally  crushed.  He  thus  contrasts  the  interpre- 
tation adopted  by  the  two  systems  :  **  He  (Origen)  wished  to  have  the  lit- 
eral and  obvious  sense  of  the  words  disregarded,  and  a7i  arca?ie  sense,  lying 
concealed  in  the  envelope  of  the  words,  to  be  sought  for.  But  the  advo- 
cates of  an  earthly  Kingdom  of  Christ  rested  their  cause  solely  on  the  fiat- 
ural  and  proper  sense  of  certain  expressions  in  the  Bible."  * 

1  The  student  wiU  notice  the  evident  reluctance  manifested  by  the  qualifying  word 
**  near,*'  and  that  while  some  (Gnostics,  etc.)  may  have  denied  it,  it  is  uUeiiy  impossible  for 
Mosheim  to  produce,  or  quote,  a  single  orthodox  writer  who  did  this  at  that  period.  Snch 
softening  expressions  are  to  be  found  in  respectable  works,  of  various  writers,  but  not 
one  has  yet  produced  his  axdhoriiy  for  such  assertions  ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  wish  is  father  to  the  statements.  The  concessions,  partially  given  in 
frankness,  are  all  that  our  position  requires,  and  we  feel  under  obligations  to  Mosheim,  and 
others,  for  presenting  them,  although  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  doctrinal  tenets. 

*  Neander  follows  in  the  main  Mosheim  enlarging  on  many  points,  and  is  equally 
decisive  in  tracing  the  gradual  overthrow  of  the  once  prevailing  doctrine  to  Gnostic  and 
Alexandrian  influence.  Quotations  from  him  will  foUow.  Kurtz  {Ch,  His.y  p.  146) 
remarks  :  "  Since  the  time  of  Papias  the  expectation  of  a  Millennial  reign  of  glory  at  the 
close  of  the  present  dispensation  had  been  fondly  cherished  by  the  Christians,  who, 
under  their  continued  persecutions,  looked  for  the  speedy  return  of  the  Lord.     Oidy  the 
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apiriiualists  of  Alexandria  (Clemen^  Origen^  eic.)  opposed  these  vitxoSt  and,  by  allegorical 
interpretations,  explained  away  the  Biblical  arguments  in  favor  of  them."  Gibbon  {Ded, 
and  Rill,  vol.  1,  p.  535).  with  his  usual  sarcasm,  after  alluding  to  the  doctrine  that  *'  it 
seems  so  well  adapted  to  the  desires  and  apprehensions  of  mankind,  tiiat  it  must  have 
contributed  in  a  very  considerable  degree  to  the  progress  of  the  Christian  faith,"  remarks: 
'*  But  when  the  edifice  of  the  church  was  almost  completed,  the  temporary  support  was 
laid  aside.  The  doctrine  of  Christ  *s  reign  upon  earth  was  at  first  treated  as  a  profound 
allegory,  was  considered  by  degrees  as  a  doubtful  and  useless  opinion,  and  was  at  length 
rejected  as  the  absurd  invention  of  heresy  and  fanaticism."  Beaven  {Account  of  Irenams, 
p.  255),  after  reviewing  the  ground,  says  :  **  There  is  no  writer  of  any  importance  down 
to  the  time  of  Origen,  who  impugned  the  doctrine  of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.' 
Olshausen  (favorable  to  Millenarianism,  but  somewhat  disposed  to  spiritualize  the 
Kingdom  in  its  application  to  the  church)  remarks  {Com.  on  Matt.  3:2):'*  Even  in  the 
apostolic  times  sprung  up  t&e  germs  of  the  Gnostic  idealism,  which,  in  its  doctrine  of  the 
Kingdom,  denied  any  future  real  and  outward  manifestation  of  the  divine  dominion." 
He  also  shows  how  the  Alexandrian  school  developed  this  ideal  feature. 

Obs.  3.  Gnosticism,  with  its  Taried  forms  and  subtle  modifications,  was 
early  prevailing,  and  whilst  nearly  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  suffered, 
more  or  less,  under  its  moulding  influence,  that  of  the  Kingdom  especially 
became,  under  its  plastic  manipulations,  07ie  widely  different  from  the 
Scriptural  and  early  church  doctrine.  In  its  dualistic  theories,  its  inter- 
mediary existences,  its  evolutions  of  the  Divine,  etc.,  it  struck  a  heavy  blow 
at  the  promised  kingship  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  David's  Son  ;  it  changed  the 
royal  title  of  **  the  Messiah,"  ^'  the  Christ''  into  a  mere  name  equivalent 
to  that  of  Jesus  ;  it  discarded  as  foolish,  or  received  as  containing  a  hid- 
den  meaning,  the  prophecies  relating  to  this  future  Kingdom ;  and  with 
its  peculiar  tenets  of  making  man  rise  to  God  Himself — a  becoming  identi- 
fied with  Deitv — it  rejected  altogether  the  notion  of  such  a  Kingdom  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  Holy  Writ,  and  believed  in  by  contemporary  Chris- 
tians. Emanation  then,  as  now  in  its  Pantheistic  form,  has  no  sympathy 
for  the  early  Patristic  Kingdom.  Asceticism,  the  belief  in  the  inherent 
corruption  of  matter,  and  its  kindred  brood,  then,  just  as  noiv,  was  antag- 
onistic to  it  While  Docetism,  the  outgrowth  (so  some  writers)  of  one 
form  of  Gnosticism,  denying  as  it  did  the  reality  of  the  human  body  of 
Jesus,  the  Christ,  effectually  closed  all  access  to  an  understanding  of  the 
Kingdom,  spiritualizing  not  only  the  body,  but  everything  else  relating  to 
Him  as  Messiah.  One  partjr,  impelled  by  their  principles,  not  only 
ignored  Judaism  as  antagonistic  to  Christianity,  but  insisted  that  the  Old 
Test,  contained  error  and  should  be  rejected  as  a  true  exponent  of  the  will 
of  the  Supremo  God.  (The  Old  Test,  while  true  in  itself,  was  only  a  his- 
tory drawn  up  under  tne  guidance  of  the  Demiurge — ^hence  inferior  and 
liable  to  deceive  ; — com  p.  Neander  CIi.  His.,  vol.  1,  p.  383).  The  Chiliasts 
maintained  the  contrary,  largely  quoting  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  To 
reconcile  these  opposite  tendencies,  another  and  succeeding  party  arose, 
who  assumed  that  reason  occupied  the  position  of  umpire,  and  from  the 
deductions  of  reason  instituted  a  medium  between  the  two,  retaining  some- 
thing from  both  Gnosticism  and  Chiliasm,  so  far  as  interpretation  was 
concerned,  but  also  spiritualizijig  the  Kingdmn,  applying  it  to  the  church, 
etc.  From  this  arose  the  rejection  of  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing 
characteristics  belonging  to  both  Chiliasm  and  Gnosticism.  Hence,  it  was 
the  relationship  that  error  sustained  to  Christianity — adopting  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  latter  but  with  other  meanings  attached,  wearing  the  garb  of 
friendship  and  even  of  piety — that  gradually  undermined  the  formerly  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  the  covenanted  Kingdom. 
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Precisely  the  same  tactics  were  exhibited  in  that  period,  that  we  find  to-day  in  the 
writings  of  Free-Religionists,  etc.  Gnosticism,  in  some  of  its  phases  and  workings,  is 
far  from  being  extincC  as  evidenced  in  a  refined  Pantheism  that  finds  its  advocates  even 
among  the  professed  orthodox. 

Obs.  4.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  view  the  direct  means  employed  togei  rid  of 
the  Chiliastic  idea  of  the  Jtingdom.  (1)  Caius  (or  Gams)  and  Dionysiua 
first  cast  doubt  upon  the  genuineness  ana  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse,  it 
evidently  being  supposed  that  the  appeals  made  to  it — in  view  of  its  corre- 
spondence with  preceding  Jewish  ideas — could  not  otherwise  be  set  aside. 
(2)  By  rejecting  the  literal  sense,  and  substituting  a  figurative  or  alle- 
gorical ;  this  effectually  modified  covenant  and  prophecv.  (3)  Such  portions 
of  the  Old  Test  as  literally  taught  the  doctrine,  had  their  prophetic  in- 
spiration discredited,  as  in  the  Clementines  (comp.  Neander  on  them).  (4) 
Accepting  all  the  prophetical  portions,  and  what  could  not  be  conveniently 
allegorized  and  applied  to  the  church,  was  attributed  to  heaven  for  fulfil- 
ment  (as  seen  in  Origen  and  his  followers).  (5)  Making  promises  directly 
given  to  the  Jewish  nation  as  such,  either  conditional  in  their  nature  or 
else  merely  typical  of  the  blessings  accruing  to  Gentiles.  These,  after 
what  has  been  written,  need  no  comment. 

The  student  wiU  also  observe  another  caose  mentioned  by  Gibbon,  Mosheim, 
Neander,  etc.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  history  that  Chiliasts— under  the 
pressure  of  persecution  from  which  they  earnestly  sought  deliverance,  and  under  the 
misapprehension  that  Antichrist  was  already  exhibited  in  the  Roman  power,  hoped  for 
.the  speedy  Advent  of  Christ  and  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom.  Now,  this  view  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  and  this  hope  of  a  speedy  anticipated  deliverance  caused  them  to  feel 
unwilling  to  engage  in  wars  of  conquest,  or  even  to  enter  into  the  civil  service  of  the 
Empire.  This  feeling  and  resultant  conduct,  based,  rightly  or  wrongly,  upon  their  view 
of  the  Empire  and  its  expected  destruction  under  the  coming  Messiah  and  Kingdom, 
was  naturally  most  offensive  to  the  Roman  Emperors  and  their  adherents,  and  also  to  that 
portion  of  the  clergy  who  were  for  concUiaivuj  the  existing  temporal  power.  This  became 
the  more  so,  when  the  church  began  to  realize  the  protection  of  Uie  State  preparatory 
to  a  union  of  the  two,  and  the  reaction  without  due  discrimination,  made  Ghiliasm  itself 
offensive. 

Obs.  5.  Another  deadly,  most  effective  weapon  was  the  philosophy  of 
that  period.  At  first  it  was  only  represented  as  '*  the  wall  and  the  hedge 
of  the  vineyard,"  but  it  was — notwithstanding  apostolic  warnings — very 
soon  assiduously  cultivated  as  part  of  the  vineyard  itself.  The  first  insid- 
ious approach  was,  that  this  **  wall  and  hedge"  was  so  mn  as  to  exclude 
from  the  vineyard  of  truth  whatever  human  reason  regarded  as  objection- 
able ;  the  second  followed  as  a  necessary  (through  human  infirmity  and 
shortsightedness)  result,  error  itself  was  graciously  accepted,  diligenUy 
l)lanted,  cultivated,  and  grown.     The  crop  was  abundant. 

It  is  only  necessary,  in  confirmation,  to  direct  the  student  to  the  able  histories  of 
Keander,  Mosheim,  Kurtz,  Geissler,  etc.,  for  abundant  proof  in  reference  to  the  fatal 
influence  of  philosophy  as  then  taught,  *'  which"  (as  Mosheim)  **  struck  at  the  wry  vitals 
of  religion,  and  tended,  in  no  small  degree,  to  c^ed  the  credit  of  those  sacred  writings  on 
which  the  entire  system  of  Christian  discipline  relies  for  support. "  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  human  frailty  that  no  Important  doctrine  existed  which  did  not  suffer, 
more  or  less,  from  this  spirit  of  Bationalism  and  Apostatizing.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
the  tendencies  and  teaching  of  some  are  far  more  destructive  than  that  of  others  ;  but 
viewed  as  a  whole,  injury  to  the  truth  resulted  both  from  the  extremists  and  from  those 
who  sought  to  diminish  the  extrayagances  of  the  former.  The  same  still  holds  true 
to-day,  for  the  most  determined  opponents  that  we  have  are  those  who  endeavor  to  bend 
religious  doctrine  to  some  favorite  system  of  philosophy. 
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Obs.  6.  Eccl.  History  informs  ns  that  Philosophy  obtained  the  victory 
in  this  struggle  between  the  ancient  and  later  system  of  interpretation  and 
resultant  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom.     This  mainly  arose  from  two  causes  : 

1.  It  has  been  truly  observed,  in  tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of  ideas, 
that  *'  ideas  obtain  authority  and  dominion,  not  altogether  from  their 
intrinsic  truth,  but  rather  from  th&ir  constant  asseveration,  especially  when 
they  fall  in  with  the  common  hopes  and  fears,  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  human  nature.  The  mass  of  mankind  have  neither  leisure  nor  abil- 
ity to  examine  them  ;  they  fatigue  and  so  compel  the  world  to  acceptance" 
(Milman's  Latin  Chris.,  vol.  3,  p.  437).  Thus  repetition  alone  is  often 
the  parent  of  faith,  and  then  of  authority,  especially  if  the  continued  re- 
hearsal is  done  (a)  by  the  learned,  whom  the  vulgar  regard  with  great  re- 
spect ;  {h)  by  those  m  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authority,  whom  the  common 
people  reverence ;  {c)  by  persons  who  are  in  a  condition  to  enforce  the 
same  by  the  extension  or  withdrawal  of  patronage  and  emoluments ;  {d) 
by  individuals  and  communities  in  order  to  accord  with  popular  views  and 
prejudices  (which  may  be  seen  by  contrasting  the  Alexandrian  notion  of 
the  Kingdom,  heaven,  etc.,  with  the  heathen  ideas  of  the  same)  in  Escha- 
tology — being  thus  more  in  sympathy  with  preconceived  notions,  popular- 
ly entertained,  than  with  that  of  the  doctrine  of  the  covenanted  Kingdom. 

2.  The  Origenistic  system  of  interpretation,  being,  more  or  less,  under 
the  patronae^e  of  the  learned  and  great,  the  ambitious  for  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical preferments,  the  flatterers  of  the  Emperors  and  of  the  Empire, 
became  intrenched  in  the  church,  because  of  its  adulation  of  the  church, 
turning  it  into  the  covenanted  Kingdom,  it  paved  the  way  for  increased 
power  and  riches.  With  its  pliant  aid,  it  was  easy  to  get  rid  of  the  pro- 
phetical denunciations  which  seemed  derogatory  to  the  Emperors  and  Em- 
pire— to  remove  the  belief  of  a  Kingdom  to  come  which  involved  the  sup- 
posed dignity  and  perpetuation  of  the  Roman  power,  to  emasculate  the 

S'ophecies  pertaining  to  the  future,  which  noio  could  be  applied — even  the 
ew  Jerusalem  state  (as  by  Eusebius) — to  the  then  present  period.  The 
Alexandrian  substitution  of  the  Kingdom,  surrounded  by  talent,  wealth, 
power,  influence,  and  catering  to  the  wishes,  hopes,  and  ambition  of 
humanity,  prospered  a7id  extended  itself.  As  time  progressed,  it  was  fos- 
tered and  cherished  by  mystical  and'  scholastic  tendencies,  and  finally 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  various  philosophical  systems. 

Admitting  the  valuable  results  that  may  have  flowed  from  some  of  these  systems  thus 
connected,  in  resisting  Bationalistio  influences  running  to  an  extreme  and  in  counteract- 
ing the  sul)tle  arguments  of  infidelity,  yet  sa  far  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  (which 
is  the  point  constantly  aimed  at  in  our  argument)  has  been  concerned,  their  constant 
aim  has  been  to  apologize  for,  or  to  ridicule,  or  to  crush,  the  apostolic  view  of  the  Kingdom. 
Their  influence  in  this  direction  (with  but  few  exceptions,  as  e.g.  in  later  systems,  as 
Bothers,  etc.)  has  only  been  disastrous.  In  league  with  the  spirit  of  Alexandrian  inter- 
pretation, in  sympathy  with  the  old  monkish  notions  of  the  Kingdom,  in  fraternization 
with  mystical  and  scholastic  ideas,  they  have  endeavored  to  make  out  the  existence  of  a 
Kingdom  in  unison  with  these  ;  and  churchly  men,  pious  and  talented,  believing  that 
they  could  be  moulded  into  effective  instruments  to  elevate  and  defend  the  church  as  the 
divine  Kingdom  of  promise,  have  seized,  used,  and  perpetuated  them,  not  realizing  their 
destructive  nature.  Human  wisdom  has  been  substituted  for  the  divine,  and  even  dared 
to  become  the  measure  of,  or  the  standard  for.  the  divine.  Philosophy,  with  its  boasted 
standing,  leavened  with  Origenistic  ideas,  imbued  with  a  refined  Gnosticism,  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  Ideal  or  the  Pantheistic,  ?ias  mistaken  either  the  Sovereignty  of  God  or  the 
Church  for  the  covenanted  Kingdom ;  others,  not  seeing  the  blunder,  accept  of  its  teach- 
ings until,  at  present,  this  teaching  seems  to  be  imbedded  in  the  churches  as  a  fundamental 
truth.    This  could  be  the  more  readily  effected  seeing  that  philosophy  takes  into  its 
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train  men  of  intelligence  and  deep  thinldng,  of  leadership  in  literatore  and  religioD, 
while  the  mass  of  mankind,  unaccustomed  to  laborions  thought  and  relying  upon 
such  men  for  guidance,  blindly  follow  their  lead.  But  the  days  even  of  such  a  fetter, 
ing  philosophy  are  fast  numbered,  because  there  is  abroad  an  independent  mode  of 
thinking  (alas,  too  often  running  into  unbelief  and  the  wildest  extremes)  that  receiTes 
the  declaration  of  no  one  without  weighing  or  testing.  Two  modes  of  thinking  can 
only  now  largely  affect  and  control  the  masses  :  one  is  dealing  with  truth  and  proving 
it  to  be  such  by  the  most  reliable  testimony — either  from  Scripture  (for  those  who 
believe  in  it),  or  from  histoiy  (for  the  student),  or  from  nature  (for  the  naturalist),  or 
from  science,  art,  etc.  (for  the  scientist).  The  other  is  to  cater  in  some  form  to 
the  corrupt  nature  of  man  (and  this  even  may  be  brought  into  an  unnatural  alliance 
with  the  other),  and  the  more  this  is  done  under  the  garb  of  order,  love,  liberty,  eta, 
the  better  it  wUl  be  received.  The  love  for  the  truth  and  the  love  for  self-indulgence  are 
the  two  leading  motives  to  be  appealed  to  ;  and  we  are  assured  from  Scripture  that,  so 
far  as  this  dispensation  is  concerned,  the  laiier  will  constantly  gain  the  victory  as  to  num- 
bers. We  should,  therefore,  cautiously  receive  the  utterances  of  man,  unless  they  oome 
to  us  with  the  imprint  of  truth,  fortified  by  amjde  scripturcU  proof.  Especially  so  when 
they  come  to  us  under  the  philosopher's  cloak,  for  then  if  a  fallacy  exists,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  detect  it,  being  enshrouded  in  a  garb  to  unclasp  which  requires  skilful 
hands.  What  Luther,  and  many  others  said  respecting  the  influence  of  philosophy  in 
the  Church  can  be  iruihfuUy  repeated  to-day,  at  least  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 
Kingdom  philosophy,  whatever  its  mission  may  be  intellectually  and  morally,  is  nd 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  this  Kingdom  (Prop.  9).  The  Kingdom  is  founded  on 
covenant  and  prophecy,  and  not  on  human  speculations.  We  find  this  Kingdom  only  in 
the  Scriptures  and  not  in  human  systems  (Prop.  10).  We  do  not  even  require  its  aid  in 
ascertaining  the  sense  or  meaning  of  Scripture  (Prop.  4).  Philosophy,  if  ahe  is  (as  some 
claim,  and  justly  too)  a  handmaiden  to  Christianity,  is  a  very  humble  one,  that  has  t-oo 
often,  under  the  desire  to  serve,  injured  her  mistress.  Her  true  position  is  not  the  one 
assigned  to  her  by  many,  as  a  kind  of  guardian  (often  changing,  as  seen  in  successive 
phases  and  stages^  of  the  inner  shrine,  but  that  of  a  mere  servUor  sweeping  the  outer 
court.  She  has,  tnrough  her  friends,  arrogated  to  herself  the  chief  seat  ;  in  a  discussion 
of  this  kind,  when  the  appeal  dootrinally  must  be  to  the  Scriptures,  she,  if  a  true  and 
valuable  servitor,  must  descend  from  the  same,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  submitting  to  its  authority. 

Obs.  7.  Another  cause  which  operated  largely  to  diminish  the  belief  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  was  the  coldriess  and  enmity  which  arose 
between  the  Jewish  and  Oentile  Christians^  when  they  separated  into 
parties  antagonistic  to  each  other.  History  conclusively  shows  that  the 
peace  formerly  maintained  between  them  through  the  wise,  prudent,  and 
conciliating  conduct  of  the  early  leaderSy  was  ultimately  removed.  Noth- 
ing contributed  so  largely  to  this  as  the  removal  (through  Gnostic  and 
Alexandrian  influence)  of  the  distinctive  Jewish  idea  of  tne  Messiahship 
and  resultant  Kingdom,  the  bond  of  faith  that  had  united  Jew  and  Grentile 
into  fraternal  believers.  We  need  not  enter  into  the  saddening  controversy 
— a  mournful  commentary  on  human  frailty  and  passion — ^but  one  of  the 
results  arrests  attention,  viz. :  that  the  Gentile  Christians  in  their  animos- 
ity to  Judaism,  which  sought  to  impose  its  legality  and  ritualism,  finally 
were  carried  to  such  an  extreme  that,  without  discriminating  between 
what  was  abrogated  and  the  things  of  God  that  remained  in  force,  every- 
thing that  savored  in  their  estimation  of  Judaism  was  cast  aside,  including 
of  course  the  lo7ig -entertained  Jewish  notion  of  the  Kingdom. 

As  already  intimated,  a  mystical,  transcendant  philosophy,  a  spiritual  system  of  inter- 
pretation, aided  them  in  getting  rid  of  the  hated  Jewish  forms,  traditions,  and  beliefs.. 
Epithets,  a  fruitful  source  &om  whence  modems  still  draw  an  ample  supply,  were  heaped 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  as  once  entertained,  including  such  as  **  gross,"  "  car- 
nal," "  material,"  "  degrading,"  **  fleshly,"  **  sensual,"  "  earthly,*'  etc.,  which  stiU  flow 
so  readily  from  the  pens  of  a  certain  class—"  heresy-hunters,** 
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Oha.  8.  Notably,  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  the  deliverance  and  ex- 
altation of  the  churchy  and  finally  the  union  of  State  and  church  under  Im- 
perial supervision  and  protection,  served  to  make  Millenarianism  unpalata- 
oh.  This  has  been  remarked  by  numerous  writers,  and  the  fact  is  incon- 
trovertible. We  leave  others,  who  have  no  sympathy  for  our  doctrine, 
testify.  Thus  e.g.  Smith  {New  Teat.  His.,  p.  723),  after  stating  that 
'*  the  interval  between  the  apostolic  age  and  that  of  Constantino  has  been 
called  the  Chiliastic  period  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation,"  proceeds  : 
*'  Immediately  after  the  triumph  of  Constantine,  the  Christians,  emanci- 
pated from  oppression  and  persecution,  and  dominant  and  prosperous  in 
their  turn,  began  to  lose  their  vivid  expectation  of  our  Lord's  speedy 
Advent  and  their  spiritual  conception  of  His  Kingdom,  and  to  look  upon 
the  temporal  snpreinacy  of  Christianity  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  promised 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  Boman  Empire,  become  Christian,  was  re- 
garded no  longer  an  object  of  prophetic  denunciation,  but  as  the  scene  of 
a  Millennial  development.  This  view,  however,  was  soon  met  by  the  figura- 
tive inter  pretsiion  of  the  Millennium,  as  the  reign  of  Christ  m  the  hearts  of 
all  true  believers.'*  Kurtz  {Ch.  His.,  vol.  1,  sec.  40,  par.  8),  after  refer- 
ring to  the  opposition  of  Clement,  Origen,  Dionysius,  adds  :  **  But  as  the 
aspect  of  outward  affairs  changed  under  the  reign  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  these  views  (Chiliastic)  lose  their  hold  on  men's  minds.  The  church 
now  prepared  for  a  long-continued  period  of  temporal  prosperity,  and  the 
State  church  of  that  time  forgot  the  Millennial  glory  of  the  future.^  ^ 

The  remodelliDg  of  the  Chnrch  by  Constantine,  to  conform  it  to  the  goremment  of  the 
State  (compare  Mosheim  and  Neander)  ;  the  endowment  of  it  with  wealth  and  worldly 
honors  ;  the  constituting  it  the  easy  road  to  preferment,  rank,  power,  and  riches  for 
the  aspiring  ;  the  making  it  through  imperial  favor  the  popular  channel  of  religion,  so 
completely  intoxicated  men — not  apprehending  the  serious  calamities  to  result  from  the 
same— that  instead  of  looking  for  the  Messianic  Kingdom  to  comet  they  now  supposed  and 
taught  that  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Kingdom  were  fullJiUing^ihBi  the  Kingdom  iteelf 
teas  aiready  establisked  under  Constantinian  splendor,  and  that  some,  like  Eusebius,  dared 
even  to  apply  the  predictions  relating  to  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  to  this  era.  An 
amazing  change  took  place  in  the  minds  of  men,  when,  forsaking  Ihe  plain  teaching  of  the 
Word  and  the  early  faiths  they  permitted  themselves  to  be  blinded  by  the  outward  popu- 
larity, the  State-union  and  the  imperial  friendship  conferred  upon  the  Church.  The 
reader  will  find  in  Brooks's  jE7.  PropK  Inierp,,  Elliott's  lloraj  Apoc.,  and  numerous  Mil- 
lenarian  works,  abundant  references  to  this  cause  of  decline  in  our  doctrine.  We  can 
only  briefly  notice  the  remarkable  change  of  opinion  resxdting  from  the  change  in  the 
Church's  external  condition.  Before  Constantine,  the  Church,  under  Chiliastic  leading, 
had  always  associated  the  idea  of  Antichrist  with  Kome,  and  that  the  Roman  power  would 
certainly  be  destroyed  at  the  expected  Advent  of  the  Messiah.  This  was  taught  down 
even  to  Lactantins  (De  Jnstit,  ch.  15),  and  was  so  imbedded  in  the  minds  of  many  that 
Jerome  himself  {Com.  on  Dan.  9),  giving  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  on  this  point,  could 
not  contradict  it  as  false.  All  this  was  hvmiliaiing  to  a  professed  Christian  emperor,  to 
the  subservient  followers  of  imperial  honors,  and  to  the  hierarchical  seekers  of  office, 
and  **  the  convenient  explication  was  discovered  and  adopted  by  many  that  Antichrist 
was  pagan  Rome,  and  that  from  the  date  of  Constantine 's  conversion  the  millennium  com- 
menced." (A  view  that  has  been  revived  by  Grotlus,  Bush,  etc.,  thus  caricaturing  the 
magnificent  prophecies  of  the  Millennium  by  applying  them  to  a  period  disastrous  to  the 
Church,  full  of  bitter  discussions  and  persecutions,  pregnant  witn  deceit,  violence,  and 
entailed  evils.)  Shimeall  {Eschaialogy,  p.  49)  says  :  *'  The  policy  of  Constantine,  while  it 
tended  to  eradicate  the  last  remaining  vestiges  of  the  primitive  landmarks  of  Christianity 
and  the  Church,  contributed  also  to  pander  to  the  ambition  of  an  aspiring  clergy  after 
'  the  pre-eminence.*  Hence  the  gradual  suppression  of  that  (MiUenarian)  doctrine, 
which  the  open  hostility  of  some,  and  the  timid,  temporizing  policy  of  others,  succeeded 
to  effect.  This  was  brought  about  by  their  adoption  of  the  Origenic  rule  of  interpreting 
the  teachings  of  Isaiah  and  St.  John  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  explaining  of  them  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  of  Eusebius,  which  made  Rome  the  Neu)  Jerusalem  of  the 
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Apocalypse  on  the  ground  that  Constantine  tamed  the  heathen  temples  into  Christian 
charches,  etc.,  on  the  other."  Dr.  Bchaff  {Ilis.  Ck.  Church,  vol.  1,  pp.  299-301)  presents 
the  same  testimony  as  Neander,  Mosheim,  Knrtz,  etc.,  respecting  the  extent  of  Millena- 
rianism  in  the  Prim.  Church,  saying,  for  example  :  "  The  most  striking  point  in  the 
Eschatology  of  the  ancient  Church  is  ike  widely  current  and  very  pronunent  Chiliasm,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  visible  reign  of  Christ  in  glory  on  earth  with  the  risen  saints  for  a  thou- 
sand years/*  etc.  After  referring  to  the  Fathers  who  taught  it,  he  then  remarks  :  **  In 
the  age  of  Constantine,  however,  a  radical  change  took  place  in  this  belief.  After  Chris- 
tianity, contrary  to  all  expectation,  triumphed  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  was  embraced 
by  the  Ciesars  themselves,  the  Millennitd  reign,  instead  of  being  anxiously  uoftited  and  prayed 
for,  began  to  be  dated  either  from  the  first  appearance  of  Christ,  or  from  the  conversion  of 
Constantine,  and  to  be  regarded  as  realized  in  the  glory  of  ike  dominant  imperial  State  Church.^ 
Certainly  it  was  not  in  the  selfish  nature  of  ''Patriarchs,"  '*  Metropolitans  or  Arch- 
bishops," *'  Bishops,"  and  others,  who  received  princdy  endotomenis,  to  desire  the  Cofning 
and  Reign  of  the  Christ — they  rather  wished  their  stations,  honors,  and  emolnments  to 
remain  in  perpetuity. 

Obs.  9.  Another  method,  pointed  out  by  Brooks,  Mede,  etc.,  which 
materially  aided  in  removing  our  doctrine,  was  tJie  suppressing  of  MiUe- 
narian  works.  Thus  e.g.  the  works  of  Papias,  several  from  the  pen  of  Ire- 
nsus,  the  Treatise  of  Nepos  against  the  Ailegorizers,  Tertullian's  on  Para- 
dise, and  others,  were  successiuUy  removed.  Indeed  the  writings  of  some 
of  the  Fathers  were  so  totally  obliterated  that  it  is  only  by  intimations 
in  the  writings  of  opposers  that  we  know  that  they  were  Chiliastic  in  sen- 
timent. While  the  ravages  and  changes  of  time,  the  destructiveness  in- 
cident to  age,  may  account  for  the  removal  of  some,  yet  the  extent  of  the 
suppression  (together  with  corruptions,  omissions,  substitutions  of  other 
writings)  clearly  indicates  the  animus  of  aversion  and  hostility. 

Then  it  was  also  customary  to  speak  of  Chiliastic  adherents  as  if  they  tanght  a  most 
gross  doctrine,  weU  knowing  that  the  means  of  refutation  were  not  at  hand.  At  times, 
however,  they  contradict  themselves,  speaking  in  one  place  weU  of  the  men  whom  they 
in  another  stigmatize.  This  is  true  of  Papias  and  others.  We  give  another  iUustration 
referred  to  by  Mede  and  others.  Eusebius  says  of  Nepos  that  he  taught  "  a  MUt.  tf 
sensual  luxury  on  earth.**  But  in  the  same  chapter  he  makes  Dionysius,  who  wrote  against 
Nepos,  to  say  :  "/  greatly  reverence  the  man"  and  "  greatly  love  Nepos  both  on  account  of 
his  faith  and  industry,  and  his  great  study  of  the  Scriptures" — which  he  scarcely  would 
have  said  if  Nepos  was  as  **  sensual "  as  Eusebius  reports.  The  complacency  vrith 
which  Neander  and  others  relate  Eusebius*  story  of  Dionysius  converting  Coracion  and 
a  large  number  of  Chiliastic  clergy  at  a  conference  held  for  a  disputation  at  Arsinoe  is 
remarkable  —a  story  which  bears  on  its  very  face  the  evidence  of  being  a  concocted  one, 
having  no  substantial  bas'is.  Observe  (1)  that  Eusebius  was  exceedingly  bitter  against  the 
Chiliasts,  and  untruthful  (as  Mede  and  others  have  shown)  in  other  statements  respecting 
them.  (2)  Such  a  unanimous  yielding  of  an  entire  conference  of  opponents  is  a  result 
opposed  to  human  nature  and  experience.  (3)  This  story  was  concocted  some  time  after 
the  alleged  occurrence  took  place,  and  we  have  none  of  the  marvellous  argumentation 
which  produced  such  a  result  given.  (4)  The  statement  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  interpretation  mutually  held,  and  with  the  Scriptures  held  by  Chiliasts, 
which  are  not  so  readily  set  aside.  (5)  The  story  very  flippantly  takes  it  for  granted 
that  Millenarians  have  but  little  Scriptural  foundation  for  their  belief,  and  that  the 
spiritualistic  interpretation  is  all  powerful.  (6)  We  have  no  statement  of  Coracion  or 
of  any  of  the  alleged  converts,  of  such  a  result.  (7)  We  know  that,  notwithstanding  the 
stated  conversions,  many  in  Egypt  and  other  places  remained  Chiliasts.  (8)  If  Diony- 
sius had  such  extraordinary  success  and  was  really  so  powerful  in  argument,  it  is  pre- 
sumable— as  Chiliasm  was  extensive — that  this  line  of  reasoning  and  ailments  would 
have  reached  beyond  Arsinoe.  Now  absolutely  nothing  that  has  reached 'us  from  him 
has  any  Anti-Chiliastio  force,  which  a  tyro  could  not  meet. 

Obs.  10.  While  it  may  justly  be  regarded  invidious  to  attempt  to  lower 
the  character  or  position  of  opponent  in  defence  of  a  doctrine  (which  has 
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been  largely  done  against  ns),  yet  in  self-jnRtificati on— seeing  that  many 
writers  (as  Jones,  Snedd,  etc.)  tmduly  exalt  the  first  opponents  of  Chiliasm 
to  the  premdice  of  the  Millenarian  Fathers — it  may  be  well,  briefly,  to  allow 
impartial  (because  in  no  doctrinal  sympathy  with  us)  testimony  demon- 
strate to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  decline  of  our  doctrine.  Inspecting 
Origen  (comp.  Luther's  view  of,  Prop.  4,  Obs.  1,  note  1 ;  Michelet's  Life  of 
Luther,  p.  273,  and  Ap.  p.  419,  etc.  ;  and  Milner's,  Mosheim's,  Pressense's, 
Prop,  4,  Obs.  6),  notwithstanding  his  learning  and  ability,  the  ablest  writers 
coincide  in  saying  that  his  mode  of  handling  the  Scriptures  resulted  most 
disastrously  to  the  church.  In  reference  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Dio- 
nysius,  and  all  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  temperate  remarks  of  Neander,  and  other  historians,  on  the  entire 
tendency  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  which  was  unfavorable  to  a  correct 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  Regarding  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  it  will  suf- 
fice to  say,  that  the  same  historians,  admitting  the  value  of  their  labors  in 
some  directions,  also  state  their  unreliability  in  controversy,  their  devo- 
tion to  asceticism  (Jerome's),  and  their  gross  misinterpretation  and  mis- 
application of  Scripture. 

It  18  not  our  desire  to  detract  from  the  honor  due  to  Origen  (as  e.g.  in  his  labors  on 
the  Hezapla,  Treatise  against  Celsns,  etc.),  Jerome  (as  e.g.  in  his  Latin  version  of  the 
Old  Test.,  etc.),  and  others.  But  the  tendencies  of  their  Scriptural  interpretations  and 
expositions  being  simple  matter  of  history,  and  liberally  animadverted  on  by  onr  oppo- 
nents, form  a  legitimate  subject  to  be  thns  introduced.  (Such  animadversions  are  freely 
given  on  our  side  in  Brooks's  M.  of  Froph,  Inter.,  ShimeaU's  Eschaiclogy^  Seiss'  Last 
Times,  etc.,  and  need  not  be  repeated.)  AVhen  Shedd  {His.  Ch.  Doc.)  and  others  shield 
themselves  under  the  bare  statement  that  onr  doctrine  was  crushed  under  the  influence 
of  the  Alexandrian  school  (but  carefully  avoiding  to  tell  us  the  practical  and  evil  tendency 
of  this  school  in  Biblical  interpretation),  it  is  but  just  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  same  (comp.  Prop.  4).  Prof.  Briggs  in  his  series  of  articles  decries  all  that  are  admit- 
ted to  be  Chiliasts,  and  eidogizes  cUl  that  followed  the  lead  of  the  Alexandrian  schooL  In 
view  of  his  extravagant  praise,  we  append  a  few  additional  testimonies.  First,  as  to 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Killen  {The  Old.  Cath.  Oh.,  p.  10)  says  of  him  :  *'  His  spiritual 
taste  was  sadly  vitiated  by  his  study  of  the  heathen  philosophy,  and  his  tendency  to  in- 
dulge in  aUegoricnl  interpretations  renders  him  an  unsafe  guide  as  an  expositor  of  the 
Scriptures."  On  p.  374  he  says  of  him  that  he  **  allegorized  Scripture  in  a  way  as  danger' 
ous  as  a  vcas  absurd,**  and  gives  some  specimens  (with  which  compare  those  presented  by 
Fairbaim,  TypoLogu,  who  gives  Luther's  and  Calvin's  opinion  on  such  performances). 
This  estimate  of  Clement  is  substantially  presented  by  every  Church  historian  of  emi- 
nence —some  even  being  more  severe  in  their  strictures.  And  we  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  whatever  retention  of  Chiliastio  ideas  he  maintained,  he  was  the  one  who 
introduced  this  allegorizing  system  at  Alexandria,  which  proved  eo  fatal  not  only  to 
Chiliasm  but  other  doctrines.  In  view,  therefore,  of  his  disastrous  influence  in  adopting 
Philo's  method  and  introducing  it  into  the  Church,  we  present  the  following  estimate  of 
his  system  of  interpretation  in  the  Art.  *^ Alexandrian  Christianity**  {The  North  Brit.  Bev., 
Aug.  1855) :  *'  If  we  are  asked  how  Clement  understood  his  Bible,  we  must  answer,  pace 
tanti  viri,  very  badly  indeed.  In  interpretation  he  is  a  mere  disciple  of  Fhilo  ;  as  that 
writer  had  dealt  with  Moses,  so  he  de^s  with  the  prophets  and  the  writers  of  the  New 
Test.  ;  and  he  applies  his  principle  apparently  without  any  fixed  rules  at  all.  He  imag- 
ined that  every  passage  of  Scripture  undoubtedly  contained  a  hidden  meaning,  or  rather 
any  number  of  hidden  meanings :  the  same  passage  might  mean  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing,  all  at  the  same  time ;  and  so  he  set  to  ^  ork  at  it,  as  chUdren  do  at  a  charade,  and 
expected  a  discovery  of  hidden  truth  from  God's  blessing  upon  piously  intended 
guesses.*'  His  fame  rests  not  in  exegesis  ;  his  admirers  (Kingsley,  etc.)  praise  him  for 
his  philosophy  and  earnestness.  As  to  Origen,  Killen  ^above,  p.  374)  says  of  his  using 
this  system  and  departing  from  the  literal  sense  :  "  In  this  way  the  divine  record  may  be 
made  to  support  any  crochet  which  happens  to  please  the  fancy  of  the  commentator." 
The  writer  in  the  North  Brit.  Review  (above)  remarks  :  **  His  (Origen's)  principles  of 
Scriptural  interpretation  are  Philo's,  reduced  to  a  stiU  completer  system  ;  and  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  it  is  his  bold  avowal  of  his  belief  that  the  simple  literal  meaning 
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is  often  not  only  untrue  hut  impossible.     On  the  strength  of  this  expression  Siranss  cIiuibs 
him  as  an  ally.    Bat  the  views  of  the  two  men  are  totally  different.     Origen  belieTed  in 
the  complete  inspiration  of  every  word  of  Scripture,  and  he  thought  that  Me  aUegorkd 
sensCy  which  was  the  most  precious^  was  always  strictly  true  ;  but  (hat  God  inserted  uuiruiks 
and  impossibilities  in  the  liiercU  text  in  order  that  the  reader  might  not  be  content  with  it| 
but  look  beneath  it  for  the  deeper  and  more  precious  truth.     Indeed,  in  order  to  recom- 
mend this  allegorical  theory  he  even  immensely  exaggerates  the  discrepancies  of  the  lit- 
eral text,  and  find  sdifficulties  where  no  one  else  would  have  thought  of  finding  them.' 
{**  For  example,  he  pronounces  the  text,  '  If  any  man  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  tun 
to  him  the  other  also,'  to  be  very  absurd  in  its  literal  meaning  ;  not  because,  as  sozoe 
have  thought,  it  exaggerates  the  duty  of  submissiveness,  but  because,  since  a  man  natundly 
uses  his  right  hand,  he  could  not  possibly  strike  his  adversary  on  the  right  but  on  the  left 
cheek.     We  wish  one  of  his  pupils  had  been  saucy  enough  to  give  him  a  practical  proof 
of  the  superiority,  in  such  cases,  of  experiment  over  theory.*')    The  Ency.  Brit,  says  of 
Origen  {De  Princip.,  211,  s.  2)  that  he  described  those  who  refused  his  views  as  suefa, 
who  '*  refusing  the  labor  of  intelligence,  followed  the  superficial  mode  of  literal  interpret*- 
tion."     Hase  {His.  Ch.  Chwrck,  p.  94),  after  having  referred  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
Alexandrian  theology  in  bringing  out*'  a  hidden  sense' '  by  means  of  *'  allegorical  inteiptc- 
tation,"  which  should  develop  a  "  signification  worthy  of  God,' '  adds  :  **  It  was  through 
his  (Origen' s)  influence  that  the  expectation  which  then  prevailed  with  respect  to  a  near 
approach  of  Christ's  Second  Advent,  and  a  Millennial  Kingdom,  began  to  be  regarded  as 
heretical,  or  at  least  fanatical  "    Bees'  Cyclop. ,  art.  ''JfZ//.,"  admits  that  the  ancient  belief  of 
the  doctrine  *'  touching  the  new  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  after  the  resuiree- 
tion,  was  held  for  near  three  centuries  before  U  was  charged  as  erroneous,  as  appears  from 
Eccles.  History"  (quoting  M.  Launoy  as  authority),  speaking  of  it  as  taught*'  by  seveni 
of  the  greatest  men  among  the  Primitive  Fathers,"  and  then  thus  refers  to  the  dedine 
brought  about,  **  principally  through  the  influence  and  authority  of  Origen^  who  opposed  it 
with  the  greatest  warmth',  because  it  was  incompatible  witn  some  of  his  favorite  senti- 
ments."    (Comp.  arts,  on  **  Origen"  in  Herzog's  Real  Encydop.,  M'Clintock  and  Strong's 
Cyclop.,  etc.)    The  disciples  of  Origen,  such  as  Dionysius,  Hieracus,  and  others,  carried 
out  his  system,  and,  of  course,  assisted  in  the  decline.     Among  these  later  on  may  b« 
especially  enumerated  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  who  {Panegyric  in  Orig.,  ch.  15,  quoted 
by  Neander  in  Oenl.  Ch.  His.,  vol.  2,  p.  491)  most  extravagantly  eulogizes  Origen  as  spe- 
cially favored  *'  by  communion  with  the  divine  Spirit,"  **  so  that  this  man  had  received 
from  God  that  greatest  of  gifts,  the  call  to  be  to  men  an  interpreter  of  the  words  of  God ; 
to  understand  God's  Word  as  Ood  speaks  it,  and  to  announce  it  to  men  as  man  can 
understand  it."     Men  now  imitate  Gregory,  and  profess  to  go  into  ecstasies  over  Origen's 
abounding  interpretations.     Prof.  Briggs  {N.  Y,  Evangelist,  1879)  writes  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  Alexandrian  school  and  its  followers,  simply  becau.te  they  are  Anti-Ohiliastic 
To  such  we  commend  the  rebuke  given  by  a  writer  (in  the  North  Brit.  Review,  May,  1858, 
p.  273)  to  D'Aubigne  (in  Christianity  in  the  First  Three  Cents.)  as  follows  :  "  We  are  sony 
to  see  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne  eulogizing  Origen  as  '  the  greatest  luminary  of  ecclesiastieai 
antiquity.'     Concede  to  Origen  learning,  fervor,  and  a  self-sacrificing  life  ;  bat  do  not 
canonize  as  a  luminary  one  who  did  more  to  darken  Scripture  and  to  obscure  some  of  H'sfiotdO' 
^neniai  truths  than  any  Father  of  the  first  five  Centuries." 

Obs.  11.  The  opposition  to  our  doctrine,  when  opce  inaugurated,  was 
greatly  aided  by  the  talent  and  ability  of  a  few  great  names.  Conspicu- 
ously among  these  is  that  of  Augustine.  Probably  no  work  has  appeared 
that  had  such  a  powerful  influence  in  overwhelming  the  more  ancient  doc- 
trine, as  Augustine's  leading  one,  27ie  City  of  Ood,  This  was  specially  de- 
signed to  teach  tJie  existence  of  tJie  Ki7igdom  of  Ood  in  the  church  beside  or 
contemporaneous  with  the  earthly  or  human  Kingdom.  The  proof  for 
this  is  remarkably  weak  ;  the  supposed  fact  being  largely  taken  for  ff ranted, 
and  a  superstructure  erected  upon  a  hypothetical  iounAation, 

Let  the  student  carefully  read  **  The  City  of  God,"  and  he  will  find  that  Augustine  to 
make  out  his  theory  (vol.  1,  p.  436)  arbitrarily  quotes  Ps.  87  : 3  ;  48  : 1,  and  46  :  4,  whidi 
do  not  apply  (as  we  shall  show  hereafter)  to  the  church  in  this  dispensation  ;  and  (voL  2, 
p.  202)  in  his  eagerness  he  actually  has  ^Ae  marriage  of  the  Church  with  Christ  already 
consummated,  thus  violating  the  order  laid  down  in  the  Bible.    Indeed,  the  proof  aUeged 
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by  him  is  so  slightly  inferential,  and  so  loosely  applied,  that  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  even 
a  serious  refatatiOQ.  The  book  never  could  have  exerted  so  wide  an  influence,  if  it  had 
not  accorded  so  fully  with  the  already  favorite  Churdi-Kingdom  theory.  We  give  an 
example  of  his  exegetical  proof  :  thus  (b.  18,  ch.  81)  he  adduces  Obad.  21,  which  he  ren- 
ders, *'  And  those  who  are  saved  again  shall  come  up  out  of  Mt.  Sion  that  they  may 
defend  Esau,  and  it  shall  be  a  kingdom  to  the  Lord."  His  comment  is  :  that  Mt.  Sion 
is  Judea  where  Christ  was  and  is  ;  Mt.  Esau  is  the  church  of  the  GeniUeSj  and  thai  the  latter, 
being  defended,  becomes  a  kingdom.  Similar  far-fetched  and  puerile  inferences  are  scat- 
tered over  his  pages,  while  (Eusebius-like)  the  Millennial  predictions,  the  utterances  of 
Habakkuk's  prayer,  etc.,  are  all  indiscriminateiy  assigned  to  the  church  in  this  dispensa- 
tion, and  as  now  existing.  Having  a  Kingdom  on  hand  to  portray,  it  must  be  eulogized 
at  the  expense  of  the  Scriptures  and  stem  facts.  The  truth  is,  when  looking  over  the 
writings  of  Augustine,  Origen,  Jerome,  and  others,  who  so  largely  contributed  to  bring 
our  doctrine  into  disrepute,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  however  valuable  they 
may  be  in  other  respects,  the  line  of  reasoning  (for  surely  argument  it  cannot  be  called) 
and  inferential  proof  adopted  to  sustain  their  own  views  of  the  church  beinq  the  then  con* 
siUuted  Messianic  Kingdom  of  covejuini  and  prophecy,  is  entirely  and  purely  of  human 
origin,  finding  no  support  in  Scripture,  but  being  actually  in  open  antagonism  to  the  oaiK- 
bound  coi'enanl  of  God.  It  is  a  fact,  also,  that  neither  Origen  or  Augustine  could  entirely 
give  up  all  the  characteristics  of  Chiliasm,  but  still  received  some  of  its  features,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  quotations,  hereafter  given,  from  them.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the 
retention  of  some  features  belonging  to  Chiliasm,  that  Bh.  Taylor  {Lib.  of  Proph.y  sec.  5) 
ranks  Origen,  notwithstanding  his  decided  opposition,  a  Millenarian,  and  this  it  is  sup- 
posed (by  Brooks)  "  because  Origen  lets  drop  his  expectation  of  the  renovation  of  all 
things  in  the  seventh  millenary  of  the  world."  How  largely  Augustine  moulded  the 
Church  can  be  seen  in  our  Church  histories,  the  recent  works  of  Mozley,  Domer,  etc.,  on 
Augustine. 

Obs.  12.  The  cessation,  in  almost  a  total  manner^  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  also  materially  aided  in  extinguishing  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom. 
Spiritualizing  and  allegorizing  both  the  covenants  and  prophecies,  cnang- 
ing  the  significant  title  of  '^  The  Christ"  into  a  mere  doctrinal  name, 
heaping  upon  Gentiles  the  promises  belonging  to  the  Jews,  substituting 
the  church  for  the  Messianic  Kingdom  in  its  true  covenanted  Theocratic 
form,  the  conversion  of  Jews  was  arrested,  and,  as  a  result,  the  advocates 
(for  the  Jewish  mind  posted  in  the  promises  of  the  Old  Test.)  of  Chiliasm 
were  proportionately  lessened. 

After  the  Gnostic  ideas  and  the  Alexandrian  school  obtained  the  ascendency,  the 

f  reaching  of  the  Kingdom,  so  widely  different  from  that  previously  proclaimed  by  the 
'aUiers,  was  no  longer  effective  with  the  Jews,  for  the  simple  reason  thai  it  was  opposed 
to  the  Kingdom  presented  in  covenant  and  prophecy.  The  **  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom'*  as 
civen  e.g.  by  Barnabas,  Irenaeus,  or  Justin,  was  indely  different  from  '*  the  Gospel  of  the 
Singdom"  as  presented  e.g.  by  an  Augustine,  Jerome,  or  Eusebius.  The  former  corre- 
sponded with  the  Old  Test,  delineations  ;  the  latter  could  only  be  engrafted  upon  the 
Old  Test,  by  the  most  extravagant  spirituaHxing  and  perversion  of  Holv  Writ — by  aflat  denial 
of  the  plain  grammatical  sense  and  the  substitution  of  a  sense  which  the  words  do  not 
properly  and  primarily  bear.  This,  of  course,  repelled  the  Jewish  mind  and  bore  its  fruit 
in  a  continuauy  diminished  number  of  Jewish  conversions  until  they  almost  entirely 
ceased.  The  great  link  which  united  Jewish  and  Gentile  believers  in  Jesus  as  '*  the 
Messiah**  {whidi  embraced  the  hope  cf  the  same  kingdom  at  the  Sec.  Advent)  was  rudely  severed 
when  the  Chiliastio  doctrine  was  discarded.  So  long  as  the  hope  was  held  out  to  the 
Jews  in  **  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom**  that  Jesus  would  come  again  to  fulfil  the  Abrahamie- 
Davidic  coi^eimni,  to  rebuild  the  very  tabernacle  of  David  fallen  down  and  in  ruins,  to  restore 
all  things,  to  verify  the  prophetic  promises  based  on  the  covenants  just  as  their  obvious 
sense  conveyed — so  long  were  many  of  the  Jews  accessible,  and  joyfully  received  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  "  the  Messiah,"  and  looked  for  His  Coming  the  second  time  unto  the  pre- 
dicted salvation.  But  when  this  hope  was  taken  away  and  denounced  as  "  carnal  ** ;  when 
it  was  ridiculed,  and,  as  Baronius  informs  us,  was  "  hissed  firom  the  stage**  under  a  preten- 
tious Gnosis  ;  when  in  place  of  the  restored  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  a  real  Theo- 
cratio  rule  on  the  earth  nnder  the  Messiah,  men  palmed  off  the  Church,  which  in  no 
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respect  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  promised  Kingdom,  as  this  predicted  Kingdom— Oen 
the  only  bond  of  union  and  of  sympathy,  throogh  which  the  Jews  could  be  easily 
reached,  was  also  remoyed.  The  sad  and  calamitous  results  naturally  followed,  from 
which  the  lover  of  mercy,  justice,  and  humanity  sorrowfully  turns. 

Ob8,  13.  This  enables  us  to  dispose  of  the  hisfcorical  inaccnracy  of  those 
who,  overlooking  the  causes  of  decline  mentioned,  tell  us  that  the  decrease 
of  Chiliasm  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Pauline  Theology  superseding  the 
Petrine  or  Johannine.  Learned  disquisitions,  abounding  with  mere  asser- 
tion, are  given  on  this  point ;  but  to  sustain  this  philosophical  conceit,  it 
is  requisite  to  close  the  eyes  to  well-known  facts  tliat  utterly  disprove  the 
theorv.  It  is  a  cleverly  contrived  plan  to  throw,  if  possible,  an  apostolic 
viantU  over  a  later  broached  theory  of  the  Kingdom. 

This  cannot  be  true,  since  (as  has  already  been  shown)  hofh  Paul  and  Peter  taught  Ubt 
same  coTenants  and  promises,  the  basis  of  Chiliasm,  and  confirmed  ^e  same  hope  by 
numerous  utterances  ;  since  such  a  position  takes  it  for  granted  (there  being  no  proof) 
that  there  is  a  conflict  doctrinaUy  between  Paul  and  Peter,  the  one  bringing  forth  doc- 
trine more  suited  to  Grecian  culture,  and  the  other  doctrine  more  adapted  to  Jewiish ; 
since  the  Fathers,  East  and  West,  taught  Chiliasm  and  were  utieriy  unaware  of  the  modem 
notion  of  such  a  conflict  or  contemplated  substitution.  Neander,  himself  too  strongjj 
attached  to  this  theory  and  often  pressing  it  to  an  extreme  to  favor  his  pet  development 
theory,  comes  nearer  to  the  truth  and  the  facts  as  they  existed,  when  he  traces  the  causes 
of  this  decline  to  the  allegorical  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  hostility*  to  Mom. 
tanism.  No  writer  can  do  justice  either  to  the  early  Fathers  who  were  Chiliasts,  or  to 
the  real  causes  which  affected  Millenarian  doctrine,  who  ignores  how  the  Abrahamic  sad 
Davidic  covenants  were  comprehended  and  embraced  in  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  fty 
lohai  means  they  were  eUminated  or  spiritualized. 

Obs,  14.  The  abuse  that  this  doctrine  received  undoubtedly  alienated 
the  minds  of  some  who  were  not  able  to  discriminate  between  the  true  and 
the  false,  or  who  associated  doctrine  with  the  personal  character  of  its  ad- 
vocates instead  of  determining  it^  truthfulness  oy  Holy  Writ.  Bh.  Newton 
(On  Proph,,  Dis.  25)  observes:  "This  doctrine  grew  into  disrepute  for 
various  reasons.  Some,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  writers  have  debased  it 
with  a  mixture  of  fables ;  they  have  described  the  Kingdom  more  like  a 
sensual  than  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  thereby  they  have  not  only  exposed 
themselves,  but  (what  is  innnitely  worse)  the  doctrine  itself  to  contempt 
and  ridicule.  It  hath  suffered  by  the  misrepresentations  of  its  enemies, 
as  well  as  by  the  indiscretion  of  its  friends  ;  many,  like  Jerome,  have 
charged  the  Millenarians  with  absurd  and  impious  opinions  which  they 
never  held  ;  and  rather  than  they  would  admit  the  truth  of  the  doctrine, 
they  have  not  scrupled  to  call  into  question  the  genuineness  of  the  book 
of  Revelation/'  etc.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  fact  that  Chiliasts 
also  belonged  to  various  already  arising,  and  antagonistic,  parties  had  a  de- 
cided influence  with  many  in  rejecting  the  doctrine^  as  e.g.  the  Montanists, 
the  Apollinarians,  etc. 

The  candid  student,  however,  weU  knowing  both  how  true  doctrine  may  become  allied 
with  error  and  how  men  may  be  charged  with  error  when  innocent  of  the  same,  wiU  care- 
fully consider  such  a  point  in  all  its  bearings  before  deciding.  To  do  this  properly 
respecting  the  charge  of  Montanism,  preferred  against  Tertullian,  it  would  be  well  not 
only  to  notice  what  enemies  have  said  on  the  subject  but  also  friends.  The  exeeUent 
remarks  of  Neander,  Lee*s  His.  of  Movdanism,  Brooks's  statement,  and  others,  are  worthy 
of  attention.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  men,  under  the  inifluence  of  personal  feel- 
ing and  passion,  allied  this  doctrine  with  that  which  is  erroneous,  others,  through  whom 
the  orthodox  church  is  properly  traced  by  every  Church  historian,  held  to  this  Kingdom 
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in  its  strictly  covenanted  form,  excluding  the  idea  of  sensualism  or  corruption,  and 
teaching  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  blessings  in  it.  Dr.  Sciss,  Ap.  Note  E.,  p.  335,  etc., 
of  L(wi  Times  gives  an  interesting  detail  of  **  Millenarian  views  of  the  spirituality  of 
Christ's  Kingdom,"  quoting  from  Irensaus,  Justin,  Melito,  and  Tertullian,  to  show  that 
they  did  advocate  **  spiritual  good  as  a  leading  charaderistic  of  the  ICmgdoin  to  come,'*  and 
then  gives  Dr.  Gresw ell's  testimony,  directing  attention  also  to  the  spiritually-minded 
men  who  have  hitherto  received  it,  and  concluding  by  exposing  the  art  which,  as  Hartley 
says,  some  men  have  of  bringing  truth  into  disrepute,  as  follows  :  **  Among  the  many 
arts  practised  in  order  to  bring  any  truth  into  discredit,  none  is  more  popular  than  that 
of  euibiting  it  to  public  view  joined  wUh  the  absurd  tenets  of  some  that  have  espoused 
it,  and  which  is  not  improperly  called  dressing  up  truth  in  afooCs  coat  on  purpose  to  make 
it  ridiculous  ;  and  this  often  succeeds  with  the  undisceming  vulgar,  who  judge  only  by 
the  outward  appearance  of  things. "  These  tactics  were  practised  in  old  times  by  Origen, 
Jerome,  Eusebius,  and  others,  and  they  are  repeated  in  modem  times  by  a  Corrodi, 
Stuart,  Sanborn,  Seyffarth,  Briggs,  and  a  host  of  others.  It  has  prejudiced  thousands 
against  us  then  and  now,  who  failed  to  see  the  lack  of  candor,  honesty,  and  justice  in  the 
unschoUtrly  procedure.    No  doctrine,  however  precious,  but  can  be  thus  caricatured. 

Oba.  15.  The  prophetical  teaching,  in  explanation  of  certain  prophecies, 
engrafted  upon  the  apostolic  and  quite  early  Chiliasm,  had  its  weight  in 
detaching  many  from  the  doctrine,  forgetting  that  the  elucidation  of  de- 
tails  or  the  opinions  of  fallible  men  respecting  the  manner  of  fulfilment, 
could  not  possibly  affect  the  grand  outlines  or  the  heart  of  the  doctrine, 
because  the  former  proceed  from  men  liable  to  mistake,  but  the  latter  is 
fixed,  irrevocably  in  the  oath-hound  covenant  and  the  predictions  resulting 
from  the  same.  Thus,  to  illustrate  :  many  writers  have  shown  that  the 
Chiliasts,  more  or  less,  down  to  Constantino's  conversion  thought  that 
Bome  would  bo  the  seat  of  the  Antichrist  and  the  Boman  power  would  be 
destroyed.  This  was  widely  circulated,  and  finally  became  a  part  of  the 
Chiliastic  creed,  impressed  by  persecution  and  the  hope  of  deliverance,  and 
was  so  regarded  by  its  opponents.  Now  the  prophecy  as  believed,  instead 
of  being  verified,  seemed  to  be  utterly  vain  and  idle  when  the  Empire 
became  professedly  Christian.  The  result  was,  that  the  failure  of  a  portion 
of  the  Chiliastic  scheme,  as  then  entertained,  was  deemed,  without  examina- 
tion, to  be  sKj^cient  proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  every  other  part,  and  the 
whole  was  rejected. 

Precisely  as  men  do  tcr-day.  Because  Bengel,  Gumming,  or  Baxter,  or  some  others  in 
the  explication  of  some  prophecies,  have  made  prophetic  statements  which  time  has 

S roved  to  be  mistaken  ;  because  Flemming,  Parous,  Wood,  and  others  misapprehended 
ates  and  events,  the  whole  doctrine  is  rejected  with  ridicule  and  laughter,  just  as  if  the 
doctrine  depended  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  precise  time  of  Uie  Advent  or  the 
course  of  certain  events,  and  not  upon  the  solemnly  covenanted  Word  given  with  precise- 
ness  and  unmistakable  distinctness.  Good  men  may  indeed  be  mistaken  in  detaUs  or  in 
the  exact  order  of  events,  or  in  the  application  of  prophetical  time  und  announcements, 
owing  to  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  yet  all  this  does  not  affect  thefounda» 
iion  of  our  doctrine,  which  stands  imbedded  in  *^  <Ae  everlasting  covenant,'*  *Uhe  sure  mer- 
eies  of  David." 

Obs.  16.  The  opposition  that  Chiliasts  maintained  against  various  errors 
and  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture,  excited  hostility  against 
them,  and  contributed  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  doctrine. 

In  this  discussion  it  is  important  for  the  student,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  early  Chiliasts,  of  their  doctrine,  and  of  the  opposition  excited,  to  notice  whom  they 
doctrinally  opposed.  This  has  been  candidly  done  by  the  researches  of  Neander  (who 
clears  them  from  unjust  charges  imposed  by  later  enemies)  and  others,  but  a  saccinct 
statement  is  stiU  needed.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  a  passing  remark  on  a 
number  may  be  illustrative  of  our  meaning.    The  Chiliasts  opposed  the  Ebionists,  the 
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ultra,  extreme  Jewish  sects,  mainly  on  the  ground  because  the  latter  denied  the  pecul- 
iar, distinctive  person  of  Christ  demanded  to  fnlfil  the  Ahrahamic-Dayidic  Kingdom. 
They  combated  all  who  were  tenacions  of  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial, 
abrogated  throogh  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Church.  They  opposed  the  Oriental 
Theosophists  because  they  spiritualized  the  letter  entirely  away,  thus,  among  other 
things,  rendering  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenants,  as  they  read,  impracticable.  They 
resisted  what  is  ctdled  by  some,  **  The  Aristocratic  element,"  as  manifested  in  various 
Gnostic  systems,  the  incorporation  of  Platonic  and  Oriental  ideas,  the  combinations  of 
false  reasoning  and  a  subtle  philosophy  in  so  far  as  they  denied  a  literal,  grammatical 
interpretation  of  Scripture  (especially  of  the  covenants),  and  a  divine  and  supreme 
authority  of  Holy  Writ.  They  materially  aided  in  rooting  out  Cerinthianism,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  Christology  contradicted  by  the  covenants,  but  by  reason  of  its  un- 
biblical  (if  correctly  reported,  being  dependent  on  later  and  hostile  testimony)  Ghiliasm. 
seeing  that  none  of  the  Fathers  favored  such  a  sensual  system.  They  contradicted  vari> 
ous  forms  of  doctrine,  having  its  advocates  as  e.g.  the  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  the  disbelief  in  the  future  glorification  of  the  body,  the  rejection  of  the  final 
removal  of  the  curse  and  of  evil,  the  inherent  eternal  evil  of  nature,  the  unbelief  in  the 
restitution  of  all  things,  etc.  They  withstood  the  Basilideans  owing  to  its  Christology 
and  to  its  giving  to  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  man,  the  race,  and  creation,  a  fonn 
different  from  that  specified  in  the  prophetical.  They  resisted  the  Satuminians  with 
their  denial  of  a  real  body  to  Christ,  their  notions  of  the  Kingdom  and  way  of  life. 
They  combated  the  Marcionites,  the  Bardesenites,  Tatianites,  Valentinians,  Oaipocia- 
tians,  Origenists,  besides  others  who  were  regarded  as  heretics.  They  resisted,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  gross  materialism,  and,  on  the  other,  an  encroaching;  Idealism.  It  appears, 
from  these  contests  and  the  faithful  devotion  to  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity,  that 
the  Chilieusts  were  esteemed  as  strictly  orthodox.  This  honorable  feature  is  given  to 
them  both  by  enemies  and  friends — even  their  most  violent  opponents,  as  Origen,  Diony- 
sius,  Jerome,  and  others,  do  not  deny  their  crthodixty.  Indeed,  after  the  dec&rations  of 
Irenesus  and  Justin,  that  those  who  were  exactly  orthodox  held  to  our  doctrine  ;  after  the 
continuous  line  of  Fathers  through  whom  the  Christian  Church  is  traced,  it  would  be  bath 
unsafe  and  unjust  to  give  them  any  other  position.  But  all  this  necessarily  created 
opposition  .against  them,  and  as  this  resistance  finally  accorded  with  the  prevailing 
adopted  Alexandrian  infiuence,  various  parties  united  in  decrying  them  and  in  treating 
their  doctrine  with  contempt.  The  manner  in  which  the  primitive  doctrine  was  grad- 
ually crushed  reminds  us  of  the  parasite  in  Cuba  or  India,  which  enfolds  and  strangles 
the  life  out  of  the  lofty  tree.  The  tiny,  silken  threads  grew  into  strong  compressiTe 
cables  and  trunks  encompassing  the  hapless  victim,  until  he  yielded  to  the  long  aocumii- 
lating  pressure. 
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Proposition  77.  The  docti^ne  of  the  Kingdom^  as  held  by  the 
eaHy  churchy  was  filially  almost  exterminated  under  tJie  teach- 
ing  and  power  of  the  Papacy. 

This  is  so  plain  a  historical  fact  that  it  needs  no  special  evidence 
to  sustain  it.  Eoman  Catholic  writers,  ecclesiastical  historians, 
and  others,  have  repeatedly  recorded  the  statement,  and  no  denial 
of  it  has  ever  appeared. 

Rome,  once  Chiliastic,  became  intensely  Anti-Chiliastio.  Renan,in  the  Second  Leo.  of 
the  Four  recently  delivered  in  London  (at  the  request  of  Dean  Stanley)  on  early  Church 
History,  declares  that  the  chnrch  at  Rome  was  of  Jewish- Christian  foundation,  direcUy 
sprung  from  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  strongly  attached  to  MiUenarianism.  The  reasons 
for  the  change  have  been  already  presented  in  detail.  The  writer  on  ** Revelation'*  in 
M'Clintock  &  Strong's  Oydop.  (and  who  cannot  be  charged  with  Chiliastic  sympathies) 
thus  candidly  says  :  **  Immediately  after  the  triumph  of  Gonstantine,  the  Christians, 
emancipated  from  oppression  and  persecution,  and  dominant  and  prosperous  in  their 
turn,  began  to  lose  their  yivid  expectation  of  our  Lord's  speedy  Advent,  and  their  spirit* 
nal  conception  of  His  Kingdom,  and  to  look  upon  the  temporal  supremacy  of  Christianity 
as  a  fulfilment  of  the  promised  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  Roman  Empire,  become 
Christian,  was  regarded  no  longer  as  the  object  of  prophetic  denunciation,  but  as  the  scene 
of  a  Millennial  development^**  with  which  comp.  Prof.  Bush's  "^MiU.**  If  there  is  any  pro- 
priety and  force  in  the  position  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  in  the  reasoning  of  Bellar- 
mine,  Bossuet,  Mohler,  and  others,  that  tradition  should  be  authoritative  with  Scripture  in 
deciding  doctrine,  then  surely  the  traditions  of  the  first  centuries  ought  to  have  made, 
by  their  overwhelming  weight,  the  Romish  Church  Chiliastic.  But  in  this  case  ambi- 
tion, pride,  conscious  power,  the  possession  of  honors  and  wealth,  etc.,  override  tradi- 
tion, as  they  often  have  done  Scripture  (comp.  Obs.  4).  Chillingworth's  reasoning  on 
this  remains,  and  ever  will  remain,  unanswerable, 

Obs.  1.  The  Papacy  has  been  ever  hostile  to  our  doctrine,  owing  to  the 
Chiliastic  opposition  to  its  pretensions,  its  provisions  looking  to  futnrity, 
its  hierarchical  endowments,  corruptions,  and  bold  assumptions  of  being 
the  promised  Kingdom.  The  early  Millenarians,  without  exception,  re- 
garded the  Boman  Empire  and  the  rising  Papacy  with  distioist  because  of 
their  belief  that  the  Antichrist  would  in  some  way  or  form  be  identified 
with  one  or  the  other.  Before  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  the  Empire 
was  the  object  of  suspicion  ;  after  the  union,  while  the  belief  was  still  con- 
tinued respecting  Rome,  men  began  to  surmise,  as  the  hierarchical  tenden- 
cies were  more  and  more  developed  in  the  increasing  power  of  the  Bishops 
of  Rome,  that  those  Bishops  themselves  were  paving  the  way  for  the 
Roman  Antichrist.  This  opinion  was  strengthened  by  the  conduct  of 
some  of  the  Popes,  so  that  they  were  plainl;^  designated  either  as  Anti- 
christs or  forerunners  of  the  Antichrist.  This  view,  of  course,  would  be 
offensive  to  the  heads  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  naturally  resulted  in 
their  decrying  Chiliasm  and  condemning  it  as  derogatory  to  the  honor  of 
the  church.  Pride,  dignity,  ambition,  power,  could  not  tolerate  a  view 
which,  necessarily  brought  with  it^  expressed,  or  even  implied,  reproach^ 
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Varions  writers  have  expressed  this  as  follows  :  Bh.  Newton  (On  Proph.,  Dis.  25) 
remarks  :  **  Wherever  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  hayo  extended, 
she  hath  endeavored  by  cdl  means  to  discredit  this  doctrine  ;  and,  indeed,  not  without 
sufficieut  reason,  this  Kingdom  of  Christ  being  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Antichrist."  Dr.  Burnett  {Theory  of  the  Earth,  vol.  2,  p.  193),  after  showing  how  the 
Romish  church  discountenanced  the  doctrine,  and  that  he  never  met  with  a  Popish 
doctor  who  regarded  it  with  favor,  concludes  :  **  The  Millennium  being  properly  a 
reward  and  triumph  for  those  who  come  out  of  persecution,  such  as  have  lived  always 
ji  pomp  and  prosperity  can  pretend  to  no  share  in  it  or  benefit  by  it.  This  has  made 
the  church  of  Rome  have  always  an  iU  eye  upon  this  doctrine,  because  it  seemed  to  have  an 
ill  eye  upon  her.  And  as  she  grew  in  splendor  and  greatness,  she  eclipsed  and  obscared 
it  more  and  more,  so  that  U  would  have  been  lost  out  of  the  vxjrld  as  an  obsolete  error, 
if  it  had  not  been  revived  by  some  of  the  Reformation.  *'  Cox  (A  MiUenarian*s  Answer,  p. 
43)  says  :  **  The  grand  chasm  in  the  history  (of  Chiliasm)  seems  to  be  those  awful  cen- 
turies of  Homers  supremacy,  when  almost  every  truth  was  hidden.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
parasites  of  Constantine,  like  Ahab's  Zedekiah,  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  the  2l8t  and 
22d  chapters  of  Revelation  were  fulfilled  in  his  time.  Thus  did  Satan  mimic  the  King- 
dom God  had  promised,  and,  as  one  has  well  observed,  constitute  the  Pope  his 
Melchisedec,  his  high  priest  to  rule  over  the  nations. "  Brooks  {EL  Proph.  Jnierp.,  p. 
61)  writes  :  **  When  the  Christian  Bishop  of  Rome  came,  in  progress  of  time,  to  be 
elevated  to  the  high  rank  which  he  attained  under  the  papacy,  the  inconvenience  of 
explaining  Rome  to  be  the  capital  city  of  the  Antichrist  and  the  'Babylon*  and 
*  Harlot '  of  the  Apocalypse,  was  more  sensibly  feli  than  ever  ;  because  it  could  not  be 
asserted  without  giving  occasion  for  the  very  obvious  conclusion,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  would  some  day  apostatize,  together  with  the  church  in  general  over  which  he 
was  the  head.  AccorcUn^y,  from  the  time  of  Justinian,  efforts  were  both  openly  and 
clandestinely  made  to  get  rid  of  the  doctrine  altogether,  by  removing  or  corrupting  the 
evidence  in  its  favor,  or  by  affixing  to  it  the  stigma  of  heresy."  Seiss  (Last  Times,  p. 
246-7)  declares  :  *'  It  is.  a  sad  fact,  however,  that  from  the  fourth  century  until  the 
sixteenth,  this  doctrine  gradually  lost  its  hold  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  professed 
Christians,  and  went  down  into  almost  absolute  neglect.  But  with  it  went  down  the  great 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  nearly  everything  that  is  distinguishing  in  gospel 
religion.  It  fell  only  as  Popery  arose  ;  and  it  is  only  as  it  rises  again  that  Popery  shall 
shrink  and  quail.  8o  long  as  men  think  they  see  and  hear  Christ  in  the  Pope  and 
believe  that  they  are  worshipping  and  honoring  Christ  by  serving  and  obeying  hier- 
archies regarded  as  jure  divino^  we  need  never  expect  them  to  believe  that  Christ  ^^ll  ever 
reign  here  in  person.  The  two  ideas  are  fundamentally  antagonistic  If  Christ  is  Him- 
self to  reign  here  in  universal  empire,  He  has  not  given  that  Empire  into  the  bands 
of  a  vicar  ;  and  if  He  has  made  the  Pope  the  supreme  Lord  of  the  world,  it  is  settled 
that  He  will  never  reign  here  otherwise  than  by  the  Pope.  Either  proposition  confutes 
the  other.  The  two  cannot  live  together.  And  this  puts  into  our  hands  the  key 
to  the  true  explanation  how  the  church  has  come  to  lose  sight  of  the  primitive 
and  apostolic  faith  upon  this  subject.*' 

Obs.  2.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  ease,  the  Chiliastic  Kingdmn  of  the 
Abrahamic-Dayidic  covenant  as  taught  by  the  Fathers,  the  hope  in  the  con- 
stantly expected  Advent  of  Jesus  to  establish  such  a  Kingdom,  the  antici- 
pated struggle  with  an  Antichrist  in  ecclesiastical-political  power,  the  view 
entertained  respecting  the  church  as  a  struggling,  tried  body  awaiting 
deliverance  and  triumph  alone  through  the  personal  Advent  of  tne  Messiah 
— these  prevented  BJS^irmg  prelates  and  the  ambitious  learned  from  indors- 
ing it.  It  was  an  easy  matter,  by  adopting  the  Ori^enistic  interpretation 
of  several  senses,  to  reject  the  covenant^  restored  Davidic  throne  and 
Kingdom  under  a  personal  Messiah,  and  to  substitute  in  its  plac«  an  exist- 
ing Kingdom  under  the  rule  of  appointed  hierarchs,  and  claim  that  in 
and  through  them  Christ  was  already  reigning  in  His  promised  Kingdom. 
This  caricature  of  the  Messiah's  Kingdom  was  varnished  over  by  the  most 
laudatory  and  fulsome  language  (even  applying  to  it  the  predictions  alone 
applicable  to  the  mighty  Theocratic  King)  which  self-interest  and  vain- 
glory could  suggest.     Very  soon,  too,  these  declarations  were  summed  up 
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and  declared  to  be  "  the  voice  of  the  chtirck;^*  the  later  Fathers  supersed- 
ing those  who  preyiously  entertained  Chiliastic  doctrine^  now  so  detractive 
and  humiliating  to  Popish  presumption. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Romanism  pronoonces  only  snch  **  Doctores  Ecclesifle"  who  have 
no  decided  leaning  to  Millenarianism,  leaving  Chiliasts  like  Papias,  etc./ simply  *'  Scrip- 
tores  Ecclesiastici"  (Ueberweg's  His.  PkUos.,  vol.  1,  p.  275).  Those  who  spiritualized 
the  faith  of  the  Primitive  Church  were  in  the  highest  odor  of  sanctity.  Dr.  Pise,  in  the 
Introd.  (p.  7-8)  to  Butter's  (Rom.  Oath.)  Life  of  Jesus  Chrisi,  exalts  the  ancient  Fathers 
as  in  unity  wiih.  Roman  Catholicism  (without,  however,  intimating  how  the  more  ancient 
in  many  points  disagree,  as  abundantly  shown  by  Barrow,  ChiUingworth,  Cumming, 
etc.),  and  then,  by  way  of  contrast,  points  out  how  Luther,  Calvin,  Melanchthon,  Peter 
Martyr,  Beza,  Dudith,  etc.,  depreciate  them  (without  noticing  that  they  mainly  objected 
against  the  later  who  departed  the  most  from  the  Primitive  doctrine,  and  that  they 
received  them  when  in  accord  with  the  Scriptures).  It  is  those  very  **  doctores"  that 
the  Reformers  found  had  departed  the  farthest  from  the  "  old  paths/'  so  that  e.g.  taking 
Jerome,  Luther  {Table  TaUc,  **  Of  the  books  of  the  Fathers,"  en.  135)  remarks  :  "  Jerome 
should  not  be  numbered  among  the  teachers  of  the  Church. "  This  reminds  us  that  this 
Father,  so  eulogized  by  some  of  our  opponents  because  of  his  one  sided  Anti-Chiliasm,  is 
thus  presented  in  "  Tlie  Old  and  New,"  Sep.,  1871,  Art.  **  Jerome,**  which  after  acknowl- 
edging his  merits  in  several  respects,  sums  up  the  **  Jerome  of  quarrelsome  memory"  as 
foUows  :  "  As  supporter  of  the  claims  of  the  rising  Papacy,  as  satirist  of  marriage  and  of 
the  holiest  laws  of  nature,  as  compiler  of  monkish  legends  and  defender  of  monkish 
practices,  as  defamer  of  the  earliest  Christian  Protestantism,  and  apologist  for  the  martyr 
worship  and  paganized  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church,  Jerome  must  be  classed  with 
those  who  have  hindered  the  progress  of  the  race  in  morals  and  religion,"  etc. 

Obs.  3.  When  a  church  arrogates  to  itself  the  great  honor  of  showing 
forth  within  its  borders  the  predicted  millennial  glory  (as  e.g.  Eusebius  and 
others,  dating  its  inauguration  from  Constantine,  or  Augustine  and  others, 
dating  the  same  from  the  First  Advent  of  Christ) ;  when  it  enforces  the 
belief  by  a  toholesdle  appropriation  of  prophecy  without  the  least  regard  to 
its  connection,  covenant  basis,  prospective  attitude,  relation  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  union  with  the  Sec.  Advent,  etc. ;  when  it  hedges  this  around  by  a 
confessional  barrier,  and  calls  for  all  its  membership  to  receive  it  as  the 
truth — theny  especially  when  it  has  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power  under 
its  control  to  covipel  ooedience,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  doctrine,  so  hostile 
to  these  arrogant  assumptions  as  ours,  should  be  hated  and  depressed. 

The  Hierarchy  could  not,  as  a  matter  of  mere  consistency,  receive  the  notion  of  a 
Kingdom  (viz.  :  that  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  in  the  covenanted  TheocraticDavidic) 
which  protested  against  and  condemned  its  substitution.  Hence  Shimeall  {Eschaidogy, 
p.  49)  correctly  observes  :  '*  Then,  too,  the  Popes,  in  after  ages,  discountenanced  Mille- 
narianism,  inasmuch  as  it  mUUated  against  their  anti  christian  usurpation  and  dogma,  that 
the  Millennium  commenced  with  Romish  domination  in  the  church."  Dr.  West  {His, 
Pre-MiR.  Doc.)  says :  "  By  union  of  church  and  state,  and  perversion  of  victory,  the 
foundation  was  laid  in  the  Empire  for  a  carnal  and  a  Satanic  caricature  of  the  Millennial 
Kingdom  6f  Christ  on  earth  before  the  time^a  Millennium  sunk  in  the  gross  material- 
ism and  idolatry  of  a  mediieval,  political,  and  military  Christianity.  By  union  of  Church 
and  State  themartyr  dodrine  itseifwas  martyred,  no  council  resisting,  and  vanished  from 
view  with  the  departing  glory  and  last  remnant  of  a  suffering,  but  pure  apostolic 
church."  How  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  introducing  an  antagonism  of  view 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  Chiliasm,  facilitated  the  overthrow  of  Millenarianism,  is 
also  briefly  noticed  by  Hagenbach,  His.  cf  Doc,  vol.  1,  sec.  139.  Dr.  Fisher,  Art. 
*'Mia.**  M'Clintock  &  Strong's  Oydop.,  although  a  Post-MiU.,  most  candidly  says  :  *'  It 
(the  MiU.  doctrine)  was  stiU  common,  however,  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  himself  was 
one  of  its  opponents.  But  gradually  the  tenet  which  had  so  widely  prevailed  became 
obnoxious  and  proscribed.  One  great  reason  of  this  remarkable  change  of  sentiment  is 
to  be  found  in  the  altered  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Church."  The  latter,  he  re- 
marks, led  to  the  idea  of  bringing  the  world  into  subjection  to  the  Church.  It  is  the 
just  view  of  many  that  Constantine's  conversion  and  the  results  were  not  productive  of 
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good.    In  addition  to  writers  quoted,  see  Stanley's  Lift  cf  Arnold^  toI.  1,  p.  62,  Mackin- 
non's  His.  of  Civ.,  vol.  1,  p.  77,  etc. 

Obs,  4.  Chillingworth  {Works,  Dis.  5) — of  whom  Prof.  Bush  declares, 
"  Gerfcainly  there  are  few  persons  more  competent  to  pronounce  on  the 
fact" — maKes  a  strong  argument  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  its  refus- 
ing to  accept  of  our  aoctrine  when  professing  to  receive  by  tradition  the 
pure  doctrines  of  the  primitive  and  apostolic  age.  He  conclusively  proves 
the  generality  of  the  doctrine  entertained  ;  that  for  some  time  it  was  un- 
contradicted ;  that  all  the  Fathers,  East  and  West,  held  it ;  that  they  pro- 
fessed not  only  to  teach  it  ^^  as  doctors  but  as  toitnesses  y*  that  it  wse 
esteemed  as  an  "  apostolic  tradition^'  received  by  persons  in  personal  com- 
munication  with  apostles  and  elders  ;  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  faith  of 
orthodox  believers  ;  and  then,  in  the  light  of  all  this  accumulated  evidence, 
argues  that,  in  this  matter  at  least,  the  Koman  Church  "  has  grossly  falsijied 
the  creed  of  antiquity,  inasmuch  as  there  la  ample  evidence  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Chiliasts  was  actually  the  Catholic  faith  of  more  than  one  century." 
Bowers  {His,  Popes),  in  his  life  of  Damasus,  takes  the  same  ground,  for, 
after  describing  the  Millenarian  doctrine  and  its  extent,  he  remarks : 
**  And  yet  such  a  doctrine  is  fiow  rank  heresy  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  But, 
by  declaring  it  such,  have  they  not  overset  their  own  svstem,  which  places 
tradition  upon  a  level  with  the  canonical  books  of  the  Scripture?  Can 
they  allege  a  more  ancient  tradition,  OJie  more  'universally  received,  or 
equally  countenanced  by  Scripture,  in  favor  of  the  many  traditional  articles 
of  faith  which  they  have  obtruded  upon  the  world  ?  Papias  declares  he 
received  the  above-mentioned  doctrine  of  those  who  had  learned  it  imme- 
diately  of  the  apostles.  If  such  a  tradition  be  rejected  as  false,  what  other 
has  a  right  to  be  admitted  as  true?** 

Judge  Jones  (Essays  on  the  Ckmi.  of  the  Kingdom^  Ess.  5),  after  declaring  ''  that  the 
system  of  Popery,  moi'ally  speaking,  could  not  have  been  established,  except  upon  the 
yirtual  or  practical  denial  of  this  very  doctrine,"  remarks  :  **  Hence  it  is  that  while  most 
Romanists  have  treated  the  doctrine  as  a  heresy,  others  feeling  their  traditions  must 
fail,  if  Papias,  Irenaeus,  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  and  their  contempo* 
xaries,  should  be  denounced  as  heretics,  endeavor  to  escape  the  dilemma,  by  making  a 
distinction  between  what  these  fathers  have  said  in  the  name  of  the  church,  and  hare 
delivered  as  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  what  they  choose  to  consider  their  per> 
sonal  opinions  and  conjectures.  Some  of  them  trace  the  doctrine  to  certain  passages 
in  the  Apocalypse,  which  they  suppose  these  fathers  misinterpreted  ;  while  others 
affirm  that  they  borrowed  it  from  Plato.  The  answer  given  by  Chillingworth  to  this 
mode  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  i.9  conclusive,* '  It  may  be  here  observed  (what  Jones, 
Cox,  and  many  others  have  noticed)  that  it  is  not  only  the  church* of  Home  that  is,  in 
view  of  its  organization,  ambitious  projects,  etc.,  hostile  to  our  doctrine,  but  this  ap- 
plies to  all  those  religious  bodies  having  *'  a  High-Church"  tendency,  and  making  much 
of  **  tradition"  (as  e.g.  Episcopalian  High  Churchism,  Mercersburg  Theology,  Pusey- 
istic  party,  ultra  Symbolical  Lutheranism,  etc.),  which  teUs  us,  vnth  insidious  and 
subtle  reasoning,  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  past  faith  of  the  Churek, 
and  yet  which,  with  all  its  professed  churchliness,  obstinately  and  utterly  discards 
this  once  generally  received  faith  of  the  church.  The  same  is  true,  in  sadness  we  write  it, 
of  all  churches  that  are  highly  prospered  in  extension,  wealth,  and  influence  (except- 
ing alone  individual  members,  who  have  faithfully  entered  their  protest),  to  whom 
our  doctrine  is  unwelcome  for  reasons  already  sufficiently  assigned.  Ruling  in  an 
existing  Kingdom,  it  does  not  suit  the  spirit  and  aims  of  a  multitude  to  receive  a 
doctrine  which  necessarily  is  humbling  and  derogatoxy  to  their  pretensions  and  predic- 
tions of  the  future. 

Obs.  5.  It  may  then  be  briefly  stated  as  a  self-evident  fact,  that  the  entire 
spirit  and  aim  of  the  Papacy  is  antagonistic  to  the  early  church  \\ew. 
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being  based  on  coveted  ecclesiastical  and  secular  power,  on  extended  juris- 
diction lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  Primate.  When  episcopal  palaces  with 
their  palatial  endowments  were  erected  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Emperors ;  wlten  the  rulers  of  the  church  enjoyed  the  rich  vestments, 
emoluments,  and  honor  of  office ;  when  magniticent  churches,  with  altars 
and  walls  adorned  and  enriched  by  the  costly  gifts  of  its  devotees,  were 
built  all  over  the  Empire ;  when  ambitious  men,  under  the  cloak  of  an 
established  Messianic  Kingdom,  formed  the  idea  of  a  universal  govern- 
ment ;  when  men  addicted  to  pleasures  tasted  the  enjoyments  afforded  by 
rich  revenues  and  the  servile  honor  paid  to  them  by  the  multitude  ;  when  a 
system  was  founded  which  decided  that  the  reign  of  the  saints  had  already 
l>egun — that  the  Bishop  ol  Bome  ruled  on  earth  in  Christ's  place ;  that  the 
deliverance  from  the  curse  would  only  be  effected  in  the  third  heaven ; 
that  in  the  church,  as  a  Kingdom,  there  was  ''  an  aristocracy"  to  which 
unhesitating  obedience  must  bo  rendered  ;  that  the  prophetical  announce- 
ments respecting  Messiah^s  Kingdom  were  fulfilling  in  Komish  predomi- 
nance, splendor,  and  wealth :  that  the  rewarding  and  elevation  of  saints 
was  not  dependent  upon  the  oec.  Advent,  but  upon  the  power  lodged  in  the 
existing  Kingdom,  etc.,  etc. — tJien  it  was  tliat  Chiliasin,  so  distasteful  and 
obnoxious  to  these  claims  and  doctrines,  fell  beneath  the  powerful  and 
world-pervading  influence  exerted  against  it. 

Judge  Jones  {Essays  on  Com.  (f  Kingdom)  observes  :  **  Ungodly  men,  allured  by 
ambition,  and  who  desired  nothing  less  than  the  coming  of  Christ,  got  influence  in  the 
church,  and  they  constructed  a  system,  cTery  part  of  Which  speaks  in  language  not  to 
be  misunderstood,  '  My  Lord  delayeth  his  coming.*'*  See  also  in  the  same  connection 
Lis  remarks,  how  this  is  found,  more  or  less,  in  Protestant  churches.  It  is  a  sad  truth, 
that  our  most  bitter  enemies  are  those  who  are  fostered  by  endowments  looking  to  a  per- 
petuity of  present  agencies,  etc.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  while  Jones  is  correct  in 
specifying  '*  ungodly  men,*'  yet  it  is  also  true  that  many  sincere  and  pious  hearts  were 
drawn,  by  fallacious  reasoning  and  the  trust  that  they  were  aiding  the  truth  and  Christ's 
glory,  in  receiving  and  extending  this  opposition  to  Primitive  doctrine,  position,  and 
usage.  For  we  must  not  forget  that  aside  from  selfishness  and  personal  interest  seriously 
affecting  our  doctrine,  mysticism,  in  all  its  forms,  with  its  higher  inner  light  and  lower- 
ing of  written  revelation  before  spiritual  contemplation,  has  ever  disastrously — in 
Bomanism  and  Protestantism— manifested  Us  scorn  at  Ghiliasm,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  its  devotees.  A  glance  at  church  history  is  decisive,  for  such  men  as  Hilary,  Maiimus, 
Bernard,  John  Scotus  Erigena,  Hildegard,  Francis,  Eckhart,  Tassler,  Thomas  &  Kempis, 
Hollnos,  and  even  such  as  Fenelon,  Pascal,  Madame  Gnyon,  Law,  and  a  multitude  of 
others,  could  not  possibly  accept  our  doctrine,  seeing  that  their  fundamental  principles 
and  their  method  of  interpreting  Scripture  were  utterly  opposed  to  it.  Thus  a  variety 
of  powerful  influences  (comp.  preceding  Prop.)  were  at  work,  hand  in  hand. 

Obs,  6.  The  institution  of  monkery  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  ca,u8- 
ing  the  rapid  decline  of  our  doctrine.  They  formed,  owing  to  their  privi- 
legeSy  numbers,  sanctity,  etc.,  the  most  effective  sXi'ies  in  upholding  rapal 
claims  and  doctrines,  and,  of  course,  in  decrying,  with  the  populace,  all 
antagonistic  utterances.  From  the  fourth  centurv  down,  they  greatly 
moulded  or  impressed  the  sentiments  and  views  of  the  church,  and,  there- 
fore, the  student,  in  estimating  the  causes  leading  to  a  suppression  of  Chil 
iasm,  must  not  forget  to  estimate  the  leverage  exerted  by  monkery. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  monkery,  as  Mosheim,  Neander,  etc.,  have  presented 
their  vast  influence  in  building  up  the  Papacy,  etc.  Yet  It  is  noticeable  that  tne  earlier 
favorers  of  monasticism,  like  Jerome^  while  rejecting  our  doctrine,  were  stiU  unwilling  to 
brand  it  as  a  heresy  ;  tiiis  spirit  of  toleration,  with  increasing  bigotry  and  ignorance, 
flmally  ceased. 
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Obs.  7.  The  authority  of  Councils  in  the  interest  of  hierarchical  tenden* 
cies  materially  aided  in  obscuring  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom.  Indirect- 
ly,  by  exalting  and  confining  the  kingship  of  Christ  to  His  Divine  nature, 
and  correspondingly  lowering  the  human,  forgetting  that  the  covenanted 
kingship  is  given  to  ^^  the  Son  of  Man'^  who  is  ot  tJie  Davidic  lineage. 
This  resulted  mainly  from  the  Arian  and  other  controversies  respecting 
the  natures  of  Christ,  when  one  extreme  led  to  its  opposite.  Directly,  by 
indorsing  the  polity  of  the  church  and  state,  the  ambitious  projects  aiming 
at  universal  power,  and  the  supposed  Kingdom  as  exhibited  under  the 
leadership  of  one  Bishop.  The  decisions  of  Councils  were  finally  elevated 
to  an  eqtuility  with  the  Scriptures^  and  thus  aided  in  crushing  the  doc- 
trine. 

What  these  CoancUs  were  (i.e.  of  what  fallible  persons  composed,  what  indications  of 
weakness,  passion,  bitterness,  etc.)  has  been  ably  and  -satis&ctorily  shown  by  varioas 
writers  (Mosheim,  Neander,  Kill  en,  Stanley,  Jnstin,  etc.,  too  clearly  teach  ua  that  the 
majorities  were  only  too  often  composed  of  bigoted,  fanatical,  and  domineering  prel- 
ates, whose  only  desire  was  to  compel  all  men  to  beliere  in  aU  things  jnst  as  they  did, 
to  exalt  their  church  by  any  means,  eyen  to  the  anathematizing  of  all  who  woold  not 
submit).  After  the  Council  of  Nice,  none  gave  utterance  to  anything  in  sympathy  with 
Chiliasm.  In  the  first  General  Council  of  Nice  (a.d.  325),  being  nearly  related  in  time 
to  the  preceding  Ghiliastic  Fathers,  we  have  the  foUowing  :  in  addition  to  the  definition 
of  the  faith  and  the  canons,  the  Council  set  forth  certain  forms  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine. 
Gelasius  Cysicenus  (His.  Ad,  Con.  Hie.)  has  recorded  the  latter,  and  among  them  is  the 
one  on  the  last  clause  (viz.  :  **  I  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come'*)  of  the  Ificene  Creed.  It  reads  :  **  the  world  was  made  inferior  because 
of  foreknowledge  ;  for  God  foreknew  that  man  would  sin.  Therefore  we  expect  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  the  Epiphany  and  Kingdom 
cf  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jeswt  Christ  then  appearing.  And  as  Dan.  says  (ch.  7  :  18) 
the  saints  of  the  most  High  shaU  take  the  Kingdom.  And  there  shall  be  a  pure  ana  holy  land, 
the  land  of  the  living  and  not  cf  the  dead :  which  David,  foreseeing  with  the  eye  of  ^th, 
exclaims,  1  believe  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living — the  land  of  the  meek 
and  humble.  Blessed,  saith  Christ  (Matt.  5  :  5)  are  the  meek,  for  they  shaU  inherit  the  earth. 
And  the  prophet  saith  (Isa.  26  :  6),  The  feet  cf  (he  meek  arid  humble  shaU  tread  i^on  (V 
This  is  quoted  by  numerous  writers,  such  as  Mede,  Burnet,  Brooks,  Seiss,  Cox,  Hartley, 
Shimeall,  Investigator  of  Proph.,  etc.  Brooks  remarks  that  Dupin,  the  Bomish  his- 
torian, calls  this  into  question,  while  others  of  the  same  church  contend  for  its  correct- 
ness. If  it  is  to  be  received  as  genuine  (as  many  contend,  seeing  that  it  is  to  the  Romish 
interest  to  detract  from  it),  'it  would  appear  that  many,  at  least,  of  the  three  hundred 
bishops  composing  the  Council  were  MUlenarian — ^for  this  statement  is  purely  QiiUasiie — 
and  that  the  influence  and  teachings  of  Lactantius  (who  was  then  an  old  man  and  died 
about  that  time)  and  others  were  not  forgotten.  Let  us  add  :  that  the  extract  is  still 
valuable  in  indicating  how  andenUy  such  expressions  in  the  Creed  which  simply  ex- 
pressed a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  were  understood,  viz.  :  not  necessarily 
to  imply  a  simultaneous  resurrection  of  all  at  one  and  the  same  time.  This  again 
showA,  an  we  shall  argue  hereafter,  that  the  leading  creeds,  as  the  Apostles'  and  Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan,  as  well  as  the  brief  formulas  of  Irenseus  and  TertuUian  (oomp.  note 
to  Murdoch's  Mosheim  His.,  vol.  1,  p.  81,  Harper's  Ed.),  were  in  direct  sympathy  with 
Chiliasm  (over  against  Shedd's,  Sanborn's,  and  others'  statements  to  the  contrary),  seeing 
that  MiUenarians  cordially  embra/xd  the  same,  and  even  thus  tersely  expressed  a  great 
truth  without  entering  inio  details  respecting  the  order  of  the  resurrection.  Besides  this  : 
while  giving  this  as  proof  that  (aside  from  Lactantius  and  others)  at  this  period  Hil- 
lenarian  doctrine  was  not  yet  extinct,  yet,  we  confess,  that'  we  §re  not  great  admirers  of 
a  Council  called  and  presided  over  by  such  a  man  as  Oonstantine,  and  in  which  were  men 
(comp.  Dunn,  Stanley,  KiUen,  etc.)  who  evinced  by  their  conduct  that  they  were  pas- 
sionate and  frail.  Our  doctrine  is  not  based  on  Councils  ;  and  we  do  not  quote  the  latter 
to  give  it  any  authority,  but  only  as  a  historical  fact  bearing  on  Ihe  oomiinuance  of  its 
extent,  at  a  time  when  abuses  came  trooping  in  and  the  doctrines  heretofore  held  were 
beginning  to  fade  before  the  incoming  Hieraroh.  Uhlhorn  (Conflict  of  Chris.  \tUh 
Heathenism,  p.  352)  shows  that  after  the  Church  introduced  hierarchical  tendencies  and 
dreams  of  conquest,  then  **  the  hope  of  the  speedy  Advent,  which  shone  so  brightly  in  the 
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early  day 8^  has  now  become  dimmed/*  and  while  "  the  earlier  period  had  no  thought  of 
any  yictory  hut  that  which  Christ  was  to  bring  at  His  Coming/'  the  chnrch  now  entertained 
hopes  of  victory  over  the  Empire  and  the  world.  This  was  largely  aided  by  Councils, 
aided  and  supported  by  imperial  patronage  and  power.  * 

Obs.  8.  Theology,  under  the  constant  surveillance  of  a  chrxTch  jealous  of 
its  delegated  kindly  aathority,  in  its  more  systematic  arrangements,  was 
entirely  controlled  so  as  to  favor  the  substituted  Kingdom.  We  find,  there- 
fore, in  all  such  works,  running  down  through  the  scholastic  age  to  the 
Reformation,  a  set  apologetic  defence  of  the  Komish  notions  of  the  King- 
dom. Starting  with  the  idea — often  taken  for  granted  as  a  settled  premise 
or  inferred  by  far-fetched  inferences — that  the  Romish  Church  is  the  pre- 
dicted Kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  everything  is  made  to  bend  to  that  theory. 
The  utterances  of  later  Fathers,  the  decrees  of  Councils,  and  the  self-in- 
terested statements  of  Popes  and  Prelates,  are  appealed  to  with  unbounded 
confidence,  just  as  if,  in  so  fundamental  a  matter,  the  fallible  utterances  of 
man  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Scripture  itself  ; — and  as  many  of  these 
thus  quoted  had  been  canonized  by  the  church  they  favored,  their  saint- 
ship  corroborated,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  the  claims  and  doctrines  indorsed. 
To  oppose  such  a  swollen  stream,  yarded  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
devoted  adherents,  was  simply  to  risk  reputation  and  life. 

We  reproduce  the  language  of  a  valued  friend.  Dr.  Seiss,  Last  Times,  p  290,  says  : 
**  I  have  proven  to  you  that  such  (Chiliasti()  were  substantiaUy  the  hopes  of  the  church 
before  Christ  came  as  the  child  of  Mary  ;  tuat  Jesus  and  his  inspired  apostles  spoke  of 
these  hopes  as  deeply  founded  in  the  purposes  and  promises  of  God  ;  that  they  were 
entertained,  preached,  and  gloried  in  by  those  who  received  their  instructions  from 
apostolic  lips,  and  by  the  Luthers,  and  Amdts,  and  Paleys,  and  Baxters,  and  Wesleys, 
and  Halls,  and  Edwardses,  and  Chalmerses  of  the  first  three  hundred  years  of  the 
Christian  Church  ;  that  no  Christian  ever  disputed  them  previous  to  the  time  of 
Origen  ;  and  that  they  are  now  held  and  proclaimed  by  hundreds  and  thousands  among 
the  purest,  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  learned,  and  tiie  most  useful  of  the  children  of 
God  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  How  the  church  came  to  lose  sight  of  these  hopes,  I  have 
also  indicated.  It  was  Popery  that  obscured  them  and  cast  them  into  darkness.  First 
came  Origen*s  fanciful  method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  casting  uncertainty 
upon  the  clearest  statements,  and  introducing  a  way  of  exposition  which  all  men  unite 
in  lamenting  and  condemning.  Then  came  the  desire  to  render  the  Christian  faith 
palatable  to  a  Roman  Emperor,  and  then  to  the  papal  usurper,  leading  to  a  repudiation 
of  a  part  of  the  Bible,  and  the  mutilation  and  interpolation  of  the  writings  of  the 
fathers.  And  thus,  as  the  joint  work  of  Origen's  vagaries  and  the  sycophantic  spirit  and 
corrupt  principles  of  some  who  came  after  him,  a  disposition  was  made  of  these  great 
anticipations  from  which  every  good  man  should  recoil  with  horror.  It  was  a  stroke  of 
Satan  to  cheat  the  Bride  of  Jesus  out  of  her  sublimest  dowry.  To  this  day  the  church 
is  more  or  less  under  the.  influence  of  that  deception.  Nor  can  we  do  duty  to  ourselves 
or  to  the  truth  of  God,  and  yet  patiently  acquiesce  in  a  decision  brought  about  in  a 
way  80  unchristian  and  unwarrantable,  Kay,  I  feel  confident,  that  when  once  we  have/atWy 
examined  this  whole  matter  the  pure  MiUenarian  doctrine  wiU  be  held  and  preached  as 
one  of  the  most  glorious  articles  of  our  most  holy  faith."  So  Dr.  Willis  Lord  {The 
Blessed  Hope,  p.  79)  remarks  :  ''  In  the  Apostolic  and  Primitive  Church  it  is  certain  that 
for  more  tiian  three  centuries  the  Sec.  Coming  of  Christ  was  expected  to  take  place 
before  the  Millennium,  and  that  the  bliss  and  glory  of  that  period  would  flow  from  His 
presence  and  reign.  Especially  was  this  so  while  Paganism  still  held  the  seat  of  power, 
and  the  church  was  despised  and  persecuted.  Most  keenly  did  she  then  feel  the  sorrows 
of  widowhood,  and  long  for  the  return  of  her  absent  Lord.  That  return  would  bring  the 
day  of  her  redemption  and  joy.  When,  however,  Constantine  mounted  the  throne,  and 
the  church  with  him,  her  spirit  and  her  faith  changed.  Favor  with  men,  and  increasing 
flatteries,  honors,  wealth,  and  power,  made  the  world  seem  less  barren,  and  more 
attractive.  Gradually,  but  surely,  the  blessed  hope  gave  way  to  the  power  of  present 
possession  and  enjoyment ;  the  once  desolate  widow  became  elated,  proud,  and  self- 
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sufficient ;  and  she  said  in  her  heart,  '  I  sit  as  a  qneen,  and  shall  have  no  sorrow.*  For 
many  generations,  it  would  have  been  the  dread  of  the  visible  church  to  have  the  Lord  to 
come." 

m 

Obs.  9.  The  historical  fact  that  Millenarianism  was  thas  crashed  is  far 
from  being  dishofiorable  to  us.  Indeed,  we  rather  glory  in  the  occurrence, 
as  indirect  proof  of  the  truthfulness  of  our  position,  seeing  that  as  a  defec- 
tion from  the  truth  was  preaicted  by  the  apostles  to  take  place,  that  Tery 
form  of  doctrine  departed  from — provided  once  generally  held,  and  con- 
tained (even  in  the  literal  sense)  in  the  Word — it  must  be  regarded  as  ap- 
proaching the  nearest  to  sound  doctrine.  The  warnings  specially  given  re- 
specting this  doctrine  in  its  leading  feature  of  the  Sec.  Advent,  etc.,  un- 
mistakably indicate  a  foreseen  denial  of  its  characteristics.  Hence,  we  have 
corroborating  evidence  in  its  favor,  when  we  hear  the  Roman  Catholic 
Baronius  telling  us  :  **  The  figments  of  the  Millenaries  being  rejected  every- 
where,  and  denied  by  the  learned  with  hisses  ajid  laughter,  and  being  also 
put  tinder  the  ban,  were  entirely  extirpated.^ ^ 

The  reader  will  observe  that  if  our  doctrine  had  always  remained  ike  generally  received 
doctrine  of  the  church  it  would  not  meet  the  requirements  of  prediction  respecting  ike 
lack  of  faith  in  Christ's  coming,  the  attitude  of  professed  servants  who  say  that  He 
delayelh  Ifis  coming,  the  abounding  of  unbelief  and  apostasy,  etc.  This  same  Baronius  sayg 
(Bowers,  His.  Popes,  vol.  1,  p.  97)  that  Damasus  condemned  the  Millenarians  in  the 
Council  of  Rome,  a.d.  378.  But  Bowers  shows  that  he  is  wrong,  since  after  that  Council 
**  many  eminent  men  in  the  church  held  it,  and  Sulpicins  Severns  among  the  rest,  iciihofui 
being  deemed  heretics  on  that  score."  Mede,  Brooks,  etc.,  evidently  (saying  that 
Pamasus  condemned  the  Millenarians,  and  Mede,  WorkSy  p.  6o4,  also  says  that  Damasus 
suppressed  the  works  of  Victorinus  and  Sulpicius)  took  this  either  from  Baronius.  or 
from  Lorinus,  the  Jesuit  (Lorinus  in  his  Com.  on  Acts  1  : 6,  refers  to  **  the  he^-esy  of 
CJiiliasmt  which  Pope  Damasus  had  condemned  in  Apollinaris*'),  and  both  Baronius  and 
Lorinus  were  misled  by  the  condemnation  of  Apolllnaris,  who  with  views  that  the 
Pope  reprobated,  also  entertained  Ghiliasm  in  some  of  its  features.  After  looking  over 
all  the  testimony  aAai'able  on  the  subject,  it  is  our  decided  opinion  that  the  suppression 
of  the  doctrine  loas  later  than  the  time  of  Damasus,  and  that  Bower  is  correct  in  his 
opinion.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  Apollinaris  was  not 
condemned  as  a  Chiliast  but  for  other  alleged  error,  and  that  Jerome  (with  whom 
Damasus  was  intimate,  and  who  upheld  and  praised  Damasus)  himself — opposed  to 
Ghiliasm —dare.9  not  condemn  it  as  heresy  (saying  that  **  many  Christians  and  martyrs  had 
affirmed  the  things  (ChiUasm)  which  he  denied  ;  and  that  a  great  multitude  of  Christians 
agreed  in  them  in  his  own  day,  so  that  though  he  could  not  follow  them,  he  could  not 
condemn  thein* ),  which  he  certainly  would  have  done,  or  intimated,  had  the  Bishop,  his 
personal  friend,  decreed  it.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Baronius  is  correct,  that 
we  admit  his  statement  (*'  the  heresy,  however,  loquacious  before,  ujas  silenced  then,  and 
since  that  time  has  hardly  been  heard  of"),  and  that  Damasus,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Council,  suppress dd  Millenarianism.  It  certainly  cannot  be  flattering  to  the  prevailing 
view,  that  this  was  done  by  a  Pope  wiOi  the  character  of  Damasus,  and  by  a  clergy  which 
sustained  the  reputation  given  to  them  at  that  time.*  It  must,  indeed,  be  particularly 
gratifying  to  some  of  our  opponents  that  the  charge  of  '*  heresy  "  preferred  against  us 
comes  from  such  a  source,  so  that  e.g.  Dr.  Hamilton  declares  :  '*  Yet  this  doctrine  of 
the  Chiliasts  was  condemned  by  the  c/mrc/i— since  that  time  all  are  accounted  heroics 
that  maintained  it.''    In  our  reading,  this  charge  has  been  found  repeated  again  and  again 


*  Comp.  e.g.  Bowers.  His.  Popes,  noticing  the  statements  of  Baronius  and  others.  The 
character  of  Damasus  is  very  far  from  being  saintly,  if  we  are  to  credit  Boman  Catholic 
writers.  It  is  a  strange  contrast  to  notice  Jerome's  time-serving  spirit  thus  brought 
out :  Jerome  himself  had  called  Damasus  a  **  virgin  doctor  of  the  virgin  church,"  but 
after  his  patron  was  dead  and  he  had  left  Rome,  "  the  virgin  church"  was  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  "  the  scarlet  vohore,**  and  the  clergy,  into  **  the  senate  of  pharisees.**  A  toler- 
able specimen. 
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by  respectable  writers,  bnt  none  of  them  dare  to  tell  ns  by  what  dass  of  men  this  was 
done,  for  snch  an  exposure  would  blnnt  the  edge  of  their  weapon  and  make  it  recoil 
npon  themselves.  The  fact  is,  that  Millenarians  esteem  it  on  honor  that  their  doctrine 
was  first  suppressed  by  prelates  possessing  the  character,  etc.,  that  history  accords  to  them. 
The  tmth  is,  that  while  our  doctrine  was  obnoxious  to,  and  detested  by,  the  Bishops, 
and  many  of  the  leading  clergy,  through  partisanship,  yet  it  was  not  so  early  authorita- 
tively condemned,  seeing  that  such  a  condemnation  would  involve  a  disastrous  con- 
troversy respecting  the  regular  perpetuation  of  the  church.  The  Bishops  and  Prelates 
were  too  shrewd  to  do  this,  seeing,  as  they  did,  that  this  would  involve  so  many  of  the 
Fathers  that  it  would  be  difficult  and  hazardous,  yea,  impossible,  to  trace  the  true  church 
unless  through  ** heretics,"  Hence  the  cautious  policy  was  adopted,  not  to  condemn  it  in 
any  regular  decree,  but  in  establishing  as  the  faith  of  the  church  its  opposite,  and 
making  all  submit  to  the  latter  as  the  truth.  What  must  we  think,  however,  of  the  spirit 
animating  Prof.  Briggs  {X.  Y.  Evangdistt  1879),  who,  with  evident  relish^  approvingly 
quotes  Baronius*  declarations,  and  eulogizes  the  Popish  doctors,  and  even  praises  the  long 
'*dark  ages"  of  triumphant  Popery,  pronouncing  them  "the  heroic  ages,"  and  then 
wallows  in  the  old  slander  of  associating  Ghiliasm  with  fanatics,  outside  of  **  the 
historic  church.*'     The  scholarly  certainly  cannot  be  influenced  by  it. 

Obs.  10.  Baronius  and  others  have  asserted  that  for  a  long  time  the 
doctrine  was  '*  entirely  extirpated."  This  is  not  strictly  correct.  It  cer- 
tainly was  brought  into  sucn  disfavor  by  a  ruling  Romish  Church  that 
during  **  the  dark  ages,"  down  to  the  Reformation,  it  was  scarcely  known. 
Still  we  have  intimations,  plain  and  decided,  that  it  was  held  by  individu- 
als fas  e.g.  Jerome  mentions  in  his  day,  what  Lorinus,  the  Josuit,  says  of 
Tully  Crispold,  quoted  by  Brooks,  EL  Proph.  Interp.,  p.  60;  comp.  Bernard, 
etc.,  quoted  by  Seiss,  p.  26,  in^  Question  inJEschatology,  etc.),  and,  at  least, 
in  some  of  its  features,  by  the  Vaudois  or  Waldenses,  Albigcnses,  Lollard, 
or  Wickliflites,  and  the  Bohemian  Protestants  (comp.  the  extracts,  some 
of  which  will  hereafter  be  given,  presented  in  Elliott's  Horo  Apoc,  Taylor's 
Voice  of  the  Church,  etc.).  This  testimony  could,  undoubtedly,  be  ex- 
tended, if  we  only  had  the  opinions  of  many  who  fell  under  Romish  con- 
demnation, and  of  whom  it  is  said  that  thej  were  detested  and  rooted  out 
on  account  of  opposition  to  Romish  doctrines.  But  even  if  all  such  in- 
timations were  lacking,  it  would  only  indicate  koto  wide-reaching  the  apos- 
tasy had  grown,  how  fearfully  prediction  on  the  subject  was  verified,  and 
koto  important  it  was  for  the  old  truth  to  be  revived. 

Prof.  Briggs  {K.  Y.  Evangelist,  1879)  exults  in  the  fact  that  "  the  great  churches  of 
Borne,  Alexandria,  and  Asia  Minor  condemned  the  heresy,**  and  that  "  the  consolidation 
of  Christian  faith  in  creed  and  liturgy,  effectually  excluded  Chiliasm  more  and  more 
from  the  church,  until  it  was  banished  for  many  centuries."  Admit  the  crushing  of  our 
doctrine,  and  then  ask  by  whom  was  it  done,  and  how  it  was  accomplished,  and  the 
historical  answer  certainly  cannot  be  flattering  to  our  opponents.  The  period  of  time» 
the  many  centuries,  .when  it  lay  depressed,  is  sufficiently  delineated  by  Romish  and 
Protestant  writers  to  set  aside  the  extravagant  eulogies  bestowed  upon  them  by  Prof. 
B.  in  order  to  sustain  his  bitter  anli-chUiasiic  prejudices.  But  it  does  seem  strange  for 
a  Protestant,  and  a  professed  scholar,  to  so  far  forget  himself,  that,  in  order  to  make  a 
doctrine  odious,  he  will  exalt  those  who  have  been  the  most  unrelenting  persecutors  of  the 
forerunners  of  principles  and  a  liberty  in  which  the  Protestant  Church  to-day  rejoices  ; 
and  to  correspondingly  degrade,  as  unworthy  of  the  least  attention,  men  who  advocated 
those  principles  and  that  liberty,  because  they  held  to  '*  Chiliastio  notions."  Those 
who  opposed  the  encroachments  of  the  Papacy  and  resisted  its  abuses,  are  to  be  derided, 
because  they  said  (D*Aubigne*s  His.  Ref.,  vol.  3,  p.  415)  in  their  helplessness  :  "Let  us 
lift  up  our  heads,  looking  to  the  Lord,  tcho  will  come  and  will  fiot  tarry.**  Individual 
members  of  the  Bomii^  Church,  as  well  as  protesting  communities  outside  of  it,  who 
denounced  hierarchioid  tendencies,  resisted  usurpations,  and  expressed  a  belief  in  a 
speedy  Advent  to  remove  existing  evils  and  introduce  a  Sabbatism,  are  to  be  judged 
only  as  estimated  by  their  cruel  enemies,  because  they  expressed  sentiments  too  much  aUied 
with  the  Chiliastic.    Why  not  go  a  step  farther,  and  include  the  Reformers  themselves,  who 
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also  expressed  such  yiewa,  utterly  antagoniatio — as  we  shall  show — ^io  modem,  WhitbTsn 
theories  of  tiie  MiUennium  ? 

Under  the  preceding  Propositions  reference  has  been  made  to  this  continuation,  and 
Jerome's  statements  respecting  many  holding  it  in  his  day.     Later  on  the  traces  are 
rarer,  nntil  they  cease,  tmless  we  regard  those  testimonies  that  DoUinger  has  giyen  in 
Prophecies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  favoring  Ghiiiasm  in  some  of  their  aspects.     We  pass 
them  by  for  this  reason  :  although  opposed  to  the  Bomish,  general,  view  of  the  MiUen- 
nium, yet  there  is  such  an  admixture  of  error  that  they  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as 
Ghiliastic.     Let  us  e.g.  take  one  of  the  most  noted,  ike  Prophecies  of  Joachim,  and  the 
Evangdium  aitemum  of  the  Fratricelli,  and  these  were  widely  removed  from  the  Primitive 
Chiliasm,  losing  sight  entirely  of  the  specific  covenanted  Theocratic  Kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  which  was  the  idea  of  the  early  Church.    A  brief  mention  of  the  s^eme  enter- 
tained, is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  this  fact.    These  held  that  we  have  had  a  dynasty  of 
the  Father  extending  from  Adam  to  the  First  Advent ;  then  followed  a  dynasty  of  Jesos 
Christ,  lasting  1000  years  or  more  from  that  Advent ;  this  last,  in  which  they  lived,  was 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (golden  age),  which  was  indefinite  or 
limited,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  believer.    A  number  of  views,  hostile  to  the  prevailing 
Augustinian,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  arisen  from  the  remains  of  Chiliastic  b^ef 
still  existing  here  and  there.     Some  of  the  former  advocates  of  the  Papal  doctrine 
renounced  it  for  Chiliastic  views,  as  Le  Pere  Lambert  (a  French  Boman  Catholic 
whose  "  Expositions,"  favoring  a  I^e-Mill.  Advent,  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  reign  of 
Christ,  was  translated  into  German  by  Von  Mayer),  Lacunza  (Ben-Ezra,  a  Spanish  Jew, 
whose  work,  **The  Com.  of  Messiah  in  Glory  and  Majesty,"  was  translated  by  Edward 
Lrving).  John  Baptist  Pagini  (a  BomanCath.  Priest,  in  his  work,  '*  The  End  of  the  World, 
or  the  Sec.  Com.  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ).     The  fact  is  that  some  Boman- 
ists  could  not  drift  so  far  away  from  the  old  landmarks,  but  what  they  would  revive 
sentiments  and  the  idea  of  the  Millenaries,  more  accordant  with  Chiliastic  antecedents 
than  the  Popish  notion,  but  these  feeble  utterances  were  crashed  under  the  weight  of 
Church  authority.     Here  and  there  we  have  intimations  of  the  continued  existence  of 
the  doctrine  even  down  to  the  16th  century.     Thus  e.g.  Appleton*s  Cyclop.,  Art.  JtfoUs 
AmtfrarU,  a  French  Calvinist  theologian,  born  1596,  who  *'  acting  in    concert  witii 
Bichelieu,  aimed  at  a  reconciliation  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  Church,** 
wrote  a  work,  **  Against  the  MiUenarists,' *    Although  knowing  nothing  of  the  contents  of 
the  work,  its  title  implies  that  a  growing  class  must  have  existed,  or  it  would  not  have 
been  issued^    One  thing  is  certain  that  no  union  could  be  effected  between  Protestants 
being  Millenarians  and  Bomanists. 

Obs.  11.  Various  writers  in  tracing  our  doctrine  have,  through  inadver- 
tency or  misapprehension  of  our  belief,  made  the  unscholarly  mistake  of  at- 
tributing a  revival  of  our  faith  to  the  extended  belief  in  the  Advent  of 
Jesus  to  judgment  about  the  year  a.d.  1000  and  succeeding  dates,  and, 
with  evident  relish,  endeavor  to  make  our  system  accountable  for  the 
calamitous  results  (so  graphically  described  by  Mosheim).  But  this  belief 
arose  from  the  Romish  vieto,  and  not  from  Millenarianisfn.  The  proof  is  self- 
evidenty  and  the  least  hwwledge  of  the  facts  will  make  it  apparent  to  every 
one.  The  Augustinian  theory,  so  generally  adopted  by  the  Popish  doc- 
tors, commenced  the  Millennium  with  the  First  Advent  of  Christ,  and  con- 
sequently, in  agreement  with  this  view,  when  the  one  thousand  years,  dated 
from  the  First  Advent,  expired,  Popery,  driven  to  a  conclusion  by  its  own 
adopted  Millennial  theory,  looked  for  the  Coming  to  Judgment,  and,  with 
its  doctrine  of  the  end  of  the  world,  etc.,  for  a  general  destruction  of  all 
sublunary  things.  Now  this 'was  the  opposite  of  Millenarian  views,  which 
made  the  Millennium  future,  to  be  introduced  by  a  resurrection,  and  to  be 
followed  by  a  glorious  restoration  of  all  things.  The  misapplication  of  the 
Millenary  (making  it  Pre-Advent)  and  of  the  Sec.  Advent  (making  it  Poet- 
Millennial)  is  purely  Romish  error,  and,  in  view  of  the  extent  in  which  it 
was  held  and  the  miseries  that  it  entailed^  is  decisive  proof  how  largely 
Millenarianism  had  been  obliterated. 
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This  mistake  has  been  incorporated  in  seyeral  cyolopeedias  (as  Appleton's,  Brit.,  etc.) 
and  also  Millerism  which  lacks  the  purely  Chiliastic  features  of  a  future  MUlennium,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Kingdom,  etc.  (although  the  parties  sprung  from  Millerism  have  in  most 
cases,  as  the  majority  of  Sec.  Adventists,  returned  to  a  more  pure  Chiliastic  doc- 
trine). Writers  against  our  belief  introduce  this  Bomish  observation  derived  from  Au- 
gustinian  teaching,  most  offensively  against  us,  never  regarding  in  the  least  the  numerous 
replies  made  by  us  in  explanation.  In  illustration  :  one  of  the  most  unfair  and  un- 
charitable performances  is  Prof.  Sanborn's  Essay  on  MiUenariana  {Bib.  Sac,  July,  1855), 
in  which  among  other  mistakes  we  are  charged  with  the  extravagances  of  the  middle 
ages  (when  our  doctrine  was  really  buried  under  a  cloud  of  darkness)  introduced  by 
Post-MiUennicUisis,  and  with  the  errors  of  men  who  were  AtUirMiUenarians,  Strange  that 
learned  men,  when  our  doctrine  is  so  accessible  and  history  is  so  plain  in  describing  our 
views  and  that  of  others,  cannot  discriminate  between  our  Fre-MiUennial  position  and 
that  occupied  by  Post>Hillennia]  and  Anti-Millennial  advocates.  We  sometimes  are  almost 
led  to  suspect  that  the  oversight  is  inieniional,  but,  in  charity,  trust  that  it  results 
through  simple  misapprehension.  As  one  (Brookes)  has  well  expressed  it :  "  the  fanatical 
crowds  that  were  so  alarmed  were  not  Pre-Millennialists,  but  Post-Millennialists.' '  Hence 
it  is  unjust  to  burden  us  with  the  vagaries  that  belong,  as  all  history  aiiests,  to  our 
opponents.  As  this  accusation  is  constantly  repeated,  we  append  several  testimonies, 
which  present  the  truth  in  the  matter.  Hagenbach,  His.  cf  the.,  vol.  1,  sec.  202,  quot- 
ing Liicke,  etc.,  shows  that  the  Augustinian  view  adopted  to  avoid  MiJlenarianism  as 
formerly  entertained,  was  the  cause  of  the  expectation  and  commotion.  Dr.  Fisher, 
Art.  **  Mill.,''  M'Clintock  &  Strong's  Cyclop. ,  justly  traces  this  expectation  of  Advent  to 
Augustine's  views,  saying :  '*  As  the  year  of  our  Lord  1000  approached,  it  was  a 
natural  corollary  that  the  judgment  and  end  of  the  world  would  then  occur."  This 
is  true,  because  the  Mill,  was  then  supposed  to  end,  and  the  Popish  ideas  of  judgment 
and  its  results  were  then  to  be  realized.  Compare  Faber's  Inquiry  into  History  and 
Iheol.  cf  the  Anc.  Vallenses  and  Albigenses^  p.  389,  etc.,  Guizot's  Civ,  in  Europe,  p.  95,  and 
the  Arts,  in  Herzog  and  other  cyclops. 
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Proposition   78.  2%^  early  church  doctrine  was  revived  after 
the  Reformation. 

Several  hundred  names,  including  some  of  the  most  eminent, 
learned,  and  pious  in  the  church,  are  given  in  such  works,  as 
Taylor's  Voice  of  the  Churchy  Brooks's  Ml.  Proph.  Iifderpretation^ 
Seiss'sZa^i  Times ^  Elliott's  Hotcb.  Apoc.^  Shimeall's  Eschatology^ 
Cox's  MillenariaTC s  Answer^  Anderson's  Apology^  Time  of  the 
End^  West's  Essay  on  His.  of  Doc.^  and  various  dtners,  embracing 
many  living  after  the  Reformation,  who  again  revived  the  early 
faith  of  the  church  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  stUl  future,  and  to  be 
set  up  at  the  Sec.  Advent. 

The  works  alluded  to  give  many  interesting  extracts  confirmatory  of  the  Ghiliastic 
views  held  at  this  revival  of  the  doctrine.  Bh.  Newton  (jDm.  On  Propk.,  No.  25).  after 
referring  to  the  suppression  of  the  doctrine  through  the  influence  of  Rome,  says  :  "  No 
wonder,  tiierefore,  that  this  doctrine  lay  depressed  for  many  ages  ;  but  it  sprang  up 
again  at  the  Reformation,  and  will  flourish  together  with  tiie  study  of  Revelation." 
Appleton's  Cyclop.,  Art.  **  Mill./'  with  all  its  one-sidedness,  frankly  remarks  :  "The 
Reformation  of  the  16th  century  gave  a  new  impulse  to  Millenarian  views,*'  that  the 
Anabaptist  movement  was  only  a  '*  caricature  of  the  old  Christian  doctrine,"  that  *'  it 
was  preached  with  enthusiasm  by  many  sects  and  theologians  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,"  mentioning  Wiegel,  Comenins,  Jurieu,  Mede,  Bengal,  Oettinger,  Hahn, 
Stilling,  Lavater,  and  also  Hass,  Rothe,  Hofihnan,  Delitzsch,  Kurtz,  Hebart,  Thiersch, 
Nitzsch,  P.  Lange,  Ebrard,  Irving,  Gumming,  and  others,  as  its  advocates  during  this 
period  and  later.  Abbott  and  Conant  {Die.  qf  Rdig.  Knotoledge)  say  :  **  These  views 
(Chiliastic)  may  be  traced  to  the  earliest  history  of  the  church,  and  were  advocated  by 
the  fathers  up  to  the  4th  centuiy.  They  then  declined,  tiU  the  Reformation  gave  ihem  a 
new  impulse^  since  which  time  they  have  prevailed  through  the  entire  church  to  a  large 
extent. 

Obs.  1.  Candor  requires  of  us  to  state  this  peculiarity  attached  to  those 
who  were  thus  Chiliastic.  (1)  Some  held  strictly  to  the  Frimitiye  view,  as 
contained  in  our  argument,  believiDg  only  in  one  Kingdom  (while  acknowl- 
edging the  general  Divine  Sovereignty,  etc.),  still  future,  which  was  to 
accord  with  the  Davidic  covenant  and  related  prophecies.  The  church, 
exceedingly  precious,  was  regarded  as  only  provisional  ja7id  itiiroductory 
to  this  Kingdom.  (2)  Others,  with  a  cordial  faith  in  such  a  future  King- 
dom, also  upheld  a  Kingdom  as  present  existing  in  the  church — a  kind  of 
preltide  to  the  coming  one — tnus  retaining  m  part  the  Ori^enistic  or 
Augustinian  idea.  (3)  Some  declare  for  a  present  Kingdom  in  the  church, 
and  also  for  a  future  one  here  on  earth  at  tne  Sec.  Advent,  but  incorporate 
with  the  latter  mystical  conceptions  or  spiritualizing  deductions  (which  de- 
tract from  the  early  view),  as  e.g.  making  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  invisi- 
ble, retaining  the  Son  of  Man  during  this  period  in  the  third  heaven,  etc., 
thus  violatifig  the  express  terms  of  the  covenant  and  promises.  (4)  Others, 
again,  with  or  without  a  decisive  Church-Kingdom  theory,  have  adopted 
certain  salient  features  of  Ghiliasm  (as  e.g.  the  nearness  of  the  Advent,  the 
restoration  of  all  things,  the  rise  of  the  Antichrist  and  his  destruction  by 
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the  personal  coming  of  Jesus,  the  first  resurrection  literal »  the  Sabbatism, 
etc.),  so  directlj  antagonistic  to  prevailing  views  and  so  much  in  harmony 
with  our  doctrine  that  they  may  be  classed  as,  at  least,  partly  Ghiliastic. 
The  first  three,  and  some  of  the  fourth  class,  reject  the  notion  that  the 
present  dispensation,  in  any  sense,  contained  the  covenanted,  predicted 
Kingdom  of  the  Messiah;  they  all  looked,  however  they  may  regard  the 
church  as  provisional  and  even  an  introductory  reign,  to  the  Sec,  Advent 
for  the  realization  of  the  glorious  Kingdom  as  promised  by  the  prophets, 
as  covenanted  by  God,  and  as  believed  in  by  the  early  church.  This  king- 
dom, pre-eminently  Messianic,  they  all  believed  was  introduced  by  a  per- 
sonal AdveJit  and  a  prior  resurrection  of  the  saints. 

Hence  on  the  great  outlines  they  are  a  nnit,  however  they  may  differ  as  to  detaUs. 
For  they  are  aU  Pre-MUlenariun  in  view,  and  look  to  the  Kingdom  to  be  set  up  here  on 
earth  after  the  See.  Advent  for  the  fulfilment  of  covenant  and  prophecy.  In  a  subject  so 
vast  and  complicated,  it  is  reasonable,  owing  to  human  weakness  and  infirmity,  to  expect 
a  divergence  of  view  as  to  details,  the  order  of  events,  and  the  meaning  of  various  pre- 
dictions. A  greater  divergency  and  antagonism  of  view,  even  pertaining  to  fundamentals, 
exist  among  our  opponents,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  reject  their  views, 
seeing  that  no  doctrine  of  the  Bible  has  escaped  such  treatment.  It  is  therefore  unfair 
to  (as  Brown)  object  to  our  doctrine  because  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  details,  and  conceal  the  greater  differences  prevailing  on  their  own  side.  Besides 
this,  as  our  argument  progresses,  it  wiU  be  shown  that  these  differences  largely  and 
almost  invariably  result  from  a  departure  from  the  oath-bound  covenants  and  the  plain 
grammatical  sense  of  the  Word.  The  truth  is,  that  some  Pre-Millenarians  are  so  largely 
leavened  by  the  prevailing  spiritualizing  interpretations,  that  they  cannot  entirely 
rid  themselves  of  its  influence.  It  is  also  true,  as  the  crudeness  of  the  works  indicate, 
that  some  Pre-MiUenarians,  without  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  have  rushed  into 
print  and  presented  but  a  meagre  and  one-sided  aspect  of  the  doctrine,  utterly  failing  to 
observe  the  force  of  the  fundamenial  covenants. 

Obs,  2.  While  some  of  the  Reformers  entertained  partly  Ghiliastic  views, 
others  expressed  themselves  in  a  way  contradictory  to  pure  Millenarianism. 
But  whatever  their  sentiments,  not  one  of  thmn  believed  in  the  modern  Whit- 
byan  view  of  the  Millennium.  Those  who  were  not  Ghiliastic,  at  least  sup- 
jwrted,  as  we  shall  show,  the  Cliiliastic  position  thus  far,  that  they  did  not 
adopt  the  idea  of  a  Millennium  still  futiire,  to  be  ushered  in  before  the  Sec. 
Advent.  They  were  Augustinian  in  doctrine,  and  utterly  refused  the 
modern  prevailing  doctrine  a^  ant i- Script iiral  and  delusive  (comp.  e.g.  the 
quotations  from  them  under  Prop.  175). 

In  reference  to  the  Reformers  we  give  place  to  no  one  in  deep  respect  for  them  as 
devoted  men  of  the  church,  but  we  have  greater  esteem  for  the  authority  of  Scripture 
vProps.  9  and  10).  The  Reformers,  with  all  their  greatness,  were  fallible,  and  differed 
among  themselves.  Now  it  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
opposition  to  the  Romish  that  when  men  differ  among  themselves  the  question  of  such 
difference  is  to  be  decided  by  an  appeal,  not  to  church  authority,  or  to  the  weight  of 
any  man*s  writings,  but  to  the  Scriptures.  This  was  the  position  of  the  Reformers 
themselves,  and  they  frequently  asserted  that  they  themselves  should  (mly  be  followed  in 
so  far  as  their  views  corresponded  with  the  Scriptures.  They  themselves  acknowledged 
their  liability  to  error  ;  that  many  things  in  the  Bible  were  stiU  obscure  to  them  ;  and 
that  by  study,  prayer,  continued  application,  progress  would  be  made  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  A  pompous  amount  of  quotations  might  be  adduced  from  them  to  sustain 
these  points,  but  we  think  no  one  will  dispute  a  fact  that  is  so  apparent  and  essential 
to  progress.*    For,  if  we  blindly  believe  and  only  believe  what  some  great  and  good  men 

*Comp.  e.g.  Mosheim  Oh.  His.,  vol.  2,  p.  19,  and  Schlegel's  note,  Eurtz*s  Oh.  His., 
vol.  2,  sec.  20,  D*Aubigne's  His.  Ref.,  Schmucker's  Lutheran  Symbols,  and  writings  of 
Auberlen,  Spreoher,  Conrad»  and  a  host  of  others. 
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hare  said,  we  (a)  yield  the  liberty  of  private  judgment  giyen  by  God  ;  (5)  set  np  an 
infallibility  anreoognlzed  by  the  Word  ;  (c)  render  ourseWes  liable  to  error;  (d)  dishonor 
the  doctrinal  position  of  Holy  Writ ;  (e)  remove  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  ;  (/)  and  place  the  writer  whom  we  indorse  in  a  false  position.  Aagnstine  has  so 
happily  and  delicately  expressed  this,  when  he  answered  a  Donatist  who  had  quoted 
the  authority  of  Cyprian  against  him,  that  it  may  properly  be  introduced  as  iUustrative 
of  our  opinion  :  '*  But  now  seeing  that  it  is  not  canonical  which  thou  recitest,  with  ihnt 
liberty  to  which  the  Lord  hath  called  us,  I  do  not  receive  the  opinion,  differing  from 
Scripture,  of  that  man  whose  praise  I  cannot  reach,  to  whose  great  learning  I  do  not 
compare  my  writings,  whose  wit  I  love,  in  whose  speech  I  delight,  whose  charity  I 
admire,  whose  martyrdom  I  reverence." 

2.  It  has  been  asserted  by  numerous  writers  that  the  Esohatology  of  the  Reformers  is, 
more  or  less,  defective.  Thus  e.g.  Auberlen  (Div.  Rev.,  p.  224,  seq.)  says,  that  **  the 
Eschatology  of  the  elder  Protestantism  is  now  generally  admitted  to  he  imperfect** 
(comp.  Domer's  His,  Proi,  Theol.,  vol.  2,  p.  170,  etc.,  also  Art.  2,  Evang.  QitarteHy  Beview 
for  Jan.,  1875,  written  either  by  Dr.  Brown  or  Dr.  Valentine,  one  of  the  editors. 
Martenson,  Cfi.  Dog.^  etc.).  Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  by  different  writers, 
such  as,  that  the  defectiveness  arose  from  their  recent  emergence  from  Popery  (being 
unable  to  rid  themselves  entirely  from  its  infiuenc3),  from  the  bias  obtained  through 
the  teaching  of  the  later  Fathers,  especially  Augustine,  from  their  being  tranunelled  by 
the  popish  notion  of  the  church,  from  their  attention  being  specially  diverted  to  other 
subjects  at  that  time  more  the  objects  of  controversy,  from  their  not  being  placed  in  a 
favorable  position  for  the  developing  of  the  truth  in  this  direction,  etc.  However 
explained,  the  fact  remains,  and  their  language,  whatever  the  reason  may  be,  sometimes 
implies  doubt,  sometimes  a  feeling  after  the  old  paths,  and  sometimes  it  is  con- 
tradictory.* 

3.  After  the  Reformers  occurred  what  they  themselves  were  directly  opposed  to,  viz. : 
their  writings  and  confessions  (especially  the  latter)  were  elevated  to  an  authority  equal 
to  that  of  the  Scriptures.  All  historians  sadly  testify  to  this  unfortunate  procedure. 
The  impartiid  student  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  justice  in  tiie  strictures  of 
certain  writers  respecting  the  course  taken  by  some  of  the  followers  of  the  Reformers. 
Thus  e.g.  Hallam  {.Introd.  Lit  of  Europe,  vol.  2,  p.  200)  alludes  to  the  right  of  Private 
Judgment,  as  an  essential  principle  of  Protestantism,  but  which  was  afterward  oon- 
starSly  violated  by  the  stringent  impositioi^  of  Confessions,  in  the  understanding  of  which 
Confessions  no  liberty  was  allowed,  even  in  non-essentials.  This  gave  force  to  one  of 
the  reproaches  cast  upon  the  Reformation  by  the  adherents  of  Rome  (and  reproduced 
by  Free  Religionists,  etc.,  of  the  present  day),  viz.  :  that  after  according  liberty  of 
judgment  to  reject  the  authority  of  the  Romish  chiuch  and  form  others,  it  Vien  with- 
draws that  liberty  and  devottts  all  who  dissent  from  them  to  obloquy,  heresy,  and  even 
to  bonds  and  death.  Hallam  remarks  :  **  these  reproaches,  it  may  be  a  shame  for  us 
to  own,  can  be  uttered  and  cannot  be  refuted  "  (comp.  Milner's  His.  Literature^  etc.). 
Hence  it  has  been  said  (vol.  1,  p.  370)  that  the  Reformation  "  was  but  a  change  of 
masters  *' ;  and  if  we  are  to  credit  certain  rigid  symbolists  of  our  country  and  Europe, 
these  old  confessions  (loith  a  mass  of  superadded  matter)  are  still  to  be  our  masters,  to 
be  received  unqualifiedly,  placed  on  a  Romish  footing  of  equality  with  the  Scriptures. 
This  spirit  necessarily  excluded  proper  development  and  true  advancement ;  fettered  by 
a  bigoted  confessional  of  standard  by  which  everything  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  is  to 


*  Compare  also  on  this  defectiveness  Dr.  Lange,  in  his  Introd.  to  Rev.,  and  p.  401  ;  also 
the  Art.  **  Antichrist,**  in  Herzog's  Encydop.,  the  remarks  of  the  Com.  in  Lange*s  Com., 
1  Thess.,  p.  24,  and  Dr.  Lillie*s  note,  etc.  Dr.  Kling,  Art.  "Eschatology,"  in  Hersog^s 
Encyclop.,  declares  that  the  Reformers  while  resisting,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fanatical 
Anabaptist  view,  and,  on  the  other.  Popish  errors,  still  held  to  a  defective  Eschatology, 
the  original  doctrine  not  being  correctly  held,  but  which  was  restored  as  the  church 
advanced  in  her  prophetical  studies.  The  best  proof  of  such  a  defective  Eschatology  is 
found  in  the  faot  that  the  most  tiltra-symbolists,  who  specially  pride  themselves  on  a 
strict  adherence  to  Reformation  doctrine,  do  not  hold  the  Eschatology  as  given  by  the 
Reformers,  as  e.g.  the  time  of  the  Millennium,  the  nearness  of  the  Advent,  the  non- 
conversion  of  the  world,  and  the  Antichrist.  Such,  while  opposing  us,  are  very  careful 
to  conceal  their  ovon  defection  from  the  Reformer*s  teaching.  Accusing  us  of  a  departure 
— as  if  it  were  fatal — they  themselves  are  open  to  the  same  accusation,  if  it  has  any 
force. 
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be  measnred,  the  ConfessionB  became  ihe  measurer  of  Scripture.  But  this  is  only  part  of 
the  truth  ;  for  however  extended  this  spirit,  yet  good  and  true  men,  followers  of  the 
Reformers,  endeavored  to  restrain  this  spirit,  so  fatal  to  advance  in  knowledge. 
German,  English,  French,  and  other  theologians  of  eminence  have  protested  against  this 
extreme  confessional  observance,  and  have  shown  that,  owing  to  this  proscription  and  the 
virulent  controversies  engendered  by  it,  a  fruitful  source  of  continued  ignorance  upon 
various  points,  and  a  shutting  of  the  door  to  advance  in  the  truth,  have  been  entailed. 
Hallam  and  others  overlook  this  protest,  because  in  the  earlier  period  it  unfortunately 
proved  itself  a  small  minority,  which  by  degrees,  however,  has  swelled  to  a  large  number. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  illustrative  of  human  prejudice  and  passion,  that  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  was  acknowledged  that  such  confessions  were  fallible — the  (hen  ex- 
pressed understanding  of  the  Scriptures  by  their  authors— they  still  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  held  as  certain,  from  which  there  could  be  no  dissent  without  meriting  censure 
and  punishment.  From  all  this  (comp.  Prop.  10)  we  learn,  that  while  it  is  a  duty  and 
pleasure  to  honor  the  Reformers  and  their  utterances  (in  so  far  as  they  accord  with 
truth),  we  cannot,  without  detracting  from  our  Christian  manhood,  and  from  the  honor 
due  alone  to  the  Scriptures,  elevate  these  men  and  their  works  to  the  position  of  the 
inspired  prophets  and  apostles.  If  God  had  intended  the  Scriptures  to  be  circumscribed 
by  such  assigned  limits,  provision  undoubtedly  would  have  been  made  to  secure  to  us  a 
confession  not  evidencing  in  its  very  construction  the  marks  of  human  workmanship. 

4.  dimply  as  a  reminder  to  our  opponents  (as  e.g.  Seiffarth)  who  urge  the  Reformers 
as  if  they  were  infallible,  we  illustrate  the  fact  that,  with  all  their  greatness  and  valuable 
labors,  they  may  also  be  in  error  in  their  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Thus  e.g.  both 
Luther  (Table  ra/fc)and  Melanchthon  {Iniiia  Dodrince  Physica),  as  shown  by  Wliite  (The 
Warfare  of  Science;  and  see  his  references  to  Bretschneider,  Lange,  and  Prowe),  op- 
posed the  Copemican  system  by  appeals  to  Scripture,  Joshua,  the  Psalms,  Ecclesiastes, 
etc.,  proving  that  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  universe.  In  their  conscientiousness 
Luther  calls  Copernicus  **  an  upstart  astrologer''  and  **  fool,'*  while  Melanchthon  pro- 
nounces him  guilty  of  **  a  want  of  honesty  and  decency  to  assert  such  notions  publicly." 
This  teaches  us  that  good  and  great  men  may  misjudge  and  misinterpret,  under  the 
impression  that  they  are  doing  God's  service. 

Ohs.  3.  The  subject  requires  that  we  should  more  particularly  allude  to  the 
views  of  the  Reformers,  and  those  after  them,  who  were  not  directlj  Chilias- 
tic  in  doctrine.*  They  (as  e.^.  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Zwingli,  Calvin, 
and  Knox)  occupied  the  Augustinian  or  Popish  position  (see  works  giving 
extracts  from  their  writings,  such  as  Elliott's  norw  Apoc.^  Taylor's  Voice 
of  the  Clnirchy  etc.),  viz.  :  that  the  church,  in  some  sense,  was  the  King- 
dom of  God  (preparatory  to  a  higher  stage),  and  that  the  Millennial  period 
(one  thousand  years)  included  mis  dispensation  or  gospel  period  (some  of 
the  Millennial  dcBcriptions  being  applicable  only  to  a  future  period  either  in 
heaven  or  the  renewed  earthy,  and  hence  was  nearing  its  close.  But  each 
of  these  recorded  their  beliei,  in  the  duty  of  every  believer  to  be  conniantly 
looking  for  ihe  Adventy  in  a  speedy  Advent,  in  there  being  no  future  Millen- 
nial glory  before  the  coviifig  of  Jesus,  in  the  church  remaining  a  viiaed  state 
to  the  end,  in  the  design  of  the  present  dispensation,  in  the  principle  of 
interpretation  adopted,  in  unbelief  again  extending  and  widening  before 
the  Advent,  in  the  renetoal  of  this  earth,  etc.— -doctrines  in  iinison  with 
Chilias7n.  The  simple  truth  in  reference  to  them  is  this  :  that  they  were 
not  Chiliasts,  although  teaching  several  points  that  materially  aid  in  sus- 
taining Ghiliasm  (as  e.g.  in  those  enumerated),  and  in  some,  as  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  holding  that  at  the  end  of  the  6th  Chiliad — the  close  of  six 
thousand  years — Christ  would  appear  and  introduce  a  glorious  Sabbatism 
(Prop.  143).  They  were  thus  really  Anti-Millenarian  m  the  sense  of  ex- 
pressing faith  in  a  proper  Millennium  yet  to  come,  or  in  that  of  believing 
in  a  Millennium  already  past,  and  this  can  be  abundantly  proven  from  their 
writings,  in  their  declarations  of  the  future  anticipated  condition  of  the 
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worlds  in  their  hopes  of  an  Advent  drpkwing  nigh,  and  in  their  emphatic 
denial  of  a  conversion  of  the  world  prior  to  the  expected  Advent.  There- 
fore it  is  that  neither  Millenarians  {excepting  in  the  features  stated)  nor 
Whitbyans  (i.e.  believers  in  a  future  Millennium  brought  about  without 
the  Advent  through  present  agencies)  can  wholly  claim  tbem.' 

1  Because  Millenaiians  quote  Luther,  etc.,  to  sngtain  certain  features  of  our  docUine, 
we  are  sometimes  anjastly  charged  as  if  we  referred  to  them  cm  express  Chiliasts  ;  and 
this  too  notwithstandUxg  the  explicit  statements  given  by  na  respecting  their  doctzmal 
position.  Many  MiUenarian  works  (as  Elliott's,  Brooks*,  Cox*s,  Seiss',  Taylor's,  and 
others)  allow  in  fall  their  AuguMinian  position,  but  only  refer  to  them  (i)  to  show  that 
nowhere  do  they  endorse  the  modem  Whitbyan  doctrine  ;  (2)  that  they  poiniedly  condemn 
the  present  prevailing  view  ;  (3)  and  that,  in  important  points,  they  ftdiy  and  unreservedhf 
coincide  with  our  MiUenarian  aitiiiuie.  Our  opponents  of  the  Whitbyan  school  cannot 
claim  them,  seeing  that  their  position  is  directly  hoslUe  to  that  of  the  Reformers.  In  the 
course  of  extended  reading,  we  have  vet  to  find  a  single  sentence  in  the  Reformer's 
writings,  that  our  opponents  can  directly  quote  in  their  behalf  as  being  in  sympathy 
with  the  Whitbyan  hypothesis.  Our  ability  to  do  this  in  behalf  of  some  of  our  views 
seems  to  be  a  tender  matter  with  Whitbyan  folowers. 

Our  opponents  very  artfully  quote  from  the  Reformers  such  matter  as  they  suppose  is 
Antichiliastic,  but  are  very  earful  to  avoid  two  kinds  of  utterances  given  by  the  same 
men  :  (1)  those  that  are  in  cordial  sympathy  with  Chiliastio  doctrine  ;  (2)  those  that  are 
in  direct  cor\/lid  with  the  modern,  Whitbyan  notion.  Prof.  Briggs,  in  the  N,  Y.  Evangei- 
isU  1879  (republished  in  the  Lutheran  Quarterly),  endeavors,  by  a  concealment  of  the  actual 
facts,  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  Reformers  were  in  accord  with  the  prevailing 
modem  view.  Articles  like  these — and  they  are  numerous— are  insidiously  constructed, 
and  weU  calculated  to  prejudice  the  ignorant  or  unwary.  Our  opponents,  when  driven 
to  the  wall,  fully  acknowledge  that  the  Reformers  were  wrong  in  their  Eschatology 
relating  to  the  Millennium.  Scarcely  any  theologian  adopts  their  view  to-day,  it  having 
been  discarded  for  the  futurity  of  the  Mill.,  is  a  question  no  longer  debated.  Con- 
sequently the  Reformers  are  immensely  }nore  in  agreement  with  us  than  with  our  opposers, 
as  we  show  by  our  quotations  from  them.  No  one  denies  that  the  Refonners  h^d  to  a 
present  spiritual  Kingdom  preparatory  to  a  future  one  (as  many  Millenarians  also  do),  or 
that  they  rejected  a  proper  Mill,  age  in  the  future  (which  is  just  as  hostile  to  our  Post- 
Mill,  friends  as  it  is  to  us),  for  the  simple  fact,  which  colored  their  Eschatology,  is  Uiat 
they,  more  or  less,  adopted  the  Augustinian  notion  of  a  past,  present,  or  existing  MilL 
age,  identifying  it  with  ih'is  dispensation.  That  the  Reformers  were  opposed  to  the 
carnal,  fanatical  Anabaptist  movement  is  what  every  Chiliast  does,  on  the  ground  of 
locating  the  Mill,  age  after  the  Advent  and  after  the  res.  and  translation  of  the  saints.  . 
Whitbyans,  certainly,  ought  not  to  seek  the  shelter  and  authority  of  the  Reformers  in 
this  indirect  method  (which  is  both  unscholarly  and  dishonest,  because  it  seeks  by  the 
suppression  of  their  real  views  to  make  them  seem  favorably'  disposed),  when,  in  the  most 
fundamental  things  pertaining  to  their  theory,  they  were  directly  in  antagonism  (comp. 
quotations  from  them  e.g.  under  Prop.  175).  It  is  strange  that  men  have  not  the  acute- 
ness  to  see  that  when  they  endeavor  to  array  others  against  us  who  have  less  sympathy 
with  their  own  theory  than  with  ours,  tliey  are  only  heaping  up  material  condemnatory  qr 
their  own  views.  What  service  is  gained,  or  what  proof  is  obtained  in  behalf  of  the 
Whitbyan  "  hypothesis,"  by  showing  that  certain  persons  were  not  favorable  toGhiliasm 
proper  (although  they  adopted  and  taught  certain  prominent  Chiliastic  doctrines),  when 
the  same  persons  plainly  reject  the  Whitbyan  theory  as  unscriptural  and  misle€iding? 
What  weight  should  be  given  to  such  testimony,  which  forms  the  staple  of  numerous 
essays  against  us?  Compare  for  the  Reformer's  views  EUiott's  Jlorm  Apoc.,  and  Arts, 
in  Herzog,  M'Clintock  &  Strong,  etc.  Lange,  Xntrod.  to  Rev.,  p.  67,  etc.,  refers  to 
Luther's  view  as  that  ^  the  thousand  years  extend  from  the  time  of  the  Apocalyptist  to 
Gregory  VII.,"  and  this  is  stated  in  numerous  Pre-Millenarian  works. 

*  The  same  is  true  of  many  theologians  who  followed  the  Reformers,  for  while  opposed 
to  the  direct  ancient  Chiliasm  of  the  Primitive  Church  they,  adopting  the  views  of  the 
Reformers,  held  to  no  future  Millennium  before  the  Advent  of  Chnst.  Thus  to  illus- 
trate :  for  example,  Quenstedt  (Theolog.  Didactico-polemica,  4,  p.  649),  Hunnius  (Epit. 
Credendorum,  pp.  266,  sex.  291),  Hutter  (Compend.,  p.  171),  and  others  given  by  Dr. 
Beiss  (A  Question  in  Eschatology),  with  which  compare  Schmid's  Dogmatics,  etc.  The  in- 
telligent and  careful  student  will  also  notice  (what  happens  frequently  in  late  commen- 
taries, etc.)  that  some  theologians  of  this  class  while  stoting  succinctly  their  belief  in  no 
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future  Millenniom  before  the  Advent  of- Christ,  in  other  places  drop  expressions  nrhich 
either  make  their  utterances  contradictory  or  leave  the  impression  that  they  were  in 
doubt  respecting  their  own  position.  The  fact,  howeter,  as  stated  by  us  is  this :  that 
such  a  view  is  held  by  but  few  at  present.  The  Protestant  position  has  (as  noticed  by 
Hengstenberg,  Apoc^  vol.  2,  p.  334,  Stuart,  Apoc,  vol.  2,  p.  463),  in  view  of  its  Apocalyptic 
application  to  the  Papacy,  approached  a  Chiliastic  one,  and  locates  the  1000  years'  reign 
in  the  future,  after  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the  Antichrist.  It  is  unnecessary, 
because  of  the  almost  xuaiversal  rejection  of  their  Millennial  theory,  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tailed statement.  Under  other  Props,  will  be  shown  (e.g.  Prop.  158,  etc.),  the  Scriptural 
and  historical  reasons  which  lead,  inevitably,  to  its  abandonment.  The  advocates  of  this 
view  are  mentioned  e.g.  by  Lange,  Inirod.  to  Rev.,  and  the  denouncement  of  these  **  servile 
adherents  to  orthodoxy,"  etc.,  is  given  p.  401,  etc. 

Obs.  4.  In  noticing  the  history  of  Chiliasm,  it  is  very  important  for  the 
student  to  discriminate  between  the  various  beliefs  in  antagonism  to  it. 
By  overlooking  this  some  writers  have  made  serious  mistakes,  (1)  in  calling 
those  Millenarianswho,  before  the  personal  Advent  a7id  the  resurrection  of 
the  saints  (both  cardinal  doctrines  in  oar  system)  look  for  a  Millenniuni 
(as  e.g.  Anabaptists,  Shakers,  Swedenborgians,  etc.);  (2)  in  making  out 
those  favorable  to  the  Whitbyan  theory  (a)  who  oppose  us  and  are  really 
Anti-Millenarian,  or  {b)  who  decry  Chiliasm,  but  are  themselves  Post-Mil- 
lenarian,  or  {c)  in  producing  those  who  are  Millenarians  as  if  opposed  to 
it,  as  e.g.  in  quoting  from  their  writings,  as  in  the  case  of  Bun^an  and 
others,  the  belief  in  the  conversion  of  the  world,  without  knowing  that 
when  they  come  specifically  to  explain  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment 
it  is  purely  in  the  Chiliastic  order.  Hence  the  careful  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject will  distinguish  between  the  various  theories  :  (1)  Pure  Chiliasm  as 
entertained  by  the  early  church,  which  held  as  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics that  the  church  was  not  the  Kingdom,  but  that  the  Kingdom  was  de- 
pendent on  2kPre'Millen7iial  personal  Advent y  a  Pre- Millennial  resurrection 
of  the  saints,  etc.,  when,  after  such  an  Advent  and  resurrection,  the  per- 
sonal reign  of  Christ  and  the  saints  would  bo  introduced  ;  (2)  mixed 
Chiliasm,  (a)  holding  to  the  early  view  as  stated,  with  the  exception  of 
making  also  tlio  church  a  preliminary  Kingdom,  and  {b)  receiving  all  of 
the  second,  including  the  personal  Advent  and  resurrection,  but  making  the 
reign  one  in  heaven,  or  invisibly  ;  (3)  the  Augustinian  or  Popish  view, 
which  makes  the  church  in  this  dispensation  the  Kingdom,  and  does  not 
look  for  one  to  come  in  a  still  future  Millennial  i)eriod  ;  (4)  another  Popish 
view,  indorsed  also  by  a  few  Protestants  (Grotius,  Priaeaux,  Bush,  Vint, 
etc.),  that  the  churchis  the  Kingdom,  and  that  the  Millennial  era  is  to  be 
dated  from  Constantino's  conversion  ;  (5)  the  Anti-Millenarian  theory, 
which,  without  any  Millennial  doctrine  (or  else  making  the  Millennial  de- 
scriptions apply  to  heavenj,  regards  the  church  as  a  Kingdom,  and  denies 
that  there  will  be  any  Millennium  in  the  future  ;  (6)  the  Post-Millennial 
view  (which  adopts  either  3  or  4),  but  extends  the  church  already  (as  Swe- 
denborgians) into  a  New  Jerusalem  state  ;  (7)  the  view  of  those  who  regard 
the  church  a  Kingdom,  but  (as  Shakers,  etc.)  have  it  in  Millennial  glory  in 
their  own  organization  ;  (8)  the  doctrine  of  such,  who,  withoift  any  Chili- 
^astic  Kingdom — also  making  the  church  a  Kingdom — simply  teach  the 
^nearness  of  the  Advent  and  the  destruction  of  the  world  (as  Millerites, 
etc.);  (9)  the  singular  opinion  of  some  (as  Seventh-Day  Adventists),  who, 
also  teaching  that  the  church  is  a  Kingdom,  declare  the  nearness  of  the 
Advent,  but  consign  the  reim^of  the  Messiah  and  of  the  saints  during  the 
one  thousand  years  to  the  third  heaven,  to  be  followed  by  a  renewal^  etc. ; 
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(10^  the  Whitbyan  hypothesis^  which  makes  the  chnrch  a  Kingdom,  and 
looks  for  a  higher  stage  of  it  in  the  future  Millennial  age,  merging  nlti- 
mately  into  the  heavenly  Kingdom  ;  (11)  the  opinion  of  a  few,  that  the 
chnrch  is  no  Kingdom,  but  will  ultimately  be  incorporated  into  one  in  the 
third  heaven  ;'  (12)  the  development  theory,  which  teaches  that,  while  an 
invisible  Kingdom  exists  in  the  church,  the  church  will  still  more  and 
more  develop  itself  into  the  outward  form  of  a  Kingdom,  without  noting 
any  particular  era  for  the  same  ;  (13)  the  Rationalistic  view,  that  the  church 
is  no  Kingdom,  and  none,  in  an^  proper  sense,  is  to  be  expected  ;  (14)  and 
the  notion  of  some  (as  Anabaptists,  Fifth  Monarchy  men),  that  prior  to 
the  Advent  and  resurrection  they  could,  through  violence,  etc.,  introduce 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  its  Millennial  greatness. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  nearly  all  in  this  list  are  based  on  the  Alexandrian  in- 
terpretation, and  are  the  offshoots  of  the  Origenistic  system,  discarding  a  gramnuificfd 
irUerprelaiion  of  covenant  and  prophecy.  Hence  their  direct  antagonism  to  the  Davidie 
covenant,  and  the  promises  founded  on  the  same,  and  which  is  songht  to  be  reoonciled 
by  special  spiritualizing  to  suit  the  theory. 

Obs.  5.  A  number  of  writers  have  sought  to  bring  discredit  on  our  doc- 
trine by  declaring  that  it  never  was  embraced  in  any  public  and  acknowl- 
edged confession  of  the  church,  either  before  or  after  the  Reformation. 
A  few  remarks,  indicative  of  the  facts,  may  be  in  place,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  decide  for  himself  what  weight  is  in  the  objection. 

1.  Even  if  this  were  true,  two  things  are  worthy  of  attention  :  (1)  That 
Creeds  and  Confessions  do  not  circumscribe  the  Word  of  God,  or  prevent  a 
deeper  and  more  Scriptural  insight  in  Divine  things,  seeing  that  they  are 
simply  the  expression  of  the  understanding  that  cer^in  persons  or  l^odies 
have  of  the  truth  at  a  particulur  period.  The  fallibility  of  these  Confes- 
sions is  apparent,  in  that  no  two  of  them  coincide  in  all  particulars,  and 
that  one  is  antagonistic  to  another.  (See  Props.  9  and  10.)  (2)  Our  op- 
ponents who  present  this  objection  weaken  their  own  cause  by  urging  it^ 
because  some  of  these  Co7ifessions  contain  Chiliastic  features,  or  are  in 
greater  sympathy  with  our  doctrine  than  with  their  own,  and  nofie  of  the 
leading  ones  iiidorse  the  Whitbyan  theory.  The  objection  would  have 
force  if  the  Confessions  directly  taught  tneir  own  Millennium  doctrine, 
but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  it  can  only  prejudice  the  ignorant  or  unreflect- 
ing.* 

2.  If  we  take  the  quite  earljr  creeds,  the  Apostolic  and  the  Nicene,  we 
find  them  held  equally  hj  Chiliasts  and  Anti-Chiliasts,  for  they  contain 
Clothing  respecting  the  "feingdom  or  Millennium.  If  we  are  to  take  Oelasius* 
(Prop.  77,  Obs.  7,  note  1)  explanation  of  the  Nicene,  then  they  were  re- 
garded as  embracing  Chiliastic  views.  Writers  of  ability  have  traced  the 
Apostles'  Creed  to  express  Chiliasts,  as  e.g.  to  IrensBus  and  Tertullian. 
One  thing,  at  least,  is  very  evident  to  the  student,  that  the  brief  allusions 
to  Eschatology  are  of  such  a  nature  that  both  parties  ca?i  heartily  adopt 
them,  since  they  only  embrace  some  salient  features  without  attempting  io 
explain,  how,  or  in  tohat  order,  they  are  to  be  realized.* 

3.  Coming  to  later  confessions,  we  find  them,  the  leading  ones,  to  ex- 
press Eschatology  in  such  a  form  (as  e.g.  the  fact  of  a  resurrection,  of  an 
Advent,  of  a  judgment,  etc.)  that  Millenarians,  Post-  and  Anti-Millenari- 
ans  can  cordially  subscribe  to  them.  It  is,  however,  alleged  that  some  have 
been  specifically  hostile  to  Chiliasm,  and  two,  with  evident  relish,  are 
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brouffbt  forward  as  evidence,  viz.:  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Eng- 
lish Confession  of  Edward  VI. 

(1)  The  Augsburg  Confession.  Knapp,  Schmid,  Shedd,  and  a  number 
of  writers  assert  that  the  Augsburg  ContoBAon  positively  condemns  Chili- 
asm.  On  the  other  hand,  Semisch,  Auberlen,  Floerke,  Delitzsch,  Spener, 
Bengel,  Crusius,  and  others  affirm  the  contrary.  The  intelligent  reader 
will,  in  such  a  discussion,  be  influenced  by  the  statements  of  eminent  men 
who  disinterestedly,  and  after  mature  consideration  of  the  subject,  declare 
that  the  Confession  does  not  reprove  and  reprobate  ancient  Chiliasm  as 
held  by  the  Fathers,  but  only  the  form  of  doctrine  as  advocated  hy  the 
Anabaptists.  We  refer  in  illustration  to  the  paper  drawn  up  by  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Dorpat  in  reply  to  questions  proposed 
by  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  Iowa.  It  is  signed  by  Drs.  Havernach,  Kurtz, 
Von  Oetengen,  Von  Engelhart,  and  Volck,  and  fully  answers  the  ques- 
tion, whether  Chiliasm  is  in  conflict  with  the  Confession  and  the  Lutheran 
Church,  in  the  most  decisive  negative.^ 

(2)  The  Confession  of  Edward  VL,  brought  forward  by  Shedd  and  others, 
can  only  be  fairly  and  scholarly  treated  by  considering  :  {a)  That  the  Art., 
adopted  in  1553,  to  which  they  refer,  was  only  nifie  years  afterward  icith- 
draion  (which  fact  they  are  very  careful  to  keep  from  their  readers),  thus 
indicating  that  any  censure  intended  was  fully  revoked,  (b)  That  in  the 
later  revisions  it  continued  to  be  omitted,  thus  showing  that  a  condemna- 
tory spirit  was  not  indorsed,  (c)  That  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
Confession  was  published  **  The  Catechism  of  Edward  VI.,"  drawn  up  by 
his  Prelates  (said  to  be  Cranmer,  Burnet's  His.y  vol.  3,  B.  4 ;  or  Neale, 
His.  Puritans,  vol.  1,  p.  63,  Poynet,  afterward  Bh.  of  Winchester), 
which  contains,  on  the  questions  respecting  "  Thy  Kingdom  come,*'  t/ie 
strongest  Chiliastic  views  (see  them  given  e.g.  by  Broolcs,  Cox,  Taylor, 
etc.).  {d)  And  that  prominent  Prelates  (as  Bh.  Latimer,  Arch.  Cranmer, 
Bradford,  etc.)  who  received  the  Confession  entertained  Millenarian  doc- 
trine.^ (3)  Coming  to  other  Confessions,  we  find  upholders  of  our  doctrine 
and  opposers  of  it,  both  holding  to  the  same.  Thus  e.g.  the  Westminster 
Assembly.  In  proof  of  our  position  we  refer  to  the  fact  stated  by  an 
Anti-Millenarian  (hence  disinterested).  Dr.  Baillie,  that  '^  the  most  of  the 
chief  Divines  here"  (meaning  the  Assembly)  "  not  only  Independents  but 
others,  such  as  Twiss,  Marshall,  Palmer,  and  many  more,  are  express 
Chiliasts.''*  A^in,  if  we  refer  to  the  Belgic  Confession,  produced  by 
Shedd,  Millenarians  can  most  cordially  subscribe  to  the  Art.  respecting  the 
time  of  the  Advent  and  the  completion  of  the  number  of  the  elect.  The 
same  is  true  of  many  others,  and  it  appears  as  if  the  language  was  pur- 
posely guarded  to  allow  a  common  confessional  ufiion,  which  could  only  be 
done  by  avoiding  direct  Chiliasm  or  its  opposite. 

4.  Several  Confessions  (confined  to  small  bodies  of  believers)  have  Chili- 
astic Articles.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  these  is  that  drawn  up  by  the 
Baptists  (for  since  they  form  a  large  organization,  the  same  is  discarded, 
or  neld  only  by  individuals,  or  small  portions  of  the  Baptists)  in  a.d. 
1660,  and  presented  to  Charles  II.,  signed  by  John  Bunyan  and  others 
(said  to  have  represented  '^  more  than  twenty  thousand  Baptists*'),  in 
which  the  purest  early  Patristic  Milletiarian  doctrine  is  contained,  discrim- 
inating the  order  of  resurrection,  making  a  literal  first  resurrection  to  occur 
at  the  Sec.  Advent,  having  a  glorious  Messianic  Kingdom  then  established, 
etc/ 
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1  That  they  are  direcUy  opposed  to  the  Whitbyan  doctrine,  looking  for  the  righteoaa  to 
predominate  in  government,  etc.,  is  evident  by  looking  at  e.g.  Augsbarg  Confession,  Axt. 
17,  the  Apology  of  the  Augsbarg  Confession,  and  Articles  of  Smalcald  (Mtiller's  is/mb. 
Buck,,  p.  245,  298).  The  Latter  Confession  of  HeWitia  (Niemeyer's  Vol.  Con/.,  p  485-6). 
and  the  Confession  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  others  as  given  by  Seiss  in  A 
Question  in  Esehatology,  pp.  33-40,  with  extracts.  (Comp.  Prop.  175.)  The  reasoning 
therefore  of  Prof.  Briggs,  and  others,  is  totally  irrelevant,  and  if  it  has  any  force  whatever. 
muitt  be  decisive  aaainst  themselves.  For,  while  there  is  no  creed  or  confession  which 
directly  and  positively  teaches  the  Whitbyan  theory,  we  have  some  creeds  (which  we 
shall  ([note  hereafter)  that  <UrecUy  teach  ChUiasm,  and  we  have  all  the  great  lealding  ones 
to  directly  present  prominent  Chiliastic  doctrines  held  by  us,  and  such  as  are  utterly  irrec- 
oncilable with  the  modem  '*  hypothesis.'* 

^  Comp.  King's  His.  Apos.  Creed,  Bh.  Pearson  On  the  Oreed,  Mosheim's  Ecd.  His.^  vol. 
1,  p.  79,  and  Murdock's  note,  etc.,  and  notice  the  reference  to  Irenieas  and  Tertnllian. 
Observe  also  that  in  the  enlargement  of  the  Creed,  as  now  nsed,  by  the  Romish  Church 
the  same  features  are  retained  so  that  both  partie  could  still  receive  it.  The  eschatol- 
ogy  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  follows  the  others,  with  more  of  a  leaning  toward  Romanism. 
8ee  the  Creeds  as  given  by  Dr.  Schaff  in  Creeds  of  Christendom,  The  Scriptural  statements 
(using  the  exact  phraseology),  or  the  general  expressions  (without  any  attempt  to  explain 
order,  etc.),  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow  both  parties  to  adopt  them  as  true  ;  the 
difference  and  antagonism  only  appeared  when  the  manner  of  fulfilment  or  reoJizatioa 
was  expounded.  Thus  e.g.  to  believe  in  a 'res.  of  the  dead  is  the  faith  of  all,  but  when 
the  order  and  manner  of  the  res.  is  afterward  discussed  (aside  from  the  creeds)  differ- 
ences appear,  etc. 

'  The  reply  is  so  admirable  in  spirit  that  we  append'a  few  extracts.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished in  German  as  a  Tract,  and  in  English  in  the  Evang.  Quarterly  Reviev^  anc  The  Lh- 
iheran.  Giving  reasons  drawn  from  Melanchthon,  Luther,  and  others,  for  the  declaration  ; 
"  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  Confession  here  (art.  XVII.),  has  not  in  view  the  Old  Catholk 
ChUiasm  in  its  various  forms,  but  that  of  the  Miinzer  Anabaptists,  and  the  fanatical 
errorists  akin  to  them,**  the  writers  proceed  as  follows  :  *'  The  fact,  therefore,  is  inoon- 
irovertibly  this,  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  has  only  to  do  with  the  Anabaptist  errors  and 
efforts  of  those  times.  It  places  affirmatively  the  chief  eschatological  facts,  in  their 
principal  features,  over  against  the  rejected  error,  without,  foE  example,  any  special  ex> 
planation  as  to  how  we  are  to  understand  the  Coming  of  Christ,  or  the  Last  Day,  what 
the  Scriptures  teach  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  how  the  passage  in 
Rev.  20  : 1-6,  in  connection  with  the  entire  Scripture,  is  to  be  explained.  Especially 
has  it  not  at  all  yet  expressed  itself  concerning  the  precise  substance  of  the  last  question, 
namely  :  whether  this  prophecy  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  already  fulfilled,  or  as  one, 
the  fulfilment  of  which  is  yet  future.  Each  one  may  answer  theae  for  himself,  in  such 
way  as  he  may  deem  defensible  by  the  Word  of  God  and  the  concensus  of  church  doc- 
trine. We  look  upon  these  questionn,  neither  as  finally  determined,  nor  as  allowing,  in 
attempts  to  solve  them,  a  departure  from  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  word  ;  further, 
that  the  attention  which  this  subject  commands  is  a  characteristic  feature,  and  one  wor- 
thy of  notice  of  the  Church  and  theology  of  the  present  day. .  They  are,  in  fact,  yet  open 
exegetlcal  questions,  every  solution  of  which  cannot  be  assented  to  ;  nor.  on  the  other 
hand,  is  every  Christian  and  theological  conviction,  resting  upon  an  earnest  and 
churchly-minded  Scriptural  investigation,  which  does  not  agree  with  old  dogmatists,  to 
be  at  once  rejected  with  fanatical  Chiliasm,  or  even  to  be  suspected  as  Chiliastic."  After 
showing  that  church  fellowship  cannot  Confessionally  be  denied  to  any  one  '*  on  account 
of  differences  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Chiliastic  Kingdom,  concerning  which  owr  confes- 
sion has  not  at  all  yet  expressed  itself**  the  writers  continue  :  **  We  are  indeed  not  able  to 
«ee,  under  what  churchly  confessional  claim  it  can  be  forbidden  to  the  individual,  and 
especially  to  the  theologian,  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  to  search  the  prophetical  Scriptures 
in  the  manner  designated,  and  upon  their  basis  inform  a  Christian  and  theological  &ith — 
conviction  concerning  the  final  acts  of  redemption  ;  nor  with  what  church]^'  right,  inas- 
muoh  as  our  Church  recognizes  no  exegeiirxU  tribunal,  we  can  refuse  to  regard  similar 
questions  of  doctrine,  so  long  as  the  expressed  saving  faith  remains,  as  anything  else 
than  they  really  are,  namely  :  open  questions.*'  They  add  :  '*  It  is  our  conviction,  that 
it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  mare  given  for  faith  and  the  Church  to 
search  after  and  to  learn  ;  or  that  it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  Church,  especially  the  more 
she  nears  her  final  goal,  to  go  out  of  the  way  of  these  questions.'* 

That  the  reader  can  see  for  himself  that  it  does  not,  and  cannot,  condemn  the  Chiliasm 
of  the  Apostolic  and  later  Fathers,  we  reproduce  that  portion  of  art.  XVII.  which  is 
alleged  as  condemnatory  :  **  they  condemn  those  who  spread  abroad  Jewish  opinions. 
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that  before  the  resurredion  of  the  dead,  the  pious  will  engross  the  goTemment  of  the  world 
and  the  wicked  be  everywhere  oppressed/' • -(the  German  :  "  uxey  condemn  those  who 
circulate  the  Judaizing  notion,  thai  prior  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  godly  \iill 
establish  a  world-dominion  and  all  the  wicked  will  be  exterminated  ").*  Now  every  one 
can  see  that  the  form  of  doctrine  here  condemned  is  not  the  one  entertained  by  the  ancient 
Ghiliasts,  for  not  one  of  them  locates  this  Kingdom  prior  to,  or  before,  the  resurrection,  and 
Ttol  one  of  them  teaches  that  this  can  be  effected  by  the  pious  but  only  by  the  Sec.  Advent 
and  the  power  of  the  Messiah.  The  error  thus  reprobated  belongs  to  the  Anabaptists, 
and  all  that  class  {induding  also  the  WhUbyans)  who  teach  that  before  the  resurrection,  and 
consequently  before  the  Advent,  and  before  the  end  of  this  dispensation,  the  Church  will 
so  advance,  etc.,  that  *'  the  pious  will  engross  the  government  of  the  world,"  institute  a 
**  world-dominion,*'  and  suppress  the  wicked.  The  Millenarian  view,  having  for  cardinal 
doctrines  a  prior  Advent  and  resurredion^  is  not  chargeable  with  so  gross  an  error  ;  and 
those  who  urge  this  Confessional  objection  are  not  sufficientiy  candid  to  acknowledge  that 
it  is  condemnatory— if  it  has  any  logical  force  whatever— of  the  present  prevailing  ]^liiibyan 
theory  of  the  Millennium. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  an  art.  on  the  question,  *'  Does  the  Augsburg  Confession  con- 
demn Chiliasm  .*"  by  Dr.  Seiss  in  the  Append.  (Note  D.)  to  The  Last  Times.  Ue  makes  at 
length  the  following  points  ;  (l)'By  name  Chiliasm  is  not  condemned.  (2)  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  opinions  condemned  does  not  describe  Millenarianism,  for  it  is  no  dodrine  of 
ours  '*  that  the  pious  are  to  have  a  separate  Kingdom  to  themselves  before  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead."  We  look  for  a  Kingdom  only  after  the  resurrection,  and  the  authori- 
ties in  behalf  of  our  doctrine  are  given.  (3)  Reference  is  made  in  the  Confession  to  the 
Anabaptists,  and  it  is  decisively  shown  from  historical  authorities  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Anabaptists  widely  differed  from  the  Millenarian.  (4)  The  declarations  of  Luther, 
Melanchthon,  and  others,  are  produced  to  indicate  the  same.  (5)  Millenarians  of  emi. 
nence  and  ability  are  adduced,  who  subscribed  to  the  Confession,  such  as  Spener,  Bengel, 
and  others.  (6)  That  the  Confessors  did  not  sit  in  judgment  over,  and  condemn  the 
Apostolic  and  Primitive  Fathers,  who  were  Chiliastic,  for  whom  in  other  places  they 
profess  esteem. 

It  is  unfortunate  and  misleading,  that  even  in  Cyclopaedias,  His.  of  Doctrines,  etc., 
eiforts  are  made  to  link  ancient  and  modern  Chiliasm  with  the  vagaries  of  Anabaptists 
and  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men.  and  hastily  to  infer  that  when  these  are  confessionfdly  or 
otherwise  condemned  by  the  Reformers  and  others,  that  this  also  is  condemnatory  of 
Chiliasm  in  all  its  phases.  8uch  a  line  of  procedure  if  applied  to  other  doctrine,  would 
leave  but  little  for  us  to  receive.  The  vagaries  of  Anabaptists,  snch  as,  that  before  the 
Advent  and  resurrection  the  promised  Kingdom  is  to  be  established,  that  it  is  to  be  set 
up  by  humftn  meajis  and  instrumentalities,  that  Christ  will  then  reign  through  self-appointed 

Srop'hets,  vicars,  kings,  etc. — which  Chiliasm  pointedly  repudiates,  are  fully  described  by 
[osheim,  Ranke,  Hardwick,  Miller,  Walch,  etc.,  so  that  a  student  cannot  plead  ignorance 
when  indorsing  such  an  error.  Ro  also  with  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  ;  history  (Burnet, 
Wilson,  etc.),  attests,  that  the  Fifth  Monarchy  of  Daniel,  they  expected  (with  perhaps 
few  exceptions,  as  Tillinghast  and  others)  to  raise  up  through  their  own  agency  before  the 
Coming  of  Christ,  and  contended,  therefore,  that  all  power,  civil  and  spiritual,  should  be 
already  given  to  them.  Hence  they  entered  into  open  rebellion  against  the  existing 
powers,  etc.,  a  principle  utterly  at  intriance  with  ancient  and  modern  Chiliasm. 

Numerous  testimonies  expressive  of  the  intended  meaning  of  the  art.  could  be  given. 
And  as  our  opponents  persistently  urge  it  as  an  objection,  a  few  more  are  appended. 
Dr.  Lange  in  several  places  (e.g.  Rev.  p.  351,  Amer.  Ed.)  refers  to  this  misinterpretation 
of  the  Confession,  e.g.  saying  :  '*  The  elder  Lutheran  theology  continues  most  involved 
in  the  toils  of  mediseval  tradition.  The  slavish  theology  of  the  letter  has  found  a  sup- 
port m  the  view  of  John  Gerhard  in  particular.  The  Apocalypse,  Gerhard  declares,  is  a 
deutero-canonical  book — the  Kingdom  of  Christ  will  never  on  earth,  not  even  at  the  end 

*  We  refer  the  critical  student  to  the  incorrect  usage  of  *'  Jewish  opinion"  and  *'  Ju- 
daizing notion"  in  the  art.  For,  as  we  have  abundantly  proven,  in  former  Props.,  in 
quotations  from  our  opponents,  Jewish  authorities,  and  recent  works  on  the  Doc.  of  the 
New  Test.,  it  is  not  even  correct  to  associate  the  Anabaptist  error  with  Jewish  views, 
because  the  Jews  associated  a  res.  of  the  godly  with  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah  and  His 
reign,  etc.  It  is  only  true,  when  taken  in  a  limited  sense,  expressed  e.g.  by  Jews  who 
permitted  themselves  to  be  imposed  on  by  false  Messiahs.  Here  even  it  is  proper  to 
discriminate,  so  that  injustice  is  not  done  to  the  Jewish  expressed  faith.  The  Jews,  as 
a  class,  took  no  part  in  this  movement. 
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of  the  days,  be  one  of  external  sovereignty  (a  sentiment  dictated,  donbUesB  by  a  misan- 
deriftanding  of  art.  XVII.  of  the  Augsburg  Confession)— all  the  dead  are  to  arise  in  om 
day — there  is  to  be  but  one  general  resurrection  o£  the  dead  at  the  Parousia  of  the  Lord. 
Accordingly,  it  is  further  stated,  the  beginning  of  the  Mill.  Kingdom  probably  falls  in 
the  time  of  Gonstantine— Gog  and  Magog  are  to  be  regarded  as  significant  of  the  Turks. 
A  partiality  for  this  prejudiced  tradition  can  in  general  be  regarded  only  as  the  sad  fruit 
ofpaHyisin,"  (Comp.  p.  401.)  In  Richter's  ErklaHe  Baus  BiM,  Tom.  6,  1134,  in  advo- 
cacy  of  our  views,  it  is  said  :  **  The  doctrine  of  the  one  thousand  years'  Kingdom,  or 
Flower  and  Golden  Time  of  the  Church  upon  this  present  earth — which  the  prophets 
have  so  amply  pictured^is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  Evangelical  Church  doc- 
trine, for  in  the  17th  art.  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  there  is  not  a  syllable  (steht  kein 
"wort)  about  the  one  thousand  years,  nor  about  the  one  thousand  years'  Kingdom,"  etc. 
So  the  Berlenberg  £t6e4  Tom.  6,  pp.  397-399,  advocates  Chiliasm,  and  declares  that  the 
art.  is  not  in  conflict  with  it,  but  that  *'  a  mere  carnal,  world-kingdom  is  justly  rejected." 
Thus  others  might  be  quoted,  as  Olshausen,  Bengel,  Steir,  Auberlen,  Delitzsch,  Koppe, 
Piscator,  Spener,  Ebrard,  Lisoo,  Roos,  Kohler,  Bauer  Fr.,  and  many  others.  Mallery 
{Prop.  Times,  vol.  5,  p.  97)  justly,  in  reply  to  Bhedd,  observes  :  "What  the  Angsbuig 
Confession  does  condemn,  is  the  now  prevalent  notion  of  a  Millennium  of  nghteousneas 
and  good  government  before  the  Lord's  coming.  It  condemns  the  notion  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world  under  the  present  dispensation,  the  idea  now  regarded  as  orthodox, 
but  one  which  Luther  constantly  condemned. "  The  student,  too,  will  observe  the  force 
of  the  word  **  prior**  or  **  before**  used  designedly,  for,  as  we  shaU  hereafter  show  by 
numerous  quotations,  the  Reformers  did  believe  that  after  the  resurrection  and  after  the 
Sec.  Advent  this  earth  renewed,  etc.,  would  be  given  to  the  pious  and  that  they  woold  glo- 
riously reign— thus  incorporating  into  their  faith  doctrines  in  sympathy  with  Chiliastic 
views.  As  illustrative  of  view,  we  quote  Koch  {Das  Tausendjahrige  Jieich)^  who  says : 
"  Here,  first  of  all,  the  false  Chiliasm  advocated  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  by  the 
fanatical  Anabaptists,  is  to  be  mentioned.  They  taught  a  future  glorious  Kingdom  of 
Christ  on  earth,  but  imagined  that  the  immediate  erection  of  this  Kingdom  was  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance  to  the  Christian  Church.  By  her  own  might,  sword  in  hand,  it  must 
be  established,  just  as  it  was  attempted  by  Thomas  Munzer  to  overthrow  the  Christ- 
opposed  powers  of  this  world  (even  as  Israel  overthrew  the  Canaanites  formerly),  in  order 
to  proclaim  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  as  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  which  was  to  succeed  the 
four  universal  monarchies  described  by  Daniel.  Against  this  conception  of  the  1000 
years'  Kingdom— and  only  against  this — was  the  17th  art.  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
directed,  which  rejected  the  Jewish  opinion  that  believers  should  enjoy  on  earth,  before 
the  resarredionf  a  worldly  kingdom,  after  a  general  crushing  out  of  the  wicked.  But  not  merely 
by  the  Augustana,  but  also  b^  the  Scriptures,  is  this  false  Chiliasm  condemned,  because, 
as  already  shown,  the  erection  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom,  according  to  the  prophets* 
words,  is  not  the  result  of  any  such  Church  action,  but  comes  only  by  means  of  the  returning 
Lord,  an  event  which  the  Church  awaits  with  patience,  and  which  at  last  it  eon  only 
realize,  not  by  works,  but  by  suffering.  Kindred  with  this  false  Chiliasm,  is  a  conception 
of  modern  theology,  according  to  which  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  to  be  realized  by  means 
of  Church  action,  not,  indeed,  violently,  but  gradually  and  in  a  peaceful  way.  The  sanc- 
tifying influence  of  Christianity  is  to  evermore  powerfully  extend  itself,  in  ever-widening 
circles,  the  power  of  sin  evermore  retreating  before  it,  until,  finally  at  the  close  of  its 
historical  development,  all  humanity  shall  be  glorified  into  a  Kingdom  of  God.  Even 
this  finer  form  of  Chiliasm**  (as  e.g.  given  by  Whitby.  Edwards,  Brown,  Glasgow,  etc.),  "  like 
the  coarse  form  advocated  by  the  Anabaptists,  is  condemned  by  the  Apoc.  of  John.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  wickedness  does  not  decline  in  the  course  of  history,  but  rather  ascends 
to  its  most  fearful  antichristian  height,  while  on  the  other  hand,  also,  the  Church  is  puri- 
fied by  means  of  her  tribulation,  in  the  last  time.  Not  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the 
moral  influence  of  Christianity,  puts  an  end  to  antichristianity,  bttt  the  judgment  of  ike 
returning  Lord,  with  which  the  glorious  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  makes  an  entrance." 
(Compare  Starke,  Steffann  and  Ebrard,  p.  440,  Lange's  Com.  Rev.) 

*  Brooks*  El.  Proph.  Inierp.,  Taylor's  Voice  of  the  Qiurch,  Cox's  MUlenarian*s  Answer,  The 
Time  of  the  End  by  a  Congregationalist,  Shimeall's  Eschaiology,  and  other  works  give  the 
evidence  respecting  this  Confession,  and  copious  extracts  from  the  Catechism  and  from 
the  Prelates  indorsing  it,  unmislakaJbly  proving  that  many  who  were  Chiliastic  received 
it ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  withdrawal  of  the  article  was  intentional  "  either' '  (so 
Brooks)  *'  from  the  increase  of  Millenarian  principles  at  this  time  ;  or  at  least  from  the 
conviction  that  they  were  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  extravagances  of  Cerinthus  or 
of  Munzer."  Biokersteth  {Prom.  Glory,  p.  93,  note)  refers  to  the  opinion  of  the  Reform- 
ers (Tyndale,  Bradford,  Latimer,  Becon)  and  of  Edward  VI.  's  Catechism,  and  then  to 
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the  speedy  withdrawal  of  this  art.,  adding  :  "  The  idea  of  a  carnal  Mill,  of  worldly  pleas- 
ures is  justly  denounced  by  all  thoughtful  Christians.  The  common  idea  of  the  Reform- 
ers,  derived  from  Rome  and  continued  for  some  time  after  the  Reformation,  was,  that 
the  Mill,  was  past,  an  opinion  generally  now  abandoned.  The  41st  art.  was  wholly 
withdrawn  from  the  authorized  Articles  of  1562.  The  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Re- 
formers was,  that  the  judgment  to  come  was  to  be  expected  speedily,  without  any  interven- 
ing Mill.,  and  that  our  Saviour  would  soon  return  in  His  glory  ;  and  hence  the  services 
have  nothing  that  interferes  with  our  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious 
appearance  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  have  fdso  many  expres- 
sions of  confidence  in  His  return,  and  the  Kingdom  then  to  be  inherited  by  the  saints." 

*  Brooks,  M.  Proph.  Jnierp.,  p.  72,  quotes  the  letter  from  Baillie  (Let.  No.  117,  pre- 
sented also  in  Anderson's  Ldter  to  the  Author  of  MiUenarianisin  Indefensible,"  and  quoted 
in  various  works),  and  gives  among  the  *'  many  more'*  known  to  have  been  Millenarian, 
Ash,  Bridge,  Burroughs,  Caryll,  Goodwin,  Gouge,  Langley,  and  Sterry,  all  members  of  the 
Assembly.  To  these  as  expressing  Chiliastic  views  to  some  extent,  Shimeall  {Eschatology, 
p.  89)  adds  :  Selden,  Ains worth,  Gataker,  and  Featly.  No  wonder  that  Baillie  writes 
that  this  *'  error  so  famous  in  antiquity'*  is  '*  so  troublesome  among  us.**  Prof.  Briggs  in  his 
bitterness  against  Chiliasm  affirms,  most  unjustly,  that  the  Westminster  Conf.  rejects  Pre- 
Mill.  as  error  and  heresy  (Dr.  Macdill  follows  him  closely  in  the  same  unhistorical  charge) ; 
now  Dr.  Craven  in  his  reply  to  the  grave  charge  (A'.  Y.  Evangelist,  Jan.  and  Feb.  1879), 
makes  the  following  points,  which  serve  as  a  most  ample  refutation,  (1>  The  majority  of 
the  committee  (viz.  :  Goodwin,  Bridge,  Caryll,  and  Greenhill — who  had  been  members 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly),  who  framed  the  Savoy  Confession,  were  express  Pre- 
Millenarians.  (2)  Pre-Millenarians  j>rominen<i2/  took  part  in  framing  the  Confession,  and 
evidently — as  a  compromise — to  preserve  unity  and  harmony,  so  worded  the  same,  giv- 
ing general  and  Scriptural  statements  (without  any  intimation  of  order  or  manner)  that  all 
could  accept  of  it.  (3)  As  a  diversity  of  opinion  existed  relating  to  the  events  preceding 
and  connected  with  the  Sec.  Advent,  the  only  basis  of  union  was  to  avoid  a  discussion 
of  the  order  and  manner  of  fulfilment,  which  was  done.  (4)  The  use  of  the  phrases  '*  day 
of  judgment,"  "  Kingdom,"  etc.,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  Scripture  on  controverted 
subjects  without  explanation,  did  not  forbid  Pre-Mills.  or  Post-Mills,  to  accept  of  the  same. 
(5^  That  the  admission  of  Prof.  Briggs  that  Pre-Mills.  (as  Sterry,  Burroughs,  and  Good- 
win) were  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  utterly  unconscious  of  being  denounced  and 
condemned,  is  sufficient  evidence  in  our  favor.  (6)  Tnat  these  and  other  Pre-Mills. 
labored  with  Post-Mills,  in  the  same  Church,  and  were  never  tried  and  disciplined  for 
their  doctrinal  views,  is  conclusive  proof  how  the  same  were  regarded.  (7)  That  Homes' 
intensely  Pre-MiU.  work  '*  2he  Res.  Revealed,**  vxts  indorsed  by  a  committee  (Caiyll  and 
Sterry)  of  the  Assembly,  is  decisive  that  no  condemnatory  idea  was  ever  entertained.  (8) 
That  the  testimony  of  Baillie  (Letters,  vol.  2,  p.  414-15),  and  of  Masson  (Life  of  MUton^ 
vol.  2,  p.  146),  both  opponents,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  belief,  and  the  eminence  of  its  be- 
lievers, is  irresistible  to  any  unprejudiced  mind,  (d)  That  Twisse,  "  a  thoroughgoing 
Pre-Millenarian,  should  have  been  selected  for  the  position  of  Moderator,**  is  evidence  either 
of  the  esteem  in  which  Chiliasts  were  held,  or  of  the  number  of  Chiliastic  adherents  in 
the  Assembly,  or  of  both.  (10)  Caryll,  as  one  of  the  committee  to  whom  Homes'  Chilias- 
tic work  was  given,  not  only  pronounces  the  book  "  very  useful  for  the  saints  and  worthy 
of  public  view,"  but  states  that  its  doctrines  have  **  gained  ground  in  the  hearts  andjudg^ 
ments  of  very  many,  both  grave  and  godly  men,  who  have  left  us  divers  essays  and  discourses 
on  the  subject. "  We  leave  the  candid  reader  to  say  whether,  in  view  of  such  facts,  there 
is  the  slightest  foundation  for  Prof.  B.  *s  uncharitable  deductions  ;  and  whether  the  latter 
do  not  spring  more  trom  the  heart  than  from  the  mind.  The  feeling  and  opinion  even 
later  is  illustrated  e.g.  in  the  Life  of  Ed.  Irving  (by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  p.  335)  ;  it  being  stated 
that  the  authorities  of  the  Church  tacitly  admitted,  by  non-interference,  attendance,  etc., 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  was  **  open  to  a  diversity  of  view."  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  quote  this  Confession  under  another  Prop.,  as  in  sympathy  with  some  Chil- 
ia.stic  views,  viz.  :  the  looking  for  the  Advent  enforced  as  a  duty  wiUiout  an  interven- 
ing Millennial  age,  and  the  nonconversion  of  the  world. 

•  The  student  is  referred  to  Crosby's  Jlis.  of  the  Baptists,  vol.  2,  App.  85.  We  give  a 
few  extracts  to  illustrate.  The  Confession  declares  the  unalterable  faith  of  the  signers, 
saying,  '  *  for  which  we  are  not  only  resolved  to  suffer  persecution  to  the  loss  of  our 
goods,  but  also  life  itself,  rather  than  decline  from  the  same  ;"  and  this  enforces  the 
Chiliasm  as  a  deliberate  conviction.  It  then  plainly  announces  :  *'  We  believe  that  there 
will  be  an  order  in  the  resurrection  ;  Christ  is  the  first-fruits,  and  then  next,  or  after,  they 
that  are  Christ's  at  Ilia  Coming  ;  then,  or  afterward,  cometh  the  end.  Concerning  the 
Kingdom  and  reign  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  do  believe  that  He  is  no^  in  heaven 
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at  HiB  Father's  right  hand,  bo  tM  do  believe  that,  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  Father,  He 
shall  come  again  in  power  and  great  glory  ;  and  that  at  or  aiter  His  coming  the  second 
time,  He  will  not  only  raise  the  dead,  and  judge  and  restore  the  world,  bat  wiU  aUio  take 
to  Himself  His  Kingdom,  and  will,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  reign  07i  the  throne  cf  His 
father  DuuiJ,  on  Mount  Zlon^  in  Jerusalem^  forever."  **  We  believe  that  the  Kingdom  of  our 
Lord  will  be  an  universal  Kingdom,  and  that  in  this  Kingdom  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  loiU  be  alone^  vUnble,  supreme  God  and  King  of  the  wkole  earth.  We  believe  that  as 
this  Kingdom  will  be  universal,  so  it  will  be  also  an  everlasting  Kingdom,  that  shall  Lave 
no  end,  nor  cannot  be  shaken  ;  in  which  Kingdom  the  saints  and  faithful  in  Ghiist  Jesus 
shaU  receive  the  end  of  their  faiih,  even  the  salvation  of  their  souls  ;  where  the  Lord  is  they 
shall  be  also.  We  believe  that  the  New  Jerusalem  that  shall  come  down  from  God  out  of 
heaven,  when  the  tabernacle  of  God  shall  be  with  them,  and  He  will  dwell  among  them, 
will  be  the  MetropdUan  City  of  the  Kingdomy  and  loill  be  the  glorious  place  of  residence  <^  both 
Christ  and  His  saints  forever,  and  will  be  so  situated  as  that  the  Kingly  palace  will  be  on 
Mount  Ziony  the  holy  hill  of  Duvidy  irhere  His  throne  was.* '  The  Confession  insists  on  a  per- 
sonal Advent,  upon  Christ's  obtaining  the  government  of  the  world,  the  saints  reigning 
on  the  earth  with  Him,  applying  Dan.  7  :  27  ;  Rev.  19  :  16  ;  Ps.  22  :  28  ;  Zech.  U  :  9. 
etc.,  to  this  period.  The  contrast  in  the  present  and  future  condition  of  sainta  is  thus 
drawn  :  **  *  For  unto  the  saints  shall  be  given  the  Kingdom,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
Kingdom,  under  (mark  that)  the  whole  heaven '  (Dan.  7  :  27).  Though  (alas  !)  now  many 
men  be  scarce  content  that  the  saints  should  have  so  much  as  a  being  among  them  ;  but 
when  Christ  shall  appear,  then  shall  be  their  day,  then  shall  be  given  unto  them  power  over 
the  nations,  to  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  (Kev.  2  :  26,  27^.  Then  shall  they  receive  a 
crown  of  life,  which  no  man  shall  tak^  from  them,  nor  they  by  any  means  turned  or 
overturned  from  it,  for  the  oppressor  shall  be  broken  in  pieces  (Ps.  72  : 4),  and  their 
vain  rejoicings  turned  into  mourning  and  bitter  lamentations,  as  it  is  written  (Job 
22  : 5-7)." 

As  to  other  Confessions,  a  number,  indicative  of  the  extent  of  belief,  may  thus  be  speci- 
fied. The  "Free  Chris.  Church  of  Italy,"  in  Genl.  Assembly  at  Milan,  June.  1H70. 
adopted  the  following  (^hiliastic  doctrine  :  "  Art.  VIII.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  come 
from  heaven  and  transform  our  body  of  humiliation  into  a  glorious  body.  In  that  day 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first,  and  the  living  who  are  found  faithful  shall  be  trans- 
formed, and  thus  together  shall  we  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
air,  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord  ;  and,  after  His  Kingdom,  all  the  rest  shall  rise  to  be 
judged  in  judgment."  The  **  Second  Adventists,"  in  their  public  expression  of  Faith 
(Taylor's  Voice  of  the  Church),  declare  their  belief  in  the  speedy  Advent,  the  first  and 
second  resurrections  separated  by  an  interval  of  a  1000  years,  the  reign  of  Christ  and  the 
saints  on  the  earth,  etc.  They  are  far  more  Chiliastic  than  the  Millerites— the  latter 
being  chiefly  distiaguished  for  belief  in  an  immediate  coming  and  fixing  the  time  for  the 
same.  **  The  Catholic  Apostolic  Church*'  (a  succession  of  the  Irvingites)  presents  in  its 
Confession  of  Faith  a  strong  Chiliastic  belief,  for  which  they  are  noted.  Its  leading  doc- 
trine is  a  belief  in  the  speedy  Cotning  of  Jesus,  and  expresses  it  "  as  the  only  hope  of 
deliverance  to  the  sin-burdened  and  weary  creation."  (Comp.  art.  on,  in  M'Clintock  and 
Strong's  Cyclop.  It  has  extended  itself  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Switzerland, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Austria,  Germany,  America,  etc.)  The  "  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists,"  entertain  several  of  the  Chiliastic  tenets.  **  The  Brethren,"  or  *•  Dunk, 
ards."  as  represented  by  Nead,  in  Nead's  Theolog.  Writings  (seech.  20,  on  **  The  Sec.  Ad- 
vent*'), hold  to  the  personal  return  and  reign  of  Jesus,  to  a  previous  fearful  lack  of  faith 
and  persecution,  to  a  restoration  of  the  Jews,  to  a  glorious  Mill.,  to  a  first  res.  preceding, 
and  to  a  second  res.  at  the  end  of  the  1000  years,  to  a  great  battle  between  Christ  and 
His  enemies,  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  race  after  the  Advent,  and  to  the  removal  of  the 
curse  and  the  Sabbatism.  Thus  many  of  the  essential  points  of  Primitive  and  Scriptural 
Chiliasm  are  incorporated.  What  number  or  particular  body  are  thus  presented  the 
writer  does  not  know.  A  few  copies  of  7%e  Brethren  at  Work,  a  Brethren  or  Dunkard 
periodical  published  at  Lanark,  111.,  fell  into  my  hands,  and  they  contained  the  advocacy 
of  the  Mill,  and  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  (as  e.g.  March  2l8t,  1878),  by  James  Wirt 
"The  Church  of  God  "  (see  art.  by  Winebrenner,  in  Rupp's  Orig.  His.  of  Reiig.  Denom.) 
gives  as  an  art.  of  Faith:  "She  believes  in  the  personal  coming  and  reign  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Matt.  24  :  42-44  ;  Acts  1  :  11  ;  Phil.  3  :  20,  21  ;  1  Thess.  4  :  16, 17  ;  1  John  3:2; 
Bev.  1  :  17."  "  She  believes  in  the  resurrection  *  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust ;' 
that  the  res.  of  the  just  will  precede  the  res.  of  the  unjust.' '  (In  1867,  the  Church  num- 
bered 11  elderships,  400  churches,  350  ministers,  and  over  25,000  members.)  In  con- 
versing  with  ministers  and  members  of  this  Church,  they  exhibited  an  intelligent  Chilias- 
tic belief,  in  marked  contrast  with  many  others.    The  **  Plymouth  Brethren,"  or  Darby- 
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ites,  entertam  a  prominent  Chiliastic  belief,  being  one  of  their  chief  characteristics,  as 
any  reference  to  their  expressed  faith  will  abundantly  show.  The  **  Harmony  Society," 
or  the  Rappists  (followers  of  Rapp,  settled  at  Economy,  Pa.),  hold  Pre-Mill.  \iews.  The 
nearness  of  the  Millennium,  introduced  by  the  Sec.  Advent,  is  a  cardinal  doctrine  with 
them.  The  '*  Mennonites'*  (art.  in  M'CIintock  and  Strong's  (J^dop.  says)  '*  in  the  16th 
cent.,  held,  in  common  with  the  Anabaptists,  the  belief  in  Christ's  personal  reign  during 
the  Millennium."  Buck's  Theol.  Die,  art.  **  Mennonites,"  remarks,  thatMenno  discarded 
the  extravagant  views  of  certain  Anabaptists,  but  retained  the  doctrine  of  **the  Mil- 
lennium, or  1000  years'  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth."  How  largely  this  doctrine  continued 
among  them,  the  writer  is  unable  to  say,  for  they  now  number  altogether,  it  is  supposed, 
about  200,000,  divided  into  several  branches.  The  '*  Apostoolians"  {Ency.  keVuj.  Ktwwl.), 
one  of  the  branches,  is  decidedly  MiUennarian.  The  **  Christadelphians* '  have  largely  in- 
corporated Chiliasm,  and  make  it  essential  to  their  system.  It  is  most  prominently  pre- 
sented in  their  published  *'  Principles,"  and  other  works.  Various  offshoots  of  the 
**  Pietistic  movement"  were  largely  affected  by  Chiliasm,  as  for  e.g.  the  *'  Society  of 
Kom"  (art.  on,  M'CIintock  and  Strong's  Oydop.),  which  was  under  **  the  Milleuarian  in- 
fluence of  Jung  Stilling  and  Michael  Halm."  (The  followers  of  Hahn  in  1817  **  num- 
bered 18,000.*')  The  "  Moravians"  favored  Chiliastic  views,  however  perverted  by  ideal 
and  mystical  conceptions.  Writers  professing  to  give  the  faith  of  the  '*  Unitas  Fra- 
trum,"  present  the  Millenarian  view,  as  e.g.  Bish.  Spangenberg  in  his  last  ch.  of  Erposi- 
Hon  of  Ch.  Doctrine.  Various  parties,  imbibing  Spener's  pietism  and  Oetiuger's  theos- 
ophy,  incorporated  Chiliasm,  as  e.g.  the  *'  Michaleans"  (and  in  contrast  with  them  the 
**  Pregizerians"),  of  whom  fi^krtz  {Ch.  His.,  vol.  2,  p.  291)  says  :  **  They  had  a  common 
ground  in  their  Chiliasm,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  restoration. "  Chiliastic  views  are  dom- 
innnt  in  small  parties,  as  in  the  **  One-faith  people,"  in  the  adherents  of  Barbour, of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  followers  of  Russell,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  as  well  as  in  others 
whose  location  has  escaped  the  writer's  recollection.  The  same  is  true  of  some  German 
Millenarians  near  Tiflis,  the  capital  of  Georgia  (Henderson's  Bib.  Heaearches  in  Ttuasia^ 
pp.  524-529,  and  Pinkerton's  Russia,  pp.  143-161).  The  first  attempt  to  form  a  Univer- 
salist  sect  embraced  distinctive  features  of  Chiliasm  allied  with  Universalism,  as  seen  in 
the  **  Rellyanites  or  Rellyan  Universalists"  (Art.  on,  M'CIintock  and  Strong^ s  ()fdop.\ 
whose  theory  of  Restitution  is  in  the  main  allied  with  Chiliastic  views,  revived  by  Bar- 
bour, Russell,  etc.,  in  the  Three  Worlds  and  their  respective  newspapers.  As  this  fact  is 
not  gienerally  known,  we  quote  the  following  from  James  Relly's  (at  one  time  connected 
with  Whitefield)  and  his  followers'  belief  :  **  In  general  they  appear  to  believe  that  there 
will  be  a  resurrection  to  life  and  a  res.  to  condemnation  ;  that  believers  only  will  be 
among  the  former,  who,  as  flrstf ruits,  and  kings  and  priests,  will  have  part  in  the  first 
resurrection,  and  shall  reign  with  Christ  in  His  Kingdom  of  the  Millennium  ;  that  unbe. 
lie  vers  who  are  after  raised  must  wait  the  manifestation  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  un- 
der that  condemnation  of  conscience  which  a  mind  in  darkness  and  wrath  must  neces- 
sarily feel  ;  that  believers,  called  kings  and  priests,  will  be  made  the  medium  of  com- 
municating to  their  condemned  brethren,  who,  like  Joseph  to  his  brethren,  though  he 
spoke  roughly  to  them,  in  reality  overflowed  with  affection  and  tenderness  ;  that  ulti- 
mately every  knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue  confess  that  in  the  Lord  they  have  right- 
eousness and  strength,  and  thus  every  enemy  shall  be  subdued  to  the  Kingdom  and  glory 
of  tlie  great  Mediator."  (Those  who  have  recently  revived  this  Restitution  scheme, 
change  some  features,  as  e.g.  the  obstinate  and  recalcitrant  are  given  over  to  **  the  second 
death,"  etc.)  Even  the  Mormons,  together  with  much  that  the  Church  receives  in  gen- 
eral, incorporate  Chiliastic  features.  Jos.  Smith  in  his  His.  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  (Rupp's 
Orig.  His.  of  Relig.  Denoms.)  says  :  **  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel,  and  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Ten  Tribes  ;"  "  That  Christ  will  reign  personally  upon  the  earth, 
and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  and  receive  its  paradisaical  glory."  But  (Art.  "  Mor- 
mons,'* M'CIintock  and  Strong's  Cyclop.)  teach  a  gross  future,  illustrated  by  the  future 
marriage,  etc.  (The  influence  that  the  association  of  Chiliasm  with  singular  or  fanatical 
views  has  upon  many — who  overlook  the  fact  that  the  most  precious  and  fundamental 
Christian  doctrines  are  similarly  treated— will  be  treated  under  Prop.  179  ) 

Obs.  6.  The  Chiliastic  doctrine  is  not  confined  to  any  one  branch  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  Its  advocates  are  to  be  found  i7i  all  denominations ^ 
more  or  less,  and  embrace  men  eminent  for  piety,  abundant  labors,  and 
ability.  The  lists  that  are  ^ven  in  various  works  include  Reformers, 
Martyrs,  English   Church  Divines,   Lutherans,   Reformed,    Westminster 
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Assembly  Divines^  English  DisseDters,  New  England  Divines,  Baptists, 
Presbyterians,  American  Episcopal  Divines,  Congregationalists,  Mission- 
aries,  etc.,  forming  a  noble  band  of  adherents  to  the  early  faith. 

The  student  is  referred  to  the  lists  given  in  Brooks's  El.  Proph.  Jnierp.,  Taylor's  Vlxtt 
of  the  Church,  The  Time  of  the  End  by  a  Gongregationalist,  Seiss's  Ixtst  Times,  SbimeaU*s 
kscfiatology,  EUiotfs  Jlorce  Apoc.,  McCaul's  The  Old  Paths,  Wood's  Believrrs  Guide,  The 
Investigator^  4th  vol.,  Manford's  Apcloqy  for  MtUenarianism,  Dmmmond*s  Dialogues  on 
Prophecy,  and  Defence  of  the  Students  qf  Prophecy,  Bryant's  MiUenarian  Viems,  West's  His. 
Pre-MUt,  Doc.,  etc.  Macaalay  {Essays  onthe  Jews,  1831)  referred  to  this  feature  :  '*  Many 
Christians  believe  that  the  Messiah  will  shortly  establish  a  Kingdom  on  the  earth  and 
reign  visibly  over  all  its  inhabitants.  Whether  this  doctrine  be  orthodox  or  not,  we  shaU 
not  inquire.  The  number  of  people  who  hold  it  is  very  much  greater  than  the  number  of 
Jews  residing  in  England.  Many  of  those  who  hold  it  are  distinguished  by  rank,  wealth, 
and  ability  ;  it  is  preached  from  pulpits  both  of  the  Scottish  and  of  the  English  Church. 
Noblemen  and  members  of  Parliament  have  written  in  defence  of  it,  who  expect  **  thai 
before  this  generation  shall  pass  away,  aU  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  will  be  swallowed  up 
in  one  Divine  Empire."  While  many  of  the  names  that  we  give  are  verified  by  a  per- 
sonal perusal  of  their  works  or  extracts  from  them,  many  are  presented  on  the  authority 
of  others,  and  we  may  thus  inadvertently  place  some  of  those  who  are  more  thoroughly 
MiUenarian  with  those  who  are  less  ho,  and  the  reverse.  A  complete  list  of  writers,  clas- 
sifted  as  to  their  exact  views,  is  still  a  desideratum,  and  until  this  is  done,  injustice  may 
unintentionally  be  done  to  authors. 

Obs,  7.  After  the  Reformation^  however,  the  Reformers  and  others  in- 
dorsed certain  distinctive  features  belonging,  as  parts  of  the  system,  to 
MiUenarian  doctrine,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  a  few  leading  minds  for 
bringing  forth  a  return  to  the  old  Patristic  faith  in  all  its  essential  forms. 
Prominently  among  these  are  the  following  :  the  profound  Biblical  scholar 
Joseph  Mede  (born  1586,  died  1638),  in  his  still  celebrated  Clavis  Apocalyp- 
tica  (translated  into  English)  and  Exposition  OJi  Peter ;  Th.  Brightman 
(1644),  Expositions  of  Daniel  and  Apoc.  ;  J.  A.  Bengel  (a  learned  divine, 
born  1687,  died  1752),  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  and  Addresses  on  the 
same  ;  also  the  writings  of  Th.  Goodwin  (1679) ;  Ch.  Daubuz  (1730)  ;  Pis- 
eator  (1646) ;  M.  F.  Roos  (1770) ;  Alstedius  (1643  and  earlier)  ;  Cressener 
(1689)  ;  Farmer  (1660) ;  Fleming  (1708) ;  Hartley  (1764) ;  J.  J.  Hess  (1774) ; 
Homes  (1654) ;  Jurieu  ri686) ;  Maton  (1642)  ;  Peterson  (1692) ;  Sherwin 
(1665) ;  and  others  (sucn  as  Conrade,  Gallus,  Brahc,  Rett,  Broughton, 
Marten,  Sir  I.  Newton,  Whiston,  etc.),  materially  aided  in  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  MiUenarian  doctrine  and  to  influence  persons  to  Biblical  study 
on  the  subject.  When  these  were  followed  by  men  eminent  for  learning 
and  marked  ability  (some  have  been  mentioned,  others  will  follow)  ;  when 
the  leading  poets  and  commentaries  gave  an  additional  impulse  to  Mille- 
narian  doctrine  by  their  forcible  portrayals  and  exegetical  comments  ;  when 
persons  of  the  highest  and  lowest  position,  in  all  ranks  and  professions,  of 
undoubted  piety  and  usefulness,  thus  united  in  expressing  Chiliastic  views, 
the  doctrine  of  the  early  church  received  correspondingly  a  revival  and  re- 
newed  strejigth  in  the  hearts  and  hopes  of  believers. 

The  student  is  aware  that  when  the  revival  of  Pietism  (a  movement  against  a  cold 
Philosophical  and  Symbolistic  tendency)  took  place  under  Spener,  Francke,  and  others* 
there  was  also  a  return  to  the  Chiliastic  faith.  Admitting  that  in  some  cases  it  might 
have  been  allied  with  fanaticism,  as  Mosheim  (vol.  3,  p.  381)  intimates,  yet  Moaheim 
(himself  Anti-Millenarian)  is  uncandxd  when  he  says  that  they  *'  also  recalled  upon  Uie 
stage  opinions  long  since  condemned  ;  asserted  that  the  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  men. 
tioned  by  John,  was  at  hand."  The  unfairness  consists  in  this  :  (1)  He  seems  to  sancUon 
the  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  by  the  Bomish  Church  ;  (2)  he  links  this  doctrine  with 
extravagances,  as  if  inseparable  ;  (3)  he  forgets,  having  highly  praised  Spener,  that  i^f^ener 
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himself  defended  the  Millenarian  yiew  as  Scriptural,  and  not  opposed  by  the  Augsbnrg 
Confession  ;  (4)  that  works,  specially  written  to  set  forth  what  were  the  real  views  of  the 
Pietists  (as  e.g.  Klettwich*s),  were  suppressed,  and  that  their  doctrine,  in  the  bitter 
controversies  that  ensued,  was  caricatured,  etc.  ;  (5)  Mosheim  permits  his  spirit  of  hatred 
to  the  doctrine  (as  e.g.  in  the  case  of  Peterson,  etc.)  to  appear  on  several  occasions,  and 
hence  is  to  be  received  with  caution  ;  (6)  the  best  devotional  hymns  and  books,  as  well  as 
practical  works  on  religion,  have  sprung  from  that  movement.  It  would  be  well,  if  the 
detractors  of  the  Pietists  possessed  their  piety,  sincerity,  usefulness,  and  ability. 

Dr.  Fisher  in  Art.  «*  Mill/'  (M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Oychp.)  remarks  :  "  The  Mill,  doc- 
trine, in  its  essential  characteristics,  has  had  adherents  among  some  of  the  mcst  sober- 
minded  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  later  times.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  is  John  Albert  Bengel,  the  author  of  27te  Gnomon,  who  deifended  his  opinion 
iu  his  Com.  on  the  Apoc.,  published  in  1740.  He  has  been  followed  by  other  divines  of 
repute  ;  and  the  doctrine  has  not  been  without  prominent  supporters  among  the  Luther- 
ans down  to  the  present  time.  One  of  the  latest  of  their  number  who  has  discussed 
this  question  is  the  Rev.  A.  Koch  {Daa  Tauaendjahrige  Beich,  Basle,  1872).  This  writer 
endeavors  in  particular  to  refute  the  arguments  adduced  against  the  doctrine  of  a  Mil- 
lennium by  the  German  commentators  Hengstenberg,  Keil,  and  Kleifoth."  (Comp. 
Lange*s  estimate  of  Hengstenberg,  etc.,  in  his  Jntrod.  to  Rev.)  The  Dr.  also  says  :  **In 
all  the  other  various  orthodox  Protestant  bodies,  there  are  many  who  believe  in  the  per- 
sonal Advent  of  Christ  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Millennial  Kingdom." 

Obs.  8.  There  is  a  class  of  able  men  whose  sentimeDts  were  favorable  to 
Millenarians — who  either  express  these  in  their  writings,  or  speak  approv- 
ingly of  Chiliastic  works — and  yet  by  many,  at  the  present  day,  are  sup- 
Cosed  to  be  the  contrary.  In  illustration  of  this,  a  number  ma;^  appropriately 
e  mentioned.  John  Weslev  has  often  been  claimed  as  Chiliastic  (and  is 
so  given  by  Taylor,  Shimeall,  and  others),  because  of  his  chiefly  adopting 
BengeVs  views  in  Revelation,  and  of  the  views  presented  in  some  of  his  ser- 
mons. This  has  been  denied,  and  utterances  seeininglv  contradictory  pre- 
sented in  proof.  But  this  he^B  finally  been  settled  by  a  Methodist  historian, 
Tyerman,  in  his  Life  of  John  Wesley y  vol.  2,  p.  523,  etc.  After  giving 
very  cjindidlv  Hartley's  Mill,  views  from  **  Paradise  Restored**  (affirming 
the  Pre-Milf.  Advent,  and  the  Mill,  reign  of  Jesus,  etc.,  which  Wesley 
indorsed,  see  Works,  vol.  6,  p.  743),  Tyerman  then  gives  the  fact  that  John 
Wesley  read  and  approved  of  the  same,  writing  {Meth.  Maa.,  1783,  p.  498) 
to  the  author:  **  Your  book  on  the  Millennium  was  lately  nut  into  my 
hands.  I  cannot  but  thank  you  for  your  strong  and  seasonable  confirmee 
tion  of  that  comfortable  doctriiie,  of  which  I  ca7i7iot  entertain  the  least 
doubt,  as  long  as  I  believe  the  Bible.  Tyerman  most  frankly  and  honestly 
(worthy  of  special  notice)  adds  :  "  With  such  a  statement,  m  reference  tJ) 
such  a  book,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Wesley,  like  his  father  before 
him,  was  a  Millenarian^  a  believer  in  the  Sec.  Advent  of  Christ  to  reign 
on  earth,  visibly  and  gloriouslv,  for  a  thousand  years.  This  is  a  matter 
which  none  of  Wesley's  biographers  have  noticed  ;  and  yet  the  above  is  not 
the  only  evidence  in  support  of  it."  lie  then  refers  us  to  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Middleton  (published  1749),  in  which  Wesley  indorses  Justin  Martyr's 
Mill,  views,  saying:  "To  say  that  they"  (i.e.  the  Fathers  of  the  second 
and  third  cents.)  *' believed  this,  was  neither  more  nor  less  tha7i  to  say 
they  believed  the  Bible,**  Reference  is  also  made  to  an  article,  **  The  Ren- 
ovation of  All  Things,"  in  Wesley's  Arfniniaii  Mag.,  1784,  p.  154,  etc. 
The  adoption  of  the  Millenarian  Bengel's  notes  for  the  Apoc,  in  his  Com. 
on  the  New  Test.,  his  expressed  views  on  the  Judgment  Day  (which  we 
quote.  Prop.  133),  the  deliverance  of  creation  (which  we  quote.  Prop.  146), 
and  related  subjects,  is  ample  testimony,  i 
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Some  few  hare  denied  that  Dr.  Chalmers  was  Pre-Millenarian,  against  the 
express  sentiments  quoted  bj  us  of  a  Pre-Mill.  Sec.  Advent,  a  non-conrer- 
sion  of  the  world  preceding  that  Advent  (see  Prop.  175),  the  renovation  of 
the  earth  (Prop.  146).  However  he  may  have  been  influenced  by  some  of 
the  vagaries  of  Irvin^ism  not  to  give  great  prominency  to  his  views  on  the 
subject,  yet,  in  behalf  of  the  truth,  his  utterances  are  decided,  as  can  be 
seen  e.g.  by  comparing  his  Sabbath  Readings,  vol.  1,  pp.  311  and  108 
(comp.  Praph.  Times,  vol.  4,  p.  110,  etc.,  for  detailed  statement).  So  also 
some  have  tried  to  claim  Spener  as  Post-Millenarian,  against  the  testimony 
of  history  and  his  own  writings.  It  is  well  known  to  students  that  Spener 
defended  Chiliasm,  and  showed  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  not  op- 
posed to  a  Scriptural  doctrine.  The  enemies  of  Spener  made  bis  ChiUa*- 
tic  vieios  one  of  their  points  of  attack,  and  Pietism  (comp.  Kurtz's  Ch. 
His,,  Keander,  Mosheim,  etc.)  was  always,  more  or  less,  allied  with  Mil- 
lenarianism.  Some,  attracted  by  his  name,  attempt  to  make  out  a  very 
mild  form  of  Chiliasm,  but  Dr.  Kling,  Art.  Eschatology  in  Herzog's  Ency- 
clop.,  pronounces  Spener  a  most  decided  Cliiliast,  inclined  even  to  the  fa- 
natical. (?)  Prof.  Stuart,  and  many  others  of  our  opponents,  concede  him 
to  us.  Dr.  Brown  of  Gettysburg,  in  an  Art.  published  in  the  Luth. 
Observer,  even  attempted  to  take  John  Bunyan  from  us,  but  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  ^with  which  compare  him  on  the  "  First  Chapters  of 
Genesis")  quotea  under  Obs.  4,  is  a  complete  and  overwhelming  answer. 
As  to  Bish.  Butler,  it  is  suEBcient  to  refer  to  his  Amdogy,  Part  2,  ch.  7, 
and  to  his  Memoirs,  p.  298  (quoted  by  Taylor,  and  others),  where  occur 
sentiments  oiily  in  accordance  with  pure  Chiliasm.  In  reference  to  Rer. 
Hall,  the  celebrated  Baptist,  it  is  evident  that  in  his  early  life  ho  was  op- 
posed to  Chiliasm,  as  is  seen  in  the  production  ''  Chris.  Consistent  with 
Love  of  Freedom,*'  where  occurs  the  phrase  **  the  long-exploded  tradition 
of  Papias  respecting  the  personal  reign,"  but  in  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  he  materially  modified  his  views,  coming  nearer  to  Bunyan's  Confes- 
sion. For  (Diiffield  On  Proph.,  p.  259)  Mr.  Thorp,  of  Bristol,  England, 
conversed  with  him  on  the  subject  a  few  days  before  his  decease,  and  he 
*'  regretted  that  he  had  not  preached  the  Millenarian  views  he  entertained." 
(May  not  others  be  found  in  this  category  ;  for  the  writer  personally  knows 
men  yrho  privately  entertain  Chiliasm,  but  never  present  it  publicly).* 

^  Tyerman  unhesitatingly  classes  among  MiUenarians,  Charles  Wesley  (as  varions  hymns 
evidence),  Fletcher  (an  a  letter  to  John  Wesley  positively  asserts,  written  a.d.  1755, 
Fletclier's  Works,  vol.  16),  Piers,  and  others.  John  and  Charles  Wesley's  testimony  is  the 
more  disinterested  and  valuable,  since  on  the  one  hand  they  had  to  resist  the  indiffer- 
ence of  others,  and  on  the  other,  the  fanaticism  of  BeU  and  others,  who  (so  Tyerman) 
predicted  the  speedy  end  of  the  world.  Bev.  Dr.  Nast  (himself  a  leading  Methodist)  says 
(Art.  "Christ's  Mill,  reign,"  in  the  West.  Ch.  AdixxxUe,  July  23d.  1879),  after  referring  to 
the  able  Pre-MUl.  advocates  in  the  various  denominations  :  ' '  I  admit  that  the  Methodist 
Church  is  not  so  largely  represented,  and  that  at  present  Pre-MiU.  views  are  unpopular 
among  us,  bid  it  wtut  not  aluoayn  so.  Both  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  Dr.  Coke,  as  well  as 
Fletcher  and  ^Vhitefield,  occupied  Pre-MiU.  ground,  and  also,  as  I  am  credibly  informed, 
in  our  day,  the  late  revered  Secretary  of  our  Miss.  Boc.,  Dr.  J.  P.  Durbin."  Now  in  con- 
trast we  present  the  following:  Prof.  Worman,  in  his  extended  Art.  "  Methodism* ' 
(M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Cyclop.),  says  :  **  The  Sermons  of  Jno.  Wesley,  and  his  Notes 
on  the  New  Test.,  are  recognized  by  his  foUowers  in  Great  Britain  and  America  as  the 
standard  of  Methodism,  and  as  the  basis  of  their  theological  creed.'*  If  so,  then  there  has 
been  a  wide  departure  on  Eschatology.  To  indicate  the  same  by  way  of  iUustration,  we 
copy  this  notice,  without  comment,  from  the  Luth.  Observer,  March  1st,  1878  :  **  The  Rev. 
Arthur  P.  Adams,  Beverly,  Mass.,  so  Zto/i'«  Herald  states,  has  been  suspended  from 
the  Methodist  ministry  for  holding  and  teaching  doctrines  at  variance  with  Uiose  of  the 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  held  that  Christ's  Sec.  Coming  is  near  at  hand,  and 
that  not  until  after  the  resnrreotion  oootms  can  the  redemption  scheme  of  Christ  be  com- 
plete'* (i.e.  in  results).  It  is  proper  to  add,  as  Tyerman  remarks,  that  'Wesley  was 
guarded,  so  as  not  to  give  place  to  extravagances  ;  as  e.g.  on  fixing  the  date  of  the  Ad- 
vent, Wesley  {Mdh,  Mag.,  1827,  p.  392)  says  :  **  I  have  no  opinion  at  all  upon  when  the 
Mill,  reign  of  Christ  will  begin  ;  I  can  determine  nothing  at  all  about  it ;  thes(}  calcula- 
tions are  far  above,  out  of  my  sight."  Tyerman  then  repeats  :  "  Still,  Wesley  was  a 
believer  in  the  certainty  of  such  a  reign,  and  so  was  Fletcher,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and 
so  was  Wesley's  friend,  the  Vicar  ol  Bexley,  Mr.  Piers,  and  so  seem  to  have  been  the 
writers  of  some  of  the  hymns  in  the  Meth.  Hymn  Book"  (quoting  several  hymns  with 
Pre-Mill.  sentiments).  Charles  Wesley's  Pre-Mill.  hymns  are  quoted  in  detail  in  Proph, 
Tiines,  1866,  p.  Ill,  etc.,  Taylor's  Voice  of  the  iJturcht  Time  of  the  End,  etc..  and  they  are 
so  decided  in  sentiment  that  it  is  a  matter  of  sutprise  that  any  one  should  fail  to  appre- 
ciate them. 

*  Others,  who  entertained  distinctive  Chiliastic  features  and  located  the  predicted  King- 
dom of  Dan.  2  and  7  after  the  Second  Advent,  might  be  mentioned,  as  Archb.  Cranmer 
(see  the  Cate(^i8m  authorissed  by  Edward  VI.,  and  written  by  him,  on  the  phrase  **  Thy 
Kingdom,  come"),  Archb.  Newcome  (see  Bick.ersteth's  Disa.  on  Proph,,  p.  106),  Dr.  Ben- 
son (see  Noies  on  Ps.  76  :  10-18,  and  98  :  4-9),  Budd  (see  Time  of  the  End,  p.  325),  Toplady 
(see  tkrmons.  Lib.  3,  p.  470),  etc.  (Comp.  Taylor's  Voice  of  the  Church  and  Seiss's  Ap.  to 
the  Last  Times,  from  whom  a  large  number  might  be  added.) 

Obs.  9.  It  would  bo  interesting  to  traco  the  rise  of  Millenarianism  in 
this  country.  That  it  was  early  incorporated  into  the  belief  of  many  of  the 
first  preachers  of  this  country  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Cotton 
Mather^  who  himself  heartily  indorsed  it.  Thus  e.g.  in  the  Magnalia  he 
testifies  of  Rev.  John  Davenport  (died  in  Boston  1668),  that  he  appre- 
hended '*  the  true  notion  of  the  Chiliad/'  and  "  preached  and  wrote*"  about 
the  '^  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  calling  of  the  Jews,  and  the  first  and  second 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  do  now  of  late  years  get  more  ground 
against  the  opposition  of  the  otherwise  minded,  and  find  a  kinder  efiter- 
lainment  among  them  that  *  search  the  Scriptures  ;'  and  that"  he  asserted 
'*  a  personal,  visible,  powerful,  and  glorious  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  unto  judgment,  long  before  the  end  of  the  worJd.''  He  calls  Key. 
Thomas  Walley  (died  1679),  '*  our  pious  Chiliast,  Walley,"  who  was  Jike 
Mede,  Davenport,  Hook,  and  who  understood  '*  the  First  Resurrection  to 
be  corporeal,'^  just  as  '^  some  of  the  first  and  eminent  teachers  in  the  church 
believed.*'  Reference  is  made  to  Rev.  John  Eliot  (died  1690),  as  con- 
stantly pressing  ''the  Coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ:"  the  same  in- 
timations are  given  respecting  Whiting,  Samuel  Mather,  increase  Mather 
(Pres.  Harvard  College),  himself,  and  others. 

"We  append  additional  testimony.  In  the  Preface  to  The  Magnolia,  Mather  says  :  **  The 
first  andfammuf  pastors  in  the  New  England  churches  did,  in  their  public  ministry,  fre- 
quently insist  on  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  glorious  Kingdom  on  earth  which  will  take  place 
after  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  when  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  in.  It 
is  a  pity  that  this  doctrine  is  no  more  inculcated  by  the  present  ministry,  which  has  in- 
duced me  the  rather  to  preach  and  now  by  the  press  to  publish,  what  is  emitted  here- 
with.* '  And  now  that  this  must  be  understood  in  a  purely  Cfiiliastic  sense,  is  evident  from 
both  what  Cotton  Mather  and  his  father,  Increase  Mjather,  have  taught  on  the  sub- 
ject. Thus  e.g.  Increase  Mather,  in  his  Discourse  on  JFhith  (a.i>.  1710),  and  The  Mys- 
tery qf  IsraeTs  tkUvatUm,  teaches  :  "He  (Christ)  will  then  {at  Coming)  remove  His  throne 
from  heaven  to  this  visible  world.  77ien  will  His  viable  Kingdom  appear  in  the  great- 
est glory  ;  when  also  there  will  be  a  personal  reign  and  residence  of  Christ  in  this 
lower  world."  *'  When  they  that  corrupt  the  earth  are  destroyed,  a  new  earth  wiU  suc- 
ceed, in  which  shaU  dweU  nghteousness.  Then  will  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become 
the  Kingdoms  of  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  forever  and  ever,"  etc.  But  Cotton  Mather 
is  more  plain  :  **  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  earliest  of  the  primitive  times  the  faithful 
^d,  in  a  literal  sense,  belieye  the  '  second  coming '  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
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xising  and  the  reigaing  of  the  samts  with  Him,  a  thonsand  years  hefcre^  the  rest  of  the 
dead  live  again,*  a  doctrine  which,  however,  some  of  later  years  have  counted  heretical ; 
yet  in  the  days  of  Irenseus,  wert  questioned  by  none  but  such  fis  were  counted  hereUcs.  It  is 
evident  from  Justin  Martyr  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Chiliad  was  in  his  days  embraced 
among  ail  orthodox  Christians  ;  nor  did  this  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  begin  to  be  doubted 
until  the  Kingdom  of  Antichrist  began  to  advance  into  a  considerable  figure,  and  Ihen  it 
fell  chiefly  under  the  reproaches  q/  such  men  as  were  fain  to  deny  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter.  He  is  a  stranger  to  antiquity 
who  does  not  find  and  own  the  ancients  generally  of  the  persuasion.  Nevertheless,  at 
last  men  came,  not  only  to  lay  aside  the  modesty  expressed  by  one  of  the  first  Anti-Mil- 
lenarians,  namely,  Jerome,  but  also  with  violence  to  persecute  the  Millenary  truth  as  an 
heretical  pravity.  So  the  mystery  of  our  Lord's  '  appearing  in  His  Kingdom  '  lay  buried 
in  Popish  darkness,  till  the  light  thereof  had  a  fresh  dawn.  Since  the  Antichrist  entered 
into  the  last  half-time  of  the  period  allotted  for  him,  and  now  within  the  last  sevens  of 
years,  as  things  grow  nearer  to  accomplishment,  learned  and  pious  men,  in  great  numbers^ 
everywhere  come  to  receive,  explain,  and  maintain,  the  old  faith  about  it."  In  the  Slwietd 
and  Preacher,  Mather  is  equally  decisive  :  **  The  Son  of  God,  about  to  descend,  will  inflict 
vengeance  on  them  who  know  not  God  and  obey  not  His  Grospel ;  but  He  will  manifest 
His  Kingdom  of  the  saints  in  the  earth,  which  is  to  be  possessed  by  our  second  and.  heavenly 
Adam  ;  and  this,  we  confess,  is  ascertained  to  us  by  promise,  but  in  another  state,  as 
being  after  the  resurrection."  "  They  indulge  themselves  in  a  vain  dream,  not  to  say 
insane,  who  think,  pray,  and  hope,  contrary  to  the  whole  sacred  Scripture  and  sound  reason, 
that  the  promised  happiness  of  the  Church  on  earth  wiU  be  before  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  ap- 
pear in  His  Kingdom."  *'  Wdhoui  doubt  the  kingdom  of  this  world  will  not  become  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  His  Christ,  before  the  preordained  time  of  the  dead,  in  which  the 
reward  shall  be  given  to  the  servants  of  God  and  to  those  that  fear  His  name."  **  The  rest 
of  the  saints,  and  the  promised  Sabbath,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God,  in  which  His  will  shall 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  and  those  great  things  of  which  God  hath  spoken  by 
the  mouths  of  His  prophets,  all  prophesying  as  with  one  voice  ;  all  shall  be  confirmed  by 
their  fulfilment  in  the  new  earth,  not  in  oar  defiled  and  accursed  earth."  Rev.  Joshua 
Spalding  {Lectures,  pp.  221-2,  etc.)  speaks  of  ^  many  Christians,  who  were  looking,  not  tor 
the  modem  Millennium,  but  tor  the  Sec.  Coming  of  Christ,"  etc.,  and  adds  :  "  I  have  had 
the  testimony  of  elderly  Christian  people,  in  severed  parts  of  New  England,  that  within 
their  remembrance  this  doctrine  was  first  advanced  in  the  places  where  they  lived,  and 
have  heard  them  name  the  ministers  who  first  preached  it  in  their  churches.  No  doc- 
trine can  be  more  indisputably  proved  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Primitive  Church 
than  those  we  call  Millenarian  ;  and,  beyond  aU  dispute,  the  same  were  favorite  docteines 
with  the  fathers  of  New  England  ;  with  the  words  of  one  of  whom,  writing  upon  this 
subject,  we  shall  conclude  our  observations  upon  their  antiquity  :  *  They  are  not  new,  but 
old ;  they  may  be  new  to  some  men,  but  I  cannot  say  itis  to  their  honor.' "  In  another 
place  (p.  191)  he  says  :  *'  The  doctrine  of  the  MUlennium  is  truth ;  and  the  prevailing  ex- 
pectation, that  it  is  fast  approaching,  and  is  now  very  near,  is  doubtless  rational,"  etc. 
The  same  is  true  doctrinally  of  Thomas  Prince  (a.d.  1728  to  1758),  pastor  at  Boston  (so 
Spaulding's  Lectures),  of  Dr.  B.  Gale  (see  Barber's  His.  Collections  of  Connecticut,  p.  531, 
who  also  says  :  **  This  (Millenarianism)  appears  to  have  been  the  belief  of  pious  persons 
at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  New  England,"  etc.). 

The  same  early  ChiliEism  is  traceable  in  other  denominations.  Thus  e.g.  in  the  early 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  quite  a  number  of  ministerf:  entertained  it.  The 
writer  was  informed  by  his  grandparents  and  parents  that  they  conversed  with  such  and 
heard  them  occasionally  present  Millenarianism.  The  brief  biographical  sketches  re- 
maining give*us  no  idea  of  the  form  in  which  they  held  it,  but  a  clue  is  obtained  by  tiie 
fact  that  the  works  of  Bengel,  Stilling,  and  others  like  them,  were  favorites  and  largely 
circulated.  Books  of  German  and  English  Chiliasts  were  held  in  esteem,  and  the  writer 
has  often  been  surprised  to  find  among  old  people  a  detailed  and  correct  knowledge  of 
the  doctrine,  and  on  inquiry  the  reception  of  the  same  was  generally  attributed  to  the  in- 
struction of  some  old  pastor  or  the  reading  of  such  works.  In  conversation  with  others, 
they  recalled  similar  reminiscences. 

Obs.  10.  The  progress  of  Chiliastic  doctrine  in  this  country,  while  im- 
mensely in  the  minority,  has  been  highly  respectable,  as  admitted  even  by 
our  opponents.  It  embraces  many  of  the  ablest,  most  devoted  and  schol- 
arly men  that  the  church  has  produced. 
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The  Luth.  Ohaener  (always,  more  or  less,  an  opponent),  in  a  notice  (Oct.  25th,  1878) 
of  a  Pre-Mill.  pamphlet,  **  Jesus  is  Coming,"  by  W.  E.  B.,  says  that  our  doctrine  **  has  had 
eminent  supporters  in  the  Church.  iSucii  men  as  Sir  I.  Newton,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dean  Al- 
ford,  and  Dr.  Breckenridge  have  been  among  its  advocates.  And  among  the  signatures 
to  a  call  for  a  series  of  public  meetings  to  be  held  in  New  York,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, are  the  names  of  learned  and  pious  men  represeniing  aU  the  denominaiUms  of  Protestant' 
ism.*'  Prof.  Briggs,  and  u  few  others,  evidently  angry  at  the  increase  of  Chiliasm  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  suggested  discipline  on  the  charge  of  *'  heresy,"  to  which  Rev.  Dr. 
Mutchmore  (quoted  Messiah* s  Herald^  Jan.  15th,  1879),  of  the  same  Church,  replies  :  **It 
is  best  to  allow  our  pastors  to  use  their  own  judgment  in  preaching  on  the  matter.  What 
are  we  to  do  ?  Some  of  our  most  eminent  men  are  Pre-Millenarians,  and  we  have  no  article 
which  is  against  the  idea  of  Christ's  personal  reign  on  earth.  It  is  all  a  question  of  inter- 
pretation, on  which  our  highest  bodies  have  never  made  any  deliverance,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  they  ncTer  should."  Rev.  Dr.  Mackay,  in  his  address  at  the  Milday  Conference 
(1879),  speaking  in  reference  to  Chiliastic  advocates  as  observed  in  his  recent  visit  to  the 
II.  S.  and  Canada,  said  :  **  I  thank  God  that  in  every  city  that  I  visited,  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  elsewhere,  the  most  spiritual  men  are  rousing  up  to  inquire  and  look  into  these 
things."  Many  such  declarations  might  be  given,  but  the  reader  can  soon  satisfy  him- 
seii  by  glancing  over  the  names  following.  We  append  a  list— imperfect  at  best — of 
American  and  Canadian  Chiliasts,  according  to  their  Church  relationship  as  far  as  known. 

Frol.  Episcopal  Church:  Dr.  S.  H.  Tyng, sen..  Dr.  Tyng,  jr.,*Dr.  R.  Newton,  H.  Dana 
Ward,  Rev.  J.  S.  Alwell,  Rev.  E.  T.  Perkins,  Rev.  Th.  W.  Haskins,  Rev.  Rob.  C.  Booth, 
Rev.  L.  W.  Bancroft,  Felix  R.  Brunot,  Dr.  Julius  E.  Grammer,  Bh.  T.  H.  Vail,  Rev.  T. 
W.  Hastings,  Bh.  W.  W.  Niles,  Canon  Baldwin,  Canon  W.  Bond,  Bh.  Southgate,  Dr.  F. 
Vinton,  Rev.  Morell,  Bh.  Mcllvaine,  Bh.  Henshaw,  Rev.  E.  Winthrop,  Rev.  Moigan, 
Rev.  Johnson,  Rev.  Farrer,  Rev.  Dobbs,  Rev.  Smith,  Rev.  Trenwith,  Rev.  Newton  (Gam- 
bier),  Bh.  Bedell,  Bh.  Hopkins,  Bh.  W^illiams,  Bh.  Huntingdon,  Bh.  Odenheimer,  D.  N. 
Lord. 

Reformed  ^jpiscopal :  Bh.  W.  R.  Nicholson,  Rev.  G.  A.  Reddles,  Rev.  W.  V.  Feltwell, 
Rev.  B.  B.  Leacock,  Rev.  M.  B.  Smith. 

Presbyterian:  Dr.  C.  K.  Imbrie,  Dr.  S.  H.  Kellogg,  Dr.  E.  R.  Craven,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Brookes,  Rev.  W.  J.  Gillespie,  Rev.  H.  M.  Parsons,  Dr.  N.  West,  Rev.  W.  J.  Erdman. 
William  Reynolds,  John  Wannamaker,  Rev.  F.  W.  Flint,  Rev.  E.  P.  Adams,  Rev.  J.  S. 
Stewart,  Rev.  D.  E.  Bierce,  Rev.  C.  C.  Foote,  Rev.  L.  C.  Baker,  Rev.  W.  B.  Lee,  Rev. 
E.  R.  Davis,  Dr.  S.  R.  Wilson,  B.  Dubois  Wyckoff,  Rev.  B.  F.  Sample,  Rev.  H.  M.  Ba- 
con, Rev.  D.  Mack,  Rev.  £.  P.  Marvin,  Dr.  R.  Patterson,  Rev.  R.  C.  Mathews,  Rev.  A. 
Erdman,  Rev.  J.  R.  Berry,  Prof.  J.  T.  Duffield,  Saml.  Ashhurst,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  D.  Mor- 
ris, Rev.  D.  R.  Eddy,  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Paxon,  Dr.  Willis  Lord,  Dr.  J.  G.  Reaser,  Dr.  Mar- 
shall, Dr.  Felix  Johnson,  Dr.  Ralb,  Dr.  F.  E.  Brown,  Dr.  Stanton,  Dr.  McCartee,  Dr. 
Geo.  Duffield,  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckenridge,  Dr.  Krebs,  Dr.  J.  LiUie.  Rev.  R.  C.  Shimeall,  Dr. 
Poor,  Dr.  Van  Doren,  Rev.  Blauvelt,  Rev.  Dinwiddie,  Rev.  Laird,  Matthews,  Marquis, 
Congdon,  Rev.  Adair,  Rev.  Prof.  McGill,  Rev.  J.  C.  Randolph,  Rev.  W.  Hogarth. 

United  Presbyterian:  Dr.  J.  T.  Cooper,  Dr.  W.  Y.  Moorehead,  Rev.  J.  P.  Sankey,  Rev. 
W.  J.  Gillespie,  Rev.  R.  W.  French,  Rev.  S.  B.  Reed,  Rev.  R.  A.  McAycal,  Rev.  D.  A. 
Wallace,  Rev.  J.  G.  Galloway,  Rev.  J.  S.  McCuUoch,  Rev.  W.  W.  Barr,  Rev.  G.  Hayser. 

Baptists :  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  Rev.  J.  D.  Herr,  Rev.  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  Dr.  J.  W.  Bancroft, 
Rev.  H.  M.  Saunders,  Rev.  J.  P.  Farrer,  Rev.  Alf.  Harris,  Rev.  Jos.  Evans,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Stiffler,  Rev.  G.  M.  Peters,  Rev.  F.  E.  Tower,  Dr.  J.  E.  Jones,  Rev.  J.  T.  Beckley,  Rev. 
J.  J.  Miller,  Ed.  8.  White,  B.  F.  Jacobs,  Rev.  C.  Perrin,  Rev.  F.  L.  Chappell,  Rev.  Rob. 
Cameron,  Rev.  H.  F.  Titus,  Rev.  H.  A.  Cordo,  Rev.  G.  M.  Stone,  Dr.  S.  H.  Ford,  Rev. 
A.  J.  Frost,  Rev.  J.  C.  Wilmarth,  Prof.  Dr.  Weston,  Rev.  Barralle,  Rev.  Brown,  Rev. 
Colgrove,  Rev.  Wm.  Knapp,  Rev.  H.  Knapp,  Rev.  J.  C.  WaDer,  Rev.  Taylor. 

Oongregationalist :  Dr.  E.  P.  Goodwin,  Rev.  W.  W.  Clarke,  Dr.  H.  D.  Kitchell,  Dr.  J. 
Wild,  Rev.  W.  R.  Joyslin,  Rev.  G.  C.  Miln,  Rev.  E.  C.  Hood,  Rev.  W.  W.  Syle,  Rev. 
Myron  Adams,  Rev.  G.  R.  Milton,  Abner  Kingman,  Rev.  Burton,  Rev.  Francis  Russell, 
C.  M.  Whittlesey,  Rev.  Lorimer,  Rev.  Morton,  Rev.  Bancroft,  Rev.  Andrews,  Rev.  Cun- 
ningham. 

Rrformed  Church :  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Clarke,  Rev.  0.  Parker,  Rev.  J.  B.  Thompson,  Rev. 
W.  H.  Clarke,  Dr.  W.  R.  Gordon,  Dr.  J.  T.  Demarest,  Dr.  G.  S.  Bishop,  Rev.  R.  P. 
Clarke,  Rev.  Merritt,  Rev.  Ballagh,  Rev.  Brown,  Rev.  Dr.  Forsyth,  Dr.  S.  H.  Giesy. 

Methodists :  Prof.  H.  Lummis,  Rev.  Jno.  Parker,  Dr.  H.  Foster,  Rev.  Jesse  M.  Gilbert, 
Geo.  Hall.  T.  W.  Harney,  Rev.  W.  E.  Blackstone,  W.  E.  Grim,  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Brown,  Geo. 
A.  Hall,  Dr.  Marshall,  Excell,  Dr.  J.  P.  Durbin,  Rev.  Dr.  Nast. 
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Lutheran:  Dr.  J.  A.  Seiss,  Rev.  Laird,  Rev.  Dr.  Oswald,  Rev.  A.  R.  Brown,  Dr.  J.  G. 
Schmncker  (and  Drs.  Helmath,  Lachman,  and  D.  Kartz,  who  recommended  his  Ghiliastio 
work). 

Moravian:  Rev.  E.  Reineke,  J.  G.  Zipple. 

Chiliastio  writers  belonging  to  various  bodies,  such  as  /Second  Adveniists,  or  branches : 
Hastings,  Taylor,  Andrews,  Crozier,  Bliss,  Himes,  Litch,  Hale,  Thomas,  Wilson,  Camp- 
bell, Reed,  Coghill,  Lyon,  Chown,  Cook,  Woodruff,  Catlin,  Allen,  Ramsey,  Fancher, 
Parry,  Chase,  Coombe,  Niles,  Jacobs,  Seymour,  Champlin,  Lnmbard,  Carpenter,  Batch- 
elor,  Wellcome,  Grant,  Smith,  Bumham,  Libby,  Brewer,  Pratt,  Shepherd,  Flagg,  Suth- 
erland, White,  Conch,  Higgins,  Burbank,  Piper,  Simpson,  Cole,  Hancock,  Bellows,  Ana- 
tin,  York,  Teeple,  Morgan,  Preble,  Chittenden,  Cotton,  Moore,  Pearson,  Miller,  C.  Palmer, 
£.  K.  Barnhill,  S.  A.  Chaplin,  etc. 

Among  other  organizations  are  writers  of  the  *'  Catholic  Apostolic  Chnrch,**  '*  Plym- 
outh Brethren,"  "  Christadelphians  "  (Dr.  J.  Thomas  and  followers),  and  others. 

MiscelUiTieous.  Names  that  have  fallen  under  observation  as  Chiliasts,  but  whose  exact 
Church  relationship  is  unknown  to  the  writer,  such  as  Storrs,  Beegle,  Wendell,  Ramsey, 
Woodworth,  Bh.  Ives,  Dr.  Broadhead,  Dr.  McCarty,  Lindsey,  Forsyth,  Rev.  Geo.  C.  Lor- 
imer,  R.  C.  Matlack,  Geo.  R.  Cramer,  Rev.  L.  Osier,  J.  M.  Orrick,  L.  B.  Rogers,  Geo. 
W.  Tew,  Rev.  C.  M.  Morton,  Rich.  Aortou,  Rev.  Almond  Barrelle,  Prof.  T.  W.  Bancroft 
(Brown  Univ.),  Wm.  Reynolds,  Rev.  C.  Cunningham,  S.  J.  Andrews,  Rev.  F.  W.  Dobbs, 
Dr.  A.  W.  Pilzer,  J.  M.  Haldeman,  D.  C.  H.  Marquis,  Rev.  Dr.  Watson,  Rev.  Dr.  JkHller, 
Dr.  J.  R.  Davenport,  Dr.  W.  Lloyd,  Rev.  A.  J.  Patton,  Rev.  J.  P.  Newman,  Dr.  R. 
Jeffrey,  M.  Baldwin,  Rev.  Dr.  Simpson  (Louisville),  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw  (Rochester),  Rev. 
Graves,  Rev.  Brookman,  Dr.  Williamson,  Dr.  Robinson,  Geo.  Reynolds  (the  last  four  in 
Canada),  Rev.  R.  Campbell,  Rev.  W.  Cadman,  Thomas  (of  Canada),  Rev.  J.  M.  Weaver, 
Walter,  John  H.  Graff,  Rev.  B.  Philpot,  Rev.  S.  Bonhomme,  J.  Harper,  Anna  Siliman, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hatherell,  Darby,  Thomas,  Harkness,  Bryant,  Davis,  Holgate,  James  Inglis, 
Dr.  J.  J.  Janeway,  Rob.  Kirkwood,  Rev.  W.  Newton,  J.  P.  Labagh,  Seth  Lewis,  Gran- 
vUle  Penn,  Dr.  Wm.  Ramsey,  Hollis  Read,  Hugh  White,  Rev.  John  G.  WOson  (Ed. 
l^roph.  Times),  Jno.  F.  Graff  (*'  Greybeard  "),  Woodbury  Davis,  D.  M.  Lord,  Dr.  Ramsey, 
Dr.  Halsey,  Dr.  Harkness,  A.  D.  Jones,  B.  S.  Dwiggens,  C.  T.  Russell,  N.  H.  Barbour,  J. 
M.  Stevenson,  J.  P.  Wheethee,  Wiley  Jones,  J.  H.  Patton,  W.  J.  Mann,  B.  Wilson,  J. 
A.  Simonds,  B.  W.  Keith,  G.  M.  Myers,  A.  B.  Magruder,  H.  V.  Reed,  L.  A.  Allen,  W. 
Laing,  E.  Hoyt,  J.  Pierce,  T.  Wilson. 

Obs.  11.  The  advocates  of  Chiliasm  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
other  European  countries  form  a  band  that  contains  names  highly 
honored  by  the  church,  both  as  to  attainments  and  usefulness  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Jesus. 

• 

We  present  the  following  without  reference  to  their  Church  relationship. 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland:  Dr.  A.  R.  Fausset,  Dr.  W.  P.  Mackay,  Bh.  Newton, 
Sir  I.  Newton,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Candlish,  Home,  Bh.  Trench,  Bh.  Ellicoft,  Twisse, 
Marshall,  Elliott,  Maitland,  Birks,  the  Drs.  Bonars,  Bickersteth,  Auriol,  Fremantle, 
Ryle,  Palmer,  Ash,  Noel,  Canon  Hoare,  Rainsford,  Wood,  E.  Garbett,  Bridge,  Burroughs, 
Kelly,  Cox,  Caryll,  Goodwin,  Gouge,  Wilson,  Brock,  Smith,  Trotter,  Langley,  Sterry,  Sel- 
den,  Ainaworth,  cfataker.  Fealty,  Greenhill,  St-evenson,  Shepherd,  Dean  Alford,  Brooks, 
Pym,  Dalton,  Greswell,  Bnrgh,  Todd,  Irving,  Hewitson,  Dr.  M'Caul,  Anderson,  Begg, 
McCheyne,  Bums,  GilfiUan,  Hamilton,  Cumming,  Adolph  Saphir,  Frazer,  Jamieson, 
Cochrane,  Cunningham,  Sabine,  Hugh  Miller,  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Lord,  Jones, 
Habershon,  Alexander,  Tycho  Brahe,  Lord  Napier,  Lent. -Gen.  Goodwyn,  Haldane,  Stew- 
art, Rob.  Montgomery,  Preb.  Auriol,  'Rev.  M.  Rainsford,  Dean  Fremantle,  the  Ear]  of 
Shaftesbury,  Bell,  Pruden,  Baxter,  Lord  Radstock,  Earl  Russell,  Rev.  C.  Skrine,  Rev. 
E.  Nangle,  Rev.  R.  Chester,  Capt.  J.  E.  Dntton,  Th.  W.  Greenwell,  Rev.  S.  V.  Edwards, 
J.  Denham  Smith,  Capt.  Moreton,  Dr.  C.  B.  Egan,  Bh.  Wordsworth,  Rev.  Gordon  C<1- 
throp,  Rev.  J.  Gosset-Tanner,  Rev.  C.  H.  Hamilton,  Rev.  Grattan  Guinness,  Rev.  S.  Grar- 
vatt,  Mr.  Soltau,  F.  G.  Bellett,  Mr.  Hyslop,  Mr.  Jenour,  Dr.  A.  Saphir,  Rev.  E.  Wilkes, 
Rev.  C.  H.  Hamilton,  Lord  Carlizle,  T.  R.  Andrews,  Col.  Sandwith,  Preb.  Cadman, 
Col.  Rowlandson,  Rev.  E.  H.  Brooke,  Rev.  T.  Flavel  Cook,  Rev.  H.  W.  Webb-Peploe, 
Preb.  Dalton,  Rev.  C.  J.  Goodheart,  Rev.  J.  Wilkinson,  Rev.  H.  E.  Fox,  Rev.  F.  A.  C. 
Lillington,  Canon  Garbett,  Rev.  Rev.  Frank  White,  E.  J.  Hytche,  Rev.  G.  A.  Sparks, 
R.  J.  Mahoney,  Cheyne  Brady,  Bh.  Horsley,  Tillotson  (a  Westm.  divine),  Mede,  Burnet, 
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F.  E.  Hagtinga,  Ghfta.  Maude,  Rev.  W.  Frith,  Dnrant,  Farmer,  the  Bishop  of  Caahel,  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon,  Admiral  Vernon  Harooort,  Hun.  A.  Einnaird,  Capt.  John  Trotter,  Rev. 
Capel  Molenenx,  Rev.  James  Cochrane,  Rev.  Walter  Wood,  Geo.  OgiWie,  Hon.  B.  R. 
Maxwell,  Rev.  James  Kelly,  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  Rev.  W.  Brock,  Rev.  W.  Trotter,  Rev.  B. 
Wills  Newton,  Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson,  Rev.  W.  Niven,  Wattson,  Waples,  Roach,  Pirie,  Mans- 
ford,  Mandeville,  McCansland,  Gregory,  Bellamy,  Rev.  8.  E.  Pierce,  Keach,  Tait,  Sirr, 
Wells,  Coke,  the  Wesleys,  Fletcher,  Piers,  Skeen,  Brightman,  Frere,  Pitcaim,  Carleton, 
Waple,  Archer,  Dallas,  Brightman,  Woodhonse,  Wickes,  Bayfnrd,  Villiers,  J.  Biencho, 
Beverly,  Grimshawe,  Woodroofe,  Barker,  Marsh,  Dibdin,  Fisk,  Fremantle,  Wilson, 
Reiohart,  Harrison,  Holland,  Wigram,  Nolan,  Burgh,  Bh.  Clayton,  Cooper,  Dmmmond, 
Eyre,  Farmer,  Ed.  King,  A.  Jukes,  Flemming,  jr.,  W.  Vint,  Keith,  R.  Hort,  Dr.  J.  Knight, 
P.  Lancaster,  Flemming,  Ferer,  Th.  Loader,  Frey,  Gregg,  Girdlestone,  Haber^on, 
Hallet,  Maitland,  Hartly,  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Manford,  Hawtrey,  Homes,  Dr.  W. 
^larsh,  Rob.  Maton,  J.  Hooper,  Rev.  Hugh  McNeile,  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  T.  Noel,  Dr.  F. 
Nolan,  J.  qussey,  W.  Perry,  Rev.  A.  Pirie,  Rev.  A.  R.  Purdon,  J.  Pumes,  Forster,  Nath. 
Ranew,  R.  Roach,  B.  W.  Saville,  James  Scott,  Dr.  Sayer  Rudd,  F.  Sergent,  Wm.  Sher- 
man, Peter  Sterry,  J.  G.  Zipple,  H.  W.  Woodward,  J.  H.  Stewart,  TiDinghast,  Th.  L. 
Strange,  Wm.  Thorpe,  Wm.  Whiston,  Jos.  Tyso,  Jos.  Tyson,  El.  Winchester,  Jer.  White, 
Leut.-G.  H.  Wood,  Walter  Wood,  Wm.  Witherby,  H.  W.  Woodward,  T.  WhoweU,  Ben- 
son, Ambrose,  Rev.  Ch.  Brown,  Spurgeon,  Burnet,  Burk,  Pope,  Sherwood,  Dr.  G. 
Shajpe,  Dr.  S.  Chamock,  Wm.  Cowper,  Spalding,  R.  Clarke,  Wm.  Clayton,  Bh.  Cran- 
mer,  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Gilfillan,  J.  Glass,  Dr.  R.  Hurd,  Wm.  Wogan,  Dr.  I.  Watts,  Bh. 
Heber,  Gen.  J.  Harlan,  Rev.  S.  Johnson,  Jno.  Keble,  Jno.  Milton,  A.  M.  Toplady,  M.  F. 
Tupper,  Dr.  Jno.  Thompson,  J.  L.  Towers,  Rev.  L.  Way,  Cressener,  Jno.  Fox,  Dr.  Mar- 
goliouth,  Denham,  Niven,  Nangle,  Harker,  Dr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Stephenson,  French,  Dr. 
Leask,  Gillson,  Berks,  J.  Verner,  Foskett,  Scott,  Phillips,  Dr.  T.  J.  Bell,  W.  8.  Ross, 
Purdon,  Harris,  Code,  Rob.  Howard,  Hon.  W.  Wellesley,  Rob.  Baxter,  Henry  Drum- 
mond.  Dr.  Rob.  Anderson,  Rev.  Wm.  Maude,  Rev.  N.  Starkey,  M.  Redman,  Esq.,  Rev. 
8.  Garrett,  E.  Phair,  Rev.  J.  Sabine  Knight,  Rev.  J.  Cochrane,  Hon.  S.  R.  Maxwell, 
Reads,  Wood,  Moleneux,  H.  Smith,  J.  Kelly,  Brack,  W.  Trotter,  Wills  Newton,  Niven, 
H.  Shepheard,  Dr.  J.  Wilson,  Dr.  Stevenson,  Geo.  Ogilvie,  B.  Wills  Newton,  Rev.  T.  J. 
Malyon,  Rev.  E.  J.  Hytche,  H.  Weymott,  Rev.  G.  H.  Pember,  Rev.  N.  S.  Godfrey. 

Qtnnany :  Bengel,  Jung  Stilling,  P.  J.  Spener,  M.  F.  Roos,  P.  M.  Hahn,  J.  M.  Hahn, 
Peterson,  Rothe,  Auberlen,  Martensen,  Domer,  Christlieb,  Luthardt,  Delitzsch,  Lange, 
Olshausen,  Ebrard,  Meyer,  Baumgarten,  T.  C.  K.  Von  Hofmann,  Lechler,  Riggenbach, 
Floerke,  Schlegel,  Kiummacher,  Steir,  Kurtz,  Christiani,  Rinck,  Pfleiderer,  Koch, 
Schmid,  Steffan,  Dtlsterdieck,  F.  Semler,  Typke,  Gerken,  Opitz,  Leutwein,  Rtthle,  von 
Lilienstem,  Sander,  Oetinger,  Lavater,  Crusius,  Cocceius,  Breithaupt,  Piscator,  Passa- 
vant,  Lisco,  Kohler,  C.  F.  P.  Leutwein,  Dr.  V.  U.  Maywahlen,  Huss,  C15ter,  Michael, 
Hebart,  Schneider,  Gotlob  Schultze,  Jno.  Dav.  Schaeffer,  Daubuz,  Koppe,  Fr.  Bauer, 
Freiderick  Kletwick,  Dr.  J.  Lange,  Jno.  G.  Schoner,  Dr.  F.  V.  Reinhard,  C.  R.  Reichel, 
Osiander,  J.  Nissen,  Kling,  Thomasius,  H.  Wilh.  J.  Thiersch,  Alb.  Kdppen. 

Drance  and  Switzerland:  Prof.  Godet  of  Lausanne,  Gaussen,  Dr.  S.  Abbadie,  P^e 
Amelote,  E.  Guers,  P.  Jurieu,  Lambert,  Pierre  Poiret,  Lavater. 

Holland :  Van  Gosterzee,  Da  Costa,  Capadose. 

Miscellaneous :  F.  W.  Stuckert,  Rev.  D.  G.  Mallery,  Rev.  Paul,  Roorda,  Hebert,  Gneis, 
Madam  De  Gasparin,  Rev.  R.  Hamilton  (Melbourne,  Australia),  Comenius,  Jurien,  Sera- 
nius,  Altingius,  Alsted,  Riemann,  Worthington,  Seitz,  Dreissenius,  Jarchi,  Kimchi,  Abra- 
banel.  Alabaster,  Durant,  Chas.  Jerram,  Mejanel,  Coleman,  Ben  Ezra,  Crool,  8.  A.  Black- 
wood, J.  G.  Bellett,  H.  W.  Soltau,  Wm.  Lincoln.  H.  Snell,  Bh.  Spangenberg  (Moravian), 
H.  Meynott,  Esq.  (Australia). 

Obs.  12.  The  number  of  able  commentators  favoring,  indorsing,  and 
teaching  Ghiliastic  doctrine  is  not  only  creditable,  but  extremely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  faithful  believer,  showing  tnat  men  who  specially  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  and  explanation  of  the  Scriptures  find  Millenarianism 
clearly  taught  therein. 

We  instance  the  following  :  BengeFs  Onomon  of  the  N.  T.,  a  work  still  in  the  highest 
esteem  ;  Olshausen' s  Com.  on  the  New.  Test.,  a  work  repeatedly  republished  ;  Gill's  Expos, 
of  (he  Old  and  New  Tests,  ;  Steir*  s  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  still  republished  ;  Alford's 
Oret^  Test.  wUh  Proleg.  and  Com,,  a  standard  work ;  Lange's  Com.  qf  the  Old  and  New 
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Tests,,  especially  the  Amer.  Edition,  and  partionlarly  1  and  2  Thess.,  Ed.  by  Dr.  Lillie ; 
Meyer's  Com.  on  New  Test.,  recently  republished  ;  Gocceias*  Commeniaries  in  "  Opera 
Omnia" — was  charged  by  his  enemies  with  Chiliasm,  Kortz^s  Ch,  IJis.,  vol.  2,  p.  213; 
Die  BerlenburgerBlbely  1726,  4  vols,  large  fol.  ;  Biohter's  ErkiarU  Haus  Bibd ;  8taike*8 
Sunopsis  of  the  Xew  Test. ;  Piscator's  (Jem.  on  Old  and  New  Test.  ;  Ooke*s  Com.  on  Old  and 
Aeio  Test. :  Jamieson,  Brown,  and  Fansset's  Com,  on  ike  Old  and  New  Tests.,  a  reoent  one, 
and  Pre-Mill.  in  the  parts  edited  by  Fansset ;  Judge  Joneses  Notes  on  Scrq}ture  (in  the  re- 
publication this  title  was  changed) ;  Dr.  Nast*s  Com.  on  New  Test.,  only  a  pari  published. 

Commentaries  and  Expositions  on  detached  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  Greswdl 
{Parables),  Keaoh  {ParaUes),  Bonar  {Leu.  and  Psalms),  Tait  {Hebrews),  Byle  {&p. 
Thoughts,  Oospehi),  &eiBa{Lev.  and  Hebrews),  Gumming (Para6/e«,  Bev.,  etc.),  Idllie  {Thess,), 
Bchmucker  {Rev.),  Daubuz  {Rev.),  Koppe  {Thess.),  Fry  (i2om.  and  PsalmsX,  Hiir  (Notes  <m 
Luke),  G.  H.  M.  {Notes  on  Gen.,  etc.),  Wells  {Dan.  and  Bev.),  Demarest  {I'eter),  Delitzach 
{(Mn.),  Sir  I.  Newton  {Dan.  and  Bev.),  Ebrard  {Bev.),  Skeen  {Bev.\  Haldane  {Bom.),  Mede 
(ilpoc.  and  Peter),  Brightman  {Dan.  and  Bev.),  Bengel  {Apoc.),  Groodwin  {Bev.),  I.  Lange 
{Apoc.),  Auberlen  {Dan.  and  Bev.),  Elliott  {Apoc.),  Lord  {Apoe.),  Buck  (Math.  24,)  Frore 
{Dan.,Esd.,and  Bev.),  Pitcaim  {Ps.  2,)  Garleton  {MaU.  24),  Waple  (Apoc.),  Woodhouse 
{Apoc.),  Wickes  {Apoc.),  Bliss  {Apoc),  Boos  {Dan.  and  Bev.),  Sander  {Rev.),  Kohler  {Hag.), 
Birks  {Dan.\  Gressener  {Apoc),  Hooper  {Apoc),  Knight  {Peter),  W.  Newton  {Dan,),  Pewn 
{Ezek.),  Thompson  {Matt.  25),  Tyso  {Eiek.  etc. ),  Gaussen  {Dan.),  Gunninghame  {Apoc), 
Darby  {Dan.),  Holmes  {Apoc  arid  Dan.),  Tregelles  (Dan.),  Brown  {Apoc),  Irving  {Apoc), 
Ward  {Bev.),  Wicken,  (Bev.),  Mandeville  {Heb.),  Waples  (i4poc.),  and  others.  Commen. 
taries  and  Expositions  that  present  some  of  the  Ghiliastic  features.  Glarke*s  (Jom.  on  the 
Old  and  New  Test ;  Jarchi's  Cbm.  Hebraicus;  Kimchi's  Com.  on  Prophets;  Abrabanel's  Cbm. 
on  Prophets ;  Stuart's  (Jom.  Apoc  (gives  the  doctrine  of  a  literal  first  resurrection);  Al- 
tingius'  (Jom.  Jeremiah;  Piscator's  Oom.  on  Old  and  New  Tests.;  Garyll's  Exp.  on  Job; 
Gouge's  (Jom.  Hebrews;  Passavant's  PhU.  and  Eph. ;  Lisco's  New  Test,;  Deprez  On 
Daniel ;  and  others. 

We  append  a  few  statements  respecting  Pre-Mill.  compientators.  Alford  {N.  T.,  vol. 
2,  p.  350),  speaking  of  the  Apocalyptic  interpreters  since  the  French  Bevolation,  says  : 
**  The  majority,  both  in  number,  learning,  and  research,  adopt  the  Pre-Millennial  Advent,  fol- 
lowing the  plain  and  undeniable  sense  of  the  sacred  text."  Dr.  Ed.  Beecher  in  The 
Independent  (Aug.  24th,  1871),  laments  over  the  **  increase**  of  Millenarian  *'  power**  as  ex- 
hibited in  rece)U  commentators,  saying  :  *^  This  is  true  of  Alford,  Ellicott,  Lange,  and 
his  co-laborers,  especially  Drs.  Lillie,  Auberlen,  and  Biggenbaoh.  To  these  we  most  add 
the  writings  of  English  and  American  Millenarians,  the  older  and  the  more  recent.  And 
there  is  at  present  no  adequate  counterpoise  to  the  weight  qf  auihority  of  the  commentatois 
whom  we  have  mentioned.  '*  This  feature,  thus  frankly  acknowledged  by  an  opponent, 
is  a  source  of  gratification  to  us,  and  of  thankfulness  to  God  in  raising  up  such  advo- 
cates. 

Obs.  13.  Nnmerous  writers,  who,  in  their  occasional  works,  give  expres- 
sion to  Ghiliastic  belief,  without  entering  largely  in  details. 

Such  as  e.g.  Milton,  the  various  Pre-Mill.  Gommentators,  Ghalmers,  Ghamook,  Wogan, 
Domer,  Mather,  Nissen,  Spurgeon,  Talmage  (somewhat  contradictory),  Gilfillan,  Moody, 
Burroughs,  Glayton,  Goleman,  Fox,  and  many  others. 

Obs.  14.  Authors,  who  prominently  set  forth  one  or  more  essential  feat> 
ures  of  our  system,  either  in  elucidation  or  defence  of  the  same. 

Such  e.g.  Woodward,  Essays  on  MUl. :  Thorp,  Destinies  qf  the  Brit.  Emp.  ;  Grool,  Rest 
qf  Israel ;  Frey,  Judah  and  Israel ;  Winthrop,  Premium  Essay  on  Symbols ;  Abdi^  Essays ; 
Begg,  Argument  for  the  (bming  of  the  Lord  ;  Nathan  Lord,  The  Millennium ;  W.  Newton, 
Lee.  on  the  first  two  visions  qf  Dan.  ;  and  the  writings  of  White,  Thompson,  Burgh,  T^^so, 
Strange,  Stewart,  Beverly,  Eyre,  Flemming,  Sirr,  Labaugh,  and  many  oUiers. 

Obs,  15.  "Writers  who  give  a  very  fair  exhibit  of  the  system  of  doctrine, 
showing  the  relationship  that  one  part  sustains  to  the  other,  are  also  quite 
numerous. 
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Thus  e.g.  Seiss'  Last  Times;  Brooke's  Mdranatha  ;  Dexnarest  and  Gordon's  ChristoO" 
racy  ;  Bickersteth's  Practical  Ouide  ;  Brooks'  El.  of  Proph,  IrUerpretaiion ;  D.  N.  Lord's 
Coming  and  Keign  of  Christ;  Dr.  McCanl's  Old  Paths,  etc.  ;  McNeue's  ISermons  on  the  Sec. 
Advent.  ;  Noel's  Prospects  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  Dnffield's  Diss,  on  the  Prophecies  ;  and 
the  writings  of  the  Bonars,  Pym,  Shimeall,  Molynenz,  Lord,  Birks,  Bryant,  Ramsey,  and 
many  others. 

Ohs,  16.  The  controversial  writers  who  have  directly  written  in  defence 
of  Millenarianism  against  the  attacks  of  opponents  are  worthy  of  notice. 

Works  specially  designed  to  defend  Ghiliasm  against  objections  are  numerous.  The 
foUowing  may  be  designated  :  Duffleld's  MJH.  Defended,  and  Reply  io  Stuart;  tihimeaU's 
Reply  to  Shedd  ;  The  Thed.  and  Lit.  Journal^  Ed.  by  D.  N.  Lord,  contains  a  large  number  of 
such  articles  ;  Dr.  Craven's  Reply  to  Prof.  Briggs  {N.  Y.  Evangdist,  1879) ;  Dr.  Moore- 
head's  series  of  arts,  in  reply  to  Dr.  MacgiU  (Chicago  Instructor,  1879) ;  Randolph's 
series  of  arts.  (Danyille  Tribune,  1879) ;  The  Prophetic  Times  in  its  entire  old  and  new 
series  ;  Lillie's  Notes  on  the  Mill.  Controversy  (in  his  *'  Perpetuity  of  the  Earth") ;  Ander- 
son's Apology  for  the  3iUt.  Doc.  :  Ghristocracy,  by  Drs.  Demarest  and  Gordon  ;  Bayford's 
Reply  to  Jones  ;  Tyson's  Defence  of  the  Personal  Reign;  Drummond's  Defence  cf  the  Stu- 
dents cf  Prophecy  ;  The  LUeralist  (5  vols.)  contains  some  able  articles  ;  Manford's  Apology; 
8pence's  Defence  of  the  Hope  of  Better  Times  ;  Sirr's  First  Res. ;  Prudon's  Last  Vials  ; 
Bryant's  Mill.  Views  ;  Pym's  Ihoughis  on  Mill. ;  Maton's  IsraeCs  Redemption  Redeemed; 
O^vie's  Popidar  Objections  ;  Coi's  MiUenarian*s  Answer  ;  and,  in  brief,  the  writings  of 
Seiss,  Brookes,  Bonar,  Bickersteth,  Gunninghame,  and  many  others  (for  nearly  aU  Chili- 
astio  works  devote  some  space  to  the  consideration  of  objections),  besides  the  quarter- 
lies, monthlies,  and  papers  specially  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  Pre-Mill.  The  work  of 
Dr.  Brown  {Sec.  Coming)  was  answered  by  Lord  (Lit.  and  Thecl.  Journal)^  Bonar  {The  Com, 
and  Kingd.  <^  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ),  the  Duke  of  Manchester  (Ap.  to  the  Finish^  MyS' 
tery),  Wood  {Trad),  Scott,  and  others. 

Obs,  17.  Various  writers  in  onr  religions  papers,  periodicals,  simply 
either  give  their  initials  or  conceal  their  identity  oy  a  novi  de])hnne,  while 
presenting  articles  of  a  Chiliastic  tenor,  are  not  to  be  overlooked  in  con- 
sidering th&  number  of  advocates. 

Hence  it  is  difficult  to  form  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  numbers.  In  my  own 
denomination  (Eyang.  Lutheran)  quite  a  number  of  persons  are  only  known  to  me  by 
occasional  articles  signed  in  this  way.  This  is  true  of  many  others.  Rev.  Ebaugh  in 
his  brief  His.  of  MUl.  in  Bupp's  Orig.  His.  of  Relig.  Denom's,  says  :  "  The  number  of 
Christians  who  hold  substantially  the  foregoing  views  of  the  MiDennium  [^Chiliastic], 
cannot  be  computed  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  but  from  the  writings  of  distingushed 
divines,  both  in  the  European  and  American  churches,  we  are  warranted  in  estimating 
their  number  at  many  thousands  already."  We  have  also  quite  a  number  of  Chiliastic 
works  given  anonymously,  such  e.g.  7\meqfihe  End,  Spes  Fiddium,  or  TheBdievef^s  Hope, 
Theopolis,  The  Sec,  Oom.  cf  the  Lord,  Review  cf  Scripture,  Reign  of  Christ  on  Earth,  3£iUennial 
Church,  A  Tenet  cf  Millennium,  MuUum  in  Parvo ;  or  the  JubUee  of  Jubilees,  The  First  Resur^ 
reetion,  Enoch,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Sec.  Coming,  Das  Tausenofjahrige  Reich^  ChrisCs  Speedy 
Return  in  Olory,  AbdieTs  Essays,  Second  Advent,  and  others. 

Obs.  18.  Writers  who  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  prevailing  Whitbyan 
theory,  and  declare  the  nearness  of  the  Advent,  the  non -conversion  of  the 
world  before  the  Advent ;  the  renewal  of  the  earth,  etc.,  are  also  to  be 
considered,  because  on  some  salient  points,  essentially  connected  with  our 
system,  they  manifest  a  decided  leaning  favorable  to  Chiliasm. 

We  instance  e.g.  Richard  Baxter,  Bh.  Bale,  Th.  Watson,  Th.  Vincent,  Jno.  Durant, 
A.  Orosse,  Arch.  ITsher,  Arch.  Crtmmer,  Bh.  Davenant,  Bh.  Ridley,  Matthew  Henry, 
Bayer  Rudd,  Geo.  Benson,  Jno.  Howe,  Bh.  Latimer,  Archd.  Woodhouse,  Romaine,  Bh. 
Russell,  Hammond,  Alberus,  Nicolai,  Ringwald,  Grotius,  Prideauz,  Bh.  Taylor,  Paul 
Gerhard,  Lee,  Quenstadt,  Hutter,  Jno.  Knox,  Hunninus,  the  Reformers  (as  quoted),  Jos. 
AUeine,    Aretius,   Bradford,    Toplady,   Tholuck,    Dr.  Scott,  Parens,  Archb.  Newcome, 
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Enapp,  Dr.  E.  Hitchcock,  Dr.  Hales.  Bh.  Davenant,  Flacius,  ChytrsBOS,  Sandja.  Keitli, 
Gale,  Dodwell,  Kingp  and  many  others. 

Obs.  19.  The  controversial  works,  essays,  and  articles  against  us  fullj 
indicate  the  extent  in  which  our  doctrine  is  held. 

^orks  that  are  directly  written  against  Chiliasm  may  also  be  noticed,  both  as  indic- 
ative of  the  extent  of  MiUenarianism,  and  that  the  student  may  compare  them  with  our 
line  of  argument.  The  controversial  works  of  importance  on  the  other  side  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Brown*  s  Second  Coming ;  Gipp's  On  the  First  Res.  ;  HaU's  Jiej^y  to  JJonus  ; 
Hamilton  On  the  Mill.  ;  Jefferson  On  the  MUX,  ;  an  anon,  work,  The  Kingdom  <f  Grace; 
Morrison  Christ's  Personal  Reign  f  Waldegrave's  Bamp.  Lectures,  1854,  WiUiamson's  LsL 
iers  to  a  MUlenarian  ;  Stuart's  Slbridwres  on  Dr.  Duffidd  ;  Yint's  Ne:w  lUusiraiUms  cf  Proph- 
ecy j  Bogue's  Dis.  on  MtU.;  Bush  Onthe  AfiU.  ;  Pro.  Brigg's  arts,  in  N.  Y.  Emngdist,  1879, 
andrepub.  in  Lvih.  Quarterly;  numerous  arts,  in  the  reviews,  quarterlies,  relig.  weeklies, 
etc.,  reiterate  the  statements  of  the  above  works  ;  the  brief  statements  found  in  works 
such  as  Barnes'  Notes  on  Rev.,  Shedd's  His.  of  Ch.  Doc.,  Hodge's  Sys.  Div.,  etc.  In  our 
argument  we  freely  present  these  and  other  opposing  works,  give  their  objections  (over- 
looking none),  and  meet  them  in  detail.  We  really  are  desirous  for  the  reader  to  know, 
Scripturally  and  historically,  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  so  that  he  may  inidligentH/. eon- 
pare  them,  and  decide  for  himself.  We  feel  assured  that  in  a  candid  comparison,  our 
doctrine  will  lose  nothing  by  it.  Hence  we  commend  the  preceding  for  perusal,  as  well 
as  the  following  :  Carson's  Personal  Reign  of  Christ  during  the  MiUennium  proved  to  be  impos- 
sible*; Hopkins'  and  Boyd's  Second  Aduentism  in  (he  light  qf  Jewish  History ;  Warren's 
Parousia  ;  Merrill's  Sec.  Coming  of  Christ ;  Clemens'  SpirUucd  Reign,  and  the  writings  of 
Berg,  Hengstenberg,  Davidson,  and  many  others. 

^^  • 

Obs,  20.  The  greatest  and  most  decided  opposition  to  Chiliasm  is  that 
which  springs  from  the  adoption  of  the  Whitbyan  theory — a  view  that  is 
incorporated  in  systems  of  theology,  sermons^  etc.,  and  is  the  prevailing 
one. 

Prof.  Briggs,  in  his  series  of  articles  (in  the  N.  Y.  Eoangelist,  1878),  states  that  h^ 
Dr.  Hatfield,  and  others,  hold  **  that  the  Millennium  began  in  the  past,  and  corresponds 
with  the  period  of  the  church,  or  the  Kingdom  of  God,  on  eurth,  in  whole  or  in  part." 
(See  this  view  adverted  to  under  Prop.  158.)  This  he  pronounces  **  the  church  view," 
and  the  Editor  of  the  Euangelist  (Oct.  10th),  flatly  contradicts  him,  saying  that  *'  the  com- 
mon dodrine  of  the  church"  is  the  one  that  Wliitby  introduced,  viz.  :  that  tlie  Min  is 
stiU  future  and  that  it  shall  be  ushered  in  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  etc.  Now 
while  neither  are  taught  in  the  leading  confessions  of  the  church  (but  are  contradicted  by 
the  statements  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  church  itself,  the  nearness  of  Uie  Ad- 
vent, etc.),  the  editor  is  correct  when  he  makes  the  Whitbyan  theoiy  the  present  prevail- 
ing one.  Prof.  Briggs'  view  is  held  by  an  exceeding  smaU  minority  of  Protestants,  how. 
ever  popular  it  has  been  loith  the  Papacy  as  **  the  church  view."  A  few  remarks,  indic- 
ative of  the  modem  origin— bo  recent  as  to  be  amazing,  when  its  progress  is  considered— 
of  the  Whitbyan  theory  is  in  place.  The  His.  of  Doctrines  informs  us  that  when  the  Au- 
gustinean  view  was  introduced  it  became,  as  opposed  to  Chiliasm,  the  popular  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Church  ;  and  that  it  was,  more  or  less,  entertained  by  uie  Beformer& 
This  continued  until  the  appearance  of  Daniel  Whitby  (comp.  Prop.  175,  Obs.  4,  and 
Prop.  127,  Obs.  on  Rev.  20),  an  English  commentator  (b.  A.D.  1638  and  d.  1726),  who 
in  explaining  Rev.  20  : 1-6,  advocated  what  he  calls  a  **  New  Hypothesis,**  viz.  :  a  spirit* 
ual  Millennium  stUl  future  to  be  introduced  by  existing  Gospel  instrumentalities.  This 
appropriation  by  WhUby  of  a  new,  unheard-of  application  has  been  unquestioned  by  able 
scholars,  such  as  Bh.  Russell,  Archd.  Woodhoase,  Prof.  Bush,  and  others.  Indeed  it 
materially  differs  from  the  Popish  and  Jesuitical  dreams  of  a  subjugation  and  conversion 
of  the  world  under  Papal  supremacy  ;  because  such  dreams  of  conquest  were  allied  with 
the  Augustinean  theory,  and  regarded  as  the  result  of  an  already  existing  Mill,  period — 
the  latter  being  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  existing  dispensation,  while  Whitby  located 
his  as  future  and  distinctive  in  time  and  results.  The  nearest  ancient  approach, 
although  differing  from  it,  to  Whitby's  theory  are  the  prophecies  of  Joachim  fcomp.  arts, 
on  in  Oydops.  and  Von  Dollinger's  Proph.  of  the  Middle  Ages,  VII.).  or  the  declarations  of 
Roger  Bacon,  Dolcino,  and  men  of  that  stamp.    So  the  fanatical  Anabaptist  movement 
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materially  differs  in  the  instmmentality  nsed,  but  only  sympathizes  with  it  (Prop.  156, 
Obs.  4)  in  the  effort  to  secnre  a  world-wide  dominion  without  the  personal  Advent  pre- 
ceding, and  before  the  res.  of  the  saints.  Hence  Pre-Millenarians,  unwilling  to  associ- 
ate the  Whitbyan  theory  with  such  Popish  and  Anabaptist  vagaries  and  dreams  of  con- 
quest, assert  (as  Bh.  Henshaw,  Biokersteth,  Dr.  Lillie,  Dr.  Duffield,  Dr.  Seiss,  Dr. 
Brookes,  and  others)  that  Whitby  is  Ihe  first  wriier  who  systeUiatically  presented  the  opin- 
ion, now  so  prevailing,  that  the  Mill,  age  (1000  years)  is  future  and  will  be  introduced, 
without  any  Advent  of  Christ,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gk>8pel.*  This  theoiy  denies  the 
Pre-Mill.  Advent  of  Jesus,  the  prior  res.  of  the  saints,  the  personal  reign  of  Jesus  and 
the  saints  on  earth,  and  holds  simply  to  a  conversion  of  the  nations  then  living,  and  to  a 
spiritual  reign  of  the  then  existing  church.  It  has  thousands  of  talented  advocates,  and 
is  held  by  multitudes  of  pious  and  devoted  Christians,  being  found  entrenched  in  8ys. 
Divinities,  religious  works  of  all  kinds,  books  of  worship,  hymnals,  periodicals,  etc.  It 
is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  theory  of  such  "  receni  origin"  (so  Dr.  John  Lillie,  who 
adds,  **  it  is  very  questionable  whether  even  so  late  as  two  hundred  years  ago,  it  had  yet 
been  heard  of  among  good  men,"— quoted  by  Brookes,  Maranaiha,  p.  321-2)  should  have 
such  an  extended  reception,  and  be  so  perseveringly  upheld,  when  bringing  the  church 
into  the  predicted  position  of  unbelief  (comp.  Prop.  177).  Bh.  Henshaw  (An  Inquiry 
concerning  the  tkti.  Advent)  pronounces  it  **  o  navd  dodrine,  unknown  to  the  Church  for 
the  space  of  1600  years.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  investigate  its  history,  it  was 
first  advanced  by  Rev.  Dr.  Whitby,  the  commentator.*'  (Comp.  Dr.  Seiss'  Question  in 
Eschaiology,  p.  47-50.^  Some  have  questioned  these  statements,  but  no  one  has  been 
able  to  produce  a  single  writer  of  ability  preceding  Dan.  Whitby.  Historically,  the 
modem  view  has  no  foundation  whatever  ;  it  is  '*  a  novelty" 

Obs,  21.  Many,  without  haying  a  definite  Mill,  doctrine  (their  notions 
of  Mill,  prophecies  being  vague)^  are  influenced  by  the  general  deductions 
of  the  \vhitbjan  theory,  and  reject  our  doctrine  chiefly  on  the  ^ound  of  a 
still  future  conversion  of  the  world  under  present  instrumentalities,  which 
is  supposed  to  bring  about  an  ample  fulfilment  of  predictions  relating  to 
the  Messianic  Kingdom.  (Comp.  Props.  176  and  176,  where  this  matter 
is  discussed  in  detail.) 

We  have  men,  who  will  in  eccles.  bodies  oppose  our  views,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  confess  (e.g.  The  Mass.  Gen.  Conference  on  the  Mill.,  PropL  Times,  vol.  4,  No.  12), 
that  they  have  not  given  the  subject  **  that  critical  study  which  it  demanded,"  and  that 
*'  with  aJl  the  objections  to  Mill,  views,  it  is  stiU  difficult  to  see  how  many  passages  of 
Scriptures  can  be  otherwise  explained."  And,  without  such  study,  and  with  such  a 
confession  of  weakness,  they  are  content  with  their  Modem  Whitbyan  theory.  Indeed, 
many  of  this  class  cannot  be  induced  to  study  the  subject.  The  licaminer  (N.  Y.),  com- 
menting on  the  late  *'  Proph.  Conference,'*  after  speaking  favorably  of  the  men  conduct- 
ing it,  says  :  **  But  the  great  facts  of  Christ's  personal  Sec.  Coming,  that  it  may  occur  at 
any  time,  that  there  wUl  be  a  first  res.  of  the  righteous  dead,  and  a  second  res.  of  the 
wicked  dead,  and  that  the  final  general  judgment  wiU  then  come,  do  not  belong  to  the 
shadowy  and  fanciful  imaginings  of  mere  theorists." 

Obs,  22.  However  respectable  the  number  of  adherents  to  our  doctrine 
in  whole  or  in  part,  yet  tney  form  but  a  small  minority  in  comparison  with 
the  immense  body  that  rejects  the  belief  once  so  prevailing  in  the  church. 


*  Dr.  Craven  in  Lange's  Oom.  Bev.  p.  346,  Amer.  Ed.,  introduces  the  following  foot- 
note :  *'  Elliott  writes  :  '  Vitringa,  however,  who  alludes  to  Whitby's  as  a  work  just  pub- 
lished, makes  brief  citations  from  two  earlier  writers,  Conrad  of  Mantua,  and  Carolus 
Gallus,  as  expressive  of  the  same  general  view."  Hence,  as  these  writers  had  but  little 
influence  in  moulding  the  sentiment  of  the  Church  (for  they  are  almost  unknown,  and 
our  opponents,  so  hard  pressed  for  authorities,  failed  to  find  them-  for  no  one  quotes 
them  (Dr.  Craven  in  his  '*  Excursus"  says  :  "  This  theory  (Post-Millennial),  which  is  the 
one  most  generally  adopted  by  English-speaking  Protestant  theologians,  xbos  first  fuUy 
developed  by  Whitby." 
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The  retention  of  the  Augustinian  theory  or  Gonstantinian  view  by  some  ; 
the  general  adoption  of  a  spiritualizing  interpretation  to  sustain  a  Church- 
Kingdom  view  ;  the  reception  of  the  Whitbyan  hypothesis  ;  the  issuing  of 
works  in  which  our  doctrine  is  caricatured,  misrepresented,  and  ridiculed  ; 
the  linking  of  our  doctrine  with  the  vagaries  and  fanaticism  of  certain 

Earties  to  make  it  odious  ;  the  incorporation  of  some  parts  of  our  system 
y  smaller  organizations  that  exerted  but  little  influence  ;  the  parading  of 
mistakes  made  by  some  rash  writers  both  as  to  time  and  details  ;  the  in- 
fluence of  leading  societies  in  their  publications,  their  endowments,  com- 
mentaries for  popular  use,  periodicals,  etc. ;  in  brief,  the  unfriendliness  of 
worldliness,  sect,  indifference,  unbelief,  prejudice,  etc.,  has  been  exerted 
to  overpower  this  ancient  faith.  Numerous  instances  will  be  cited  as  we 
proceed.  The  fact  that  great  and  good  men — men  eminent  for  piety  and 
ability  in  the  church — have  aided  in  decrying  the  doctrine  has  bad  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  minds  of  many  (comp.  Props.  177-180). 
Doctrinal  belief  is  not,  however,  decided  by  numbers  (Matt.  8  :  13,  14,  and 
22  :14;  1  Cor.  1:26,  27,  etc.). 

Obs.  23.  Writers  that  are  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  literature  and 
history  of  our  doctrine  dismiss  it  with  some  contemptuous  allusion  to 
'^  the  Ignorance  and  fanaticism' '  of  its  upholders.  Certainljr  the  eminent 
and  venerable  names  presented  are  snjffjcient  to  redeem  it  from  such 
charges.  We  are  not  concerned  in  eulogizing  its  advocates  ;  this  is  done 
by  our  opponents  and  others. 

As  indicative  of  the  treatment  received,  we  present  several  iUustrations.  J>t.  Mosheim 
(Ch,  His.t  vol.  3,  p.  393).  notwithstanding  the  important  concessions  given  by  him,  ex- 
hibits his  animosity  to  the  doctrine  as  follows  :  "The  expectation  of  the  MiUennial King- 
dom,  which  seldom  exists  in  well  informed  minds,  and  which  generally  produces  extrava- 
gant opinions."  The  editor  of  tne  N.  Y.  Evangelist  eulogizes  Prof.  Briggs^s  one-Med 
articles,  and  then  says  {Editorial,  Jan.  9,  1879)  of  Ghiliasm,  that  it  is  **  a  delusion  exphd- 
ed  many  times,"*  having  a  *'a  sporadic  eaUstence'*  ;  and  even  designates  *'ihe  blessed  hope** 
sneeriwjly,  "  the  blessed  appearance,  as  they  caU  it,**  The  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  Ghiliasm,  and  the  long  line  of  revered  advocates,  should  undoubtedly  prev&d 
the  use  of  such  language,  unless  the  parties  employing  it  desire  the  same  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  improper  motives.  Consequently  we  find  scholarly  men,  who  desire  to  act 
honorably  and  justly,  express  themselves,  although  opposing  our  doctrine,  as  reverencing 
the  pious  and  eminent  Ghiliastic  advocates  ;  they  know  enough  concerning  their  honored 
lives,  their  labors  of  love,  their  sufferings  for  Christ,  that,  supposing  them  even  to  b«  in 
error  on  this  point,  they  find  sufficient  redeeming  qualities  to  secure  a  high  respect  and 
cordial  esteem.  Prof.  Bush,  whose  eulogy  on  Millenarians  we  quote  in  the  Prefkoe,  is  an 
example  followed  by  others.  The  Princeton  Review,  Ap.,  1851,  p.  187,  concedes,  as  it 
well  may,  that  we  have  in  our  ranks  <*  minds  too  of  devotedly  pious  men,  who  are -also 
highly  reputable  scholars."  Even  Harris,  in  his  Oreai  Commission,  where  (pp.  115-117) 
he  grossly  misrepresents  our  doctrine  and  its  advocates  (comp.  for  a  reply.  Prop.  175), 
is  still  forced  in  candor  to  acknowledge  :  "We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  among  those 
who,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  are  called  Millenarians,  there  are  to  be  found  divines  qf 
considerable  reputation,  and  Christians  qfthe  greatest  sanctity,** 

We  leave  a  recent  writer,  an  opponent  (the  author  of  Ood  is  Love — 3  vols. — a  work 
specially  devoted  against  our  doctrine),  to  testify  &(>f^  respecting  its  adherents  and  extent 
He  says  (Pref.,  vol.  1)  that  he  is  personally  acquainted  with  "a  very  large  number  of  my 
most  revered  private  friends,  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  (who)  are  firm  believers 
in  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.'*  "They  are  alike  eminent 
for  the  greatness  of  their  talents,  for  their  deep  and  sustained  spirituality  of  mind, 
for  their  habitually  close  walk  with  God,  for  their  exemplary  conduct  in  the  society 
and  sight  of  their  fellow  men,  and  for  their  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  of  souls."  He  refers  "to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  my  greatest  Christian  friends, 
equally  remarkable  for  their  gifts  and   graces,   believe  in   the  personal  reign  as   the 
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great  central  doctrine/'  etc.  He  refers  to  "  the  grefit  evUnt  to  which  that  class  of  yiews 
are  now  adopted,"  especially  in  <*  in  the  Chnrch  of  England/*  **  among  the  Independents, 
the  Baptists,  and  the  Presbyterians/'  and  largely  advocated  by  '*  the  Plymouth  Breth- 
ren." He  adds  :  **  Millenarianism  is  spreading  rapidly  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country 
at  the  time  at  which  I  write."  He  remarks  that  aU  converted  Jews  are  JVIillenarian,  and 
referring  to  the  efforts  of  "  The  Prophecy  Investigating  Society"  in  propagating  the  doc- 
trine, says :  <*  The  clerical  members  of  this  society  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  men  of 
eminence  in  the  religions  world  ;  while  the  laymen  are,  in  every  instance,  men  of  ae^ 
/cnoio2e(i</ed  piety  and  high  social  position."  He  remarks,  <<  Among  the  vice-presidents 
are  the  Bish.  of  Cashel,  the  Bish.  of  Ripon,  Admiral  Vernon  Harconrt,  the  Hon.  A. 
Kinnaird,  M.P.,  and  Captain  John  Trotter."  He  speaks  of  the  preachers,  whose  ser- 
mons are  pnblished  on  the  subject,  as  <<most  of  them  men  of  eminence  ;  *'  refers  to  the 
ability  of  its  advocates  in  Ireland,  and  then  gives  a  list  of  publications,  interspersed  with 
high  eulogies  of  various  writers,  who  hold  to  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  "  the  Millennial 
delusion."  He  declares  that  **  Millenarianism  is  making  such  rapid  progress  among  all 
Evangelical  denominations,"  so  that  he  advocates  the  '*  adopting  measures  to  arrest  its 
progress'  *  (his  book  being  one  based  on  the  rejecting  from  Scripture,  as  interpolations, 
all  teaching  that  favors  our  views !).  This  confirms  Moody's  (the  Evangelist)  statement 
in  a  sermon  on  the  See.  Advent :  <'  Many  spiritual  men  in  the  pulpits  of  Great  Britain 
are  firm  in  the  faith.  Spurgeon  preaches  it.  I  have  heard  Newman  Hall  say  that  he 
knew  no  reason  why  Christ  might  not  come  before  he  got  through  with  his  sermon.' ' 
Dr.  Fisher,  Art.  MilL  (M*Clintock  and  Strong's  Cydop. )  says  that  an  anon,  work,  The 
End  (f  All  Things  (which  is  opposed  to  us),  frankly  declares  that  **  more  than  half  of  the 
evangelical  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  at  this  moment  Millenarians."  Dr. 
Moore  writes  from  Wartburg,  Ger.,  to  the  Central  Presbyterian  (1867),  and  after  delineat- 
ing the  religious  condition,  says :  <*I  find  among  the  Evangelicals  a  great  deal  of  Millena- 
rianism ;  and  the  Sec.  Coming  of  Christ  is  the  great  feature  of  the  (irospel  that  swallows 
up  all  others  with  them."  This  agrees  with  Nast's  (Com.  Matt.,  6  :  10)  declaration,  who 
speaks  of  "  many  Evangelical  divines  of  Germany,"  and  of  **  the  most  learned  theologi- 
ans of  England  and  America"  as  Millenarian.  Such  testimony  from  opponents  and 
sympathizers  should  certainly  have  sufficient  weight  to  prevent  that  spirit  of  detraction 
so  prevalent  with  some. 

Obs.  24.  Ignorance  or  malice,  alone,  can  produce  the  charge  of  "  heresy,'* 
so  often^  with  evident  relish,  urged  against  Pre-Millenarians. 

We  give  a  few  illustrations  out  of  many  such  charges.  Prof.  Briggs,  in  the  N,  T. 
EvangSisl^  Sept.  12th,  1878,  pronounces  Pre-Millenarianism  a  ** heresy,*'  and  ** the  basis 
of  a  most  pernicious  series  of  doctrines,  ever  rejected  by  the  Church  as  fanatical,  vision- 
ary, and  dangerous."  (This  certainly  comes  with  good  grace  from  one  who  professes 
to  believe  that  the  Church  has  been  in  the  past,  and  now  is,  enjoying  the  predicted 
Millennium.)  Dr.  Berg  in  *•  3Ac  -Sec.  Advent  cf  Jesua  Christ,  not  Pre-MUlennial,"  follows 
the  same  tenor,  pronouncing  "the  doctrine  of  the  Pre -Mill.  Advent,  and  the 
so-called  Personal  Reign  of  Christ"  to  be  not  only  "erroneous"  but  "pernicious," 
"yoked  to  the  car  of  fanaticism,"  "the  motive  power  of  the  wildest  vagaries," 
characterized  by  "eccentric  variations";  being  "the  favorite  hobby  upon  which  wild 
delusion  has  careered  with  whip  and  spur  to  perdition,"  "changing  sincere  fanatics  into 
shameless  impostors,"  etc.  (This  reads  remarkable  well  from  the  man  who  strives  to 
make  the  stone  of  Dan.  2  to  represent  the  American  Republic!)  If  the  doctrine  produces 
all  this,  it  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Bible,  that  it  contains  so 
much  in  its  plain,  grammatical  sense,  in  its  structure  and  analogy,  as  to  induce  multi- 
tudes in  the  Primitive  Church,  and  since,  to  believe  and  adopt  it.  If  the  doctrine  has 
this  tendency,  and  produces  such  persons,  then  U  follows,  that  the  Church  has  honored, 
and  now  reverences,  men  for  their  piety,  usefulness,  learning,  etc.,  who  are  only  "her- 
etics." If  the  doctrine  is  so  bad,  demoralizing,  and  destructive,  it  is  especially  unfor- 
tunate  for  the  Ch.  Church,  that  through  the  first  centuries  of  its  existence,  U  can  only 
trace  its  progress  through  such  successful  martyr,  but  hated  "  heretics."  Our  decided 
impreftsion  is,  when  we  look  at  the  men  thus  defamed— men  who  sealed  their  love  for 
Jesus  and  His  truth  by  abundant  labors,  toils,  sufiFerings,  and  even  death— that  the  time 
wiU  come — if  it  be  at  the  throne  of  Jesus  Himself — when  such  wholesale,  unchristian  and 
most  unjust  charges  wiU  be  deeply,  if  not  bitterly,  regretted  by  the  persons  urging  them. 
The  persons  wlio  bring  this  charge  ought  to  have  some  consideration  of  their  own 
accountability.    Dr.  West  {Essay  before  the  Proph.  Conference  on  the  IRs,  qf  the  Doc) 
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remarks  :  '*  And  equally  powerless  is  the  attempt  to  stigmatize  the  holders  of  this  hc^e 
as  aiders  and  abettors  of  'heresy/  That  is  a  weapon  that  cnts  fearfnlly  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Never  has  there  existed  a  persecutor  of  God*s  saints  on  earth,  since  the 
dawn  of  Christianity,  who  was  not  an  AyUi-ChUiast  The  Apostate  Church  of  Rome,  idol- 
atrous corrupter  of  every  truUi  of  God,  and  red  with  the  blood  of  God*s  saints,  was  built 
aud  nurtured  on  an  Anti-Chiliastic  creed.  The  first  perversion  of  this  hope  was  by  a 
heretic,  Cerinthus  or  Montanus.  The  first  assault  upon  it  was  by  the  rationalizing 
Origen,  who  became  a  Universalist.  The  next  was  by  Dionysius,  who  denied  the  Apoc 
of  John.  The  first  official  condemnation  of  it  was  by  a  Roman  Pope.  The  early  mis- 
representator  of  it  was  Eusebius,  an  Arian,  and  let  him  who  can,  defend  Whitby  from  the 
charge  of  becoming  a  Sooinian.  I  dismiss  the  imputation  with  the  remark,  that  if,  in 
days  to  come,  a  personal  Antichrist,  more  God-defying  and  blaspheming  than  he  who 
sits  in  Rome,  shall  rise,  one  of  the  marks  that  will  sigzialize  him  as  the  concentration  of 
Satanic  energy  and  hate,  will  be  that  he  is  a  pronounced  Anti-OhUiast.  And  just  in  pro- 
portion as  such  time  shall  approach,  will  this  glorious  martyr-truth  revive,  as  all  histoiy 
shows,  and  to  suffering  saints  will  it  be  given  again  to  witness  for  that  same  hope  under 
which  the  first  confessors  of  Jesus,  comforted,  supported  and  strengthened,  sank  singing 
to  their  tombs."  The  absurdity,  the  injustice,  and  the  sinfulness  of  thus  designating  the 
founders,  martyrs,  confessors,  missionaries,  and  ablest  divines  of  the  Church,  is  s^- 
evident,  but  it  is  something  that  we  are  led  to  anticipate,  Isa.  66  :  5.  It  is  the  old  chazge 
reproduced  :  Spener  (Dorner's  ••  Bis.  Prot  Tkeol.,'  *  vol.  2,  p.  211)  was  opposed  on  account 
of  his  Millenarianism,  and  those  who  received  his  views  were  denounced  as  heretics — his 
name  lives  in  freshness  of  honor,  while  the  opponents  are  almost  forgotten.  So  Aufoetlai 
(Dis.  Rev.  p.  315)  quotes  Delitzsch  as  saying  in  reference  to  the  wide-spread  influence  of 
Bengel :  "To  whom  do  we  owe  it,  that  Uie  orthodox  church  of  the  present  day,  no 
longer  brands  the  Chiliastio  view  of  the  last  times,  as  all  books  of  systematic  doctrine 
do,  as  heterodoxy,  but  has  woven  it  into  her  own  inmost  life  so  deeply,  that  hardhf  a  believ- 
ing Christian  can  be  found  who  does  not  hold  it.  *'  (Thus  indicating  its  hold  in  the 
Evangelical  portion  of  believers.) 

Obs.  25.  Pre-MillenariaDiem  is  frequently,  either  through  lack  of  knowl- 
edge or  animosity,  represented  as  indorsing  the  belief  of  bodies  (e.g.  the 
fanatical  Anabaptists.  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  etc.)  whose  faith  is  directly 
opposite  to  it. 

For  Anabaptists,  etc.,  see  Props.  175, 179,  etc.,  where  their  views  are  given  in  detaiL  We, 
however,  present  another  illustration  of  our  meaning.  The  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Observer 
(Sept.  1866)  makes  out  *'  that  Shakerism  is  composed  of  Millenarianism  and  Spiritualism. 
And  as  the  result  of  his  visit  to  the  Shakers  in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says  :  **  The  Shakers 
believe  He  (Jesus)  is  now  present  in  (hem,  and  that  it  is  high  noon  of  the  miUennium  all 
around  here."  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  not  a  partide  of  affinity  between  Shakerism 
and  Millenarianism.  Their  doctrine  of  the  Second  Coming  of  Jesus  in  the  person  of  Ann 
Lee  and  of  a  present  resulting  Millennium  is  utterly  opposed  by  our  fundamental  principles. 
No  Chiliast  ever  advocated  such  a  delusion.  Their  doctrine  best  suits  the  Whitbyan  spirituskl 
reign  theory,  being  the  result  of  the  spiritual,  mystical  system  of  interpretatioo  repudiated 
by  us.  As  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  present  Millennium,  Uiat  accords  best  with  Prof.  Briggs* 
theory  of  a  present  existing  Millennium.  The  fundamental  position  which  distinguishes 
Millenarians  from  all  others,  is  this  :  No  Millennium  without  the  personal  coming  and  in- 
tervention of  the  same  identical  Jesus  who  ascended  to  heaven^  To  accommodate  all  this 
covenant  and  prophesies,  to  Ann  Lee,  is  a  complete  perversion  of  the  truth, — a  sad  prosti- 
tution of  the  promises  pertaining  to  the  Christship  and  the  Messianic  kingdom. 

Obs,  26.  Pre-Millenarianism  is  unjustly  hold  accountable  for  the  extrav- 
agances of  its  votaries,  and  even  of  its  opposers. 

We  have  referred  to  this,  and  give  instances  of  both.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that 
no  doctrine  of  the  Bible  has  ever  yet  escaped  being  allied  with  error  and  fanaticism  (but 
on  that  account  ought  not  to  be  discarded),  so  this  doctrine  has  not  escaped  the  usual 
lot.  We  find  it  allied  with  error  and  extravagance  from  the  days  of  Montanus  down  to 
the  present  day,  but  this  should  not  deter  any  one  from  the  reception  of  Biblical  truth 
(which  is  not  responsible  for  the  affiliated  error  and  fanaticism),  especiaUy  when  so 
many  able  and  pious  men  have  received  it  without  incorporating  those  extravagancies, 
etc.  ^Compare  Proi).  179.) 
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Obs.  27.  Pre-Millenai'ianism^  being  chiefly  related  to  Eschatology^  is 
adopted  by  pereons  in  all  (or  nearljr  all)  denominations,  bat  our  opponents, 
overlooking  this  fact  and  its  historical  status,  ea^rly  hold  it  np  as  related 
to  some  sect  or  sects,  who  incorporate  it  with  other  doctrines  that  are  ob- 
jectionable (compare  Prop.  179). 

Oba.  28.  The  newspapers  and  periodicals,  partly  or  wholly  devoted  to 
an  exhibit  of  Chiliastic  doctrine,  also  evidence  its  extent. 

Vie  Tked.  and  LU.  Jounud,  Ed.  by  D.  N.  Lord,  a  Quarterly  Review,  only  13  vols.,  8vo, 
pUbliRhed  in  New  York  ;  The  Jewish  Repository,  changed  to  ikposUor  and  FHend  of  Israel, 
London  ;  The  Invesligaior  of  Prophecy,  London  ;  The  Bhomslmry  Lent  Lectures,  10  vols., 
London;  The  Liieralist,  5  vol8.w^hilad. ;  Pardon's  Last  ViaJs,  London;  T7ie  Quarterly 
Journal  cf  Prophecy,  Ed.  by  Dr.  Bonar,  London  ;  The  Presbyterian  Review  (Organ  of  the 
Scotch  cnorch,  a  no.  of  articles) ;  The  Prophetic  Times,  Philad.,— the  old  series  edited  by 
Dr.  Seiss,  the  new  by  Rev.  Wilson  ;  The  Israelite  Indeed,  or  Nathaniel,  New  York,  edited 
by  Lederer  ;  Way-Marks  in  the  Wilderness,  New  York,  edited  by  James  Inglis ;  The 
Druth,  St.  Louis,  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Brookes  ;  The  Rainbow,  London,  Ed.  by  Dr.  Leask  ;  Old 
IVidhs  (£ng.),  £d.  by  Rev.  Cox  ;  The  WatcJiman  qf  E^raim,  England.  Also  such  papers 
as  •*  The  Christian  Herald  *  (London  and  New  York),  **  The  Christian  Observer,"  *' Re- 
vivalist,' '  etc.,  contain  Chiliastic  articles.  Besides  these  are  the  periodicals  published 
by  the  Second  Adventists,  Christadelphians,  Seventh-day  Adventists,  and  various  other 
bodies,  which,  more  or  less,  largely  teach  (Chiliastic  doctrine,  such  as  *'The  World's 
Crisis"  (Boston),  "  The  Gospel  Banner  and  MiU.  Advocate  "  (Geneva,  HI.),  •*  The  Proph. 
Watchman"  (Harvard,  111.)  *•  The  Herald  of  Life  and  of  the  Coming  Kingdom"  (New 
York).  •*  The  True  Herald  "  (Piano,  111. ),  ••  Herald  of  the  Kingdom  * '  (Birmingham.  Eng.), 
**  The  Proph.  Key  "  (Versailles,  Ky.),  and  others. 

Obs.  29.  The  survival  of  Chiliasm^  amidst  the  opposition,  ridicule,  per- 
secution, etc.,  of  the  past  centuries,  is  worthj  of  notice.  Dr.  West  {His. 
of  the  Doc.)  has  some  forcible  remarks  on  this  point,  showing  ''  that  only 
because  it  is  an  imperishable  truth  of  Ood  has  it  been  able  to  survive  the 
ordeal  which  it  has  passed.'*  Considering  the  reproach  attending  it— the 
debasements  and  admixtures  to  which  it  has  been  subject ;  how  o&nsive  it 
was  to  Gentile  rulers,  to  Gnostic  and  Alexandrian  teachers,  to  Papal 
claims  ;  the  pei*secutions  to  which  it  was  exposed  ;  the  obloquy  heaped  on 
it  as  heresy  to  crush  it;  the  misrepresentations,  abuse,  hostility,  etc., 
heaped  upon  it,  as  found  in  thousands  of  works  ;  and  considering  the  pious 
and  eminent  men  who  clung  to  it,  taught  it,  and  ur^ed  it  upon  others,  it 
must  be — as  Chiliasts  affirm— a  truth  found  in  the  Divine  Record,  planted 
there  by  God  Himself  to  inspire  faith  and  hope. 

Obs.  30.  The  number  of  missionaries  holding  our  doctrine,  who  have 
gone  to  foreign  lands  and  among  the  heathen,  is  not  only  gratifying,  but 
evidences  how  widespread  must  be  Chiliastic  teaching. 

Compare  our  remarks  on  the  missionaries  and  missionary  spirit,  civen  more  in  detail, 
under  I^ps.  175-178.  In  this  connection  ^f/e  only  say  that  a  long  list  of  missionaries, 
extending  from  the  Apostolic  church  down  to  the  present,  who  are  Chiliastic  might  be  given. 
I>r.  West  ("His.  of  the  Doc")  says  of  its  advocates  :  "that  devoted  missionaries  like 
Duff  the  opener  of  India,  Gutlaff  the  opener  of  China,  Bettleheim  the  opener  of  Japan, 
Heber,  Bertram,  Wolff,  Herschel,  Poor^  Lowry,  and  many  more,  were  Pre-MiUenanans, 
and  are  foUowed,  if  recent  information  is  correct,  by  a  majority  of  missionaries  now  in 
the  foreign  field,  of  the  same  faith."  (Comp.  Brookes,  Maranalha,  Seiss,  Last  limes,  etc., 
for  similar  statements. ) 

Obs.  31.  The  Evangelists  and  Revivalists  who  are  Chiliastic  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  two  facts,  viz.:  that  Ghiliasm  is  not  opposed  (as  some 
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allege)  to  personal  effort  to  bring  men  to  Jesus,  and  that  Ghiliasm  is  taaght 
by  men  who  have  access  to  large  numbers  of  hearers. 

The  Evangelists,  well  known,  who  present  our  hope,  are  the  following  :  D.  L.  Moody, 
Kev.  G.  F.  Pentecost,  G.  C.  Needham,  T.  W.  Bonham,  Halsey  W.  Knapp,  Maj.  D.  W. 
Whittle,  B.  F.  Jacobs,  Rev.  H.  W.  Brown,  F.  M.  RockweU,  H.  P.  Welton,  —  Harry, 
—  Moorehouse,  P.  P.  Bliss,  (see  testimony  of  chairman  of  the  Proph.  Conl  held  at  N.  York, 
1878,  Trib.  Sup.,  p.  18),  —  Sankey.  John  G.  Vassar. 

Obs.  32.  One  remarkable  feature  connected  with  the  history  of  Chiliasm 
must  not  be  overlooked.  It  has  been  held  by  believers  of  all  classes  and 
the  most  opposite  tendencies — men  of  the  strongest  Confessional  tendency 
and  men  tne  most  uncoufessional ;  men  hierarcnical  in  teaching  and  men 
the  most  determined  against  it ;  persons  who  prided  themselves  in  their 
orthodoxy  and  persons  who  rejoiced  in  their  heterodoxy  ;  persons  highly 
Calvinistic  and  persons  low  Arminian — in  brief,  nearly  all  classes  are  rep- 
resented. This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  is  mainly  confined 
to  Eschatology  (having,  however,  as  we  show,  an  important  bearing  on 
many  related  subjects),  and  could  readily  be  incorporated  in  the  various 
systems.     Scarcely  any  other  doctrine  is  found  more  widely  diffused. 

Simply  to  illnstrate  how  parties  the  most  diverse  in  yiew  entertain  it  we  point  to  or- 
ganizations of  believers  who  hold  to  it  as  a  prominent  article  of  faith.  The  **  Holy  Apos- 
tolic Church"  is  exceedingly  high-chnrch  and  ritualistic  ;  on  the  other  hand  "  The  Ply- 
mouth Brethren"  are  the  direct  opposite.  On  the  one  hand  the  '*  Michaelians**  (following 
Bpener's  pietism  and  Oetinger's  theosophy);  on  the  other  the  "  Pregizerians"  (  Kurtz,  Ch. 
His.  Vol.  2,  p.  290-1)  who  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  ordinances.  The  names  that  we  give 
of  its  Primitive  and  succeeding  advocates,  down  to  the  present  day,  clearly  evidences  this 
feature.  This  fact  evidently  indorses  the  idea  that  the  doctrine  must  be  distinctively 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  seeing  that  so  many,  who  are  not  united  on  other  doctrine,  find 
here  a  common  scriptural  basis, — some  indeed  more  distinctively  and  systematicaUy 
than  others. 

Obs.  33.  The  Conferences  held  at  London,  Milday,  New  York,  and  other 
places,  in  which  the  most  eminent  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  various 
Protestant  denominations  participated,  evidence  the  extent  of  the  doctrine 
and  its  practical  realization. 

These  Conferences,  in  view  otlhe  eminence,  ability,  etc.,  of  their  supporters,  the  various 
denominations  so  largely  represented  by  leading  divines  and  laymen,  have  directed  pub- 
lie  attention  to  the  doctrine  and  its  extent.  It  has  alarmed  Post-  and  Anle-Millenarians, 
so  that  Prof.  Briggs  and  others  protest,  under  the  threat  of  Eccles.  action,  against 
their  continuance,  and  call  for  a  disbandonment.  Such  menaces  are  a  good  sign,  both  of 
felt  weakness  in  support  of  their  own  theories  and  of  the  strength  manifested  by  Pre- 
Millenarians. 

Obs.  34.  The  poets  who  have  presented  Chiliastic  views  are  both  numer- 
ous and  eminent. 

The  following  may  be  instanced :  Milton  {Paradise  Losf)^  Alex.  Pope  (  The  Messiah),  Jno. 
Keble  (  Tfie  Christian  Year),  Charles  Wesley  ( Hymns),  Bh.  E.  Heber  ( iiymiw),  M.  P. 
Tupper  {Poems),  Isaac  Watts  {Hymns  and  Psaims),  Wm.  Cowper  {Task),  Ed.  Bicker- 
steth  {Yesterday,  To-day  and  Forever),  H.  Bonar,  {Hymns  of  FiiOh  and  Hope),  Be  v.  L.  Way 
{PaUngenesia),  Jno.  G.  Wilson  {Psalms),  S.  B.  Monsdl  {Hymns),  Gerard  Moultrie  {Hymns\ 
M.  Habershaw  {Hymns),  and  many  others.  Hundreds  of  hymns  and  psalms  in  the 
older  Christian  Psalmody  are  so  opposed  to  the  Whitbyan  and  Augustinian  theories,  so 
full  of  longing  for  the  Sec.  Coming  as  the  "the  Blessed  Hope/*  so  utterly  faithless  of 
the  world's  progress  without  the  Christ,  etc.,  that  they  strongly  express  Chiliastic  views. 
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Ob8.  35.  The  design  that  God  has^  in  thus  greatly  reviving  the  doctrine, 
is  worthy  of  attention.     He  does  not  leave  His  trutn  withont  testimony. 

Dr.  West  (His.  of  Doo.)»  pertinently,  after  referring  to  '*  the  galaxy  of  iUnstrions  names 
by  which  it  is  adorned,  by  what  piety  it  is  commended,  by  what  unquestioned  orthodoxy 
and  scholarship  supported,  and  how  the  Church  seems  to  be  rallying  around  it,  as  in  the 
martyr  age,"  says  :  '*  What  an  AU-Wise  Providence  means  to  intimate,  it  is  weU  to  con- 
sider. '  *    (Comp.  Prop.  174. ) 

Obs,  36.  In  conclnsion,  a  brief  r^snm6  of  onr  historical  argument,  to 
show  its  connection,  is  in  place.  The  evidence  in  support  of  each  step  is 
ainple  and  conclusive.  Indeed,  no  other  doctrine  has  a  more  clear  and  de- 
cisive j>roof  in  its  behalf  dravm  from  historical  ground  than  this  one.  1. 
We  have  snown  that  the  Jews,  before  and  at  the  First  Advent,  held  to  it, 
professing  to  derive  it  from  covenant  and  prophecy.  (Compare  e.g.  Props. 
20,  21,  40,  44,  72,  Y4.)  2.  Then  we  prove  that  John  the  Baptist  and  the 
disciples  both  entertained  and  preached  the  doctrine.  (Gomnare  Props.  38, 
39,  43.)  3.  Next,  that  the  doctrine  was  still  held  after  the  aeath  of  Jesus. 
(Compare  Props.  69,  70.)  4.  Extended  evidence  is  given  that  the  apostles, 
after  the  ascension  and  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  still  adhered  to  it. 
(Compare  Props.  71,  72  with  Props.  66-68.)  5.  It  is  proven  that  our  doc- 
trine was  generally,  if  not  universally,  received  by  the  early  churches,  East 
and  West,  North  and  South.  (Compare  Props.  72,  73,  74,  75.)  6.  This 
doctrine  was  pernetuatcd  by  the  followers  and  successors  of  the  first  teach- 
ers. (Compare  Prop.  75. )  7.  That  it  was  only  changed  and  opx>osed  under 
the  Onostic  and  Alexandrian  influences.  (Comp.  Prop.  76.^  8.  That  the 
Papacy  materially  aided  in  crushing  the  doctrine,  because  oonoxious  to  her 
teaching,  claims,  etc.  (Comp.  Prop.  77.)  9.  That, thus  almost  exterminated 
under  Papal  influence,  there  was  a  revival  after  the  Beformation,  since 
which  time  it  has  again  been  taught  by  able  and  devout  sons  of  the  church, 
as  shown  in  this  Prop. 
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Proposition  79.  The  Kingdom  of  Ood^  promised  by  covenant 
andproph€t%  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  general  and  uni- 
versal Sovereignty  of  God. 

This  is,  owing  to  lack  of  discrimination,  a  most  fruilfvl  source 
of  mistake.  Take  the  Kingdom  in  its  initiatory  form  and  its  cove- 
nanted and  predicted  aspect,  and  it  will  be  found  widely  different 
from  the  Sovereignty  tto,t  God  exercises  by  virtue  of  His  God- 
headship.  The  latter  indeed  is  the  source  of  the  former,  but  the 
Kingdom  of  covenant  is  a  visible^  outward  Theocratic  Kingdom^ 
manuested  here  on  earth,  identified  with  a  certain  people,  promised 
in  a  definite  manner,  and  ruled  over  hj  ^^  the  man  ordained.''  As 
we  shall  show  hereafter  (Pro^.  81),  it  is  a  Kingdom  specifically 

¥romised  to  the  ^^the  Son  of  Man^^^  who  is  the  Son  of  David. 
hese,  and  other  asi)ects  of  it,  clearly  distinguish  it  from  such  a 
sovereignty. 

Ohs,  1.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  many  of  our  opponents  (as  e.g. 
Thompson,  etc.)  and  others  (as  e.g.  Van  Oosterzee,  etc.)  justly  discrimi- 
nate between  this  Kingdom  and  God*s  Sovereignty,  telling' us  that  we  must 
not  make  this  Kingdom  denote  the  Supremacy  of  Ood  as  manifested  in 
Creation  and  Providence,  in  His  "  Universal  Government  over  this  and 
other  worlds."  They  correctly  inform  us  that  the  promised  Kingdom  is  a 
special  divine  organization  with  Christ  as  its  Head,  and  with  beUeving  sub- 
jects, etc.,  while  the  other  is  the  sustaining,  guiding,  controUing,  directing 
disposition,  mediate  and  immediate,  of  the  Universe  under  the  Divine 
Headship.  They  teach  us  that  the  one  is  given  by  covenant  promise,  and 
that  the  other  ever  existed,  even  before  this  special  Kingdom  was  promised 
to  man.  They  properly  direct  us  to  the  language  of  Christ  and  of  His 
disciples  in  preaching  that  the  Kingdom  ^^  is  at  hand,"  as  justly  implying 
that  something  which  did  not  then  exist  was  to  be  set  up  in  the  future. 
And  they  happily  direct  us  to  two  passages,  given  by  the  same  writer,  as 
illustrative  of  the  two,  viz. :  Dan.  6  :  26  and  7  :  13-14. 

Indeed,  if  we  were  to  gather  the  fragmentary  evidences  thas  presented  to  ns  by  vari- 
ous writers,  we  should  have  an  abundant  array  of  proof,  much  of  it  derived  from  those 
who  have  no  sympathy  with  us.  Those  who  constitute  the  Church  a  Kingdom  are 
forced  by  simple  consistency  into  this  attitude.  Hence  Kurtz  {.His.  Old  Gov.,  vol.  2,  p. 
97)  remarks  :  *<  It  is  essentially  necessary  to  make  a  twofold  distinction  in  the  process 
of  divine  revelation  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  preservation  and 
government  of  the  world  in  general,  from  Vie  more  special  operations  connected  wiUi  the 
introduction  and  working  out  of  the  plan  of  salvation,"  etc.  The  sovereignty  of  "the 
Absolute,"  which  figures  so  largely  in  many  religious  books,  etc.,  and  upon  which  bo 
much  stress  is  laid  as  "  the  Kingdom,"  is  simply  a  decided  removal  from  covenant  and 
promise.  The  reader  wiU  compare  Dr.  Storrs'  excellent  remark,  see  Prop.  37,  Oba.  7,  as 
weU  as  Kurtz's,  Prop.  26,  Obs.  3.  Dr.  McGosh  presents  the  Universal  Sovereignty  ably 
in  his  '*  Methods  of  the  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral,"  so  also  Butler,  P^ey, 
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Chalmers,  the  Dake  of  Argyll,  and  others ;  bnt  this  is  only  the  source  or  foundation  of 
this  special  manifestation  of  government.  Dr.  Graven  (Lange's  Com.,  Rev,,  p.  97),  in  his 
"Excursus  on  the  Basileia/'  properly  distinguishes  between  the  two  ;  and  tMs  is  char- 
acteristic of  numerous  able  Chiliasts. 

Obs.  2.  Others,  however^  do  not  discern  between  things  that  differ,  and 
make  the  yery  Sovereimty  which  promises,  overrules,  bestows  the  means 
for  attaining,  and  finally  gives  the  Kingdom  (Prop.  83),  to  David's  Son — 
the  Kingdom  itself.  Illustrations  of  this  looseness  will  abundantly  ap- 
pear as  we  proceed  in  our  argument. 

Many  excellent  men  mistake  this  sovereignty  for  the  covenanted  Kingdom,  so  that  lit- 
erally thousands,  like  that  noble  Christian,  Alfred  Gookman  {Life^  p.  369,  etc.,  in  some  of 
his  most  eloquent  utterances),  locate  the  kingdom  in  the  same,  not  seeing  how  it  strikes 
at  the  root  of  the  most  precious  promises  given  to  man.  Even  some  MiUenarians,  not  fully 
grasping  the  covenanted  truth,  not  consistently  confining  themselves  to  the  'Hieocraiic  idea, 
also,  in  a  measure,  mistake  and  confound  the  Divine  Sovereignty  for,  and  with,  tfie  King^ 
dom  of  covenant.  This  is  seen  e.g.  in  the  interpretation -given  to  Ghrist's  inheriting 
David's  throne,  which,  over  against  the  most  positive  covenanted  declarations  and  predic- 
tions, they  make  the  Father's  throne  in  the  tnird  heaven,  etc. 

Obs,  3.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  works  of  Sys.  Divinity  this  Sovereignty 
is  placed  under  the  part  pertaining  to  God  and  His  general  government, 
and  is  separated  from  the  promised  Kingdom  of  Christ  by  treating  of  the 
latter  unaer  the  Part  relating  to  Christ  and  His  work.  A  distinction  is 
observed,  made,  and  taught  in  a  specific  form,  hut  practically  it  is  ignored, 
and  in  definitions  it  is  made  to  disappear,  forgetting  that  thus  a  radical 
defect  is  introduced,  and  amlpable  contradiction  is  involved.  For,  unit- 
ing the  two  and  making  tnem  one,  they  at  once  make  that,  which  they 
ten  us  was  never  (even  for  a  moment),  intermitted,  the  subject  of  recorded 
promises  as  sometning  to  come,  to  be  inherited,  etc. 

Williamson  {Theol.  and  Moral  Science,  p.  73)  says  :  "The  Kingdom  of  God !  What 
is  it?  No  more  or  less  than  the  reign  of  God."  This  is  true  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty, 
but  it  is  not  correct  as  he  applies  it,  for  on  p.  311  he  quotes  "  Repent,  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  at  hand,"  and  ignoring  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  imposed  condition 
**  repent,"  the  non-intermittence  of  the  Divine  reign,  he  frames  a  new  <<  spiritual  kin^« 
dom,  designating  it  as  f oUows  :  *'It  is  a  new  and  more  perfect  dispensation."  This 
illustration  out  of  many  is  given  to  show  how  able  writers  covtfound  source  and  resuU, 
txtuse  and  effect,  and  overlook  a  specific  covenanted  and  predicted  kingdom  under  David's 
son,  with  characteristics  which,  down  to  the  present,  have  never  yet  been  realized. 

Obs.  4.  The  line  of  argument  already  presented  (which  forms  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  Scriptural  reasons  to  be  assigned),  is  amply  sufficient 
to  show,  that  a  specified  Theocratic  Kingdom,  incorporating  tne  Davidic 
throne,  which  once  existed,  which  was  withdrawn,  and  which  is  promised 
to  bo  restored  under  David's  Son,  is  something  widely  different  from  the 
general  Sovereignty  of  the  Almighty  over  the  universe.  So  plain,  and 
simple,  and  self-evident  is  this  Proposition,  that  no  more  space  is  required 
in  its  consideration. 

We  can  indorse  Dr.  Moll's  statement  (Lange's  Com,,  Psls.  p.  306) :  <<  There  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  God's  general  government  of  the  world,  and  that  special 
one — the  Theocracy — ^which  He  established  on  earth,  in  and  through  the  seed  of  Abnmam. 
Even  in  the  imperfect  and  typical  (?)  form  which  it  assumes  in  Old  Test,  history,  this 
is  described  as  His  descending  to  the  earth  and  His  ascending  to  heaven.  This  theoc- 
racy, insignificant  as  was  its  origin  in  Israel,  has  a  world-embracing  destination.    It 
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shall  gather  into  itself  all  nations,  who,  as  one  people  of  God,  shall  serve  and^adore  one 
and  the  same  heavenly  King ;  and  their  princes  shall  accomplish  those  porposes  which 
God  has  ordained  for  them,  viz. :  to  be  the  leaders  of  their  people  to  salvation,  and  their 

Protectors  in  the  service  of  God."    Avoiding  the  typical,  and  keeping  logically  to  the 
heocratic  idea,  we  receive  and  extend  this  language. 


i 
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Proposition  80.  This  Kingdom  of  covenant  promise  and  pre- 
diction^  is  to  he  distinguisaed from  the  Sovereignty  which  Jes^is 
exercises  by  virtme  of  His  Divine  rvature. 

This  is  distinctively  sliown  by  a  simple  fact  (overlooked  by  the 
multitude)  that  the  Kingdom  is  neter  promised  to  Him  as  '*  the 
Son  qf  QoW^  but  as  (the  covenants  and  predictions  demand  it) 
"  the  Son  of  MarC*  or  "  the  Son  of  David.  The  following  Prop- 
osition will  develop  this  feature  ;  now  it  is  only  necess^y  to  say, 
that  (1)  the  Sovereignty  of  Gk)d  introduces  this  special  Theocratic 
Kingdom  in  the  incorporated  Davidic  line,  and  (2)  to  constitute 
this  a  pure,  unfailing,  peri)etual  Theocracy  (viz.  :  Ood  ruling  as 
earthly  King^  etc.}  tne  Divine  is  allied  or  inx^orporated  with  the 
I)erson  of  this  David's  Son. 

Obs.  1.  It  may  be  premised,  in  order  to  avoid  misconception,  that  Jesns 
now  in  His  Divine  nature,  in  Uis  Oneness  with  the  Father,  does  exercise 
a  dominion  over  all  things.  According  to  this  nature  He  is  Lord  over  all, 
and  this  is,  in  our  estimation,  most  unequivocally  taught  in  such  passages 
as  John  1:3;  Col.  1  :  15,  19  ;  Phil.  2  :  9, 11;  1  Cor.  8:6;  Rom.  11  :  36  ; 
Rev.  1  : 5-6,  etc.  We  fully  admit  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  revere  His 
Divine  attributes,  make  these  essential  to  a  proper  Tlieocratic  ordering,  and 
acknowledge  the  Sovereiraty  that  He  possesses  in  His  Divine  right  and 
possession.  But  independently  of  the  actual  realization  of  the  Theocratic 
order  as  covenanted,  and  aside  from  the  latter  (for  let  the  reader  consider 
that  when  God  Himself  was  Israel's  Theocratic  King,  He  did  not  cease  to 
exert  His  general  Sovereignty),  this  exercise  of  Divine  Sovereigntv  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  we  have  been  considering  in  the  previous  Proposi- 
tion, viz.:  God's  Sovereignty,  and  differs  materially  from  this  ^predicted 
Kins^dom  which  is  promised  to  JesuSy  **  the  Christ,*^  not  merely  m  virtue 
of  Ilis  relationship  to  God  but  of  that  which  He  sustains  to  David  as  his 
iSo7i,  and  to  man  as  the  Man.  The  reign,  the  dominion,  or  Kingdom  that 
we  are  defending,  is,  in  contrast  with  the  other,  that  of  His  humanity  (as 
covenanted),  or,  more  properly  speaking  (embracing  covenant  as  it  relates 
to  man,  and  God's  own  Theocratic  right  which  is  not  the  subject  of  pro- 
mise), that  of  the  Ditmie- Human,  The  Theocracy,  by  incorporating  the 
Davidic  kingship,  embraces,  as  the  grand  instrumentality  for  its  future 
re-establishment  in  sublime  power  and  glory,  the  Diviiie- Human,  now 
nnited  in  Jesus,  the  Messiah. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  various  writers  (as  e.  g.  Neander,  His.  Ch.t  vol.  1,  p.  606,  note» 
and  Life  qf  Christy  p.  143) :  **The  predicates  'the  Son  of  Man'  and  *  the  Son  of  God/  ap- 
plied by  Christ  to  Himself*  have  a  reciprocal  relation  to  one  another,  and  imply  a  disiinction 
as  weU  as  the  conjunction  and  unity  of  the  divine-hnman  in  Him.'*  The  carefnl  stadent  wiU 
observe  that  our  argument  receives  additional  force  from  the  independent  concessions 
made  by  able  theologians,  as  e.  g.  Martensen  {CK  Dog,,  sec.  174),  when  he  properly  dis- 
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criminAies  between  the  kingly  power  of  Jesus,  and  the  divine  power  belonging  to  Him 
as  Logos,  etc.  Others  distingnish  in  the  same  manner.  Comp.  e.g.  D6mer'8  Fenon  of 
Christ  and  kindred  works. 

Obs.  2.  The  early  Chiliasts  clearly  distinguish  between  the  Kingdom 
belonging  to  Jesus  as  the  Divine- Human,  and  tiie  Sovereignty  vested  iu 
Ilim  as  God.  Thus  e.g.  Lactantius  C*^  Poem  on  Easter")^  while  firmly 
holding  to  the  still  future  Kingdom  oi  promise  to  be  given  to  the  Son  of 
David,  expressly  asserts  that  Christ  ''  reigns  as  God  over  all  things,  and 
all  created  objects  offer  prayer  to  their  Creator."  The  idea,  gathered 
from  their  writings,  is  this  :  iu  His  Divine  capacity  He  is  represented  as 
reigning,  but  this  reign  is  not  the  reign  of  prmnise  ; — the  latter  is  confined 
to  a  special  covenanted  outward  visible  nianifestation  of  the  human  in  con- 
junction with  the  Divine,  in  an  externally  Theocratic  ordering. 

Obs,  3.  When  Christ  assumes  the  Kingdom  at  the  time  appointed,  in 
view  of  His  being  the  predicted  seed  of  David,  this  does  not  by  any  means 
cause  Him  to  lav  aside  the  Sovereignty  that  He  has  with  the  Father  over 
the  universe.  As  Divine  He  is  with  the  Father  evermore,  but  as  the 
Divine-human,  He  manifests  Himself  (and  the  Father  through  Him)  on 
earth  in  a  specified  form  of  reigning  adapted  to  humanity.  Hence  the 
predicted  Kingdom  is  something  that  pertains  not  merely  to  the  Divine 
but  to  **  the  Christy^^  i.e.  the  Divine-human  united.  The  right  comes  to 
Him  in  the  cove7ianted  line  through  the  human  element  (i.e.  as  the  lawful 
seed  of  David)  delegated  by  the  Divine  Sovereignty  of  the  Father  and 
rendered  efficacious  and  Theocratic  by  the  intimate  and  ever-enduring 
union  of  the  Divine,  thus  constituting  Him  in  tlie  highest  and  purest 
sense  the  Theocratic  King. 

The  reader  is  again  reminded  that  this  is  fully  iUnstrated  by  the  Theocracy.  When  God 
condescended  to  reign  as  Theocratic  King  (i.e.  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  an  earthly  Bnler) 
over  Israel,  two  things  were  noticeable  :  (1)  that  this  Theocratic  role  was  somethizig  diuerss 
from  the  general  sovereignty  over  aU  things  ;  and  (2)  that  when  the  for^ier  was  assumed, 
the  latter  was  not  laid  aside,  but  continued  ever  in  force.  The  one  was  a  specta/ merciful 
manifestation  in  behalf  of  man,  the  other  lies  irikartjd  in  the  Gk>dhead  and  pertains  to  the 
universe  at  large. 

Obs,  4.  It  is  amazing  that  theologians,  without  observing  the  contradic- 
tion involved,  co?ifotmd  the  Divine  Sovereignty  with  the  covenanted  King- 
ship of  Jesus,  and  yet  acknowledge  that  Kom.  14  : 9  ;  Phil.  2:9;  Heb. 
12  :2,  etc.,  teach  that  *'  the  ground  of  His  dominion  is  to  be  found  in  His 
obedience  unto  death,  the  death  of  the  cross"  (so  Oosterzee's  Dogmatics). 
Now  certainly  the  Divine  Sovereignty  is  not  grounded  in  any  such  con- 
tingency,  but  the  Kingship  pertaining  to  Jesus,  as  the  Son  of  David,  is 
based  upon  His  obedience,  etc.  (comp.  Props.  83  and  84). 

Flavel,  in  his  FcfvmJlain  of  Life,  represents  Jesus  as  now  reigning  under  two  heads  :  (1) 
"  the  kingly  office  of  Christ,  as  executed  spiritually  upon  the  souls  of  the  Redeemed,  and 
(2)  the  kingly  office  of  Christ  as  providentially  executed  for  the  Redeemed."  The  first  is 
based  on  2  Cor.  10  :  5,  supposed  to  be  especially  confirmed  by  Luke  17  :  20,  21.  He  has, 
over  against  the  express  covenant  that  specifies  with  distinctness  the  throne  to  be  occnpied 
by  Jesus,  Christ's  throne  in  the  hearts  of  believers.  The  second  is  derived  from  £ph.  1: 22 
(a  present  realization  being  taken  for  granted),  which  is  supported  by  an  appeal  to  (he  Di- 
vine Sovereignty.  Two  things  are  noticeable  in  Flavel's  igiwring  of  covenant  and  covenant 
promises  :  (1)  the  means  are  confounded  with  the  end,  and  (2)  without  (tny  regard  to  the 
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context  of  passages,  or  to  their  reference  to  time  (dispensation),  they  are  qnoted  as  appli- 
cable to  his  spiritualistic  theory.  Many  writers,  of  usefulness  and  piety,  follow  the  same 
UlogiocU  and'UnscripiurcU  view  of  the  kingdom. 

Obs.  5.  What  Lange  (Cain.  p.  268)  observes  in  reference  to  the  miracles 
of  Christy  that  **  the  distinction  between  the  economy  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind/*  is  especially  necessary  in  the  stady 
of  this  Kingdom  ;  otherwise  we  will  be  led  to  a  confusion  of  ideas  and  to 
palpable  contradictions.  There  are  some  things  which  essentially  belong 
to  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  as  One  with  Ood  ;  and  there  are  other  things 
which  appertain  to  Him  as  *'  the  Christ/'  the  Divine-human.  Tioo  ex- 
irernes  are  to  be  avoided  :  on  the  one  hand  to  lay  all  stress  on  the  Divine, 
and  making,  in  this  Kingdom,  the  human  too  subordinate ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  pressing  the  human  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Divine.  Both  are 
firmly  and  eternally  united,  and  the  very  revelation  of  the  Son  of  Man,  as 
David's  Son,  will  necessarily  be  an  attestation  to  His  divinity  in  the  works 
that  He  will  do,  in  the  power  that  He  will  exercise,  and  in  the  relation 
that  He  sustains  to  the  universe.  The  last  feature  is  illustrated  as  given 
in  Jno.  3  :  13  (conip.  6  :  62,  and  17  :  5),  where,  according  to  some  commen- 
tators (as  Barnes,  Lange,  etc.),  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  as  being  in  heaven 
at  the  very  time  He  was  also  on  earth  speaking  to  Nicodemus  (two  ancient 
MSS.  according  to  Tischendorf's  N.  Test,  the  S.  and  0.  omit  **  which  is  in 
heaven'').  Thus  also  when  again  present  on  earth,  taking  the  Kingdom 
as  Son  of  Man,  this  does  not  forbid  His  being,  through  the  all-pervading 
attributes  ascribed  to  Him,  in  heaven  or  in  any  part  of  the  universe. 
These  are  deep  things,  and  we  must  speak  of  them  after  the  manner  of 
man. 

For  we  are  not  of  those  who  think  that  the  Person  of  Christ  can  he  fully  explained.  He 
portrays  Himself  as  a  mystery,  connected  with  the  incomprehensible,  revealed  only  to  a  few, 
and  then  only  in  some  of  His  f  eatnres.  Much  pertaining  to  Christ  is  stiU  unknown,  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  controversy  and  impotent  discussion.  Hence  the  author  has  little 
sympathy  with  a  class  of  writers  who,  in  their  exactness  to  define  the  Person  of  Christ 
rush  to  opposite  extremes :  the  one  party,  while  acknowledging  the  union  of  the  divine- 
human,  have  the  human  completely  absorbed  in  the  divine  ;  the  other  with  equal  preoise- 
ness  making  aU  human.  Others  receive,  justly,  aU  that  is  recorded,  and  therefore  cleave 
to  Jesus  as  *'the  Christ,"  being  constituted  such  by  a  permanent  unum  of  the  divine-hu- 
man, both  existing  in  ever-enduring  harmony.  Man  is  himself,  in  some  respects,  a  mystery, 
and  so  long  as  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  explain  man  ^as  e.g.  union  of  soul  and 
body)  consistently  and  satisfactorily,  it  would  be  better  (as  indicative  of  modesty)  to 
avoid  attempting  an  accurate  explanation  of  « the  Christ."  It  is  painful  to  read  the  varied 
and  contradictory  statements  given  in  the  writings  of  faUible  men  concerning  Him,  who, 
in  the  ver^  nature  of  the  case,  being  man  and  above  man-  man  united  with  the  Divine 
Mystery  (God,  the  Incomprehensible)— is  in  a  higher  sense  beyond  our  comprehension. 
We  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  description  given  of  Him  in  the  Word  (which  some  writers 
portray  with  force  and  depth),  without  attempting  to  explain  what  the  Bible  has  left  in- 
definite and  unknown. 

Obs.  6.  As  if  purposely  to  guard  us  against  the  error  which  is  so  larg[ely 
prevalent,  the  phrase  "  Son  of  God  *'  is  not  employed  in  direct  connection 
with  the  Kingaom  of  heaven  to  be  set  up  on  earth.  Indeed,  our  argument 
thus  far  indicates  that  such  a  declaration,  as  e^.  that  the  Kingdom  is 
given  to  Jesus  in  view  of  His  being  the  Son  of  God,  would  be  utterly  op- 
posed  to  the  Abrahamic-Davidic  covenant,  for  it  would  virtually  then  oe 
saying  that  God  gives  the  Kingdom  to  God,  phraseology  so  hostile  to  pro- 
priety  that  tiie  l^irit  avoids  it  (comp.  Props.  82,  83,  84).    The  corre- 
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spondence  thus  happily  maintained  between  the  reqairements  of  the  eoTe- 
iiant  (and  that  whicn  ib  inherent  with  God)  and  the  language  of  the  New 
Test.,  is  one  of  those  indirect,  bat  really  powerful^  proofs  of  tne  inspiration 
of  the  Word.  The  student  is  directed  to  a  few  peculiarities  connected  with 
this  phrase.  It  is  used,  for  instance,  to  denote  the  power,  divine  or  mirac- 
ulous, which  was  lodged  in  Him  because  of  His  relationship  with  the 
Father,  as  in  Matt.  4  : 3,  and  8  :  29,  and  14  :  33  ;  Mark  3  :  11,  and  5:7; 
Luke  4  :  41  ;  Jno.  10  :  3G,  and  11  : 4,  etc.  Jesus  Himself  clearly  makes  a 
designed  difference  between  the  two  phrases,  as  in  Matt.  26  :  63,  64.  The 
High  Priest  uses  the  one,  asking  ''  whether  Thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God?'*  Jesus,  purposely  to  xdentify  Himself  with  the  covenants  and 
the  prediction  of  Daniel,  employs  in  His  answer  the  other,  the  '*  Son  of 
Man.^^  The  delicate  propriety,  the  beautiful  consistency  underlying  this, 
stamps  the  Record  as  true  and  divine.  The  same  is  the  case  in  John  1 : 
49-51  ;  for  when  Nathanael  ''  saith  unto  Him,  Rabbi,  Thou  art  the  Son  of 
God  ;  Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel,"  Jesus,  with  exquisite  tact,  silently 
acceding  to  the  title  thus  given  to  Him,  directs  his  attention  to  the  title 
which  specifically  (see  Prop.  81)  belongs  to  Him  as  the  King  of  Israel  by 
styling  Himself  *  the  Son  of  Man^^  in  the  '*  hereafter.'^  Uninspired  men 
could  not  have  kept  up  such  a  considerate  and  wonderful  unity.     This  is 

5 reserved  even  in  cases  where  a  work  (as  e.g.  the  resurrection)  is  said  to  be 
one  by  Christ,  which  human  power  alone  could  not  perform.  Thus  in 
John  5  :  25,  where  it  is  said  that  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  Qodj  He  immediately  adds,  in  order  to  avoid  misapprehension,  "  and 
hath  given  Him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also  ;  because  He  is  the  Son 
of  Man.''  Miraculous,  creative,  divine  power  is  lodged  in  Him  because 
he  is  the  Son  of  Ood;  but  Judgeship,  the  revelation  of  Kingship — for  He 
judges  as  King — appertains  to  Him  ^^  because  He  is  the  §07i  oj  Man.^^ 
This  change  of  title,  this  precise  and  guarded  manner  of  expressing  it,  is 
sustained  by  the  most  weighty  reasons.     The  predicate  **  Son  of  God**  is 

fiven  to  show  His  ability  to  save,  that  requisite  power  is  united  with  the 
uman,  as  in  Rom.  1:4;  Ueb.  4  :  14 ;  1  Jno.  3  : 8,  etc.  The  predicate 
^''  Son  of  Man'*  is  bestowed  to  identify  Him  as  truly  coming  m  ^/m  coi^ 
nanted  and  Theocratic  order. 

The  tendency  of  many  Theologians  is  to  exalt  the  diyinity  of  Jesns  to  1h6  almost  tdd 
exclusion  of  the  humanity,  just  as  if  the  latter  had  performed  its  function  and  ucts  not 
destined  to  remain  in  the  future  an  important  and  esseniiai  fador  in  Redemption.  So  much 
is  the  latter  ignored  in  the  absorbing  interest  attached  to  the  former,  that  its  dae  zela- 
tionship  to  covenants,  to  the  purposes  of  salvation,  to  the  Theocratic  ordering,  and  to 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  is  not  observed.  How  often  do  we  read  expressions  which 
ascribe  the  Kingdom  of  promise  to  "  the  Son  of  God  "  owing  to  the  divine  nature  in 
Him,  and  arguments  are  plentifully  adduced  to  prove  that  it  must  be  so  because  of  His 
Omnipotence,  etc.,  while  the  real  ground  of  the  Kingdom  being  bestowed  upon  Him  as  *'  <A€ 
Christ "  is  very  differently  represented  in  the  covenant  and  by  the  prophets,  viz.  :  Vte  rda- 
tionship  of  Jesus  to  David  as  the  covenavied  seed ;  a  relationship  sustained,  elevated,  made 
rich  in  blessing,  fruitful  in  honor  and  glory  by  the  union  of  the  divine.  It  is  wrong, 
therefore,  to  estimate  the  human  so  lowly  in  the  light  of  the  divine,  as  almost  to  set  it 
aside  as  if  no  particular  value  was  to  be  placed  on  the  same.  Beuss  (Ihtrod.,  p.  16,  His. 
Ch.  7hed.),  after  saying  that  "  God  has  no  history,'*  gravely  asserts  :  "  Any  one  who  un- 
dertakes seriously,  and  without  playing  on  words,  to  write  a  life  of  Jesus,  by  that  veiy 
fact,  and  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  his  labors,  steps  out  of  the  strict  enclosure  of 
orthodoxy.'*  Reuss  forgets  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  David  as  well  as  the  Son  of  €rod,  and 
that  while  the  divine  element,  abstractly  considered,  cannot  be  limited  by  history,  the 
Divine-human,  the  Christ,  properly  estimated  from  the  Incarnation,  has  a  history  which 
must  comport  with  the  covenants  and  prophecies ;  and  that  such  a  history,  now  and 
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when  completed  in  the  age  to  come,  is  a  Tindication  of  the  faithfulness  of  Ood,  etc.    A 
history,  if  now  necessarily  incomplete,  is  a  sequence  of  ooyenant  and  prophecy. 

Obs.  7.  The  Divine  has  elevated  the  haman,  held  in  conjunction  for  the 
pre-ordained  Theocratic  rule,  to  the  Father's  throne,  i.e.  **  the  Christ," 
the  Divine-Haman  united  in  one  Person  is  '^  set  down  with  my  Father  in 
His  thro7ie,**  SLui  that  in  virtue  of  Bis  overcoming.  Hence  all  power  is 
lodged  in  Him  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ;  He  is  exalted  at  the  ri^ht 
hand  of  God  ;  He  is  made  '*  both  Lord  and  CJirist.^*  This  insures  the  ulti- 
mate fulfilment  of  the  Christship^for  the  Divine  Sovereignty  thus  linked 
by  the  union  of  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  with  the  Man  Jesus 
shows  that  through  ''  this  Many  (as  Paul  calls  Him)  the  Theocratic  ar- 
rangement in  the  Davidic  line,  indicated  by  His  bein^  '*  the  Cfirist/'  will 
be  carried  out,  and  that  thus  God,  in  and  through  Him,  will  reign  in  the 
desired  capacity  of  earthly  Ruler  over  humanity.  The  present  exaltation 
of  Jesus,  the  resultant  of  His  being  esteemed  worthy  of  the  covenanted 
Theocratic  position,  is  founded  (1)  on  the  Divine  Sovereignty  pertaining 
to  Him  as  Divine ;  (2)  on  the  contemplated  and  determined  Theocratic 
rule ;  (3)  on  the  provisionary  measures  instituted  by  and  through  Him, 
mediatorv,  intercessory,  etc. ;  (4)  on  the  honor  and  glory  that  appertains 
to  Him  Doth  in  virtue  of  what  He  is  now,  and  of  what  He  will  yet  be 
when  manifested  as  '^  the  Christ'^  in  the  covenanted  office.  Hence  while 
immeasurably  (Eph.  1  :  21,  22)  exalted,  as  becomes  a  Theocratic  King  who 
is  to  rule  on  earth  as  God  through  David's  Son,  yet  distinguishing  as  the 
Bible  does  between  His  inherent  Divine  Sovereignty  as  God  and  the  future 
manifestation  of  the  God-Man  as  Theocratic  King,  He  is  represented  in 
the  latter  capacity  as  waiting,  '^  expecting  till  His  enemies  shall  be  made 
His  footstool^    etc. 

This  expectant  position  of  *'  that  man,  whom  God  hath  ordained  to  judge  the  world" 
(Acts  17  :  31),  will  be  fully  developed  as  the  argument  advances.  Let  it  only  be  said, 
that  believers  rob  themselves  of  much  comfort  and  sustaining  hope  when  only  looking  at 
the  Divine  they  forget  the  exceeding  preciousness  contained  in  the  sublime  fact  that  a  man^ 
Davids  Son^  is  exalted  above  aU  dominion  and  power,  thus  unmistakably  insuring  the  ful- 
filment of  covenanted  promises.  The  surely  is  thus  given  that  the  oath-bound  covenant 
—which  contains  the  blessings  that  a  sin-cursed  world  requires— wiU  inevitably  be  real- 
ized in  every  particular.  The  Davidio  line,  in  which  the  Theocratic  ordering  runs,  thus 
exalted  in  Uie  Person  of  the  promised  seed,  is  a  pledge  given  that  *'  the  sure  mercies  of  Davids* 
will  be  abundantly  verified  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  Father.  It  is  weU  too  in  this 
discussion  to  keep  constantly  in  view  that  *'the  Christ,"  in  His  exaltation,  at  present 
RQstains  to  us  (A«  relationship  of  Mediator,  Intercessor,  and  Advocate.  Mercy  and  forbear- 
ance arf  characteristic  of  His  waiting  and  expecting  position  now  ;  mercy  and  wrath  of  His 
8ec.  Coming. 

In  Rev.  3  :  21,  Jesus  is  represented  as  in  His  Father*s  throne.  This  in  "the  Christ " 
results  from  virtue  of  the  aecepUuioe  of  His  sacrificial  work.  His  dimity  as  the  intended 
Theocratic  King,  and  the  union  of  the  Divine  with  him.  But  while  thus  exalted,  the 
special  manifestation  of  the  humanity  in  its  men  right  as  TTieocratic,  is  reserved  (for  rea- 
sons that  will  hereafter  appear)  for  the  future.  This  is  manifest  even  in  the  passage 
itself  where  two  thrones  are  spoken  of,  viz. :  His  own  throne — His  by  covenanted  legal 
right  as  *'  the  Man  ordained/ '  and  His  Father's  throne.  His  also  because  of  His  Divine  re- 
lationship. Attention  is  directed  to  this,  in  order  that  a  due  discrimination  may  be 
made  between  what  pertains  to  the  general  Sovereignty  of  the  third  heaven,  and  what 
relates  to  the  special  Theocratic  rule  here  on  earth,  and  which  alone  is  exhibited  in  and 
through  "the  Man."  Overlooking  this,  Waggoner  {Rrf.  <f  Age)  makes  this  reign  of 
Christ  on  the  throne  of  the  Universe  the  one  that  he  resigns,  1  Cor.  15  :  24.  But  this  cannot 
be  so,  seeing  that  Ood  ruling  as  a  Theocratic  King  does  not  necessitate  the  relinquishment  of 
the  other  (Obs.  3),  that  Jesus  acting  as  Theocratic  King  never  gives  up  the  oneness  with 
the  Father  or  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  that  the  Sovereignty  inherent  to  His  Divinity 
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ever  remains  unimpaired,  that  no  honor  or  power,  or  exaltation  belonging  to  the  Chnst 
Bhall  ever  be  diminished.  The  mistake  arises  from  two  things  :  (1)  forgetting  that  God, 
without  yielding  other  rights,  etc.,  can  act  in  the  capacity  of  Theocratic  Kmg,  and  (2) 
misapprehending  1  Cor.  15 :  24. 

Obs.  8.  We  do  nofc  lessen  or  lower  the  exaltation  or  power,  or  divinity, 
or  glory  of  Christ,  in  thus  referring  the  predictions  and  promises  of  the 
Kingdom  covenanted  to  David's  Son  to  an  outward  manifesiaiion  still 
future.  {^Comp,  Prop.  203).  Instead  of  detracting  from  Uim,  we  exalt 
Him  as  high  as  the  Record  honors  Him,  seeing  that  we  accept  of  its  Divine 
utterances  just  as  we  find  theniy  feeling  assured  that  the  literal  fulfilment 
of  the  covenant  itself  in  the  Theocratic  ordering  will  only  the  more  clearly 
vindicate  the  foundation  upon  which  it  rests,  viz. :  Divine  Soverei^ty  as 
exhibited  in  a  special  Plan  of  Redemption  realized  in  all  its  fulness. 
Therefore  we  gladly  receive  the  declaration  that  '^  all  power  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  is  given  to  Me;'*  that  He  is  above  all  earthlj[  kinfs ;  that  all 
things  are  subject  to  Him ;  that  He  can  do  all  things  in  benalf  of  His 
people,  etc. ;  but  we  add  to  all  this,  precisely  what  the  Bible  adds,  that, 
aside  from  His  Divine  nature,  we  do  not  yet  see  ''  the  Christ*'  as  *'  the 
Son  of  Man''  openly  exercise  this  power,  outwardly  manifest  this  exaltation, 
visibly  bring  all  things  iiito  subjection,  and  here  on  the  earth  perform  all 
things  that  are  promised.  So  far  as  the  Kingdom  oertaining  to  the  Son 
of  David  is  concerned,  some  things,  and  those  too  relating  to  the  very  re- 
establishment  of  it,  are  held  in  abeyance  (as  will  be  shown),  until  a  cer- 
tain  period  has  arrived.  By  this  faith,  we  honor  ^'  the  Christ ;''  for  in 
this  way  our  belief  is  expressed  that  He  will  yet  fulfil  the  precious  cove- 
nants and  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  just  as  they  read  ;  we  evince 
our  confidence  that  He  is  worthy,  as  David's  Son,  to  receive  what  is 
directly  promised  to  Him,  and  to  which  He  is  entitled.  His  inheritance^ 
throne  and  Kingdom  ;  we  express  our  trust  that  He,  thus  reigning  in  a 
special  and  triumphant  Theocratic  manner,  will  perfect  Redemption,  not 
from  a  part  but  from  the  whole  of  the  curse  ;  we  glorify  Him  in  exhibiting 
His  own  faithfulness  in  Salvation,  crowned  as  it  will  be  by  His  protnisw 
Theocratic  rule  as  ^Hhe  Christ,"  showing  forth  the  union  of  the  human 
with  the  divine  in  the  most  conspicuous^  honorable  manner  here  on  earth 
(comp.  Props.  200,  201,  and  204). 
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Proposition  81.     Tfiia  Kingdom^  thus  covenanted,  belongs  to 
Jesus  as  "  the  Son  of  ManP 

The  Kingdom  is  primarily  and  exclnsively  (i.  e.  hy  covenant  and 
prophecy)  promised  to  the  Son  of  David^  sutnough  intimations  are 
given  (as  e.g.  in  David's  Son  and  David's  Lord,  and  also  in  the 
perfect  Theocracy  instituted,  etc.)  that  the  Divine  shall  be  united 
with  that  Son.  We  have  only  to  refer  to  the  Davidic  Covenant 
where  this  is  distinctly  announced.  Upon  this  Covenant  is  based 
the  prohiise,  repeated  by  the  prophets,  that  the  descendant  of 
David  should  reign  ;  and  from  the  same,  and  its  relation  to  human- 
ity, arises  the  mstinctive  title  *'  Son  of  Man.^^  The  kingdom, 
therefore,  is  pointedly  in  harmony  with  covenant  and  promise, 
predicted  as  oestowed  upon  *'  the  Son  of  Many''  as  e.g.  Dan.  7  : 
13.  Hence,  too,  when  Peter  preaches  his  first  sermon  (Acts  2  :  30) 
he  in  the  same  strain  declares  ^'  that  God  had  sworn  with  an  oath 
to  him  (i.e.  David),  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins,  according  to 
the  flesh,  He  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throneJ*^ 

Obs.  1.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  doc- 
trine pertaining  to  the  divme  and  human  natures  in  Christ.  Able  writers 
(as  Neander,  Lange,  Dorner,  Hengstenberg,  etc.)  have  done  this,  showing 
that  both  are  necessary  to  constitute  the  Saviour,  "  the  Christ.^*  The  In- 
finite and  the  Finite,  the  Ood  and  the  Man,  the  Absolute  and  the  Relative, 
are  united  in  this  the  most  astonishing  of  all  unions.  We  dare  not  sepa- 
rate what  God  has  joined,  and  we  declare,  (1)  that  such  a  union  laperpet- 
ualy  and  (2)  that  its  foundation — overlooked  by  many  writers — is  in  the 
Tfieocratic  Plan  as  purposed  (comp.  Prop.  199).  But  while  this  is^o,  our 
argument,  in  accord  with  the  expressed  Divine  Purpose,  makes  much  of 
the  human  nature  and  the  important  part  it  is  yet  to  take  in  Redemption. 

This  tinion  of  the  divine  and  hnman  has  been  the  battle-field  between  faith  and 
false  philosophy,  revelation  and  proud  reison.  This  great  truth,  one  of  the  mast  profound 
and  esserUial,  has  been,  for  the  last  years,  the  centre  of  strife  between  its  foes  and  its 
friends.  Work  after  work  levelled  against  the  divine  in  Christ  has  been  issued  and 
hailed  with  delight  by  unbelievers,  while  believers  have  sent  forth  an  equal  number  in  de- 
fence of  the  same.  But  in  this  contest,  while  the  divine  and  human  are  both  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Christian  party,  it  must  be  sadly  confessed  that,  in  the  effort  to  exalt  the 
divine,  too  little  stress  hs^  been  laid  on  tiie  human.  It  seems  to  be  taken /or  granted,  that 
the  human,  having  accomplished  its  mission  on  the  cross,  is  svoaUowed  up  in  the  divine  ; 
that  its  sole  work  ia  finished,  and  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  continue  and  carry  out 
the  Plan  of  the  Divine  economy.  Now  contrary  to  all  this,  the  early  church  faith, while 
conjoining  the  divine  with  the  human  and  making  the  former  the  supporter  and  ennobler 
of  the  latter,  inaxsts  upon  the  human  maintaining  its  distindive  and  etuiuring  r^tionsh^  in 
the  Christship  of  Jesus.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  able  works  written  in  defence  of  the  Di- 
vinity of  Jesus  entirely  overlo<^  the  strong  argument  derived  in  favor  of  the  same  by  therela- 
tioni^p  that  the  Humanity  of  Jesus  sustains  to  the  Theocratic  order.    A  Theocratic 
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if  mlizig  as  covenanted,  mnst  be  both  Man  and  Qod.  While  we  may  not  mn  to  the  ex- 
treme of  Robertson  (Frederick,  as  quoted  by  Cobbe  in  Darwinism  in  Morals),  saying  **only 
a  human  God  and  none  other  must  be  adored  by  man,**  yet  it  is  true  that  the  inoorpom- 
tion  of  the  Davidic  line  into  the  Theocratic  order  contemplates  the  fnanifestaiion  <>f  God 
in  and  through  humaniiv  as  found  in  the  predicted  Son  of  David,  so  that  he  who  beholds  this 
Son  sees  the  Father  also,  and  this  owing  to  the  Theocratic  position  and  relationship  of 
the  same.  Hence  justice  to  *'  the  Christ,*'  in  any  life  of  His,  ought  to  show  the  requisite 
union  of  the  Divine  and  Human  in  the  Theocratic  Plan,  and,  therefore,  lay  great  stress 
upon  the  coming  revelation  of  these  essential  factors. 

Obs,  2.  Various  reasons  are  assigned  by  theologians  for  the  use  of  this 
phrase  '*  the  Son  of  Man,''  a  favorite  with  Jesus,  such  as  its  reference  to 
the  incarnation,  to  His  relationship  with  man,  to  His  being  the  predicted 
man,  to  his  special  peculiarity  of  personality,  to  His  humiliation,  con- 
descension, and  lowliness,  to  His  being  the  ideal  or  representative  man, 
etc.  Now  whatever  of  truth  may  be  attached  to  any  of  these,  the  true 
reason  for  its  usage  appears  to  be  the  following  :  ti  is  tlie  peculiar^  distinc- 
tive, predicted  name  of  the  Messiah  given  to  Him  in  virtue  of  His  covenanted 
relationship  to  the  l^ifigdom.  This  is  clearly  seen,(l)  by  the  covenant 
designating  the  Man,  pre-eminently,  of  the  seed  of  David  \o  whom  the 
Kingdom  rightfully  belongs ;  (2)  by  the  fact  that  the  Kingdom  is  prom- 
ised to  such  an  one  in  the  way  of  identification  and  realization  by  David 
and  others,  and  hence  is,  and  properly  must  be,  adopted  by  Jesus  ;  (3)  by 
the  invariable  linking  of  the  name  with  the  reception  of  tne  Kingdom  bv 
Jesus  Himself,  as  e.g.  Matt.  25:31-34;  Matt.  16:27,  28,  etc.;  (4)  by 
the  remarkable — but  too  much  overlooked — scriptural  fact,  that  the 
Kingdom,  when  specifically  promised,  is  always  promised  to  the  hnma^iity 
of  Jesus,  i.e.  to  Him  as  *'  the  Son  of  Man,''  and  not  to  His  Divine  nature, 
i.e.  to  Him  as  '*  the  Son  of  Ood."  This  naturally  results  from  the  covenant 
specifying  Him  as  the  Son  of  David  to  whom  alone  the  Kingdom  is  prom- 
ised. Of  course,  as  the  Kingdom  is  also  God's,  being  a  Theocracy,  the 
Divine  is  united  with  this  inheriting,  but  for  the  purpose  of  identification 
and  consistency  with  solemn  covenant  declarations,  Jesus  selects  the  very 
title  which  accords  with  both  covenant  and  prophecy,  and  which  most 
directly  indicates  His  covenant  connection  with  the  Kingdom  itself.  The 
reader  is  only  reminded  that  it  is  so  far  sweeping  in  its  range  that  it  also 
embraces,  aside  from  the  distinctive  reference  to  the  seedshipof  Abraham 
and  David  (indicative  of  covenanted  relationship  to  the  kingdom),  a 
second  headship  of  the  human  family  in  the  person  of  a  Second  Adam, 
made  such  by  the  Redemptive  process. 

This  interesting  snbject  nrges  ns  to  say  something  more  respecting  the  opinions  that 
are  nsnally  entertained  concerning  the  phrase.  These  are  far  from  heiusi,  satisfactorr. 
seeing  that  they  do  not  meet  the  reonirements  of  its  nsage  and  the  connection  it  sus- 
tains to  covenant  and  prediction.  Thus  e.g.  to  say  (1)  as  Oosterzee  (Ch.  Dog.,  yoI.  2,  p. 
528),  that  "  thn  name  Bon  of  man"  is  a  "figurative  indication  of  the  Messianic  dignity/' 
seeing  that  it  is  a  real  indication  of  the  same,  i.e.  a  real  coming  of  sach  an  one,  baaed 
on  the  covenant  with  David.  (2)  That  the  name  simply  denotes  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  is  not  sufficient,  because  it  was  not  necessary  to  assume  such  a  title  to  prove  that 
He  had  a  human  body,  but  it  was  requisite  to  identify  Him  as  the  specific  Man  intended 
by  the  covenant.  Dr.  Campbell  {Diss,  on  the  Gospels)  remaxka,  that  the  phrase  meant 
that  the  Messiah  **  would  be  human,  not  an  angelical,  or  any  other  being  ;  for  in  the 
Oriental  idiom.  Son  of  Man  and  man  are  equivalent."  This  is  only  part  of  the  truth  ; 
He  was  indeed  human,  a  man,  but  He  assumed  the  title  because  the  covenant  demands  a 
man  derived  from  the  lineage  of  David,  and  this  man  promised  is  already  designated 
by  David  ^s.  60  :  17),  and  by  Daniel  (7  :  13),  hence  if  Jesus  is  indeed  the  predicted  prom- 
ised One,  it  becomes  Him  to  assume  the  name  previously  given  to  Him  to  HiQ^^giB"^» 
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Him  fts  the  irdended  One  from  all  other  men.  (3)  Fairbaim  indorses  Campbell's  view, 
but  thinks  that  to  it  should  be  added  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Man,  as  it  was  in  **  the  Son  of 
man*'  that  Grod  was  to  appear  to  raise  np  man  from  his  fallen  condition,  etc.  Now 
M'hile  rejoicing  in  the  divinity  of  the  Man  Jesus,  and  regarding  it  as  a  grand  essential  in 
the  work  of  Redemption,  yet  planting  ourselves  firmly  on  the  covenant  and  the  develop- 
ment of  it  out  presented  by  the  prophets,  it  will  be  found  that  the  phrase  is  not  used  to 
designate  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  but  His  descent  from  David  and  His  being  the  des- 
ignated, pre-ordained  One  to  whom  the  Kingdom,  by  virtue  of  such  descent,  rightfully 
belongs.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  with  it  can  be  associated  other  things,  as  His  rela- 
tionship to  man  and  even  to  Ood,  but  logically  the  ground  of  the  title  lies  in  the  covenant. 
(1)  Some  tell  us  that  the  name  is  to  be  taken  in  a  typical  sense  ;  but  that  no  type  is  in- 
tended is  evident  from  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  the  name,  and  the  future  continued  reception  of  the  title.  It  indicates  at  His 
birth,  in  His  life,  at  His  Second  Coming,  a  particular  Man,  i.e.  the  Son  of  Dayid  to  whom 
the  Kingdom  is  promised.  (5)  Others  inform  us  that  the  name  was  *'  a  mere  periphrasis 
of  the  personal  pronoun/'  but  this  is  disproved  by  the  use  made  of  it  by  Stephen  (Acts 
7  :  56),  by  Daniel,  David,  and  Jesas  Himself.  (6)  Some  declare  that  the  name  is  only 
applied  to  a  temporary  humiliation,  but  that  this  is  erroneous  follows  from  His  retaining 
the  title  in  conneciion  with  His  glorified  and  Kingly  state  (as  seen  e.g.  Matt.  25  :  31  ; 
Mark  13  :  26,  etc.).  In  this  connection  the  strange  utterance  of  Oosterzee  (Theol.  iV'. 
Test.,  p.  75)  may  be  quoted  :  **  It  (i.e.  Son  of  Man)  is  nothing  else  than  the  allegorical 
designation  of  the  Messiah  in  His  lowly  appearance  on  earth,  derived  from  the  vision  of 
the  prophet  Daniel  7  :  13,  14.' '  Having  sufficiently  answered  this  unauthorized  interpre- 
tation, it  may  be  well  to  add,  that  Daniel,  in  the  passage  designated,  does  not  speak  of 
humiliation,  but  of  exaUaXion^  and  with  the  period  of  Cfirist  a  highest  glory  the  title  is  associ- 
ated as  various  Scriptures  testify.  (7)  Others  merely  find  tiiat  it  was  assumed  to  iden- 
tify Him  as  the  predicted  One,  regarding  it  as  an  accommodation.  But  it  is  more  than 
this  :  a  permanent  reality,  and  ever  remaining  such,  as  the  Divine  Purpose  indicates  in 
Christ's  greatest  exaltation.  (8)  We  are  gravely  told  by  one  writer  that  the  title  was 
chosen  as  the  lowest  to  manifest  His  humility,  and  to  prevent  His  disciples  from  being 
overawed  by  His  majesty.  This,  in  view  of  the  continued  use  of  the  title  at  the  Sec. 
Advent,  etc.,  presents  an  exceeding  low  estimate  of  the  name  and  its  preciousness.  (9) 
A  favorite  notion  prevails  that  it  was  significant  of  His  being  *'  the  model  man,"  '*  the 
representative  man,"  **  the  ideal  of  humanity,"  etc.  Whatever  of  truth  there  may  be  in 
the  abstract  in  such  representations,  they  are  too  one-sided  to  embrace  its  full  meaning 
and  eniirdy  overlook  its  covenanted  relationship  to  the  Kingdom.  Various  other  mean- 
ings, differing  but  slightly  from  those  given,  are  presented  by  authors,  and  we  may  con- 
clude by  saying,  that  while  the  name  embraces  in  its  comprehensive  meaning  allusions 
to  the  Incarnation,  the  Messiahship,  the  covenanted  relationship,  and  an  affinity  to 
humanity  as  the  Second  Adam,  yet,  in  virtue  of  His  being  the  covenanted  Man  or  Son 
of  David,  its  meaning  reaches  far  beyond  the  present  into  the  future,  indicating  the 
future  conjoining  and  manifestation  of  the  covenanted  Son  of  Man  and  His  Kingdom. 
These  two  are  inseparable,  and  the  one  suggests  the  other.  Hence  it  is  incorrect  to 
say,  as  an  eminent  writer  does,  that  we  are  not  to  '*  seek  the  explanation  of  this  name 
in  any  views  bearing  on  the  future."  To  confine  the  name  to  His  First  Advent  or  to  this 
dispensation,  is  to  limit  it  within  unauthorized  bmtnds,  for  Jesus  repeatedly  shows  that  this 
name  stands  allied  with,  and  most  intimately  related  to,  IFis  final  Advent  and  the  revelation 
of  If  is  Kitujdom.  Van  Oosterzee,  in  his  Art.  "  The  Son  of  Man"  {Princeton  Beview,  July, 
1878),  accurately  says,  what  we  also  must  not  overlook,  that  the  very  assumption  of  this 
name,  whatever  the  intention,  evidences—  as  no  other  man  assumed  it  as  a  significant 
title— that  *'  He  was  conscious  of  being  originally  and  essentially  different  from  man,  and 
infinitely  more.' '  This  is  true,  but  to  it  we  must  add.  that  Omniscience  gave  Him  this  very 
title  in  the  covenanted  line  and  Theocratic  Purpose,  seeing  that  in  Him,  as  David's  Son,  God 
—the  Divine— would  thus  draw  nigh  toman  in  man.  Fausset  {Oom.  Ezek.  2  : 1  and  Dan. 
7  :  13)  says,  the  "  title,  as  applied  to  the  Messiah,  implies  at  onoe  His  lowliness  and  Hia 
exaltation  in  His  manifestations  as  the  Representative  Man  at  His  First  and  Sec.  Comings 
respectively.* '  Whatever  of  truth  in  this,  it  does  not  sufficiently  express  the  covenanted 
and  predicted  Theocratic  relationship.  (Comp.  Dr.  SchafTs  *'  Excursus  on  the  Meaning 
of  the  Title  *  The  Son  of  Man'  "  in  Lange's  Com.  John,  p.  98  ;  much  of  which  we  can  in- 
corporate with  our  view.) 

Obs.  3.  The  manner  in  which  Jesus  employs  this  name  is  strongly 
corroborative  and  cnforcive  of  our  line  of  argument.     In  the  use  of 
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it  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  as  of  a  third  person  instead  of  employ- 
ing the  pronominal  or  castomary  personal  application.  Writers  say 
that  this  is  a  more  intensive,  dignined,  majestic  form  of  speaking,  but 
Judge  Jones  {Notes  on  Matt.  16  :  27)  comes  the  nearest  to  the  truth 
when  he  writes  :  '*  Our  God  uses  this  form  of  designation  as  a  titular  du- 
tinction  to  denote  His  relation  to  this  worldas  its  Sovereign  or  Lord" 
— to  which  is  to  be  added,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  whole  tnith,  that  the 
same  is  founded  on  Ilis  covenanted  relationship  as  the  Son  of  David  to 
whom  David's  throne  and  Kingdom  (i.e.  the  Theocracv),  and  through 
the  latter  a  world-dominion,  is  promised.  It  embraces  then  in  its  mean- 
ing the  personal  King  to  whom  the  Kingdom  belongs,  the  perfected  Be- 
deemer  and  perfected  Redemption  througn  Him  in  accordance  with  cove- 
nanted promises,  the  exaltation  of  humanity  and  its  intimate  union  with 
the  Divine  as  intimated  in  the  covenants,  and,  therefore,  is  a  name  that 
will  never  he  laid  aside,  but  continues  forever  perpetuated  c^  most  siffnifi- 
cant,  descriptive,  and  real.  For,  in  alliance  with  it  is  derived,  as  God  has 
sworn,  the  salvation  of  mankind,  not  in  prospect  or  in  progress  but  com- 
pleted, and,  hence  appropriately,  the  name  is  not  merely  applied  to  the 
incarnate  Jesus  but  to  the  glorified  Christ,  If  this  were  not  so,  a  serions 
defect,  vitiating  our  entire  argument,  would  be  found,  but  with  it  unity 
and  an  essential  factor  is  astonishingly  preserved. 

With  some  snrprise,  we  find  even  Benan  (Life  of  Jesus,  p.  144,  who  notices  that  the 
title ''Son  of  Man"  occors  eighty-fonr  times  in  the  Gospels,  and  always  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesns)  saying  :  "  But  He  is  never  thus  addressed,  doubtless  because  the 
name  in  question  could  &e  moref^iUy  accorded  to  Him  only  ai  the  period  cf  His  See.  Cotning,^ 
This  is  true,  for  applicable  as  the  name  was  to  Jesus  at  His  First  Advent,  yet  it  is  pre- 
errdnenily  so  at  His  Sec.  Advent,  and  the  decisive  proof  is,  that  He  Himself  repeatedly 
and  constantly  thus  refers  it,  making  the  future  coming  in  power  and  glory  in  the  estalK 
lishment  of  the  Kingdom  the  emphalic  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (as  e.g.  Matt.  16  :  27 ; 
26  :  64  ;  25  :  31  ;  19  :  2d  ;  Mark  8  :  38  ;  13  :  26  ;  Luke  9  :  26  ;  21  :  27  ;  John  5  :  27,  etc). 
The  covenant  promises  demand  this,  and  our  tsAih  in  the  covenant  is  strengthened  l^ 
the  significant  phraseology  of  Christ.  As  already  intimated,  the  God  ruling  in  a  Theoc- 
racy is  taken  for  granted  as  fundamental  to  the  idea  of  a  Theocracy  (hence  even  the 
Jews,  as  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest,  looked  for  '*  the  Son  of  God  '*  to  come  and 
reign),  therefore  the  phrase  **  the  Son  of  God  "  is  omitted  and  the  phrase  **  tiie  Son  of 
Man"  is  substituted  for  the  reasons  assigned,  thus  giving  us,  if  we  will  but  reoeive  it, 
the  idea  of  God  ruling  in  and  through  humanity.  Dr.  Schaff  ( The  Person  of  Christ),  there- 
fore, correctly  makes  the  title  *'  Son  of  Man'*  one  of  elevation,  dignity,  instead  of  one  of 
humiliation  (so  also  Trench  on  Thje  Parables,  Nevin,  and  many  others).  This  enables 
us  also  to  appreciate  the  perversion  of  the  title  by  others,  as  e.g.  that  it  denoted 
(Amner)  the  Koman  Bepublio,  or  (Grotius)  the  Fifth  Kingdom,  or  (Berg)  the  United 
States,  etc. 

Ohs.  4.  The  most  fruitful  source  of  misinterpreting  this  Kingdom  arises 
from  not  discriminating  to  whom  this  Kingdom  is  specially  promised. 
According  to  the  covenant — and  this  must  necessarily  be  the  basis  of  a 
correct  Scriptural  representation — it  is  promised  to  tne  Son  of  David,  ths 
Son  of  Man.  Not  noticing  this  simple  lac^  leads  to  grave  misapprehen- 
sion. Many  authorc  (as  e.g.  Priest,  in  Introd.  to  View  of  Milt)  assert 
that  Jesus  Christ  now  reigns  in  virtue  of  His  Divinity  and  attributes  as 
God,  and,  therefore,  we  are  to  expect  no  other  reign.  But  this  is  a  con- 
founding  of  things  that  differ  (comp.  Props.  79,  80).  No  one  refuses  to 
believe  in  the  Sovereignty  of  God  as  God,  out  this  is  materially  different 
from  a  reign  which  is  to  be  manifested  in  and  through  a  Son  of  Man  in 
a  purely  Tlieocratic  Tnanner,  i.e.  God  in  and  through  David's  Son  conde- 
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scending  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  an  earthly  Ruler,  which  is  the  primary 
and  true  meaning  of  a  Theocratic  ordering  as  once  witnessed  and  as  cove- 
nanted. This  Theocracy  is  given  to  this  Son  of  Man  (Prop.  83),  and  the 
reign  is  manifested  through  the  glorified  Son  of  David.  Let  it  be  re- 
peated :  it  is  not  the  Divine  Sonship  that  constitutes  *'  the  Christ'* 
(although  an  essential  element),  and  it  is  not  the  Davidic  Sonship  that 
constitutes  Him  ^'  the  Messiah  (although  essentially  requisite),  but  it  is 
the  two  inseparably  united  that  makes  Him  '*  t?ie  Christ.*^  Now  while  this 
is  so,  the  covenant  and  prophecies,  in  view  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
Davidic  line  in  the  contemplated  and  purposed  Theocratic  Kingdom,  point 
out  the  Man,  in  and  through  whom  this  rule  shall  be  manifested.  Thus 
we  have  (1)  the  Son  of  Man,  as  presented  by  covenant  the  central  figure  ; 
(2)  with  this  Son  of  Man  is  united  the  Divine  to  insure  a  pure  and  perpet- 
ual Theocratic  rule ;  (3)  this  reign  being  Theocratic,  and  under  a  mani- 
fested Son  of  Man,  is  diverse  from  the  general  Sovereignty  of  God  ;  (4) 
that  to  encourage  our  faith  in  the  covenanted  Theocracy  stress  is  laid  o?i  the 
futtire  coming  and  reign  of  "  tlie  Son  of  Man.^' 

It  is,  therefore,  a  distinctive  title,  constantly  having  a  fixed,  determined  meaning, 
and  not,  as  onr  opponents  assert,  susceptible  of  a  yariable  or  indefinite  meaning.  Thus 
e.g.  Alexander  {Ckm,  on  Matt,  10  :  23)  overlooked  this  personal  title,  and  pronounces  the 
expression  "  till  the  Son  of  Man  be  come,*'  **  an  indefinite  expression  meaning  some' 
times  more  and  sometimes  less^  but  here  equivalent  to  saying,  *  till  the  object  of  yonr  mis- 
sion is  accomplished.'  "  And  in  the  same  comment,  he  makes  it  equivalent  to  **  the 
Kingdom  (i.e.  the  Ghnrch)  of  Messiah  finally  established."  Hie  simple  fact  is  this  : 
the  phrase  ''  Son  of  Man,' '  in  its  covenanted  sense,  does  not  fii  into  a  spiritualistic  sys- 
tem, and  hence  arises  the  varioos  and  conflicting  senses  applied  to  it,  making  it  to  de- 
note more  or  less  by  way  of  accommodation.  The  Pre-Mill.  doctrine  alone  gives  it  one 
determined  and  continuous  meaning,  and  consistently  preserves  it  throughout.  One  of 
the  most  repulsive  and  unsoriptural  statements,  given  {IrdrodL)  under  the  plea  of  ''  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  is  Swormstedt's  {The  End  of  the  World  is  Near, 
ch.  6,)  who,  in  his  astounding  interpretation  of  Bev.  12,  makes  (p.  78-9)  the  man-child  to 
be  the  Second  Adam  born  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  the  ^orified  church,  and  this 
birth  consists  in  the  separation  cf  the  union  of^  the  Divine  and  human  natures  I  "We  give  his 
idea  thus  :  '*  The  divine  purposes,  for  which  the  two  natures  of  God  and  man  were 
united  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  viz.  :  the  atonement,  and  intercession,  and  the  perfecting 
the  Second  Adam,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  having  been  accomplished  at  the  moment  the 
man-child  is  bom,  the  mysterious  union  of  the  human  and  divine  natures  existing  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  ierminaied  then,  and  the  glorified  spiritual 
man,  who  is  the  Second  Adam,  stands  forth  before  the  glorified  church,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  Godhead.**  This  is  monstrous  !  evidencing  but  little  knowledge  of  the  Per. 
son  of  a  Messiah,  the  Theocratic  idea,  the  Second  Adamship,  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Christ  and  of  His  Divine  glory,  the  unchangeableness  of  Jesus.  It  is  derogatory  and 
dishonoring. 

Obs.  5.  The  Theocracy  is  promised  to  this  Son  of  Man,  and  this  teaches 
us  to  anticipate  two  things.  (1)  The  Theocracy  is  a  visible,  outward 
Kingdom.  Now  indeed  overthrown,  but  its  restoration  promised  under 
this  '^  Son  of  Man/'  and  so  openly,  so  visibly  that  all  flesh  shall  realize  and 
acknowledge  it.  It  is  predicated  of  this  Son  of  Man,  that  at  His.  Sec. 
Coming,  He  shall,  through  the  power  committed  unto  Him,  overthrow 
His  enemies  and  firmly  re-establish  the  downf alien  Theocratic  Kingdom, 
and  exhibit  in  an  outward  rule,  an  external  organized  form,  the  full  reali- 
zation of  the  Theocratic  idea.  (2)  The  very  phrase  **'  the  Son  of  Man" 
implies  and  necessitates  the  visibility  of  His  Coming  and  reign  ;  to  spirit- 
ualize it  away  destroys  both  its  covenanted  force  and  the  fulfilment  of  cove- 
nant promise.     Luther  on  this  name,  in  his  Dis.  on  Luke  21  :  25-27,  re- 
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marks  :  "  But,  as  He  says,  it  is  *  The  Son  of  Man  '  whom  they  shall  see, 
it  is  clearly  expressed  that  it  is  a  bodily  coming  and  a  bodily  seeing^  in  a 
bodily  form^  though  it  shall  be  in  great  power,'*  etc.  Luther  is  correct, 
for  unless  the  Son  of  Dadd  comes  thus  to  reign  (gloriQed  as  to  hamanity), 
the  covenant  cannot  be  fulfilled^  and  the  Theocracy  cannot  he  established 
(comp.  Props.  121  and  122). 

A  number  of  interesting  features  connected  as  results  from  the  Kingdom  being  that 
of  *'  the  Son  of  Man,"  must  be  left  for  future  consideration,  such  as  the  decided  indi- 
cation of  a  personal  reign,  as  the  early  churches  held,  the  suitableness  and  grandeur  of 
the  view  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  in  His  glorified  humanity  exhibit  His  promised 
soyereignty  in  the  very  place  where  He  lived  in  humiliation,  suffered,  and  died,  the  ele- 
vation of  humanity  in  and  through  Him,  etc.  Some  of  the  views  held  on  this  point  pre- 
sent a  sad  commentary  of  human  infirmity,  which  thinks  to  improve  covenanted  and 
oath-buund  language  by  spiritualizing  it,  making  it  to  mean  something  very  different 
from  the  expressed  grammatical  sense. 

Obs.  6.  "  The  Son  of  Man"  is  fully  identified  with  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  by  covenant  and  promise.  In  view  of 
this,  therefore,  it  was  eminently  proper  for  Jesus  to  employ  this  phrase  in 
tlie  manner  recorded.  If  the  reader  turns  to  Psl.  80,  he  will  find  David 
referring  to  the  elect  Jewish  nation  brought  out  of  Egypt,  with  whom 
God  is  angry  so  that  it  is  overthrown  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
heathen.  Imploring  the  Divine  interposition  and  recalling  the  cove- 
nanted promises,  he  prays  with  faith  and  hope  in  the  future  restoration  of 
the  nation  :  **  Let  Thy  hand  be  upon  the  Man  of  Tliy  right  hutid,  upon 
the  Son  of  Man  tohom  Thou  inadest  strong  for  Thy  self  ^^ 

To  indicate  how  this  idea  of  *'  the  Son  of  man"  was  held  by  the  Jews,  we  quote  the 
following  from  the  "  Parables  of  Enoch,'*  c.  46  : 1,  2  :  *'  And  then  I  saw  one  who  had  a 
head  of  days  (i.e.  was  old,  the  Ancient  of  Days),  and  His  head  was  white  as  wool,  and 
with  Him  was  another  whose  face  was  like  the  appearance  of  a  man  ;  fuU  of  agreeable- 
ness  was  his  face  like  that  of  the  holy  angels.  And  I  asked  one  of  the  angels  who  went 
with  me,  who  showed  me  aU  the  secret  things  concerning  the  Son  of  man,  who  He  was, 
and  whence  He  was,  and  why  He  came  with  that  head  of  days.  And  he  answered  and 
said  to  me,  This  is  the  Son  of  man  who  has  righteousness,  with  whom  righteousness 
dwells,  and  who  will  reveal  all  the  treasures  of  secrecy,  because  the  Lord  of  Spirits  (God) 
has  chosen  Him.  .  .  .  And  this  Son  of  man,  whom  thou  hast  seen,  will  aroose  the 
kings  and  the  mighty  from  their  couches  and  the  powerful  from  their  thrones,  and  wiU 
loosen  the  bonds  of  the  mighty  and  break  the  teeth  of  sinners."  He  is  also  called  *'  the 
Chosen  One,"  the  '*  Just  One,"  and  the  "  Anointed."  In  ch.  48  :  3,  a  pre-existence  of 
the  Messiah  is  asserted,  and  in  ch.  2  :  7,  it  is  said  :  '*  For  previously  the  Son  of  man  was 
hidden,  and  the  Most  High  God  preserved  Him  before  His  power,  and  revealed  Him  to 
the  chosen  ones."  As  to  our  application  to  the  Messiah  of  Ps.  80,  compare  e.g.  Alexan- 
der Com.  loci,  and  Acts  5  :  31. 

Obs,  7.  Hence  at  the  Sec.  Advent  there  must  be,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
oath-bound  covenant  made  with  David  (viz. :  that  one  **  according  to 
the  flesh"  must  be  raised  np  to  sit  on  the  restored  Theocratic  throne),  a 
real,  veritable  Son  of  David.  The  humanity,  glorified  as  it  may  be,  can- 
not be  ignored;  it  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  Theocratic  ordering. 
Therefore  the  coming  of  *Uhe  CJirisV^  is  represented  as  the  Coming  of 
*'  the  Son  of  Man,^^  i.e.  a  coming  in  the  very  humanity  assumed  under 
covenanted  relationship. 

Various  writers 
render  2  John 
8ec.  Advent 
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Tent.  Howeyer  this  may  be,  the  coming  of  hnmanity  in  glory  is  a  residt  of  the  first 
coming  in  humiliation  ;  and  the  one  is  just  as  reasonable  and  essential  as  the  other.  The 
Divine  Plan  requires  both  to  effect  the  grand  consummation.  Even  some  of  the  apocry- 
phal books  do  not  rid  themselves  of  this  view.  Thus  e.g.  in  the  Tesi.  of  the  Twdve  Patri- 
archs (Sec.  Cent.),  the  reign  is  attached  to  the  humanity  without  discarding  the  Divine  : 
'*  The  Lord  Gk>d,  the  Mighty  One  of  Israel,  shall  appear  upon  earth  as  man.  *'  The 
book  of  Enoch  also  employs  the  phrase  '*  Son  of  Man."  Martensen,  Oosterzee,  and  many 
others  have  properly  insisted  upon  the  &ct  that  (he  individucUUy  of  Christ  must  be  so  main- 
tained thaf  evena  glorified  individuality,  a  spiritual  body,  cannot  be  conceived  of, 
without  limitations,"  otherwise  '*  we  are  in  danger  of  that  error,  which  has  so  often  ap- 
peared among  mystics  and  Theosophists,  which  loses  sight  of  a  personeU  Christ  in  the 
general  life  of  the  Gk>dhead  ;  of  the  Christ  of  grace  and  salvation,  in  a  pantheistic  Christ 
of  nature*'  (so  Martensen).  But  if  we  were  to  assign  Sifirm  reason  for  such  a  view,  it  is 
found  in  the  simple  fact  that  covenant  and  prophecy,  indicative  of  Qod's  purpose,  in 
their  still  future  fulfilment  imperatively  demand  it. 

Obs,  8.  The  critical  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  Incarnation  is 
a  covenanted  necessity  ^  and  that  it  forms  a  fundamental  part  of  our  system 
of  faith  ;  for  without  it  the  f alfilment  of  covenant  promises  would  he  im- 
possible. 

This  doctrine,  therefore,  enforces  the  view  of  Dr.  Domer  and  others,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Incarnation,  even  apart  from  the  faU.  This  we  derive  from  the  Theocraiic  or- 
dering, by  which  the  purest  and  firmest  rule,  theocraticaliy,  can  be  inaugurated  and 
permanently  secured.  Again  :  while  many  systems  mcike  the  Incarnation  a  central  point 
in  Theology,  they  either  apply  it  mystically  (as  e.g.  a  present  assimilating  of  the  man  into 
the  Divine,  as  the  Divine  took  upon  itself  man's  nature  and  transformed  it,  etc.),  or  else 
they  virtually  end  its  career  as  a  still  working  factor  in  the  Plan  of  Redemption  from 
the  death  on  the  cross,  or  have  it  so  overshadowed  and  absorbed  by  Deity  that  in  the 
future  it  presents  no  special  prominence  as  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  Kingdom. 
Firmly  holding  to  the  covenant,  and  the  promises  based  thereupon,  many  views,  exten- 
sively prevailing  and  imbedded  in  the  faith  of  multitudes,  must  be  discarded  as  both  de- 
rogatory to  "the  Christ "  in  His  future  manifestation  as  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  and  to  the 
oath-confirmed  covenant  of  God  that  positively  requires  this  revelation  of  the  Uumaniiy  of 
the  King.  It  is  not  only  Schwenkfeld  (Knrtz*s  Ch.  His.,  vol.  2,  p.  156)  that  has  the 
*'  human  nature  absorbed  by  the  divine,"  but  many  have  the  same  in  a  kind  of  pious 
mystical  Pantheism,  by  which  they  think  to  exalt  the  Divine  at  the  expense  of  the 
human,  urged  to  it  by  the  old,  old  gnostic  feeling  respecting  matter.  The  Incarnation, 
so  necessaiy  and  exceedingly  precious,  introduces  us  to  the  personality  of ''  the  Christ," 
as  promised  ;  it  is  provisional  for  the  contemplated  end.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
'^Tumeyites"  (77^  CA.  Lamp)  hold  that  Jesus  is  not  a  true  descendant  of  David's,  not 
truly  of  his  lineage,  being  *' of  the  seed  of  David"  but  not  "the  seed  of  David," 
hence  not  truly  David's  son,  but  only  David's  Lord.  Now  this  is  flatly  opposed  to  the 
Davidic  covenant,  for  he  was  not  merely  a  man,  separate  and  distinct,  but  he  was  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  loins  of  David,  according  to  the  flesh  (supematuraliy  as  Isaac  \,  and  hence  is 
constantly  and  invariably  recognized  as  Davids  Son,  Again,  Fiske  {The  Christ  of  Dogma, 
p.  125  of  the  Unseen  World),  without  a  particle  of  proof,  and  over  against  express  usage 
(John  1  :  61  ;  3  :  13  ;  4  :  27  ;  13  :  31,  etc.),  asserts,  that  in  the  Gk>spel  of  John, ''  the 
title  Son  of  Man  has  lost  its  original  significance,  and  becomes  synonymous  with  '  Son 
of  God.'  "  He  makes  a  number  of  similar  unfounded  remarks,  indicative  of  a  desire  to 
find  flaws  when  they  do  not  exist.  Unbelief  parades,  with  evident  relish,  the  ideas  of 
incarnation  as  presented  in  some  mythologies,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  weaken  the 
Christian  idea,  but  we  accept  of  the  same  as  expressing  a  need  and  longing  of  human- 
ity, viz.  :  that  God  should  manifest  Himself  to  man  in  a  form  indicative  of  union  and 
accessibility.  Neander  {lAfe  of  Christ,  2  :  12^  makes  some  remarks  in  this  direction, 
showing  that  these  '*  cravings  of  the  spirit*  express  the  "  wish,  even  though  uncon- 
scious, to  secure  that  union  with  God  which  alone  can  renew  human  nature,  and  which 
Christianity  shows  us  is  a  living  reality' '  (com.  Domer  on  the  Person  of  Christ).  The 
Ch.  Incarnation  is  not  an  isolated  fact,  but  results  from  a  regular,  revealed  Divine  Plan, 
as  win  hereafter  be  shown. 
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Proposition  82.     This  Kingdom  is  a  complete  restoration  in  th 
person  of  the  Second  Adam  or  Man^  of  the  dominion  lost  by 
the  First  Adam  or  Man. 

The  rei^  of  Christ  as  "  the  Son  of  Man"  points  ns  back  to  the 
fall  in  which  humanity  was  so  sadly  involved,  and  then  forward  to 
the  period  when  humanity,  through  this  manifestation  of  this  Son 
of  Man,  is  fullv  restored .  to  the  blessings  forfeited  by  the  f alL 
Among  these  blessings  a  right  royal  one  is  grounded  in  the  de- 
veloping Plan  of  Redemption,  by  which  man  shall  a^ain  be 
restored  ifo  the  dignity  of  dominion  through  Him,  who  by  virtue  of 
His  relationship  to  the  human  in  the  covenanted  line,  has  obtained 
the  forfeited  right  originally  granted  to  man,  and  which,  as  King 
on  David's  throne,  will  be  most  gloriously  exerted,  being  sublimely 
and  irresistibly  aided  by  the  Divine  united  with  Him. 

Obs.  1.  What  the  dominion  forfeited  hy  sin  was  to  be,  is  clearly  an- 
nounced, e.g.  by  the  Psalmist  and  Paul.  We  leave  others  inform  us  of  its 
meaning  and  extent.  Thus  e.g.  Barnes  {Com.  Heb.  2  : 6)  says  it  consti- 
tuted man  *'  Lord  of  all  things y^^  that  "aZ?  things  were  placed  uiider  ihs 
control  and  jurisdiction  of  i)ia7i,''  that  **  all  things  were  subject  to  Him  and 
all  obeyed,  Man  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  was  the 
iindispufed  Lord  of  the  lower  world,"  etc.  Kurtz  (Sac.  His.,  p.  39), 
states,  that  *'  he  (man)  is  appointed  to  have  dominion  over  nature,  as  the 
representative  of  God,  and  to  conduct  it  to  its  highest  development" 
"  The  powers  of  man  were  intended,  agreeably  to  the  divine  appomtment, 
to  be  engaged  in  exercising  dominiofi  over  all  the  earth,^^  So  also  (Sees.  9 
and  11,  "  Bible  arid  Astron.,^^  His.  of  Old  Cov.)  he  was  to  be  **  ruler  of 
all  creation^  of  its  varied  forces  and  creatures.'*  *'  The  commencement 
was  to  lead  to  the  goal,  man^s  dominion  over  the  whole  earth.^*  Hodge 
(Sys.  Div.jVol.  2,  p.  102)  says:  **  God  constituted  him  (man)  ruler  over 
the  earth.  He  placed,  as  the  Psalmist  said,  all  things  under  his  feet.*' 
"  It  was  therefore  as  a  ruler  that  he  wore  God's  image^  or  represented 
Him  on  earth."  '*  It  was  therefore  an  absolutely  universal  dominion,  so 
far. as  creatures  are  concerned,  with  which  man  was  invested."  (Comp. 
Commentaries  on  Heb.  2  : 6,  7  ;  Psl.  8  : 6-8.)  These  writers  then  tell  us 
that,  as  the  Scriptures  affirm,  this  dominion  was,  in  a  great  measure,  lost, 
and  that  man,  shorn  of  his  power,^  could  no  longer  act  <is  the  representative 
of  God. 

Sach  testimony,  as  the  student  weU  knows,  conld  be  endlessly  multiplied,  seeinf^  that 
on  this  point  there  is  a  uniform  teaching  running  from  the  Apostolic  Fathers  down, 
through  the  Reformers,  to  the  present  time.  But  alas  !  while  fully  admitting  the  fact* 
thousands  are  utterly  unprepared  to  receive  the  logical  resuU  which  Redemption  in  its  p&- 
storative  process  introduces  <w  the  goal  intended.  Consistency  requires,  that  if  we  believe 
in  perfect  HedemptUm,  then  we  also  must  accept  of  the  legUimaie  resuU  f  oUowing  as  indicated 
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in  these  pages,  viz.  :  an  actual^  real  restoration  of  the  dominion  foTfeited,  through  the  Mes- 
siah, and  7wi  some  other  dominion  in  the  third  heaven  or  xiniyerse  substituted  in  its 
phioe.  The  forfeiture  and  the  restoration  must,  logically  and  Hcripturally,  refer  to  the 
same.  We  append  the  pertinent  statements  of  a  recent  writer,  as  illustratiye  of  much 
that  might  be  quoted.  Fairbaim  {7)fpology,  vol.  1,  p.  308-9)  says  :  **  Man's  original  in- 
heritance was  a  lordship  or  dominion,  stretching  oyer  the  whole  earth."  .  .  . 
**  When  he  fell,  he  fell  from  his  dominion,"  .  .  .  "the  inheritance  departed  from 
him  ;  he  was  driven  from  Paradise,  the  throne  and  palace  of  his  Kingdom."  And  then 
follows  a  vivid  portrayal  of  how  *'  Satan  was  permitted  to  enter  and  extend  his  usurped 
sway  over  the  domain,  from  which  man  has  been  expelled  as  its  proper  lord,"  etc. 
But  then  he  vitiates  his  own  concessions  by  making,  in  various  places,  the  promises  of 
a  restoration  to  this  forfeited  dominion  typical  of  something  else.  Multitudes  make  it 
equivalent  to  a  reign  in  the  third  heaven,  and  religious  literature  is  full  of  such  erro- 
neous conclusions. 

Obs.  2.  In  tho  next  place,  all  Christian  writers  on  the  subject  inform 
US  that  this  dominion  is  restored  to  man  a^ain  fhrough  Jesus  Christ,  the 
second  Adam.  But,  with  the  exception  of  Millenarian  writers,  they  some- 
how confine  it  to  Jesus  in  His  Divine  Sovereignty,  overlooking  what  they 
themselves  assert  respecting  its  behig  given  to  the  Man  Jesus,  and  ignoring 
the  fact  taught  that  this  dominion  is  relegated  from  and  through  Him  to 
His  brethren  (tho  co-heirs).  Such  spiritualize  the  dominion,  and  do  not 
allow  its  ultimate  realization  in  the  very  place  where  it  was  forfeited,  i.e. 
they  refuse  to  believe  in  man's  restored  dominion  over  the  earth,  and  make 
thus  an  imperfect  Redemption.  We  hold  that,  as  Scripture  plainly  teaches, 
this  dominion  is  restored  through  the  Son  of  Man  ;  that  those  wno  inherit 
with  Ilim  share  in  its  exercise  ;  that  it  is  manifested  here  on  earth  (being 
a  forfeited  dominion  pertaining  only  to  the  earth);  and  that  thus  com- 
pleted Redemption  is  experienced. 

To  iUustrate  how  writers,  in  no  doctrinal  sympathy  with  us,  insist  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  this  dominion  in  Jesus  as  man,  we  quote  Barnes  ( Com,  Heb.  2  :  6,  comp.  Stuart's 
Com.  on  Ueb.  and  Excara.  IX.) :  "  It  was  not  true  (v.  8)  that  all  things  were  subject  to 
Him,  and  the  complete  truth  of  that  declaration  would  be  found  only  in  the  jurisdiction 
conferred  on  the  Messiah — the  man  by  way  of  eminence — the  incarnate  Son  of  Gk>d.'* 
After  showing  that  Paul's  argument  is  based  on  man's  losing  the  control  or  power  orig- 
inally given,  which  is  restored  id  Christ,  he  adds  :  '*  It  is  found  complete  only  in  the 
second  man,  (he  Lord  from  heaven  (1  Cor.  16  :  47),  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  whom  this  control  is 
absolutely  given."  It  is  true  that  some  endeavor  to  weaken  Paul's  reasoning  in  favor 
of  the  restoration  of  this  dominion,  by  making  Ps.  8  refer  to  man  in  general,  and  that 
Paul  employs  the  language  only  by  way  of  illustration  or  accommodation.  But  to  this 
we  reply  :  (1)  Paul  directly  applies  the  Ps.  to  Christ ;  (2)  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Ps. 
contains  more  than  is  applicable  to  man  in  general ;  (3)  the  apostle  teaches  us  that  the 
Ps.  is  not  yet  fulfilled  in  the  pre-eminent  man,  saying  :  **  but  now  we  see  not  yet  all 
things  put  under  Him  ;"  (4)  the  abundant  references  in  other  places  of  a  forfeited  do- 
minion and  the  same  restored  under  the  Messiah  sustains  this  interpretation  ;  (6)  the 
incarnation  and  subsequent  exaltation  of  Christ  confirms  the  delineation  thus  given  ;  (6) 
the  dominion  under  the  whole  heaven  given  at  a  future  period  to  this  man  and  His  as- 
sociated saints,  shows  that  Paul,  under  the  Spirit's  guidance,  saw  a  force  and  depth  in 
the  predictions  which  alone  can  be  realized  in  and  through  the  Son  of  man.  Hudson 
{Det>t.  and  Grace,  p.  6)  correctly  observes  :  "  The  passage  (in  Ps.  8)  can  only  be  explained 
as  a  prophecy  of  Christ.  This  is  required  by  the  true  sense  of  one  important  word,  and 
is  so  understood  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. "  Fairbaim  {Typology, 
vol.  1.  p.  313),  after  advocating  that"  tiie  renovated  earth"  is  *'  the  ultimate  inheritance 
of  the  heirs  of  salvation,"  remarks  :  **  And  of  what  else  can  we  understand  the  represen- 
tation in  the  8th  Ps.,  as  interpreted  by  the  pen  of  inspiration  itself,  in  the  Epis.  to  the 
Hebrews,  2  : 5-9,  and  1  Cor.  15  :  27,  28  ?  These  passages  in  the  N.  T.  put  it  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  idea  of  a  perfect  and  universal  dominion,  delineated  in  me  Ps.  is  to  be 
realized  in  the  world  to  come,  over  which  Christ,  as  the  head  of  redeemed  humanity,  is  to 
rule,  in  company  with  His  redeemed  people."  CSo  compare  Dr.  Moll,  Lange's  Com, 
Heb.  p.  54-5.) 
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0h8,  3.  This  dominion,  here  on  earth,  will  bo  exerted  by  Jesns,  the  Man, 
through  the  re-establishment  of  the  Theocratic  ordering.  It  is  the  restored 
Theocratic  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  in  its  organized  and  associated 
capacity,  under  the  leadership  of  the  covenanted  King  that  constitutes  the 
leverage  tor  the  exertion  of  this  dominion.  The  saints,  made  like  unto 
Christ  and  associated  with  Him  in  His  power,  largely  participate  in  it,  all 
nature  bein^  brought  into  subjection  to  them.  Thus  the  Scriptures  will  be 
amply  fulfilled. 

Obs.  4.  Hence,  while  this  dominion  is  even  now  lodged  in  the  Son  of 
Man,  yet  it  is  held  in  abeyance  until  the  period  of  its  manifestation  in  and 
through  this  Kingdom.  This  has  already  been  shown  by  various  consider- 
ations, and  will  appear  still  more  conclusively  as  we  proceed.  Therefore 
it  is  erroneous  (as  a  multitude  of  writers,  including  Hodge,  Barnes,  etc., 
just  quoted),  to  say  that  this  dominion  mt&b  fully  attained  and  realized  by 
the  incarnation  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Son  af  ifod.  It  certainly  belongs 
to  Him  ;  but  we  must  leave  the  Scriptures  to  decide  respecting  its  actual 
realization.  From  the  Covenant  thus  far  provisionally  fulfilled,  the  most 
glorious  portion  remaining  in  a  state  of  abeyance,  we  can  already  see  that  it 
IS  a  wronff  inference  to  suppose  an  existing  realization  when  the  same  is 
related  with  the  restored  Theocratic  Kingdom.  So  long  as  the  Davidic 
tabernacle  is  in  ruins,  this  dominion  cannot  and  toill  not  be  exerted.  The 
dominion  is  given  to  Him  ba*^  t?ie  Son  of  Man^^  (Jno.  5  :  27  ;  Psl.  8:7; 
Heb.  2  :  6,  etc.),  and  this  at  a  pre-ordained  time  (next  Prop.).  He  is  con- 
stituted the  absolute  Lord  over  all  because  He  is  *'  the  Son  of  Man  ;"  but 
this  dominion  pertaining  to  Him  as  the  promised  seed,  related  both  to 
God  and  man.  He  did  not  fully  (only  on  some  ocx^asions  to  indicate  His 
power)^  exercise  while  on  earth  ;  He  does  not  now  as  '*  the  Son  of  Man" 
put  forth  the  power  with  which  He  is  invested,  for  He  has  not  yet  been 
revealed  as  the  King,  the  Judge,  the  Maker  of  all  things  new,  the  Kepealer 
of  the  curse — we  see  not  yet  cul  things  put  under  Himy  and  He  is  awaiting 
the  time  when  His  enemies  shall  be  made  Hife  footstool.  But  the  period 
of  time  is  coming  when  this  will  be  done,  and  the  dominion,  held  in  re- 
straint for  purposes  of  mercy  and  love,  will  be  exhibited  with  Ood-like 
Jower  and  glory.  As  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Second  Adam,  He  becomes  the 
lOrd  of  the  world,  but  that  Lordship  is  not  yet  manifested,  it  remaining 
veiled  until  certain  preparatory  purposes  are  accomplished  and  the  time 
arrives  for  its  blessed  appearance  tnrough  the  covenanted  Theocratic- 
Davidic  throne  ; — for  just  as  at  the  First  Advent  by  the  Incarnation  the 
Christ  is  brought  into  direct  relationship  with  humanity  and  from  thence 
sustains  His  covenanted  position  in  this  p^icular,  so  also  at  the  Sec 
Advent  by  the  Incarnation,  as  continued  m  *'  the  Son  of  Man,"  **  the 
Christ,"  m  the  inherited  throne  and  Kingdom,  is  brought  iivto  dir^t 
Theocratic  relationship  with  humanity^  and  from  this  revealed  position 
exerts  His  power  in  behalf  of  that  huniaiiity  with  which  He  is  identified. 

Man,  during  the  past  ages,  has  sought  to  recover  this  dominion  unaided  and  through 
his  own  power,  and  the  Word  represents  it  as  a  struggling  of  *^  beasts"  for  sovereignty, 
resulting  in  a  mutual  rending  and  destruction.  Is  this  picture  true  ?  Let  history  attest, 
with  its  constant  wars,  overthrow  of  states  and  kingdoms,  man  being  the  "  prey  of 
man,"  bloodshed  and  slaughter,  murder  and  rebellion,  etc.  The  Scriptures  teach  us 
that  this  Jesus,  appointed  for  the  express  purpose,  alone  can,  and  will  ultimately,  re- 
store it.     In  this  connection  the  student  wiU  observe  that  this  second  headship  in  (Sirist 
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restores  the  human  family  to  its  destined  bat  forfeited  Theocratic  mlership  or  domin- 
ion, and,  therefore,  to  confine  this  headship  simply  to  relationship  to  man  and  salvation 
from  sin  (which  it  includes),  is  to  leave  out  a  specific  and  most  precious  blessing.  (Comp. 
e.g.  Props.  120,  2U2,  204,  and  207.) 

Obs.  5.  It  is  only  in  the  Millennial  age,  when  this  Theocratic  Kingdom  is 
established,  that  tnis  forfeited  dominion  is  fully  restored.  This  is  evident 
from  the  vivid  descriptions,  not  only  of  the  universal  and  absolute  rule  of 
Christ,  but  also  of  the  dominion  and  glory  of  the  saints.  Hence  this  era 
must  be  preceded  by  the  Coming  of  '*  the  Son  of  Man"  (Prop.  119-121). 

Such  a  restored  dominion  involves,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ihe  personal  presence  and 
role  of  the  Second  Adam  here  on  the  earth,  where  the  First  Adam  would  have  exerted  it. 
It  teaches  us  that  it  is  not  a  dominion  exercised  in  the  third  heaven,  for  it  is  one  com- 
mitted to  man  and  pertains  to  this  earth.  It  is  not  to  be  sought  in  this  dispensation, 
for  down  to  the  very  end  wickedness  will  abound.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Church 
as  at  present  existing,  for  down  to  the  Advent  the  believer  himself  is  under  the  pressure 
of  the  curse.  It  is,  therefore,  future,  and  associated  with  *'  the  appearing  and  King, 
dom,"  and  with  **  the  world  to  come." 

Obs.  6.  If  such  an  external,  outward  dominion  is  lacking  in  the  history 
of  the  earth,  then  an  important  restitution  is  wanting,  and  we  receive  an 
imperfect  Redemption  ;  with  its  restoration  we  obtam  an  important  ele- 
ment of  perfected  Salvation.  Writers  abundantly  admit  that  this  dominion 
would  have  been  witnessed  here  on  earth  if  Adam  had  not  fallen,  but  some- 
how they  overlook  the  fact,  that  as  the  Redeemer  is  given  to  recover  us 
fr(yni  all  the  effects  of  the  fall,  it  must,  under  the  auspices  of  the  restoring 
Second  Adam,  again  be  witnessed  on  earth  when  Redemption  is  completed. 
Simple  consistency,  the  perfection  of  Redemptive  work,  the  efficiency  and 
honor  of  the  Redeemer,  the  ability  of  God  to  save  and  the  worthiness  of 
the  Saviour — all  require  this  restored  dominion. 

The  prevailing  view,  derived  from  the  Origenistic,  limits  this  dominion  to  a  present 
reign  of  Christ  in  heaven  ;  but  this,  aside  from  other  considerations,  vitiates  even  their 
own  representations  of  its  original  design,  viz.  :  to  be  '*  representative  of  God  on  earth," 
*'  a  ruling  for  God  over  all  the  earth,"  **  a  dominion  exercised  over  all  things,  bringing 
nature  into  subjection,"  etc.  Taking  their  views  of  the  original  grant,  nomje  of  these 
things  are  witnessed  fiere  on  ihe  earth;  the  Buler  is  in  heaven,  and  not  on  the  earth,  His 
foUowers  are  suffering  and  chastened.  His  rights  as  **  the  Christ"  are  unacknowledged 
by  multitudes,  etc. 

Obs.  7.  This  dominion,  promised,  predicted  and  restored,  is  corrobora- 
tive of  the  Biblical  account  of  man's  noble  origin  and  high  destiny,  form- 
ing quite  a  contrast  to  the  ignoble  theories  of  recent  scientists.  And  may 
we  not  suggest,  that  as  the  period  of  this  restoration  draws  near,  the 
efforts  that  are  so  persistently  made  by  able  men  to  degrade  the  origin  of 
man  to  the  lowest  scale,  is  not  altogether  one  of  chance  or  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances, but  to  the  student  and  believer  have  a  deeper  and  more  si^ifi- 
cant  meaning — bein^  in  accordance  with  the  predicted  characteristic  of 
the  times  just  preceding  the  restitution. 

What  the  Roman  Catholic  writer,  Schlegel  {PhU,  of  Eis,,  s.  1),  says,  in  opposition  to 
the  idea  of  man's  low  origin,  we,  in  view  of  the  Divine  unity  of  Purpose  thus  manifested, 
can  repeat :  **  We  may  boldly  answer,  that  man,  on  the  contrary,  was  originally,  and  by 
the  very  constitution  of  his  being,  designed  to  be  the  lord  of  creation,  and,  though  in  a 
subordinate  degree,  the  legitimate  ruler  of  the  earth  and  the  world  around  him  ;  the 
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Tioegerent  of  €rod  in  nature."  Ck>d  will  not  allow  sin  to  triumph  in  the  ntter  destnic< 
tion  of  this  grant,  bat  will  evince  tiiat  grace  in  Jesns,  the.  Christ,  that  will  secure  the 
victory  in  tius,  as  well  as  in  all  other,  respects.  Tholuck  {Com.  Bom.  5  :  12)  produces 
a  Jewish  Babbi,  who  remarks  :  **  The  secret  of  Adam  is  Uie  secret  of  the  Messiah,** 
'*  As  the  first  man  was  the  one  that  sinned,  so  shall  the  Messiah  be  the  one  to  do  sin 
away."    (Comp.  p.  55,  Lange's  Com,  Heb.) 
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Proposition  83.     l^is  Kingdom  is  given  to  the  Son  of  Man  by 
Ood^  the  Father. 

This  bestowal  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Son  of  Man  by  the  Father, 
is  clearly  and  explicitly  taught  in  the  covenant.  Hence  in  agree- 
ment with  it,  we  have'  the  language  of  Dan.  7  :  13,  14  j  Isa.  49 ; 
Luke,  22  :  29  and  1  :  32,  etc.  The  Divine  Sovereignty  insures  it 
unto  Him. 

Daniel  (7  :  14)  says  that  ^^fhxrt  was  given  urdo  IRm  {the  Son  of  man)  dominion,  and 
glory,  and  a  Kingdom,  that  all  people,''  etc.  Lnke  (1  :  32) :  **the  Lord  God  shall  give  unio 
Him  the  throne  of  His  father  David,''  etc.  (comp.  Ps.  2  and  110,  eto.).  The  Saviour  Him- 
self seems  to  refer  to  this  fact  in  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Poonds  (Lnke  19  :  15),  *'  that 
when  he  was  returned,  havina  received  Hie  Kingdom,"  etc.  It  may  be  added  :  in  view  of  the 
angel  announcing  that  *'  the  Lord  God  shall  give/*  we  have  "  the  Ancient  <f  Days"  (in 
Dan.)  interpreted  as  the  Father  ^for  to  make  the  Son  of  man  and  the  Ancient  of  Days  the 
same  is  both  harsh  and  inconsistent  with  the  analogy  of  the  Word).  Because  of  the 
Theocratic  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Father  bestowing  this  Kingdom  upon  the 
Son  of  David,  it  is  sometimes  called  (Matt.  26  :  29)  the  ''FbOher's  Kingdom"  (Matt. 
13  :  39-43),  "  the  Kingdom  of  the  Fbther  ;"  because  in  this  Theocratic  ordering  the  Father  and 
the  Christ  are  one,  both  are  associated  together  as  in  Rev.  11  :  15,  and  22  :  3  ;  because  of 
the  covenanted  relationship  of  Jesus,  it  is  more  frequently  spoken  of  as  His  throne  and 
Kingdom.  The  different  aspects  under  which  this  Kingdom  is  represented  because  of 
its  "nieocratic  nature — the  Divine  participating  in  and  enforcing  the  rule  of  the  human, 
ity — already  enforces  the  idea  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Kingdom  (comp.  Ptop.  159). 
«AVhile  it  is  difficult  to  say,  on  grammatical  grounds  (so  Winer,  Olshausen,  C(m,  loci), 
that  in  Tit.  2  :  13  the  great  God  and  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  refer  to  the  same  person, 
yet  it  may  be  said  :  (1)  that  if  it  does  (to  Jesus),  as  many  maintain  (e.g.  Beza,  Clem. 
Alex.,  Mack,  Matthies,  Whitby,  Bull,  Usteri,  Olshausen,  Wiesinger,  Home,  Middleton. 
Barnes,  Bloomfield,  etc. ),  then  is  it  verified  in  the  Theocratic  personage  and  position  of 
Jesus,  in  and  through  whom  the  Father  is  manifested  (see  Prop.  200).  (2)  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  refers  to  two  persons  or  subjects,  the  Father  and  the  Son  as  many 
others  declare  (as  Ambrose,  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Heinrichs,  De  Wette,  Channing,  etc.), 
then  there  is  an  evident  allusion  either  to  this  period  when  the  Father  gives  this  King- 
dom to  the  Son  of  man,  or  to  the  fact  that  a  pure  Theocratic  ordering  requires  the  in- 
timate and  enduring  association  of  the  Father  with  the  Son  in  such  a  rule,  so  that  the 
Father  is  manifested  in  and  through  the  Son. 

Ohs.  1.  This  giving  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Father  to  the  Son  of  Man, 
shows,  what  has  already  been  observed,  that  this  Kingdom  is  something 
very  different  from  the  general  Divine  Sovereignty  exercised  by  God.  The 
Kingdom  is  an  outgrowth  from  it,  and  the  Divine  Sovereignty  will  be  ex- 
hibited through  it,  being  constituted  in  the  Theocratic  form^  which  in  its 
initiatory  form  was  separated  in  its  Rulership  by  two  persons  (i.e.  God  and 
David)  but  is  now  happily  conjoined — making  it  thus  efficacious,  irresisti- 
ble, and  ever-enduring — in  one,  i.e.,  **  the  Christ.^ ^ 

Obs.  2.  This  Kingdom  is  given  to  the  Son  of  Man  at  a  parttctilar, 
definite  time.  Now  without  entering  into  a  discussion  (see  e.g.  Prop.  121) 
concerning  the  period  of  time  designated  by  Daniel,  we  only,  at  present, 
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remark  :  (1)  that  as  this  Kingdom  is  uiidlterdbly  associated  "with  David's 
Son  restoring  the  fallen  Theocratic- Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  (so  both 
covenant  and  promise),  and  as  such  a  restoration  has  not  yet  been  experi- 
enced, it  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  still  in  the  future;  (2) 
that  the  pecaliar  phraseology,  corroborated  by  the  prophets  and  applied 
by  Jesus,  unmistakably  refers  it  to  the  Sec.  Advent^  which  we  have  already 
seen  (e.g.  Props.  56-68),  is  the  designated  time  for  taking  the  Kingdoml 
Down  to  the  present  the  covenant  remains  unfulfilled,  and  the  Kingdom 
continues  postjwned  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  have  elapsed.  The 
investiture,  visible,  is  delayed  for  wise,  and,  to  us  accounted  worthy  to 
reign,  glorious  purposes.  Hence,  whatever  may  be  alleged  respecting  the 
Diyine  nature  of  Christ,  it  is  an  established  and  plainly  seen  fact,  that  the 
Seed  of  David,  as  such,  does  not  now  reign  as  the  covefiant  requires  and  the 
prophets  described  (i.e.  a  reign  here  on  earth  in  the  restored  Theocratic 
order),  but  we  are  assured,  both  by  the  oath  of  God  and  the  provisions 
already  made,  that  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  this  will  be  verified. 

Obs.  3.  By  simply  keeping  in  the  line  of  the  covenanted  Kingdmn  which 
the  Father  in  the  appointed  time,  still  future,  will  bestow  upon  the  Son  of 
David,  we  know  how  to  estimate  that  vast  mass  of  mystical  conceptions 
and  sniritualistic  descriptions  given  by  Origen,  Swedenborg,  Randolp, 
and  a  nost  of  others,  of  the  predicted  Kingdom  being  now  alrmdy  realized 
in  some  form,  or  to  be  experienced  imrnediateljf  after  death.  'Jflie  King- 
dom to  exist  necessitates,  as  a  primary  condition,  the  restoration  of  tne 
Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  seeing  that  the  Theocratic  ordering  is  bound 
up  with  the  same.  A  Theocracy,  without  such  a  restoration,  is,  as  cove- 
nant and  promise  teach,  an  idle  dream. 

This  serves  to  throw  light  on  the  rendering  of  Acts  3  :  21,  a  passage  dispntod  bj  the 
Lutherans  and  Reformed  (Olshansen's  Com.,  vol.  3,  p.  221,  and  foot-note  of  K.).  The 
English  version,  although  condemned  by  the  Form  of  Concord,  is  evidently  correct,  see- 
ing  that  the  Kingdom  is  promised  and  given  to  the  Son  of  Man  as  the  Seed  of  David. 
Hence  Peter,  in  strict  accord  with  the  facts  as  existing,  represents  Jesus  as  one  whom 
the  heavens  receive  until  the  time  when  He  is  manifested  as  King,  and  not  as  one  who 
receives  the  heavens. 

Obs.  4.  Because  we  are  told  (Heb.  10  :  12),  that  *'  this  man,  after  he  had 
offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  forever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God,*' 
it  is  inferred  that  this  exaltation  of  the  human  nature  embraces  the  pre- 
dicted miership  of  the  Son  of  Man.  But  in  this  very  connection  fuext 
verse),  as  if  to  guard  us  against  such  an  inference,  it  is  added  :  "  ^n>»i 
henceforth  expecting^ ^  (Barnes,  eta,  ^^  waiting, ^^  )  ['^  till  His  enemies  be 
made  hisfootstooV*  All  commentators  agree  that  this  overthrow  and  sub- 
jection is  still  future,  and  the  Scriptures  teach  in  the  plainest  manner 
that  it  is  connected  with  His  Sec.  Advent.  This,  therefore,  fully  corre- 
sponds with  our  argument,  for  the  passage  must  be  considered  and  inter- 
preted in  connection  with  many  others. 

Some  press  the  word  " forever"  to  an  extent  that  would  forbid  a  Second  Advent; 
others,  as  Bloomfleld,  Barnes,  etc.,  connect  the  phrase  "  forever"  vrith  the  sacrifice  (La 
he  never  comes  again  to  make  a  sacrifice)  ;  the  virriter  has  his  doubts  whether  the  sense 
of  the  Greek  is  correctly  given,  seeing  that"  forever"  does  not  give  the  force  of  the  prep- 
osition and  of  a  word  understood  with  which  the  adjective  agrees.  It  is  merely  sug- 
gested, that  as  Jews  were  addressed  and  the  subject  was  the  covenant,  the  word  was  not 
supplied,  being  understood.    Might  it  not  be  rendered,  to  keep  up  the  connection,  '*  ac- 
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cording  to  or  in  conformity  to  the  everlasting  covenant/'  or  in  something  similar,  i.e. 
to  verily  this  covenant  it  became  necessary,  etc.  However  rendered,  one  thing  is  certain  : 
it  cannck  conflict  with  express  covenant  promises. 

Obs.  5.  The  Sovereignty  of  the  Father  is  the  foundation^  the  secarity, 
that  David's  Son  Bhali  ootain  this  Kingdom  at  the  allotted  time,  and, 
therefore,  this  Sovereignty  is  also  represented  as  giving  up  into  the  hands 
of  this  Son  of  Man  all  his  enemies.  Hence,  in  view  of  the  Oneness  of  the 
Father  and  Son,  one  class  of  passages  intimate  that  the  enemies  of  Christ 
are  given  into  His  power  by  the  Father,  and  yet  when  the  work  of  sub- 
duing these  enemies  is  specifically  stated  and  m  detail,  it  is  one  assigned 
to  the  Son  (sustained  by  His  relationship  to  the  Father),  because  the 
Father  commits  all  Judgment  aiid  the  Judgeship  to  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
MaUy  and  Jesus,  at  His  revelation,  is  described  as  coming  in  vengeance,  etc. 
Therefore  it  becomes  the  student  to  allow  both  classes  of  passages  their  due 
position  and  weight  in  the  order  of  procedure. 

Waggoner  {Ref.  cf  Age,  p.  128),  confining  himself  exclusively  to  Dit  one  class  of  pas- 
sages, lays  down  this  caption  :  '*  The  work  of  snbdning  His  enemies  is  never  in  the 
Scriptures  ascribed  to  Christ,  bat  that  *'  the  Father  snbdnes  the  enemies  of  Christ  and 
puts  them  nnder  His  feet."  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  Father  does  this  in  and  ikrough 
CJurist  Himself,  Christ  acting  as  the  agent,  and  hence  Christ  is  frequently  represented  in 
the  Scriptures  as  the  One  coming  in  wrath,  in  vengeance  to  perform  this  work^  Wag- 
goner is  induced  to  take  this  position  in  order  to  support  a  singular  and  favorite  theory, 
viz.  :  the  one  thousand  years'  reign  in  heaven.  But  for  the  time  he  overlooks  his  own 
argument,  and  makes  (p.  134)  the  following  concession  :*'(!)  The  Father  gives  them  (the 
enemies)  to  the  Son.  (2)  The  Son  breaks  them  vriih  a  rod  cf  iron  and  dashts  them  in  pieces ; 
which  dashing,  as  has  been  shown,  takes  place  at  His  Coming,"  But  to  reconcile  Uiis  in- 
congruity, he  resorts  to  a  quibble  unworthy  of  the  subject,  viz.  :  that  "  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  having  His  enemies  put  under  Him,  and  His  destroying  them." 
Indeed,  admitting  a  difference  (in  the  way  we  have  indicated),  how  comes  it  that  those 
very  enemies,  instead  of  being  '*  subdued/'  etc.,  are  represented  (Eev.  19,  etc.,  comp. 
I^ps.  115, 123,  161,  etc.),  as  arrayed  in  open  hostility  to  Christ,  making  tear  against  Him, 
and  are  only  brought  into  subjection,  etc.,  by  Christ  and  His  armies.  We  dare  not  ignore 
the  action  ascribed  to  this  Son  of  man  at  His  coming,  and  what  the  Father  performs 
through  Him. 

Obs.  6.  The  Kingdom  being  given  by  the  Father  to  the  Son  of  Man,  we 
can,  keeping  this  fact  in  view,  appreciate  the  fact  stated  in  1  Cor.  15  :  27, 
28,  viz  :  **  But  when  He  saithy  All  things  are  put  under  Him,  it  is  mani- 
fested that  He  is  excepted,  which  did  put  all  things  under  Him,'*  etc. 
(Comp.  usage  of  present  tense,  Prop.  69,  Obs.  9).  As  this  point  will  be 
brougnt  up  under  the  perpetuity  (rrop.  159)  of  the  Kingdom,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add,  that  a  Theocracy — in  the  yerj  nature  of  the  case,  as  seen 
in  the  form  of  the  Kingdom,  m  its  past  history  as  given,  and  in  the 
manner  of  its  future  restoration  under  David's  Son — must  ever  retain  the 
position  of  being  subordinate  to  the  Divine  Will  of  the  Father.  This 
Theocratic  idea  Paul  seeks  to  impress,  and  this  very  subordination  is  es- 
sential  to  our  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom^  being  indicative  of  a  Theocracy 
here  on  earth. 

This  subordination  is  manifested  in  the  investiture  as  described  by  Daniel  ch.  7,  and 
wiU  be  most  strikingly  exhibited  at "  the  holy  mount.'*  The  place  of  public  inaugura- 
tion by  *'  the  Ancient  of  Days"  will  be  noticed  under  Prop.  166. 

Obs,  7.  Even  if  (which  we  do  not  acknowledge)  we  should  be  mistaken 
in  ascribing  Christ's  present  reign  to  the  Divine  nature  (making  it  identi- 
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cal  with  Ood*8  Sovereignty)  and  not  to  the  human,  and  which  is  speciallj 
exercised  over  the  church,  and  yet  not  so  specifically,  outwardly,  visibly 
(as  covenanted),  so  that  the  church  can  now  be  styled  the  Promisea 
E!ingdom,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
Man  has  not  still  a  future  Kingdom  to  come  here  on  the  earth  over  which 
He  will  reign.  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  this  intermediate  state  of 
Jesus,  the  covenant  predictions  relating  to  the  future  are  too  many  afid 
decisive  to  be  set  aside.  It  is  })roper  to  state  this,  since  even  some  Millen- 
arians,  losing  sight  of  the  specific  promises  of  the  covenanty  and  overlooking 
to  whom  this  Kingdom  is  given,  viz. :  to  the  Son  of  Man,  also  depart  from 
the  Primitive  Church  view,  in  so  far  as  to  indorse  the  Popish  notion  that 
Jesus,  as  Son  of  Man,  now  reigns  in  the  covenanted  Kitigdom  over  the 
church,  without  however  discarding  the  doctrine  of  the  future  visible 
throne  and  Kingdom /or  which  we  contend.  Believing  this  to  be  an  error 
calculated  to  embarrass  and  destroy  a  proper  conception  of  the  Kingdom,  to 
weaken  and  obliterate  the  logical  and  Scriptural  connection  existing 
between  covenant  and  fulfilment,  we  therefore,  distinguishing  between 
things  that  differ,  the  more  strongly  cleave  to  the  oath-bound  covenant^ 
and,  until  we  see  a  fulfilment  commensurate  with  God's  most  solemn 
declarations,  reject  all  theories  which  are  presented  in  place  of  the  King- 
dom itself. 

Onr  position  simply  is  this  :  that  before  the  Kingdom  periaining  to  Davi^Ts  Son  cui 
possibly  be  inangrnrated  there  must  be  a  restoration  of  the  fallen  Davidic  throne  and 
Kingdom  ;  that  any  Sovereignty  exercised  by  Divine  right  is  nol  the  covenanted  King- 
dom. The  position  of  others  is,  that  in  connection  with  the  future  reign  of  Jesus  here 
on  earth,  He  has  also  a  Kingdom  now  in  the  Chnrch.  As  this  theory  will  be  examined 
in  detail  (Props.  89-110),  we  leave  it  with  the  remark  :  that  opposers  to  Ghiliasm  some- 
times endeavor  to  bring  onr  doctrine  into  disrepute  by  concealing  or  denying  that  all 
Millenarians  concede  to  Christ  a  present  reigning,  the  one  party  as  a  Divine  being  (as 
God,  being  One  with  the  Father)  and  exercising  special  care  over  the  Church  as  its  Head, 
Mediator,  Intercessor,  and  Advocate  ;  the  other  party,  as  the  Bon  of  man  over  the 
Church,  the  latter  being  regarded  either  as  a  visible  or  invisible  Kingdom,  to  give  place 
finally  to  a  new  and  higher  stage  at  the  See.  Advent.  No  Millenarian  writer  ever  noticed 
by  the  writer  but  ascribes  to  Jesus,  in  some  form,  a  present  reigning — a  present  exercise 
of  exalted  power. 

Obs.  8.  The  exact  time  when  the  Father  will  give  this  Kingdom  to  **  the 
Son  of  Man"  is  not  revealed.  Signs  are  indeed  given  in  the  fulfilment  of 
predictions,  etc.,  by  which  an  approximative  (comp.  Props.  173  and  174) 
knowledge  may  be  gained,  but  the  precise  time  is  reserved  by  the  Father 
as  something  exclusively  pertaining  to  Himself,  Acts  1:7;  Mark  13  :32  ; 
Matt.  24  :  36. 

This  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  perplexing  passage  given  by  Mark  (13  :  32),  that  the  Son 
did  not  know  the  day  or  hour.  Now  let  it  be  noticed  that  this  Kingdom  is  given  by  the 
Father  to  **  the  Son  of  man"  at  the  Sec.  Advent ;  hence  it  follows,  (1)  that  Jesus  speaks 
of  this  future  period  as  *'  the  Son  of  man,"  i.e.  as  David's  Son  ;  (2)  that  the  Father  re- 
taining the  prerogaiive  of  bestowing  the  Kingdom,  the  time  of  the  Advent  connected  with 
the  same  is  also  thus  retained  as  intimately  associated  with  it.  Consequently  the  Divine, 
the  Father  in  Christ,  could  not  reveal  what  exclusively  hdonged  to  the  Father— what  per- 
tained to  the  Divine  prerogative— and,  therefore,  while  the  descendant  of  David  is  in- 
separably  connected  with  the  Divine,  yet  the  Divine  in  such  a  matter  (for  **  My  Father 
is  greater  than  I ")  may  deny  to  the  humanity — David's  Son— -the  precise  knowledge  of 
the  day  and  hour,  for  the  reason  assigned.  For  David's  Son  takes  the  things  bdonging 
to  the  Father,  and  shows  those  that  are  allowed,  the  human  being  subservient  to  the  wifl 
of  the  Father  and  to  the  knowledge  imparted.  Tillotson,  Ser.  on  Mark  13  :  32,  33, 
attributes  this  not  knowing  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  refering  to  Luke  2  :  62,  etc. 
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showing  that  the  hninan  natnre  did  not  necessarily,  by  virtue  of  its  union  with  the 
Divine,  know  all  things,  or  otherwise  he  coold  not,  as  man,  be  said  to  grow  in  wisdom, 
etc. 

Ohs.  9.  When  this  Kingdom  is  given  by  the  Father  then  will  he  perfected 
the  covenanted  arrangement  concerning  ^^  the  Man,^^  as  indicated  in  2 
Saml.  7  :  19  and  1  Ghron.  17  :  17  (comp.  the  Davidic  covenant  under  Prop. 
49).  Then  in  a  comi)leted  sense  can  it  be  said,  taking  Bh.  Horsley's 
rendering :  '^  And  this  is  the  arrangement  about  the  Man,  0  Lord 
Jehovah/' — ''And  Thou  hast  regarded  me  (David)  in  the  arrangement 
about  the  Man,  that  is  to  be  from  above,  0  Lord  Jehovah."  Therefore  it 
follows,  taking  covenant  promises  for  our  guide,  that  this  Plan  respecting 
the  Kingdom  is  made  in  virtue  of  the  humanity  of  Christ,  His  relation- 
ship to  Man  in  the  Davidic  line  ;  and  Ood  the  Father  tvill  not  allow  this 
Plan  to  faily  but  will  in  due  time  exhibit  His  Theocratic  rule  in  and 
through  ''  tlie  Man  ordained.^ ^ 
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Proposition  84.  As  this  Kingdom  is  speciaUy  given  to  the  Son 
of  Man  as  the  res^dt  of  his  obedience^  sufferings^  and  death^  it 
mast  be  something  different  from  His  Divine  nature^  or  from 
^^ piety ^'^  *'*' religion^  ^'Ood^s  reign  in  the  heart,'^  etc. 

Our  argument  all  along  involves  this,  for  we  have  (1)  the  Kingdom 
promised  to  David's  Son ;  (2)  this  promise  based  on  the  foretold 
affirmations  that  this  Son  snail  be  spotless,  without  sin  ;  and  (3) 
the  continued  blessedness  and  perpetuity  of  the  Kingdom  asserted 
in  view  of  the  perfect  character  of  this  descendant  of  David. 
Numerous  passages  declare  this ;  hence,  when  we  come  to  the 
Ajpostles,  they  plainly  inform  us  that  His  exaltation  and  reception 
of  dominion  is  due  to  His  obedience,  suflPerings,  and  death.  Two 
passages  alone  clearly  present  this  to  us,  viz. :  Heh.  1?  :  2 ;  Phil. 
2  :  8,  9.  The  latter  part  of  the  Proposition  follows  su3  a  natural 
sequence. 

We  now  enter  into  a  detailed  statement  in  following  Props.,  to  show  that  the  Ghnrch 
is  not  the  covenanted  and  predicted  Messianic  Kingdom,  in  any  sense  whatever.  This 
is  the  more  requisite,  seeing  that  able  Fre-Mill.  writers,  forsaking  the  siricUy  hgicai  and 
ticripturaX  ground,  also — with  onr  opponents — make  a  Kingdom  to  exist  in  the  heart 
(Ood's  reign),  another  in  the  Church,  and  a  third  still  future  which  is  to  come.  This  is 
misleading,  and  perverts  ihi  precise  portrayal  of  the  Kingdom  as  given  by  covenant  and 
prophecy.  Hence  the  space  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  the  meeting  of  every  possible 
objection  urged  against  us.  The  Christian  student,  desirous  for  truth  alone,  wiU  con- 
didly  weigh  our  reasons  assigned,  and  give  them  proper  credit  in  so  far  as  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Word. 

Obs.  1.  The  Orstclause  of  the  Proposition  is  fully  admitted  by  Com- 
mentators (as 
77i«o?.,  p.  351 

**  He  received  it  (the  government) 
sufferings,  and  for  his  faithful  performance  of  the  whole  work,  and  dis- 
charge of  all  the  offices  intrusted  to  Him  by  God  for  the  good  of  man." 
This,  of  course,  corroborates  and  confirms  bur  previous  Fropositions  re* 
specting  the  Divine  Sovereignty  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Kingdom  being  promised  to  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  and  not  merely  to 
the  Divine.  It  is  matter  of  surprise  to  find,  after  the  frank  acknowledg- 
ment of  writers  on  this  point,  that  many  of  them  subsequently  overlook  it, 
and  ascribe  this  Kingdom  solely  to  the  Divine  nature.  Another  thing 
must  also  here  be  noticed,  while  it  is  true  that  the  Kingdom  is  thus  ac- 
quired, it  is  not  correct  to  conclude  as  e.g.  Knapp  does  :  "  this  govern- 
ment which  Jesus  administers,  as  a  man,  is  7iot  natural  to  Him,  or  one 
which  He  attains  by  birthy  but  acquired.^ ^  This  is  opposed  to  the  cove- 
nant promises,  for  it  is  distinctly  announced  as  a  prerequisite  that  He 
must  be  of  the  royal  line  of  David*.     It  is  the  distinctive  oon  of  David  to 
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whom  this  Kingdom  belongs  by  covenanted  Divine  right.  He  only  confirms 
His  right  and  title  to  it,  as  the  Representatiye  Ruler  in  such  a  Theocratic 
Kingdom,  by  the  life  and  death  wnich  He  manifested.  Hence  by  these 
expressions  we  onght  not  to  be  led  to  reject  the  claims  which  Jesus  has  by 
virtue  of  His  birth.  This,  as  seen  by  previous  Propositions,  would  be  a 
grave  mistake.     The  Father  only  confirms  His  right. 

As  iUostraiive  of  the  dootrinal  poaition  of  moltitudes,  we  quote  Renss  (His,  Ch.  Theol. 
€f  Apoa.  Age,  p.  154),  who  says  :  *'  The  Kingdom  of  Grod,  which  Jesus  desired  to  make  a 
reality,  commences  with  His  personal  appearance  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  His  Ad- 
vent and  the  setting  up  of  the  Kingdom  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  because  He  is  the 
Head  and  cause  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  cause  cannot  exist  without  the  effect.*'  Jesus 
is  also  e.g.  the  Head  of  the  firstborn  from  the  dead,  and  the  Agent  of  the  renewal  of  the 
earth,  but  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  and  the  renewal  has  not  yet  transpired.  This 
reasoning  would  be  conclusive,  if  it  could  be  proven  that  there  was  no  postponement  of 
the  Kingdom.  As  it  is,  it  begs  the  whole  question,  for  we  assert  that  there  is  nothing 
that  our  opponents  allege  concerning  Christ *s  reign  in  the  heart  and  Headship  over  the 
Church,  vi^ich  we  cannot,  and  do  not,  cordially  receive,  claiming,  however,  that  all  this 
does  not  constitute  a  Kingdom,  but  is  purely  a  proxnsional,  spiriixuil,  and  providential  over- 
sight and  rule  tending  toward  the  uttimaie  realization  of  the  Kingdom  itself.  We  distin- 
guish between  the  means  and  the  end ;  those  who  oppose  us  either  blend  the  two  to- 
gether, or  assume  the  former  to  be  the  latter.  In  the  extract  just  given,  the  personality 
of  the  Saviour  is  made  equivalent  to  the  Kingdom's  introduction  (so  many),  and  no  heed 
is  given  to  any  Scriptures  which  restrict  it,  at  least,  to  succeed  an  obedience  rendered. 
Others,  to  save  themselves  from  this  difficulty,  postpone  the  setting  up  of  the  Kingdom 
to  His  resurrection,  or  ascension,  or  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  but  in  their  efforts  to  avoid 
one  obstacle,  plunge  themselves  even  into  greater  difficulties  (as  e.g.  if  the  Kingdom  is 
*'  God*s  reign  in  the  heart,"  was  that  postponed  until  then  ?),  making  it  requisite  to  have 
a  nionber  of  Kingdoms  to  meet  the  various  contingencies. 

Obs.  2.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  and  commentators  not  know- 
ing how  to  escape  the  dilemmas  incident  to  their  theory  of  a  present  exist- 
ing Kingdom  of  promise,  gravely  tell  us  that  this  Kingdom  is  "jt?*c/y,"  or 
**  reliaion/*  or  the  most  fevorite  phrase  (as  e.g.  Dr.  McCosh^  and  others), 
"  Ooa's  reign  in  the  heart.^*     We  leave  them  to  reconcile  a  Kingdom  of 

^^romisCy  specially  covenanted  to  the  Son  of  David  in  the  line  of  his 
amanity,  and  for  which  He  rendered  Himself  worthy  on  account  of  obedi- 
ence, with  stich  interpretations  as  these.  If  piety,  religion,  God's  reign  in 
the  heart,  etc.,  is  the  Messianic  Kingdo^Uy  we  may  well  ask  what  need  of 
such  promises  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  Davidic  line  and  why  not  then  date 
the  ^Lingdom  from  Adam  down  to  the  present,  seeing  that  '*  piety"  or 
'*  religion,"  or  **  God's  reign  in  the  heart,"  has  existed  continuously?  A 
host  of  questions  suggested  by  our  various  Propositions  indicate  the  titter 
absurdity  of  such  a  definition.  Piety,  religion,  etc.,  are  prerequisites  to 
attain  to  this  Kingdom,  and  are  to  exist  in  tne  Kingdom  itself,  but  are  far 
from  constituting  the  Kingdom. 

Obs.  3.  The  tender  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Jewish  nation,  its  rejection, 
postponement,  the  peculiar  style  of  preaching  of  the  first  preachers — all  go 
to  show  that  **  piety,"  etc.  existed  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  Jews, 
without  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom.  Yet  even  those  who  advocate 
that  Christ's  Kingdom  was  only  inau^rated  after  His  death  take  this  un- 
guarded position,  just  as  if  these  things  were  not  previously  exhibited. 
Their  dennition  is  inconsistent  with  their  own  admissions,  and  fatal  to  a 
distinctive  Kingdom  given  to  the  Son  of  Man.  It  is  not  necessary  to  press 
this  point. 
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An  illaBtiation,  howeTor,  showing  the  inconsistency  may  be  in  place.  Many  «niiii«it 
writers  enforce  tiiis  heart-reigning  Kingdom  theory  (comp.  Prop.  110),  but  when  they 
come  to  explain  the  predictions  (e.g.  Dan.,  chs.  2  and  7)  relating  to  this  Kingdom  they 
forget  their  own  theory  of  a  heart-longdom,  and  affirm  that  the  prophecies  are  realized 
in  a  visible,  external  manner  through  the  establishment  of  the  Gh.  Church. 

Obs.  4.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  inconsis- 
tency of  writers  who  insist  on  this  Kingship  of  Christ's  being  exercised 
before  He  showed  Himself  thus  worthy  to  receive  it.  Aside  from  many 
foand  in  this  work  which  declare  that  the  Kingdom  was  manifested  when 
Jesas  appeared,  lived,  etc.,  (and  mainly  derived  from  this  "  piety," 
''  God's  reign  in  the  heart"  theory),  we  refer  to,  in  many  respects  an  ad- 
mirable  writer,  Pressense.  In  his  aermon  '^  On  Jesas  Christ  as  King,*'  he 
has  (1)  Jesas  King  even  in  His  hnmiliation  ;  (this  we  admit,  but  the 
Kingship  was  held  in  abeyance);  (2)  Jesus  King  on  the  Cross  (this  we 
admit,  but  hold  that  His  royalty  was  not  manifested);  (3)  Jesus  King  in  a 
signal  manner  after  the  resurrection  ;  and  all  this  to  show  that  His  King- 
dom was  established  and  manifested  continuously /rom  His  birth.  To  all 
this,  in  connection  with  previous  arguments  against  such  a  view,  we  only 
now  say,  how  can  such  a  Kingdom  ruled  over  bv  Jesus  during  His  life  and 
at  the  time  of  His  death  be  reconciled  with  tne  Scriptures  which  speak 
of,  and  the  countless  admissions  of  our  opponents  which  advocate,  an  ac- 
quisition  of  a  Kingdom  of  promise  in  virtue  of  His  obedient  life  and 
death  f  Our  theory  is  consistent  and  requires  just  such  a  position  in  the 
Son  of  David,  'the  Divine  Sovereignty  only  bestows  this  acquisition, 
and,  when  given,  enforces  it,  but  only  m  the  covenanted  Davidic  line. 
Hence,  to  refer  to  the  Divine  attributes  lodged  with  Jesus  (such  as  His 
power  over  the  angels,  etc.),  and  from  thence  infer  that  He  then  exerted 
regal  power,  is  evidence  that  the  party  making  such  an  inference  has  no 
idea  of  the  Scriptural  difference  existing  between  the  Divine  Sovereignty 
and  the  Kingdom  (through  which  that  Sovereignty  will  be  gloriously  dis- 
played) distinctively  promised  to  David's  Son. 

Obs.  5.  This  evinces  what  the  covenant,  etc.,  demands,  viz.:  a  Buler, 
who  is  such  in  virtue  also  of  His  humanity  ;  and  includes,  that  this  Ruler 
has  shown  what  no  other  Theocratic  Ruler  can  do,  His  perfect  adaptahiJity 
for  the  position,  i.e.  to  carry  out  the  Divine  Will  in  government.  Keep- 
ing in  view  the  goal  of  Theocratic  government  and  its  requirements,  we 
find  in  the  honorable  obedience  of  Christ  the  niost  ample  and  satisfactory 
assurance  that  in  His  occupancy  of  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  He 
will  indeed  be  a  truthful  and  stable  Representative  of  Ood.  Therefore 
Peter  says,  1  Pet.  1  :  21,  etc. 

In  conversation  with  Rev.  Dr.  Bodgers  on  this  point,  he  snggested  that  one  reason 
why  the  sinfulness  of  the  ablest  and  most  highly  honored  of  the  Theocratic  Kings  (as 
e.g.  David  and  Solomon)  is  so  plainly  recorded  in  Boripttire,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
thus  is  shown  (1)  the  faUnre  of  mere  mortals,  throngh  infirmity,  to  sastain  the  posi- 
tion perfectly,  and  (2)  to  evidence,  by  way  of  contrast  through  trial,  the  perfection  of 
Jesus  as  Theocratio  King. 
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Proposition  85.  Neither  A  brdham^  nor  his  engrafted  seed  have 
as  yet  inherited  the  Kingdcym :  hence  the  Kingdoin  rniist  be 
something  different  from  ''^  piety  ^^  "  religion^  arid  ^^GoWs  reign 
in  ilie  hearV* 

We  have  shown  that  Abraham  is  to  inherit  the  promises  in  this 
Kingdom  (Prop.  49,  etc.),  and  that  saints  inherit  with  him  (Prop. 
62,  63,  etc.).  The  time  of  inheriting  the  Kingdom  is  specified,  in 
accordance  with  our  argument,  e.  g.,  in  Matt.  26  :  84.  Therefore 
to  make  ''  piety,''  etc.,  the  kingdom  is  an  incongruity. 

To  say  that  the  Patriarchs  were  in  this  Kingdom,  before  the  Advent  of  "  the  Christ," 
is  a  palpable  absurdity  ;  to  infer  that  they  and  others  are  -Mnii  in  it,  to/um  it  has  not  ap- 
peared in  its  covenanted  form,  and  icAen  it  has  been  postponed  to  the  Sec.  Advent,  is 
eqnaliy  unworthy  of  credence. 

Oh$,  1.  This  is  virtually  to  make  '*  piety*'  inherit  "  piety.*'  This  is  a 
svbsiitution  of  the  meaiis  by  which  the  Kin^om  is  obtamea /or  the  King- 
dom itself.  The  saints  with  Abraham,  the  Tather  of  the  Faithful,  inherit 
the  Kingdom  because  they  are  pious,  religious,  and  acknowledge  obedience 
to  God.  The  ancient  and  the  Christian  Delievers  receive  their  inheritance 
on  the  same  conditions. 

Consequently  the  "  Plymouth  Brethren"  position,  which  wotdd  limit "  the  heirs  of 
the  Kingdom"  to  members  of  the  Gh.  Church,  must  be  rejected  as  untenable.  The 
positive  statements  of  inheriting  voUh  the  Patriarchs,  the  necessity  of  being  engrafted 
and  becoming  the  children  of  Abraham  in  order  to  inherit,  etc.,  forbid  such  a  limitation. 
Besides,  such  a  view  perverts  the  Scriptural  idea  of  the  dtdvun  and  Ua  cKmiiwiaiUm  ^as  pre- 
viously presented  in  detail  by  us).  It  must  never  be  overlooked,  in  order  to  avoid  both 
extremes,  that  "  heirs"  are  *'  heirs'*  of  Qu  same  jpromwe  given  to  the  Patriarchs,  and  that 
so  long  as  simply  **  heirs"  of  the  salvation  and  kingdom  included  in  that  promise,  they 
have  not  yd  inherited.  The  time  of  inheritance  is  specific  ;  it  is  determinately  located 
ai  the  ike.  Advent.  To  antedate  it,  or  to  substitute  something  else,  or  to  fritter  it  away 
by  a  process  of  spiritualizing,  or  to  limit  it  to  modem  believers,  is  to  ignore  the  express, 
plain  language  relating  to  "  the  inheritance,  not  of  law,  but  qf  promise.*  * 

Obs,  2.  With  the  idea  fchat  believers  now  enjoy  the  Eing:domin  the  pres- 
ent dispensation,  the  most  unjust  reflections  and  comparisons  are  institu- 
ted derogatory  to  the  ancient  worthies.  Some  of  these  we  hare  noticed, 
but  to  inipress  the  matter  another  illustration  is  given  from  Seuss  (His.  of 
the  Ch.  Theohy  p.  150),  who  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  saints  already 
have  inherited,  or  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood,  to  the 
disparagement  of  ancient  worthies,  thus  : — ^'  Before  time  the  Kingdom  of 
Ood  presented  itself  io  the  imagiiiation  (!)y  now  it  reveals  itself  in  the  heart. 
Formerly  knowledge,  reflection,  factitious  duty  conferred  the  privileges  of 
the  Kingdom  ;  now  it  is  the  heritage  of  children  and  the  childlike,"  etc. 
A  mass  of  just  such  invidious  representations  might  readily  be  presented. 
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drawn  from  yarious  writers  utterly  unscriptural  and  dangerous  in  tendency. 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  they  are  destractire  of  the  covenant  promises,  of 
the  true  nope,  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  itself. 

We  give  another:  Beecher,  Sermon  on  "The  Fature  Life"  (CSL  Umon^  Bept.  5th, 
1877),  after  referring  to  the  apostles  being  mistaken  (comp.  Ptop.  74)  in  their  notion  of 
the  Sec.  Advent  of  Jobtis,  then  adds  :  **  The  beti  Jews  had  a  mUiaken  notion  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  founded  on  the  old  prophets  ;  bnt  when  you  look  at  what  was  the  scope  and 
teaching  of  the  apostles,  I  think  that  yon  wiU  find  that  it  amonnts  simply  to  a  knowl- 
edge addressed  to  merC8  hearts  by  the  understanding,  the  inteUect,  acting  through  the 
ministry  of  the  imagination  —if  you  can  get  that  sentence  into  your  mind.  It  is  an  in- 
teUectual  teaching  ;  bnt  it  is  expressed  through  the  imagination,'*  etc.  All  that  we  noit 
say  is  this :  if  Beecher  is  correct  in  his  degradation  of  ancient  belicTers,  who  trusted  in 
the  plain  and  indubitable  gram,  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  then  how  miserably  (as  our  his- 
tory of  the  doctrine  conclusively  proves^  those  who  sat  under  this  irUeUeetual  preaching 
of  the  apostles  failed  to  have  their  "  imaginations"  impressed  and  exercised.  It  re- 
quired the  *  *  imagination"  of  Origen  or  Whitby  to  bring  forth  this  intended  *'  inteUectual 
teaching,* '  which  tramples  on  covenant  and  prediction,  and  makes  men— oTen  school 
children— of  to-day  wiser  respecting  the  Kingdom  than  John  the  Baptist  and  the  in* 
spired  apostles,  owing  to  a  continuous  inspiration.    Alas !  what  new  paths ! 
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Pboposition  86.  The  object  07*  design  of  this  di^ensation  is  to 
gather  met  these  electa  to  whovi^  as  heirs  with  Abraham  and 
his  seed,  Christ,  this  KiTigdom  is  to  be  given. 

This  Proposition  is  thus  presented  to  recall,  at  this  i)oint  of  onr 
discussion,  some  conclusions  previously  arrived  at.  We  have 
shown  (1)  Prop,  57,  how  the  kingdom  was  rejected,  (2)  Prop.  58, 
why  it  was  postponed,  (8)  Prop.  59,  that  during  this  jpostponement 
a  seed  is  raised  up  unto  Abraham,  (4)  Prop.  63,  that  this  seed, 
composing  the  elect  nation,  is  the  one  to  whom  the  Kingdom  is 
gjiven.  Therefore,  whenever  the  design  of  this  dispensation  is  dis- 
tinctively referred  to,  it  is  to  save  them  that  believe ,  to  proclaim 
the  terms  of  salvation  bj  which,  if  observed,  men  Tnay  become 
inheritors  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  to  gather  out  such  a  body  of 
elect  ones. 

Obs.  1.  It  is  not  necessary^  nnder  this  heading,  to  notice  two  mistakes 
by  which  the  affirmation  of  the  Proposition  is  obscured  by  error,  viz. :  (1) 
the  regarding  this  dispensation  as  the  final  one,  and  (2)  the  belief  in  the 
conversion  of  the  world  before  the  Sec.  Advent.  These  will  be  made,  here- 
after, the  subjects  of  special  remark  (as  e.g.  the  first,  under  Props.  140, 
138,  139,  137,  etc.,  and  the  second,  under  Props.  175,  121,  122,  152, 
153,  etc.). 

Obs.  2.  If  our  argument  has  any  logical  force,  based  on  the  plain  gram- 
matical sense  of  covenant,  and  prophecy,  and  fact, — if  it  has  any  Script- 
ural weight  in  insisting  upon  a  restored  Theocratic  order  under  David's 
Son  here  on  the  earth  where  the  previous  Theocratic  rule  was  inaugurated, 
— then  the  absence  of  such  a  Tneocracy  in  the  fonn  covenanted^  itself  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  a  dispensation  or  ordering  under  the  personal 
reign  of  David's  Son  is  still  future,  and  that  the  Millennial  glory  in  the 
blessedness  of  nations  will  only  then  be  realized. 

Ohs,  3.  Our  Proposition  is,  consequently,  only  formulating,  or  recall- 
ing, the  eonchisions  arrived  at  under  previous  ones  pertaining  to  the  elec- 
tion. It  has  been  shown  (1)  that  there  is  an  elect-people,  Prop.  24,  etc.; 
(2)  this  elect-people  for  a  certain  and  fixed  time,  is  discarded.  Prop.  59, 
etc.;  (3)  another  elect-people  is  gathered  out.  Prop.  61,  etc.;  (4)  the  former 
election,  now  held  in  abeyance,  is  fully  restored,  re-engrafted  in  order  to  ful- 
fil the  covenant.  Prop.  66,  etc. ;  (5)  hence  the  design  of  this  dispensation, 
or  '^  times  of  the  Gentiles,"  in  which  this  continuation  of  elected  ones, 
grafted  in,  is  ^cing  on,  is  not  to  establish  the  Kingdom  but  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  final  restoration  of  that  Kingdom  to  the  covenanted  people. 
Prop.  65,  etc.;  (6)  and  that  it  is  by  our  identification  with  that  people 
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that  we  also  inherit  with  them.  Prop.  64,  etc.  In  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  this  dispensation,  as  its  progressive  work  indicates,  can  do  no  more 
than  prepare  the  heirs  for  the  Kingdom. 

We  Bee  in  this  dispensation  <mly  that  which  nnmistalcably  proves  that  the  oovenant  feUt 
be  f  olfiUed  ;  to  say  that  in  it  the  covenant  is  abready  realized,  is  either  to  ignore  or  mis- 
represent (if  not  to  degrade)  the  most  precious  of  its  promises.  As  preparative,  it  is 
exceedingly  precious  ;  as  bringing  present  blessings  and  the  prospect  of  the  highest 
honor  and  glory  in  the  future,  it  is  indispensable  ;  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  Divine  pro- 
cedure, it  is  necessary  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  unity  of  Purpose. 

Obs.  4.  Oar  argument  regards  this  dispensation  (1)  sb  preparative  to  the 
Kingdom  ;  (2)  as  introduced,  because  of  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  nation,  to 
raise  np  a  seed  unto  Abraham  ;  (3)  as  electiye  and  not  national  in  the  sense 
that  it  gathers  out  of  all  nations  a  people  for  God  ;  (4)  as  extending  to  fdl 
nations  in  its  offers  of  mercy,  but  resulting  in  no  conversion  of  nations  but 
of  individuals  only  ;  (5)  as  spiritual  in  its  designs  and  operations,  so  that 
no  introduction  of  an  outward  exhibition  of  God's  Kingdom  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  it ;  (6)  as  one  that  will  end  in  unbelief  and  Apostasy^  just  like 
previous  dispensations,  proving  both  the  continued  inherent  depravity  of 
man  and  the  non-erection  of  the  covenanted  Kingdom  ;  (7)  as  one  that  is, 
therefore,  an  extraordinary  manifestation  of  Divine  grace  and  forbearance 
iu  Him  who  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning  ;  (8)  as  one  connected  with 
probatioTif  trialy  suffer ing^  chasteniJig^  bereavement,  etc.,  and  to  exalt  which 
into  the  position  of  the  Coming  one  (freed  from  these  evils),  is  to  do  via- 
lence  to  the  Word  ;  (9)  as  one  which,  in  the  establishment  and  perpetuation 
of  the  Christian  Church,  stands  forth  as  a  constant  sign  or  witness  that 
God's  purposes  do  not  fail ;  (10)  and  hence,  as  a  standing  proof  thsit,  how- 
ever long  delayed,  the  oath-bound  Davidic  covenant  will  be  most  amply 
realized. 

Obs.  5.  The  covenanted  relationship  is  recalled  by  the  phrase,  ^^  heirs 
with  Abraham.'*  Having  fully  shown  the  necessity  of  this  (ftx>p.  61, 
etc.),  the  reader  may  a^ain  be  reminded  how  eminent  writers,  viewing 
this  dispensation  as  final,  take  the  position,  demanded  by  their  theory, 
that  the  prophecies  pertaining  to  this  Kingdom  have  no  relation  to  Israel 
as  a  nation.  This  is  productive  of  discordant  interpretation,  unduly  ex- 
alting the  present  divine  arrangement  to  the  prejudice  of  the  truth.  We 
are  gravely  told  (e.g.  Alexander  on  Isa.  vol.  2,  p.  31)  that  it  is  not  only 
an  '*  error  ^  but  an  "  irrational  extreme  of  making  Israel  as  a  race  the 
object  of  the  promises,^ ^  Leaving  former  Propositions  (such  as  Props.  24, 
31,  33,  49,  51,  52,  63,  68,  etc.),  to  speak  for  themselves,  it  may  well  be 
asked  :  how  comes  it  that  the  Theocratic  ordering  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  Jewish  nation  as  such  f  How  comes  it  then  that  all  the  promises 
and  threat-enings  revolve  around  that  Jewish  race  as  a  central  pivot,  which 
is  still  recognized  in  the  N.  Test,  as  indispensable,  since  into  that  race  we 
must  be  grafted,  and  to  inherit  we  must  be  adopted  as  Abraham^s  chiU 
drenf  Why  must  we  become  Jews  (i.e.  of  the  seed  of  Abraham)  in  order 
to  enter  this  Kingdom,  if  the  promises  are  not  given  to  that  tuition,  and 
still  pertain  to  them  ?  Why  even  in  the  time  of  rejection  are  they  so 
wonderfully  preserved,  and  why  is  their  restoration  so  plainly  predicted, 
unless  the  promises  remain  linked  with  them  ?  Why  should  the  threaten- 
ings  be  carefully  given  to  them  and  the  blessings  pertaining  to  the  very 
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same  people,  be  taken  from  them  ?  Snrely  it  is  illogical,  if  not  worse,  to 
appropriate  the  covenant  promises  to  ourselves,  and  leave  tlie  curses  to 
tne  Jews.  God  has  unitea  them  and  bound  them  together  in  an  insepa- 
rable manner  with  that  people,  and  seeing  the  latter  so  fearfully  yeritied, 
enioins  upon  us  the  belief  that  the  former  will  also  yet  be  realized.  7%^ 
**Ao»e  0/ Israel  ^^  is  our  hope;  and  such  hope  is  greatly  increased  by  an 
intelligent  and  consistent  Scriptural  interpretation  of  the  design  of  this 
dispensation. 

Obs.  6.  Noticing  the  design  of  this  dispensation  and  not  overloading  it 
with  things  that  belong  to  a  coming  one,  Christianity  itself,  as  it  exists,  is 
susceptible  of  a  more  easy  defence  against  the  attacks  of  infidelity.  Thus 
e.g.  we  can  more  readily  account  for  its  want  of  success  in  some  ages,  its 
retrogressions  where  once  predominant,  its  declines  and  revivals,  its  union 
with  much  that  must  be  aiscarded,  etc.,  for  these  and  other  events  do  not 
affect  its  object,  or  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  the  design  originally  in- 
tended. Humanly  speaking,  these  may  cause  a  delay,  but  the  delay  itself 
is  an  experience  of  continued  mercy  and  forbearance  so  that  the  design 
may  be  completed.  On  the  other  hand,  bind  upon  this  dispensation  ideas 
and  notions  which  really  belong  to  the  future  coming  age,  and  at  once — 
in  view  of  the  Church's  mixed  character,  the  comparative  meagre  exten- 
sion of  real  piety  after  eighteen  centuries  of  preaching,  the  losses  Chris- 
tianity has  sustained  in  countries  where  once  it  existed  m  all  its  vigor,  the 
corruption  of  doctrine  and  practice,  the  virulent  controversies  and  spirit 
often  exhibited,  etc. — a  resort  must  be  had  to  apologetic  shifts,  mystical 
subterfuges,  and  philosophical  glosses  utterly  unworthy  of  a  candid  and 
noble  defence.  Is  there  a  student  who  has  not  been  saddened  by  the 
apologies  of  eminent  believers  in  behalf  of  the  gospel,  who,  hampered  by 
a  Church-Kingdom  theory,  feel  themselves  compelled  to  excuse  and  justify 
a  want  of  success,  etc.,  wheji  no  such  special  pleading  is  demanded  by  the 
design  God  has  in  view,  or  b^  the  real  facts  in  the  case?  God's  plan,  and 
the  time  employed  by  Him,  m  gathering  the  elect,  requires  on  our  part  no 
abject  vindication. 

Additional  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  Proposition  will  be  found  under  Props.  87,  88,  89, 
etc.  The  reasons  (additional)  for  the  design  are  given  under  Props.  124,  142,  118,  120, 
etc.  Others  again  are  fonnd  under  Props.  131-139,  140,  169,  154,  158,  etc.  We  have  al- 
ready laid  sufficient  stress  on  Acts  15  :  14-16,  so  that  we  need  not  repeat,  only  saying 
that  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  recent  Ccmu  on  Acts,  entirely  omits  to  recognize  the  ededicism  in- 
dicated by  the  phrase  ''taking  out  of  them.'*  As  illustrative  of  doctrinal  position,  we 
append  the  views  of  two  men.  Ihressense  {7%e  Early  Years  of  ChriMianUy,  p.  25)  makes 
the  "  vocation' '  of  the  Church  to  be  th^t  of  "  illuminating  and  vivifying  the  world  " — 
'*  to  purify  itself  within,  and  to  extend  itself  without,  such  is  the  twofold  task  of  the 
Church,  and  the  ages  are  given  for  its  fulfilment."  Here  the  preconceived  idea  of  the 
conversion  of  the  world  through  the  Church  suggests  the  vocation  (comp  Prop.  175). 
Now  in  contrast,  we  give  Dr.  Fausset*s  {Com,  Dan.  7  :  11)  brief  comment:  '*  The  New 
Test,  views  the  present  son  or  age  of  the  world  as  essentiaUy  heathenish,  which  we 
cannot  love  without  forsaking  Christ  (Rom.  12  :  2  ;  1  Cor.  1  :  20,  and  2  :  6,  8,  and  3  :  18, 
and  7  :  31  ;  2  Cor.  4:4;  Gal.  1:4;  £ph.  2  :  2  ;  2  Tim.  4  :  10  ;  cf.  1  John  2  :  15,  17). 
The  object  of  Christianity  is  not  so  much  to  Christianize  the  present  world  as  to  save 
souls  out  of  it,  so  as  not  to  be  condemned  with  the  world  (1  Cor.  11  :  32),  but  to  rule 
with  Him  in  His  MiUennium  (Matt.  5:5;  Luke  12  :  32,  and  22  :  28-30  ;  Rom.  5  :  17  ;  1 
Cor.  6:2;  Rev.  1  :  6,  and  2  :  26-28,  and  3  :  21  and  20  :  4).  This  is  our  hope  ;  not  to 
reign  in  the  present  world  course  (1  Cor.  4  : 8  ;  2  Cor.  4  :  18  ;  PhiL  3  :  20  ;  Heb. 
13  :  14)."    Pressense's  view  is  inferential ;  Faosset's  is  directly  Scriptural. 
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Proposition  87.     TTie  postponement  of  the  Kingdom  is  the  Icey  to 
the  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  this  dispensation. 

So  important  is  this  fact  that  before  entering  into  a  direct  descrip- 
tion of  the  relation  that  the  church  sustains  to  this  dispensation 
and  to  the  Kingdom,  we  take  the  liberty  of  referring  the  reader  to 
what  has  been  proven  concerning  this  postponement,  Props.  58-68. 
If  our  position  is  correct  (and  we  deem  it,  as  the  early  church  did, 
impregnable)  then  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  many 
things  now  applied  by  divines  to  this  dispensation  have  no  retd- 
tion  whaiever  to  it. 

The  great  point  overlooked  by  many  theologians  is  this :  that  there  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  Christ  when  the  proclamation  of  a  Kingdom  near  at  hand  totally  ceasid,  as 
we  have  already  shown  ;  yea,  not  only  ceased  btit  gave  place  to  an  entirely  different  tone 
of  preaching,  viz.  :  the  postponement  of  that  Kingdom  to  the  Sec.  Advent  This,  of  ooniae, 
materially  aids,  as  our  entire  argument  indicates,  in  showing  why  the  present  ordering  is 
established  and  continued  to  the  Sec.  Coming.  Another  feature  forgotten  is  the  follow- 
ing :  that  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  Kingdom  without  going  back  to  the  Old 
Test,  idea  of  it,  which  conception  once  received  and  entertained  prevents  an  iznproper 
view  of  the  present  dispensation.  While  the  Old  Test,  idea  is  plain,  having  been  car- 
ried out  partially  in  an  outward,  external  Theocratic  manifestation,  yet  men,  to  evade  iti 
force,  contend  that  it  has  proven  a  faUure,  not  keeping  in  mind  (1)  that  the  failure  was 
not  in  God's  plan  but  in  man's  depravity,  and  (2)  that  Grod  is  providing  the  means,  as 
predicted,  for  the  uUimate  realization  of  His  Purpose,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  failux^^  in 
the  future  (comp.  e.g.  Prop.  201  and  202).  If,  as  Neander  and  others,  it  is  insisted  that 
God  originally  desired  such  an  outward  Theocratic  Kingdom,  but,  owing  to  man*8  per- 
versity, gave  up  its  prosecution  in  that  form,  and  so  modified  His  Plan  that  the  present 
dispensation  alone  gives  us  a  kind  of  spiritual  Theocratic  Kingdom  in  the  Chnrch,  then 
it  follows — (1)  that  God,  starting  out  with  the  intention  of  instituting  such  a  Kingdom, 
has  been  foiled  in  His  own  Plan  ;  (2)  that  the  perverseness  of  man  can  change  God*s 
purposes,  although  announced  under  oath  (as  to  certainty)  in  the  Davidic  covenant ;  (3) 
that  this  dispensation,  instituted  to  overrule  that  very  depravity  and  insure  the  future 
realization  of  God's  original  Plan,  which  in  no  shape  or  form  exhibits  the  previous  The- 
ocratic idea  (as  presented  in  its  initiatory  form  and  as  given  by  covenant),  most  be 
viewed  as  an  evidence  of  God's  changeableness  and  inability  to  carry  out  His  own  Pur- 
pose of  government. 

Obs.  1.  It  is  a  rule,  more  frequently  violated  than  observed,  that  for  a 
correct  understanding  of  Scripture  we  should  pay  attention  to  the  particu- 
lar dispensation  to  wiiich  portions  of  it  are  intended  to  applv.  Volumes, 
otherwise  containing  valuable  matter,  are  vitiated  by  brin^'ng  nearly  all 
Scripture  to  be  applicable  to  the  present  time,  or  dispensation.  The  di9' 
thictions  made  in  Holy  Writ  respecting  the  promises  and  blessings  are 
broken  down,  and  the  blessings,  en  masse,  are  heaped  upon  the  (Entile 
believers.  The  "dispensation  of  grace  to  the  Gentiles"  (Eph.  3:  2)  is 
fully  and  completely  identified  with  *'  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of 
times"  (Eph.  1  :  10),  and  the  result  is  an  interpretation  which  mingles  and 
interweaves  tJtat  which  Ood's  Purpose  separates.    The  definite  postpone- 
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ment  of  the  Eingdoniy  once  enterfcained,  preserves  us  from  this  free  and 
plastic  moulding  of  Scripture  to  suit  our  own  ideas  of  the  fitness  of 
things. 

Just  as  the  Old  Test,  points  ns  to  a  fnttire  coming  Messiah,  so  also  does  the  New ; 
jast  as  the  Old  directs  us  to  a  stUl  futnre  incoming  age  of  Messianic  blessedness,  so  also 
does  the  New.  Properly  to  discriminate  is  to  understand.  As  God  has  faUy  evidenced 
the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  pertaining  to  Jesns  in  the  past,  and— instead  of 
abrogating  such  a  continued  fidfilment  in  the  future  by  substituting  a  spiritual  one— 
thus  urges  us  to  Abrahamic  faith  respecting  the  unfulfilled,  we  receive,  with  gladness, 
this  distinctive  feature  of  the  New  Test,  (corroborated  by  the  Old),  and  unhesitatingly 
cleave  to  it  in  hope.  Men  too  often  interpret  Scripture  to  suit  their  own  ideas  of  what 
is  suitable.  When  tiie  Duke  of  Somerset  {Ch,  Theol.  and  Mod.  Skep.)  sarcastically  refers 
to  Paul's  allegory  :  **  After  all  this  confusion  of  types  the  allegory  fails,  as  commentators 
remark,  in  the  very  point  which  it  was  adduced  to  illustrate  ;  since,  according  to  Script- 
ure, the  Son  of  the  bondwoman  and  his  posterity  were  free  of  the  law,  whereas  Isaac's 
descendants — ^the  children  of  promise— became  the  slaves  of  the  law  ;"  and  then  in  ap- 
parent triumphant  triumph  asks,  *'  Are  Protestants  expected  to  receive  Paul's  allegories 
as  the  Word  of  God  ?" — we  answer,  Yes,  by  receiving  Paul's  own  statement  as  to  the  time 
of  fulfilment ;  not  locating  it  in  the  past  or  present,  but  in  the  glorious  future,  when  all 
the  children  of  promise  are  gathered  and  inherit. 

Obs.  2.  Among  the  things  which  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom 
effectually  removes,  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  Church  is  theprmn- 
ised  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  Admit  the  postponement,  and  it  will  be  tm- 
possible  to  make  the  chnrch,  as  present  constituted,  said  Kingdom.  For, 
if  postponed,  how  could  it  be  in  existence  ?  This  prevents  us  from  giving 
the  church  in  its  present  fighting  and  struggling  condition  those  exaggera- 
ted eulogistic  praises  which  only  pertain  to  it  m  the  dispensation  still 
future.  This  leads  us  carefully  to  discriminate  what  things  appertain  to 
past  dispensations,  what  to  the  present  dispensation,  what  to  the  church 
as  now  constituted,  what  to  the  church  as  she  shall  finally  be  manifested  in 
glory  with  the  King,  what  to  the  Kingdom  itself,  what  to  the  future  dis- 
pensation, and  what  to  the  eternal  ages.  The  wiporiayice  of  such  a  posi- 
tion cannot  be  too  highly  urged,  since  upon  it  largely  depend  the  views 
we  take  of  numerous  prophecies  and  promises. 

This  position  also  forbids  many  extravagances,  as  e.g.  the  Shakers  (Nordhoff*s  Com^ 
muniaiic  Soc,  p.  133),  dating  the  last  dispensation  from  the  establishment  of  their  church 
under  Mother  Lee,  calling  themselves  the**  Church  of  the  Last  DispensaiUmt**  or  that  of  the 
Swedenborgians,  Mormons,  etc.,  applying  to  their  rise,  society,  etc.,  promises  that  be- 
long to  a  still  future  dispensation.  These  utterly  ignore  both  covenant  and  postpone- 
ment, and  overlook  the  continued  design  of  this  dispensation  (comp.  Prop.  140,  etc.). 
These  extremes  are  only  an  outgrowth  of  conceptions,  with  which  the  Church  is  largely 
leavened,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown. 
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Pboposition  88.     The  Chwrck  is  then  a  preparatory  stage  for 
^is  Kingdom. 

This  follows  from  the  preceding,  for  the  church  then  resolves 
itself  into  an  association  of  believers  by  which  its  growth,  per- 
petuation, etc.,  is  insured  by  the  use  of  means  of  grace  connected 
with  such  an  organization,  and  by  the  care  and  oversight  extended 
to  it  by  its  Uving  Head.  It  is  preparatory^  because  its  office  is, 
under  divine  assistance,  to  gather  out  of  the  nations  the  elect.  La 
those  who  are  grafted  into  the  Jewish  Commonwealth,  who  shall, 
by  virtue  of  adoption  as  Abraham's  seed,  be  accounted  heirs  and 
inheritors  of  the  Kingdom  with  Abraham.  It  is  simply  calling  and 
preparing '*  ^Ae  heirs  of  promise,''^  the  ^^  h^rs  of  that  kingdom 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him." 

In  this  gathering  out  of  believers  to  form  this  elect  people — the  inheritors — is  faand 
the  ground  for  a  firm  belief  in  the  perpetaity  of  the  Church.  God's  purpose,  no  matter 
how  adverse  at  times  the  Church's  circumstances,  how  hostile  the  world,  how  corrupt 
her  mixed  condition,  etc.,  will  and  must  be  inevitably  carried  out.  The  number  t^ 
God  has  predetermined  will  be  secured,  so  that  His  Theocratio  Plan  may  be  realind  in 
power  and  glory. 

Obs.  1.  Discarding  the  simple  truth  of  the  Proposition^  eminent  men  of 
ability  have  arrayed  themselves  against  each  other,  contending  for  some 
favorite  church  theory,  manifestmg  an  amazing  variety  of  definitions, 
subtle  divisions,  imaginary  distinctions,  and  irrelevant  display  of  learning. 
This  has  resulted  mamlj  from  elevating  the  church  into  a  Kingdom  under 
the  mistake  that  this  dispensation  being  final,  and  the  prophecies  locating 
the  Messiah's  Kingdom  nere  on  earth,  the  church  must  of  necesmty  be  the 
predicted  Kingdom.  This  has  borne  its  fruit  in  the  way  indicated,  and 
also,  what  is  more  sad,  in  covering  up  the  covenant  promises  pertaining  to 
the  Kingdom,  in  spiritualizing  them  to  make  them  consistent  with  human 
opinions,  and  in  arraying  themselves  as  hostile  toward  the  preaching  of  the 
disciples  and  apostles,  until  at  the  present  dav,  with  here  and  there  a  few 
exceptions  in  all  denominations,  but  Utile  faith  is  exercised  (as  predicted), 
either  in  the  Pre-Millennial  Advent  of  the  King,  or  in  the  future  establish- 
ment of  His  Kingdom,  as  cove?ianted,  here  on  earth. 

Obs.  2.  If  we  are  wrong  in  this,  and  other  Propositions  linked  with  it, 
it  can  be  easily  decided  against  us  by  producing  a  passage  where  the  church 
is  directly  called  a  Kingdom.  A  due  examination  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
710  such  Scripture  can  be  found.  Such  a  vital,  foundation  doctrine  is  in- 
ferred ;  and  the  influence  comes  the  more  naturally,  since,  overlooking 
the  postponement,  and  regarding  the  preparatory  stage  of  the  church  in  a 
light  different  from  that  which  tne  covenant  throws  upon  it,  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  a  Kingdom  being  preached  as  once  nigh,  must  have  come. 
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Andy  08  a  literal  Kingdom,  such  as  coTenant  and  prophecy  describe,  did 
not  come,  it  was  supposed  that  the  church  then  must  be  it.  The  Origenis- 
tic  interpretation,  so  destructive  to  early  Millenarianism,  appeared  as  the 
patron  and  champion  of  this  inference,  until  under  its  wide-spread  influ- 
ence, the  inference  was  changed  into  a  supposed  axiomatic  truth.  Being 
also  in  the  line  of  ambition,  etc.,  it  was  tenaciously  held  bj  all  who  were 
favorable  to  hierarchical  tendencies,  and  any  who  rejected  it  as  inference 
and  assumption  were  regarded  as  heretics.  Indeed  even  now,  it  is  so  deeply 
imbedded  in  reli^ous  belief  and  system,  that  to  call  it  by  its  true  name,  a 
fnere  inference,  is  to  excite  prejudice,  bitterness  and  wrath  in  the  hearts  of 
some  mio  profess  to  love  the  truth  for  the  truth's  sake. 

Obs,  3.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  result  just  mentioned  should 
follow,  for  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  covenanted  Kingdom  is  something 
different  from  the  church  ;  that  the  Kingdom  is  held  in  postponement 
until  a  certain  predetermined  number  of  elect  are  gathered ;  that  the 
church  is  appointed  to  gather  and  cherish  these  elect,  and  hence  i&  prepar- 
atory in  its  action,  then  this  view  of  the  Kingdom,  showing  that  the 
church's  relation  to  this  Kingdom  is  a  subordinate  and  preparatory  one^ 
prepares  us  to  appreciate  the  claims  of  Popery,  Paseyism,  hierarchical 
tendencies,  nationalizing  churches,  and  a  host  of  similar  exclusive  demands 
put  on  faith  and  practice,  all  of  which  are  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  church  is  not  preparatory  to  the  predicted  Kingdom,  but  is  in  truth  the 
covenanted  Kingdom  itself.  Our  doctrine  is  too  htwiiliating  for  such,  and 
therefore  fails  of  acceptance. 

The  Chnrch-Eingdom  idea  is  deeply  rooted  in  prevailing  Theology  and  Literature.  It 
is  a  notion  long  held  in  veneration,  embellished  by  eloquence  and  poetry,  supported  by 
philosophy,  strengthened  by  policy,  power,  and  age,  enriched  by  the  cumulative  reason 
of  many  centuries,  and  the  mistaken  concessions  of  piety.  Ideas  consecrated  and 
cemented  by  the  expressed  opinions,  attachments,  and  submission  of  men  of  ability  and 
learning  are  not  to  to  be  eraidicated,  saving  by  a  higher  hand,  when  fulfilling  His  own 
counsels  and  covenanted  promises.  It  will  require  the  secret  stage  of  the  Sec.  Advent 
with  its  momentous  results,  and  the  incoming  Antichrist  with  his  persecution  of  the 
Church,  before  this  notion — so  fruitful  in  causing  unbelief — wiU  be  discarded  by  the 
Church. 

Obs,  4.  As  stated,  it  is  owing  to  the  view  taken  of  this  Kingdom,  that 
such  widely  antagonistic  notions  are  published  respecting  the  church.  One 
writer,  e.g.  accepting  of  the  prophecies  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  and 
applying  them  to  the  church  as  now  constituted,  emphatically  declares 
that  the  Mission  of  the  church  is  a  failure.  This  is  announced  by  a  host 
of  writers,  and  is  hailed  with  delight  by  multitudes  with  the  addition,  that 
hence  prophecy  (inspiration)  is  found  unreliable.  Another  writer,  receiv- 
ing the  same  predictions  as  also  declarative  of  the  church's  jiresent  posi- 
tion, endeavors  to  meet  the  requirements  of  prophecy  by  exaggeratina  the 
church's  progress,  etc.  One  author,  seeing  a  non-fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
places  Christianity  on  a  level  with  other  religions,  predicting  its  mergence 
into  a  universal  religion  adapted  to  meet  the  longings  of  the  prophets. 
Still  another  writer  receives  the  same  predictions  as  illustrative  of  the 
church's  Kingdom  state,  and  to  establish  this  point,  proceeds  to  fasten  on 
the  obvious  grammatical  sense  another  and  widely  differing  one  to  make 
prophecy  and  history  correspond.  While  another  accepts  of  the  predic- 
tions in  their  plain  grammatical  sense,  finds  in  them  tue  true  Mission  of 
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the  church  which  is  nofailurSy  locates  their  fulfilment  as  a  comparison  of 
Scripture  indicates,  needs  no  immoderate  exaltation  to  make  cnarch  and 
prophecy  tally,  sees  in  their  non-fulfilment  ^w  reason  for  invidious  com- 
parisons, and  forces  upon  them  710  sense  that  would  be  discarded  by  the 
universal  laws  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  This,  to  the  student,  indicates 
what  influence  is  exerted  upon  our  theological  opinions  by  our  views  of  the 
church.  This  only  points  out  a  few  diverging  lines,  others  will  be  pre- 
sented as  we  proceed. 

Obs,  5.  The  Romanist  and  the  Protestant  have  made  the  question  of  the 
church  a  battle-field,  in  which  many  a  past  strife  is  noted  by  history. 
The  Romanist  making  the  church  the  Kingdom  of  God  (called  in  the  Dog. 
Decrees  of  the  recent  Council  '^  the  Kingdom  of  Christ")  set  up  here  under 
a  specific  form  of  government,  held  that  by  becoming  obedient  to  that 
church  the  soul  alone  was  brought  to  Christ,  so  that  the  Kingdom  was  tiie 
power  that  led  to  Christ,  etc.  The  Protestant,  who  accepted  of  the 
Romanist  idea  of  such  a  Kingdom,  held  that  by  faith,  in  and  obedience  to, 
Christ  the  soul  was  made  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  The  former 
made  the  church  as  a  Kingdom  a  condition  of  salvation,  the  latter,  a 
means  of  preservation  and  development  to  the  saved.  But  both  in  one 
form  or  other,  forced  both  by  Scripture  and  the  actual  condition  of  the 
church,  made  this  church  or  Kingdom  a  preparatory  stage  for  another 
and  higher  Kingdom  still  in  the  future.  A  sing[ular  feature  in  the  contro- 
versy is  this  :  that  both  parties  agreed  in  making  this  Church  the  King- 
dom of  Christ  either  as  Son  of  Man,  or  as  Son  of  God,  or  both  united,  and 
the  higher  Kingdom  in  the  future  at  the  end  of  the  age,  they  made, 
against  express  Scriptures^  to  be  exclusively  the  Kingdom  of  the  Father  or 
of  the  Divine.  To  the  latter  view,  the  student  will  find  but  few  excep- 
tions. 

Obs.  6.  Many,  impelled  by  the  idea  that  if  the  church  is  a  Kingdom 
there  ought,  of  necessity,  to  be  a  unity ^  have  sought  for  this  in  various  wa^ 
— in  an  outward  union  of  believers,  in  an  exact  agreement  of  doctrine,  m 
some  form  of  church  government,  etc.  Whereas,  if  they  had  retained 
the  belief  of  the  earliest  age  respecting  the  church,  they  would  have  seen 
that  the  uniformity  they  sought  after  is  ^wt  a  prerequisite.  Diversity,  as 
seen  in  the  Apostolic  Churches  by  contrasting  the  Jewish  and  Gentife,  is 
not  opposed  to  the  Scriptural  idea  of  the  church.  For,  not  being  regard- 
ed as  a  Kingdom  but  as  a  preparatory  stage  for  the  Kingdom,  some  lati- 
tude was  allowed  in  its  external  manifestation  and  even  in  non-essential 
doctrine  and  practice  (see  e.g.  decision  of  Council  at  Jerusalem,  Acts  15  :  19, 
28)  while  unity  was  based  on  fellowship  with  Christ  and  consequent  adop- 
tion as  Abraham's  seed. 

Obs.  7.  It  is  our  deep  conviction  that  the  word  ekklesia^  translated 
church,  was  designedly  chosen  to  express  what  the  church  really  mean& 
Let  the  reader  notice  how  we  have  shown  that  to  raise  up  a  seed  unto 
Abraham  certain  elect,  those  of  like  faith  unto  Abraham,  are  chosen  out  of 
the  nations.  The  word  therefore,  ek  out  of,  and  kaleo  I  call,  denotes  io 
call  out  of  and  hence  means  precisely  what  the  Apostles  in  Council,  Acts 
15  :  14,  denominated  its  object  to  be,  viz.  :    to  call  out  from  among  fht 
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nations  a  people,  etc.  Why  was  the  word  rendered  chnrch  chosen  in 
place  of  the  more  familiar  one  synagogue,  unless  it  be  that  the  former  more 
explicitly  expresses  the  idea  mtended?  (Vide  Prop.  175^  and  Oomp. 
Hagenbach's  His.  Doc,  vol.  1,  p.  194.) 
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Proposition  89.     Christ  in  vieio  of  this  future  Kingdom^  s^is- 
tains  a  peculiar  rdoMoiiship  to  the  Church. 

Christ,  now,  in  virtue  of  His  divine  nature,  has  absolute  control 
over  all  nations,  over  the  church,  etc.,  but  He  only  exerts  that 
Sovereignty  (Props.  79  and  80)  as  God  in  Providence,  etc.,  not  as 
the  Son  of  Man  (e.g.  Props.  81-83],  David's  Son,  in  His  humaa 
nature.  That  nature  is  also  highly,  immeasurably  exalted  because 
of  its  union  with  the  Divine,  and  of  its  being  intended  for  the 
coming  visible  Theocratic  Government  to  be  (Prop.  200)  the  Repre- 
sentative Ruler  of  God.  This  Rulership  now  belongs  to  David's 
Son,  is  His  both  by  right  of  covenanted  birth  and  obedience,  but  is 
not  yet  realized  and  will  not  be  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom.  For,  we  have  no  distinctive  announcement  of  its  actual 
participation  in  reigniuff  as  covenanted  until  the  Second  Advent^  at 
which  time  it  is  plainly  and  specifically  stated  that  He  i^eigos  not 
merely  as  the  Son  of  God,  but  really  and  truly  as  the  Son  of  Man. 

Ohs.  1.  Indeed,  if  we  refer  to  the  covenant,  this  must  be  the  case,  for  the 
Kingdom  directly  covenanted  to  David's  Son  is  iiot  a  reign  over  other 
worlds,  over  the  universe,  or  over  the  church  as  a  church — is  not  even  a 
reiffn  in  the  third  heaven,  or  some  place  outside  of  this  earth — but  is 
pomtedly  stated  to  be  a  reign  over  David^s  Kingdom^  which  is  extended 
to  embrace  the  whole  earth.  To  say  then,  whatever  may  be  the  honored 
position  of  Jesus  in  heaven,  that  ne  now  is  reigning  in  the  covenanted^ 
predicted  Kingdom  of  promise,  is  directly  opposed  to  God's  oath-bound  cove- 
nant. This  ^ves  us  tlien  the  proper  idea  of  Christ's  relationship  to  the 
church.  As  I)ivine,  One  with  the  Father,  the  church  is  under  His  care 
and  protection  ;  as  Son  of  Man  He  sustains  a  Headship  over  the  church  ; 
as  the  future  revealed  King,  His  interest  in  the  church  is  deep  and  abiding. 

Obs.  2.  To  avoid  misconception,  and  the  charge  of  lowering  Christ's 
dignity  or  position,  it  may  be  in  place  to  repeat  that  we  most  cordially 
receive  and  hold  to  what  is  said  concerning  Christ  in  Eph.  1  :2Q~23,  and 
other  passages.  But  with  the  aid  of  a  comparison  of  Scripture,  we  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  manjr  arrive  at,  as  e.g.  in  Eph.  1  :  20-23,  that  the 
authority  vested  in  Him  is  now  in  all  respects  exercised.  We  hold,  that 
so  far  as  its  actual  exercise  and  realization  is  concerned,  part  of  it  must  be 
regskvdei  prospectively,  as  seen  e.g.  by  verse  22  compared  with  Heb.  2  :8, 
i.e.  that  part  referring  to  the  Davidic  covenanted  Kingdom,  in  the  world  to 
come.     (Comp.  Alford,  Steir,  Meyer,  etc.) 

Obs,  3.  The  Headship  of  Christ  over  the  church  refers  not  so  much,  as 
is  supposed,  to  Rulership  over  the  church  as  to  His  being  the  Chief  or  Head 
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of  Balers,  i.e.  that  the  chnrch  is  in  some  pecnliar;  and  distinctive  manner 
associated  with  Him.  What  this  is,  will  appear  under  the  Props.  (154  and 
156)  relating  to  the  reign  and  priesthood  of  tlie  saints.  Christ  Himself 
intimates  this  distinction  when  lie  calls  faithful  believers  ^'  brethren'^  and 
not  ^^ servants.'*  The  church  is  represented  as  Christ's  body,  simply 
because  that  body  are  '^  co-heirs/'  joint  inheritors  with  Him  in  the  King- 
dom, and  therefore  they  are  purposely  never  called  '*  the  subjects  of  the 
Kingdom'^ — a  phrase  coined  by  man  and  contradictory  to  both  the  honor 
and  position  oi  the  body,  which  takes  a  much  higher  rank.  It  is  incon- 
sistent, to  say  the  least,  to  call  ^^  inheritors"  of  a  Kingdom,  the  subjects 
of  it.'  Individual  subjection  or  allegiance  does  not  constitute  a  Kingdom, 
lacking  as  it. does  the  essentials  of  a  Kingdom,  such  as  are  promised. 
Jesus  is  called,  and  by  right,  and  in  the  covenanted  manner,  is,  '*  the 
King  of  the  Jews,'*  "  King  of  Nations,*^  **  King  of  the  World,**  but  is  never 
called  '*  the  King  of  the  Church.**  The  nearest  approach  to  the  latter  is 
found  in  our  English  version  Eev.  15  : 3,  where  He  is  called  "  King  of  the 
Saints,**  but  this  is  opposed  by  some  of  the  earliest  of  the  HSS.  (as  e.g.  the 
Sinaitic  and  Alexandrine)  and  various  versions,  so  that  it  is  rendered 
''  King  of  the  Nations,**  "  King  of  the  Worlds,*^  **  King  of  the  Ages,**  and 
in  the  Greek  texts  in  general  use,  it  is  given  *'  King  of  t  negations**  (comp. 
Lange,  Alford,  etc.,  loci  Tischendorf's  N.  T.  etc.),  which  is  more  in 
accord  with  the  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  Word.  The  saints,  elected 
to  be  associated  with  Christ  in  Bulership,  are  indeed  subordinated  to  Christ. 
He  is  the  Head,  the  Chief,  and  they  bein^  also  kings  with  Him,  it  is  right- 
fully His  title  to  be  styled  ^\Ki7ig  of  Kings,**  seeing  that  the  latter  are 
inferior  to  Him,  but  while  subordinate,  their  rank,  etc.,  elevates  them  as 
brethren  and  Joint  rulers  above  that  of  mere  subjects  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  Word.  They  are  truly  subjects' in  one  sense  only,  viz.  :  in  the  one 
given,  e.g.  1  Cor,  11  : 3. 

'  The  reader  will  of  coarse  discriminate  here  :  the  Church  is  subject  (Eph.  5  :  24,  etc.) 
to  Christ,  and  this,  ^l  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is  indispensable,  but  this  subjection 
is  preparatory  to  the  future  glorification  and  exaltation  of  the  Church,  for  'when  allied 
with  Him  in  glory,  this  subjection  is  swallowed  up  in  joint  nUership,  etc.  with  Christ, 
though  still  subordinate,  as  David's  Son  is  to  the  Father  ;  and  hence  our  argument  merely 
is,  that  believers,  in  view  of  their  future  position,  are  never  called  *'  the  subjects  of  the 
Kingdom,"  ichich  is  opposed  to  their  being  '*  kings  and  priests  reigning  with  Christ*'  in  the 
Kingdom.  Believers  are  "  heirs^**  and  not  the  subjects  of  the  covenanted  Kingdom.  Ori- 
gen  (Ag.  Cdstts,  B.  4,  ch.  10)  refers  **  the  Kingdom  of  Qod,"  as  **  reserved  for  those  who 
are  worthy  of  becoming  t^  avbjeds  /*  we  prefer  the  Scriptural  phraseology,  if  it  were 
only  to  remind  us  of  future  exaltation  and  glury. 

Obs.  4.  The  Kingship  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  David's  Son,  the  Theocratic 
Ruler,  is  to  be  manifested  in  a  period  of  time,  called  bv  way  of  pre-emi- 
nence **  the  day  of  the  Lord,**  ^^the  day  of  Jesus  Christ,*  etc.  This  will, 
under  Prop.  138,*be  shown  to  be  still  future,  dating  from  the  time  of  His 
Second  Aavent.  The  covenant  promises,  if  actually  fulfilled,  require  this  ; 
and  hence  until  their  realization,  the  church  occupies  the  position  of 
waiting  (e.g.  1  Pet.  1  :  7,  13)  for  this  Revelation  of  Jesus  as  King.  Dur- 
ing this  expectation  all  things  are  working  in  behalf  of  the  election,  the 
contemplated  ^^thering,  the  manifestation  of  the  Sons  of  God.  The  Head 
is  preparing  tne  members,  by  the  bestowal  of  blessed  privileges,  sacred 
ordinance?,  rich  experience,  and  His  own  ever-abiding  Presence,  for  th& 
coming  exaltation  of  the  Kingdom.     Communion  witn  Christ  and  with 
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each  other  necessitates  a  churchly  arrangetnent^  bo  that  the  requisite  eleet 
may  be  taken  out  from  among  the  nations  to  place  the  fatare  Theocratic 
Kingdom  on  an  immovable  basis. 

Ab  simply  iUostrative  of  the  oondosions  adopted  against  as.  we  refer  to  a  writer  ia 
the  Princeton  Review  (Ap.,  1851,  p.  196),  who  endeavors  to  prove  that  **  the  Church  is 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,*'  in  view  of  a  spiritual  reign  in  the  heart  and  the 
Headship  of  Jesos.  Bat  aside  from  the  nameroos  considerations  hereafter  presented  bj 
as  against  the  theory,  we  may  weU  ask,  whether  sach  an  aUeged  Kingdom  is  a  resloraik^ 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  withdrawn  from  the  Jewish  nation  on  accoant  of  their  sinfnl- 
ness.  Is  there  a  single  mark  by  which  an  identificatioh  can  be  made  oat,  when  we  an 
assured  by  God  Himself  that  the  eame  Kingdom  (Theocracy)  overthrown  is  the  identkal 
Kingdom  re-established  ?  To  resort,  by  way  of  apology  and  explanations,  to  types  and 
spiritaalizing.  is  to  declare  that  God's  words,  sworn  to,  mean  one  thing  in  the  plain 
grammatical  sense,  bat  are  to  be  anderstood  in  a  sense  which  men  add  to  it  to  aooomnio- 
date  their  respective  Kingdom  theories. 

Obs.  5.  In  this  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  specifically  promised  to 
the  Son  of  Man,  we  do  not,  by  any  means,  detract  from  that  power  which 
is  given  to  Jesus,  or  deny  that  to  His  will  all  things  are  subject.  The 
question  to  be  answered  is,  does  He  now  exercise  that  power  and  make 
manifest  that  subjection  in  the  covefuitited  Kingdom  ?  The  reply  comes 
unhesitatingly,  that  we  see  no  such  Kingdom  yet  established  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  covenant  and  prophecy,  if  the  latter  are  received  in 
their  plain  grammatical  sense.  Indeed,  our  opponents  concede  to  us  that 
so  far  as  the  church  itself  is  concerned,  that  power  is  held  in  abeyance  and 
its  manifestation  delayed,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  existence  of  tares  mingled 
with  the  wheat,  of  different  forms  of  evil,  of  kingdoms  opposed  to  His  will, 
etc.  This  conception,  in  the  light  of  the  covenant,  the  preaching  of  Jesos, 
the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  etc.,  we  apply  to  tne  church  so  far  as 
the  Theocratic-Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  are  concerned,  showing  that 
the  former  cannot  with  any  consistency  be  substituted  for  the  latter. 

Obs.  6.  Overlooking  the  design  of  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Church,  viz.  :  to  raise  up  a  seed  unto  Abraham  by  gathering  out  of  the 
nations  a  people  for  His  name,  until  the  throne  and  Kingdom,  now  deso- 
latSy  shall  oe  restored  to  its  covenanted  position,  has  led  to  some  remarkable 
features  in  philosophizing.  Deeming  the  church  a  Kingdom,  and  seeing 
how  little  in  its  external  history  it  exhibited  the  ideas  we  attach  to  a  King- 
dom, some  eminent  writers  have  presented  us  with  a  kind  of  Christianized 
pantheism,  which  endeavors  to  make  out  a  systematic  organic  development 
by  asserting  a  continuation  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  believers  through  the  church,  thus  elevating^ the  latter  into  a 
Kingdom.  To  make  out  such  an  organic  historjr,  the  rapacy  and  a  host 
of  outgrowths  are  embraced,  as  in  the  main  legitimate  results  of  Chris- 
tianity itself,  etc.     If  a  spiritual  interpretation  does  not  suffice,  a  my8ti<^ 


velopment  of  the  Divine  essence  in  man."  The  trouble  is,  that  this  drag- 
net draws  too  much  weight  for  the  strength  of  its  meshes.  When  com- 
pared with  the  simplicity  of  the  covenant,  with  the  history  of  belieyers  and 
of  the  church,  with  the  union  and  fellowship  as  presented  by  the  Word, 
it  is  merely  man's  hypothesis.    Its  refutation  has  preceded,  ana  will  follow. 
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Thus  6.g.  Rev.  S.  Miller,  advocating  Dr.  Nevin's  theoiy,  in  his  Meroersburg  and  Mod. 
Theology,  p.  41,  etc.,  forms  a  Kingdom,  embracing  the  diyine-hnman  life,  dirawn  from 
Ghriat,  which  he  designates  a  '*  nevo  Kingdom,**  not  in  the  sense  of  renewed,  bat  entirely 
new.  This  Kingdom,  according  to  his  view,  was  only  inaugurated  by  the  divine-human 
life  of  Josus,  and  is  entered  by  the  person  who  partakes  of  the  divine-human  nature  of 
the  Christ.  This  mystical  conception  is,  as  our  line  of  argument  conclusively  shows, 
utterly  opposed  by  covenant,  prophecy,  the  preaching  of  John,  Jesus,  the  disciples,  and 
apostles,  etc.  The  Word  always  speaks  of  this  Kingdom  as  something  visibly,  externally 
manifested  in  the  form  covenanted.  Even  if  we  were  to  adopt  Miller's  notion  that  the. 
Church  is  an  organism  starting  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  being  '*  a  continuation  of  the 
Incarnation' '  by  the  imparting  of  the  numanity  or  life  in  Jesus,  it  would  not  follow  that 
it  is  the  covenanted,  predicted  Kingdom.  In  a  conversation  with  him  (for  he  was  an 
honored  uncle  of  mine)  on  this  point,  he  said  he  might  receive  Chiliasm  and  still  retain 
his  view,  on  the  ground  that  this  was  preparatory,  or  as  a  stage  in  his  development 
theory.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  made  Chiliasm  a  study  (with  what  result  the 
writer  does  not  know),  being  deeply  impressed  by  the  historical  argument  in  its  favor. 
One  remark  of  his  deeply  impressed  the  writer,  viz.  :  that  Eschatology  had  not  received 
the  attention  that  it  deserved,  in  view  of  the  end  contemplated  by  Redemption,  for,  evi- 
dently, the  prevailing  views  were  defective,  lacking  Scriptural  unity. 
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Proposition  90.    Members  of  the  Churchy  wlw  are  faithful^  are 
promised  this  Kingdom. 

There  is  only  one  kingdom,  Prop.  35,  etc.  Saints  who  become 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  are  to  receive,  inherit  this  kingdom  of 
promise,  1  Thess.  2  :  12 ;  2  Thess.  1  :  6  ;  2  Pet.  1  :  11 ;  Matt.  26 : 
34,  etc.  The  Kingdom  preached  by  the  Baptist,  Jesus,  and  the 
disciples  continues  to  be  proclaimed,  Acts  8  :  12  ;  14  :  22  ;  20  :  25 ; 
28  :  31,  etc.,  and  believers  become  "  heirs'"^  of  it,  Jam.  2  :  6.  The 
vrtcked  shall  Twt  inherit  it,  1  Cor.  6  :  9.  The  apostles  represent 
themselves  and  co-laborers  as  working  for  it  still  future,  CoL 
4  :  11 ;  2  Thess.  1:6;  2  Tim.  4  :  18  ;  Heb.  12  :  28,  etc. 

Ohs.  1.  This  Proposition  is  only  intoDded  to  specify  one  of  the  results 
arising  from  precedmg  Propositions  ;  and  it  is  decidedly  corroborative  of 
oar  argument  that  the  Scriptures  employ  language  to  indicate  the  futurity 
of  the  Kingdom.  If  the  cnurch  is  the  Kingdom,  and  believers  are  now 
in  it,  why  designate  them  *'  Acms,"  etc.,  of  a  Kingdom?  If  the  future 
Kingdom,  as  Theologians  so  confidently  assert,  is  only  a  continuation  of 
such  a  Kingdom,  why  employ  then  the  specific  language  of  inlieriting  a 
Kingdom  still  future,  if  that  is  only  a  prolongation^  etc.,  of  this  one,  and 
the  mheriting  has  already  commenced  f  If  believers  already  by  entering 
the  church,  enter  into  the  promised  Kingdom  of  God,  and  if  this  Kingdom 
is  merged  into  a  future  one,  it  would  bo  somewhat  inconsistent  to  urge 
them  to  strive  for  that  which  they  already  possess  ;  or,  at  least,  the  lan- 
guage ought  to  bo  so  changed  that  they  are  urged  to  retain  their  hold  upon 
a  present  Kingdom  lest  they  forfeit  the  future  prolonged  one. 

The  early  Chnrch  view  is  content,  and  so  are  we,  to  receive  the  language  nnchanged 
an  confirmatory  of  oar  doctrine,  so  that,  as  Clement  (sec.  Epis.)*  it  exhorts  all  that  **  aU 
may  attain  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  asserting  that  in  the  future  *'  toe  skail  enter  into  Bis 
Kingdom,  and  shall  receive  the  promises."  But  such  is  not  the  teaching  of  monkish  the- 
ology, Roman  GathoUc,  and  even  in  much  of  Protestant,  Divinity,  which  declares  that 
being  already  in  the  Kingdom  you  shaU  obtain  the  continued  Kingdom.  The  inoon- 
gmity.  to  say  the  least,  of  representing  **  heirs"  <ts  already  possessing  the  Kingdom  is 
scarcely  noticed,  and  even  the  appointed  time  of  inheriting,  specifically  locaUd  at  the  Sec 
Advent,  is  ignored.  This  only  shows  how  prejadice  can  refuse  to  receive  the  plainest  state- 
ments of  the  Word.  Believers  are  not  in  this  Kingdom,  but  '*  coiled  nnto**  it  (1  Thessw 
2  :  12  ;  2  Thess.  1  :  5,  etc.)  ;  the  passages  which  are  supposed  to  teach  the  contrary  wiU 
be  noticed  in  detail  under  following  Propositions.  For  the  present,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  Bible  is  not  contradictory,  and  the  few  places  which  are  alleged  to  be  con- 
tradictory must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  explained  by  the  general  analogy  on  the 
subject.  Oosterzee  {Ch.  Dogmatics,  vol.  1,  p.  67,  and  vol.  2,  p.  696)  introduces  a  division, 
"  Of  the  Church,  or  the  Training  School  of  the  Kingdom. "  The  idea  of  a  training  school 
is  excellent,  suggested  both  by  Scripture  and  experience,  but  to  make  the  notion  stiU 
more  distinctive  and  Scriptuial,  we  suggest  "  the  Training  School /or  the  Kingdom,** 
which  is  one  of  the  objects  intended  by  the  Church. 
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Obs,  2.  Makinff  the  churcli  the  promised  Kingdom,  and  believers  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  has  logically  led  some  of  our  opponents  (not  all,  for  many 
recoil  from  it  in  y\QVf  both  of  experience  and  the  sad  history  of  the 
church),  to  proclaim,  that  the  promises  relating  to  the  rei^n  of  the  saints 
are  now  also  fulfilling.  We  leave  one  of  the  earliest^ve  his  view.  Thus, 
e.g.  Augustine  (CiYy  of  Ood,  B.  20.  s.  9)  says  :  *'  The  church  could  not 
now  be  called  His  Kingdom,  or  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  unless  His  saints 
were  even  7iow  reignhig  with  Him  ;"  and  endeavors  to  make  out  such  an 
existing  Kingdom  by  showing  that  the  saints  now  reign,  summing  up  : 
'^  in  fine,  they  rei^  with  Him  who  are  so  in  His  Kingdom  that  thev  theni- 
ftelves  are  His  Kingdojn.^^  Leaving  the  reign  of  the  saints  for  a  distinct 
Proposition  (154)  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  earlier  Fathers  distinctly 
oppose  Augustine  in  his  wholesale  and  mixed  interpretation.  Thus  e.g. 
Barnabas  (Epis.  ch.  6)  declares,  that  saints  do  not  rule  now ;  and 
speaking  of  the  promised  dominion  adds  :  "  Wo  ought  to  perceive  that  to 
govern  implies  authority,  so  that  one  should  command  and  rule.  If  there- 
fore, this  does  not  exist  at  present,  yet  still  He  has  promised  it  to  us. 
Wlien  9  When  we  ourselves  also  have  been  made  perfect  {so  as)  to  become 
heirs  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,^^ 

This  notion  that  saints  now  possess  the  Kingdom,  now  haye  dominion,  eto.,  has 
wrought  great  mischief,  as  Eccl.  History  attests,  not  only  in  hierarchical  tendencies,  in 
perverted  and  extravagant  claims  of  authority,  but  also  in  fanaticism,  as  e.g.  Anabap- 
tists, Mormons,  Hackett,  the  Prophet  who  was  proclaimed  (July  16th,  159*2)  *'  the  sole 
Monarch  of  Europe, "  and  many  others.  Our  doctrine  closes  the  door  against  all  such 
claims  and  vagaries.  The  reign  of  the  saints,  as  delineated  in  the  outlines  of  the  Divine 
Purpose,  confirms  our  position. 

Obs.  3.  Only  believers  arc  promised  this  Kingdom.  Faith  and  its  fruits 
are  essential  to  its  inheritance.  This  is  pointedly  declared  in  Scripture,  as 
e.g.  Gal.  5  :  21  ;  Eph.  5  :  5,  etc.  If  the  Jews  were  accounted  unworthy 
because  of  lack  of  faith,  etc.,  to  receive  this  Kingdom — if  they  were  re- 
jected and  a  seed  must  be  raised  up  unto  Abraham,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  it  will  be,  it  must  be,  '*  a  righteous  seed.^^  This  becomes  the  more 
necessary  in  view  of  the  position  that  this  seed  is  to  occupy  in  the  Coming 
Kingdom,  viz.  :  that  of  co-rulers  with  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore  the  Word 
assures  us  that  even  out  of  **  the  majiy^^  but  ^^  few^^  will  be  chosen,  and 
those  only  because  they  are  believing  and  faithful. 

In  opposition  to  Holy  Writ  we  have  the  theories  of  man.  Thus  e.g.  Kingsley  {ikrs.  on 
Is'at.  Subjects,  1  Ser.,  p.  14)  makes  man  by  nature  a  member  of  Christ  and  inheritor  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven.  He  so  secularizes  the  Church,  caUing  it  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  of 
heaven,  etc.,  that  the  world  is  the  Church  and  the  Church  the  world,  including  aU  men, 
but  speciaUy  manifested  as  a  Kingdom  when  recognizing  its  relation  to  God.  Some 
Amer.  Universalists  entertain  very  much  the  same  view,  so  that  all  men  belong  to  it  by 
right,  and  wiU  ultimately  be  identified  with  it ;  now  the  Kingdom,  however,  is  only  ex- 
hibited in  and  through  those  who  acknowledge  the  truth,  etc.  The  same  idea  is  given 
to  us  by  Prof.  Seeley,  author  of  Eece  Homo  (p.  339)  when  making  the  Church  a  Kingdom, 
be  says  that  it  is  such  because  '  *  based  upon  a  btood-rdationship,  the  most  comprehensive 
of  aU,  the  kindred  of  every  human  being  to  every  other."*    This  notion  is  paraded  by 

*  This  idea  of  blood-relationship  reminds  one  of  what  Bungener  (Tke  Preacher  and  ths 
King,  p.  206)  states  of  a  certain  La  Tremouville,  who,  in  his  pride  of  birth,  his  arrogant 
dependence  on  blood-relationship,  declared  :  "  Grod  would  look  twice  before  He  damned 
me.*'  Many,  who  make  no  such  daim,  still  feel  themselves  good  enough  for  God's  King- 
dom, without  any  heart  and  life  preparation,  not  realizing  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons. 
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the  Free  Religionists,  Hxunanitariaxts,  etc.,  and  is  coTertly  stated  by  some  who  desiie  to 
be  regarded  as  orthodox.  Snch  opinions,  however,  are  flatly  corUradieted  by  the  Word  of 
God,  not  only  in  the  distinction  made  between  the  righteons  and  wicked,  bnt  by  Uuii 
feature  which  onr  entire  argument  enforces,  viz.  :  that  ''^ ISalvaiion  is  of  the  Jews,**  not 
because  it  originated  or  was  at  one  time  identified  with  them,  but  because  it  pertains,  6y 
covenant  rddtioTi,  to  them.  To  them  the  promises  were  given,  not  to  al!  mea ;  and  Oe 
only  way  to  obtain  the  promises  wUh  them  is  to  be  engrqfled  into  the  true  olive  tree.  Nov 
idl  are  invited  to  become  the  seed  of  Abraham,  but  comparatively /eio  accept  of  the  ienns 
of  adoption.  Instead  of  being  related  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  nature,  by  a  common 
humanity,  by  the  assumption  of  our  nature  by  Christ,  we  must  by  the  obedienee  of  faiik 
present  ourselves  in  the  line  of  the  covenanted,  chosen  people  ;  and  when,  in  the'pre- 
dieted  time,  God  shall  restore  that  chosen  people  to  its  forfeited  position,  (he  engrafted 
ones  inherit  the  Kingdom  with  the  Son  of  man. 

Obs.  4.  In  Matt.  16  :  18^  19  Jesns  seems  to  distingnish  between  the 
church  and  the  Kingdom  by  placing  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  in  opposition 
to  ity  enforcing  the  idea  that  the  church  leads  to,  or  is  appointed  as  a 
means  to  attain  unto,  the  Kingdom.  The  church  is  founded  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  are  (Prop.  64)  committed  to  it,  so  that 
through  its  instrumentality  believing  members  may  finally  inherit  the 
Kingdom.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  select  from  our  opponents  a 
multitude  of  writers  who  indorse  this  view,  that  in  this  passage  the  church 
leads  to  the  Kingdom,  but  in  correspondence  with  their  theory  make  the 
Kingdom  one  in  the  third  heaven  and  not  one  on  the  earth.  Others 
include  in  the  expression  both  the  church  and  the  third  heaven,  while 
others  confine  it  exclusively  to  the  church.  Its  true  meaning  must  be 
sought  for  in  other  passages,  as  in  the  covenant  and  specific  announce- 
ments of  the  Kingdom. 

Obs,  5.  The  passage  Matt  8  :  11,  12,  when  ^*  many  shall  come  from  ike 
east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham^  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  but  the  children  of  the  Kingdom  shall  be  cast  oui,^' 
etc.,  not  only  confirms  (1)  the  Proposition  ;  (2)  the  election  of  the  Jewish 
nation  ;  (3)  the  offer  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  covenanted  people,  but  it  also 
establishes  (4)  the  fact,  that  the  church  is  not  the  Kingdom  here  men- 
tioned, seeing  that  this  Kingdom  is  related  in  the  covenanted  manner  witti 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  Hence  commentators  generally  apply  this 
Kingdom  either  to  the  third  heaven  or  to  the  one  still  future. 

Obs.  6.  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  ^i.e.  to  become  a  ruler  in  it)  this 
Kingdom,  1  Oor.  15  :  50.  Just  as  it  is  with  the  Head,  the  Mighty  One, 
that  the  covenant  and  promises  demanded  an  immortal  Rtiler,  so  it  is  tdlh 
His  members,  the  body.  As  King  He  is  to  be  manifested  in  His  glorified 
form — ^a  David's  Son  possessing  all  that  is  requisite  to  fulfil  the  Word ; 
so  also  the  saints,  as  co-heirs,  kin^s  and  priests  must  be  in  their  glorified 
condition  before  they  receive  the  Kingdom.  Hence,  while  in  the  church, 
in  flesh  and  blood,  they  only  await  the  promises — hope  and  pray  for 
their  realization.  The  church,  then,  insteaa  of  possessing  a  Kingdom,  as 
actually  existing  according  to  promise,  only  possesses  it  in  anticipation,  in 
looking  for  and  expecting  its  arrival. 

Obs.  7.  Prophecy  does  not  predict  a  Kingdom  to  exist  between  the  First 
and  Second  Advents  of  Christ  as  a  prelude  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Eternal 
Ages.     To  make  out  such  a  prediction,  Prophecy  must  be  wrested  from  its 
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connection,  or  else  it  must  be  spiritualized  to  make  it  snfBciently  accom. 
modating. 

The  extrayaganoes  in  this  direction  culminate  when  men  of  learning  and  ability  make 
IhemselTeB  oat  to  be  already  in  **  the  New  Jenuialem  state,*'  in  *'  the  enjoyment  of  Millen- 
nial glory/*  in  possession  of ''  the  latter  day  glory,**  etc.  The  Church  in  its  present  im- 
perfect state  is  eulogized  until  it  assumes  the  portraiture  of  the  predicted  Kingdom,  but 
such  eulogies  are  at  the  expense  of  a  consistent  interpretation  and  of  the  real  histoiy  of 
the  Church.  As  this  infatuation,  deriyed  from  Origenistic  sources,  is  so  general,  it  may 
be  proper  to  pass  over  some  views  in  detail,  althou^  our  argument^  based  on  the  ootc- 
nant,  scarcely  needs  the  addition. 
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This  is  evident  from  the  Theocratic  government  by  which  State 
and  Church  were  united ;  from  the  same  as  administered  nnder 
the  Theocratic-Davidic  arrangement ;  from  the  overthrow  of  the 
throne  and  kingdom  while  a  churchly  arrangement  remained ; 
from  the  preaching  of  John,  Jesus,  and  the  disciples,  saying  "  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand,"  showing  that  it  did  not  then  exist 
but  was  promised  to  be  *'  at  hand"  or  '*  near"  on  condition  of  re- 
pentance ;  and  finally  from  the  rejection  of  the  Kingdom  and  its 
postponement  uTiiil  ofter  *'  the  times  of  the  Gentiles.  '  Whatever 
churchly  or  religious  organization  existed  among  the  Jews  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom,  they  themselves,  as  we  have  shown, 
did  not  regard  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  existing  just  prior  to  the 
First  Advent. 

Ohs.  1.  This  Proposition  in  this  form  is  the  more  necessary,  since  many 
writers  spiritaalizing  this  reign  into  **  God's  reign  in  the  heart,"  "  piety," 
etc.,  endeavor  to  make  out  that  the  Kingdom  was  actually  realized  wiih- 
out  the  cognizance  of  the  Jews,  and  in  opposition  to  the  first  preaching. 
We  would  ratlier  accept  of  the  exoectations  of  the  pious  Jews,  of  the  direct 
preaching  of  the  disciples,  etc.,  tnan  of  such  a  theory,  simply  because  tiie 
former  is  in  accord  with  the  most  solemnly  pledged  covenant  of  the  Word, 
while  the  latter  totally  ignores  the  oath-hound  promises, 

Ohs.  2.  Tliis  Proposition  is  yielded  to  us  by  many  of  our  opponents, 
some  already  quoted,  who  make  the  Christian  Church  something  new,  and 
lience  a  Kingdom  in  a  form  in  which  it  did  not  previously  exist,  although 
H  continuation  of  the  Jewish  Church.  But  if  tlie  Christian  Church  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  Jewish  in  another  form  with  increased  light,  privileges, 
etc.,  it  goes  far  toward  establishing  the  Propositions  that  follow  concern- 
ing the  church.  If  the  one  was  no  Kingdom  as  admitted,  then  the  other 
following  is  none,  for  these  writers  to  make  out  a  union  between  them, 
tell  us  that  members  of  both  are  justified  by  faith,  saved  by  grace,  adopted 
by  God,  and  participate  finally  in  the  same  promises  and  redemption. 
Real  consistency  requires  both  to  be  elevated  to  the  position  of  a  Kingdom, 
which  some  do,  although  hostile  to  covenants  and  promises.  Logically 
there  is  no  escape  here,  and  those  writers  are  really  the  most  consistent 
(although  opposed  to  the  facts  as  they  existed),  who  make  no  discrimina- 
tion between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches,  pronouncing  both  to  be 
the  Kingdom  of  God  for  the  reason  that  the  characteristics  oi  believers  at 
the  present  day  in  the  church  are  precisely  the  same  (as  e.g.  faith,  obedi- 
ence, love,  hope,  etc.),  that  they  were  in  the  Jewish  Congregation.    Hence, 
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if  certain  traits,  qualifications,  characteristics,  as  many  assert,  denote  the 
Kingdom,  then  the  Kingdom  existed  in  both  churches.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, remains  unproven. 

Ohs.  «3.  We  find  on  this  point  the  most  contradictory  statements. 
Writers  who  fully  admit  that  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  established  only  uader 
Christ,  and  who  even  tell  us  that  this  dispensation  is  thus  distinguished, 
are  forced  by  the  interpretations  given  to  the  Kingdom  itself  to  locate  it 
back  of  this  dispensation  in  the  Jewish  Church  ;  and  then  to  reconcile 
their  theory  inform  us  that  the  Kingdom  existed  in  onefonn  in  the  Jewish 
Church  and  now  it  is  exhibited  in  another  in  the  present  Church.  But  all 
this  is  antagonistic  to  the  most  prevalent  and  confidently  given  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Kingdom.  If  the  Kingdom  is  what  Dr.  McCosh,  and  others, 
inform  us,  "  God's  rule  in  the  hearts  of  men,^^  then  no  difference  should  be 
made  between  the  churches,  for  sucn  a  rule  has  ever  oeen  manifested. 
Such  a  Kingdom  has  ever  existed  even  before  the  Theocracy  was  set  up  ;• 
BQch  an  experieace  is  compatible  without  the  establishment  of  a  Kingdom 
here  on  earth,  as  we  see  in  Adam,  Abel,  Enoch,  etc.  Gratefully  accepting 
of  God's  Sovereignty,  of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  Him,  etc.,  it  does  7iot 
follow,  AS  shown  by  preceding  Propositions,  that  this  constitutes  the  pre- 
dicted Kingdom.  If  it  does,  the?i  covenant  language  has  no  definite  mean- 
ing ;  thoi  the  Prophets  and  the  early  Preachers  miserably  mistook  this 
Kingdom,  promising  as  in  the  future  what  learned  men  tell  us  ever 
existed,  'iso  !  that  class  of  writers,  equally  learned  and  more  scriptural, 
are  correct  when  they  assert  that  the  predicted  Kingdom  is  one  that  had 
710  eziste?ice  at  the  time  of  the  Advent,  and  that  it  is  one  which  Christ 
Himself  is  to  establish. 

Obs,  4.  Any  definition  of  the  Kingdom  under  Christ,  which  affirms 
nothing  more  than  was  experienced  by  the  pious  Jews  at  the  First  Advent, 
is  most  certainly  defective.  Such  are  "  God's  reign  in  the  heart,"  **  re- 
ligion/' etc.  Such  definitions  should,  in  the  very  mature  of  the  case,  ex- 
cite a  mistrust  that  there  must  be  error  somewhere,  because  opposed  in 
spirit  to  express  prediction  and  promise.  The  Jews,  such  as  Simon  and 
others,  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  honor  they  possessed  of  being  already 
incorporated  with  a  Kingdom  they  waited,  looked,  and  prayed  for.  Such 
definitions,  however  well  meaning,  are  virtually  a  lowering  oi  Scripture 
promise  and  of  the  intelligence  of  ancient  worthies.  Feeling  this  deeply, 
sadly,  we  write  plainly  for  the  sake  of  the  truth. 

Obs.  5.  The  reader's  attention  is  recalled  to  our  argument  which  clearly 
shows,  under  Propositions  pertaining  to  the  covenants,  etc.,  that  the 
Church  itself  as  it  existed  before  the  formation  of  the  Theocracy  was  no 
Kingdom  here  on  earth  ;  that  such  a  Kingdom  was  first  presented  when  the 
Theocratic  form  of  government  was  instituted,  Ood  Himself  condescend- 
ing to  act  in  the  capacity  of  an  earthly  Ruler  over  the  nation,  and  State 
and  CJiurch  were  firmly  united  in  mutual  support  After  this  government 
was  overthrown  or  temporarily  set  aside,  owing  to  the  unworthmess  of  the 
nation,  the  Church  remained  as  previous  to  the  Theocracy  ;  but  it  is  never 
recognized  by  the  Prophets  as  the  Kingdom — the  believer  bein^  directed  to 
look  for  and  await  its  coming  This  posture  of  waiting  the  pious  portion 
of  the  nation  occupied. 
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Obs.  6.  It  18  right,  theref ore^  to  say,  that  the  Church  has  always  exiated ; 
and  even,  as  some  do,  to  declare,  that  the  Christian  is  a  continuatUm  of 
the  previous  Church  in  another  form  and  with  added  privileges  ;  but  it  is 
wro/ig  to  assert  that  the  Church,  without  the  previouslv  ordained  visible 
Tfieocratic  order  in  actual  union  with  it,  is  tne  Kingdom  of  God  in  the 
sense  ^iven  by  covenant  and  Prophet  It  lacks  the  Qod-given  distinguish- 
ina  Theocratic  arrangement  which  can  alone  elevate  it  to  thepoitition  of  a 
Kingdom  here  on  earthy  viz.  :  Ood  through  fnan  actUig  in  tne  manifested 
real  capacity  of  earthly  Ruler. 

Obs.  7.  To  illustrate  how  the  Jewish  Church  is  elevated,  in  a  circumlo- 
cutory way,  to  the  position  of  a  Kingdom,  we  select  an  example.  Thus, 
Fairbairn  {On  Proph.,  p.  65)  affirms  (quoting  Owen's  PreL  Diss,  to  Be- 
brews  to  sustain  his  point),  that  the  Church  has  always  existed  ;  that  Christ 
did  not  take  one  away  to  set  up  another  ;  that  the  Christian  Church  is  the 
'same  as  that  before  the  Advent ;  and  afterward  in  his  work  calk  this 
Church,  which  he  has  made  identical,  the  Kingdofn  of  God.  The  truth  is, 
that  all  who  take  Fairbaim's  position  respecting  the  Church,  and  then 
designate  it  ^'  the  King^dom  of  God,"  cannot  avoid  logically  making  (not- 
withstanding their  disclaimers  to  the  contrary  that  Christ's  Kingdom  was 
only  established  at  His  Advent,  and  is  the  only  Kingdom  of  promise),  the 
Jewish  Church  the  same  Kingdom. 

Obs.  8.  This  last  is  attempted  in  another  quarter,  iudging  from  the 
book  notices  in  the  Evang.  Review  (Oct.  1873),  and  Scribner^s  MofiiUy 
(Dec.  1872).  Abbey,  in  a  work  called  **  The  City  of  Ood  and  the  Churai> 
Makers,^ ^  takes  the  ground  that  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Jewish  are 
not  only  the  same,  but  that  they  are  one,  beginning  in  Eden,  basing  their 
essential  likeness  as  the  same  Christian  Church,  City  of  Ood,  or  Kingdom 
of  heaven  in  Christ,  He  being  an  eternal  person,  etc.  While  there  is  pro- 
priety in  the  efforts  to  rebut  the  antagonism  which  some  erect  between 
the  Old  Test  and  New  Test,  churches,  yet  there  is  the  same  old  mistake 
of  recognizing  the  Sovereignty  of  Ood  or  of  Christ  as  constituting  the 
Kingdom,  and  an  ignoring  of  the  plain  covenanted  fact  that  the  Kingdom 
is  promised  to  Jesus  Christ,  not  merelv  in  virtue  of  His  divinity,  but  as 
Son  of  David,  the  predicted  Son  of  Man.  This  simple  and  undeniable 
truth,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  covenantea  development,  over- 
turns all  such  theorizing.  All  notions  of  the  Kingdom  that  do  not  stand 
the  test  of  the  Covenant  must  be  discarded. 

Those  who  affirm  that  the  Church  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  chiim  that  John  the 
Baptist  was  t;i  the  Kingdom,  are  met  and  confounded  by  even  a  single  passage.  Matt 
11  :  11,  where  the  Least  in  the  Kingdom  is  represented  as  greater  than  John,  showing  that 
by  the  Kingdom  something  else  than  the  Church  is  denoted.  Some,  snch  are  the  con- 
tradictions inyolved,  forgetting  their  own  definitions  of  the  Church  as  a  continiioas 
Kingdom,  apply  this  passage,  for  fulfilment,  to  believers  after  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(Comp.  iSrop.  39).  The  least  reflection  will  show  that  the  Jewish  Church  had  not  tie 
covenarJ^d  charaderisiics  of  the  Kingdom,  for  as  Daniel  (7  :  22)  says,  the  time  bad  not  yet 
come  that  the  saints  possessed  the  Kin^^om,  etc. 
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Proposition  92.     Tliis  Kingdom  is  riot  what  some  oaU  "  the 
Gospel  Kingdom^ 

Having  met  with  the  phrase  *^  Gospel  Kingdom"  in  writings,  and 
having  heard  it  from  the  pulpit,  this  favorite  expression  of  some 
may  require  a  few  remarks.  JBy  the  phrase  is  evidently  meant 
either  this  disx)ensation  or  the  church  or  religion,  or  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  gospel.  It  is  a  phrase  of  human  coinage,  nowhere 
found  in  the  Bible,  and  is  incorrect  when  applied  to  the  present 
time.  The  gospel  is  good  news,  glad  tidm^s  concerning  the 
Kingdom.  Hence  the  phrase  is  never  found  in  the  writings  of 
careful  authors. 

Obs.  1.  It  is  strongly  corroborative  that  the  language  of  the  Bible  falls 
in  so  accurately  with  our  line  of  argument.  We  read  of  *'  the  Gospel  of 
the  Kingdom,"  seeing  that  the  Qospel  itself  has  no  power  to  produce  the 
Kingdom,  but  is  simply  preliminary  to  it,  designed  to  call  the  elect,  who 
become  **  heir 8^^  of  the  Kingdom. 

A  writer  {Propk,  Times,  1873,  p.  105)  makes  a  distinotion  between  "the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God  "  and  "  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  €rod/*  which  appears,  in  some 
respects,  to  be  well  founded.  The  fayorite  terms  of  some  theologians,  such  as  ''  the 
Kingdom  of  grace,"  **  the  Kingdom  of  the  crosa^"  "  the  mediatorial  Kingdom,"  are  not 
found  in  Scripture,  and  while  ureely  acknowledging  the  astonishing  and  unmerited  grace 
existing  in  the  Church,  and  that  the  future  Theocracy  is  one  of  grace,  jei  the  tiUes,  how- 
ever well  intentioned,  are  not  applicable,  being  misleading  in  their  nature.  When 
Jesus  directly  predicts  the  results  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  it  is 
neyer  intimated  that  any  one  of  them  is  to  form  out  of  the  Gnurch,  or  be^evers  of  the 
Gospel,  a  Kingdom.  The  passages  which  are  wrongfully  inferred  to  teach  the  contrary 
wiU  hereafter  be  examined  in  detail.  The  means  are  by  multitudes  mistaken  for  Iht  end, 
as  e.g.  by  the  HomUist  (quoted  by  Nast,  Com.  on  Matt.,  p.  323),  which  makes  the  Gospel  to 
be  *'  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  because  it  produces  "  the  reign  of  God  over  aU  the  powers  of 
the  soul."  To  "  preach  the  Gospel,'*  or  to  '*  preach  the  Kingdom"  (e.g.  Luke  9  :  2,  6),  is 
to  present  motives,  etc.,  urging  and  inviting  persons  to  become  worthy  of  it  when  it,  the 
Kingdom,  comes  in  power  and  gloiy. 

Obft.  2.  Aside  from  other  considerations,  we  have  shown  (Prop.  59, 
Obs.  5),  that  the  Kingdom  was  tendered  to  the  Jews  but  owing  to  their 
sinfulness  was  to  be  taken  from  them  (i.e.  could  not  inherit  or  receive  it), 
and  was  to  be  given  to  another  chosen,  gathered  people.  The  Kingdom 
was  taken  from  the  Jewish  nation,  but  the  nation,  as  all  admit,  retained 
the  Gospel — the  privileges  of  this  dispensation,  of  the  church,  of  religion, 
m  bnef,  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  Gospel.  It  follows,  therefore,  as  a 
national  sequence  that  if  the  Kingdom  was  taken  from  them,  that  King- 
dom did  not  consist  in  ''  the  Gospd  Kingdom,"  whatever  meaning  may  be 
attached  to  it,  for  to  this,  if  it  denotes  the  present  dispensation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  nation  was  made  first  accessible,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  com- 
mencing at  Jerusalem.     Other  objections  will  be  noticed  in  what  follows. 
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We  append  Dr.  Brown's  {Com.)  comment  on  Matt.  21  :  43  :  "  Therefore  I  say  onto 
you,  *  The  Kingdom  of  Grod ' — God's  visibLe  Kingdom  or  Chnrch,  upon  earth,  u^uch  yp  to 
this  Ume  stood  in  the  seed  of  Abraham—'  shall  be  taken  from  you  and  given  to  a  nation 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof/  i.e.  the  great  evangelical  community  of  the  fa-it^ifiii^ 
which,  after  the  extension  of  the  Jewish  nation,  would  consist  chiefly  of  Gentiles,  until 
'  all  Israel  should  be  saved.*  "  But  (1)  the  Church  was  not  taken  from  them  ;  ^)  this 
very  "  nation"  thus  called  is  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  natural  and  engrafted  ;  {3)  that  the 
bestowal  of  this  Kingdom  is  future,  when  the  "  nation"  is  gathered  (oomp.  Prop& 
57-66).  8ome  commentators,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  passage,  owing  to  their 
Church-Kingdom  theory,  conveniently  pass  it  by.  Those  especially  who  take  the  ground 
(induced  by  Heb.  ch.  11,  Gal.  3:8;  Heb.  4  : 2  ;  1  Cor.  10  :  2-4  ;  Eph.  2  :  19,  20  ;  1  Pet 
1  :  10,  11  ;  Jude  14,  16  ;  Dan.  ch.  7,  etc.)  that  the  Ch.  Church  is  only  a  oontinuaiion  of 
the  more  ancient  Church,  are  pressed  by  the  passage.  Imagination  is  the  basis  of  nu- 
merous interpretations  and  applications. 
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Proposition  93.     The  Covenanted  Kingdom  is  not  the  Christian 
Church. 

Desirous  to  respect  and  honor  that  overwhelming  majority  of 
able  and  learned  men,  who  hold  and  teach  that  the  Christian  church 
is  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  predicted  hy  the  prophets  and  so 
solemnly  covenanted  to  Him^  yet  truth  and  justice  demand  an 
unequivocal  denial  of  this  doctrine.  The  reason  for  such  denial 
is  found  in  the  terms  of  the  covenant  itself.  The  church  possesses 
none  of  the  characteristics  of  the  kingdom  promised  to  David's 
Son.  The  Theocratic  relationship,  the  throne  and  kingdom  of 
David,  are  lacking. 

Obs.  1.  The  Christian  Church  is  an  association  of  believers  in  Christ, 
who,  led  by  the  same  consciousness  of  God,  truth  and  spirit,  accept  of  the 
terms  of  salvation,  repentance  and  faith,  and  continue  in  the  use  of  the 
means  of  grace  appointed  by  the  Redeemer.  It  is  an  association  exclusively 
for  religions  purposes,  separate  and  distinct  from  civil  or  secular  interests. 
It  is  different  from  the  Kingdom  once  established  in  that  State  and  relig- 
ion are  separated,  hence  involving  no  civil  or  State  relationship,  for  mem- 
bers of  all  nations  and  States,  without  absolving  their  allegiance  due  as 
citizens  to  their  respective  civil  powers,  can  become  members  of  this  ex- 
clasive  religious  organization.  It  is  different  from  the  Jewish  Church,  be- 
fore and  after  the  Theocratic  rule,  in  that  it  embraces  new  ordinances, 
discarding  the  Mosaic,  and  is  open  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile  by  an  expres- 
sion and  experience  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  formed  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  rejection  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Jews,  in  order  that  throuffh 
it  a  body  of  believers  might  be  raised,  through  whom  finally,  when  all  gatn- 
ered,  the  Kingdom  might  be  reorganized  in  the  most  effective  and  tri- 
umphant manner.  Originated  for  this  special  purpose  it  was  designed,  as 
its  commencement  proves,  to  be  separate  and  distinct  not  only  from  the 
Jewish  State  but  all  other  States.  Union  with  secular  powers  was  not  con- 
templated, because  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  its  estab- 
lishment, viz.  :  to  call  and  gather  out  of  the  nations  and  kingdoms  a 
believing  people.  If  the  object  had  been  to  organize  a  Kingdom,  we  then 
undoubtedly  would  have  had  a  specific  form  of  government  given  to  us, 
and  direct  declarations  concerning  the  union  of  State  and  Church,  and  the 
exercise  of  civil  and  political  power.  Tlie  absence  ^of  such  directions 
abundantly  confirms  our  argument.  It  is  necessarily  outward  so  far  as  the 
persons,  ordinances,  assemblies,  expansion,  form  of  worship,  etc.,  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  inward,  so  far  as  individual  experience,  adoption,  union  with 
Christ,  etc.,  relates.  It  is  a  community  of  saints,  who,  while  occupying 
various  positions  in  life,  are  not  deprived  by  it  of  civil,  social,  or  family 
relations,  but  rather  by  the  formation  of  such  a  community  find  their  con- 
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dact  in  all  these  relations  regulated  and  controlled.  Having  no  eccle- 
siastical constitution  for  government  (such  as  were  afterward  produced  by 
human  invention),  given  by  divine  autnority,  it  rests  in  a  few  indispensable 
commands  respecting  its  organization  and  perpetuity^  acknowledging  in 
these  the  Sovereignty  of  God  and  the  Headship  of  Christy  and  constantly 
realizing  by  obedience  to  the  religious  and  moral  precepts,  of  which  it  is 
the  guardian,  that  it  is  under  Divine  guidance,  and  in  reality  the  product 
of  Divine  power  and  grace. 

This  interpretation  of  the  Chnroh,  with  the  exception  of  the  excessive  High  Church 
Tiew,  which,  against  the  testimony  of  both  Scripture  and  History,  insists  npon  the  im- 
mediate establishment  of  a  Hierarchy,  and  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Erastianism, 
which,  against  the  Apostolic  order,  prescribes  a  union  of  State  and  Church,  is  substan- 
tially that  adopted  by  many  of  our  opponents,  who,  however,  are  forced  by  their  theories 
to  add  to  it  the  notion  of  an  existing  predicted  Kingdom.  Aside  from  the  latter  ides, 
when  we  read  the  interpretations  given  by  various  writers  directly  of  the  Church,  we 
find  but  little  difference  from  the  one  presented,  and  none  to  necessUaie  the  view  that  it  ii 
a  Kingdom.  Neander  tells  us  that  the  Church  is  **  a  union  of  men  arising  from  the  fel- 
lowship (communion)  of  religious  life  ;  a  union  essentially  independent  of,  and  different 
from,  all  other  forms  of  human  association."  Then  what  he  adds  enforces  our  position 
instead  of  his  own  :  **  It  was  a  fundamental  element  of  the  formation  of  this  union,  that 
religion  was  no  longer  to  be  inseparably  bound  up,  either  as  principal  or  subordinate, 
with  the  political  and  national  relations  of  men,"  etc.  (See  Ch.  His.,  sec.  81,  ch.  4, 
and  then  compare  sec.  62  where  he  contradicts  this  by  giving  the  Church  such  relations 
and  a  world  dominion.)  We  might  weU  ask.  Why  not  so  bound  ?  There  must  be  some 
substantial  reason.  Mosheim  {Inst,  of  Eccl.  IHs.),  in  his  preface,  is  guarded  not  to  call 
the  Church  a  Kingdom,  whether  intentional  or  not  Admitting  that  as  an  association  it 
is  governed  by  certain  laws  and  institutions,  and  has  its  officers,  he  calls  it  "  a  society  or 
community"  formed  by  the  body  of  Christians.  Dr.  Hagenbach,  in  his  Acad.  Address  on 
Neander's  services  as  a  Church  historian  {Bib.  Sacra,  Oct.,  1851),  shows  that  according 
to  Planck  in  his  His.  of  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Christ.  Ecd.  Constittdions,  the 
Church  is  no  Kingdom,  but  a  union  of  individuals  voluntarily  coming  together,  bound 
by  the  same  religious  belief,  etc.  Da  Costa  attributed,  according  to  Hurst  (M^.  of  Ra&on- 
alisinf  p.  360),  only  **  a  relative  value  to  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles,  the  Church  before  the 
Millennium,'*  refering  us  to  the  Millennial  era  for  a  proper  and  developed  Kingdom. 
This  is  the  position  of  many  MiUenarians  (Da  Costa  being  regarded  one),  and  seems 
partly  also  to  be  the  idea  of  some  of  our  opponents,  especially  of  Neander,  in  his  view  of 
the  final  world-dominion.  These  few  quotations  are  amply  sufficient  to  illustrate  our 
own  view,  that  in  the  definition  of  the  Church  there  is  nothing  that  requires  us  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  OuU  it  is  a  Kingdom. 

The  reader  can  find  numerous  iUustrations  in  various  Confessions,  His.  of  Doc> 
trines,  Sys.  Divinities,  Theological  writers.  Works  on  the  Church,  Controversial  Essays, 
etc.  In  this  wide  field  the  student  will  find  every  shade  of  opinion,  from  that  of  an 
association  of  believers  to  Schleiermacher's  **  living  organism,  i.e.  the  body  of  Christ** 
(or  Lange's  *'  the  planting  and  development  of  the  salvation  and  life  of  Christ  in  the 
social  sphere,"  and  "the  typical  commencement  of  the  world's  transfiguration"); 
from  that  of  a  simple  congregation  of  receptive  men  and  women  to  Schlegel's  "great 
and  divine  corporation,"  "free,  peculiar,  and  independent  corporation,"  or  to  the 
most  extravagant  idealistic  and  mystical  conceptions,  or  to  the  sterner  idea  of  an  ex- 
isting, conquering  Kingdom  in  a  visible  form  (as  e.g.  Papacy),  destined  to  a  world- 
dominion.  High-Churchism,  Low-Churchism,  Broad-Churchism,  SpirituaUsm,  My^ 
ticism,  etc.,  have  here  a  favorite  topic,  but  always,  with  few  exceptions,  considered 
isolated  from  the  covenanted  relationship.  Many  of  the  definitions  could  be  adopted, 
provided  the  assumed  transformation  into  a  Kingdom  were  set  aside.  The  most  simple 
definition  is  that  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  adopted  in  an  art.  in  the  Princeton  Review,  Ap.  1S5S, 
entitled  "  The  Idea  of  the  Church,'*  viz.:  that  the  Church  is  "the  communion  of  the 
saints, "  in  which,  leaving  out  the  notion  of  "  a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy,  or  a  democracy," 
two  a^rmations  are  presented :  (1)  "  the  Church  consists  of  saints,  and  (2)  of  saints 
in  oommxmion— that  is,  so  imited  as  to  form  one  body." 

Obs.  2.  The  first  churches  and  the  apostolic  Fathers  and  their  immediate 
successors,  as  already  shown  had  no  conception  of  the  Church  being  the 
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promised  Kingdom  of  tlio  Covenant  and  Prophets.  They  looked  and 
prayed  for  its  speedy  coming  at  the  Second  Advent.  Origen  was  the  first 
one  who  made  the  Church  the  mystic  Kingdom  of  God  (see  p.  112,  Voice 
of  the  CJiurchy  hy  Taylor).  Others  followed  in  his  interpretation  ;  and  if 
we  narrowly  examine  history  it  will  be  found  that  two  things  materially 
aided  in  entrenching  and  extending  this  notion  of  Origen's.  The  first  was 
the  Hierarchical  encroachments  which  such  an  opinion  sustained  and  flat- 
tered. The  second  was  the  fact  that  religions  everywhere,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, Greeks,  Egyptians,  Asiatics,  etc.,  were  firmly  united  with  the  State, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  a  similar  union  and  the  exhibition  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  a  sphere  not  inferior  to  Pagan. 

The  student  will  be  amply  repaid  in  tracing  these  influences  in  conflrming  the  Origen- 
istic  notion,  and  thus  giving  power  into  the  hands  of  designing,  and  even  of  conscien- 
tious men.  Against  this  conversion  of  the  Church  into  a  Kingdom  there  was  a  protest, 
which  was  ultimately  silenced  as  the  Papacy  increased  in  power,  until  Anally  it  was 
only  held  by  the  Paulicians  and  Waldenses  (see  p.  126,  Voice  of  the  Church,  by  Taylor). 
Coming  down  to  the  Reformers,  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  them,  seeing  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  before  them  scarcely  aUowed  it  to  be  consummated  within  the 
period  of  their  lives.  They  could  not  readily  rid  themselves  of  all  the  prejudices  en- 
grafted by  former  Church  relationship,  and  resulting  from  the  growth  of  centuries. 
Their  immediate  successors,  as  all  Church  historians  sadly  acknowledge,  instead  of  prose- 
cuting the  work  of  Refonnation,  engrossed  themselves  in  disputes,  and  pressed  each  other 
on  points  of  differences — many  non-essential — until  as  a  measure  of  advancement  they 
seized  the  former  Church  idea,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  Kingdom  notion  as  a  source 
of  protection  and  strength,  they  granted  fatal  concessions  (which  the  Beformers  refused), 
even  to  Royalty  and  the  civil  magistrate,  vesting  to  a  certain  extent  ecclesiastical 
power  in  their  hands,  uniting  Church  and  State,  elevating  the  civil  head  to  a  religious 
position  over  the  Church,  which  speedily  brought  forth  its  hitter  fruit  in  proscriptions, 
disallowance  of  freedom  to  individual  conscience,  heresy-hunting,  the  imposition  of  ex- 
tended symbols  and  formulas,  depositions,  imprisonments,  banishments,  and  even  in 
some  cases,  death  itself.  The  leverage  underlying  aU  this  was  the  unfounded  doctrine, 
that  the  Church  being  a  Kingdom  here  on  earth,  a  real  power  in  actual  sway  over  men, 
such  power  was  to  be  manifested  and  exerted  in  an  external  authority  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged by  all.  For  the  exertion  of  such  authority,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  were, 
more  or  less,  combined.  "While  history  abundantly  attests  this  to  be  the  case  with  their 
followers,  the  Reformers  themselves  held  views  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain  as  consis- 
tent with  the  notion  that  the  Church  is  the  predicted  Kingdom  of  Christ.  They  speak 
of  the  Church  as  a  voluntary  association  for  strictly  religious  purposes,  and  with  sJl  their 
concessions  to  the  civil  magistrate,  they  still  emphatically  declared  that  Church  and 
8tate  were  separate  in  their  existence,  and  they  could  not  merge  the  one  into  the  other. 
(Neander*s  Ch.  His.,  Mosheim's  EccL  His.,  Fisher's  His.  of  Ref.,  etc.).  Their  language  is 
sometimes  contradictory,  but  that  they  opposed,  on  the  one  hand,  a  secular  rule  of  be- 
lievers, and,  on  the  other,  an  absorption  of  religious  power  by  the  civil  head  is  positively 
stated.  The  contradictions  that  we  find  noticed  by  historians  clearly  indicate  that  they 
had  no  well-defined  and  authoritative  conception  of  the  Church  as  a  Kingdom.  Indeed,  we 
find  them  using  language  respecting  the  future  manifestation,  and  even  speedy,  of 
Christ's  Kingdom  at  the  Second  Advent,  the  very  spirit  of  which  is  opposed  to  the 
Church's  now  exerting  a  predicted  kingly  authority,  and  which  fully  accords  with  our 
own  doctrine.  The  reader  will  find  extracts  given  from  Luther,  Calvin,  and  others,  by 
Taylor  ( Voice  of  the  Church\  by  a  Congregationalist  ( Time  of  the  AVd),  by  Brooke's  {El.  cf 
Proph.  Inter.),  by  Elliott  (Horos  Apoc),  and  others,  which  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
any  other  theory  than  that  of  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  early  Church,  viz.  :  anticipat- 
ing the  Kingdom  of  Christ  to  be  set  up  at  His  Second  Coming.  With  all  the  honor  that 
is  due  to  these  noble  men,  with  respectful  consideration  of  their  vast  and  splendid  ser- 
vices, yet  the  student  feels  that  on  some  important  points  they  are  indecisive,  indistinct, 
and  somewhat  contradictory.  Hence  their  opinions,  whatever  they  are,  must  be  sub- 
jected, as  they  themselves  desired  and  expressed,  to  the  test  of  Scripture  (Prop.  10). 

Obs.  3.  One  class  of  our  opponents  who  contend  that  the  Jewish  Church 
which  existed  at   the  First  Advent  was  no  Kingdom^  certainly  cannot 
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make  the  Christian  Church  snch,  if  the  Kingdom  as  they  inform  us  only 
denotes  ''  God's  reign"  for  that  was  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  Church. 
Another  class,  too  circumspect  to  fall  into  so  palpable  an  inconsistency^ 
insist  upon  the  points  of  identity  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Church,  and  pronounce  them  to  be  one  and  the  same  Kingdom  of  God. 
That  this  is  erroneous  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations  (1) 
The  annoujicevtents  of  the  Kingdom  with  which  the  New  Test,  begins  is  op- 
posed to  it,  Prop.  19  ;  (2)  the  expectations  of  the  pious  Jews,  Props.  20,  47, 
40,  41,  and  43  ;  (3)  the  condition  of  the  Church  does  not  accord  with  pre- 
dictions of  the  Prophets  respecting  the  Kingdom,  Prop.  21 ;  (4)  the 
Church  does  tiot  correspond  with  the  preaching  of  John,  Jesus  and  the  dis- 
ciples. Props.  22,  23,  38,  39,  54,  42,  44  ;  (5)  the  Church  is  not  like  the 
Kingdom  of  God  once  established,  lacking  the  Theocratic  arrangement 
once  instituted.  Props.  25,  2?,  28,  29  ;  (6)  the  Church  is  not  like  the 
Kingdom  once  established,  overthrown  and  prmnised  a  restoration.  Props. 
31,  32,  33  ;  (7)  the  Church  is  not  the  Kingdom,  otherwise  the  disciples 
were  ignorant  of  what  they  preached.  Prop.  43  ;  (8)  that  the  Church  is  the 
promised  Kingdom  is  opposed  bjf  tlie  covenants^  Props.  46,  47,  48,  49,  50, 
52  ;  (9)  the  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  as  nigh  and  then  its  postpofiemeni 
is  against  making  the  Church  a  Kingdom,  Props.  55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60, 
01,  62,  etc.  ;  (10)  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  after  Christ's  death  con- 
firms our  doctrine.  Props.  70,  71,  72,  73,  etc.  ;  (11)  the  Church  was  not 
taken  from  the  Jews  but  the  Kingdom  was.  Prop,  preceding,  etc.  ;  (12) 
the  Church  is  not  the  Kingdom  because  it  will  not  be  given  until  the  elect 
are  gathered,  Props.  62,  63,  ^b,  ^j^y  etc.  ;  (13)  Tlie  Second  Advent  is  the 
period  when  the  Kingdom  is  established,  Prop.  51,  52.  In  brief  the  Pro- 
positions preceding  all  contain  so  many  reaso7is  for  not  making  the  Church 
the  promised  Kingdom  of  David's  Son.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  if  we  once 
take  the  covenanted  promises  in  their  plain  sense,  and  view  the  testimony 
of  Scripture  sustaining  such  a  sense,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  convert  the 
Church  into  the  promised  Kingdom  without  a  violation  of  propriety  and 
unity  of  Divine  Purpose.  The  remaining  Propositions  that  follow,  nearly 
all,  are  additional  proofs  sustaining  our  doctrine. 

Incidental  proof  corroborative  of  our  position,  can  also  be  aUeged.  Thos  e.g.  the 
conduct  of  the  apostles,  after  the  Christian  Church  was  established,  to  concOiate  the 
Jews  in  attending  the  sacrifices  and  services  in  the  temple,  and  adhering  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Moses,  can  only  be  satisfactorily  reconciled  with 
our  view,  that  the  Christian  Church  (just  as  the  preceding  Jewish)  is  prepajxUory  to  the 
Kingdom.  If  a  Kingdom  was  established,  as  Fairbaim  and  others  assert,  then  the 
charge  of  unbelievers,  that  they  had  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  Kingdom  and  its 
proprieties,  remains  in  force  (and  crushing,  because  if  imperfect  in  knowledge  on  so 
important  a  matter  as  the  goal,  how  can  we  trust  them  in  other  matters  ?)  But  from 
our  standpoint  we  see  only  a  matter  of  prudence,  a  manifested  desire  to  avoid  diffi* 
culty,  etc.,  which,  connected  wiUi  things  non-essential,  was  far  from  being  inconsis- 
tent with  a  correct  inew  of  the  church,  its  meaning  and  design.  In  the  controversy  be- 
tween Paul  and  Peter,  our  opponents  forget  what  they  previously  asserted  respecting 
Peter's  knowledge  of  the  Kingdom  in  Acts,  ch.  2  and  3  (excepting  some,  who  teU  us 
that  even  in  those  sermons  he  manifested  great  ignorance,  possessed  only  "the  husk,'* 
etc. )— for  they  inform  us  that  Peter  had  low  ideas  respecting  the  Kingdom.  They 
forget  also  that  Paul's  objections  to  Peter  were  based  (1)  on  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
being  non-essential ;  (2)  non-essential,  but  yet  burdensome  and  leading  to  bondage ; 
(3)  non-essential,  but  yet  calculated,  if  pressed  too  far,  to  obscure  repentance  and  faith 
in  Christ ;  (4)  non-essential,  so  that  even  he  (Paul),  for  the  sake  of  conciliation,  at- 
tended to  some  rites,  but  without  sacrificing  Christian  truth.  Nowhere  does  Paid  base 
his  rejection  of  Mosaic  rites,  etc.,  upon  the  fact  of  a  Kingdom  being  established,  but  upon 
the  fact  of  the  provision  made  tlirough  Jesus  for  salvation,  and  the  caU  of  the  Gentiles 
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through  repentancd  and  faith.  The  Church^Kingdom  theory  feathers  the  shaft  which 
infidelity  (so  e.g.  Poke  of  Somerset,  Ch,  TheoL,,  p.  76)  sends  against  inspiration,  see- 
ing that  Paul  is  pressed  as  the  exponent  of  a  Kingdom,  over  against  Peter,  James, 
etc.  Oar  attitude  and  belief  indicate  no  such  ajiiagonism.  If  one  is  ovei'taken  in 
wecikness  by  the  effort  to  conciliate  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  this  only  intimates  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  church,  and  is  no  reason  for  the  rejection  of  fundamental 
truth,  because  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  conduct,  probationary  discipline,  test  of  character, 
etc.,  to  which  the  apostles,  having  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  were,  like  all  other 
men,  subject— the  very  church  relationship  evidencing  the  same. 

Obs,  4.  Some  occupying  higher  ground,  take  the  view  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God  existed  continuously  before  and  in  the  Christian  Church,  asserting 
that  the  form  of  the  Theocracy  was  changeable  and  temporary  (so  Kurtz, 
His.  of  the  Old  Covenant y  p.  110),  but  that  the  essence  was  retained  and 
transferred  to  the  Christian  Church,  thus  forming  an  unbroken  Kingdom 
of  God.  To  this  we  observe  :  (1)  That  the  Theocratic  arrangement  as  spec- 
ified in  the  Davidic  covenant  is  not  cha7iaeable  or  temporary.  It  is  pro- 
mised by  oath  that  His  throne  and  Kin^oom  as  established  m  His  Son  is 
eternal ;  (2)  to  make  it  temporary  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  God's  effort 
to  act  as  an  earthly  Ruler  was  a  failure  ;  (3)  the  only  change  that  was 
made  in  the  form  was  that  caused  by  the  Jews  seeking  a  visible  King  and 
in  this  God  acquiesced,  and  incorporated  the  principle^  as  we  have  shown, 
in  His  purpose  of  Redemption  ;  (4)  admitting  the  change  of  form,  then 
the  Church  has  less  honor  than  the  past  Theocracy,  in  that  it  has  not  God 
for  its  earthly  Ruler ^  and  that,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  there  is  a  retro- 
gression  from  the  higher  Kingdom  to  the  lower  ;  (5)  it  overrides  with  in- 
conclusive proof  the  reasons  we  have  already  presented  for  the  contrary 
view. 

To  avoid  repetition,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  reader  has  passed  oyer  the 
previous  Propositions,  and  hence  a  mere  reference  to  the  line  of  argument  is  deemed 
sufficient.  The  answer  to  Kurtz  is  found  in  the  Davidic  Covenant,  the  prophecies  bused 
on  it,  and  the  first  preaching  derived  from  it.  It  is  a  most  solemnly  pledged  truthy  con- 
firmed by  the  oaih  of  the  Almighty,  that  the  Theorcraiic  order,  as  under  David,  will  he 
restored  and  most  gloriously  perpetuated  at  the  appointed  time  under  his  Son,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  aUow  to  the  church  the  features  of  a  restored 
Tlieocraiic  Kinndom  as  covenanted ;  for  there  is  no  restored  Jewish  nation,  no  restored 
tabernacle  of  David,  no  restored  earthly  rule  of  Ood,  no  Theocratic  rule  manifested 
through  David's  Son,  etc.  Men  may  claim  that  this  or  that  church  is  **  the  Theocratic 
Kingdom"  (so  Papacy),  or  '*  the  Kingdom  of  God*'  (so  many  Protestants),  or  '*  Christ's 
Kingdom  on  eailh"  (so  Shakers),  or  even'*  the  New  Jerusalem  state"  (so  Sweden- 
borgians),  etc.,  but  aU,  without  exception,  lack  the  covenanted  and  prophetic  marks, 
so  that  a  firm  believer  in  the  Word  cannot  allow  any  of  them  this  coveted  honor. 

Obs.  5.  It  may  be  well  in  this  place  to  illustrate  the  arguments  that  are 
employed  by  others  to  elevate  the  Church  into  a  Kingdom,  and  we  there- 
fore select  a  work  which  has  been  specially  written  to  perform  this  ser- 
vice. 

In  The  Kingdom  qf  Orace,  ch.  2,  the  author  gives  us  his  Scriptural,  and  other  author- 
ity. The  Church  is  a  Kingdom,  (1)  because  **the  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you," 
forgetting  that  this  was  addressed  to  the  wicked  Pharisees  who  were  so  unconscious  of 
a  Kingdom  within  iheim  that  they  inquired  concerning  it,  see  Prop.  110  ;  (2)  "  My  King- 
dom is  not  of  this  world,**  which  we  also  teach,  as  will  be  shewn  under  its  appropriate 
heading,  see  Prop.  109  ;  (3)  that  Jesus  claimed  to  be  King,  which  claim  we  admit  to  be 
just,  but  is  far  from  proving  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  ;  (4)  Jesus  did  not  set 
up  any  direct  claim  to  occupy  David's  throne  while  living,  which  we  admit  and  clearly 
point  out  the  reason  for  not  so  doing,  viz.  :  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  see  Prop. 
58,  etc.  ;  (6)  that  David's  Kingdom  was  tiot  of  heavenly  origin  as  the  church  :— this  is 
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incorrect,  as  the  reader  will  see  by  referring  to  Props.  28,  31,  etc.,  and  the  covenflnt. 
Prop.  49,  all  proving  that  it  was  God*s  own  ordering,  the  throne  and  Kingdom  claiined  as 
His  own,  and  the  King  himself  being  divinely  consecrated  or  anointed  to  his  position ; 
(6)  that  Christ  has  not  yet  raised  np  David's  throne,  and  therefore  it  is  argaed,  that  He 
never  will,— this  argument  is  presuming  to  point  out  what  is  right  and  proper  for  Deity 
to  perform,  and  has  been  already  answered ;  (7)  the  preaching  of  John,  *'  Repent,  for 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,'  is  **  evidently  the  gospel  dispensation,*'  for  nothing 
else  appeared  near  at  hand  but  this,  etc. — the  reasoning  is  this  :  the  Kingdom  was 
predicted  as  near,  the  church  was  established,  and  hence  the  church  is  the  Kingdom, 
wliich  overlooks  the  change  in  the  style  of  preaching,  Prop.  58,  and  the  postponanent, 
Prop.  68.  He  continues  (8)  quoting  Isa.  9  :  6,  7,  and  bases  the  alleged  fact  of  the 
church  being  the  Kingdom  on,  **of  the  increase  of- his  government  and  peace  there 
shall  be  no  end,"  saying  :  '*  This  expression  is,  in  my  view,  fatal  to  the  theory  of  Mil- 
lenarians  ;  for,  according  to  the  principles  of  that  theory,  the  government  of  Christ  is 
to  have  no  increase  after  the  Second  Advent.  The  elect  will  all  have  been  gathered  in 
against  that  great  day,  when  the  Son  is  to  be  revealed  in  glory  from  heaven. "  It  is 
surprising  to  churge  our  theory  with  a  doctrine  which  it  pointedly  repudiaies,  as  can  be 
seen  by  the  early  church  view  and  the  history  of  our  doctrine  down  to  the  present, 
which  insists  on  the  reign  of  Jesus  on  the  restored  throne  and  Kingdom  of  David  over 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  spared  Gentiles,  etc.  (9)  Befers  us  to  Bev.  3  :  21,  claiming 
from  the  passage  that  Christ  is  on  His  throne,  and  now  reigns  in  the  predicted  manner, 
but  (a)  the  Word  says  that  He  is  *'  set  down  with  my  Father  on  His  throne,"  indicating 
great  exaltation,  but  contrasted  still  with  the  '*  my  throne,**  which  in  a  special  manner 
belongs  to  Him  as  Son  of  man  ;  (&)  he  makes  in  this  theory,  as  a  present  result,  all  the 
saints  tioio  rewarded,  crowned,  associated  with  Christ  in  His  rule,  against  the  most  dired 
teaching  to  the  contrary  ;  (c)  and  following  His  theory,  as  given  in  another  place,  he 
makes  these  same  rewarded  and  crowned  saitits  lay  aside  their  received  honor  to  appear 
at  the  judgment-bar  and  receive  their  sentences  ;  (10)  He  asks  what  advantage  would  it 
be  to  have  Christ's  visible  throne  on  earth,  for  He  could  only  be  seen  by  a  few  ;  those 
in  foreign  countries,  as  China  and  America,  could  not  see  Him,  unless  '*  they  should 
have  new  organs  of  vision  given  to  them,"  etc.  This  is  altogether  unworthy  of  notice, 
and  is  only  reproduced  to  introduce  the  remark  :  suppose  after  all  that  the  apostolic 
Fathers  and  that  long  line  of  noble  witnesses  to  the  Kingdom  as  covenanted,  and  as 
held  by  Millenarians,  are  correct,  would  not  such  writers,  who  speak  so  disrespedfuUy  of 
the  Saviour's  throne,  its  lowness  and  degradation  if  planted  here  on  the  earth,  appear 
before  that  King  with  the  deepest  confusion  ?  Brethren,  who  think  that  they  do  Qod's 
service  by  opposing  us,  should  at  least  exhibit  the  respect  due  to  discussions  in  which 
the  Saviour's  glory  is  involved.  This  observation  is  the  more  necessary  in  view  of  what 
follows.  (11)  For,  he  makes  sport  of  the  dominion  attributed  to  Jesus  by  Millenarians, 
taking  only  as  much  of  it  as  happens  to  suit  his  style  of  witticism.  Thus  (a)  he  refers  to 
Winthrop  (Lectures),  arguing  that  the  original  grant  of  dominion  (Gen.  1  :  26-28),  lost  by 
the  fall,  is  restored  by  the  Second  Adam,  giving  as  proof  Ps.  8,  comp.  with  Heb.  2  :  5-9. 
(6)  He  examines  this  with  the  following  result :  (1)  Adam  reigned  personally  over  fish, 
fowl,  cattle,  creeping  things,  etc.,  so  the  Second  Adam  must  do  the  same,  and  "  what  a 
glorious  Kingdom  this  will  be  of  our  blessed  Saviour  I  But  we  did  not  know  that  this 
was  the  Kingdom  which  He  bought  with  His  precious  blood."  Comment  is  unneces- 
sary, for  argumentation  that  can  stoop  to  such  absurdity,  disallowing  the  dominion  we 
give  to  Jesus,  is  unworthy  of  a  serious  reply  (comp.  Prop.  203).  (2)  He  informs  us  that 
the  phrase  **  Son  of  Man,"  in  the  8th  Ps.,  has  not  **  the  remotest  allusion  whatever  to 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,"—  that  it  denotes  man  only,  and  sarcastically  inquires  whether  the 
animals,  etc.,  are  to  be  also  resurrected  over  whom  He  is  to  reign.  (3)  He  says  that  Heb. 
2  :  etc.,  only  applies  to  man  so  for  as  dominion  over  animals,  etc.,  is  concerned,  and  nc/l 
to  Christ ;  objects  to  Winthrop's  making  '*  the  world  to  come"  to  mean  "  the  inhabit- 
able earth  to  come,"  on  the  ground  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  add  a  word  as  under- 
stood ; — that  we  make  by  such  application  to  Christ  verses  8  and  9  contradictoiy  ; — that 
Son  of  man  when  it  has  a  reference  to  Christ  begins  with  a  capital  letter  ;  that  our  theoiy 
makes  David's  language  unmeaning,  which  only  indicates  humility,  for  David  could  nc^ 
say,  ''  Who  is  Jesus  Christ  that  thou  visitest  him,"  etc.  Against  this  argument  based  on 
the  dominion  promised  to  ''  the  Son  of  man,"  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  (1)  that  it  is  opposed 
to  the  views  of  multitudes  who  are  hostile  to  Millenarianism.  The  commentators,  as 
e.g.  Barnes,  Stuart,  etc.,  decide  in  our  favor— while  theologians  of  all  classes  almost 
universally  contend  that  Winthrop's  argument  is  correct.  (2)  That  it  is  in  opposition  to 
the  early  church  view,  and  in  direct  conflict  with  the  promises  gfiven  to  Christ ;  that  as 
the  Second  Adam,   the  Son  of  man,  all  things  shall  be  in  subjection  to  Him.      (12) 
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Lastly  he  refers  to  Ezek.  36  :  23-28  (admitting  the  literal  restoration  of  the  Jews),  Ezek. 
37  :  11-14,  and  Dan.  2  :  but  as  these  passages  will  be  discussed  nnder  Propositions,  we 
leaye  them  with  this  oonclasion  :  Snch  is  the  line  of  argument  which  a  work  devoted  to 
make  out  the  church  a  Kingdom,  a  visible  and  spiritual  one,  is  only  able  to  produce.  From 
It  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  see  that  it  infers  such  a  Kingdom,  oeing  utterly  unable  to 
produce  a  decisive  passage  which  declares  either  that  S^e  JSon  of  man  now  reigns  as 
predicted  or  that  the  church  is  at  present  His  Kingdom. 

The  reasons  given  by  Brown  {iSec,  Coming)  are  of  a  similar  nature  (only  not  so  dis- 
respectful in  tone),  and  the  Scriptures  relied  upon  to  sustain  a  present  Messianic  cove- 
nanted Kingdom  are  the  following  :  Acte  2  :  29-36,  Zech.  6  :  12,  Rev.  5  :  6,  and  3  :  7,  8, 
12,  Isa.  9  :  6,  7,  Acto  3  :  13-15,  and  3  :  19-21,  and  4  :  26.  28,  with  Ps.  2,  Acts  5  :  29, 31. 
As  all  these  passages  are  frequently  referred  to  and  explained, — as  they  have  no  reference 
to  a  present  existing  Kingdom  as  covenanted  (that  being  inferred), — as  they  must  be 
considered  in  the  hght  of  the  general  analogy  of  the  Word,— it  is  sufficient,  for  the 
present,  to  allude  to  them,  so  that  the  student  may  observe  the  exceeding  slight  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  prevailing  view  rests.  A  direct  passage  in  favor  of  the  Augustinian 
view  cannot  be  produced  ;  it  is  supported  entirely  by  inference,  as  e.g.  Fairbaim  {On 
Proph.)  infers  it  from  the  two  discourses  of  Peter  in  Acts  ;  and  Mason  {Rnsays  on  the 
Churchy  No.  1),  after  correctly  defining  the  church,  supposes  it  to  be  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  because  he  infers  that  such  passages  as  Isa.  66  :  12,  Isa.  49  :  23,  Isa.  6  : 3,  6,  and 
especiaUy  '*  He  that  shall  rise  to  reign  over  the  Gentiles,"  must  apply  to  the  present 
existing  church.  Now,  we  cannot,  for  a  moment,  allow  that  a  Kingdom  the  subject  of 
covenant  and  prophecy,  the  object  of  faith,  hope,  and  joy,  can  be  left,  if  really  estab- 
lished, to  mere  inference.  And  more,  we  cannot  believe,  that  if  set  up  as  many  the- 
ologians tell  us,  the  early  church  for  several  centuries  would  be  unconscious  of  the 
same. 

Obs,  6.  A  main  leading  feature  in  this  effort  to  make  out  of  the  Church 
the  predicted  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  is  found  in  applying  to  the  pres- 
ent, things  relating  to  the  Church  which  are  spoken  of  as  prospectively 
(the  present  used  as  the  future.  Prop.  65,  Obs.  9),  as  e.g.  Heb.  12  :  22, 
23.  Promises  are  given  which  can  only,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  be 
realized  by  the  Church  as  a  completed  tody.  This  principle  must  not  be 
oTerlookea,  as  e.g.  the  marriage  of  the  Church,  which  (1)  one  party  con- 
fines to  the  Church  now  on  earth  as  married  to  Jesus  ;  (2)  another  asserts 
is  done  as  every  believer  enters  the  third  heaven,  so  that  recently  a  pro- 
minent theologian  delivered  a  funeral  discourse  in  which  he  madfe  a  dis- 
tinguished minister,  deceased,*  sitting  down  and  already  enjoying  the  mar- 
riage supper,  etc.  ;  (3)  while  still  another  declares  the  same  to  be  still 
future  as  the  Scriptures  and  the  early  Church  locate  it,  viz.  :  to  occur  only 
at  the  Second  Advent.  It  will  be  satisfactorily  seen,  as  we  proceed,  that 
many  promises,  that  are  only  to  be  realized  in  the  future  Kingdom,  are 
seized  and  appropriated  to  tne  Church  ;  and  this  is  not  only  done  by  the 
Popes  quoting  and  applying  to  themselves,  as  earthly  Heads  of  the 
Church,  Millennial  predictions,  but  by  Protestants  in  their  laudation  of 
Churches.  This  is  done  not  only  from  motives  of  self-interest  and  am- 
bition, but  with  a  sincere  desire  to  indicate  the  honor,  stability,  and  per- 
petuity of  Christ's  Kingdom.  Well  may  the  former  be  attributed  to  some 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Papacy  who  even  appropriated  descriptions 
applicable  to  Jesus  unto  themselves,  while  the  latter  is  seen  in  the  well-in- 
tentioned denomination  of  the  Church  by  the  phrase  **  the  City  of  Oody*' 
given  by  Augustine,  followed  by  the  multitude,  and  recently  re-introduced 
by  Mansel,  Abbey,  and  others.  It  is  notorious  that  the  names  Israel, 
Judah,  and  Jerusalem  are  regarded  by  a  host  of  writers  as  synonymous 
with  the  Church,  without  any  regard  to  the  connection  of  the  prophecy  that 
the  same  Israel,  Judah  and  Jerusalem  acted  and  overthrown  for  its  sinful- 
ness, is  to  be  restored  to  favor,  and  is  thus  meant.    The  curses  pronounced, 
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are  all  carefully  heaped  upon  them  severally  and  shown  in  their  case  to  be 
sadly  realized,  while  the  blessings  promised  to  the  identically  same  nation 
and  city  are  taken  from  them  and  carefully  bestowed  upon  the  Gentile 
churches.     Is  this  honest  to  the  Record  ? 

Gbs.  7.  This  view  of  the  Church,  as  we  have  already  seen  (Prop.  78),  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  earliest  creeds.  Those  modem  phrases  and  de- 
finitions so  current  are  unknown  to  them.  They  embody  a  Scriptural  idea 
of  the  Church,  and  are  consistent  with  the  doctrine  received  by  the  first 
churches  (Props.  72-76).  The  later  confessions  of  various  denominations, 
generally,  when  speaking  of  the  Kingly  office  of  Christ  and  His  Kingdom 
either  deal  in  general  expressions  susceptible  of  different  interpretations, 
and  therefore  indecisive  ;  or  else  passages  are  quoted  which  teach  both 
the  Kingship  of  Christ  and  His  Kingdom,  but  are  practically  misapplied 
by  not  more  explicitly  asking  when  the  same  shall  be  manifested.  Thus 
in  looking  over  several,  Isa.  9  :  6,  7  is  the  favorite  passage  with  them  in 
making  the  Church  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  Instes^  of  asking  when 
this  is  to  be  verified,  leaving  parallel  passages  and  the  preceding  context  of 
Isa.  9,  which  predicts  this  to  occur  in  union  with  the  Jewish  nation  at  a 
time  of  mighty  national  deliverance  (see  verses  3,  4,  5,  Barnes,  Hen^sten- 
berg,  Gesenius,  etc.,  loci),  they  appropriate  the  passage  isolated  and  torn 
from  its  connection.  In  one  confession,  more  plain  than  others,  it  is  as- 
serted that  '*  Jesus  Christ  hath  here  on  earth  a  spiritual  Kingdom  which 
is  His  Church,"  etc.,  and  the  proof  texts  given  are  Matt.  11  :  11  and 
18  :  19,  20.  Neither  of  these  texts  have  a  direct  bearing  and  are  inferred 
(wrongfully)  to  teach  it. 

Obs,  8.  The  same  is  true  of  works  on  Systematic  Divinity.  Thus,  e.g. 
Dr.  Hodge  in  his  recent  work  gives  as  proof  texts  Isa.  9  : 6,  7  ;  Ps.  2, 
etc.,  which  only  assert  that  Christ  shall  be  King ;  also  Dan.  7  :  13,  14  ; 
Ps.  45,  72,  and  110  ;  Luke  1  :  31-33,  without  attempting  to  show  that 
they  are  correctly  applied,  but  in  a  manner,  as  if  sucn  an  interpretation 
was  never  questioned  by  the  early  church  and  many  witnesses  in  the 
church.  This  is  characteristic  of  many  of  them,  and  is  especially  weak 
when  the  design  is  to  give  a  systematic  view  of  Christian  doctrine 
thoroughly  founded  on  the  Word  in  a  clear  and  decisive  form-  Theo- 
logians of  eminence  take  singular  and  contradictory  views  of  the  church 
as  a  Kingdom.  One  of  the  latest.  Dr.  Thompson  {Tlieol,  of  Christy  ch. 
10),  endeavors  to  define  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  opposes  the  \\qw  of 
Dr.  Oosterzee,  who  makes  the  Kingdom  of  God  a  new  thing  not  fonnerly 
in  existence  ;  he  tells  us,  '^  To  the  men  whom  Christ  addressed,  the  King- 
dom of  God  was  no  new  idea,  or  rather,  it  was  no  new  phase  ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  represented  any  definite  idea  to  a  generation  that 
had  so  far  lost  the  meaning  of  their  own  law  and  history'^—- this  against 
the  preaching  of  John  and  the  disciples,  see  Props.  39,  43,  etc.  After 
correctly  and  forcibly  stating  that  this  Kingdom  is  based  on  a  Deliverer 
and  redeemed  people,  although  probably  in  a  sense  different  from  ours, 
he  then  informs  us  that  the  Kingdom  is  ^^  not  simply  his  providential 
government  over  the  world  at  large,  nor  his  universal  government  over 
this  and  all  worlds"  (thus  sustaining  our  Propositions  on  the  Sovereignty 
of  God  the  Father  and  the  Son) ;  '*  nor  the  king  and  high  priest  set  up  in 
His  name  ;  but  the  presence  and  power  of  God  felt  and  acknowledged  tn 
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tlie  hearts  of  those  that  trusted  in  Him  and  did  His  commandments" 
([comp.  Props.  84,  85,  110,  etc.).  Subsequently  ho  represents  it  as  "  the 
idea  of  a  living  present  Ood  who  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  worship* 

Jers,  as  a  monarch  liring  among  his  subjects."  Such  a  Kingdom  ho  says 
esus  preached,  meaning  *'  the  presence  of  Ood  as  a  Saviour  realized  to  the 
soul,^'  and  gives  utterance,  under  what  he  calls  **  a  spiritual  conception  of 
the  Kingdwny^*  to  a  number  of  things  as  embraced  in  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  that,  so  far  as  the  Record  ^oes,  Jesus  Christ  never  proclaimed.  In 
reply,  see  the  Props,  on  the  preaching  of  Jesus  and  disciples. 

If  Jesus  reaUy  did  preach  such  a  Kingdom  as  Thompson  olaims,  it  ought  to  be  decided 
and  established  by  the  Gospels,  but  these  unmisUikablu  prove  ike  contrary  by  the  stnbbom 
fact  that  neither  the  Seventy  nor  the  Twelve  comprehended  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom 
to  he  such  as  he  teaches.  Another  proof  wiU  be  fonud  below  in  next  Ptop.,  Obs.  2.  We 
are  indeed  told  that  the  more  devont  and  spiritnal,  snch  as  Zacharias,  Simeon,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  expected  just  snch  a  Kingdom,  out  this  is  not  only  nnproven,  bat  contrary  to 
the  genera],  universal  expectation  of  the  Jews,  Props.  20,  21,  40,  44,  etc.  Again,  he  de- 
clares that  "  the  Kingdom  consists  in  doing  the  will  of  the  Father  ;"  that  **  coming  to  the 
realization  of  God  in  His  supreme  Lordship  over  the  soul,  is  the  Kingdom  ;"  that  the 
Church,  "  held  together  by  a  personal  faith  in  Him,  did  not  constitute  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  the  most  pure  and  absolute  sense;"  that  *' the  external,  visible  Church  may 
shadow  forth  that  Kingdom,'*  while  **  the  true  Church  of  Christ"  (i.e.  as  we  understand 
him,  true  believers  in  union  with  Christ,  hence  the  invisible  Church)  *'  is  identical  with 
the  true  Kingdom  of  God."  All  these  definitions  are  of  human  origin  ;  not  one  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible  (those  expressions  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  wiU  be  subse- 
quently examined  in  Props.  108, 109,  and  110),  and  every  one  of  them  mistakes  the  requi- 
site qualification  for  entrance  into  the  Kingdom,  for  the  Kingdom  itself.  Bepentance, 
faith,  obedience,  union  with  Christ,  etc.,  are  essential  for  inkling,  but  do  not  constitute 
the  Kingdom  itself.    The  covenant  forbids  it. 

Obs.  9.  The  church,  as  we  have  shown,  bein^  designed  to  gather  out  and 
raise  up  those  who  should  be  rulers  in,  inheritors  of  the  Kingdom,  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  possess  certain  qualifications.  Those  just  mentioned 
are  specified,  and  therefore  true  believers,  instead  of  being  m  the  King- 
dom, are  represented  as  being  i7i  a  state  of  probation,  of  trial  and  testing. 
The  very  nature  of  probation  ts  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  as 
ffiven  by  the  Prophets,  and  hence  in  the  Epistles  believers  are  exhorted  to 
hold  fast  to  faith  and  obedience  that  they  might  attain  unto  the  Kingdom, 
1  Pet.  1  :  7  ;  2  Thess.  1 : 5-11,  etc. 

Obs.  10.  The  church,  instead  of  being  represented  as  a  Kingdom,  is  held 
up  to  us  as  a  strugglijiff,  suffering  people.  Col.  1  :  24  ;  2  Tim.  1  : 8  ;  2 
Cor.  1  : 5  ;  2  Thess.  1:4:2  Pet.  4  :  12, 13,  etc.  The  founders,  the  apos- 
tles, themselves  suffered.  Acts  14  :  20  and  9  :  16  ;  Eph.  3  :  13,  etc.  Saints 
are  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  Christ's  sufferings.  Acts  14  :  20  ;  2  Thess.  1  : 5, 
etc.  Saints  have  endured  martyrdom,  and  as  such  are  still  waiting  until 
the   body  is  completed.     Take  the   descriptions  given  of  Christians  still 

?'oaning  (Rom.  8  :  23),  as  given  by  Delitzsch  {Ser,  Ap.  to  Sys,  Bib. 
syc),  m  their  trials,  temptations,  struggles  against  sin,  etc.,  and  how 
can  tnis  possibly  be  reconciled  with  tho  idea  oi  a  Kingdom  such  as  the 
Prophets  predicted  under  the  Messiah,  e.g.  Isa.  25,  etc.?  "  Pilgrims  and 
strangers"  in  the  Kingdom  as  promised,  is  something  incredible.  Tertul- 
lian  ( Treat,  on  Prayer,  ch.  6),  teaching  that  the  Kin/^dom  in  tho  Lord's 
prayer  is  not  tho  church,  whilst  admitting,  as  we  do,  that  **  God  rei^s  in 
whose  hand  is  the  heart  of  all  kings,"  locates  the  Kingdom,  petitioned 
for,  in  the  future  at  the  end  of  the  age,  and  in  view  of  the  present  condU 
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Hon  of  believers  rebukes  those  who  pray  that  this  age  may  be  protracted, 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  petition  is  virtually  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  virtually  asks  for  a  delayment  or  detention  of  the 
Kingdom,  sayinp,  **  Our  wish  is  that  our  reign  be  hastened,  7wl  our  servi- 
tude protracted,^  etc.  Such  should  be  our  spirit  and  prayer.  For  ''  the 
disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the  servant  above  his  Lord,"  and  if 
Christ,  whilst  on  earth,  instead  of  reigning  as  Son  of  Man,  suffered  for  us, 
etc.,  we  should,  in  our  pilgrimage,  anticipate  reproach  and  suffering  and 
not  reigninff  or  the  enioyment  of  a  Kingdom.  The  sad  history  of  the 
church  teaches  us  that  there  is  a  deep  and  abiding  meaning  in  Luke  12  :  49, 
and  that  she  has  indeed  had  a  time  of  fire,  and  her  trials  indicate  that 
this  is  not  yet  the  Kingdom  of  peace  under  the  benign  reign  of  the  Messiah 
as  delineated  b^  the  Prophets.  Individuals  truly  have  peace  with  God  in 
believing,  but  tf  faithful  do  not  find  it  with  their  fellow-man,  the  world, 
or  even  m  a  great  extent  in  the  church  itself. 

Ohs.  11.  Those  modem  phrases  of  ministers  and  people,  '^  of  extending, 
enlarging,  building  up,  etc.,  Christ's  Kiyigdom  "  are  not  to  he  found  in  the 
New.  Test.  They  are  the  result  of  viewing  the  church  as  the  Kingdom. 
The  absence  of  such  phraseology  and  eulogies  of  the  church  derived  from 
Millennial  descriptions  must  also  have  some  weight  with  the  student. 
For,  if  the  church  is  what  the  many  tell  us,  then  surely  we  ought  to  find 
the  portrayals  of  it  as  a  glorious  Kingdom  to  be  extended  by  believers  given 
by  inspired  men.  But  our  argument  logically  and  scripturally  shows  that 
such  language  from  them  would  be  fatal  to  the  covenant  itself.  Christ 
Himself  personally,  and  not  men,  can  build  up  this  Kingdom  at  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

Much  is  said  in  books,  sermons,  hymns,  prayers,  etc.,  under  the  impnlse  of  misgnided 
zeal,  respecting  the  Church's  building  up  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  This  is  a  remnant 
derived  from  Popish  sources,  and  reminds  one  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Loyola  (Itit- 
tell's  Liv.  Age,  vol.  122,  p.  646),  commending  to  the  Order  "  the  contemplation  of  the 
Kingdom  ot  Christ  Jesus  under  the  similitude  of  a  terrestrial  king,  calling  out  his  sub- 
jects to  the  strife."  The  believer  certainly  carries  on  a  warfare,  constantly  and  unremit- 
tingly, if  faithful,  against  temptation  and  evil,  and  in  behalf  of  the  truth  and  God*s  ap- 
pointments, but  never  in  behidf  of  an  existing  Kingdom.  The  latter  is  never  asserted, 
and  is,  therefore,  of  human  origin.  What  must  we  say,  then,  when  bodies  of  Christians 
send  forth  circulars  and  proclajmations  urging  believers  to  pray  for  the  upbuilding,  etc 
of  a  present  existing  Kingdom,  when  in  fact  none  exists  in  the  sense  they  suppose,  or, 
when  an  official  oath  is  required  of  ministers  (as  in  Prussia,  established  in  1815,  and  re* 
newed  in  1835),  in  which  they  swear  that  they  wiU  "  extend  in  my  congregation  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  of  my  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ,"  when  such  a  Kingdom  is 
given  by  the  Father  (Prop.  83)  to  Jesus  at  (Prop.  66)  His  Sec.  Advent  ?  Strange  where 
man*H  wisdom,  if  the  covenants  are  forsaken,  leads  him  !  Such  a  mode  of  procedure  id 
unbecoming  the  eminent  divines  who  have,  unreflectingly,  indorsed  it,  and  may  safely 
be  left  to  others,  as  e.g.  Mormons  ;  for  so  Miss  Eliza  R.  Snow,  the  Mormon  Prophetess 
in  the  poem  **  Our  Prophet,  Brigham  Young  :'  * 

*'  Help  bim  to  found  thy  Kin^om 
In  majesty  and  power,"  etc. 

Obs,  12.  The  church  is  not  this  Kingdom  of  prophecy,  becAuse  the 
establishment  of  the  church  does  not  meet  the  conditions  of  the  prophecj 
respecting  the  period  of  suflfering,  etc.,  preceding  the  Kingdom.  Notice 
(1)  the  views  of  the  Jews  (Van  Oosterzee,  TIieoL  of  N.  T.,  p.  63),  tJiat 
they  expected  the  Messiah  to  come  in  a  time  of  great  trial ;  (2)  this 
derived  from  the  declaration  of  the  Prophets,  as  e.g.  Zech.  14  ;  Dan.  7 
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and  12  ;  this  the  language  also  of  Jesua  to  the  Pharisees^  Luke  17^  Matt. 
24 ;  (3)  but  instead  of  war,  etc.,  as  portrayed  by  Zech.  and  others,  the 
Christian  Church  was  established  in  a  time  of  peace.  The  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  was  afterward  witnessed.  This  period  of  general  peace  is  much 
admired  and  lauded  by  writers,  and  justly  so,  but  their  inquiries  in  this 
direction  only  proves  the  more  conclusively  that  the  church  cannot  he  sub- 
ttiituted  for  me  predicted  Kingdom,  inasmuch  as  the  very  commencement 
of  the  former  is  not  in  accord  with  what  is  prophesied  of  the  latter. 

If  the  student  refers  to  Props.  115,  123,  133,  147,  160.  161,  162,  163,  etc.,  he  will  find 
the  Scriptures  relating  to  the  period  of  war,  suffering,  etc.,  jugA  preceding  the  establish- 
ment of  the  covenant  Messianic  Kingdom,  showing  that  there  is  a  wide  aftd  material 
difference  between  the  First  and  Second  Advents.  And  may  it  be  most  reverently  said, 
that  this  very  distinction  of  the  condition  of  things  as  witnessed  at  the  First  Advent,  and 
as  shall  be  observed  at  the  Second,  is  one  of  those  incidental  but  forcible  proofs  of  an 
all-pervading  Plan  which  God  purposes  to  complete. 

Obs,  13.  That  such  a  Kingdom  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  Christian 
Church  appears  also  from  the  views  entertained  by  our  opponents  of  the 
general  judgment.  If  the  judgment  exists  in  the  form  and  manner  given 
by  ihem^  and  the  believers,  as  well  as  unbelievers,  are  to  be  judicially 
tried  at  the  end  of  the  world,  etc.,  then  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  such  a 
judgment  with  present  admittance  into  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Scriptures  assure  us  that  entrance  into  by  inherit- 
ing the  Kingdom  is  inconsistent  with  a  future  judging  of  such  persons. 
For  such  admittance  is  represented  as  a  reward  for  previous  well-doing 
and  results  from  an  investigation  and  approval  of  character  (Matt.  25  :  34  ; 
Luke .22  :  29,  30  ;  2  Thess.  1  :  5,  etc.). 

Obs.  14.  Those  who  believe  that  the  church  is  the  Kingdom,  differ  widely 
among  themselves  as  to  when  it  was  established  and  in  what  it  consists. 
As  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  the  time  of  its  commencement  varies,  and  a 
copious  variety  of  definitions  exist.  This  in  itself  would  be  undecisive,  as 
differences  in  opinion  may  exist,  and  yet  the  truth  may  be  in  some  one  of 
them,  but  such,  when  they  are  found  in  the  same  party y  clearly  show  that 
with  them  the  subject  is  more  or  less  involved  in  obscurity,  giving  rise  to 
numerous  conceptions  of  it.  One  theory  steadfastly  adhered  to  indicates 
at  least  unity,  whilst  several  feebly  conjoined,  or  antagonistic,  manifests 
weakness,  ti  we  take  the  descriptions  of  the  prophets  and  covenant 
promises,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  should 
possess  such  characteristics  that  its  commencement  cannot  be  definitely  and 
decisively  fixed,  and  that  its  meaning  cannot  be  precisely  given.  If  we 
look  at  the  prophetic  announcements  of  the  conspicuous  nature,  etc., 
of  the  Kingdom,  it  seems  incredible  that  it  should  occupy  the  indefinite 
position  assigned  to  the  church. 

As  soon  as  spiritualizing  is  applied  to  the  Kingdom,  ihen  antagonistic  interpretations 
and  opposite  definitions  are  given,  until  we  have  in  the  same  person  two,  five,  ten,  and 
even  twenty  different  ones  (see  Prop.  3).  This  is  the  case  with  even  the  most  recent 
writers,  so  that  e.g.  one  (Van  Oosterzee)  makes  Cluist  the  Founder  of  this  Kingdom  at 
His  First  Advent,  and  another  (Thompson)  has  Christ  only  rcTiying  what  previously  al- 
ways existed,  llie  utmost  latitude  is  given  to  generalities,  which  mean  nothing,  and 
qualifications  for  the  Kingdom  (and  even  the  Gospel,  preaching,  etc.)  are  elevated  into 
the  Kingdom  itself.  Surdy  all  this — in  the  light  of  positive  prediction  that  the  King- 
dom when  established  is  something  recognizable  by  all  men,  something  that  all  will 
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acknowledge  as  indisputable  in  its  manifestation — shotdd  prevent  ns  from  accepting  Uus 
Origenistio  yiew  of  the  Charch). 

Obs.  15.  Making  the  chnrch  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  is  a  plain  violation  of 
some  important  rules  of  interpretation.  Thus,  e.g.  take  those  given  by 
Home  (inirod.,  yoI.  1,  p.  393)  on  the  doctrinal  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  we  have  a  constant  disregard  paid  to  rules  1,  d,  5,  6, 10, 
and  11,  and  (p.  407)  to  rules  1,  2,  and  3.  For,  as  already  repeatedly 
intimated,  the  view  so  generally  entertained  respecting  the  church  is  one 
of  pure  inference,  whilst  the  general  tenor  concerning  the  Kingdom,  the 
covenant  and  predicfions  in  which  it  is  specially  discussed  are  practically 
ignored,  preference  being  given  to  a  few  isolated  passages  (easily  recon- 
cilable with  the  general  analogy),  or  to  parabolic  captions,  whicn,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  must  only  be  explained  in  the  light  of  the  more  ex- 
tended and  detailed  accounts  given  of  the  Kingdom.  Besides  this,  oni 
doctrine  is  the  only  one  which  preserves  a  consistency  in  the  Old  Test,  idea 
of  the  Kingdom  as  held  by  the  pious  Jews,  as  preached  by  John  and  the 
Disciples,  as  covenanted,  and  which  does  not  degrade  the  ancient  worthies 
into  an  ignorant  or  mistaken  people  ;  interpreting  as  it  does  the  Biblical 
-view  of  the  Kingdom  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  language,  expecta- 
tions, covenant,  preaching,  etc.,  and  not  with  the  Origenistic  ideas  and 
more  modern  modes  of  thought  and  spiritualizing. 

Gonsequently  we  mnst  logically  and  Scriptnially  reject  any  theory,  no  matter  bj 
whom  advocated,  which  would  make  the  Church,  or  religion,  or  piety,  or  the  Gospel,  or 
the  dispensation,  or  the  qualifications  for  eternal  blessedness,  equivalent  to  the  Mes- 
sianic Kingdom.  Covenant,  prophecy,  provisionary  measures,  fulfilment,  ancient  faith, 
ail  forbid  it.  The  Church,  liowever  exceedingly  precious  and  necessary,  is  in  no  sense 
the  Kingdom,  being  simply  preparatory  for  the  Kingdom.  Sustained  as  it  is  by  the 
Divine  Sovereignty  ;  upheld  as  it  is  by  the  presence  and  auUiority  of  the  Head,  it  has 
not  the  characteristics  of  the  promised  Kingdom.  It  is  sad  to  find  that  men  who  eiert  a 
wide  influence  upon  theological  teaching  do  not  discriminate  in  this  matter,  as  e.g.  iQiis- 
trated  in  Robinson's  Greek  K  T.  Dlc.t  which  makes  the  Kingdom  to  be  the  Christian 
dispensation,  and  then  a  principle  in  the  heart,  and  then  a  people  under  the  influence  o! 
holiness,  and  then  to  be  perfected  at  Christ's  Kingdom.  (Comp.  e.g.  for  reply  to  such 
places  as  Prop.  69,  Obs.  8  ;  Prop.  65,  Obs.  2 ;  Prop.  68,  Obs.  1 ;  P^p.  66,  Obs.  1  ;  Props. 
67  and  70,  etc.)  Such  definitions  overlook  the  most  simple  stJatements  in  reference  to 
this  Kingdom,  as  e.g.  that  this  Kingdom  is  aUied  with  a  Coming  of  the  Messiah— not  in 
humiliation,  but  in  glory  ;  with  a  restoration — not  dispersion — of  the  Jewish  nation ; 
with  a  completed  gathering  of  the  saints,  etc. 
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Proposition  94.  The  overloohing  of  the  postponement  of  this 
Kingdom  is  a  fundameivtal  mistahey  and  a  fruitful  source 
of  error  in  many  systems  of  Theology. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  connected  with  the  history  of 
Jesus  (Props.  58,  66,  etc.)  is  entirely  ignored  by  the  multitude  ;  an 
event,  too,  plainly  stated^  and  upon  which  result  fearful  (to  the 
Jews)  and  merciful  (to  the  Gentiles)  consequences.  This  remark- 
able event,  interwoven  into  the  very  life  of  Jesus  as  a  controlling 
force^  is  the  postponemeTvt  of  the  once  tendered  Kingdom  to  the 
Sec.  Advent. 

01$.  1.  This  doctrine^  noticed  by,  and  inflnencing  the  faith  and  hope 
of  the  Primitive  Church,  is  now,  under  spiritualizing  and  mistical  ascend- 
ency, passed  by  in  numerous  Commentaries,  Lives  of  Christ,  Sjrstems  of 
Divinity,  Introauctions  to  Theology,  Histories  of  Doctrine,  Practical  The- 
ology, and  Exegetical  Works,  just  as  if  it  had  no  existence.  The  fact  is, 
that  many  writers,  with  their  minds  prejudiced  and  blinded  by  a  previous 
training,  never  even  suspected  its  existence ;  for,  following  the  lead  of 
others,  swayed  by  previously  given  systems  of  belief  and  exegetical  indorse- 
ments by  favorite  authors,  they  receive  their  guidance  without  mistrust  as 
in  accordance  with  the  truth. 

The  leaders  themselTes  proceed  thus  :  overlooking  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  assuming  Uiat  a  Kingdom  was  somehow  established,  they  proceed,  one  in  this  fash- 
ion and  another  in  that,  to  find  this  Kingdom  somewhere,  if  not  Tisibly  at  least  invisi- 
bly, associated  with  the  Church  or  the  Divine  Sovereignty.  *  In  their  estimation,  and  as- 
sumption of  an  unproven  theory,  a  Kingdom  must  be  erected,  if  it  takes  four,  six,  eight 
or  more  Kingdoms  in  different  stages  and  places,  with  various  meanings  attached 
(comp.  Prop.  3),  to  make  it  out,  and  this  moulds  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  for 
every  passage  not  in  harmony  with  it  must  be  spiritualized  until  it  is  forced  into  an  agree- 
ment. And  this  creature  of  pure  fancy,  so  antagonistic  to  the  covenanted  Kingdom, 
whidi  they  are  pleased  to  give  the  title  of  '*  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  some  even,  like  the 
author  of  Ecct  Homo{y.  23),  consider  **  greater  than  prophecy  had  ever  attributed  to  the 
Messiah  Himself.'*  In  brief  :  the  Prophets  and  the  Covenants  are  "  too  materialistic," 
'*  too  Jewish*'  for  this  refined  spiritually  conceived  Kingdom.  Alas !  men,  eminent  for 
piety,  ability,  and  usefulness,  materially  aid  in  ^is  wide  departure  from  the  primitive 
truth.  While  some  of  those  theories  form  pleasftnt  pictures,  and  are  finely  portrayed, 
still,  like  some  of  the  imaginary  paintings  of  the  old  masters,  they  have  no  reality  upon 
which  they  are  based — they,  however  widely  spread  and  deeply  rooted,  are  only  the  re- 
sults of  human  suppositions.  The  writer  has  often  been  saddened  to  find  believers, 
from  whom  he  has  derived  much  valuable  information  on  various  subjects  when  enter- 
ing into  the  discussion  of  the  progress  of  doctrine,  entirely  discard  the  Primitive  Church 
view  as  if  it  had  never  been  so  generally  and  publicly  entertained,  although  the  post- 
ponement forms  the  basis  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  the  establishment  of  the  Ch. 
Church,  and  the  distinctive  Chiliastic  views  of  the  early  Church  (referring  the  Kingdom, 
etc.,  to  the  Sec.  Advent).  Some  writers  even  suppose  that  the  preaching  of  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  is  the  present  realization  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  They  illogically 
make  the  **  preaching  of  the  things  concerning  the  Kingdom"  the  equivalent  of  the  King- 
dom itself. 
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Obs.  2.  A  tmih  so  fundamental  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Kingdom,  is  baried  under  a  load  of  prejudice,  preconceived 
opinion,  mysticism,  etc.  Infidel  and  Ortbodox,  unbelievers  and  believers, 
alike  maintain  on  this  point  a  friendly  relation.  Thus  e.g.  Renan  {Life 
of  Jesus)  makes  Jesus  set  up  an  ideal  Kingdom,  which  is  to  appear  im- 
mediately, and  which,  he  tells  us,  is  established.  Dr.  McCosh,  in  replying 
to  Benan  {Christ  and  Positiv.y  p.  243),  admits  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  designates  it  a  sj>iritnal  one.  Bejecting  the  early  chorch 
view  (founded  on  the  plain,  unmistakable,  grammatical  sense  of  Scripture, 
and  received  directly  from  inspired  men),  which  found  a  profound  fneanin§ 
in  this  postponement^  and  heartily  embracihg  the  Ongenistic  interpreta- 
tion, which  sadly  mars  the  covenants  and  recognizes  no  postponement, 
this  must  necessarily  have  a  moulding  influence,  a  coloring  power  over  all 
related  subjects.  One  of  the  most  radical  defects  in  modern  theology  is 
found  on  this  point,  and,  so  long  as  persevered  in,  certain  avenues  of 
knowledge  are  closed  ;  mystical  interpretation  ;  yain  attempts  to  conciliate 
the  Divine  utterances  with  prevailing  theories  of  church  and  state; 
labored,  unavailing  efforts  to  trace  a  methodical  progress  in  the  teaching  of 
the  Saviour  and  disciples ;  spiritualistic  applications  which  effectually 
degrade  the  ancient  faith  of  tne  church  ;  the  overshadowing  and  ignor- 
ing of  highly  important  truth — these  and  other  evils  attend  such  a  posi- 
tion. Thousands  of  yolumes  attest  to  the  fact  that,  with  this  link  fnissituj, 
it  is  in  vain  to  form  a  complete,  perfect  chain  in  the  Divine  Purpose,  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  preaching  of  John,  Jesus, 
and  the  disciples. 

The  sad  conseqaenoes  of  oyerlooking  this  postponement  is  6.g.  duly  exemplified  in 
the  work  {John  on  the  Apoc.  of  the  N.  Test.)  of  Bey.  Desprez  (commended  by  Drs.  Koyes, 
WiUiams,  and  Stanley).  This  writer,  no  donbt  urged  on  by  the  critical  attacks  of  nn be- 
lief in  this  direction,  folly  and  frankly  acknowledges  all  that  we  haye  stated  conceming 
the  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  and  its  expectation  by  the  apostles  and  their  immediate 
successors  ;  but  oyerlooking  the  plain  and  distinctiye  Scriptures  which  portray  its  post- 
ponement, he  arrives  precisely  at  the  same  conclusion  with  the  destructiye  critics,  yiz.  : 
that  all  this  matter  referring  to  a  Jewish  Kingdom,  to  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  and 
to  the  final  re-establishment,  must  be  ruled  out  as  no  part  of  the  Word  of  God  (being  the 
result  of  Jewish  prejudice,  misapprehension,  etc.),  because  the  lapse  of  time  has  fuUy 
demonstrated  that  noUiing  of  the  kind  occurred  as  they  expected.  Alas  !  when  accred- 
ited ministers  of  the  Gospel  give  themselves  up  to  such  fearful  destructive  and  delusive 
criticism  to  the  delight  of  unbelievers  !  Of  course,  such  an  attitude  at  once  eliminates 
a  large  proportion  of  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels  and  EpisUes.  utterly  rejects  the  Apoca- 
lypse as  revolving  around  a  chimera,  sets  aside  the  covenants  and  God's  oath  as  untrust- 
worthy, and  overshadows  all  the  remainder  with  a  heavy  pall  of  doubt.  If  Desprez  is 
correct,  what  confidence  can  we  possibly  haye  in  the  aposUes,  or  in  the  utterances  of  any 
of  the  inspired  writers  ;  for  if  in  error  on  the  leading  important  subject  of  the  King- 
dom, why  not  also  in  error  on  the  resurrection,  the  atonement,  and,  in  brief,  all  other 
doctrines?  No  !  never  can  such  outrageous,  dishonoring  interpretation  be  receiyed^  al- 
though Desprez  boasts  of  a  phalanx  of  interlaced  shields  (of  proof),  for  it  lacks  coherency 
in  that  it  totally  ignores  the  proof  given  by  these  writers  themselves  respecting  the  posi- 
ponemerU  of  the  Kingdom.  The  past  is  no  criterion  in  the  sense  alleged  by  Desprez  (al- 
though it  proves  the  correctness  of  the  postponement),  and  he  had  better  wait  until 
**  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  "  are  fulfilled  before  he  thus  decides.  If  Gentile  domination 
ceases,  if  the  Jewish  nation  is  restored,  and  Jerusalem  is  no  longer  downtrodden,  etc., 
and  then  the  Kingdom  does  not  come,  it  will  be  in  place  to  receive  his  criticism  ;  until 
then  it  amounts  to  nothing. 

Obs.  3.  The  rejection  of  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  is  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  only  key  that  can  nnlock  the  singular  and  otherwise  mysterious 
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eajings  of  Jesns.  The  consistency  of  the  Divine  narration  of  Christ's 
Life,  and  of  the  faith  and  conduct  of  His  disciples  before  and  after  His 
death,  is  alo7ie  preserved  by  its  adoption.  We  have  learned  and  able 
treatises  on  this  life  of  Jesus,  which  give  varied  and  subtle  theories  in 
order  to  reconcile  events  and  sayings,  and  to  preserve  the  unity  of  Purpose, 
but  every  one  of  them,  even  those  written  by  believers  (as  Neanoer's, 
Lanee's,  Cave's,  Fleetwood's,  Milner's,  Pressense's,  Taylor's,  Farrar's, 
Beecher's,  etc.),  must,  more  or  less,  resort  to  the  favorite  **  germ"  theory, 
to  **  a  hidden  leaven  development,''  bv  which  is  understood  that  the  truth 
is  at  first  concealed  or  enveloped  in  language  which — if  understood  as  U 
reads,  according  to  the  letter,  is  error — the  **  growing  consciousness"  of 
the  church,  by  a  spiritualizing  process  through  sucn  men  as  Origen, 
Augustine,  Jerome,  etc.,  is  to  bring  forth  in  ito  developed  form,  having 
discarded  **  the  husk." 

Volnmes,  some  from  most  gifted,  learned,  and  pions  writerSt  ai^e  filled  with  jnst  snch 
mystical  and  philosophical  reasoning,  and  aU  arising  from  a  mxsconctpiion  of  the  cove- 
nanted Kingdom  and  an  ignoring  of  its  postponement.  Another  class  of  learned  writers, 
rejecting  in  part  the  Origenistic  principle  of  finding  a  concealed  meaning  or  another 
sense,  subjecting  the  New  Test,  to  a  searching  grammatical  interpretation,  find  that  snch 
a  Kingdom,  as  we  argue  for,  was  promised,  preached,  and  fondly  expected,  but,  overlook- 
ing this  postponement  so  explicitly  declared,  tell  us  that  Jesus,  failing  in  the  designed 
restoration  of  the  Davidio  throne  and  Kingdom  (expecting  but  not  receiving  aid  through 
angelic  interference — so  Renan),  He  then  contented  Himself,  under  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  sacrifice  His  life  and  found  a  spiritual  Kingdom.  Some  men  (  Wolfen- 
WUtd  Fragmef}iSj  pub.  by  Lessing,  etc.)  declare  that  Jesus  in  His  efforts  to  establish  a 
Kingdom,  failing  of  the  popular  support,  miserably  perished,  the  victim  of  ambition. 
Becker  (in  his  iJnw.  His,  for  the  Young,  quoted  by  Hurst,  His.  Bat.,  p.  190)  thinks  that 
Jesus  received  the  idea  of  putting  forth  His  claims  from  John  and  John's  father,  and  that 
an  arrangement  was  made  between  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  predictions  relating  to 
the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Test.,  with  the  same  result.  Bahrdt,  and  many  others  recently, 
exult  and  triumph  over  this  fancied  interpretation,  without  in  the  least  noticing  how  the 
esq>re.ssive  language  and  predictions  of  Jesus,  in  postponing  this  Kingdom,  refutes  their 
scandalous  and  vindictive  assertions.  What  must  we  think  of  men  who  only  take  as 
much  of  the  Record  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  condemnation,  and  carefully  leave  unno- 
ticed the  very  testimony  included  in  the  same  ? 

It  may  be  suggestive,  if  not  instructive,  to  contrast  two  classes,  who  both  ignore  the 
reasons  assigned  for  and  the  predictions  of  Jesus  relating  to  this  postponement.  In 
Ecce  Homo,  the  writer  informs  us  :  "  He  (Jesus)  conceived  the  Theocracy  restored  as  it 
had  been  in  the  time  of  David,  with  a  visible  monarch  at  its  head,  and  that  monarch 
Himself.*'  **  Christ  announced  the  restoration  of  the  Davidic  Monarchy,  and  presented 
Himself  to  the  nation  as  their  King  ;  yet,  when  we  compare  the  position  He  assumed 
with  that  of  an  ancient  Jewish  king,  toe  fail  to  find  any  point  of  resemblance.' '  Now  let  us 
consider  the  reply  of  Ecce  Deus  (p.  333)  to  Ecce  Hotno,  viz.  :  that  the  Davidic  Kingdom 
was  only  "  typical  **(  ju.st  as  if  the  covenant  included  a  type)  **  of  government  and  purpose 
which  lie  beyond  the  merely  political  horizon. "  And  the  writer  argues  from  the  fact 
that  because  such  a  restoration  was  not  effected  at  the  First  Advent  and  since,  Jesus 
never  announced  the  restoration  of  the  Davidic  Monarchy  (i.e.  the  language  descriptive 
of  it  is  '*  typical  "  of  something  else),  and  then,  satisfied  with  his  illogical  reasoning,  in 
his  own  fancy  triumphantly  concludes  :  **Jlthe  facts  contradict  the  theorv,  what  confi- 
dence can  be  placed  in  the  theorist  ?"  Precisely  so  :  60^  writers  ignore  plain  facts  as 
given  by  Jesus  and  the  apostles  respecting  the  Kingdom,  and  not  content  with  leaving 
these  out  of  the  question,  confess  that  their  unbelief  is  grounded  on  a  nonfulfihneni  of 

?rophecy  and  prediction,  jiud  as  if  God  is  bound  to  fulfil  them,  not  according  to  His  own 
Purpose  and  Time,  but,  to  accommodate  Himself  to  their  mode  of  exercising  faith.  Such 
writers  had  better  wait  until  **  the  times  of  the  Oentiles"  have  ended,  until  the  elect  are 
gathered  out,  until  the  Sec.  Advent  arrives,  until  Christ's  intermediate  predictions  are 
fulfiUed,  before  rashly  giving  us  those  conclusions.  We  see  from  this  what  estimate  to 
place  on  rationalistic  criticism,  which  concludes,  because  the  Kingdom  that  was  cove- 
nanted, predicted,  and  preached  was  not  at  once  realized  ;  that,  after  all,  Christ's  relation- 
ship  to  the  Old  Test,  was  one  of  mere  accommodation  to  oircumatances ;  and  this  is 
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arrired  at  by  persistently  turning  away  from  Scripture,  which  tells  us  uihy  it  has  not  yet 
been  realized  and  uihen  it  is  to  be  witnessed.  The  same  is  true  of  that  class,  who,  b&> 
canse  the  Kingdom  did  not  appear  in  the  form  grammatically  expressed,  declare  that  the 
langoage  applicable  to  it  most  either  be  understood  spiritually  or  as  pertaining  to  the 
Church— i.e.  a  Kingdom,  in  some  form,  Tisible  or  invisible,  must  be  recognized  to  suit 
preconceived  views. 

Obs.  4.  Let  the  student  reflect  oyer  the  singular  attitude  of  the  Primitire 
Church,  viz.  :  in  view  of  this  very  postponement  laying  the  greatest  stress 
upon  Eschatology  or  doctrine  of  the  last  things,  looking  forward  with  hope 
and  joy  to  a  speedy  Advent,  the  re*establishment  of  the  glorious  Theocratic 
Kingdom  under  the  Messiah,  etc.,  and  can  such  a  state  of  things  be  satis- 
factorily  explained  to  take  place  under  inspired  teachers  and  their  imme- 
diate successors  without  condemning  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  early 
church  and  reflecting  upon  the  founders  of  the  church,  tmless  the  same 
doctrinal  teaching  is  accepted  as  Scriptural?  Leaving  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  for  future  reference,  it  is  sufticient  for  the  present  to  say  that  the 
idea  of  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom  had  a  most  powerful  influence, 
for  at  least  three  centuries,  in  moulding  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  church. 
Hagenbach  {His.  of  Doc,  vol.  1,  p.  74),  in  summing  up  the  general  doctri- 
nal character  of  the  early  church  period,  indicates  this  feature,  when  he 
says  :  ^'The  doctrine  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  ruled  the  first  period. 
This  turned  upon  the  point  thut  the  Lord  was  ttvice  to  coine:  once  in  His 
manifestation  in  the  flesh,  and  in  His  future  coming  in  judgment" 

It  has  been  remarked  by  many  (as  e.g.  Ecce  Homo,  p.  22),  that  at  the  First  Advent 
there  was  a  general  expectation  that  the  Messiah  would,  by  an  irresistible  and  super- 
nataral  exertion  of  power,  crush  His  enemies  and  establish  His  Kingdom,  and  that 
"  this  appeared  legibly  written  in  the  prophetical  books  ;*'  that  He  was  rejected  by  His 
countrymen  because  He  refused  to  put  forth  such  power,  etc.  We  have  seen,  under  vari- 
ous Propositions,  why  He  refused  to  exhibit  such  power.  The  time  had  not  yet  arrived, 
for  the  moral  conditions  imposed  were  not  observed  by  the  nation.  But  notice  :  the 
Primitive  Church,  instead  of  spiritualizing  those  prophecies,  OTily  postponed  thefiifibnaU 
to  the  iSec.  Advent  J  the  traditional  doctrine,  the  general  expectation  derived  from  the 
prophets,  still  continued  in  the  Church,  ordy  allied  lo'dh  the  Second  Coming  of  Jesoa. 
The  apostles,  instead  of  correcting  this  opinion,  favor  it  by  speaking  of  Him  as  one  who, 
in  strict  accord  with  the  prophets,  shall  come  with  supernatural  power  to  destroy  His 
enemies,  etc.,  while  the  last  revelation  (the  Apoc.)  informs  us  that  He  wiU  come  "  to 
make  war,"  etc.  The  student,  if  judicious,  will  carefully  consider  this  correspondence, 
and  seek  for  its  basis  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found,  viz.  :  in  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
This  meets  the  objections  urged  in  various  works,  as  e.g.  Hengstenb^*s  Tlie  Jexos  tmi 
the  Ch.  Church. 

Obs,  5.  Writers  commenting  on  the  passage,  "  Nevertheless  T  tell  you  the 
truth,  it  is  good  for  you  that  I  go  away  ;  for  if  I  go  not  away  the  Cmnforter 
will  not  come  unto  you,^^  etc.  (John  16  :  7),  tave  much  to  say  concerning 
the  cominff  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  advance  doctrinally,  etc.,  but  fail  to 
tell  us  why  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  special  (for  He  had  been  previously 
present),  manifestation  is  thus  announced,  could  not  come  unless  Jesus  went 
away.  This  was  necessary,  because  the  sinfulness  of  the  nation  had  post- 
poned the  predicted  promised  Coming  of  the  Spirit  with  the  Kingdom 
(comp.  Prop.  170),  hence  a  special  interposition  of  the  Saviour  was  requi- 
site both  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  gathering  out  of  the  elect  and  to  give  an 
assurance  of  a  future  fulfilment  bv  an  inchoate  fulfilment  secured  through 
the  obedience  and  exaltation  of  Christ. 

This  also  enables  us  to  answer  the  question  proposed  by  unbelief,  why  Jesus  Christ 
does  not  personally  manifest  Himself,  at  least  now  and  t^en,  to  remove  the  unbelief  of 
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the  world.  The  reply  is,  that  having  been  rejected  by  the  covenanted  elect  nation,  and 
that  nation  suffering  the  consequences  of  snch  rejection,  the  Kingdom  itself  being  post- 
poned until  the  time  arrives  for  the  removal  of  the  inflictions  imposed,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Messiah  is  part  of  that  punishment  entailed.  Until  "  Vie  iimea  of  the  Gentiles'*  are 
ended,  an  open,  visible  manifestation  cannot  be  reasonably  expected.  Besides  this,  the 
engrafting  of  Gentiles  is,  as  we  have  shown,  done  on  the  principle  of  faith  and  not  of 
sight.  It  ill  becomes  the  dignity  of  the  King  to  appear  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  ces- 
sation of  punishment  and  the  gathering  out  of  an  incorporated  people  by  faith.  Killen 
( The  Ane.  Church,  p.  46)  asks  the  question,  why  so  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  seventy  in 
the  New  Test.,  and  answers,  because  it  was  typical  or  symbolical  of  the  future  transmis- 
sion of  the  Gospel.  They  could,  however,  be  no  type  of  the  future,  owing  to  their  exdu^ 
sive  mission  and  message.  The  answer  is  found  in  the  speedy  postponement  of  the 
Kingdom  ending  their  mission  to  the  nation,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  evidence  being 
produced  to  show  both  the  tender  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah. 

Obs.  6.  The  postponement  of  the  Kingdom  (with  the  events  connected 
therewith),  being  the  truth  itself  joining  other  trnths  in  an  intelligent  and 
satisfactory  manner, — is  admirably  adapted  to  meet  and  remove  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Jews.  The  Jews,  abiding  by  the  plain  statements  of  the  Old 
Test.,  survey  the  various  prevailing  theories,  advanced  respecting  £k  present 
existing  Messianic  Kingdom,  and  Ending  them  one  and  all  a7itagonistic  to 
the  covenanted  and  predicted  promises,  reject  Christianity  itself, — as  if 
this  huvMfily  interpomed  view  was  a  part  of  Christianity  (which  it  was  not 
for  the  first  three  centuries).     Compare  Prop.  193. 

Thus  e.g.  the  objection  urged  by  Babbi  Grool  (ResioraiUm  of  Israel),  against  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah,  is,  that  He  did  not  sit  on  David^s  throne  or  set  up  the  Davidic  Kingdom  as 
U  VDOS  predicted  by  the  prophets  and  as  covenanted ;  and  also,  that  the  Jews,  instead  of  the 
promised  peace,  joy,  exaltation,  etc.,  under  the  Messianic  Kingdom  (if  it  really  com- 
menced at  or  immediately  after  the  First  Advent),  found  trouble,  suffering,  dispersion, 
etc.  Now  to  such  objections,  the  postponement,  with  the  ScripturaUy  given  reasons  for  its 
occurrence,  affords  the  only  saturfadory  reply,  seeing  that  we  leave  the  covenanted  King- 
dom intact^  the  covenants  and  predictions  just  as  they  are  written,  and  the  promises  to 
the  Jewish  nation,  in  its  covenanted  relationship,  to  be  yet  fulfilled  in  all  their  greatness 
and  glory. 

Obs.  7.  This  acceptation  of  the  taught  postponement  effectually  removes 
the  chief  argument  against,  what  some  are  pleased  to  call,  *'  prophetical 
literalism.''  Fairbairn  {On  Proph.,  p.  495,  Ap.  F.)  attempts  to  make  the 
charge  preferred  against  his  system  (viz. :  that  it  is  calculated  to  repel 
Jews),  to  recoil  upon  us  by  boldly  asserting  that  **  prophetical  literalism, 
essentially  Jewish,"  aids  the  Jews  in  rejecting  Christ,  because  we  claim 
that  many  things  referring  to  Christ  still  remain  unfulfilled.  (Comp.  pre- 
ceding Obs.)  This  is  unfounded  :  for  we  show  a  sufficiency,  already  ful- 
filled, literally,  in  Jesus  tojustify  His  being  received  as  the  Messiah,  while 
the  main  leading  objections  relating  to  the  covenants,  the  Kingdom,  the 
covenanted  position  of  the  nation,  its  supremacy  as  predicted,  etc.,  are 
answered  by  us  without  any  perversion  of  Scripture  under  the  plea  of  spirit- 
ualizing, accommodation,  a  better  sense,  etc.  The  proof  is  found  in  the 
conversions  effected  by  the  relative  systems. 

We  hold  to  the  covenants  as  given  to  the  Jews  ;  accept  of  the  predictions  received 
by  them  ;  indorse  as  they  did  the  literal  fulfilment  respecting  the  Kingdom,  so  that  we 
are  not  guilty  of  that  spiritualizing  of  promises  into  a  vague  and  invisible  fulfilment  so 
exceedingly  unsatisfactory  to  a  Jewish  mind.  We  do  not  take  the  promises  expressly 
given  to  the  Jewish  nation  and  heap  them,  without  regard  to  their  connection,  upon  the 
Gentiles.  Our  position,  and  the  proving  the  fulfilment  of  covenant  and  promise  in  the 
future  ;  our  showing  a  postponement  to  the  Second  Advent  of  predictions  especiaUy  near 
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and  dear  to  the  Jewish  heart,  musl  necessarily  be  more  acceptable  to  Jewish  faith  than 
the  wholesale  disclaimers  of  popular  systems.  The  Jew  finds  in  our  system  of  belief  s 
harmony  with  the  language  of  Scriptnre  that  he  sees  in  no  other  ;  and  so  much  is  this 
the  case  that  many  Jews  have  accepted  of  the  Messiah  under  its  influence,  as  witnessed 
in  the  numerous  Jews  who  have  been  MUkitarians,  publishing  Millenarian  works  and  edit- 
ing  BCiUenarian  periodicals.  Indeed  Fairbaim  breaks  the  force  of  his  own  objection,  for 
if  our  "  prophetical  literalism  is  esseniiaUy  Jetoish"  it  cannot  be  hostile  to,  but  must  be 
favorable  to,  the  Jews.  Besides  this,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  when  once  the  principles  of 
interpretation  of  the  Alexandrian  school  (indorsed  by  Fairbaim)  predominated,  convo- 
sion  among  the  Jews  became  fewer  and  fewer,  until  finally,  under  the  spiritualizing  sys- 
tem, they  for  centuries  almost  entirely  ceased.  And  it  was  only  after  a  more  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible  was  revired,  that  conversions  among  them  increased.  (Comp. 
works  of  McNeil,  Margoliouth,  Brooks,  Bicheno,  etc.,  and  sermons  before  the  London 
8oc.  for  the  Conv.  of  Jews  by  Cooper,  etc.,  etc.) 

Obs.  8.  The  most  amiable  piety,  as  well  as  the  grossest  unbelief,  is  alike 
arrayed  against  an  acknowledgment  of  this  postponement,  owing  to  ihs 
pervading  bifluence  of  the  chnrch-Kin^dom  theories.  It  is  observable  that 
the  former  even  in  its  comments  on  things  which  are  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  state  of  the  predicted  Messianic  Kingdom  (which  the  prophets 
make  one  of  peace,  release  from  suffering,  deliverance  from  enemies,  etc.), 
endeavors,  by  the  force  of  the  sheerest  inference,  to  conciliate  such  a  state 
of  things  now  existing  with  the  prophetic  delineation  of  a  Kingdom  in  a 
peaceful  and  flourishing  existence. 

Thus,  to  illustrate  :  Steir  (Lange's  Oom.  MaU.,  vol.  p.  199,  Doc.  1)  attributes  the  in- 
timations of  Jesus  that  His  disciples  must  endure  persecution,  tribulation,  etc.,  to  the 
'fact  that  a  Kingdom  very  differerd  to  the  one  expected  must  intervene.  But  where  is  this 
intervening  Kingdom,  combined  with  suffering,  etc.,  covenanted  or  predicted  f  Jesns,  too, 
nowhere  says  that  His  followers  must  endure  tribulation  in  His  Kingdom ;  more  than 
this,  in  view  of  the  covenanted  and  predicted  blessings,  He  could  not  truthftdly  say  it,  for 
one  single  utterance  of  this  kind  would  raise  up  an  irreconcilable  antagonism.  The  New 
Test,  perfectly  agrees  with  the  Old,  fully  sustains  the  gladdening  consistency,  by  attrib- 
uting to  aud  associating  with  the  Messianic  Kingdom  OTily  happiness,  blessing,  honor, 
and  glory.  Once  to  be  in  the  Kingdom  is  freedom  from  all  evil  and  deliverance  from  the 
curse.  The  peculiarity  has  already  been  noticed,  that  in  the  Old  Test.,  so  far  as  the 
Kingdom  is  concerned,  there  is  no  discrimination  between  the  First  and  Second  Advents. 
So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  if  we  had  only  the  Old  Test,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
First  Advent,  as  separate  and  distinct  from  another,  we  also,  like  the  Jews,  would  be- 
lieve this  Kingdom  to  be  subsequent  to  His  First  Coming.  (We  have  shown  why  this 
feature  became  necessary,  because  of  the  tender  of  the  Kingdom  at  the  First  Advent) 
While  this  is  true,  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  in  view  of  the  refusal  of  the 
nation  to  comply  with  the  required  moral  conditions,  indicates  what  coming  is  meant, 
not  the  coming  to  humiliation,  rejection,  and  death,  but  the  coming  in  glory.  We  are, 
therefore,  not  at  liberty  io  change  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  in  order  to  accommodate  it 
to  the  state  of  things  existing  during  this  period  of  postponement. 

Obs.  9.  The  Kingdom  being  thus  postponed,  and  the  process  of  the 
gathering  out  of  the  elect  now  going  on,  is  sufiQcient  reason  whj  no  addi- 
tional  Revelntion  is  necessary.  The  Apocalypse  of  John,  to  encourage  our 
faith  and  hope,  includes  all  that  is  additionally  required  to  be  known,  ap- 
propriately closing  the  direct  Divine  communications,  and  confirming  the 
Toices  of  the  Prophets.  Jesus  Himself  refrained  from  penning  down  any- 
thing, contenting  Himself  with  the  testimony  of  chosen  witnesses,  because 
He  foresaw  that  such  writing,  if  given,  would  have  been  perverted  by  His 
enemies  and  employed  against  Himself  in  accusation  to  tne  Roman  power 
(as  was  even  done  through  His  reported  words). 

For  the  same  reason,  in  part,  the  Apocalypse  is  given  in  symbolical  language,  and  the 
apostles  (as  Paul  in  Thess.)  are  guarded  in  their  expressions.    After  the  reader  has 
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passed  OTer  our  entire  argument,  the  reader  will  find  abnndant  reason  why  the  Kingdom 
is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  without  entering  into  the  specific  details  given 
by  the  prophets,  and  why  the  same  is  represented  under  symbolic  forms  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  the  restored  Theocratio- 
Davidio  throne  and  Kingdom,  which  necessarily  embraces  a  restored  Jewish  nation,  etc., 
a  more  extended  and  detailed  notice  would  urmecessarUy  (owing  to  this  postponement) 
have  excited  the  jealousy,  hostility,  and  persecution  of  tiie  Roman  Empire. 

Obs,  10.  Jesus  having  come  to  falfil  the  Prophets,  and  that  falfilment 
bein^  in  large  part  postponed  to  the  Sec.  Advent^  the  statements  of  the 
Prophets  remain  and  incmde  in  them  a  sufficiency  of  information  needed. 
To  fally  know  what  His  mission  was,  and  how  it  will  be  eventually  real- 
ized, we  must  refer  not  merely  to  His  life,  to  the  preaching  and  testimony 
of  His  disciples,  but  also  to  what  the  Prophets  have  written,  ever  remem- 
bering that  the  covenants  form  the  basis  of  all  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom. 
From  these  united,  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  can  be  clearly  adduced. 

We  strongly  suspect  (giving  it  as  a  suggcstioxi^  thiftt  in  view  of  the  postponement, 
and  this  being  merely  a  preliminary  stage  to  the  final  ushering  in  of  His  Kingdom,  He, 
foreseeing  (as  has  happened)  how  the  words  of  the  Prophets  descriptive  of  this  Kingdom 
would  be  perverted  &om  their  literal  meaning  and  torn  from  their  connection  to  sustain 
Church  and  hierarchical  claims— He,  foreknowing  how  His  own  words  as  reported  would 
be  changed  in  their  meaning  for  the  same  puipose,  left  as  little  as  possible  on  record 
indorsing  the  preliminary  nature  of  this  dispensation,  in  order  to  avoid  additional  per- 
version and  spiritualizing  of  language  ;  and  in  order,  above  aU,  to  make  the  covenants, 
and  predictions  pertaining  thereto,  the  objects  of  continued  humble  faith  and  hope. 
The  prophecies  that  He  has  fulfiUed,  the  testimony  of  Himself  and  disciples,  the  incorpor 
ration  of  all  this  in  a  regular  Divine  Plan  possessing  unity  of  Purpose,  and  which  is  only 
sustained  and  manifested  when  the  prophecies  which  He  is  to  fulfil  at  His  Sec.  Coming 
are  included,  evince  that  we  possess  a  atyflcient  guide. 

Obs.  11.  By  this  postponement  the  special  Davidic  covenant  remains 
unfulfilled  (excepting  that  David's  Son  and  Lord  is  bom,  and  qualified  for 
the  immortal  reign),  and  ^^  the  tabernacle  of  David  ^^  continues  ^^  fallen 
down'^  and  **  in  rui7is/^ — **  The  house*'  rernains  **  desolate.**  It  demands 
the  harshest  interpretation  to  deny  or  spiritualize  away  existing  facts. 
Yet  men,  involved  in  a  system  which,  of  necessity,  must  have  the  predicted 
Kingdom  in  actual  establishment,  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  all  this  in  the 
viost  summary  way.  Thus  e.g.  take  any  prediction  relating  to  the  Messiah 
reigning  on  David's  throne  (as  e.g.  Isa.  9  :  7,  etc.),  and  see  how  it  is  con- 
nected with  (I)  a  fearful  overthrow  of  the  nation,  preceding,  and  (2)  a 
deliverance  of  the  same  nation,  contemporaneously  with  the  reign.  Take 
prophecy  after  prophecy,  and  notice  hoto  the  rule  of  David's  Son  is  insepa- 
rably allied  by  the  Prophets  with  the  Jews  nationally,  and  well  may  we 
stand  surprised  at  the  bold  presumption  which  rudely  severs  this  connec- 
tion made  by  inspired  men,  giving  the  curses  to  the  Jews  and  the  bless- 
ings (promised  to  the  same  nation),  to  Gentile  nations.  Why  such  an 
unjust  and  arbitrary  interpretation.^  Simply  because  the  Alexandrian- 
monkish  theory,  having  the  predicted  Kingdom  ujipostpojied,  must  in 
some  way  bend  these  prophecies  to  suit  its  pre-determined  condition. 
Alas  !  great  and  good  men  have  been  engaged  in  this  destructive  work, 
forcibly  reminding  us  that  **  the  wisdoin  of  man  is  foolishfiess  with  God,** 
and  that  **  the  things  of  Ood  "cs^n  only  be  obtained  by  observing  what  the 
Spirit  has  recorded  and  retaining  what  is  written  unaltered. 

We  give  numerous  illustTations  from  eminent  men,  who,  with  an  honest  desire  to 
honor  Jesus,  deliberately  diange  the  divine  record  of  facts.    Unbelievers  take  a  much 
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shorter  method  to  get  rid  of  the  coyenanted  and  predicted  Kingdom,  as  e.g.  Tnttle  (T%t 
Career  of  the  Christ,  Idea  in  History),  who  reiterates  and  compresses  an  old  Tiew :  **  He 
(Jesus)  was  actuated  by  a  grand  political  motive,  which  met  with  a  sad  defeat ;  then  we 
observe  the  sorrow  of  disappointment.  The  temporal  scheme  is  laid  in  the  dost.  '*  Both 
parties,  the  one  believing  and  the  other  unbelieving,  do  not  allow  the  Scriptures  to  pre- 
sent their  own  testimony  on  the  subject ;  both  come  to  the  Word  with  preconceived 
views  of  its  teachings,  and  under  a  pious  prejudice  or  a  hostile  feeling,  explain  the 
same  ho  as  to  make  it  harmonize  with  their  respective  opinions.  Both  do  injury  to  the 
truth  as  revealed  :  the  one,  by  so  dressing  it  up  that  its  natural  appearance  disappears ; 
the  other,  by  attempts  to  destroy  it.  The  one  party  may,  indeed,  plead  a  sincerity  of 
purpose,  and  the  other  may  give  as  its  motive  Uie  claim  of  reason,  etc.  ;  but  the  troth, 
God's  truth,  as  tDritten,  is  dependent  for  its  realization  upon  neither  of  them,  and  will 
find  its  ultimate  verification  notwithstanding  the  misconception  of  its  friends  or  the 
cavils  of  its  enemies.  Some  few,  however,  properly  discriminate,  and  realize  the  im- 
portance of  this  postponement.  One  of  the  best  articles  on  the  subject  is  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Craven  (Lange*s  Com.  Rev.,  p.  95),  which  fell  under  the  writer's  notice  after  these 
Propositions  had  been  worked  out.  It  was  a  gratification  to  find  the  same  so  stron^y 
corroborated  by  such  a  scholar  ;  and  the  student  will  be  amply  repaid  by  a  perusal  of 
his  **  Excursus  on  the  Basileia."  ^ 

Obs,  12.  The  evidence  in  behalf  of  this  postponement  has  already  been 
given  (e.g.  Prop  68,  65,  66,  67,  70,  etc.),  but  it  may  be  instructive  to 
notice  noio  the  passages  affording  it  are  treated  by  many.  Thus  e.g.  con- 
sider what  Jesus  said  to  the  Jews  (Matt.  23  :  37-39  ;  Luke  13  :  34,  35), 
respecting  His  leaving  their  house  desolate  until  a  certain  period  elapsed, 
viz.:  untu  **  the  times  of  the  Gentiles"  were  fulfilled,  and  until  the  pre- 
dicted time  (as  e.  g.  Zech.  12  :  9-14  ;  Joel  3  :  etc.),  of  their  repentance  and 
willingness  to  receive  the  Messiah.  This  '*  house^^  receives  singular  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  those  who  overlook  the  postponement  of  the  King- 
dom. Forgetting  how  this  word  is  used  t?i  the  Davidic  covenant  and  by 
the  Prophets,  we  have  a  variety  of  significations  given,  which  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  covenant,  or  the  rrophets,  or  the  facts  as  they  existed 
when  Jesus  spoke.  Grotius,  Meyer,  and  others  make  "  the  house"  to  be 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  ;  De  Wette  and  others,  the  city  and  temple  ;  Theo- 
phylact,  Calvin,  Ewald,  Barnes,  and  others,  the  temple ;  Lange,  and 
others,  the  temple,  city,  and  land.  But  how  could  those  be  **  lefl  deso- 
late," i.e.  remain  in  contimied  desolation  ;  for  history  shows  that  the 
temple  (as  indicated  Mark  13  : 1,  2,  etc.),  by  the  additions  made  by  Herod, 
was  a  splendid  edifice,  while  the  city  and  land  were  far  from  being  deso- 
late. The  same  history,  however,  informs  us  what  was  desolate  and  re- 
mained desolate,  viz.:  the  Davidic  Kingdom  which  was  overthrown, — fhe 
Davidic  iabernacle  which  was  fallen  dow7i, — for  the  Jewish  nation,  instead 
of  having  their  former  covenanted  Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom,  were 
under  the  rulership  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  This  corresponds  precisely 
with  what  David  himself  predicted,  Psl.  89  :  38-45.  Let  the  careful 
student  but  reflect :  if  Jesus  came  to  fulfil  the  Prophets,  He  will  use  the 
word  '*  hotise''  as  they  employed  it,  and  especially  as  it  was  given  in  the 
covenant.  This  He  did,  taking  the  word  to  denote  the  fallen  Davidic  hatise 
or  Eingdoin,  which  was  indeed  **  desolaie^^  for  a  long  time,  and,  being  left 
by  Him  in  that  state,  continues  so  to  the  present  day.  Let  the  reader  bat 
notice  how  the  word  is  employed  in  the  covenant  itself,  how  it  is  used  by 
the  Prophets,  (as  e.g.  Jer.  22  :  5,  *'  this  house  [Davidic]  shall  become  a  deso- 
lation''), that  neither  temple,  nor  city,  nor  land  were  desolate  at  the  time 
the  words  were  spoken,  and  he  will  see  that  consistency  requires  the  inter- 
pretation that  we  have  given.     This  might  be  aban(£intly  confirmed  by 
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qnotations  taken  from  the  Prophets,  bat  one  or  two  references  will  be 
amply  sufiScient.  Thus  Amos  9  :  11  explicitly  states  that  the  tabernacle  of 
David  itself,  fallen  and  made  desolate,  shall  be  restored,  and  no  ingenuity 
can  make  this/a//e;^  throne  and  Kingdom  or  house  the  throne  of  the 
Father  in  the  third  heaven  (to  which  the  Davidic  throne  is  likened  by 
many  writers).  So  likewise  Hos.  3  :  4,  5.  Christ,  as  our  argument 
evinces,  could  not,  owing  to  the  nation's  disobedience,  restore  this  fallen, 
desolate  tabernacle  of  David,  and  therefore  tells  the  nation  that  this  deso- 
late '^  house"  shall  be  left  thus  until  another  era,  when  the  words  of  the 
Prophets  shall  most  assuredly  be  verified. 

The  careful  student  wiU  obserye  that,  owing  to  this  foreknown  postponement,  certain 
prophecies  are  framed  to  meet  its  foreseen  condition,  and  others  to  correspond  with  it  as 
an  already  determined  fact.  Thus  e.g.  Dan.  2  and  7,  as  connected  with  the  ultimate  re- 
establishment  of  Israel,  does  not  refer  in  the  slightest  manner  to  the  first  Coming  of  the 
Christ.  The  subject-matter  is  Oerdile  domination^  and  as  the  Messiah's  Kingdom,  which 
is  to  supersede  the  same,  was  not  then  set  up  but  postponed,  the  prophecies  only,  and  in 
strict  accordance  with  what  has  taken  place,  direct  our  attention  to  the  Sec.  Advent, 
when  this  will  be  accomplished.  Thus  also  Jesus,  after  He  announced  the  postpone, 
ment,  gives  an  epitome  of  Jewish  destiny  (Matt.  24,  Mark  13,  Luke  21),  and  only  when 
the  Sec.  Advent  arrives  does  Jewish  tribulation  cease.  Thus  again  the  Apoc.  is  so 
framed,  that  from  beginning  to  end  it  directs  the  eye  of  faith  to  a  Sec.  Advent  in  power 
and  glory,  which  shall  overcome  all  enemies  and  bring  in  a  realization  of  covenant  prom- 
ises. In  none  of  these,  extended  as  they  are,  is  the  slightest  hint  of  a  Messianic  King- 
dom already  existing  (as  many  teach),  but  the  postponement  being  assumed  as  an  accom- 
plished fact,  believers  are  spoken  of  as  suffering,  tried,  temp  tod,  persecuted,  eto.— en. 
during  things  which  never,  never  can  be^as  the  prophets  predict —associated  with  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Christ. 

Obs.  13.  To  Millenarians  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  remarkable  an- 
nouncement of  the  postponement  of  this  Kingdom,  its  ultimate  establish- 
ment in  the  restoration  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  with  the  glory  that  shall 
follow,  is  found  in  Isa:  49  : 1-23  (Comp.  Alexander's  version),  in  Micah 
5  : 2,  3,  4  {^^ give  them  up  until,^^  etc.),  m  Zech.  13  :  7-9,  etc.  This  feat- 
ure, the  postponement,  will  be  corroborated  by  many  succeeding  Proposi- 
tions,— formmg  a  regular  series  of  connected  reasons  confirmatory  of  this 
important  characteristic  of  the  Divine  Plan. 

Obs.  14.  Neander  {Cli.  His.,  vol.  1,  p.  36)  sees  clearly  that  to  preserve 
unity,  it  is  requisite  to  advocate  a  restoration  of  the  Theocracy,  but, 
unfortunately,  overlooking  this  postponement  and  wedded  to  a  church- 
Kingdom  theory,  he  connects  such  a  restoration  with  the  First  Advent 
instead  of  placing  it,  wJiere  the  Scriptures  do,  at  the  Sec*  Advent,  No 
Theocracy  nas  b^n  established,  as  covenanted,  from  the  First  Advent 
down  to  the  present,  for  that  which  is  the  kernel  or  life  of  the  Theocratic 
idea  is  lacking,  viz. :  God  condescending  to  rule  over  man  i7i  the  capacity 
of  an  earthly  Ruler. 

Obs.  15.  This  doctrine  of  the  postponement  rebuts  the  unbelieving  at- 
tacks against  the  Messianic  Kingaom  and  the  attempted  explanations  con- 
cerning it. 

As  e.g.  that  Jesus  having  failed  to  realize  the  Kingdom  "  by  political  means/*  and 
seeing  "  the  foUy  of  military  Messianism/'  He  then  "  relied  impucitly  on  the  establish- 
ment of  His  Messianic  throne  by  the'miraculous  display  of  the  divine  power  ;"  but  this 
flnaUy  gave  place  to  "  the  idea  of  spiritual  supremacy,  through  the  religious  reformation 
of  His  people. "    (So  Abbot,  p.  243,  Freedom  and  FMowship,  being  a  reiteration  of  Kenan 
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and  others.)  This  is  a  complete  ignoring  of  the  Record,  and  a  reversing  of  that  whidi  is 
pUinly  written,  being  pure  assnmption  without  a  pariicie  of  historical  proof  to  sustain  it 
Where  e.g.  is  the  least  evidence  that  Jesus  changed  the  popular  idea  (admitted  to  have 
been  at  one  time  entertained  by  Himself),  of  the  Messiah  into  "  the  sublime  idea  of  a 
spiritual  Christ  ruling  by  love, "  etc.  ?  Aside  from  no  such  a  change  being  expressed  in 
the  New  Test.,  it  is  also  refuted  by  the  Primitive  Church  being  utterly  unacquainted 
with  such  an  alleged  transmutation. 

Obs.  16.  The  postponement  indicates  that  a  very  large  Jadaistic  ele- 
ment remains  yet  to  be  realized  in  fulQlment. 

Neander  {Ch.  His.,  vol.  1,  p.  339)  and  others  assert  that  Christianity  is  "the  fulfil- 
ment of  Judaism."  This  is  true,  but  only  in  a  limited  sense  (as  e.g.  relating  to  the  sac- 
rificial and  ceremonial  law)  for  in  the  higher  sense  (viz.  :  the  Tkeocratic)  there  is  still 
lacking  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenanted  Kingdom  with  all  that  pertains  to  it.  In  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  if  Gk)d's  promises  are  ever  fulfilled  in  theiv  plain,  unmistakable 
grammatical  sense,  much  that  is  **  Jewish**  must  eventuaUy  be  incorporated.  Our  argu- 
ment will  necessarily  develop  this  feature  as  we  proceed. 

Obs,  17.  This  view  also  shows  how  ungrounded  is  the  insidious  (and 
to  the  philosophic  mind^  fascinating)  theory,  so  prevalent,  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  Gospels,  making  them  different  types  or  stages  of  expres- 
sion.^ The  simple  lact  is  (comp.  Prop.  9  and  10),  that  the  Gospels  are  a 
unit  in  representing  the  leaaing  subject  of  the  Kingdom  and  of  tne  King, 
and  all  of  them  have  the  same  Jewish  covenanted  position  presented. 

'  As  e.g.  Bernard  (Bampton  Lectures,  Lee.  2,  The  Progress  cf  Doctrine),  making  Matthew 
a  Ck>spel  from  the  Hebrew  standpoint ;  Hark,  a  Oospel  more  disengaged  from  ttie  Jewish 
connection,  adapted  to  Gentiles,  with  a  **  habit  of  mind  colored  by  contact  with  Juda- 
ism ;*'  Luke,  a  Gospel  passing  trom  Jewish  associations  to  those  "  adapted  to  a  Greek 
mind,  then,  in  some  sense,  the  mind  of  the  world  ;"  John,  a  Gk>spel  still  more  removed 
from  Judaism,  and  planted  upon  universal  principles,  etc.  The  objectionable  feature 
(admitting  characteristics  and  peculiarities  belonging  to  each  Gospel)  in  such  unwar. 
ranted  distinctions,  is  the  total  ignoring  of  "  the  Jewish  conceptions"  (necessarily)  of 
each,  the  fundamental  Jewish  covenanted  position  of  each,  and  that  none  of  them  show 
any  progress  in  the  direction  of  GnentUism,  but  the  reverse,  viz.  :  striving  to  bring  Gen- 
tiles to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Jewish  covenanted  Seed  as  the  Messiah  (which  is 
sustained  by  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  showing  that  Gentiles  are  urged  by  the  aooeptanoe 
of  this  Messiah  to  become  **  &e  seed  qf  Abraham,*  *  etc.). 

Obs,  18.  Unbelief, — rejecting  the  Messianic  position,  its  rejection  by 
the  nation  and  the  resultant  postponement, — endeavors  to  deteriorate  the 
actions  of  Jesus  by  ascribinf^  to  mere  human  passion  what  evidently  was 
caused  by  the  legitifnacy  of  His  station  and  His  treatment  by  the  nation. 

Thus  e.g.  unbelievers  assert  that  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  Jesus  was  most 
amiable  and  mild,  but  that  a  change  of  disposition  took  place,  owing  to  opposition  and 
His  expectations  not  being  realized,  so  that  He  sternly  rebuked  and  denounced  His  oppo- 
nents. This  is  artfully  represented  as  a  deterioration  of  character— an  indication  of 
human  frailty.  The  reader  will  observe,  however,  that  the  unity  of  character  was  pre- 
served to  the  end,  as  witnessed  e.g.  in  His  weeping  over  Jerusalem  and  lamenting  its 
doom,  and  in  the  utterances  at  His  apprehension,  trial,  and  crucifixion,  when  grossly  in- 
sulted and  deeply  suffering.  The  alleged  sternness  and  reproof  was  based  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  by  the  representative  men  of  the  nation,  who  refused  the  condition 
of  repentance  and  delighted  in  their  sins.  He,  therefore,  cts  was  requisite  to  His  position 
and  tender,  portrays  their  corruption  and  unfitness  for  the  Kingdom.  The  Theocratio 
ordering  perversely  refused  by  non-repentance,  ex^^osed  their  own  King— seeing  their 
secret  machinations  for  His  death— to  a  righteous  indignation,  mingled  with  bursts  of 
compassion.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  such  an  indignation  is  not  only  just,  but  it 
is  the  very  thing  needed  to  complete  the  chain  of  evidence,  since  it  is  not  merely  enforo- 
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ing  holiness  as  a  prere^nisite,  bat  it  harmonizes  with  His  claims  of  Messiahship.  It  is 
the  refected  King  speaking  to  His  deapiserSt  and  His  language,  denunciatory  and  stem, 
adds  force  to  tlie  vaUdity  of  His  claims  npon  them,  when  He  points  out  to  them  their 
moral  unfitness  for  entrance  into  His  kingdom.  He  speaks  <is  the  Messiah,  with  an- 
thority,  and  His  enemies  felt  the  same.  This  whole  subject  of  the  postponement,  also, 
proves  how  untenable  are  the  theories  of  a  late  origin  of  tiie  Goepels,  for  such  a  delicate 
and  consistent  presentation  of  the  same  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  the  periods 
alleged.  « 
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Proposition  95.    If  the  chv/rck  is  the  Kingdom^  then  the  terms 
"  church''  and  "  kingdom^^  should  be  synonyinous. 

Those  terms  ought,  if  such  is  the  fact,  to  be  convertible  or  inter- 
changeable without  vitiaiing  the  sense.  That  they  are  Tvot  synony- 
mous can  be  readily  tested  by  every  one.  The  numerous  definitions 
and  conflicting  opinions  of  those  who  entertain  this  view  already 
suflBciently  indicates  that  they  are  not  to  be  substituted,  the  one 
for  the  other.   . 

Obs,  1.  It  may  be  proper  to  illustrate  the  application  of  the  test.  A 
few  examples  will  sumce,  as  the  subject  is  too  momentous  to  be  triflinglj 
touched,  bein^  forced  to  it  by  the  argumentation  of  our  opponents.  The 
word  church  is  used  for  (1)  an  individual  congregation.  This  usage  of 
the  word,  of  course,  will  not  bear  the  test,  for  then  there  would  be  as 
many  kingdoms  as  there  are  congregations.  (2)  For  the  general  body  of 
believers.  Passing  by  the  passages  which  would  then  make  believers  to 
inherit  the  church,  and  which  would  teach  that  the  church  itself  shall  in- 
herit the  church,  we  select  such  as  Eph.  5  :  23-30,  in  which  the  church 
ii.e.  Kingdom)  was  once  so  lost  that  Christ ''  gave  Himself  for  it"  (comp. 
Sph.  1:7;  Gal.  2  :  20,  etc.),  that  it  needed  special  sanctifying  and  cleans- 
ing **  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word,"  etc.  Or,  Acts  20  :28, 
where  the  church  (i.e.  Kingdom)  is  to  be  fed,  "  which  He  has  purchased 
with  His  own  blood,"  phraseology  applicable  to  believers  and  not  to  the 
predicted  Kingdom.  Take  avery  place  where  the  word  church  occurs,  and 
either  in  the  passage  itself,  or  in  the  context,  or  by  a  parallel  passage,  the 
notion  of  believers  in  their  associated  capacity  is  understood.  But  let  us 
take  the  word  kingdom  and  substitute  for  it  that  of  church,  and  the  result 
is  seen  e.g.  in  Mark  11  :  10  ;  Luke  12  :  32  ;  22  :  29  ;  21  :  43  ;  Mark  9  :  47; 
Acts  14  :  22,  Q\xi. 

If  the  Church  is  synonymous  with  the  Kingdom,  then  what  becomes  of  the  notion 
held  by  many  that  the  Kingdom  is  in-visible,  seeing  that  the  Church  is  spoken  of  as 
something  yisible,  extemaUy  manifested,  as  e.g.  Matt.  18  :  16, 17  ;  Acts  8:1,  etc.,  being 
used  in  the  same  seuse  so  far  as  visibility  is  concerned,  as  that  in  Acts  19  :  32  (Greek : 
where  it  is  employed  in  a  secular  sense). 

Oba,  2.  But  the  absurdity  of  making  such  terms  synonymous  will  be 
more  clearly  seen  if  we  take  the  definitions  ^ven  of  this  Kingdom,  and 
observing  their  intimate  connection  with  this  church  notion.  Selecting 
the  example  afforded  by  Dr.  Thompson  (see  preceding  Prop.,  Obs.  8),  we 
are  told  that  this  Kingdom  consists  in  *'  the  presence  and  power  of  God 
felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  hearts  of  those  tnat  trusted  in  Him  and  did 
His  commandments,"  etc.  Put  this  "spiritual  conception"  in  place  of 
the  Kingdom  or  church,  and  sad  work  will  be  made  of  God's  oath-bound 
covenanted  promises.     If  this  is  all  that  is  meant,  then  the  most  solemn 
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pledges  given  by  God  will  be  set  aside  and  remain  nnfalfilled.  It  is 
strange  that  men  of  ability  are  so  wedded  to  this  mystical  conception  of 
the  Kingdom  that  they  cannot  see  how,  with  their  own  theory  of  Christ's 
delivering  up  the  Kingdom  (1  Cor.  15  :  24),  if  the  Kingdom  be  such  as 
above,  or  '*  God's  reign  in  the  heart,"  etc.,  then  snch  **  apresence,"  etc.,  or 
•*  reign'*  once  **felt  and  acknowledged''  will  also  be  given  up.  Or,  select 
any  one  of  those  definitions,  and  substitute  them  for  '^  Kingdom/'  in 
Matt.  8  :  12  ;  16  :  19  ;  Mark  11  :  12,  etc.,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they 
directly  introduce  a  confusion  of  ideas,  making  the  Scriptures  inconsistent 
and  contradictory. 

Take  for  example  Dr.  Neander's  (given  in  detail  under  Prop.  106)  definition  and  apply 
it  to  the  first  New  Test,  text  where  the  Kingdom  is  mentioned  (Matt.  3  :  2),  and  it  then 
reads  as  follows  :  "  Bepent  ye  :  for  the  whole  of  a  series  of  historical  developments,  or 
a  great  assemblage  of  coexistent  spiritual  creations  is  at  hand."  Or,  take  Dr.  M'Cosh*s 
favorite,  and  then  we  have  :  "  Repent  ye  :  for  God's  reign  in  the  heart  is  at  hand.'* 
Gomp.  Prof.  Lnmmis's  £s8ay  '*  The  Kingdom  and  the  Chnrch"  (read  before  '*  The  Proph. 
Confer."  at  N.  York),  in  which  the  inconsistency  of  making  Church  and  Kingdom  synony- 
mous, the  absurdity  of  men  talking  of  advancing  and  building  up  this  Kingdom,  the  in- 
ability of  making  a  Methodist  Kingdom,  Lutheran  Kingdom,  etc.,  and  of  saying  that  Uie 
Church  (if  Kingdom)  is  "  within  you,"  is  shown.  This  synonymous  nature  is  so 
much  taken  far  granted,  and  so  confidently  held,  that  the  titles  of  books  indicate  it,  as 
e.g.  Maurice's  **  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  Jar  vis's  '*  Uis.  of  the  Mediatorial  lungdom," 
Gray's  "  Mediatorial  Beign,"  Symington's  "  Mediatorial  Dominion  of  Jesus  Christ," 
Uhden's  "  New  England  Theocracy,"  Wilson's  '*  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
an  Anon,  work,  **  The  Inner  Kingdom." 

Obs.  3.  Snch  substitntions  are  unwarranted  and  dangerous,  although 
presented  by  most  able  men.  Neander  {Life  of  Christy  S.  82)  informs  us 
that  while  the  name  kingdom  is  '^  borrowed  from  an  earthly  kingdom/* 
''  was  immediately  taken  from  the  form  in  which  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
community  was  represented  by  the  Jewish  nation/'  yet  this  idea  is  to  be 
discarded  and  a  ''  symbolical "  one  is  to  be  substituted.  This  exchange  of 
ideas  is,  however,  unproven,  and  merely  assumed  to  sustain  the  theory  that 
the  church,  in  some  aspect,  is  the  Kingdom.  If  this  is  so,  that  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Kingdom  presented  the  leading  subiect  (i.e.  Kingdom)  of 
their  discourses  in  symbolical  language,  we  may  well  ask.  If  the  Kingdom 
was  symbolical,  whj  not  then  repen^nce,  faitn,  and  everything  else  con- 
nected with  this  Kingdom  ?  For,  if  the  main  subject  is  such,  why  not  the 
subsidiary  ?  This  le^s  us  where  some  have,  from  a  false  premise,  lodcally 
landed,  making  the  whole  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  a  symbolical 
or  typicd  one  of  that  religion  of  humanity  which  is  now  arising. 
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Proposition  96.  Hie  differences  visible  in  ilie   Church  are  evi- 
dences that  it  is  not  the  predicted  Kingdmn  of  the  Messiah. 

Having  alluded  to  this,  it  may  be  well  to  particularize.  The 
Kingdom,  as  promised  from  the  details  of  prophecy,  is  to  exhibit  a 
visiole  outward  unity.  So  much  is  this  admitted  by  our  oppo- 
nents, that  they  are  seeking  for  and  advocating  such  a  unity.  The 
feeling  is  almost  universal  that  prediction  demands  it ;  and  hence 
all,  not  finding  it  yet  existing,  anticipate  it  in  the  future.  Isaiah, 
chs.  60,  61,  62,  65,  etc.,  are  conclusive.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  a  state  or  condition  ha^  never  been  reaZized  in  the  church 
after  eighteen  hundred  years  of  trial,  and  therefore  we  conclude 
that  the  church,  not  exhibiting  the  characteristics  predicted  of  the 
Kingdom  and  connected  witn  its  establishment,  is  something 
different  from  that  Kingdom. 

Ohs.  1.  Let  the  nnbiassed  student  contemplate  how  sckisms^  etc.,  are 
foretold  in  the  church  (Acts  20  :  29,  30  ;  1  Cor.  11 :  19  ;  2  Tim.  4  : 3,  4 ; 
Rom.  16  :  17,  etc.)  ^  how  it  was  organized  amidst  dissensioiis  and  antag- 
onisin  even  among  its  leaders  (on  the  subject  of  circumcision  and  observ- 
ance of  the  law);  now  it  affected  aynipromises  concerning  the  law  and  the 
ritual ;  how  it  arose  without  a  direct  verbal  abrogation  of  Mosaic  institu- 
tions, so  that  some  followed  the  latter  and  others  annoyed  the  Gentiles  who 
refused  the  same.  Christ  Himself,  Paul  tells  us,  was  preached  a  cofiten- 
tion.  These  and  other  marks  of  weakness,  infirmity,  etc.,  certainly  pre- 
vent us  from  accepting  the  church  as  the  predicted  Kingdom,  seeing  that 
the  latter  is  to  come  in  a  very  different  manner.  Its  beginning  ^i.e. 
church's)  is  not  that  assigned  by  the  Prophets  to  the  Kingdom  of  promise. 

Even  the  Apostolic  Chnroh  eyidenced  great  infirmities,  as  noticed  in  Gh.  Histories  by 
Schaff,  Kurtz,  Neander,  etc.  As  iUostrative,  we  only  quote  Gonybeare  and  Howson*a  (1  e. 
1,  p.  488)  statement :  *'  It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  among  the  Chris- 
tians  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  the  existence  .of  so  many  forms  of  error  and  sin.  It  was  a 
pleasing  dream  which  presented  the  Primitiye  Church  as  a  society  of  angels  ;  it  is  not 
without  a  struggle  that  we  bring  ourselves  to  open  our  eyes  and  behold  the  reality. 
But  yet  it  is  a  higher  feeling  which  bids  us  thankfully  to  recognize  the  truth,  that '  there 
is  no  partiality  with  God,'  that  He  has  never  supematurally  coerced  any  generation  of 
mankind  into  virtue,  nor  rendered  schism  and  heresy  impossible  in  any  age  of  the 
Church."  This  feature  has  never  been  lessened,  but  has  increased  until  e.g.  in  Bn^uid 
alone,  according  to  **  Whitaker*s  Almanack"  (1879),  there  are  174  distinct  denominations 
and  sects.  The  notion  of  a  Kingdom  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  predictions  relating  to 
the  Church,  viz.  :  its  militant  nature,  a  fighting  and  struggling  Church,  which  shall  ulti- 
mately, by  apostatizing  (2  Thess.  2)  and  by  lack  of  faith  (Luke  18  :  1>8),  fall  under  the 
power,  as  a  punishment,  of  a  culminated  Antichrist,  and  endure  a  fearful  persecution  (e.g. 
Itev.  14,  Dan.  7,  etc.). 

Obs.  2.  The  progress  of  the  chnrch  teaches  the  same.  Surely  a  Eoiiff- 
dom  established  by  Jesus  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  could  not  possibly 
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have  the  conflicting  elements  that  the  church  has  so  lavishlj  shown.  Antag- 
onism in  belief,  compulsion  in  requirements,  dogmatism  m  teaching,  relig- 
ious warring,  persecution,  error,  false  doctrine,  etc.,  are  incorporated  with 
her  history.  Corruption  not  merely  external,  but  imbedded  in  the  very 
framework  of  her  organization,  and  transmitted  for  centuries  (diversity  of 
Ch.  government,  belief,  and  practice)  ;  antagonism  even  in  relation  to  the 
most  important  things  (sacerdotalism,  baptism,  Lord's  supper,  etc.) ;  ex- 
hibition of  a  spirit  hostile  to  Messiah's  Kingdom,  even  in  the  most  noble 
of  Christian  men  [as  e.g.  Luther's  treatment  of  Zwingli,  Zwingli'a 
resort  to  the  sword,  Calvin's  treatment  of  Servetus  (Mosheim's  His.  of 
Servetus),  Melanchthon's  epistle  to  Calvin,  Oct.  14,  1544,  commending 
Servetus's  execution  (Calv.  Epis.  No.  187,  p.  »341,)  etc.] — these  are  land- 
marks, not  of  Christ's  Kingdom  but  of  a  preparatory  stage  subject  to  in- 
firmity, characteristic  of  all,  even  of  true  and  noble  believers.  While  here 
and  there  enlightened  piety  exists,  willing  to  fellowship  with  and  acknowl- 
edge as  brethren  in  Christ  all  who  repent  and  believe  in  Him,  yet  mul- 
titudes, organized  bodies,  counting  their  ministry  by  hundreds  and  their 
laity  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  stand  forth  in  doctrinal  elcclusiveness, 
even  in  the  same  denomination  (as  e.g.  some  of  the  symbolical  Lutherans, 
High-Church  Episcopalians,  Close  Com.  Baptists,  etc.),  condemning  all 
others,  denouncing  fdl  others,  sitting  in  Christ's  seat  and  claiming  Christ's 
nrerogatives  of  judging,  excluding  all  others  of  a  diverse  faith  from  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven,  here  and  hereafter. 

This  is  done  too  by  those  whom,  in  spite  of  their  weakness  and  dogmatism,  we  must 
recognize  as  conscv^ioua  brethren  in  Christ.  While  the  absurdity  of  snch  a  position, 
claiming  that  outside  of  its  own  special  communion  there  is  no  true  Church,  but  only  rep- 
robation and  damnation,  has  been  ably  set  forth  by  numerous  writers,  yet  it  is  a  sad 
fact  that  multitudes  still  slavishly  cling  to  it  with  tenacity  and  zeal.  Does  such  a 
Church,  thus  divided,  etc.,  bear  iht  imprird  of  Messiah's  Kingdom  ?  No  !  never  ought 
such  a  portraiture  as  history  but  too  faithfully  gives,  be  mitiakm  for  the  divine  one  pre- 
sented by  the  inn>ired  prophets.  Blindness  voluntarily  assumed  alone  can  make  such 
a  mistake.  The  divisions  and  controversies  are  not  merely  between  different  denomina* 
tions,  but  between  branches  of  the  same  Church,  as  e.g.  between  Episcopalians,  Presby- 
terians, Moravians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Lutherans,  Reformed,  etc.  The  lack  of  union 
and  intercommunion  is  sometimes  most  painfully  manifested,  as  e.g.  in  an  exclusive 
Kpint  of  clericalism  or  saoramentarianism,  which  refuses  acknowledgment  and  fellow- 
8hip  with  others,  and  even  with  each  oUier.  All  Churches  are,  more  or  less,  thus 
leavened.  The  Boman  Catholics,  complacently  overlooking  their  past  bitter  divisions 
and  contests,  point  to  the  differences,  etc.,  of  Protestantism  ;  Protestantism,  overlooking 
the  design  intended  by  the  Charch,  meets  Uie  charge  by  endeavoring  to  make  out  an  in- 
visible unity,  which  is  truly  so  "  invisible'*  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  discern  it. 
Two  extremes  are  to  be  avoided,  both  suggested  by  the  Church- Kingdom  theory,  in  con- 
templating the  strange  and  painful  pages  of  Ecclesiastical  Histoir  ;  on  the  one  hand 
Goethe's  declaration  :  "  Mischmash  von  Inthum  und  von  (>ewalt,"  which  looks  only  at  the 
evidences  of  infirmity  and  wickedness  ;  and  on  the  other,  Chateaubriand's  painting  a 
beautiful  ideal  of  the  past  and  present,  which  ianores  the  corruptions,  errors,  and  sinful- 
ness manifested.  Truth  suffers  by  either  method  ;  and  the  Church  cannot  be  utterly 
condemned  or  unduly  exalted  without  doing  violence  to  it.  Neither  blackening  nor 
whitewashing,  neither  defaming  nor  extravagantly  praising,  meets  (^  divine  portraUvrt  as 
given  in  the  Scriptures. 

Obs.  3.  These  differences,  division  into  sects,  etc.  are  not  given  under 
the  impression  that  the  church  has  not,  in  a  measure,  earned  on  the  de- 
sign intended  by  its  organization.  When  the  object  for  which  the  church 
has  been  established  is  duly  estimated,  we  find  that  amidst  all  its  weakness 
and  imperfection^  prosperitjr  and  adversity,  fightings  within  and  without. 
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it  has  been  forwarding  and  accomplishing  the  same.  Hence,  we  ^iye  place 
to  no  one  in  a  high  appreciation  of  the  church  ;  and  yet,  in  relation  to  her 
the  truth  must  oe  told — indeed  has  already  been  recorded — ^lest  we  ex* 
aggerate  her  position,  and  dishonor  the  truth  itself.  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, Dogmatics,  such  works  as  Dorner's  His,  of  ProU  Theology j  etc.,  give 
painful  evidence  that  controversies,  bitter  and  unrelenting,  have  been 
waged  between  portions  of  the  church,  between  good  and  great  meo. 
Passing  by  the  lack  of  charity,  the  self-exaltation,  the  narrowness  and 
bigotry,  the  confessionalistic  zeal,  the  personal  contentions,  defamations, 
etc.,  we  find  that  in  important  points,  ooth  theoretical  and  practical,  de- 
voted men  of  God  were  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.  Were  it  not  for 
a  few  ihi7igs  held  in  common,  such  as  faith  in  Christ,  the  antagonism 
would  be  complete.  Such  a  state  of  things,  deplorable  as  it  is,  does  not 
vitiate  the  design  to  be  accomplished  by  the  church,  which  is,  as  James  as- 
serted in  the  Apostle*s  Council,  to  gather  out  a  people  for  His  name. 
This,  notwithstanding  the  hindrances  and  obstacles  mentioned,  has  been 
carried  on  down  to  the  present  day.  These  evils  mav  to  some  extent  have 
retarded  and  hindered  the  work,  but  still  it  has  oeen  goin^  on  toward 
completion.  No  a^e,  no  century,  no  year,  with  its  encompassing  infirmi- 
ties, but  has  brought  forth,  through  the  church,  the  called  and  adopted. 
But  to  coyivert  this  design  into  the  Kingdom  itself  requires  an  imagination 
and  a  faith  strong  enough  to  plant — a^inst  the  direct  testimony  of  holy 
men  of  old — these  evils,  these  conflicting  elements  into  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Son  of  Man.  Whilst  this  diversity,  etc.,  cannot  be  charged  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  (for  they  warned  us  ajgainst  it)  ;  whilst 
it  is  evidence  of  the  probationary  and  not  Kingly  condition  of  the  church 
which  could  not  be  avoided  without  destroying  man's  free  moral  agency, 
yet  they  have  come  to  pass,  and  the  church  grievously  erred  in  giving 
place  to  them.  Explanations  and  apologies  do  not  lessen  the  naked  facts, 
and  cannot  break  their  force.  Unbelief  may  foolishly  leyel  them  against 
Christianity,  when  Christianity  itself  in  the  New  Test,  pointedly  condemns 
it ;  piety,  on  the  other  hand,  just  as  foolishly  endeavors  to  palliate  the  same 
by  claiming  it  as  a  necessity,  a  reauisite  historical  growth,  etc. ;  still  the 
facts  remain,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  placing  them  where  the  Bible 
does,  viz. :  in  the  depravity  and  weakness  ox  man. 

To  a  consideiate  mind,  the  yery  condition  of  the  Clinrch,  instead  of  reflecting  in  the 
slightest  degree  upon  the  Divine  Tmth,  most  abundantly  cor^rms  it ;  for,  without  unduly 
existing  the  Church  into  a  Kingdom  bearing  on  its  bosom  a  mass  of  corruption,  he  sees 
that  amidst  aU  this  diversity,  error,  hostility,  etc.,  ihe  one  great,  grand  design  has  never  been 
lost  sight  oft  i.  e.  to  save  them  that  hdieve.  If  it  be  said  that  these  evils  are  not  inherent^ 
but  foreign  outgrowths,  we  may  even  admit  this  without  weakening  our  argument,  see- 
ing that  we  proceed  on  the  ground  that  such  a  picture  as  the  Church  has  pzesented  is 
not  the  one  drawn  by  the  prophets,  ^yhether  produced  legitimately  or  not,  whether 
necessary  developments  or  not,  they  resulted  in  the  Churcn,  and  as  firm  believers  in 
divine  inspiration,  we  cannot,  dare  not  receive  the  Church  as  the  Kingdom  predicted  by 
inspired  men  ;  for  if  we  do,  to  that  extent  do  we  make  those  men  untruthful  and  their 
record  of  the  Kingdom  an  impossibility  to  be  realized  as  presented  by  them  (i.e.  in  the 
grammatical  sense).  We  cannot  e.g.  reconcile  with  the  prophetic  record  of  the  increased 
and  constantly  expanding  power  of  Messiah's  Kingdom,  the  losses  which  the  Church 
has  sustained  in  the  past  in  Asia,  Africa,  Greece,  etc.  Tlie  prophets,  instead  of  lomea, 
give  us  glorious  permanent  and  eternal  retention.  Hence,  while  discarding  the 
notion  of  the  Kingdom,  we  cling  to  the  observable  gracious  design  of  the  Church  as 
promised  and  developed  in  her  history.  This  gives  the  proper  antidote  to  a  class  of 
books  ably  written,  which  artfully,  and  in  many  respects  most  truthfuUy,  represent  the 
weakness,  positive  evU,  incorporated  with  and  extende4  by  the  Chuit^  and  from  this 
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deduce  that  the  prophecies,  being  nnfalfilled»  the  predictions  are  merely  human  opin? 
ions.  We  believe  with  Lord  Bacon,  who  long  ago  observed,  in  answer  to  Uie  Papal  argu- 
ment of  unity,  "  that  the  Church  of  God  hath  been  in  all  ages  subject  to  contentions 
and  schisms  ;  the  tares  were  not  sown  but  when  the  wheat  was  sown  before.  Our  Sav- 
iour Christ  delivered  it  for  an  ill-note  to  have  outward  peace.  And  reason  teacheth  us 
that  in  ignorance  and  implied  belief  it  is  easy  to  agree,  as  colors  agree  in  the  dark  ;  or  if 
any  country  decline  into  Atheism,  the  controversies  wax  dainty,  because  men  do  not 
think  religion  scarce  worth  falling  out  for  ;  so  as  it  is  weak  divinity  to  account  contro- 
versies an  ill  sign  in  the  Church."  So  long  as  tares  and  wheat  continue  mixed — which 
is  down  to  the  Sec.  Advent — so  long  v^ll  this  state  continue. 

Obs,  4.  This  leads  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  unity  of  the  church. 
The  notion  of  a  Kingdom  attached  to  it,  involves  that  of  unity.  To  carry 
out  the  design  of  the  church  does  not  necessarily  require  unity  ;  unity  in- 
deed would  facilitate  its  execution^  and  for  various  reasons  it  is  desirable, 
and  hence  is  enjoined,  but  really  is  not  essential,  as  the  history  of  the 
church  conclusively  proves.  **  Them  that  believe"  are  found  in  all  denom- 
inations ;  those  that  are  savingly  united  to  Christ  are  found  in  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  ;  admixture  of  error,  difference  in  Ch. 

government,  etc.,  has  not  prevented,  in  the  opposing  camps,  persons  to 
ecomc  justified  hj  faith,  adopted  by  ^ace,  and  engrafted  as  the  elect. 
The  prayer  of  Christ,  so  often  quoted,  for  union  has  special  reference  to 
the  ultimate  end  of  the  church,  and  is  identified  with  the  manifestation  of 
ilis  glory  (see  Pf'op*  1S4).  Many  contdnd  that  union  now  is  essential,  or  at 
least  necessary.  Keeping  in  view  the  object  intended  by  this  dispensation, 
we  may  concede  its  desirableness  to  expedite  the  gathering  of  the  elect, 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  requisite  for  this  purpose.  At  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  Church,  as  every  historian  concedes,  even  in  tho 
Apostolic  age,  there  was  a  tendency  (even  among  the  Apostles),  to  diver- 
sity, which  nas  continued  down  to  our  day,  and  we  are  assured  by  the  Word 
will  continue  until  Christ  ushers  in  the  Mill.  Kingdom.  Just  as  God  has 
used  the  peculiar  temperament,  disposition,  style,  etc.,  of  men  in  giving 
His  Word,  so  He  also  employs  the  various  temperaments,  dispositions, 
talents,  etc.,  of  men  in  gathering  out ;  but  whilst  in  the  former  diversity 
exists  without  breaking  the  unity  of  that  Word  being  nnder  the  restrain- 
iyig  influence  of  inspiration,  the  latter  amidst  its  diversity  has  no  such  re- 
straining medium,  saving  that  Word  which  is  already  s^iven.  Therefore, 
the  unity  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  utterances  of  tho  cnurch  as  such,  not 
in  its  outward  external  form,  not  even  in  its  inward  experience  and  feel- 
ing, but  only  in  three  things  :  (1)  in  working  out,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, a  common  design,  i.e.  the  salvation  of  believers  ;  (2)  that  every 
member  savingly  united  to  Christ,  whether  recognized  or  not,  whether 
agreeing  in  all  things  with  us  or  not,  sustains  the  relation  of  brother  and 
joint  heir  with  those  who  also  thus  believe  ;  (3)  the  common  relation  that 
ail  believers  sustain  to  Christ  even  now,  and  which  is  finally  to  be  openly 
manifested.  Therefore,  the  efforts  of  those  who  urge  for  unity  among 
brethren,  without  the  exclusion  of  a  diversity  which  is  inseparable  from  a 
probationary  state,  are  to  be  commended. 

Such  as  the  labors  of  Dr.  Schmuoker,  the  Christian  Alliance,  and  others.  The  Augs- 
burg  Confession,  Art.  7,  pointedly  says  :  ''  That  subordinate  differences  do  not  abolish 
the  unity  of  the  churcli."  This  unity,  as  the  reader  sees,  does  not  bear  the  marks  of 
the  coyenanted  and  predicted  Kingdom,  being  more  of  a  spiritual  and  invisible  nature, 
and  preparative  to  the  unity  that  shall  be  manifested  when  the  Christ  and  His  members 
are  revealed. 
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Proposition  97.   Tlie  various  forms  of  Church  government  in- 
dicate that  tfie  Church  is  not  the  promised  Kingdoju. 

Taking  the  prophetic  record,  which  gives  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
a  uniform  government  with  a  uniform  faith,  it  is  impossible  to 
accept  of  the  church,  with  its  diversified  forms  of  government,  as 
an  intended  exhibit  of  the  Kingdom. 

Obs.  1.  While  men  differ  in  their  interpretation  of  the  churchy  yet  it  is 
generally  admitted,  excepting  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  a  High-Charch 
party,  that  Christ  did  not  found  His  charch  with  an  accurately  defined  and 
fixed  form  of  government  for  its  associated  capacity,  bnt  left  the  forms  it 
should  assume  in  society,  and  among  nations,  to  the  development  made  by 
Providence  and  human  agency.  This  view,  perhaps  slightly  but  not 
materially  modified,  is  the  belief  of  multitudes.  If  we  accept  of  it,  then 
it  refutes  the  notion  of  the  church  being  a  Kingdom,  for  it  admits  at  once 
that  the  church  at  its  commencement  lacked  one  of  the  essentials  of  a 
Kingdom,  viz. :  a  regularly  constituted  form  of  government.  With  oar  doc- 
trine of  the  church  and  Kingdom  this  omission  remarkably  harmonizes ; 
so  much,  indeed,  that  it  is  requisite.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  is 
correct,  that  such  a  Kingdom  under  a  regularly  constituted  government  is 
found  in  the  church,  then  an  important  and  serious  objection  would  be 
raised  up  against  us.  Millenarianism  has  ever  resisted  her  doctrine  as  an 
invasion  of  the  Messiah's  rights  and  privileges,  and  as  hostile  to  the  early 
church  view ;  for  her  doctrine  cannot  be  maintained,  bein^  merely  the 
result  of  the  hierarchical  growth  of  centuries,  and  lacks  a  Scriptural  foun- 
dation. The  very  design  of  the  church  does  not  require  sucn  a  govern- 
ment, it  being  futly  met  by  the  simple  organization,  few  rites,  sacraments, 
worship,  and  rules  which  are  given. 

It  is  remarkable  how  guarded  prophecy  is,  not  to  allow  the  Chnrch-Eingdom  theory  to 
^d  encouragement  in  its  portrayals  of  the  future.  Thus  e.g.  Dan.  2  and  7  (comp.  Props. 
104,  121,  and  160),  in  which  we  find  that  the  nominal  conversion  of  the  Boman  Empirs 
under  Gonstantine  and  the  resultant  form  of  church  goyemment  patterned  after  the  civil, 
is  unacknowledged.  The  transformation  formed  no  Kingdom  of  God  (as  multitudes  vain- 
ly dream)  for  the  Empire  stiU  remains  symbolized  as  a  beast  down  to  the  end.  Its 
Christianity,  nominal  and  hierait^oal,  pregnant  with  bitter  evils  and  future  persecu- 
tions, properly  remains  unrecognized.  The  simple  fact,  ScripturaUy  attested,  is  this, 
that  during  these  "  times  of  the  Gentiles,'*  believers,  instead  of  inheriting  a  Kingdom, 
are  members  of  civil  government,  and  are  taught  to  render  civil  obedience,  acknowledg- 
ing earthly  kings  and  rulers  to  be  such  over  them.  Let  the  student  refer  to  Props.  3, 
58,  etc.,  and  see  the  diversity  existing  respecting  the  time  when  this  aUeged  Kingdom 
was  inaugurated,  and  he  will  find  additional  reason  for  rejecting  the  prevailing  view, 
because  a  Kingdom,  to  be  such,  must,  of  necessity,  have  some  form  of  government 
allied  with  it,  but  this  vagueness,  indistinctness,  lack  of  form,  is  opposed  to  the  notion 
of  such  having  been  founded. 

Obs.  2.  Some  hold  that  by  virtue  of  the  church  being  a  Kingdom, 
Christ  rules  over  it  by  a  vicegerent  (i.e.  the  Pope) ;  others,  by  a  divinely 
appointed  and  regularly  descended  Episcopacy  ;  some,  by  the  rules  of  the 
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State,  forming  State  religions  ;  others,  by  the  ministry  and  officers  of  the 
congre^tion  ;  some,  by  individual  congregations  who  in  the  aggregate 
form  the  Kingdom  ;  others,  by  General  Councils,  Conferences,  Assem- 
blies, or  Synods ;  and  others,  by  the  associated  union  of  the  civil  power 
with  the  church  either  as  primary  or  subordinate.  There  is  a  variety  to 
suit  all  inclinations.  Again,  some  tell  us  that  the  church  is  a  Kingdom, 
but  that  no  one  form  of  government  is  prescribed,  it  being  left  optional 
with  the  church  to  organize  that  form  best  adapted  to  contingencies ; 
others,  that  the  government  of  the  church  must  oe  so  shaped  as  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  civil ;  others,  that  the  New  Test,  leaves  the  whole 
matter  discretionary  with  every  individual  congregation  to  assume  one ; 
and  still  others  inform  us  that  the  church,  whilst  a  Kingdom,  is  not  one  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  only  symbolically,  but  is  a  society  of  believers 
governed  by  the  moral  law  and  the  institutions  of  the  New  Test.,  its 
members  being  still  subject  to  the  civil  power,  etc.  History  is  filled  with 
the  bitter  contests  arising  between  the  advocates  of  these  opinions,  and 
every  party  nearly  can  enroll  its  martvrs  who  fell  in  defence  of  its  peculiar 
tenet  of  church  government.  Is  such  a  sad  diversity  consistent  with  the 
idea  of  Christ*s  covenanted  Kingdom  ?  The  idea  of  a  stable,  well-ordered, 
acknowledged,  and  duly  enforced  government  is  connected  ly  all  the 
prophets  with  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  but  if  the  church  is  it,  what  parly 
can  rightfully  claim  it  ?  So  little  is  this  the  predicted  Kingdom  that  there 
is  no  one  here  (excepting  we  take  the  infallible  Pope,  or  Youn^,  or  others, 
who  claim  to  speak  by  inspiration)  to  decide  when  believers  differ  among 
themselves  respecting  the  government  itself.  Is  it  not  strange  that  in- 
tellige7it  men  continue  to  insist  upon  having  such  a  Kingdom  present,  when 
they  differ  so  essentially  among  themselves  concerning  such  a  weighty 
matter  as  thefonn  of  the  Kingdom  ?  Can  we  imagine  that  when  Christ's 
Kingdom  as  covenanted  and  predicted  is  once  truly  set  up,  that  it  will  be 
in  a  shape  so  undecisive  and  peculiar,  that  men  will  contend  with  each  other 
as  to  its  nature  and  form  ?  ifo  !  nether  !  In  the  day  that  the  Lord  is  King 
over  all  the  earth  (Zech.  14),  and  His  majesty  and  power  is  seen  in  giving 
and  enforcing  law,  in  restoringand  upbuilding  with  Godlike  energy  and 
force  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  men  will  not  find  it  so  insignifi- 
cantly or  enigmatically  expressed  that  ito  organization,  etc.,  can  become  a 
question  like  the  preceding. 

Singnlar  episodeB  are  to  be  found  in  this  diversity.  We  mention  a  few  as  illustrations 
of  the  inability  of  man  to  preserve  a  consistency  when  violating  the  Divine  order  relat- 
ing to  the  Church.  Some  German  divines,  thinking  that  the  Church  as  a  Kingdom,  to 
be  truly  such,  must  have  some  point  of  external  unity,  insist  (as  e.g.  Rothe  and 
Thierschs— see  Pressense's  review  of  them,  Early  Years  of  Christianity,  p.  411-412),  that 
the  aposUes  must  have  held  a  second  Council  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  they  instituted  the 
Episcopate  !  Savonarola,  under  the  influence  of  this  Kingdom  notion,  claimed  that 
Christ  had  condescended  to  become  the  peculiar  Monarch  of  the  Florentines  (Rosooe's 
Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  p.  345).  The  Anabaptists,  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  Mormons, 
etc.,  with  this  Church  idea  have  claimed  a  special  Kingdom  of  God  as  existing  among 
themselves.  Fanatics  have  duly  taken  advantage  of  the  notion,  and  carefully  incorpo- 
rated it  into  their  schemes.  EccL  History  (especially  English  and  Scotch)  contains  nu- 
merous  instances  where  national  establishments  of  religion  were  discarded  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  while  the  very  men 
who  made  such  an  objection  made  themselves  liable,  on  the  same  ground  precisely,  of 
rejection,  because  they  too  set  up  the  Church  separated  from  the  Stote  as  the  Kingdom. 
Edward  Irving,  in  his  work  Church  and  State,  overlooking,  even  while  expounding  proph- 
ecy, the  design  of  this  dispensation  in  gathering  out  a  people  for  a  future  divinely  con- 
stituted Church  and  State,  makes  in  his  argument  a  divinely  constituted  State  practical 
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and  as,  in  a  measnre  at  least,  existing.  This  plunged  him  into  opinions  intolerant,  etc 
The  notion  of  '*  The  Divine  Bight"  is  indeed  ideally  correct,  bat  we  must  not  foiget 
the  period  when  God  Himself  sludl  practically  and  really  manifest  it  in  a  chosen  King 
and  His  associated  selected  kings.  This  view  of  the  Church  and  the  State  was  one  cause 
of  Irving's  troubles,  leading  him  to  endeavor  to  realize  the  impossible,  that  which  was  in 
the  future  and  in  Ciod's  own  performance.  8uch  allusions  as  these  could  be  multiplied, 
which  are  given  not  for  the  sake  of  showing  an  abuse  (for  the  abuse  of  a  doctrine  does 
not  disprove  the  doctrine  itself),  but  rather  how  variously  men  are  influenced  by  the 
notion  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  to  be  now  witnessed. 

While  thxLB  employing  the  diversity  existing  as  evidence  that  the  Church  is  not  the 
Kingdom,  we  must  not  be  understood  as  opposed  to  a  form  of  Church  government  as  a 
necessity  for  its  growth,  etc.  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  exceeding 
lax  views  of  the  **  Plymouth  Brethren**  respecting  Church  government.  It  has  been  the 
universal  opinion  of  the  Church,  following  the  Apostolic  age,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
and  through  the  Church,  called  the  Ministry,  such  a  call  being  confirmed  by  a  mediate 
act  of  the  Church.  The  Church,  in  its  official  capacity,  is  the  instrument  to  determine, 
by  examination,  the  validity  of  the  call,  in  order  to  avoid  imposition,  etc.  This  has  been 
the  universal  rule,  founded  on  Scripture,  however  disputes,  etc.,  arose  respecting  the 
grades  of  the  ministry.  We  cannot,  therefore,  sympathize  with  the  **  Brethren's**  tirade 
against  *'  Clericism,"  simply  because,  if  followed,  it  would  result  in  disintegration  and 
perversion.  Hence,  to  make  baptism  an  ordinance  not  in,  but  outside  of  the  Church  de- 
pendent on  the  individual  and  the  teacher,  is  unscriptural  (leaving  out  an  ordinance  of 
the  Church) ;  and  to  make  the  ministry  dependent  on  the  will,  or  vagaries*  or  supposed 
inspired  influence,  of  individuals,  is  aUo  unscriptural  (making  the  Church  virtually  de- 
pendent upon  influences  outside  of  it,  and  over  which  it  has  no  control).  The  author- 
ity— if  any  is  claimed — depends  not  upon  any  official  voice  of  the  Church,  but  upon  the 
ipse  dixit  of  this  or  that  one  claiming  to  be  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  door  is 
thus  opened  to  claims  and  pretensions  that  pride,  love  of  notoriety,  etc.,  will  speedily 
avail  themselves  of,  owing  to  human  depravity.  Alas !  extremes  in  the  Church  have 
already  borne  a  mass  of  deadly  fruit ;  even  with  the  greatest  care  and  utmost  watchful- 
ness, unqualified  and  uncalled  men  have  been  foisted  on  the  Church,  but  human  weak- 
nes.9,  with  no  proper  checks,  untrammelled,  and  with  power  to  claim  a  ministerial 
position,  will  be  sure  to  manifest  itself.  Studying  such  passages  as  2  Tim.  2  :  2,  and 
those  referring  to  the  appointment  of  Elders,  as  well  as  the  intimations  of  a  continued 
ministry  in  the  Church,  and  then  linking  with  these  the  universal  custom  of  the  early 
Church,  as  testified  to  by  history,  that  a  ministry,  no  matter  in  what  forms  (for  that  is 
another  question,  touching  the  Hierarchy,  etc.),  was  perpetuated  in  and  mediately  by 
the  Church,  it  seems  to  us  strange  that  men,  evidently  sincere  and  pious,  will  set  them- 
selves up  at  this  late  day  as  alone  right  in  discarding  all  *'  Clericalism,**  and  the  whole 
Church  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  in  the  wrong.  The  result  is,  that  however  honest 
in  their  views,  they  are  only  injuring  the  truth  by  associating  such  demoralizing  opin- 
ions, unnecessarily  disquieting  others  in  their  Church  relationships,  and  increasing  the 
number  of  sects  by  forming,  with  special  and  extraordinary  high  spintual  claims, 
another.  The  effort  to  make  the  eldership  an  exceptional  and  mere  introductory  offioa 
is  unsuccessful  and  unhistorical.  So  the  effort  to  overthrow  the  view,  that  men' in  the 
Church,  and  by  virtue  of  their  position  in  the  Church  as  teachers,  are  not  to  perpetuate  a 
ministry  (as  exemplified  in  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Barnabas)  by  some  act  of  setting  them 
apart  (thus  giving  them  an  official  recognition),  is  both  unscriptural  and  unhii?torical. 
To  leave  the  distribution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  a  dired  intimation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  fanatical  and  substituting  human  imaginings  for  divine  inspiration.  To  leave  the 
Holy  Ghost,  on  an  occasion  of  discipline,  to  designate  who  shall  be,  for  the  occasion, 
the  Elders  or  rulers,  is,  to  say  the  least,  dangerous,  and  may  cause  personal  feeling  or 
prejudice  to  triumph.  To  allow  special  and  specific  claims  to  eldership  cr  rulership, 
etc.,  under  the  specious  plea  of  being  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  visionary 
notion  of  a  mystical  enthusiasm,  and  tends  to  bring  us  under  the  subjection  of  false 
claims  and  pretenses.  The  entire  theory  (as  illustrated  e  g.  Holden*s  Ministry  of  the 
Word,  and  Gorinth  and  Sects)  is  calculated  to  lead  astray  and  impair  the  usefulness  of  its 
upholder.  For  it  raises  up  an  antagonism  to  other  Churches,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is 
uncharitable  and  unchristian.  Thus  Holden  ( CorirUh  and  Sects)  declares  emphatiodly 
that  a  man  who  has  the  truth,  and  is  conscientious,  cannot  go  to  any  of  the  Churches 
(saving  that  of  the  **  Believers'*)  to  worship,  for  in  doing  so  he  virtually  connives  at 
schism,  sectarianism,  etc.  It  will  be  well  indeed  for  these  '*  Brethren'*  if  they  have  the 
piety,  nsefulness,  etc.  that  many  in  these  Churches  manifest.  This  intense  bigotry  (imd 
there  are  others  who  just  as  freely  condemn  the  *'  Brethren")  is  the  natural,  logical 
outgrowth  of  their  system,  and  evidences  that  it  is  based  on  error. 
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Proposition  98.     That  the  church  is  not  the  Kingdom  promised 
to  David* 8  Son  was  the  belief  of  the  early  church. 

This  has  already  been  distinctly  shown  under  Props.  69-75,  but 
some  additional  remarks  to  enforce  the  same  can  be  r^idily  gi^en. 

Obs,  1.  If  the  church  is  the  predicted  Kingdom  of  God,  we  certainly 
ought  to  find  some  direct  passage  teaching  this,  either  in  the  writings  of 
the  Apostles  or  their  immediate  successors.  But  such  an  one  cannot  be 
found.  For  two  reasons  it  ought  to  be  contained  in  the  Epistles.  (1)  If 
the  Apostles  at  one  time  in  their  ministry  misapprehended  (as  learned 
men  tell  us  on  Acts  1 : 6,  but  which  we  deny),  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom, 
then  surely  at  a  later  period  when,  as  we  are  a^ain  told,  they  understood 
that  the  church  was  meant,  we  should  reasonably  expect  that  on  so  vital  a 
matter  some  decisive  utterance  should  be  given,  explanatory  of  the  mistake 
made  in  their  previous  preaching  and  confirmatory  of  a  change  of  view. 
Simple  justice  to  the  truth  and  to  themselves  required  this  at  their  hands, 
in  view  of  their  peculiar  position.  (2)  The  Jews  held  that  the  predicted, 
covenanted  Kingdom  was  an  external,  visible  reign  of  the  Messiah  on  the 
restored  Davidic  throne,  etc.  Now  in  consequence  of  having  continually 
to  meet  such  prejudices,  it  is  peculiarly  significant  that  thev  employ  no 
reasoning  so  prevalent  at  the  present  day,  viz.:  that  the  church  is  the 
Kingdom,  etc.,  when  such  would  have  been  in  place  and  etninently  proper 
if  the  Jews  were  in  error.  If  the  reader  says  that  other  errors  of  the  Jews 
were  not  noticed,  we  reply,  that  all  that  were  of  importance  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Christian  dispensation  the  Apostles  met  and  refuted.  And  this 
one,  if  really  an  error,  is  of  such  magnitude  and  weight,  had  such  a  direct 
influence,  sustained  such  a  relation  to  the  very  thing  they  were  taught  to 

E reclaim,  viz.:  "the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,"  that  xt  is  impossible  to 
elieve  that  they  would  have  passed  it  by  without  a  distinct  rejection  and 
a  substitution  of  the  truth.  A  whole  nation  under  a  mistake  respecting 
the  Messiah's  Kingdom  which  the  Apostles  were  specially  commissioned  to 
preach  ;  and  yet  an  error  so  fundamental  is  not  directly  corrected,  but  must 
DC  inferred  or  implied  1  Is  it  reasonable  or  credible?  The  truth  is,  that  no 
such  repudiatioti  of  error  was  needed. 

Obs.  2.  At  the  risk  of  repetition,  it  may  again  be  said,  that  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Apostles  concerning  the  nearness  of  the  Advent  (Prop.  74)  pre- 
vented them  from  entertaining  the  view  that  the  church  is  the  promised 
Kingdom  of  Christ.  Hoto  could  they  believe  the  church  to  be  such  as  the 
glorious  Kingdom  predicted,  e.g.  by  Daniel,  whose  dominion  was  to  be 
world-wide  and  everlasting,  when  they  were  constantly  looking /or  the  con- 
summntion  f  We  confess  no  sympathy  with  Dr.  Neander's  method  of  rec- 
onciliation when,  referring  to  this  point,  he  exonerates  the  Apostles  by 
showing  that  they  were  still  under  Jewish  forms  of  thought^  but  that  the 
seeds  of  truth  then  sown  by  them  would,  by  a  foreordained  development. 
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finally  be  stripped  from  this  apostolic  shell  or  husk;  We  dare  noi  take 
such  liberties  with  apostolic  men,  and  admit  that  they  were  mistaken  in  so 
consequential  a  matter  ;  for  if  we  do,  what  assurance  have  we  that  thej  did 
not  also  misconceive  other  truths,  enshrouding  them  also  in  '^  husks"  ?  Did 
the  Spirit  which  promised  to  lead  them  into  truth,  which  was  specially 
given  to  them  to  impart,  conduct  them  to  a  lower  plane  of  knowledge,  and 
contradict  the  inspiration  siven  to  Daniel  ?  Were  the  Apostles,  claiming 
inspiration,  more  fallible  tnan,  saj,  Origen  or  Augustine,  or  Jerome,  or 
Eusebius,  etc.  Receiving  the  admissions  of  a  host  of  writers  (as  e.g.  Watts, 
Essay  prefixed  to  World  to  Coins)  that  *'  the  Christians  of  the  first  age  did 
generally  expect  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  to  judgment  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  in  that  very  age  wherein  it  was  foretold  ;**  that  "  the 
primitive  Christians  imagined  the  day  of  resurrection  and  judgment  was 
near,"  etc.,  it  follows  that  they  could  not  possibly  admit  the  Origenistic 
view  of  the  Kingdom.     (Comp.  Keander,  Mosheim,  Kurtz,  etc.) 

Obs,  3.  The  strongest  possible  argument  that  the  Apostle  Paul  could 
have  used  to  convince  the  Thessalonians  that  they  were  mistaken  as  to  the 
imminency  of  the  Advent,  would  have  been  the  modern  one  concerning  the 
church,  i.e.  that  Christ's  Kingdom  was  established  in  the  church,  and  that 
according  to  Daniel  and  the  prophets  a  long  career  of  honor  and  dominion 
was  before  it,  for  it  would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  a  Kingdom  just  newly 
set  up  should  so  speedily  come  to  an  end  without  fulfilling  the  prophecies. 
Let  the  student  reflect  on  the  situation,  on  the  abundant  predictions  con- 
cerning the  Kingdom,  and  then  let  him  consider  that  if  the  church  was 
really  intended  to  meet  the  prophecies  of  the  Kingdom,  surely  such  an  ap- 
peal, so  simple,  consistent,  and  convincing,  would  have  been  spoken.  In- 
spiration, however,  to  be  consonant  with  itself,  could  7iot  thus  give  it 
Instead  of  designating  the  church  a  Kingdom  they  (the  Apostles)  teach 
that  it  is  a  probationary  and  preparatory  stage  to  the  Kingdom.  In  the 
very  Epistle  (Hebrews)  that  above  all  others  was  designed  for  the  Jews, 
ana  where,  if  anywhere,  the  church  should  be  specifically  (if  such)  elevated 
to  the  position  of  Messiah's  Kingdom,  we  have,  instead  of  this,  language 
employed  which  is  eminently  calculated  to  confirm  the  Jews  in  their  idea 
of  a  £^ingdom  still  future.  Taking  e.g.  the  phrase  '*  the  world  to  comey^ 
knowing  the  notions  that  the  Jews  (Prop.  137)  attributed  to  it,  and  rep- 
resenting Jesus  as  the  One  to  whom  it  would  be  subject ;  speaking  of 
**  the  rest"  as  future  and  that  it  is  **  a  keeping  of  the  Sabbath"  withoat 
explaining  that  it  was  very  different  from  that  anticipated  by  the  Jews 
(Prop.  143)  under  David's  Son  ;  declaring  that  the  covenant  promises  are 
realized  only  in  Christ  when  He  *'  should  come  the  second  time  unto  ^- 
vatiou," — these,  and  the  whole  drift  of  the  Epistle,  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
church  must  wait  for  **  the  appearing  and  Kingdom.^' 

Obs.  4.  Neander  {His,  of  Plant.  CJi,  Church,  vol.  2,  p.  176)  thus  gives 
Paul's  view  :  **  Such  an  universal  sovereignty  in  reserve  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  Paul  cert^ainly  acknowledged  ;  but  the  thought  was  then,  and  most 
have  continued  to  be,  not  familiar  to  his  mind,  that  such  a  supremacy  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  formed  by  that  developing  process  which 
Christ  compares  to  the  leaven,  through  the  natural  connection  of  causes 
and  effects  under  the  Divine  guidance."  Neander  argues  that  by  this  de- 
veloping process  the  Kingdom  of  God  would  by  degrees  assume  a  suprem- 
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acy  '*  brought  about  under  other  conditions  than  those  of  earthly  existence 
by  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ."  It  is  btd  too  true,  that  such  a  theory 
built  upon  the  parable  of  the  leaven,  was  unfamiliar  to  Paul  ;  it  cannot  be 
found  in  his  writings,  and  vet  he  was  also  (more  so  than  Neander^  familiar 
with  the  parable.  This  theory,  which  its  advocates  so  learnedly  prefer, 
and  which  is  claimed  to  have  been  developed  through  ^^  the  life  of  the 
church"  (rather  through  Hegelian  philosophy^,  was  unknown  to  the  early 
church.  For  the  sake  of  the  truth,  **  the  simplicity  and  ignorance"  of  Paul 
is  vastly  to  be  preferred  to  the  philosophical  '*  leaven  theory,"  which  over- 
rides the  most  solemnly  given  promises,  and  oath-confirmed  Davidic  throne 
and  Kingdom, — ^and  which  assumes  that  Apostles,  to  whom  the  parables 
were  explained  by  Christ,  who  conversed  much  with  Jesus  respecting  the 
Kingdom,  and  who  were  specially  guided  by  the  Spirit,  knew  less  about 
the  parables  than  uninspired  men  following  centuries  after. 

Obs.  5.  So  little,  indeed,  did  the  first  Christians  hold  the  notion  that 
the  church  is  the  Kingdom,  that  they  refused  even  to  allow  the  saints  after 
death  to  have  ascended  into  the  third  heaven  (see  Brooks*  EL  Proplu 
Inter,  y  Bickersteth's  Guide,  eto.),  and  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  placing 
them  in  an  intermediate  state,  awaiting  in  Hades  the  coming  of  the  King- 
dom  (so,  e.g.,  Justin  Martyr  explicitly  declares).  And  even  down  to  Ter- 
tulHan,  who  is  willing  to  make  an  exception  in  behalf  of  the  Patriarchs, 
Prophets,  and  Martyrs,  this  intermediate  state  or  Paradise  ''  is  not,  prop- 
erly speaking,  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  into  which  they  will  not  enter 
until  after  Christ's  Advent."  (So  Neander,  His.  of  Dogmas,  p.  252,  vol. 
1.)  How  then  if  even  unwilling  to  admit  this,  as  Justin  informs  us,  could 
they  constitute  the  church  a  Kingdom  ?  Hence,  in  the  earliest  writings, 
there  is  not  a  decisive  passage  which  teaches  the  prevailing  modern  view. 
While  the  Fathers  insisted  on  the  universal  government  of  God,  the  Head- 
ship of  Christ  over  the  church,  yet  they  do  not  designate  the  church  tho 
Kingdom  of  God,  or  profess  to  be  in  the  Kingdom,  but  represent  them- 
selves as  looking  for  it  still  future.  Barnabas,  Irenseus,  Justin,  and 
others  freely  give  us  their  opinions,  and  they  fully  correspond  with  our 
doctrinal  position.     This  fact  alone  is  strongly  corroborative  of  our  belief. 

Let  the  reader  refer  e.g.  to  Prop.  93,  Obs.  10,  and  observe  how  Tertnllian  explains 
the  Lord's  Ftayer.  **  Thy  Kingdom  come  '*  cannot  be  prayed  for  by  those  who  already 
possess  it.  The  disciples  (as  we  have  shown.  Props.  43,  44,  54,  &5,  68,  70,  etc.),  who 
prayed  it,  had  rio  idea  of  the  modem  notion  engrafted  on  the  prayer.  They  prayed  it, 
looking  for  a  Kingdom  to  come  yisibly  in  the  fatnre  nnder  David's  Son.  We  may  well 
ask.  How  could  the  Divine  Master  give  them  snch  a  prayer,  with  such  a  clause  in  it, 
which,  as  the  facts  evidence,  was  eminently  calculated  to  confirm  them  in  expecting  the 
covenant  to  be  realized  in  its  plain  grammatical  sense  ?  Would  Jesus  give  them  that  in 
prayer  which  He  foreknew  would  be  (if  the  modem  notion  is  correct)  grossly  misun- 
derstood and  perverted  ?  No !  consistency,  the  covenants  and  prophecy,  require  us  to 
understand  the  Kingdom  prayed  for  as  not  then  in  existence,  but  as  future  and  certain  to 
come.  The  prayer  is  given,  without  explanation,  in  view  of  a  well-known  covenanted 
Kingdom,  generally  anticipated.  (The  delicacy,  exquisite,  expressed  in  the  word 
"  Thy,'*  in  its  Theocratic  ordering,  relating  to  David's  Son,  is  seen  e.g.  under  Props. 
83,  200,  etc.)  The  clause  **  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,"  etc.,  is  not  now  verified  even 
in  the  Church  (e.g.  Props.  96  and  97),  and,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  its  present  mixed 
character,  cannot  be.  The  "  will  "  of  God  respecting  the  earth  is  easily  seen  if  the  eye 
of  faith  is  directed  either  to  the  past  or  to  the  future  ;  in  the  past,  it  is  reflected  before 
the  j^,  and  in  the  future  it  shines  forth  in  the  renewed  earth.  To  make  it  manifested 
now  as  originally  intended,  as  covenanted  and  predicted,  is  to  cover  it  over  with  the 
passions,  frailties,  etc.,  of  poor  humanity.     (Comp.  Prop.  106.) 
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Propositiok  99.  The  opinion  that  the  church  is  the  predicted 
Kingdom  of  Christ  was  of  later  origin  than  the  first  and 
second  centuries. 

In  the  first  centnries  Millenarianism  was  prevalent  and  generally 
held.  Props.  72-76.  It  was  entertained  m  the  form  that  we  now 
advocate,  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  coicM  not  receive  the 
opinion  stated  in  the  Proposition.  The  Fathers  all  looked  and 
longed  for  a  speedy  appearance  of  the  Kingdom  under  the  i)er- 
sonal  reign  of  Jesus.  The  opposers  of  ChiUksm  in  the  third  cen- 
tury first  gave  a  different  interpretation  to  the  church,  by  which  it 
was  transformed  into  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

Obs,  1.  The  opposers  mentioned  designed  snch  an  exchange  to  ofEset 
the  idea  of  a  coming  Kingdom  of  Christ  here  on  earth.  If  they  conld 
point  to  an  already  existing  Kingdom  over  which  Christ  then  reigned  as 
predicted,  it  would  go  far  to  demolish  the  Cfiiliaslic  doctrine  of  the  future 
kingdom.  The  Origenistic  interpretation  was  admirabljr  adapted  to  brine 
about  so  desirable  a  substitution,  and  through  its  flexible  and  mystical 
manipulations  the  work  was  accomplished.  Origen  was  about,  if  not,  the 
first  one  who  introduced  **  the  novelty." 

Obs.  2.  In  justice,  however,  to  Origen  himself,  we  must  add,  that  while 
paving  the  way  for  others,  and  expressing  himself  somewhat  like  many 
modems,  yet  even  he  frequently  writes  guardedly,  perhaps  imdecidedly. 
Thus  e.g.  m  his  *'  Be  Principiis*'  when  making  a  Kingdom  to  exist  here 
on  earth  in  the  church,  he  speaks  of  the  church  (B.  1,  ch.  6)  '^  which  isc 
the  form  oftliat  Kiiigdom  which  is  to  come,^*  and  (in  B.  3,  ch.  6),  he  goes 
on  to  show  that  ^'  the  form*  ^  of  a  Kingdom  does  not  include  the  reign  of 
Christ,  but  only  that  of  Christ's  agents,  for  speaking  of  '*  the  consumma- 
tion and  restoration  of  all  things"  when  *'  those  better  institutions"  will 
be  introduced,  he  adds  :  "  For,  (rfter  his  Agents  and  servants,  the  Lord 
Christ,  who  is  King  of  all,  will  Hwiself  assume  the  Kingdom."  As  we 
cannot  tell  whether  Rufinus  added  to  this  or  not,  we  are  content  to  receive 
it  as  also  Origenistic,  and  proof  that  he  himself  could  not  entirely  rid  him- 
self of  the  early  church  doctrine  of  a  Kingdom  still  future  belonging 
pre-eminently  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Obs,  3.  After  the  Roman  Empire  nominally  became  Christian,  thefiy 
indeed,  a  host  of  writers  sprang  up,  who  lavished  the  Kingdom  upon  the 
church  with  so  liberal  a  nana,  that  the  union  of  state  and  church  under 
Constantine  and  his  successors  was  pronounced  to  be  not  only  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ,  but  the  Kingdom  in  Millennial  bloom,  even  to  a  New  Jerusalemi 
condition.     (See  Eusebius  and  Jerome.)    When  the  Papacy  was  unfolded 
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and  in  power,  it  was  impoBsibley  with  its  idea  of  Ticc^erency,  etc.,  to  ex- 
pect any  other  than  an  anti-chiliastic  view  of  the  church.  This  brief 
synopsis,  with  Props.  76^  77,  78,  and  what  follows,  is  amply  sufficient  for 
tne  present 

The  Popish  Ghuroh  is  called  ^  the  Kingdom  of  Christ"  in  the  Dogmatic  Decrees  of  the 
recent  Vatican  Conncil,  thns  only  confirming  the  ten  thousand  previous  utterances. 
Out  of  a  multitude  of  iUustrations,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  Bh.  Yaughan  (Gladstone's  VaU 
icanism,  p.  55),  who  says  that  the  Church  has  been  created  **  a  p^ect  Society  or  King- 
dom/' *'  with  full  authority  in  the  triple  order,  as  needful  for  a  perfect  Kingdom,  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  coercive.*'  (Comp.  Arch.  Manning's  Vatican  jDecrees,  p.  43,  and  as 
illustrative  of  this  "  perfect  Kingdom"  read  the  lives  of  the  Popes.) 

Obs.  4.  The  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  should  not  iDfluence 
any  one  to  reject  the  truth  itself.  The  Scriptures,  in  the  cautions  and 
warnings  given,  teach  us  to  anticipate  the  result  witnessed.  No  doctrine 
of  the  Bible,  howcTer  important,  but  has  been  perverted  and  abused  by 
men,  and  has  been  allied  with  error  and  even  extravagance.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Kingdom  has  not  escaped  the  withering  touch  of  depravity  ;  and  as 
we  read,  aj^ain  and  again  the  testimony  comes  how  entnusiasm,  mysti- 
cism, fanaticism  have  sought  to  engraft  upon  it  the  most  outrageous  and 
blasphemous  assuviptmis,  even  to  the  extent  that  persons  have  given  them- 
selves out  to  be  the  King  of  such  a  Kingdom.  Benection,  however,  enables 
us  to  perceive  that  such  abuse  and  perversion  are  only,  in  the  light  of 
prophecy,  corroborative  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  Scripture. 

This  notion  of  the  church'being  the  covenanted  Kingdom  of  Christ  (instead  of  being, 
what  it  really  is,  a  preparatory  stage  for  the  future  introduction  of  the  Kingdom^  is 
deeply  rooted  in  prevailing  Theology,  and  even  in  literature.  It  is  an  idea  long  hela  in 
veneration,  fortified  by  great  names,  embellished  by  eloquence,  supported  by  philos- 
ophy, strengthened  by  policy,^  power,  and  age,  enriched  by  the  cumulative  reasoning  of 
many  centuries  and  the  concessions  of  piety,  so  that,  in  view  of  its  position,  dimen- 
sions, and  intrenchments,  the  person  who  ventures  to  meet  it  is  almost  placed  like  one 
in  **  a  forlorn  hope. ' '  Ideas,  consecrated  and  cemented  by  the  expressed  opinions,  attach- 
ment, and  submission  of  multitudes,  embracing  men  of  the  highest  abUity,  piety,  and 
learning,  are  not  to  be  eradicated,  saving  by  a  higher  hand,  when  fulfiUing  His  own 
counsels  and  covenanted  promise.  The  notion,  as  we  have  abundantly  shown,  is 
variously  presented,  and  is  so  general  that  it  is  even  adopted  in  the  titles  of  books, 
as  e.g.  a  history  of  Congregationalism  in  New  England  is  designated  by  its  author, 
H.  F.  Uhden,  "  The  New  England  Theocracy"  ;  a  histoiy  of  the  church  is  called  by 
the  writer,  Dr.  Jarvis,  "  The  History  of  the  Mediatorial  Kingdom,"  etc.  Under  its 
influence  the  most  extravagant  claims  have  been  enforced,  not  only  by  the  Papacy  but 
by  Protestanism.  Sects  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opening,  and  pretended  that  their 
several  organizations  were  the  predicted  Kingdom.  The  Mormons  (Seward's  Travels,  p. 
19)  declare,  '*  that,  according  to  divine  promise,  the  Kingdom  of  Gk)d  came  upon  the 
earth  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  Saviour  ;  that  this  Kingdom  has  a  key ; 
that  the  church  early  lost  it,  and  that  the  Latter  Day  Saints  have  found  it,"  etc.,  being 
the  Kingdom.    Enthusiasts  have  pressed  it  to  an  extreme. 

Obs.  5.  With  infidel  writers  no  view  of  the  church  is  satisfactory. 
Thus  e.g.  the  Duke  of  Somerset  boldly  informs  us,  that  the  early  church 
doctrine,  once  entertained,  but  properly  rejected  by  the  church,  does  not 
satisfy  modem  thought  and  wants,  being  too  **  deeptv  colored  by  the  popular 
traditions  and  poetical  imagery  of  the  Hebrew  race.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  doctrine  substituted  by  the  church  in  the  place  of  the  one  rejected  is 
contrasted  with  the  early  one,  and  being  found  so  diverse,  the  deduction  is 
drawn,  that  the  Word  itself  is  unreliable,  erroneous,  etc.     Or,  contrasting 
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the  modem  churcli  yiews  with  the  prophecies,  they  claim  that  one  or  the 
other  is  incorrect,  etc.  The  Kingdom  not  existing,  as  predicted,  in  the 
church  at  present,  causes  them  to  refuse  the  Biblical  account ;  the  King- 
dom professedly  in  the  church  is  obnoxious  to  them,  and  leads  to  the  same 
refusal  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  correspond  either  with  the  early 
church  or  the  record. 
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Proposition  100.     The  visible  ^  church  is  not  tJie  predicted  Kwg- 
dom  of  Jesus  ChHst. 

The  covenant  forbids  the  idea  to  be  entertained,  for  the  Davidic 
covenant  and  the  promises  based  on  it,  as  we  have  shown,  remain 
unfulfilled^  unrealized  in  the  church.  This  Proposition  is  ad- 
vanced in  this  form  only  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that  many- 
writers  affirm  that  the  visible  church  itself  is  the  kingdom.  The 
arguments  already  advanced  refute  this  notion,  but  leaving  these  to 
speak  for  themselves,  we  give  some  additional  observations. 

Oh»>  1.  Aside  from  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  divines,  who  declare 
in  the  most  positive  manner  (as  e.g.  Beliarmine — Fisher's  His.  of  Refor.f 
p.  465 — Romanist,  says  that  the  church-Kingdom  is  as  tangible  as  the  Re- 
public of  Venice,  and  Gresley — in  his  True  Churchman — a  Protestant, 
who  takes  the  same  ground),  that  the  visible  church  is  the  Kingdom,  it  is 
painful  to  follow  the  inconsistent  and  half-way  utterances  of  a  large  class 
of  writers,  who  on  one  page  affirm  the  same  and  on  another  page,  con- 
fronted bv  its  mixed  state,  conclude  the  contrary,  or  else  concede  a  kind 
(lower)  01  Kingdom  to  the  external  (**  a  shadowing  forth")  but  the 
true  notion  to  tne  internal  or  invisible  church.  In  the  latter,  a  distinct 
and  uniform  theory  is  lacking  ;  whilst  in  the  former,  claim  can  be  made, 
at  least,  to  a  unity,  etc.,  for  it  contains  a  form  of  government,  having  its 
rulers,  subjects,  etc. 

An  iUnstration  of  these  two  opinions  may  be  in  place.  Thus  e.g.  whateyer  may  be 
the  Scriptaral  and  historical  yalae  of  presbytery  itself ,  ander  the  idea,  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  visible  church  is  the  Kingdom,  Rev.  Porteus  gives  us  a  Prizt  Essay  with  preface 
by  Dr.  Bonar,  bearing  the  significant  and  far-reaching  title.  *'  The  Government  qf  the 
Kingdom  of  Lkrist :  An  Inquiry  as  to  the  Scriptural,  Invincible,  and  Historical  Position 
of  Presbytery."  Again,  e.g.  Schmid  {Bib,  TheoL  of  the  JVeio  Test.^  p.  250)  clearly  sees 
the  difficulty  of  making  the  visible  church  in  its  present  state  the  Kingdom  of  Ood,  and 
yet  forced  by  this  theory  to  find  an  outward  development  of  the  Kingdom  of  Crod  here 
on  earth,  and  such  a  church  being  the  only  thing  present  to  which  it  can  be  attached, 
he  gives  us  this  paradoxical  assertion  :  *'  It  may  be  said  that  the  church  is  not  in  any 
resped  identical  mih  the  Kingdofn  of  Ood  ;  bui  yet  the  actual  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  coincides 
with  the  church  "  To  prove  this  we  are  led  into  mystical  and  philosophical  reasoning, 
based  solely  on  assumption,  and  which  is  afterward  contradicted  by  his  own  showing, 
that  the  church  is  the  Kingdom  because  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  Christ's  Word,  are 
"  the  groundwork  of  God's  Kingdom  on  earth,*'  etc.  The  efforts  to  soften  and  tone 
this  down  to  a  spiritual  nature  does  not  deliver  him  from  palpable  contradictions,  au 
e.g.  in  one  place  telling  us  that  these  ordinances  thus  related  to  the  Kingdom  are 
external  and  outward,  then  in  another  that  the  Kingdom  upon  which  these  external 
ordinances  are  based  is  inward,  and  then  still  in  another  that  the  Kingdom  is  also 
outward,  working  from  external  ordinances,  and  from  within  outwardly.  A  theory  that 
needs  such  a  confused  bolstering  requires  no  special  comment,  although  some  of  the  most 
able  men,  forced  by  a  preconceived  notion,  tenaciously  ding  to  it.  And  it  is  a  matter  of 
amazement  that  many  men,  like  Neander,  who  insist  so  strongly  that  the  invisible  church 
is  tJbe  Kingdom  predicted,  finally,  by  a  series  of  mystical  transf asions,  have  this  same 
invisible  Church-Kingdom  made  an  outward  visible  Church- Kingdom  here  on  earth,  thus 
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violating  the  f  andamentol  principles  of  the  veiy  theoiy  which  causes  them  in  the  fiist 
place  to  adopt  the  invisible  ;  for,  if  correct,  the  church  should  always  in  this  dispensa- 
tion possess  the  same  characteristics,  undergoing  as  it  does  the  same  leavening  process 
described  by  him.  Fuller  {Strictures  on  Robinson's  Sentiments,  Let.  3),  to  indicate  thiit  the 
church  is  a  Kingdom,  says  :  '*  The  church  of  Grod  is  represented  as  a  city,'*  etc.,  and 
quotes  as  confirmatory  Isa.  26  : 1,  2.  But  this  passage  does  not  refer  to  the  church  as 
now  constituted,  as  is  apparent  from  the  context,  following  as  it  does  the  resurrection  of 
the  saints,  the  complete  overthrow  of  all  enemies,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  Passages  which  refer  exclusively  to  a  still  future  dispensation  are  thus  con- 
stantly applied  to  this  one,  without  the  least  attempt  to  show  that  they  are  properly 
used.  This  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  Papal  view.  Thus  e.g.  a  recent  Homanist,  Dr. 
Alzog  {Univ.  Ch.  his.,  vol.  1,  p.  153),  says  :  **  Christ,  therefore,  recognized  the  necesity 
of  such  an  institution,  founded  a  visible  church,  which  He  calls  indifferently  the  King- 
dom of  God,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. "  It  is  this  idea  that 
infused  such  a  spirit  (see  Spiritual  Exercises)  into  Loyola  and  others,  and  is  the  l^asis  of 
the  infallibility  doctrine  (as  also  exemplified  in  the  Metropolitan,  Arch.,  Macariur, 
teaching  the  infallibility  of  the  Czar — the  Greek  Church  being  leavened  with  the  Church- 
Kingdom  idea),  as  brought  out  in  the  recent  Sermons,  Lectures,  etc.  of  Bev.  Burke  and 
others. 

Obs,  2.  The  reader  will  notice,  that  the  visibility  of  the  Kingdom  in  the 
church  is  a  matter  f all^  admitted  hj  a  host  of  our  opponents.  Even  those 
who  cleave  to  the  invisibility  of  it  (i.e.  under  the  invisible  church),  as  at 
first  and  now  constructed,  in  some  way  bring  ultimately  out  of  this  invis- 
ible a  visible  Kingdom.  They,  notwithstanding  the  inconsistency  in- 
volved, are  simply  compelled  to  this  by  the  testimony  of  prophecy,  which 
(as  e.g.  Dan.,  chs.  2  and  7),  unmistakably  predicts  such  an  outwardy  visible 
dotninion.  The  singular  feature  in  this  is  the  following  :  in  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  visible  Kingdom  either  as  now  existing  or  as  it  shall  ulti- 
mately in  the  future,  they  find  no  difficulty  in  the  declaration  '*  my  King- 
dom IS  not  of  this  world,"  in  making  out  the  church  to  possess  a  world 
dominiony  having  church  and  state  united,  etc.,  but  the  same  passage  is 
persistently  paraded,  and  false  inferences  drawn  from  it,  against  the  visible 
Kingdom,  the  world  dominion  wlien  presented  by  Millenarians.  Another 
fact  IS  to  be  observed  in  this  controversy,  that  all  divines,  who  oppose  oar 
view,  agree  that  either  now  or  at  some  future  time  when  the  church  has 
this  external  development  predicted  by  the  prophets,  the  phrases  Kingdom 
of  heaven  and  Kingdom  of  God  are  applicable  to  a  visible  state  here  on  the 
earth.  This  feature  is  then  yielded  to  us  by  the  large  majoritv  of  our  op- 
ponents ;  if  not  universal,  it  is  generally  held.  If  so,  it  should  certainly 
aid  in  r^moying  prejudice  against  us. 

The  works  on  the  Church,  Church  and  State,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Church  Govern- 
ment, etc.,  evidence  this  widespread  notion,  derived  from  the  prophecies.  Many  of  the 
ideas  advanced  are  fundamentally  correct,  but  the  mistake  which  vitiates  the  whole  is 
the  transference  of  the  fulfilment  from  the  period  (]^ter  the  Sec.  Advent  to  the  "  times  of 
the  Gentiles,'*  between  the  First  and  Second  Advent.  A  multitude  of  able  writers 
advocate  a  preseut  visibility  of  the  Kingdom,  a  present  realization  of  the  prophecies, 
and  a  Theocracy  already  established,  as  can  be  seen  e.g.  in  Jewell^s  Apol.  for  the  Churdk 
of  EngUind,  Hooker's  Ecd.  Polity,  Buckle's  His.  of  Oiv.,  vol.  2,  p.  271.  Gladstone's  Stale 
in  ReUUion  to  the  Church,  and  Macaulay's  Essay  on  same,  Warburton's  AUiance  of  Church 
aivd  State,  Foley's  Defence  of  the  Church,  etc.,  etc. 

Obs,  3.  The  prophecies  so  decisive  of  a  visible  manifestation  of  Christ's 
Kingdom,  it  being  something  that  all  men  can  see  and  realize  in  its  organ- 
ized and  exerted  power,  drives  some  to  a  singular  classification  and  division 
of  the  church,  such  as  that  the  Kingdom  is  (1)  the  church,  (2)  the  church 
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in  the  Millennial  age,  and  (3)  the  church  in  heaven  ;  or,  as  a  commentator 
has  it,  (1)  the  church  an  internal  Kingdom,  (2)  the  church  an  external 
Kingdom,  (3)  the  church  as  a  future  Aingdom,  and  (4)  the  church  in 
heaven.  A  iLingdom  is  often  formed  (as  e.g.  Olshausen,  C(nn,y  vol.  2,  p. 
172)  at  the  will  of  the  writer  to  suit  the  occasion.  The  Kingdom  instead 
of  being  one  (Prop.  35),  is  really  made  into  several.  And  in  some 
instances,  if  we  understand  the  authors  correctly,  one  within  the  other. 
This,  in  the  light  of  prophecy,  is  evidently  incorrect.  Dr.  Neander  {Life 
of  Christy  Sec.  52)  feels  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  making  the  church  a 
Kingdom  to  accord  with  prophecy  without  an  external,  ontward^manifesta- 
tion  of  governing  power  ;  therefore,  he  mystically  distinguishes  two  stages 
of  the  Kingdom  ;  first,  a  hidden  or  inward  condition,  and  then  the  second 
staffe  was  by  means  of  the  first  '*  to  establish  His  (Christ's)  Kingdom  as  a 
rem  one^  more  and  more  widely  among  men,  and  subdue  the  world  to  his 
dominion."  And  this  reality  is  to  be  witnessed  in  *'  a  real  world  domin- 
ion,*^ *'  a  perfect  world  dominion,"  an  '*  universal  empire."  Now  aside  from 
this  theory  being  flatly  contradicted  by  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  wheat, 
etc.,  it  certainly  looks,  with  his  ^'  leaven  theory"  to  alone  accomplish  it, 
suspicious  and  accommodating  to  make  the  Kingdom  (1)  unreal  or  ideal, 
ana  then  (2)  real  or  the  ideal  realized.  Multitudes  embrace  the  notion, 
that  in  some  way  the  church  must  be  the  Kingdom,  because  they  suppose 
that  it  will  ultimately  in  this  dispensation  become  universal  and  exhibit 
outwardly,  more  and  more,  the  form  essential  to  a  Kingdom.  We  request 
the  reader  to  notice  the  important  concession  made  by  it,  viz. :  it  admits  an 
outward,  visible  form  requisite  to  fulfil  prophecy,  and  that  the  church  has 
not  yet  attained  to  the  period  when  this  is  to  bo  manifested.  Such  admis- 
sions, as  far  as  they  go,  materially  confirm  our  own  doctrinal  position. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  Yigorons  eflforts  to  make  the  church  the  promised  King- 
dom of  Christ  is  that  foond  in  the  Scottish  Church  in  its  straggles  with  Popery  and 
Prelacy.  (See  the  Epitome  given  by  D'Anbigne  in  his  Germany,  England,  and  Scciland, 
chs.  4,  5,  and  6. )  Opposing  the  pretensions  of  others,  the  assomption  is  tsJcen  that  snch 
a  Kingdom  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  headship  and  kingship  of  Christ.  During  the 
entire  discussion  there  is  no  discrimination  made  between  the  Divine  Sovereignty  and 
the  Kingdom  promised  to  the  Son  of  David  ;  the  cpvenants,  which  underlie  the  whole 
subject,  are"  totally  ignored  (in  grammatical  sense),  and  issue  is  made  on  isolated  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  torn  from  their  connection  and  unity.  It  is  supposed  that  the  church 
is  the  Davidic  Kingdom  (spiritualized) ;  it  is  taken  for  granted  Uiat  Jesus  now  sits  on 
David's  throne  (but  how  the  Father's  throne  is  thus  substituted  does  not  appear)  ;  and 
Luke  1  :  32,  33  is  often  quoted,  without  any  attempt  at  eiplanation,  as  if  applicable  to 
the  present.  The  holding  of  His  Kingdom  in  abeyance  for  purposes  of  mercy  and  love 
(to  gather  out  a  people) ;  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Sec.  Advent  (clearly 
taught) ;  in  brief,  those  characteristics  which  evidence  the  preparatory  nature  of  the 
church  and  its  non-identity  with  the  Kingdom— are  left  out  of  sight,  and  the  greatest 
stress  is  laid  on  visible  sacraments,  a  visible  ministry,  a  visible  government,  etc.,  with- 
out excluding  the  invisible.  A  writer  (anon.,  but  withal  Protestant)  builds  his  entire 
axgument  that  the  church  is  the  Kingdom  upon  **  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock," 
etc.,  laying  special  stress  on  the  words  "  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven"  (for  which  comp.  Prop.  64,  etc.).  Indeed,  the  Reformed  Pres- 
hytenan  Church,  or  ihvenanlers  (see  an  Art.  on,  by  Bev.  Hutcheson,  in  M'Clintock  and 
Strong's  i^dop.),  makes  not  only  the  church  the  covenanted  Messianic  Kingdom,  but 
even  includes  the  State  :  **  They  consider  the  church  and  the  State  as  the  two  leading 
departments  of  Christ's  visible  Kingdom  on  earth."  This  is  done  by  ignoring  the 
grammatical  sense  of  the  covenants,  spiritualizing  the  predictions,  applying  to  the 
present  what  belongs  to  Uie  future,  and  misapprehending  the  **  times  of  the  Gentiles" 
and  the  design  of  this  dispensation.  But  it  is  a  legitimate  following  out  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Calvin  (from  which  others  swerve),  for  Calvin's  rule  in  Geneva  resulted  from 
the  misconception  that  **  the  Kingdom  of  God  '*  was  to  be  realized  in  the  lives  and 
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Bociety  of  the  people  (oomp.  Fisher's  His.  Brfor,,  p.  217,  etc. ;  D^Aabigne's  Sis.  af 
Befor.f  etc.).  He  so  fnuned  the  State  that  the  Choroh  through  a  consistory  had  the 
controlling  influence,  and  the  State  was  only  oo-operatire  in  enforcing  a  code,  vhieh 
was  the  resultant  of  the  opinion  that  God's  Kingdom  was  established  in  the  Church, 
and  that  a  sort  of  Mosaic  legislation  under  an  alleged  existing  Theocratic  organization 
was  in  place,  by  which  all — even  such  as  were  not  predestined  unto  saltation —were 
forced,  by  penalties,  upon  their  good  behavior  and  obedience.  History  records  tiie 
sad  conflict,  and  infidelity,  overlooking  the  conscientiousness  (however  mibtaken)  of 
"  the  venerable  company,"  makes  itself  merry  at  the  expense  of  the  trivial  and  bloody 
stringency  (repeated  again  in  Puritanism)  of  its  laws,  without  considering  that  men  who 
sincerely  entertained  such  views  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  could  not,  if  reaOy  honest  in 
their  convictions,  act  otherwise.  This  mistaken  doctrine  affords  an  apology  for  a  code 
which  advocated  coercion  in  matters  of  religion,  and  made  the  State,  as  in  the  Papacy, 
the  executioner.  Neal  (/ill.  of  the  Puritans),  when  summing  up  the  diifferences  between 
the  Puritans  and  the  High-Church  party,  adds  finally  that  both  insisted  upon  a  uniform- 
ity of  worship  and  of  **  calling  in  the  sword  of  the  magistrate  for  the  support  and  the 
defence  of  their  several  principles."  The  spirit  of  the  Papacy  is  by  some  most  strenu- 
ously enforced,  as  e.g.  illustrated  in  Cartwright  (Disraeli's  QU.  of  Authors,  vol.  1,  p.  365, 
note),  who  made  out  a  Republic  of  Presbyters  to  be  superior  to  all  sovereigns,  for  the 
latter  "  were  to  be  as  subjects  ;  they  were  to  vail  their  sceptres,  and  to  oCFer  their 
crowns  as  the  prophet  speaketh,  to  lick  the  dust  off  the  feet  of  the  church"  (misapplying 
the  prophet).  He  says  :  "  The  monarchs  of  the  world  should  give  up  their  sceptres 
and  crowns  unto  Him  (Jesus  Christ),  who  is  represented  by  the  officers  of  the  church.*' 
Alas  !  by  a  perversion  of  Scripture,  honestly  and  most  tenaciously  held,  what  disastrous 
results,  what  crimes,  what  persecution  and  death,  have  resulted.  Those  who  desire  this 
Church-Kingdom  theory  *'  run  to  seed"  may  refer  to  the  dying  testimony  of  Alex. 
Campbell,  as  given  in  the  London  (iuarterly  Beview,  1861,  p.  165. 

Obs.  4.  A  number  of  aathors,  who  declare  that  **  the  church  on  the 
earth,  or  the  body  of  the  faithful,  is  a  true  and  visible  representation  of 
Christ's  Kingdom,  the  Kingdom  of  Grace,  the  mediatorial  Kingdom/* 
also  say,  **  the  Patriarchal  Church,  the  Jewish  Church,  and  the  Christian 
Church  are  but  different  names  for  the  same  church — they  are  all  the 
Church  of  Christ."     Identifying  the  two,  making  one  and  all  the  same 


ceding  Propositions  show,  beset  this  theory  on  all  sides.  Even  the  simple 
matter  of  John's  preaching  sets  it  aside ;  for,  if  correct,  then  John's 
preaching  of  the  Kingdom  was  equivalent  to  his  saying,  '*  Repent,  for  the 
church  is  at  hand."  But  how  could  such  a  declaration  be  made,  if  the 
church,  as  Christ's  Kingdom,  existed  previously  and  at  that  time  ?  One 
writer,  however,  thinks  tnat  he  finds  the  solution  in  saying  that  the  church 
had  previously  to  John's  time  existed  **  under  tvpes,  in  a  tvpical  state." 
This  only  involves  the  subject  in  still  greater  absurdity.  For,  while  all 
admit  that  tvpes  existed  that  were  to  be  superseded,  nearly  all  also  retain 
the  reality  of  the  church  itself ;  but  this  theory  makes  the  church  itself 
unreal,  simply  *'  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  cmne,^^  thus  constituting  it  in 
itself  a- mere  typical  establishment  or  Kingdom,  instead  of  its  being,  what 
it  really  was,  a  real,  organized,  visible  establishment  having  and  observing 
some  typical  ordinances. 

Obs.  5.  Men  of  the  greatest  reflection,  such  as  Rothe,  Coleridge,  Arnold, 
and  others,  seeing  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  cnurch,  and 
frankly  acknowledging  that  it  does  not  in  its  visible  aspect  correspond  with 
the  conditions  imposed  by  prophecy^  and  yet  hampered  by  a  theory  which 
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requires  them  to  regard  the  church  as  a  sort  of  embrjotic  Kingdom  or 
state,  they  contend  that  the  church  will  not  be  complete,  i.e.  assume  the 
predicted  aspect,  until  it  is  absorbed  in  the  state,  or  tne  state  is  identified 
with  the  church — ecclesiastical  perfection  being  civil  perfection,  the  state 
constituting  the  church — the  present  separate  condition  of  the  church 
being  only  provisional.  Thus  deep  thinkers  have  of  their  own  accord 
adopted  the  early  church  view,  that  the  present  state  of  the  church  is  only 
provisioiialy  but  they  certainly  mistake  when  they  (i.e.  some  of  them)  at- 
tribute the  ultimate  result,  i.e.  the  development  into  a  visible  Kingdom 
such  as  prophecy  demands,  to  the  progress  of  the  human  race  through 
religious,  moral,  mental,  social,  scientific,  etc.,  influences,  instead  of, 
where  prophecy  places  it,  to  the  personal  iiitervention  and  power  of  Christ, 
This  will  DC  examined  in  detail  hereafter,  and  it  is  sufficient  now  to  say, 
that  the  covenant  itself,  descriptive  of  the  Kingdom,  forbids  our  accept- 
ance of  such  a  theory.  The  line  of  argument  adopted  by  them  makes, 
however,  valuable  concessions,  equivalent  to  what  we  contend  for  in  this 
future  Theocracic-Davidic  Kingdom,  as  e.g.  the  perfect  union  of  church  and 
state.  The  Millenarian  view  is  not  specially  concerned  in  adopting  any 
of  their  ideas  ;  only  it  insists,  that  with  such  opinions  certainly  no 
serious  objection  can  be  alleged  against  the  visibility,  etc.  of  the  cove- 
nanted Kingdom  as  entertained  by  us.  Their  statements  even  go  farther 
tiian  we  have  seen  in  Millenarian  writings.  Thus  e.g.  according  to  Rothe, 
the  state  is  finally  to  absorb  the  church,  taking  up  Christianity  in  itself 
and  becoming  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  (consummated,  Dr.  Lange  adds) ;  and 
according  to  Bluntschli  the  church  will  vield  up  its  specifically  Christian 
character,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the  culture  of  Mohammedans,  Japanese, 
etc.  In  all  this,  the  admission  is  constantly  made  that  the  visible 
church,  as  now  constituted,  does  not  yet  present  the  predicted  appearance 
of  the  Kingdom.  In  pressing  their  theory  to  make  it  correspond  with 
prophetic  announcements,  they,  without  the  guidance  of  the  description  of 
the  Kingdom  already  soleinyily  cove)ia?ited,  go  to  unnecessary  lengths  ;  on 
the  one  hand,  making  an  enslavement  or  subjugation  of  the  church  under 
the  state ;  or,  on  the  other,  such  a  radical  change  of  the  church  that  in 
this  dispensation  it  loses  its  specific  character.  We,  however,  show  that  in 
the  future  Kingdom  there  is  a  perfect  union  of  church  and  state  under  one 
Head  without  absorption  or  prejudice  to  either  one  or  the  other. 

Again,  we  caution  the  stadeat  that  able  Pre-Millenarians  hold  to  the  idea  that  the 
Churoh  is  a  provisional  or  introduotozy  £ingdoin,  or  as  some  call  it,  "an  embryotic 
Kingdom**  or  "  a  Kingdom  in  mystezy.'*  Bat  not  one  holds  that /Au  is  the  proper 
covenanted  and  predicted  Kingdom,  for  they  all  teach  that  the  Sec.  Advent  can  cUone 
introduce  it.  The  few  passages  which  cause  such  Pre-Millenarians  to  retain  this  view, 
will  come  up  hereafter  for  detailed  examination.  We  vastly  prefer  the  simple,  plain 
grammatical  sense  to  guide  us  in  connection  with  the  general  analogy  of  the  Word,  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  reveals  to  us  only  one  distinctive  Messianic  Kingdom.  To 
such  who  may  read  this,  the  writer  simply  points  to  Luke  17  :  22,  and  reminds  them 
that  this  period  of  time,  during  the  absence  of  the  Son  of  man,  cannot  possibly— aside 
from  the  Divine  Sovereignty  and  the  headship  of  Jesus  over  the  church— bring  us  into 
the  enjoyment  of  a  Kingdom,  although  it  brings  us  the  faith,  hope,  and  joy  of  **  heirs.'* 
Taking  the  view  advocated  by  us,  it  introduces  a  consistent  logical  position.  As 
iUustrative  of  the  vague  and  inconsistent  interpretations  which  the  other  involves,  we 
select  an  esteemed  writer.  Dr.  Nast  {Gom.  on  Matt,  16 :  19)  makes  the  church  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven,  but  not  satisfied,  and  evidently  realizing  a  discrepancy,  he  adds  :  *'  Yet  the 
visible  church  and  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  are  not,  in  every  respect,  identical.*'  But 
he  fails  to  teU  us  in  what  respect  they  are  identical — a  taisk  which  no  one  has  yet 
undertaken.    Such  a  statement  at  once  vitiates  his  own  application.    But  in  an  Art.  in 
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The  West  Ch.  Advocate,  Aug.  6,  1879,  opposing  Bh.  Merriirs  view  that  tho  sending  of 
the  Comforter  was  the  coming  of  "  the  Son  of  man,'*  he  justly  odds  :  "  The  '  eoclesia' 
(chnrch)  is  not  the  '  basileia '  ^Kingdom)  in  the  Biblical  sense  of  the  term,  and  therefore 
Ihe  establishment  of  the  Ch.  Chnrch  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  not  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  Christ  had  referred  to  in  the  promise,  Matt.  16  :  28." 

Obs,  6.  The  unsatisfactory  correspondence  of  the  present  condition  of 
tho  church  with  the.  condition  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  delineated  by 
prophecy,  has  led  sincere  and  ardent  Christians,  with  most  honorabfe 
motives,  to  agitate  and  press  for  constitutional  amendments,  by  which 
states  and  nations,  civil  governments,  are  to  become  identified  with  the 
church  as  a  sort  of  allies  or  guardians  of  Christianity.  This  is  done  under 
the  supposition  that  in  this  way  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  will  be  established 
and  extended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  prophecy  ;  and  much  laudation 
is  expended  in  this  direction.  As  our  entire  argument  in  all  its  phases  is 
opposed  to  such  a  theory,  we  may  very  briefly  say,  that  this  is  to  be  rejected, 
(1)  as  opposed  to  the  covenanted  Kingdom  ;  (2)  to  the  design  of  this  dis- 
pensation and  of  the  church  itself ;  (3)  to  the  tiine  whe7i  (under  last 
trumpet),  and  the  order  under  which  (Second  Advent)  this  is  to  be  ac- 
complished ;  (4)  to  the  representations  of  the  church  in  this  dispensation 
as  separate  and  distinct ;  (5)  to  the  predicted  overthrow  and  destruction  of 
states  and  kingdoms  at  the  end  of  this  dispensation.  Indeed,  we  have  no 
prediction  that  the  church  in  this  age  can  accomplish  it ;  for  a  comparison 
of  prophecy  teaches  us  tJiatdoton  to  the  very  Advent  of  Jesus  the  church, 
instead  of  being  in  the  condition  represented  by  such  writers,  is  more  or 
less  oppressed  by  the  state,  and  at  the  very  endmg  of  the  ago  endures  a 
terrible  persecution.  Moreover,  the  Bible,  when  alluding  to  such  unions, 
represents  them  as  unsatisfactory  and  oppressive,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
represent  states  and  governments  identified  with  such  a  union  (e.g. 
Roman  Empire)  as  beasts,  a  whore,  and  mother  of  harlots.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  last  assertion,  whether  conclusive  or  not,  one  fact  con- 
firms such  a  Biblical  representation,  viz. :  that  history  teaches  that  the 
union  of  church  and  state  has  almost  always  resulted  in  a  positive  injury 
to  the  church — the  state  imposing  its  confessions,  fettering  by  its  symboli- 
cal deductions,  lording  it  over  believers,  and  frequently  wielding  the  sword 
of  persecution.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  impolitic  and  dangerous  to 
lodge  a  controlling  power  over  the  church  in  the  state,  and  any  movement 
in  this  direction  ought  to  be  avoided.  Let  us  be  content  with  oar 
'*  stranger  and  pilgrim"  allotted  condition  until  the  time  comes  when  Ood 
and  His  Son  shall  unite  church  and  state,  not  under  rulers  liable  to  cor- 
ruption, etc.,  htit  under  tried  and  immortal  07ies» 

Obs.  7.  Many  of  the  last  class  also  profess  to  guard  their  view  against 
some  objections  by  upholding  the  unchanged  condition  and  supremacy  of 
the  church,  making  the  state  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  future  pro- 
gramme. But  in  doing  this  tfiey  sacrifice  in  a  great  measure  the  pro- 
phetic announcements  of  the  greatness  and  extent  of  the  world-dominion 
of  the  Kingdom.  It  conduces  to  a  vagueness  which  proves  very  unsat- 
isfactory, and  it  produces  in  abundance  glittering  generalities,  which  in 
themselves  establish  nothing. 

Obs.  8.  It  is  a  truth,  that  a  vast  number  of  works  are  published  in  the 
interest  of  controversy  and  of  doctrine  respecting  the  church,  in  which  the 
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most  important  of  all  the  questions  conoerning  the  chnrch  is  either  taken 
for  granted  or  else  entirely  ignored.  The  leading,  fundamental  question^ 
whether  the  church  is  truly  the  covenanted  Kingdom  of  God,  is,  in  many 
instances,  entirely  untouched.  Under  the  assumptwi  that  it  is  such,  "we 
are  treated  to  an  immense  array  of  learning  and  disquisition  entirely  based 
on  an  alleged  and  arrogated  doctrine.  No  proof  is  even  attempted  ;  just 
as  if  the  assumption  had  never  been  questioned.  This  itself  is  evidence  of 
great  weakness. 

Ohs.  9.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  notion  that  the  visible  church  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Ood  is  entertained  and  extended,  in  the  same  proportion  will 
there  also  be  an  extravagant  idea  of  superiority  and  supremacy  over  others. 
This  is  true  from  the  earliest  period  when  this  was  asserted,  down  to  the 
recent  establishment  of  Mormonism,  which  also  claims  '*  a  visible  Kingdom 
of  God,"  **  the  Latter  Day  Kingdom,"  the  stone  of  Dan.,  ch.  2,  which  is 
to  be  converted  into  the  mountain  (so  Elder  Pratt,  etc.).  This  opinion, 
arbitrarily  received,  has  had  a  most  powerful  influence  among  the  nations, 
and  it  has  proven  a  most  fruitful  source  of  aggrandizement,  contention, 
and  oppression.  Out  of  it  has  sprung  those  hierarchical  tendencies  ac- 
cepted bv  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  to  it  even  the  most 
liberal  of  Reformers  have  made  sundry  concessions  which  has  hampered 
Reformation  itself. 

Arrogance,  animosity,  and  even  bloodshed  haye  been  some  of  its  bitter  fonits  as 
witnessed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  English,  and  other  churches  ;  and  down  to  the  present 
day  its  claims  are  characteristic  of  varions  antagonistic  parties.  It  has  urged  popes, 
kings,  qneens,  bishops,  etc.,  to  enact  and  enforce  arbitrary  and  cruel  penal  laws  ; 
and  it  has  proven  the  root  from  which  has  proceeded  a  growth  of  misery,  persecution, 
and  martyrdom.  It  is  a  sad  truth,  that  M  we  once  admit  that  the  risible  church,  in  any 
one  of  its  forms,  is  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  we  close  the  doors  to  the  exclusion 
of  freedom  of  investigation  and  of  private  judgment,  elevating  said  church  into  the 
position  of  a  dispenser  and  arbit<er  of  God's  Word  in  the  form  (confession)  it  then  may 
possess.  This  is  abundantly  made  manifest  by  the  pleas  of  Popery  and  of  national 
establishments  in  the  past.  And  we  do  not  blame  these  for  pressing  very  logical  claims  ; 
for,  if  the  premise  be  once  conceded,  i.e.  that  the  visible  church  is  such  a  Kingdom, 
then  the  rest  legUiinaiely  foUows.  Consistency  then  demands  an  outward  unity,  and,  in 
the  efforts  to  secure  such  unity,  force  must  be  employed,  and  as  a  result,  violence  is 
done  both  to  religion  and  man.  The  edicts  of  the  first  Christian  Emperors  become  a  model 
of  church  authority ;  the  fulminations  of  certain  Councils  are  cherished  as  the  lawful 
exhibitions  of  authorized  dominion ;  the  canons  and  work  of  fallible  man  are  elevated 
to  tests  of  allegiance,  resulting  in  crimination,  excommunication,  and  anathema.  The 
fountain  itself  being  impure,  the  stream  flowing  from  it,  whatever  pure  and  refreshing 
springs  alongside  of  it  may  commingle  with  it,  will  carry  on  this  impurity. 

Obs.  10.  This  claim  of  making  the  visible  church  the  Kingdom  of  God 
has  been  conducive  to  infidelity.  Arrogating  to  itself  such  pre-eminence, 
the  imperfection  so  palpably  existing  (e.g.  its  contentions,  retrogressions, 
lapses,  diversity  of  faith,  conflicting  creeds,  various  systems  of  interpreta- 
tion, church  government,  etc.)  has  vitiated  in  the  eyes  of  such  not  only 
the  claim  itself,  but  unfortunately  Christianity  along  with  it.  The  device 
of  making  an  invisible  Kingdom  to  meet  their  objection  did  not  materi- 
ally alter  the  case  ;  for  they  observed  that  even  the  purest  and  truest  of 
believers  retained  imperfection  and  antagonism  in  belief  even  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  Kingdom,  etc. 

The  EncyclopsBdists  rejected,  and  in  more  recent  times  numbers  have  arisen  who 
repudiate  the  church  because  of  its  attempting  to  occupy  such  a  position.     Sneeringly 
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bat  tmthfnlly  they  point  to  the  prophecies  and  then  to  history,  telling  us  that  the 
ohnrch,  if  a  Kingdom,  does  not  correspond  with  the  description  given  by  prophecy ; 
sarcastically  but  fairly  they  refer  to  the  early  preaching  and  faith  of  the  church  in  this 
Kingdom,  and  laughingly  contrast  it  with  the  preaching  and  faith  now  extant  on  the 
same  point ;  and  from  these  infer  that  either  the  prophets,  or  the  disciples  or  the 
apostles,  or  the  church,  or  all  together,  were  mistaken.  Others,  however,  pretending 
great  friendship  for  the  church,  more  soberly  point  out  the  same,  and  discard  diTina 
revelation,  retaining  a  belief  in  a  religion  of  humanity.  These  endeavor  to  show  that 
such  claims  that  the  church  put  forth  were  probably  necessary  in  the  march  of  human 
development,  but  that  now  they  must  give  place  to  another  new  Kingdom  of  heaten, 
predicted  by  themselves,  as  a  result  of  a  new  development  of  progressive  humanity.  If 
you  reply  to  these  also,  that  the  Kingdom  must  be  conceived  of  as  purely  spiritual  and 
invisible,  they  ans^*er  that  what  pertains  to  humanity,  its  amelioration,  and  elevation, 
must,  if  it  professes  organization,  form,  etc.,  be  also  exhibited  externally,  and  that  growth, 
extension,  etc.,  as  predicted,  can  only  be  predicated  of  such.  In  looking  over  this  eon- 
troversy,  the  fact  remains  that  the  church  has  set  its  claim  so  high  that  it  cannot  be  nw- 
cessfuUy  sustained.  Even  the  effoi^  of  Neander  and  others  to  set  this  claim  in  a  phil- 
osophical light  has  by  no  means  retarded  the  progress  of  infidelity,  for  it  is  widening  and 
extending  in  all  countries,  probably  in  many  cases,  with  this  change,  that  it  now,  under 
the  garb  of  professed  regard,  accepts  of  the  church  as  a  K.ingdom,  not  in  the  light,  however, 
of  Koman  Catholicism,  or  Protestantism,  but  of  a  pari  of  the  natural,  inevitable  develop- 
ment of  the  races  of  men,  placing  this  church  and  Kingdom,  "^ith  ill-di^^uised  contempt 
and  a  flourish  of  learning,  among  the  Oriental  and  other  religions  of  the  world.  Withont 
protending  that  our  doctrine  would  have  met  with  a  better  fate  at  their  hands  (for  the 
root  of  infidelity  is  in  the  heart  and  not  in  the  head),  yet  it  is  true  that  the  simple 
design  which  we  hold  that  the  church  was  to  accomplish,  and  the  position  which  &e 
was  to  occupy  while  carrying  it  out,  being  so  widely  diiferent  from  this  pompous  clum, 
and  being  more  consonant  with  history  and  Scripture,  if  entertained  in  place  of  the 
other,  would  have  rendered  many  of  the  arguments  now  arrayed  against  the  church  so 
irrelevant  and  worthless  that  they  never  would  have  been  broached.  In  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  church  infidelity  could  and  did  not,  in  view  of  the  faith  generally  enter- 
tained, employ  them. 

Obs.  11,  The  simple  predicted  facts,  that  the  visible  church  is  to  he  over- 
came by  the  Antichrist  (comp.  Props.  123,  162,  160,  161,  etc.),  and  that 
the  church  is  saved  hy  the  personal  Advent  of  Jesus  when  under  the  most 
terrible  of  persecutions  in  the  future — ^are  suflficient  in  themselves  to 
show  that  the  nature  of  a  Kingdom,  as  covenanted  and  predicted,  does  not 
appertain  to  the  church.  For,  when  the  Kingdom  is  once  established,  all 
prophecy  declares  that,  instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by  its  foes,  it  obtains 
dominion  over  the  nations  and  ever  afterward  retains  the  same.  No  Anti- 
christ can  then  give  the  option  of  worship  or  death. 

If  it  be  alleged  that  *'  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail'*  against  the  church,  Tt 
fully  agree  by  saying  that  while  the  saints  are  persecuted  and  under  its  death-dealing 
blows  enter  Hades,  Jesus,  who  has  the  keys  of  Hades,  will  deliver  them  at  the  first 
resurrection  (Prop.  125-129).  The  church,  however  persecuted,  is  safe  ;  our  argument 
only  insists  upon  it  that  persecution  and  a  low,  oppressed  condition  of  the  church  vt 
incompatible  with  the  predictions  relating  to  Christ's  Kingdom,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, the  church  is  only  a  preparative  stage  for  the  incoming  Kingdom. 
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Proposition  101,     The  invisible  Chwrch  is  not  the  covenanted 
ICin^dom  of  Christ 

Whatever  of  truth  we  may  concede  to  the  theological  division  of 
the  church  into  the  invisible  and  visible,  neither  of  them  meets  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  covenant.  Instead  of  an  invisible  Kine- 
dom,  the  covenant  and  the  prophecies  relating  to  it  unmistdkabty 
point  out  a  visible  Kingahm^  outward  and  universal  in  a  world 
dominion.  So  plainly  is  this  stated,  that  even  those  who  advocate 
that  the  invisible  church  is  the  predicted  Kingdom  of  Jesus,  in 
some  way,  either  by  development  or  by  copious  outpourings  of 
the  Spirit,  etc.,  make  this  invisible  Kingdom  assume  ultimately 
the  form  of  a  visible  one. 

Let  the  student  bnt  consider  the  Kingdom  covenanted  to  David's  Son,  a  real,  visible, 
external  Theocracy  here  on  the  earth,  and  he  will  see  at  once  that  to  transmute  this  into 
an  inyisible,  indeftnite  Kingdom  is  to  take  undue  liberty  with  the  Divine  Record,  and 
to  introduce  an  element  perverting  the  proper  application  of  much  Scripture. 

Obs.  1.  This  division  of  the  church  into  the  visible  and  invisible  is  of 
comparative  recent  origin.  Dr.  Knapp  (Oh.  TheoL,  p.  471)  traces  the 
use  of  these  terms^  saying  :  **  These  are^  indeed,  new,  and  have  come  into 
use  since  the  Reformation."  Many  able  Divines  have  since  then  em- 
ployed them,  whilst  others  reject  them.  So  far  as  our  argument  is  con- 
cernedy  it  is  immaterial  whether  they  be  received  or  not ;  for  the  church 
may  indeed  be  invisible,  it  by  that  is  onlv  meant  the  body  of  real  and  true 
believers  who  are  saved,  and  also  visible,  if  by  this  is  denoted  a  mixed 
body  containing  believers  and  professing  believers,  without,  however,  con- 
stituting either  of  them  a  Kingdom.  Keference  is  therefore  only  made  to 
the  use  of  the  terms  to  indicate  that  they  were  never  thus  employed  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Oosterzee's  {Ch.  Doqm.,  vol.  2,  p.  700,  etc.)  reasoning  is  unsatisfactory,  inconclusive, 
and  contradictory,  l^e  key-note  of  his  argument  is  found  in  the  sentence  :  *'  As  Christ 
was  the  fulfilling  of  prophecy,  so  in  a  certain  sense  is  the  church  the  fulfilling  of  the 
Theocracy,  though  under  an  entirely  different  form."  But  Christ  fulfilled  prophecy 
only  to  a  certain  extent :  much  remains  yet  to  be  fulfilled  at  His  Sec.  Advent.  The 
reference  to  *'  the  Church"  being  "  a  fulfilling  of  the  Theocracy  in  a  different  form'*  is 
pure  conjecture  to  help  out  a  preconceived  Church-Kingdom  theory  ;  and  the  whole  finds 
its  proof  in  the  parable  of  the  leaven  applied  to  the  church  and  the  world,  instead  of  to 
the  individual  believer.  The  contradictory  part  is  found  (p.  T02)  when,  soeaking  of  the 
church  as  "an  independent  society  of  a  moral,  religious  nature,"  ne  says:  "Its 
members  are,  as  such,  not  yet  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood,  but  must  be  regenerated 
and  trained  up  within  its  bosom,'*  and  yet  insists  that,  as  a  spiritual,  mystical  body,  its 
members  are  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  spiritual,  invisible  Kingdom  wiU 
finally  be  visibly  realized.  That  is,  he  seeks  refuge  for  his  theory  in  the  invisible 
church  for  the  present,  and  ultimately  in  the  visible.  He  admits  that  this  distinction  of 
visible  and  invisible  church  "was  not  made,  or  was  scarcely  made,  by  the  oldest  teachers 
and  fathers  of  the  church,"  but  that  it  "slowly  reached  the  desired  development" 
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Strange  that  believers  for  centimes  lived  in  the  church  utterly  unaware,  nnconacioiu, 
that  they  were  in  the  predicted  Kingdom  of  God.  Admitting  the  spirituality  of  the 
church,  its  union  by  faith  with  the  Head,  the  interest  and  power  of  Christ  exerted  in 
behalf  of  the  church,  its  preciousness  in  its  means'  of  grace,  etc.,  yet  all  this  by  no 
means  elevates  it  to  the  position  of  a  Messianic  Kingdom.  Covenant  and  promise, 
entirely  unrealized  in  it,  forbids  the  idea,  and  forces  us  to  receive  the  Word,  which 
teaches  that  it  is  introductory,  preparatory  in  its  nature — the  means  introduced  to  secure 
a  desired  end.  Simple  consistency  demands  this  view  of  the  church  and  Kingdom. 
Litton  {The  Church  of  Christ)  quotes  the  Bomanist  theologian  Moehler  as  defining, 
*'  that  the  difference  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Romanist  view  of  the  church  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows  :  The  Bomanist  teaches  that  the  visible  charch  is  first  in  the 
order  of  time,  afterward  the  invisible  ;  the  relation  of  the  former  to  the  latter  being  that 
of  cause  and  effect.  The  Lutherans  (Protestants),  on  the  contrary,  affirm  that  the 
visible  church  owes  its  existence  to  the  invisible,  the  latter  being  the  true  basis  of  the 
former."  The  student  will  appreciate  Litton' s  remark  :  ''He  adds,  very  justly,  that 
this  apparent  unimportant  difference  of  view  is  pregnant  with  important  results."  Our 
line  of  reasoning  does  not  require  a  consideration  of  these,  and  we  only  add  that  many 
eminent  Protestant  divines  have  rejected  the  view  of  an  invisible  church,  as  a  theory 
introduced  to  combat  the  Bomanist  objection  of  a  saocession,  etc.  Thus  e.g.  we  in- 
stance Rothe  {Beginnings  of  the  Ch.  Church  and  its  Constitution,  p.  109),  who  expressly 
declares  that  the  church  is  alone  visible,  and  tracing  the  rise  of  the  idea  of  "  the 
invisible  church,"  pronounces  it  '*a  mere  hypothesis,  a  pure  fiction,  a  notion  involving 
a  contradiction,"  and  presents  (Introd.)  a  series  of  reasons  why  it  should  be  rejected. 
It  is  very  sad  to  find  in  many,  otherwise  excellent,  writers  the  two  ideas  combined  and 
appropriated  to  the  Kingdom  of  Grod,  for  the  invisible  Kingdom  offers  an  easy  applica- 
tion of  passages  which  cannot  be  made  to  fit  a  visible  Kingdom,  although  both  do 
violence  to  covenant  and  prophecy.  Of  course,  such  writers  as  Bunsen  (comp.  Art. 
BunserCs  Church  of  the  Future,  in  North  BrU.  Review,  Nov.,  1847),  in  their  ideal  of  a 
national  church,  are,  as  a  logical  sequence,  hostile  to  an  invisible  church  (comp.  Litt<on*s 
Church  of  Christ,  in  Us  Idea,  Attributes,  and  ARnistry). 

Obs.  2.  To  illustrate  how  men  write  on  this  point,  we  select  several  ex- 
amples, which,  whilst  confirming  our  previous  Proposition,  also  affirm  the 
contrary  to  our  present  one.  Vap  Oosterze^  {17ieoL  of  N,  T.,  Sec  41), 
explicitly  says  :  The  church  or  congregation  of  the  Lord  is  by  no  means 
the  same  as  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  of  Christ.  This  latter  is  a  perfectly 
spiritual  society  whose  ideal  will  be  fully  realized  in  the  future  ;  the  former 
is  the  union  of  those  who  are  already  here  on  earth,  through  faith  and 
love,  members  of  the  Kingdom."  Again,  Dr.  Luthardt,  {ApoL  Lee. — see 
Quarterly  Review j  Jan.,  1873)  makes  **  the  church  now  in  the  form  of  a 
servant  over  against  the  Eomish  view,  which  makes  the  church  in  '  her 
outward  reality  the  Kingdom  of  God/  whilst  in  the  Reformed  view  *  the 
eternal  Kingdom  of  God  has  its  home  in  that  inner  nature  of  the  church  ; 
this  temporal  form  of  the  church,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  the  exterfial 
covering  m  which  the  treasure  of  the  Kingdom  is  deposited.'  These  are 
very  mystical  conceptions  of  the  Kingdom,  and  they  originate  from  an 
effort  to  observe  a  consistency  which  the  mixed  condition  of  the  church 
does  not  outwardly  allow.  Thinking  that  from  the  captions  attached  to  the 
parables,  the  phrase  *  the  Kingdom  of  God  within  you,'  etc.,  that  a  King- 
dom must  in  some  way  be  found,  this  one  that  cannot  be  seen,  being  spirit- 
ual, beyond  our  perception,  is  thus  presented  for  our  acceptance.  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  it  is  cve^i  more  inconsistent  than  the  opinion  enter- 
tained that  the  visible  church  is  the  Kingdom,  for  the  latter,  at  least,  cor- 
responds with  the  visibility  and  external  manifestation  insisted  on  by  the 
covenant  and  prophets.  But  its  inconsistency  is  still  more  apparent  by  its 
being  flatly  contradicted  by — adopting  their  mode  of  interpretation — ^the 
parables,  upon  which  they  rely.  Thus,  e.g.  if  the  church  is  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven  m  some  form,  then  the  parable  of  the  Virgins  includes  the 
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whole  ten,  not  merely  the  five  wise  (i.e.  Bpiritual),  but  the  five  foolish 
^  (i.e.  not  spiritual).  So  also  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  wheat,  on  the 
^same  principle,  being  prefdfed  by  '*  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,"  includes  in 
the  same  church  the  tares  (i.e.  those  not  possessed  of  ^'  the  inner  nature") 
and  the  wheat  (i.  e.  those  having  ^'  the  inner  nature").  Admit  the  church 
as  the  Kingdom,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  this  dilemma,  provided  the 
parables  are  {on  their  own  theory)  oBiuistently  applied  (comp.  Prop.  108). 
This  application  of  the  Kingdom  to  an  invisible  church  to  avoid  one  diffi- 
culty is  too  one-aided ;  and  it  only  plunges  them  into  a  still  greater  one. 
Such  a  refined  view  of  the  Kingdom  ignores  and  disbelieves  the  oath  that 
God  made  to  David,  that  in  and  through  his  Son  a  Kingdom,  even 
David's  then  visible  and  outward,  should  be  set  up,  that  all  men  would  rec- 
ognize an^  obey,  owing  to  its  distinguished  external  exertion  and  mani- 
festation of  power.  It  is  strange  and  sad,  that  some  of  the  most  eminent 
and  talented  men  of  the  church,  blinded  by  a  stibtle  theory,  cannot  and 
will  not  see  how  antagonistic  such  a  theory  is  to  God's  faithful  promises. 
No  woiider  that  we  are  so  carefully  cautioned  to  beware  of  mere  human 
wisdom. 

TVe  again  refer  to  some  eminent  Pre-MiUenarians,  who  hold,  eyidently,  to  some  kind 
of  a  Kingdom  connected  with  this  invisible  theory,  for  they  designate  a  present  existing 
Kingdom  as  '*  the  Kingdom  in  mystery.**  Unable  to  comprehend  exactly  their  meaning, 
I  will  quote  the  definition  given  to  this  **  Kingdom  in  mystery"  by  Rey.  Dr.  Brookes,  in 
The  Truth,  vol.  4,  No.  3,  p.  101  :  **  It  is  not  equivalent  to  the  Church,  but  it  indicates 
the  peculiar  sphere  here  below  in  which  the  ascended  Christ  is  canying  on  His  work, 
or,  in  other  words,  it  refers  to  what  is  caUed  Christendom.  *  This  is  entirely  too  vague 
and  indefinite  to  meet  with  acceptance,  and  really  is  not  needed  in  the  interpretation 
and  application  of  Scripture.  Such  a  view,  however,  is  not  in  conflict  with  Pre-MiUe- 
narianism,  because  the  covenanted  and  predicted  Messianic  Kingdom  is  not  placed  in 
this  dispeasation,  but  in  the  one  foUowing  the  Sec.  Advent ;  but  we  object  to  it,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  required  by  the  Word,  and  that  it  only  burdens  the  doctrine  with  a 
Kingdom-theory  which  tends  to  confuse  the  student  and  mars  the  simplicity  of  inspired 
statements.  Others  introduce  a  confusion  of  ideas,  evincing  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  covenanted  Kingdom,  as  e.g.  Swormstedt  {The  End  of  the  World  iS>ar,  p.  114)  makes 
*'  Christ's  Kingdom  represented  in  the  world  by  the  visible  church  ;*'  then  he  has  **  the 
gospel  net  or  invisible  Kingdom"  drawn  up  to  heaven,  and  when  this  earth  is  purified, 
*'  then  this  invisible  Kingdom  is  to  be  let  down  again  in  the  midst  of  this  new  Eden," 
and  with  Christ  becomes**  a  visible  and  temporal  power.*'  Such  representations  re- 
quire no  reply.  Some  Pre-MiUenarians  mistake  the  Divine  Sovereignty  (comp.  Props. 
79  and  80)  for  this  present  Kingdom.  Even  Lange  {Bremen  Lectures,  sec.  8)  falls  into 
this  error,  and,  therefore,  spetUcs  (p.  221)  of  *'  the  still  conceded  Kingdom  of  God, 
which  is  finally  to  be  openly  manifested  at  the  Sec.  Advent.  Fausset  {Com.  Rev.  20  :  6) 
more  guardedly  says  :  '*  As  the  church  began  at  Christ's  ascension,  so  the  Kingdom 
shall  begin  at  His  Sec.  Advent.  Auberlen  in  his  Biblical  Doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
(a  brief  epitome  is  given  by  Nast  in  his  Com.  on  Matt.  G  :  10)  maintains  our  doctrinal 
position,  but  in  connection  has  the  church  also  a  Kingdom,  for  in  The  Prophet  Daniel 
(p.  372)  he  correctly  portrays  the  future  Kingdom  as  not  merely  internal  but  also 
external,  outward,  **  Israelitish,  but  by  no  means  carnal,  a  Kingdom  of  glory,  precisely 
as  the  prophets  have  pictured  it,  and  whom  Jesus  contradicts  in  no  part,"  etc.,  but 
confuses  the  whole  subject  and  ignores  the  covenanted  conditions  requisite  for  a  Mes- 
sianic Kingdom,  when  in  the  connection  he  says  :  '*  Thus  the  Kingdom  of  God  has 
different  periods.  It  has  appeared  in  Christ,  Matt.  12  :  28  ;  it  spreads  in  the  world  by 
inward,  hidden  spiritual  processes,  Matt.  13  :  33  ;  but  properly  as  a  Kingdom  in  royal 
glory,  it  comes  only  at  the  Parousia,  Luke  19  :  11,  12,  15,  even  as  the  Lord  Himself  has 
taught  us  to  pray,  day  by  day,  *Thy  Kingdom  come,*  Matt,  6  :  10."  (The  passages 
referred  to  we  examine  in  another  place.)  So  Schmid  in  Bibl.  Theoi.  of  the  iVew  Test. 
advocates  Chiliasm,  but  holds  to  a  number  of  Kingdoms,  or  stages,  or  developments,  as 
e.g.  "  As  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  in  feUowship  of  men.  It 
also  embraces  humanity  as  a  whole,  without  limitation  to  any  particular  part  thereof,  in 
contrast  to  the  choice  of  the  Jewidi  people.    The  Gospel  will  be  preached  to  the  whole 
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world.  It  also  comprises  heayen  and  earth,  and  likewise  the  coming  periods  of  the 
world,  both  before  and  after  the  judgment. "  The  reader  can  see  from  this  brief  extnci 
that  the  writer  has  no  distinct  conception  of  the  one  opvenanted  Kingdom,  bat  mixes  th/ 
Divine  Sovereignty,  church,  person  of  the  king,  dispensations,  etc.,  all  together  in  a 
bewildering  manner.  So  Theurer  {Das  Reich  GoUes,  p.  36-9^  affirms  the  MiUemuiaa 
doctrine  as  held  by  us,  but  has  a  present  existing  Kingdom  wnich  finally  gives  place  to 
a  higher.  Thus  compare  Ebrard  (Ch.  Dogm.,  p.  747-9,  vol.  2),  Shenkel  {Ch.  I)ogm.,% 
Ab.,  p.  1195-6),  and  many  others  whom  we  esteem  as  able  defenders  of  Chiliasm.  One 
of  the  most  consistent  articles  on  *'  U^e  Kingdom  of  God  "  is  that  given  by  a  writer 
with  initials  "  M.  A.,'*  in  the  Proph.  Times,  July,  1873.  A  proper  conception  of  the 
Kingdom  is  also  presented  by  "  Senex"  in  some  articles  in  the  ImUu  Observer  of  1880. 
The  same  is  true  of  others,  a  tendency  being  observable  to  return  to  the  Primitive 
Church  view.  This  is  especially  observable  in  the  Btcursus  on  the  Kingdom  by  Dr. 
Craven,  p.  93,  etc.,  Lange's  Com,  Rev.,  a  perusal  of  which  will  amply  repay  the  reader. 

Obs.  3.  The  doctrine  that  the  invisible  church  is  the  Kingdom  of  God 
was  unknown  to  the  early  church.  Even  amidst  the  controversies  which 
shortly  raged  between  antagonistic  parties  respecting  the  church,  no  one, 
— although  in  churches  planted  shortly  before  by  inspired  men  who  ought 
to  have  known  it — ^broached  such  an  idea.  Neander  {His.  of  Dopnas) 
acknowledges  this,  and  says  that  they  overlooked  this  distinction.  Such 
an  acknowledgment,  coming  from  such  a  source,  is  the  more  valuable, 
since  it  is  a  favorite  theory  of  Neander*s  that  the  invisible  church  is  the 
Kingdom  (although  he  has  it  finally  merged  into  a  visible  Kingdom). 
But  the  manner  m  which  he  accounts  for  this  distinction  bein^  over- 
looked is  highly  object ionahle.  His  theory,  as  shown  in  his  different 
works,  is  the  progressive  development,  one  by  which  the  truths  given  by 
the  Apostles  were  only  "  germs''  to  be  developed  by  the  future  growth  of 
the  church.  We  have  already  protested  against  this  germ  principle  when 
applied  to  doctrine.  Props.  4,  9,  10. 

For  while  we  freely  admit  growth  in  numbers  and  even  in  knowledge,  eto.,  we  admit 
none  in  Biblical  doctrine.  The  doctrinal  truths  enunciated  by  the  apostles  were  not 
merely  germinal  truths  leading  to  engrafting  of  others  or  enlargement  to  another  form, 
as  from  the  seed  to  the  stalk,  and  then  to  the  flower  and  fruit.  No  !  it  was,  as  a  dis- 
tinctly announced  doctrine,  ike  whole  doctrine.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  it  would 
not  be  suggestive  of  thought  and  even,  by  comparison,  lead  to  other  truths,  but  we 
mean  that,  as  far  as  the  apostles  revealed  doctrine  or  truth,  it  is  so  complete  in  itself— 
i.e.  no  seed  to  sprout  into  something  unlike  itself— that  no  part  of  it  can  be  safely 
omitted  or  transmuted  without  making  it  in  so  far  imperfect.  Hence  to  say  that  the 
invisible  Kingdom  doctrine  is  the  result  of  a  growth  of  knowledge  in  the  church  is  to 
do  it  at  the  expense  of  the  truth  itself  (that  is  to  say,  the  Kingdom  idea  was  imperfect), 
and  at  the  risk  of  the  reputation  and  veracity  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity. 
Neander  even,  in  some  places  (as  e.g.  p.  5,  His.  of  Ihgmas),  throws  a  guard  around  this 
developing  process  conformable  to  our  position  and  hostile  to  some  of  his  own  deductions, 
viz.  :  *'not  that  we  obtain  anything  absolutely  new,  but  we  have  a  deeper  insight  of  its 
contents."  Such  a  deeper  insight  is  obtainable,  however,  not  by  a  growth  of  the 
doctrine  itself,  but  by  a  comparison  and  study  of  the  Scriptures  containing  it.  In  order 
that  the  critical  reader  may  see  how  an  able  writer  transmutes  the  Church-Kingdom 
theory,  we  refer  again  to  Dr.  Neander  {Plant,  and  Train.  Ch.  Ch.,  p.  499,  etc.).  The 
Church  is  **  the  particular  idea,"  related  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  "  as  the  more  general 
and  comprehensive  one."  Hence  :  "  The  idea  of  the  church  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  because  by  the  latter  is  denoted  either  **  the  whole  of  a  series  c/  hk- 
torical  developments,  or  a  great  assemblage  of  coexistent  spiritual  creations.*'  (The  student 
can  readily  test  this  mystical  conception — that  overrides  covenant  and  amalgamates  the 
Divine  Sovereignty— by  employing  it  as  synonymous  for  iiie  Kingdom.)  He  then  makes 
the  Jewish  Theocracy  a  type  of  this  Kingdom.  (We  have  proven,  in  detail,  that  it  wm 
no  type,  and  the  predictions  of  its  ultimate  restoration  prove  it  be  none.)  Then,  in 
opposition  to  some  of  our  opponents,  he  says  :  "  The  Kingdom  of  God  was  not  first 
founded  by  Christianity  as  something  entirely  new,"  but  was  grafted  on  to  the  old, 
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extended  to  all  people,  transformed,  and  made  "  spiritual  and  internal.*'  And  the  proof 
»  of  snch  transformation  is,  Eph.  2  :  19, 20,  Bom.  11  :  18,  the  nnity  of  God's  people  founded 
on  the  apostles  and  Jesus  Christ.  (A  unity  that  we  most  heartily  adopt,  but  which  says 
nothing  of  the  Kingdom.)  Then  he  admits  that  Christianity  at  first  allied  itself  with 
the  Jewish  view  of  the  restoration  of  the  Theocracy  (thus  confirming  our  past  proposi- 
tions) in  a  glorious  outward  form  under  the  Messiah,  and  placed  this  in  the  future  *'  as 
the  perfected  form  of  the  Theocracy  ;"  "  but  in  accordance  with  a  change  in  the  idea  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  a  different  construction  was  put  on  this  opposition  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  it  was  transformed  from  the  external  to  the  internal,  and  withdrawn  from  the 
future  to  the  present."  (This  change,  he  informs  us  in  various  places,  was  brought  out 
in  '*  the  consciousness  of  the  church" — whatever  this  may  mean— but  we  have  traced  it 
directly  to  the  Origenistio  and  Alexandrian  influence,  and  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
Word.)  He  then  defines  the  change  thus  :  *'  By  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  or  of  the  Messiah,  is  already  founded  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  thence  developing 
outward,  is  destined  to  bring  under  its  control  all  that  belongs  to  man,"  so  that  *'  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  coincides  with  the  idea  of  the  Church  existing  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
the  invisible  church,  the  totality  of  the  operations  of  Christianity  on  mankind. "  (Thus 
a  principle  actuating  men  is  elevated  into  the  covenanted  Kingdom,  lacking  every 
covenanted  characteristic.  For  the  heart-Kingdom,  see  e.g.  Props.  110,  84,  86  ;  and  for 
the  unscriptural  statement  of  its  working  outward  until  it  cojiquers  <Ul,  see  e.g.  Prop. 
175. )  But  then  to  reconcile  the  passages  which  locate  a  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  the 
future,  he  admits  that  this  Kingdom  now  present  is  only  the  germ  of  the  future,  and 
that  this  future  Kingdom  **  Paul  represents  not  as  something  which  will  spontaneously 
arise  from  the  natural  development  of  the  church,  but  as  produced,  like  the  founding  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  by  an  immediate  intervention  of  Christ."  Hence  he  divides 
the  Kingdom  into  an  inward  (1  Cor.  4  :  20),  an  inward  in  connection  with  the  future 
(1  Thess.  2  :  12),  and  a  consummated  Kingdom  (2  Thess.  1  :  5).  Mistaking  the  Divine 
Sovereignty  for  the  Kingdom,  he  appeals  to  it  as  confirmatory,  and  also  to  the  head- 
ship  of  Jesus,  the  victory  of  the  church,  etc.  (This  mixture  and  floundering  under 
several  Kingdoms  are  fully  met  in  our  Propositions.) 

Obs.  4.  It  is  remarkable  to  notice  how,  in  the  advocacy  of  the  invisible 
church  as  a  Kingdom,  its  advocates  involve  themselves  in  a  sophistry  t;^ 
consistent  with  their  own  development  theory  of  a  growth  of  this  invisible 
Kingdom  nntil  finally  at  some  time  in  the  future  it  shall  become  visible  as 
a  world  dominion,  etc.  Taking  the  same  able  writer  as  an  exponent  of 
this  view,  we  find  him  {Life  of  Cliristy  sec.  213)  explaining  the  phrase  *'  the 


it  is  only  the  object  of  faith,  something  not  tangible,  how  comes  it  that 
its  nature  is  so  changed  by  growth  that  it  is  converted  from  the  unseen,  ex- 
cepting as  viewed  by  faith,  into  the  realy  iafigible,  visible  Empire  here  on 
earth  ?  If  in  the  region  of  invisibility,  it  ought  in  consistency  remain 
therein  according  to  its  mode  of  propagation.  No  wonder  that  we  find  so 
many  co7itradictW7is  in  its  advocates,  even  so  gross  as  the  following :  in 
sec.  52,  at  the  consummation,  Neander  has  this  world  renewed  and  all  con- 
verted, ^*a  real  world  dominion^**  and  then  ag[ain,  sec.  214,  at  the  same 
time  it  is  *'  a  corrupt  world  ;"  in  one  place  it  is  invisible  and  in  another 
visible,  etc.  The  theory  is  not  suflSciently  plastic  to  cover  every  Scriptural 
passage  and  description,  and  hence  refuge  is  taken  in  what  another  of  its 
adherents  calls  ''  varied  fonns.^^ 

A  more  systematic  effort  is  found  in  Bev.  MiUer's  Mercertiburg  and  Mod,  Theol.  (p. 
41),  in  which  a  *'  new  Kingdom"  is  advocated  as  arising  from  a  partaking  of  the  divine- 
human  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  a  new  Organism  is  constituted.  This  mystical 
conception,  however  plausiblypresented,  ignores  the  covenanted  position  of  the  human- 
ity of  Jesus,  the  covenanted  Kingdom,  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  etc.,  and  is 
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based  on  the  development  theory  (incorporating  the  oontinned  development  of  Chxist's 
humanity  in  believers),  already  snffioienUy  noticed.  Like  all  other  theories  of  the  kind, 
it  largely  rejects  the  grammatical  sense,  and  is  addicted  to  spiritualizing.  Its  positions 
are  amply  met  in  various  Impositions. 

Obs.  5.  This  adhesion  to  an  invisible  Kingdom  is  based  on  the  siti)posed 

froandy  that  according  to  some  passages  we  are  taught  that  Christ  will  not 
ave  an  earthly  Kinraom.  These  passages  we  will  examine  hereaf ter,  and* 
now  only  allude  to  the  fact,  that  when  these  same  writers  come  to  describe, 
the  Millennial  era  of  the  church,  this  ground  of  objection  no  longer  exists,' 
and  they  have  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  earthly  Kingdom,  i.e.  a  King- 
dom visible  and  extending  over  all  the  earth.  The  Kingdom  then,  once 
held  to  be  **  hidden^*  or  *'  concealed  "  ifi  the  church,  **  to  be  in  but  not  of 
the  church,"  is  manifested  openly  to  all  the  world,  holding  all  under  its 
direct  influence  and  dominion.  Surely  the  advocates  of  such  a  system* 
should  not  object  to  our  doctrine,  which  observes  a  consistency  in  the 
manifestation  of  the  Kingdom  by  fuU^  explaining  Aoio  and  when  this 
occurs,  without  resorting  to  an  unexplained  and  mystical  growth,  which, 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  produce  the  transformation  claimed. 
If  the  Kingdom  is  unseen  and  at  the  sarnie  time  unchangeable  as  claimed ; 
if  it  is  as  a  writer  (Proph.  Times,  vol.  2,  p.  97)  declares,  "  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  simply  where  God  reigns — this  Kingdom  is  within — it  is 
spiritual,'*  and  ever  remains,  as  contended  for,  the  same,  we  ask.  How  can 
it  then  become  the  seen,  the  outward  Kingdom  of  the  Prophets  ?  Here 
among  these  writers  we  find  the  most  hopeless  floundering ,  and  every  reader 
can  for  himself  see  the  utter  antagonism  of  their  spiritual  theories  by  com- 
paring their  utterances  on  the  texts  *'  my  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world" 
(John  18  :  36),  ''  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you"  (Luke  17  :  21).  tciih 
those  derived  from  Dan.  2  :  34,  35,  44,  45  ;  Dan.  7  :  14,  27,  and  Eev. 
11  :  15.  In  the  former  we  have  an  invisible  Kingdom  in  the  church,  and 
in  the  latter  the  same  church  becomes  a  visible  Kingdom,  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  refer  to  even  a  greater  diversity  existing  among  such  writers  : 
e.g.  extending  this  covenanted  Kingdom  from  the  heart  oi  the  believer  to 
an  extent  commensurate  with  the  universe  itself,  etc. 

Obs,  6.  To  indicate  the  vagueness  of  arrament  emplojred  in  this  direc- 
tion, reference  is  made  to  a  leading  and  excellent  writer.  Olshausen 
{Com.,  vol.  1,  p.  264),  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  Kingdom  in 
opposition  to  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Kingdom,  says  :  '^  As  the  carnal  man 
makes  his  God  for  himself,  so  he  makes  the  Kingdom  of  God  for  himself. 
The  spiritual  man  has  a  spiritual  Ood  and  a  spiritual  Kingdom  of  God-** 
This,  however,  proves  too  much,  for  on  the  same  principle  we  can  prove 
that  the  Saviour  is  wholly  spiritual  and  is  not  the  Son  of  Man  ;  we  can 
deny  the  bodily  resurrection,  the  renovation  of  the  earth,  or  anything 
that  is  outward  or  external.  .  Just  su^ch  unfounded  premises  lay  the  fonn^a- 
tion  for  an  immenee  amount  of  deduced  reasoning  on  this  subject. 

Benss  {His,  Ch.  Theol.,  p.  150),  in  order  to  prove  the  spiritnaliiy  or  inrisibilitj  of 
the  Kingdom,  quotes  John  18  :  36,  Matt.  22  :  21,  Lnke  12  :  13,  and  the  temptation  of 
Christ.  Snch  is  the  slender  foundation  npon  which  to  rest  so  important  a  doctrine. 
Literally,  multittides  foUow  such  guidance,  excepting  those  who  have  it  already  out- 
wardly manifested,  or  such  who  deny  any  future  visible  revelation  (comp.  for  such 
proof,  Props.  108,  109,  and  110). 
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Ols*  7.  It  is  certainly  curious  to  notice  how  even  unbelievers  ayail  them- 
selves of  this  invisible  Kingdom  theory.  Thus  e.g.  Benan,  with  great 
complacency,  and  perhaps  lurking  sarcasm,  claims  that  if  the  church 
repels  him,  and  others  of  like  faith,  *^  let  us  console  ourselves  by  reflecting 
on  that  invisible  church,  which  includes  excommunicated  saints  and  the 
noblest  souls  of  every  age.'' 

Perhaps  the  earliest  advocates  who  carried  the  invisible  church  or  Kingdom  theory 
to  an  extreme  were  the  Petrobrosians  (Kurtz,  Ck.  Eta,,  toL  1,  p.  456),  who  rejected  an 
outward  or  yisible  chnrch,  and  only  received  one  as  in  the  heuis  of  believers.  Some 
recent  sects  are  largely  reproducing  the  same  features. 
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Propositiok  102.  Neither  the  visible  nor  the  invisible  church 
is  the  covenanted  Kingdom. 

This  has  been  shown  by  preceding  Propositions,  as  e.  g.  Props. 
76,  90,  91,  93,  68,  94,  96,  9&-100. 

Ohs.  1.  Some  make  the  visible  church  the  Kingdom,  others  the  invisible ; 
some  unite  both  in  the  same  Kingdom,  and  others  that  both  are  the  same 
Kingdom,  but  in  two  different,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  aspects.  Having 
8ho?ni  that  neither  one  nor  the  other  is  the  predicted  Kingdom,  it  follows, 
from  the  reasons  given,  that  a  combination  of  both  canfiot  transfonn  them 
into  such  a  Kingdom. 

« 

Ohs.  2.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Papacy  should  so  tenaciously  hold 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  church  is  the  Kingdom,  since  everything  so  dis- 
tinctively Popish,  as  Bellarmine  (quoted  by  Bowers,  Pref.  to  His.  ^  Popes) 
assures  us,  depends  upon  it.  For  out  of  it  proceeds  the  Pope's  supremacv, 
the  vicegerent  rule,  the  entire  papal  governmental  machinery.  It  is  ine 
foundation  upon  which  the  superstructural  pretensions  are  built.  If  this 
IS  removed,  the  whole  falls.  It  is  also  consistent  for  those  who  hold  to 
what  the  Germans  call  CcBsero-papis^nuSy  or  for  those  who  advocate  hier- 
archical tendencies  in  any  form,  to  adhere  to  such  a  doctrine.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  for  pure  Protestantism,  as  is  evinced  in  the  history  of  the 
early  church,  for  which  see  the  candid  confession  of  Neander  ander 
Props.  49  and  101.  Our  view  admits  of  nearly  all  that  is  said  by  a  host  of 
esteemed  writers  concerning  the  church,  excepting  that  of  its  being  already 
constituted  a  Kingdom.  The  latter  theory  is  not  onljr  of  no  practical  use 
in  the  working  of  the  church,  but  is  really  dafi^erous  in  its  tendencies,  as 
is  seen  from  the  use  made  of  it  by  various  parties.  Thus,  e.g.  on  the  one 
hand,  by  those  just  alluded  to  ;  and  on  tne  other  bv  Free  Religionists, 
Humanitarians,  etc.,  who  build  the  most  extensive  of  Kingdoms  on  the 
foundations  laid  by  the  orthodox,  expressing  the  same  in  the  most  eloquent 
terms.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  we  find  a  writer  who  holds  to  the  early 
church  doctrine  of  the  church,  that  it  is  no  Kingdom,  and  occasionally 
attention  is  called  to  it  in  church  papers  (as  e.g.  Luth.  Observer,  April 
25th,  1873),  but  thus  far  with  so  little  logical  connection  and  argument 
that  it  has  scarcely  aroused  attention.  Then  we  also  find  many  writers 
(Kfillenarians),  who,  conceding  that  the  church  is  a  Kingdom  in  some  way, 
yet  distinctly  announce  that  it  is  not  the  covenanted  and  predicted  King- 
dom of  Jesus,  which  they  assert  is  still  in  the  future.  Then,  again,  we 
have  another  class  (as  e.g.  Prof.  Seelye,  Bib.  Sacra,  Ap.,  1866,  pp.  228- 
234),  which,  whilst  indorsing  the  prevailing  view  of  the  church  being  the 
predicted  Kingdom,  confesses  that  the  doctrine  of  the  church — i.e.  what 
the  church  really  is  and  its  relations — is  not  yet  understood,  having  hither- 
to been  considered  only  as  involved  in  other  doctrines  and  not  as  a  promi- 
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nent  theme  standing  alone — vital,  it  is  true,  but  yet  imperfectly  compre- 
hended^ and  which  they  regard  as  the  great  question  of  our  time,  etc. 

Such  confessions  indicate  that  the  prevailing  doctrine  is  far  from  being  satisfactory, 
and  accords  ivith  one  made  to  the  author  by  a  professor  in  one  of  onr  colleges,  who 
acknowledged  that  he  preached  on  the  subject  until  he  himself  felt  that  his  deductions, 
drawn  from  the  general  view,  were  inconsistent.  Indeed,  is  it  not  time  to  discard  a 
doctrine  which  causes  some  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  Christianity  to  fall  into  palpable 
contradictions?  Thus  e.g.  Dr.  McCosh  {Christ,  and  Positiv.,  p.  245)  makes  the  Kingdom 
**  a  mixed  Kingdom,"  admitting  both  good  and  bad,  and  on  the  same  page  he  has  it, 
'*  the  reign  of  God  in  men's  hearts,"  which  can  only  apply  to  the  good.  In  one  place 
he  asserts  from  Christ's  language  to  Nicodemus  that  only  those  who  have  realized  *'  the 
new  birth"  are  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  then  in  another  place  he  deduces  from  the 
parables  of  tares  and  wheat,  and  drag  net,  that  *'  the  tares"  and  "bad  fish,"  who,  of 
course,  have  not  experienced  such  a  birth,  are  also  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
only  way  to  rid  themselves  of  such  contradictions  is  to  erect  several  Kingdoms,  one 
within  the  other,  or  to  establish  severed  existing  phases  of  the  same  Kingdom,  but  such 
procedures  do  not  logically  help  the  matter,  seeing  that  they  are  in  opposition  to  cove- 
nant and  prophecy.  Again,  an  excellent  writer  who  attempts  to  avoid  Dr.  McCosh's 
"  mixed  Kingdom,"  gives  us  the  following  arrangement.  Van  Oosterzee  (Theol.  of  New 
Test.,  p.  70)  says  :  *'  Even  with  the  idea  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  must  not  be  confounded.  The  church  is  only  the  inadequate  outward  form  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God— the  Kingdom  of  God  itself  is  a  spiritual  communion."  In  a  foot>note 
he  adds  :  *'  the  Kingdom  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  until  its  glorious  manifestation 
includes  the  outward  church,  which  is  in  but  not  necessarily  of  it,  comp.  Matt.  13  :  41." 
Here  we  have  :  it  is,  and  it  is  not ;  it  is  in,  but  not  of  it ;  it  includes  it,  and  it  does  not 
include  it  as  part  of  it,  etc.  Alas  for  the  Kingdom,  if  such  nice  mystical  distinctions 
are  needed  to  ascertain  what  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  as  proclaimed  bv  covenant  and  prophel, 
"Why  not  discard  a  theory  which  produces  from  the  same  fountain  Doth  sweet  and  bitter 
waters,  from  the  same  tree  sweet  and  sour  fruit  ? 

Obs.  3.  The  very  idea  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  given  by  these  same 
writers,  forbids  the  notion  of  a  Kingdom,  viz. :  that 'Mt  is  a  religious, 
moral  institution,"  or  **a  society  of  exclusively  religious  interest,  in- 
dependent of  and  distinct  from  political  relations  and  duties  ;''  or  as 
some  have  it,  the  same  **  disconnected  from  the  state  or  civil  compact ;" 
or  *'  an  organization  of  believers  for  religious  purposes,  which  does  not  in- 
terfere with  their  civil  and  other  rights  ;  or  even  Schlegers  opinion,  that 
it  is  **  a  free,  peculiar,  independent  corporation.*'  Such,  and  many  other 
definitions  of  like  spirit,  might  be  adopted  without  bringing  in  the  idea 
of  a  Kingdom.  They  do  more,  they  prevent  its  adoption,  l^t  the  reader 
turn  back  to  our  argument,  by  which,  under  the  Theocracy  and  the  Theo- 
cratic-Davidic  Kingdom,  Ooa  Himself  gives  uh  His  idea  of  what  consti- 
tutes the  Kingdom  of  Gody  and  we  find  this  distinctive  element  of  a  King- 
dom, lacking  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  these  definitions  of  the 
same.  In  the  Theocracy,  which  gave  outward  form  and  prominency  to 
the  Kingdom,  the  religious  and  political  commonwealth,  the  church  and 
the  state  were,  by  Divine  constitution,  identical,  one,  A  separation  was 
never  made  which  allowed  a  distinction  between  citizen  and  worshipper. 
It  was  this  feature  which  gave  force  and  validity  to  the  idea  of  a  King- 
dom, and  just  so  soon  as  tne  sej>aration  was  effected  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  Jewish  state,  the  distinctive  idea  of  a  Kingdom  then  existing,  also,  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  demanded  in  consistency,  vanished.  This  arrange- 
ment, t\i\%  fundamental  tmion  we  have  already  proven  was  God's  own  ex» 
pressed  definition  of  a  Kingdom,  and  when  this  was  lacking  all  the  holy 
men  deplored  the  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  and  predicted  its  restoration. 
This  feature,  without  which  the  Kingdom  is  impracticable  as  God  has 
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covenaniedy  was  tendered  to  the  Jews  at  the  Advent  of  Jesus,  conditional 
on  repentance.  It  was  rejected.  The  Christian  Church  followed,  but 
this  church  also  lacks  tJis  Theocratic  peculiarity  which  exalts  to  the  position 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood.  The  question  is,  Will  it  always  be  lacking  ?  Will 
God's  efforts  at  restoration  always  jivoYe  a  failure  f  Is  God's  Kingdom, 
which  requires,  as  essential  to  its  very  existence,  the  union  of  churoh  and 
statCy  Clever  to  be  re-established  ?  Multitudes  assert  this,  and  cling  to  an 
organization  wanti^ig  God's  requisite  order  to  constitute  it  His  Kingdom, 
and  pronounce  it  against  precedent,  covenant,  andvroniise,  the  Kine^dom. 
God's  promises  will  be  Terified  in  their  appointed  time;  present  &ilure 
does  not  imply  continued ;  the  Divine  Purpose,  delayed  by  depravity,  is 
even  merciiul  in  this  period  of  detention,  manifesting  grace  toward  ns 
Gentiles.  When  the  time  of  '*  the  appearing  and  Kingdom"  comes,  then 
will  the  appointed  Son  of  Man,  the  covenanted  David^  Son,  restore  thai 
Theocratic  feature  which  elevates  to  the  position  and  dig^iity  of  the  King- 
dom of  God,  a  Kingdom  in  which,  as  formerly,  worshipper  and  citizen, 
church  and  state,  are  one.  Since,  then,  no  sucn  union  as  precedent  makes 
necessary  to  God^s  idea  of  the  Kingdom,  called  and  appropriated  as  His,  is 
to  be  found  in  those  definitions,  or  in  the  church  itself  as  organized  by 
the  Apostles,  we  ask,  Is  it  proper  to  give  it  this  designation? 

Can  it  be  possible  that  David's  Son  has  a  real  Kingdom  here  on  earth,  when  David's 
throne  and  Kingdom  are  overihrown  t  When  Jerusalem  is  downtrodden  ?  When  Jesna 
declared  (Matt.  23  :  39,  Lake  13  :  34)  that  He  wonld  be  absent  from  it,  leaving  it  des- 
olate, until  a  certain  return  ?  Alas !  men  by  ignoring  the  express  language  of  the 
covenant,  and  by  an  unwarranted  substitution,  set  up  another  as  the  Messianic  King- 
dom, overlooking  the  simple  fact  that  no  Kingdom  (so  called)  can  possibly  be  acknowl- 
edged unless  it  restores  (as  e.g.  Isa.  1  :  26,  27,  etc.)  the  idgniical  Theocracy  rcUhdrawn,  It 
is  self-eviderU—HA  we  have  shown  in  detail — that  the  twelve  and  the  seventy,  who  were 
preachers  of  the  Kingdom,  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  such  extraordinary  transmuta- 
tions as  have  appeared  engrafted,  by  human  reason,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom. 

Obs.  4.  If  the  church  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  then  the  student,  if  can- 
did, and  allowing  the  prophecies  tneir  plain  grammatical  sense,  must  see 
that  the  condition  of  the  one  is  not  liice  the  predicted  condition  of  the 
other.  Hence  the  result  follows,  as  in  Schleiermacher,  Arnold  (see  Fair- 
bairn  On  Proph.,  p.  96),  and  others,  that  the  prophecies  must  be  regarded 
in  another  light  than  that  of  a  predictive  one.  Then  the  prophecies  as 
given  remain  unrealized,  and  they  must  be  received  only  as  the  longings 
of  humanity,  the  expressed  desires  of  man  respecting  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  An  important  and  fundamental  element  of  prophecy  is  frittered 
away,  until  an  unreliable  human  one  alone  remains.  The  God-derived 
power  is  left  out,  and  a  man-derived  substituted.  Why  this  result  in  the 
minds  of  so  many  scholars?  Simply  because  of  the  attempt  to  fit,  by  the 
wholesale,  prophecy  concerning  the  Kingdom  into  something  which  it  is 
not  designed  to  embrace  ;  these  men,  finding  no  just  and  reliable  fulfilment, 
are  driven  to  the  opposite  extreme  so  injurious  to  the  Word  itself. 

If  the  prophecies  are  taken  in  their  plain  connection  and  meaning  (and  not  simply 
a  verse  here  and  a  verse  there),  it  is  simply  impossible  to  predicate  a  fulfilment  in  the 
church.  Thus  e.g.  take  Daniel's  four  monarchies  (Props.  104,  121, 160),  and  we  find  that 
the  church  existed  at  the  side  of  them  without  being  recognized  as  a  Kingdom,  that  the 
church  was  oppressed  by  them  until  the  Kingdom  came,  and  that  the  Kingdom  was 
given  after  them  in  a  regular  succession,  at  which  time  and  afterward  the  dominion  of 
the  saints  is  represented  as  supreme,  etc.  This  feature  wiU  be  urged  under  several  Prop- 
ositions. 
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Obs.  5.  The  qaestion  back  of  that  of  the  Kingdom  itself^  vrhich  must  be 
decided^  is  that  referring  to  the  literal^  grammaticaJ  sense  of  the  Word, 
Prop.  4.  If  it  is  assumed  that  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  meaning  is 
attached  to  the  recognized  grammatical  one^^  then  the  Kingdom  is  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  interpreter ;  if  the  grammatical  sense  is  alone  finnlti  re- 
tainedy  then  it  is  impossible  to  construct  out  of  the  church  the  predicted 
Kingdom.  Awarding  to  the  church  her  jtcst  position  and  mission,  we  are 
forced  logically  to  accept  of  the  covenanted  Kingdom  in  the  form  delineated 
by  covenant  and  prophecy. 

This  objection  to  the  plain  grammatical  sense  as  held  by  the  early  church  is  common 
ground  for  the  infidel  and  the  spiritualizing  believer.  Benan  employs  it  as  a  reason  to 
set  aside  the  literal  notion  of  a  Kingdom,  and  thns  to  show  that  tne  first  teachers  were 
mistaken  (in  this  way  attacking  their  credibility  and  inspiration) ;  Neander  argues  from 
it  that  they  only  presented  *'  the  husk/'  which  contained  *'  the  kernel "  that  uninspired 
men  afterward  developed.  The  author  of  Ecce  Homo  on  the  one  side,  and  the  writer  of 
Ecce  Ikus  on  the  other,  are  both  agreed  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  a  Kingdom  as  found 
in  the  plain,  unvarnished  grammatical  sense  of  covenant  and  prophecy.  Thus,  un- 
believer and  believer  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  mutuaUy  supporting  each  other,  in 
attacking  the  Kingdom  as  originaUy  preached  and  believed.  Having  assumed  that  some 
ideal,  or  the  Church,  is  intended,  they  either  assume  that  the  language  itself  is  a  mis- 
take, or  that  in  and  under  it  is  concealed  a  conception  which,  in  some  way,  must  fit 
the  estimate  they  have  formed.  The  more  ultra,  indeed,  seeing  the  Church,  and  believing 
it  to  be  the  only  result  that  shall  ever  be  witnessed  in  confirmation  of  covenant  and 
prophecy,  declare  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  misapprehended  its  nature,  and  hence 
reject  both  the  Church  and  the  Kingdom.  One  eminent  writer  in  his  apologetics  and 
eagerness  to  vindicate  the  Church  as  a  Kingdom,  even  ventures  to  the  unwarranted 
length  to  assert  that  if  the  Kingdom  had  been  established  as  preached  by  John  the 
Baptist  and  the  disciples  (Acts  1  :  6),  it  would  have  been ''  a  sinful  measure.*'  What  lack 
of  knowledge  this  evinces  of  God's  oaih-bound  Bavidic  covenant  and  the  precious,  en* 
nobling  Tfumcratie  orderinig  (oomp.  e.g.  Props.  81,  82,  200,  203).  And  what  sinfulness  to 
sneer  at  and  ridicule  a  Kmgdom  postponed  to  the  Second  Advent,  when  such  is  Ghod's 
own  arrangement.    Ignorance  can  alone  tender  an  apology  for  such  conduct. 

Obs,  6.  Take  any  history  of  dogmas,  and  if  impartial,  it  will  enable  ua 
readily  to  trace  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  that  the  present  mixed  inter- 
pretation and  confounding  of  it  with  the  Kingdom  or  Ood  is  the  growth 
of  centuries.  In  the  first  and  second  centuries  the  church  was  simply  a  com- 
munity of  believers/ who,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  action  of  the  Apostles  in 
reference  to  the  Jewish  and  Qentile  Christians,  were  united  by  a  common 
faith  in  Christ,  without  basing  unity  in  a  complete  outward  uniformity. 
Fellowship  with  Christ  in  the  use  of  the  ordinances  appointed,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Word,  was  the  test  of  union,  and  no  one  arrogated  to  himself 
mrecedence  in  the  way  of  authority.  The  church  was  nowhere  called  the 
Kingdom  ;  for  the  church,  instead  of  admitting  itself  to  be  the  Kingdom, 
was  looking  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Kingdom.  Admit  that  it  was, 
as  one  remarks,  *'  a  sensuous  interpretation,"  it  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose to  receive  the  admission  that  the  Apostolic  Fathers  had  no  other  than 
this  '*  sensuous"  conception  of  the  churcn.  It  may  indicate  weakness,  but 
we  confess  that  *'  a  sensuous  interpretation"  of  so  important  a  doctrine, 
having  the  advantage  of  nearness  to  apostolic  times,  and  remaining  for  so 
lon^  uncontradicted,  is  far  more  credible  than  the  later  refined  and  spirit- 
ualized ones,  because  of  its  accord  with  Holy  Writ. 

GarefuUy  tracing  the  doctrine,  we  soon  see  the  entering  wedge  which  mars  the 
simplicity  of  the  early  church  view.  Br.  Neander  has  well  and  candidly  pointed  this 
out,  in  his  various  writings,  as  taking  place  in  the  history  of  the  Gnostics.    The  notion. 
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fonnddd  on  that  of  a  Kingdom,  of  an  outward  nmty  gradually  obtained  the  possession 
of  men's  minds  and  resolved  itself  in  endeavors  to  manifest  the  idea  by  definite  form  in 
the  visible  Chnrch.  Antagonism  to  MiUenarianism  also  contribated  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  snch  views.  It  exhibited  itself  in  claims  of  authority  in  sacred  things,  in 
planting  the  germs  and  fostering  the  growth  of  a  hierarchy,  until  finally  the  suggested 
and  fostered  ideal  presented  itself,  practically  exemplified  in  the  Papacy.  Here  was 
indeed  a  Kingdom,  wiUi  subjects,  laws,  rulers,  and  a  central  power,  visible,  and  exerting 
extensive  dominions.  It  was  the  predicted  Kingdom  of  heaven  !  It  would  surpass  our 
limits  to  show  how  the  unguarded  language  of  really  sincere  and  good  men  were  made 
subservient  to  this  development,  or  to  indicate  how  during  this  growth  protests  hers 
and  there  were  pronounced  against  this  theory  and  its  resultant  effects.  For  centmieB 
it  remained  the  controlling  and  enforced  view  ;  taught  by  a  Church  in  which  both  laity  and 
dergy  were  compelled  to  follow  its  teaching  with  unquestioning  obedience.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  meaning  of  the  Kingdom  should  be  aimosl  eracUcated,  when  for  ages 
the  Bible  was  scarcely  read,  and  was  only  interpreted  by  persons  wedded  and  sub- 
servient to  the  Hierarchy  itself.  To  evince  how  imbedded  this  notion,  that  the  Ghurdi 
was  the  Kingdom,  had  become,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  Chancellor  Gerson.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  reaction  took  place  in  the  University  of  Paris  respecting 
the  relation  of  the  Papacy  to  church  and  state.  Chancellor  Gerson,  the  leader  in  the 
controversy,  hampered  by  the  prominently  retained  idea  that  the  Church  was  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  that  as  such  it  needed  an  outward  expression  of  unity  and  power, 
conceded  "  the  whole  Hierarchical  Order  as  necessaiy  for  the  organism  of  the  Church.** 
Conceding  the  premise  from  whence  the  conclusions  naturally  flowed,  retaining  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  system  is  built,  his  opposition  was  consequently  very  one- 
sided and  lacked  in  radical  force. 

Coming  to  the  Beformation,  two  antagonistic  Churches  are  arrayed  the  one  against 
the  other.  The  Roman  Catholic  vested  all  authority  in  the  Church  simply  because  it 
was,  per  s«,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  tangible,  Bellarmine  informs  us,  as  the  Republic  of 
Venice.  The  Reformation,  unable  altogether  to  rid  itself  of  the  insidious  and  life- 
interwoven  notion  of  the  Church-Kingdom,  endeavors  to  check  the  hierarchical  Chuich 
position  by  advocating  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  universal  priesthood  of 
believers,  etc.,  and  by  turning  to  the  early  Church  view  respecting  the  Church.  The 
latter  was  in  a  great  measure  attained  ;  the  fundamental  maxim  was  laid  down  that  the 
Church  is  a  community  of  believers  in  Christ,  and  embraces  all  such  ;  the  utterances 
were  almost  entirely  scriptural,  and  were  only  marred  in  Uie  efforts  to  ctmcUiaU  the 
Roman  Catholics,  or  to  favor  civil  government.  To  some  extent  there  was  a  departure 
from  the  primitive  simplicity,  which  need  nut  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  age  and 
the  influences  surrounding  the  Reformers.  Indeed,  at  times,  as  Keander,  Mosheim,  and 
recenUy  Fisher,  in  his  His.  of  the  Beformationt  show,  Luther  advocated  precisely  the 
government  adopted  and  practised  by  the  early  churches,  but  regarded  it,  in  view  of 
the  condition  and  training  of  the  Germans,  impradiccMe  in  his  time.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  note  how  on  various  occasions  the  entire  truth  seemed  on  the  point  of 
enunciation.  We  have  only  place  for  the  following  exhibit  of  doctrine  in  remarkable 
correspondence  with  the  early  one.  In  the  Augsburg  Confession  (Art.  7)  "  the  Church  is 
the  congregation  of  the  saints,  in  which  the  gospel  is  correctly  taught  and  the  sacra- 
ments are  properly  administered."  Provision  is  made  against  the  Catholic  external 
unity  by  asserting  that  **  for  the  true  unity  of  the  Church  nothing  more  is  required  than 
agreement  concerning  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments."  But  lest  this  Article  be  misconstrued  to  mean  that  all  in  the  Church  are  saints, 
and  thus  pave  the  way  for  the  shafts  of  the  enemy,  Art.  8  is  added  :  '*  Although  the 
Church  is  properly  a  congregation  of  believers,  yet  in  the  present  life,  many  hypocrites 
and  wicked  men  are  mingled  with  them."  The  Reformers  advocated  an  outward 
Church,  embracing  good  and  bad,  although  admitting  also,  that  to  the  pious  alone,  in 
view  of  the  demarkation  in  the  future  life,  the  name  properly  belonged.  So  that  while, 
as  Dr.  Knapp  and  others  state,  Luther  first  employed  the  term  **  invisible"  in  his  reply 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in  answer  to  the  question,  *'  Where,  then,  was  the  true 
Church  before  him,"  yet  Neander  {His,  cf  Dogmas^  p.  687)  shows  that  *'  the  idea  of  the 
invisible  Church  was  for  a  time  held  to  be  doubtful"  by  both  Melandithon  and  Luther. 
"  Melanchthon  himself  says  :  '  These  passages  treat  not  of  a  Platonic  idea,  butcf  a  visiibU 
Church.*  "  "  And  Luther  says  :  *  They  say  the  Spirit  must  do  it.  The  merciful  God 
preserve  us  from  that  Christian  Church  in  which  there  are  only  saints.*  **  From  these 
and  other  expressions,  and  from  the  Confession  itself  it  seems  that  in  aU  probability 
they  used  the  term  invisible  to  denote  true  believers  in  a  sense  very  different  from  the 
later  engrafted  ideas.     They  endeavored  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Donatist  idea 
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that  the  Church  ceased  to  exist  when  Tinworthy  members  were  attached  to  it,  and,  on 
the  other,  that  it  can  exist  exdnsiyelj  of  wicked,  nnregenerated  men.  Hence  Neaader 
(p.  685,  vol.  2)  remarks  :  "  The  distinction  was  therefore  made  between  the  proper  and 
improper  Church. "  This,  in  response  to  attacks  of  Romish  theologians,  was  taken  np 
and  enlarged  by  their  successors,  until  an  inner  and  outward  Church,  the  inner  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  good,  was  advocated,  the  inner  especially  forming  '*  the  King- 
dom of  Christ,'*  ''a  spiritual  Kingdom,"  also  in  a  manner  outwardly  manifested. 
Zwingli  (Neander,  His,  cf  Dogmas,  p.  686,  vol.  2)  has  two  diurches,  one  of  all  who 
profess  Christ,  embracing  good  and  evil ;  the  other,  in  the  true  sense,  composed  of  all 
believers.  Calvin  also  (InsH,,  B.  4)  has  the  external  composed  of  professors ;  the 
internal  or  true  Church  of  the  elect  of  God.  The  same  division  chanusterizes  nearly  all 
Reformers  and  divines  ;  and  with  it  nearly  all  included  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  either 
related  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  or  to  both  ;  and  in  this  last  respect  departing  from 
the  original  simplicity  of  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Church.  Among  these,  however, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  there  were  many  who  professed  the  belief  that  the  present 
Kingdom  appertaining  to  the  Church  was  only  a  prelude  to  a  future  and  still  more 
magnificent  manifestation  of  the  Kingdom,  such  as  the  prophets  describe,  and  which 
was  in  a  higher  and  more  significant  sense  the  promised  Kingdom.  The  history  of  the 
doctrine,  regarded  in  its  connection  with  apostolic  times,  has  nothing  in  it  of  sufficient 
weight  to  deteriorate  our  view  ;  raUier  ^e  indications  of  departure  from  the  early  one, 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  produced,  the  fruit  that  it  bore,  the  varied  definitions  it 
gave  rise  to,  etc.,  are  decidedly  favorable  to  our  line  of  argument.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
view  of  the  predicted  blindness  and  lack  of  faith  in  Christ's  coming  and  Kingdom, 
characteristic  of  the  world  and  the  Church  before  the  Sec.  Advent,  the  prevailing  view 
so  deeply  intrenched  in  the  Churdi— the  departure  from  the  Primitive  belief  so  widely 
extended — is  o^en  to  the  gravest  suspicion  (comp.  Prop.  174).  The  Augustinian  view 
of  the  Church  is  the  one  liurgely  adopted,  and  the  influence  of  The  City  of  Ood  is  widely 
felt.  Comparatively  few  theologians  but  feel  the  preponderating  tendency,  and  give 
way  to  it.    This  is  the  position  of  the  multitude— just  as  the  Word  predicts. 
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Proposition  103.  This  Kingdom  is  not  a  ICinffdom  in  the  third 
heaven. 

Some  writers,  especially  in  answering  MUlenarians,  inform  ns 
tliat  the  Kingdom  or  Christ,  of  CK>d,  or  of  heaven,  is  now  in  heaven^ 
where  the  redeemed  now  dwell,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  remain 
there  after  the  resurrection.  Aside  from  its  direct  confiict  with 
covenant  and  promise,  it  is  easily  rebutted  by  Dan.  2  and  7,  Bev. 
14,  etc. ,  which  describe  the  Kingdom  as  one  existing  here  on  earth 
over  the  whole  world. 

Ohs.  1.  Whatever  the  authority  and  power  of  Christ  in  the  third  heaven 
in  His  Divine  and  human  natures  (Props.  80,  79,  83,  etc.),  the  same  does 
not  meet  the  conditions  either  of  prophecy  (Prop.  35,  etc.),  or,  especially, 
of  covenant,  Prop,  49, 

Simply  to  iUostrate  the  conflicting  views,  we  give  Gregory  {¥bwr  Oospeis),  who, 
hampered  by  a  preconceiyed  notion,  finds  a  difficulty  to  define  the  Kingdom  ;  for  on 
p.  126  be  maJies  it,  Gk>d  reigning  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  on  p.  146,  influenced  by  the  expres- 
sion **  Kingdom  of  heaven,"  ne  makes  it  a  Kingdom  in  heaven  above  ;  and  on  the 
foUowing  page  he  m^es  the  Church  a  manifestation  of  the  Kingdom,  etc.  Many 
writers  have  two  co-existing  Kingdoms,  one  on  earth  and  the  other  in  heaven,  and  some 
caU  the  one  *'  the  militant  Kingdom,"  and  the  other  **  the  triumphant  Kingdom."  Any 
absurdity,  under  the  specious  language  of  pious  phraseology,  is  eagerly  received,  and, 
without  examination,  reiterated.  To  indicate  how  men  flatly  contradict  themselves 
when  leaving  the  scriptural  basis  of  the  early  Church,  we  give  another  illustration 
from  Lange's  Com.  Ads  14  :  22.  In  the  doctrinal  part  (1)  Lechler  declares  that "  the 
Kingdom  of  God,"  here  mentioned,  is  **  something  that  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of  this 
world,"  etc.  He  affirms  that  believers,  **  as  long  as  they  are  passing  through  tribulations 
or  afflictions,  have  not  yet  entered  into  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  and  concludes  :  '*  '  The 
Church '  and  *  The  Kingdom  of  God '  are  not  equivalent  terms  :  the  former  is  the  court ; 
the  latter,  the  sanctuary,  or  rather  the  holiest  of  aU  (Heb.  9  :  2,  3).' '  Now  let  the  reader 
turn  e.g.  in  the  same  Com.  to  Acts  3  :  19-21,  Doctrinal  (6^,  and  here  on  earth  after  the 
Sec.  Advent  a  complete  restoration  to  blessedness,  etc.,  is  presented  in  aooord  with  our 
views  (comp.  Prop.  144,  where  the  language  is  quoted). 

Obs.  2.  The  Kingdom  is  not,  as  held  by  some^  e.g.  Dr.  Langeand  others, 
the  church  in  heaven  before  the  Second  Advent  in  a  triumphant  state 
called  **  the  Kingdom  of  glory."  This  theory  is  derived  from  mistaking 
the  Divine  Sovereignty  for  the  specially  prmniaed  Kingdmn  to  the  Son  of 
man,  and  probably  from  a  desire  to  cover  up  what  defects  may  exist  in 
several  lower  grades  or  phases  of  Kingdoms  simultaneously  in  operation. 
But  this  is  exceedingly  unscriptural ;  and  the  theory  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  Origemstic  interpretation.  It. is  utterly  unreliable,  from 
the  simple  fact,  already  abundantly  proven,  that  this  Messianic  Kingdom 
is  based  exclusivelt/  on  the  covenant  and  the  prophecies  elucidative  of  the 
covenant,  and  neither  of  these  promise  a  Kingdom  in  the  third  heaven,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  universe ;  but  explicitly  predict  its  establishment 
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here  on  the  earthy  with  a  world-wide  dominion,  etc.  If  believers  are  to  be 
heirs  with  Abraham,  according  to  promise,  then  to  behold  oar  inheritance 
with  faith  it  becomes  us  to  cor^ne  ourselves  to  these  promises.  If  so,  then 
it  is  impossible  to  find  any  one  given  to  Abraham  that  has  not  a  direct 
reference  to  this  earthy  or  to  his  seed  here  on  earth.  Not  one  refers  to  the 
third  heaven,  or  to  any  place  oatside  of  the  earth  itself.  What  we  are  to 
understand  by  the  words  *'  heaven,"  **  heavenly^'*  etc.,  will  be  duly  con- 
sidered under  Prop.  107,  and  what  relationship  the  earth  under  Messiah's 
rule  will  sustain  to  the  third  heaven  has  already  been  intimated  and  will 
again  receive  consideration.  Having  also  shown  that  the  saints  have  not 
yet  received  the  promises,  not  yet  inherited,  etc.  (Prop.  85,  90,  91,  etc.),  it 
follows,  that  they  have  not  received  the  Kingdom.  This  Bomish  view, 
which  has  a  leaning  toward  Paganism,  is  indeed  popular  and  deeply  rooted, 
so  that  the  poet  writes,  and  many  devoutly  sing  : 

''With  thee  we'U  reign,  with  thee  we'll  rise, 
And  kingdoms  gain  beyond  the  skies  ;" 

but  it  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Kingdom  promised  to  David's  Son 
and  to  His  brethren. 

Lindsay^s  Art.  MiUenniom  in  EncycUyp.  Brit.,  by  exalting  and  pressing  the  inter- 
mediate state  beyond  its  scriptural  representation,  forms  an  objection  against  ns.  Thns  : 
saints  are  happy  in  heaven  ;  it  is  inconsistent  to  bring  them  to  this  earth  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  stage  of  enjoyment.  But  this  is  begging  the  question,  for  (1)  it  takes  for  granted 
what  remains  unproven,  viz.  :  a  present  inheriting  of  the  Kingdom  and  forfeited 
blessings  ;  and  (2)  that  onr  doctrine  brings  the  saints  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  stage, 
seeing  that  we  expressly  teach  the  contrary.  Lindsay  then  adds  something,  which  we 
have  seen  advocated  by  no  MiUenarian  anthor,  viz.  :  that  the  saints  *'  then  return  to 
heaven  to  permit  their  enemies /or  a  season  to  reign  in  their  stec^"  He  may  have  found 
some  crude  writer  to  express  this  view,  but  it  is  opposed  to  the  universally  expressed 
views  of  ancient  and  modem  Millenarians,  and  cannot,  therefore,  without  injustice,  be 
charged  to  us. 

Obs.  3.  Another  theory  concerning  this  Kingdom  being  in  the  third 
heaven  during  the  thousand  years  or  Millennial  age,  will  be  noticed  under 
a  following  Proposition. 

**  The  Perfectionists*'  (NordhoflTs  Com.  Societies,  p.  268)  also  say  that  at  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  a.i>.  70,  **  the  final  Kingdom  of  God  then  began  in  the  heavens  ;  that  the 
manifestation  of  that  Kingdom  in  the  visible  world  is  now  approaching ;  that  its 
approach  is  ushering  in  the  second  and  final  resurrection  and  judgment ;  that  a  Church 
on  earth  is  now  rising  to  meet  the  approaching  Kingdom  in  the  heavens,  and  to  become 
its  duplicate  and  representative,'*  etc.  This  theory  ignores  the  covenant,  etc.,  and  sub- 
stitutes ^e  Divine  Sovereignty  for  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  spiritualizing  the 
Theocratic  idea. 

Obs.  4.  The  early  church  had  no  idea  that  this  Kingdom  was  received 
at  or  after  death  (see  Prop.  98,  136).  Whatever  the  view  concerning  the 
intermediate  state,  whatever  the  condition  allotted  to  the  pious,  one  thing 
is  certainly  affirmedy  that  they  looked  for  the  Kingdom,  the  inheriting, 
crowning  at  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ  and  not  at  death.  The  departed 
were  also  represented  as  waiting  for  the  Kingdom,  and  the  whole  period 
during  whicn  the  bodies  of  the  samts  were  not  restored  was  characterized 
as  one  of  expectation,  waiting  for  redemption,  Bom.  8  :  23.  The  non- 
crowning  of  Paul,  during  the  intermediate  period,  the  reception  of  the 
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Eing:doin  at  the  time  of   *' regeneration''  or  ''restitution,"  etc.,    was 
decisive. 

This  most  oondndTely  rebuts  the  amazing  declaration  of  Aichb.  Whately  <€brn»> 
tUms  of  C%ri8tianUu,  p.  181),  when  he  actually  makes,  after  the  ascension  of  Jesas,  tbe 
apostles  to  "  establish  the  JBLingdom  of  Gk>d,  over  which  He  had  placed  them,  saying  :  *  I 
appoint  nnto  yon  a  Kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me,'  "  and  this  in 
fnlfllment  of  '*  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Sniprising  that  he  did  not  notice 
the  period  of  fulfilment  at  the  restitution  of  all  things,  the  discliumer  that  Panl  made  of 
now  reigning,  the  period  of  crowning,  inheriting,  etc.,  at  the  Sec.  Advent 
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Proposition  1 04,  The  Christian  Chv/rch  ia  not  denoted  hy  tlie 
predicted  Kingdom  of  the  Prophets. 

Having  already  shown  what  the  Kingdom  is  according  to  the 
covenants,  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  direct  attention  to  the  prophets. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case,  both  (i.  e.  covenanted  and  prophetic) 
annonncements  coming  from  the  same  scarce,  they  must  cor- 
respond, or  else  unity ^  and  vnth  it  crediHUty^  is  destroyed.  ThQ 
Proposition  is  amply  sustained,  as  the  observations  following 
indicate,  and  also  the  various  corroborating  proofs  taken  from  the 
Prophets  under  a  large  number  of  Propositions  (comp.  e.  g.  Props. 
121,  132,  133,  and  159). 

Obs.  1.  Taking  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  for  granted,  and  over- 
looking the  postponement,  has  led  to  a  wholesale  appropriation  by  the 
chareh  of  predictions  relating  exclusively  to  the  Kingdom  still  fature.  We 
select  of  those  thus  applied,  Dan.  2  :  31-45  ;  Dan.  7  : 1-28  ;  Isa.  25 :  6-9  ; 
Isa.  2  : 1-5  ;  comp.  with  Micah  4 :  1-8,  and  then  one  or  two  that,  while  also 
partially  arrogated,  our  opponents  would  rather  not  quote  very  liberally, 
viz. :  Zech.  14  : 1-21  ;  Isa.  63  : 1-6. 

• 

We  remind  the  reader  of  one  fact  as  fully  presented  in  past  Propositions,  and  demon- 
strated boih  historically  and  scriptnrally,  viz.  :  That  the  Tiew  we  take  of  the  prophecies 
pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  accords  in  every  respect  with  those  entertained  by  the 
Ghnrch  in  the  first  centuries.  It  is  passing  strange,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  early 
belieyers,  east  and  west,  north  and  sonth,  ^onld,  under  the  leadership  of  men  who 
organized  and  perpetuated  the  Gburch,  place,  as  we  do,  the  fulfilment  of  those  predic- 
tions ai  the  Sec.  Advent  cf  Jesus,  and  not,  as  many  now  do,  at  the  founding  of  the  Gh. 
Church.  These  prophecies,  too,  are  so  prominent,  so  magnificent  in  proportions,  such 
landmarks  in  the  Divine  Redemptive  plan,  that  they  must  have  largely  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  apostolic  and  succeeding  age. 

Obs,  2.  Taking  Dan.  2  :  31-45  and  7  : 1-28  bs  descriptive  of  the  same 
Kingdom  (so  admitted  by  all  our  opposers,  as  e.g.  Barnes,  Brown,  Stuart, 
etc.),  we  save  space  by  considering  them  together,  seeing  that  the  one  is 
an  amplification  of  the  other.  For  the  same  reason  we  avoid  a  description 
of  the  Babylonian,  Medo-Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  Empires,  denoted  by 
the  image  and  the  beasts,  for  this  has  been  done  by  many  able  writers,  as 
e.g.  Mede,  Bh.  Newton,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Faber,  etc.,  and  recently  by 
Auberlen,  Delitzsch,  etc. ;  and  the  same  is  fully  accepted  bv  leading  writers 
apposed  to  our  doctrine,  as  e.g.  Barnes  Com.,  Pres.  Edwards  nis.  Re» 
dempt.y  Brown  Ch.  Sec.  Cainina,  etc.  The  student  will  find  by  a  fair  com- 
parison of  these  Scriptures  witn  each  other,  and  then  with  history,  that  no 
other  position  in  reference  to  them  can  be  maintained.  Hence  the  almost 
general  agreement  existing  between  MiUenarians  and  Anti-Millenarians 
thus  far  concerning  them.     But  as  soon  as  we  come  to  the  Kingdom  set 
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up  by  God  and  given  to  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Church-Kingdom  theory  ap- 
plies the  same  to  the  Christian  Church,  affirming,  as  e.g.  Barnes,  that  it 
was  set  up  at  the  First  Advent  or  day  of  Pentecost,  or  as  e.g.  Bush,  at  a 
supposed  Second  Coming  of  Christ  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru^em,  or,  as 
others,  at  some  intermediate  period,  at  the  birth,  baptism,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, or  ascension  of  Christ:  At  least,  whether  the  establishment  be  as 
notable  for  its  conspicuity  as  the  prophecy  intimates  or  not,  the  Kingdom 
is  represented  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Christian  Church.  Now  in  opposi- 
tion  to  this  view,  the  following  reasons,  drawn  from  the  predictions,  ap- 
pear conclusive.* 

1.  The  Kingdom  is  set  up  *^  in  the  days  of  tJiese  kitigs.^^  It  is  supposed 
that  this  means  in  the  days  or  time  when  one  of  these  empires  exists,  and 
the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  church,  bein^  established  under  the  fourth 
Kingdom,  it  is  certainly  the  undivided  Empire  that  is  meant.  But  against 
such  an  inference  we  allege  (a)  the  simple  fact  that  the  phrase  ^'  fhejie 
kingsy^^  following  the  description  of  the  divided  form  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, most  naturally  refers  to  the  kin^s  or  kingdoms  existing  tn  mich  a 
divided  state,  and  which  fact  is  corroborated  by  other  prophecies  ;  that 
this  Kingdom  is  set  up  after  the  ten  horns  (Dan.  7  ;  Rev.  18  :  12-17,  comp. 
with  Rev.  19  :  11-21,  etc.),  or  ten  kingdoms  are  in  existence.  The  ex- 
pression in  Dan.  2  thus  accurately  corresponds  with  other  predictions,  and 
forbids  our  receiving  the  Christian  Church  as  denoted,  because  it  was  es- 
tablished long  before  the  Roman  Empire  was  thus  divided,  {h)  One  King- 
dom follows  the  next  chronologically y  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  a 
change  to  the  contrary  unless  expressly  specified.  Accepting  of  this, 
'*  these  kings''  refer  to  the  later  ones,  those  in  the  divided  form,  or  else 
we  have  the  fourth  and  fifth  Kingdoms  contemporaneous.* 

2.  The  smiting,  whatever  it  may  mean,  does  not  occur  in  the  nndivided 
form  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  yet  the  smiting  is  co7itemporaneous  with 
the  establishment  of  the  KiDgdom.  In  Dan.  2  :  34  it  is  explicitly  stated 
that  **  the  stone^^  ^^  smote  the  image  upon  thefeet^^  Therefore  not  only  the 
legs  (Eastern  and  Western  divisions),  but  the  feet  and  toes  appear  befon 
the  smiting  process.  This  is  significant  of  the  period,  and  the  reference 
cannot  be  made  to  the  church,  because  that  appeared  long  before  the  division 
into  legs  and  feet.  The  church  came  during  the  consolidated  period  of  the 
Empire,  and  therefore  it  is  not  intended,  seeing  that  the  entire  image  is 
presented  before  the  stone  enters  upon  its  work  of  demolition.* 

3.  Taking  for  granted  their  own  theory  respecting  Dan.  7,  they  have  the 
Son  of  man  receiving  this  Kingdom,  as  the  prophecy  plainly  contradicts, 
before  the  ten  horns  have  arisen.  The  church  was  for  several  centuries  in 
existence,  according  to  their  own  interpretation,  before  they  arose.  Hence, 
the  church  cannot  be  meant  by  the  Kingdom,  for  the  prophecy  locates  the 
appearance  of  the  Ancient  of  Days  and  the  bestowment  of  the  Kingdom 
after  the  horns  have  appeared.* 

4.  Not  only  this,  but  the  location  of  the  Kingdom  is  placed  not  only 
after  the  appearance  of  the  ten  horns,  but  after  three  have  fallen,  and  after 
the  rise  and  extended  progress  of  another  horn  called  the 'Mittle  horn," 
which  is  in  correspondence  with  what  precedes  the  Advent  in  Rev.  19.  The 
church,  therefore,  cannot  possibly  be  this  Kingdom,  as  the  time  of  its  ^- 
tablishment  so  widely  differs  from  that  of  the  prophecv.* 

5.  The  smiting  of  the  stone,  the  overthrow  of  the  image  and  beast,  the 
entire  action  of  setting  up  the  Kingdom,  is  in  such  accord  with  what  John 
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states  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  oatlines  are  conceded  by  nearly  all  of  our 
opponents  to  be  the  same.  If  so,  the  whole  matter  still  appertains  to  the 
fature,  and  again  is  indicative  that  the  church  is  not  meaDt.  This  arga^ 
ment  is  only  available  with  those  who  concede,  as  e.g.  Barnes  Com  loci, 
that  the  Beasts  of  Dan.  and  John  are  identical,  etc.* 

6.  The  stone  comes,  the  Son  of  man  comes,  at  the  time  when  the  King- 
doms are  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  prophecy  proclaims  this  to  be  one  of  tho 
objects  contemplated  by  the  Coming.  The  fact  that  the  church,  instead 
of  destroying  earthly  Kingdoms,  has  nerself  been  in  danger,  been  persecuted 
and  terribly  smitten  by  such  Kingdoms,  again  shows  that  the  church  is  not 
intended.^ 

7.  The  testimony  of  Jesus  Himself,  when  at  His  First  Advent  He  refers 
to  or  quotes  these  prophecies,  is  in  favor  of  locating  them  still  in  the 
future,  at  least  so  Barnes  and  others.  Thus,  e.g.  Matt.  21  :  44  has  refer- 
ence, according  to  Barnes,  to  the  judgment-day,  and  Matt.  26  :  64  relates 
also  to  the  future  Advent  and  not  to  the  First.  The  latter  passage  is  fully 
appropriated  by  Jesus  as  Messianic,  just  as  the  Jews  understood  it,  from 
whence  the  charge  of  blasphemy.  This  Kingdom  is  only  given  to  the  Son 
of  man  at  this  Coming,  referred  by  Jesus  not  to  the  first  but  a  future  onsy 
and  therefore  it  is  not  the  church.     (Gomp.  Prop.  121).* 

8.  The  horns  and  the  little  horn  are  represented  as  existing  down  to  this 
Coming,  and  during  their  presence  and  exertion  of  power,  the  saints,  just 
as  has  occurred  in  the  church  but  will  not  in  the  Kingdom,  have  been  op- 
pressed and  persecuted.  Such  a  condition  of  the  saints  is  not  in  accord 
with  their  condition  in  the  Kingdom,  and  hence  the  church  and  the 
Kingdom  are  not  the  same.' 

9.  At  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  etc.,  as  here  predicted,  there  can 
be  no  reference  to  His  First  Advent,  because  that  was  a  Coming  in  humili' 
ation  to  suffer  and  die,  whilst  this  is  a  Coming  in  triumph  to  rescue  saints 
after  they  have  endured  a  period  of  trial,  etc.  Hence  this  is  not  the  Com- 
ing which  preceded  the  Ch.  Church,  but  must  be  the  same  alluded  to  in 
Rev.  as  preceding  the  Mill.  age.  From  this  Paul  evidently  obtains  "  His 
appearing  and  KingdwHy^^  admitted  by  all  to  be  future.** 

10.  The  declaration  of  the  prophecy  is,  that  the  church  was  in  a  strug- 
gling condition  **  until  '*  **  the  time  came  that  the  saints  possessed  the  King- 
dom.^' This  language  clearly  implies  that  during  tho  period  when  this  op- 
pressing hostile  power  existed,  the  saints  did  not  possess  the  Kingdom.*' 

11.  The  setting  up  (as  Tregelles,  Fairbairn,  etc.)  of  thrones  (not  cast- 
ing down),  "  the  judgment  set  and  the  books  opened,'^  etc.,  locates  the  com- 
ing of  the  Ancient  of  Days  and  that  of  the  Son  of  man,  just  where  John 
locates  the  judgment  under  the  last  trumpet — Bev.  11  :  16-19  ;  Rev.  15  :  15 
-19  ;  Rev.  20  : 4 — still  in  the  future.  Therefore,  these  are  not  descriptions 
of  events  preceding  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church.  (Gomp. 
Props.  121,  132,  133,  134,  etc.) 

12.  The  giving  of  the  Kingdom,  dominion,  etc.,  implies  at  once  a  ruler- 
ship,  power,  exaltation,  etc.,  a  fulfilment  of  which  is  thus  far  contradicted 
by  the  history  of  the  church.  It  embraces  actual  dominion  over  nations, 
their  subjection,  etc.,  which  has  never  been  realized.*' 

13.  When  the  power  of  this  Kingdom  is  once  exerted,  it  includes  a  con* 
tinuedy  unremitted  exertion  and  manifestation  of  the  samcy  which  does  not 
correspond  with  the  wavering,  often  weakened  condition,  relapses,  losses, 
etc.,  of  the  church.     (Comp.  Prop.  159.) 
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14.  This  jadgment,  bestowment  of  a  Kingdom,  possessing  a  Kingdom, 
all  imply  in  the  saints  actual  personal  rulership,  something  which  is  prom, 
ised  in  inheriting  a  Kingdom  still  future,  and  in  a  reign  of  the  saints  also 
still  future.  Seeing  sucn  a  correspondence,  and  knowing  that  instead  of 
reigning  the  saints  have  been  suffering  more  or  less,  we  cannot  apply  this 
to  the  Christian  Church  past  or  present.     (Comp.  Prop.  154.) 

15.  The  time  when  this  Kingdom  is  set  up  is  a  time  of  dire  vengennee,  m 
the  slaying  of  the  beast,  giving  his  body  to  the  burning  fiame  indicates ; 
this  agrees  with  the  vengeance  to  be  inflicted  at  a  future  coming  recorded 
in  Rev.  19,  etc.  Hence,  a  Kingdom  before  this  period  of  retribution  is 
not  described.     (Comp.  Props.  115,  1:^3,  147,  161,  etc.)" 

16.  The  smiting  of  the  stone  is  also  a  representation  of  Tcngeance.  It 
demolishes,  breaks  into  pieces,  makes  like  cnaff  or  dust,  and  utterly  roots 
out.     This  teaches  violefice,  not  conversion,  etc.,  as  some  contend  to  sup- 

Sort  a  theory,  but  the  ntter  removal  of  hostile  powers,  as  our  argument 
emands,  and  as  illustrated  in  the  closing  portions  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Kingdoms  antagonistic  to  the  truth,  wars  resultant  from  them,  etc.,  exist 
down  to  the  Second  Advent ;  but  that  period,  as  Paul  tells  the  Thessaloni- 
ans,  is  a  time  of  terrible  smiting  or  vengeance.  The  church  has  exhibited 
no  such  powery  and  therefore  is  not  denoted.'* 

17.  The  entire  narration  of  the  prophecy  makes  the  natural  impres- 
sion that  this  Kingdom  is  not  set  up  beside  the  image  or  beasts  to  be  con- 
temporatieous  with  them,  and  to  be  engaged  in  a  continued  series  of  smit- 
ing processes,  but  that  at  a  certain  period  (as  Bev.  11  :  15)  it  will  be  mani- 
fested, and  that  in  connection  with  their  removal." 

18.  That  the  operation  of  the  church  is  not  meant  is  evident  from  the 
prediction's  relating  to  the  same,  which  do  not  correspond  with  the  proph- 
ecy. Thus,  e.g.  instead  of  these  Kingdoms  being  spiritually  consumed  or 
absorbed,  as  men  confidently  tell  us,  we  find  j[Rov.  19,  etc.)  them  arrayed 
against  Christ  and  making  war.  The  condition  of  the  world  at  the  Sec. 
Advent  does  not  coincide  with  the  proposed  conquest  of  the  world  attributed 
by  interpreters  to  the  church.'* 

19.  The  Coming  of  the  Son  of  man  is  personaly  seeing  that  symbolical 
representation  is  laid  aside,  and  it  is  characterized  as  a  Coming  of  the  Son 
of  man.  Leaving  the  discussion  of  the  personal  Advent  to  another  Prop. 
(131),  we  now  adhere  to  the  view  of  the  Jews  of  such  an  Advent  (i.e.  per- 
sonal) here  delineated,  and  which  Keander  and  others  concede  the  in- 
spired Apostles  and  early  church  held  to,  in  looking  for  the  Advent  itself 
as  not  very  remote.  All  that  we  now  suggest  is,  that  the  very  structure  of 
the  prophecy  is  calculated  to  make  such  an  impression^  viz. :  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  personally  come,  and  a  Kingdom,  etc.,  would  be  given  to  Him. 
Inspired  men  and  their  immediate  successors  could  not  see  a  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  in  the  First  Advent,  and  have  located  its  realization  at  the 
Second.  We  are  content  to  accept  of  their  opinion,  if  itis  *'  Jewish,"  etc, 
in  its  cast." 

20.  The  Kingdom,  dominion,  etc.,  is  to  be  in  the  territorial  limits,  the 
very  place  occupied  by  the  image  and  beasts,  but  if  the  church  is  meant, 
how  comes  it,  unless  we  indorse  the  assumptions  of  the  Somish  and  Greek 
Churches,  which  do  not  meet  the  conditions  of  the  prophecy,  that  the 
church  after  so  long  a  trial  has  never  exercised  such  dominion  within  those 
limits?  In  place  of  it,  those  Kingdoms  have  existed  often  to  the  detriment 
and  persecution  of  the  church,  and  instead  of  being  subdued  or  absorbed 
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are  either  independent  of,  or  exercise  a  lordship  over,  the  church.  If  it 
be  said,  that  this  will  yet  occur,  the  reply  is,  that  according  to  the  predic- 
tion (if  the  church  is  meant),  something  of  the  kind  ought  to  have  already 
taken  place  and  to  have  manifested  its  continuance.  For,  as  our  oppo- 
nents admit  (Barnes,  Zo6'2  Com.,  p.  155),  the  language  affirms  that  power, 
etc.,  once  obtained  shall  never  dimiyiish  or  decrease,^* 

21.  A  real,  visible,  ouhoard  Kingdom  is  to  be  witnessed.  This  is  the 
clear  announcement  of  the  prophecy,  if  it  has  a7iy  meaiiiiig  whatever,  seeing 
that  it  is  to  occupy  the  very  position,  place,  territory,  etc.,  previously 
taken  by  the  image  and  beasts.  It  is  a  mere  ()uibble  to  pronounce  against 
this  on  account  of  the  prophecy  bein^  symbolical.  Let  it  be  such,  yet  the 
image  and  the  beasts  symbolize  real,  TiteVal,  visible  Kingdoms,  and  the  last 
Kingdom,  being  portrayed  with  symbol  and  then  without,  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  be  the  same,  unless  we  violajte  the  propriety  of  language. 
Hence,  the  language  cannot  be  spiritualized  away  into  an  invisible  or 
spiritual  Kingdom.  So  decided  is  the  language,  that  many  who  oppose 
us  concede  that  at  some  time  still  future,  the  church  will  assume  this  very 
characteristic.  '• 

22.  The  prophecy  implies  forcibly  that  when  this  Kingdom  is  set  up  it 
will  be  done  so  conspicuously  that  all  will  knoto  definitely  the  period  of  its 
setting  up.  The  action  of  the  stone  and  of  the  Ancient  of  Days,  the  judg- 
ment set,  the  vengeance  inflicted,  etc.,  all  indicate  such  stupendous  events, 
that,  taken  in  connection  with  the  description  of  the  Kingdom  itself,  it 
forbids  that  hesitancy,  vacillation,  etc.,  characteristic  of  the  theories  of 
the  Church-Kingdom  already  examined.  The  latter  cannot  even  precisely 
define  its  commencement,  sometimes  having  several. 

23.  When  this  Kingdom  is  established,  it  is  not  only  continuously,  with 
triumphant  power,  perpetuated,  but  is  in  itself,  just  as  established,  pro- 
nounced a  perpetual  or  everlasting  Kingdom.  It  is  not  susceptible  of 
change  in  form.  This  is  clearly  taught.  But  the  Church-Kingdom 
theory,  according  to  its  idea  of  1  Cor.  15  :  24  (see  Prop.  169)  merges  this 
Kingdom  into  quite  another  one,  changes  it  into  one  that  materially 
differs,  some  even  removing  it,  transformed,  from  earth  to  heaven,  mak- 
ing^ this  dispensation,  called  the  Kingdom,  to  end,  etc. 

From  these  considerations,  and  especially  from  that  arising  in  a  preser- 
vation of  covenanted  promise,  of  Divine  Unity  of  Purpose,  of  consistency 
between  earlier  and  later  prediction,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  church  by  no  means  meets  the  conditio?is  imposed  by  the  prophecy. 
Keeping  constantly  before  us  the  covenanted  Kingdom,  we  fail  to  see  an^ 
of  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  same  in  the  church,  and  we  dare  not  substi- 
tute another  in  its  place.  Prophecy  does  not  contradict  covenant  promise. 
Therefore  the  assumptions  of  Popish  doctors,  who  make  the  Papal  domin- 
ion  the  Fifth  Monarchy  down  to  the  more  recent  ones  of  Swedenborg  and 
the  Mormons,  who  specially  claim  (as  Anabaptists,  Fifth  Monarchy  men, 
Shakers,  etc.),  in  their  respective  cases  a  fulfilment  of  Dan.  2  and  7,  etc., 
are  to  be  rejected  as  not  onl^  extravagant  but  arrogant,  because  in  direct 
conflict  with  covenant,  prediction,  and  fact.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice,  in  the  briefest  manner,  the  objections  that  are  presented 
against  our  view.  They  are  given  by  a  writer  {Kingd.  of  Grace)  as  follows  : 
(1)  "  The  stone  cut  out  of  a  mountain^^  indicates  that  the  Kingdom  **  has 
a  small  beginning,"  etc.,  equivalent  to  the  church's.  Much  depends  on 
what  is  meant  by  the  Stone.     Writers  differ  regarding  its  meaning.     Our 
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opponents  generally  explain  it  to  mean  the  chnrch,  and  some  have  ingeni- 
ously raised  np  a  Kingdom  of  the  Stone  (Regnum  lapidis),  and  a  King- 
dom of  the  mountain  (Kegnum  mentis),  as  if  two  Kingdoms  or  stages  were 
predicted."*  Amidst  the  diversity  of  meaning  attached,  we  must  keep  in 
view  the  parallel  passages  which  aid  to  explain  it ;  and  thus  we  find,  that 
by  the  Stone  is  symbolized  Christ  Himself.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion 
are  these  :  {a)  Christ  is  predicted  as  the  Stone,  Gen.  49  :  24  ;  Ps.  118  :22, 
23,  etc. ;  ifi)  Christ  applies  the  ima^e  of  the  Stone  to  Himself,  Matt. 
21  :  44 ;  {d)  the  term  referred  to  Christ  by  the  Apostles,  Rom.  9  :  33  ;  1 
Pet.  2  :  6-8,  etc. ;  {d)  the  action  performed  by  Christ  at  His  Second  Advent, 
as  delineated  in  various  prophecies,  fully  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
Stone  ;  {e)  the  Stone,  Son  of  Man  and  King  of  Kings,  are  identical  in  their 
relationsnip  to  the  Kingdom  ;  (/)  the  primitive  Fathers,  who  had  the 
advantage  of  nearness  to  the  apostolic  age,  apply  the  Stone  to  Christ 
Taking  this  for  its  meaning,  we  find  that  this  Son  of  man,  David's  Son, 
the  Stone,  did  come  in  humility,  and  that  its  smiting,  grinding  power 
(Matt.  21  :  44  ;  Rev.  11  and  19,  etc.)  is  held  in  abeyance  until  the  end  of 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles.  The  prophecy  says  nothing  of  growth  while  in 
action  ;  the  representation  is  that  of  aeinolitiony  and  the  result,  i.e.  the 
Kingdom,  is  stated  9^  following ,  not  as  accompanying  the  same.'*  (2)  The 
expression  *'  without  hands'^  signifies  '^  nothing  else  than  that  it  was  to  be 
a  spiritual  and  not  a  temporal  Kingdom."  But  to  this  we  reply  :  (a)  The 
reference  to  the  church  is  presumed  not  proven,  whilst  this  supernatural 
characteristic  is  confirmatory  of  Christ  being  the  Stone.  According  to  the 
prevailing  view,  "  cut  out  of  a  mountain*'  is  not  even  symbolic  ;  it  is  only 
added  as  an  expressive  figure.  On*  the  other  hand,  we  find  that ''  moun- 
tain'' is  a  symbolical  equivalent  for  "  Kingdom  ;"  we  find  Christ  directly 
sprung  from  the  royal  line  of  David,  and  recognized,  not  merely  from  the 
past  but  the  certainty  of  the  future,  as  *'cut  out  of  a  mountain,"  i.e. 
descended  from  the  Kingdom  or  mountain  belonging  to  God,  and  this  too 
**  without  handsy^^  i.e.  hy  Divifie  agency,  supernaturally,  as  the  miraculotts 
conception  of  Jesus  in  the  royal  line  of  David  through  God's  Spirit  con- 
firms, (b)  Without  hands,"  denoting  such  agency  of  God's  is  also  to  be 
exerted  at  the  Second  Advent,  as  e.g.  Rev.  11,  etc.  Divine,  supernatural 
power  is  to  be  manifested  at  Christ's  "  appearing  and  Kingdom. "  {c) 
Making  this  Kingdom  only  spiritual,  and  therefore  invisible,  violates  the 
plain  statement  of  the  prophecy.  (3)  Becoming  a  ^'  great  mountain*' 
nleans  that,  insignificant  at  first,  it  will  spread  until  co-extensiye  with  the 
whole  earth,  which  can  only  be  predicted  of  the  church.  To  this  we  an- 
swer :  The  Stone  appears,  but  we  are  taught  is  rejected  by  the  very  nation  to 
whom  the  Kingdom  appertains ;  but  this  same  Stone  thus  rejected  is  the 
chosen  one,  held  in  abeyance  tmtil  the  period  of  its  manifestation.  The 
imagery  of  figurative  language  is  preserved  under  what  is  related  of  the 
Stone,  i.e.  its  becoming  a  great  mountain  ;  and  the  time  when  this  is  to 
be  done  must  be  obtained  from  other  predictions.  Christ  being  the 
representative  of  the  Kingdom,  the  figure  is  appropriate,  seeing  that  in 
the  image  the  first  kingdom  is  represented  by  Nebuchadnezzar  person- 
ally, **  Thou  art  this  head  of  gold,"  in  view  of  the  sovereign  power  i«- 
vested  in  him ;  so  also  with  Christ,  now  indeed  the  rejected  one.  He  is 
the  Stone  which  at  the  period  of  its  future  manifestation  will  break  in 
pieces  and  convert  into  chaff  the  Kingdoms  opposed  to  Him.  (4)  But 
*  this  Kingdom  was  to  be  set  up  in  the  days  of  tne  four  preceding  kings, 
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or  in  the  days  of  the  Boman  Monarchy/'  and  **  this  can  only  be  said  of  the 
church."  Leaving  the  fact  that  this  proves  too  mnch — for  the  same 
author  has  the  church  or  this  Kingdom  existing  long  before  the  head  of 
the  image  arose — and  passing  also  the  fact  that  we  have  already  shown  that 
the  Kingdom  is  set  up  in  the  divided  form  of  the  Roman  Empire^  we  con- 
cede that  at  some  time  during  the  divided  existence  of  the  oeast  or  toes 
of  the  image,  it  must  be  set  up.  "This  implies,  then,  their  present  and  fut- 
ure existence.  Now  the  weakened  and  divided  condition  of  the  once  united 
and  formidable  Empire  is  evident.  Faber  and  others  have  conclusively 
proven  from  historical  documents  that  there  has  been  a  continuous  Boman 
power  existing  down  to  Francis  II.,  reinstated  by  Napoleon  L,  claimed 
by  others,  and  efforts  made  for  its  revival  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  The 
non-existence  and  revival  are  clearly  taught  in  Revelation,  and  the  identity 
of  the  beasts  of  Daniel  and  of  John  are  fully  admitted  by  many  writers. 
(Comp.  Prop.  160).  We  say  nothing  now  of  the  admissions  even  of  many, 
that  the  Roman  power  was*  perpetuated  in  the  Papal  power,  which  exists 
down  to  the  present.  But  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  concerning 
these  explanations,  one  thing  is  certairiy  that  the  "Kingdom  of  Christ  is  to 
be  erected  after  the  Roman  Empire  has  been  disrupted,  and  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  disruption  itseli,  a  long  time  after  it  has  occurred.  The 
time  we  are  living  in  still  proclaims  that  such  is  its  condition,  for  the 
limits  once  occupied  by  the  Empire  are  now  the  territory  of  a  number  of 
Kingdoms.  Such,  ana  such  only,  is  the  predicted  posture  of  affairs  when 
this  Stone,  this  Son  of  man,  shall  come.  Daniel,  therefore,  confirms  our 
doctrinal  position,  which  will  be  more  decisive  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  promise  made  to  him  personally  under  the  Prop,  of  the  resurrection." 

1  The  student  will  observe  that  we  enter  npon  the  consideration  of  these  prophecies 
prepared  by  the  powerful  scriptural  evidence  afforded  by  the  past  history  of  the  Theocracy^ 
its  faU  and  promised  restoration,  the  Davidio  covenant  attested  to  by  oath,  the  post- 
ponement of  the  Kingdom,  etc.,  and  that  no  interpretation  which  destroys  the  unity 
between  these  can  be  received  as  correct.  Prophecy  only  predicts  one  Kingdom  of  God, 
in  the  Theocratic  form^  to  exist  here  on  earth,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that,  if  the  Word 
is  truly  inspired,  there  wiU  be  no  conflict  between  one  and  another  portion  of  Holy 
Writ.  In  addition  :  several  opinions,  entertained  by  a  few,  respecting  a  portion  of 
Daniel,  are  so  utterly  untenable  and  have  been  so  ably  answered  by  other  WTiters  and 
commentators,  that  they  require  no  special  attention.  Such  e.g.  is  the  view  of  Amner 
and  Grotius,  that  by  the  Fifth  Kingdom  is  to  be  understood  the  Boman  Empire  having 
become  Chnstian,  which  is  to  endure  many  ages,  and  the  Son  of  man  (which  Jesus 
appropriates  to  Himself  personally)  symbolizes  the  Roman  Republic  contrasted  with  the 
monarchies,  etc.  (Lord's  Lit.  Journal,  Jan.,  1867,  p.  499,  note).  Or,  Prof.  Stuart's  {Com. 
on  Dan.)  idea,  that  the  Fourth  Kingdom  refers  to  the  dynasties  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
immediately  succeeding  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  (comp.  the  reply  of  Barnes, 
Com.,  and  others).  Black,  in  Messiahs  and  AntirMessiah.%  departing  entirely  from  the 
ancient  and  continued  interpretation,  regards  the  four  parts  of  the  image  as  dencriptive 
raUier  of  races  than  of  nations  i.e.  to  the  descendants  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  under 
the  sway  of  Satan  as  Antichrist.  The  **  Antiochus  Epiphanes  theory"  is  (Auberlen  on 
Dan.)  a  favorite  one  with  modem  Rationalistic  interpretation.  Destructive  criticism 
endeavors  to  revive  and  enforce  the  objections  of  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  this,  endeavors  to  break  the  continuity  and  force  of  the  predictions  by  making  the 
Medes  and  Persians  two  of  the  four  Kingdoms,  and  urging  that  Alexander  and  his 
successors  form  two  (comp.  Birks's  Mod.  Thought,  p.  192,  etc.).  Extravagances  are 
fastened  on  these  predictions  on  all  sides.  Thus  e.g.  a  Pope  can  approvingly  quote 
them  (Littell's  Liv.  Age,  Aug.  10th,  1872)  as  a  threat  against  the  German  Empire,  **  that  by 
and  by  there  will  fall  from  the  Mountain  a  little  stone  which  shaU  break  the  head  of  the 
Colossus  ;*'  the  Jesuit  Yieiri  (Von  D5Uinger*s  Essay  on  PropK  Spirit)  can  interpret : 
**  God  will  again  raise  up  your  King,  and  elevate  his  Portugal  to  be  the  heart  and  the 
centre  of  a  new  universal  empire,  we  Fifth  according  to  the  prophet  Daniel,  since  the 
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Foarth,  the  Boman-Germ&n,  is  already  falling  in  pieces,  and  will  be  dissolved  at  the 
coming  of  Sebastian.    In  the  time  of  this  Fifth  Empire  all  Jews  and  heathen  will  be  con- 
verted ;    and  thus  the  prophecy  about  one  Shepherd  and  one  fold  will  be  fulfilled.'* 
Dr.  Berg  makes  America  the  Fifth  Empire,  reproducing  the  opinion  of  Sir.  Th.  Browne 
( Works t  Tr.  12),  and  which,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  is  in  accordance  with  the  inter- 
pretation and  expectation  of  Dr.  Berkeley,  viz.  :  "  that  America  will  be  the  seat  of  the 
Fifth  Empire"  (comp.  Prop.  168)  ;  Davis  (Seven  Thunders)  insists  that  the  stone  isth^ 
American  Republic,  which  is  destined  to  demolish  European  despotism,  and  oTeithiow 
thrones,  etc.,  commingling  Christ  and  the  Republic,  and  applying  the  army  (ReT.  19) 
to  the  Republic  ;  others  confidently  and  exclusively  refer  the  Fifth  Kingdom  to  their 
peculiar  and  distinctive  church  or  sect.     Such  vageuries  can  be  dismissed  ;  for  as  Fair* 
bairn  {On  Froph.)  says  :  the  efforts  to  make  the  succession  of  Kingdoms  different  from 
that   anciently,  ordinarily,  and  generally  entertained,  have  **  palpably  failed.    They 
have  been  thoroughly  refuted  by  Hofmann,  Hengstenberg,  and  latterly  by  Auberlen'*  (to 
which  may  be  added,  Lord,  Birks,  Barnes,  Newton,  Mede,  Elliott,  Cumming,  Frere, 
Bonar,  Bickersteth,  Brooks,  and  many  others).     The  natural  legitimate  interpretation, 
according  as  it  does  with  the  plain  language  and  the  facts  of  history,  cannot  be  set  aside 
by  those   mentioned.     Bh.  Newton  {On  Froph. ,  vol.   1,  p.  217)  well  remarks:  "All 
ancient  writers,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  agree  with  Jerome  in  explaining  the  Fourth 
Kingdom  to  be  the  Roman."     The  learned  Mode  ( WorkSt  quoted  by  Newton,  p.  217) 
says  :  **  The  Roman  Empire  to  be  the  Fourth  Kingdom  of  Daniel,  was  believed  bv 
the  Church  of  Israel,  both  before  and  In  our  Saviour's  time  ;  received  by  the  disciples 
of  the  apostles  and  the  whole  Christian  Church  for  the  first  three  hundred  years  without 
any  known  contradiction.      And  I  confess,  having  so  good  ground  in  Scripture,  it  is, 
with  me  tanium  non  ariiculus  Jidei,  little  less  than  an  article  of  faith."     The  interpretatioa 
therefore,  really  worthy  of  consideration,  is  that  which  consecutively  leads  down  to  the 
Roman  as  the  Fourth  Kingdom,  and  this  we  thus  notice  preparatory  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Fifth.     The  only  point  in  the  adverse  criticisms  and  speculations  deserving 
the  least  attention,  is  that  of  making  it  a  question  whether  the  divided  portion  of 
Alexander's  Empire  after  his  death  is  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Third  Kingdom,  or 
whether  they  (for  it  was  divided  into  four  parts)  are  to  be  regarded  as  separate  and 
distinct  Kingdoms  (so  Davidson,  etc.^.     That  they  are  the  former  is  evident :  (1)  that  a 
portion  of  the  body  or  a  beast  symoolizes  as  well  a  succession  as  an  individual ;  (2) 
that  the  same  symbolizes  a  succession,  even  when  divided  or  undergoing  changes ;  (3) 
that  such  a  change  is  indicated  in  ch.  7,  by  the  horns  springing  out  of  the  same  beast ;  (4) 
that  the  successors  were  Macedonians  or  Grecians  ;  (5)  that  all  ancient  authors  speak  of 
Alexander's  Kingdom  and  that  of  his  successors  as  being  the  same  ;  (6)  the  Empire  ma 
simply  divided  among  successors,   and  each  one  acknowledged  his  portion  to  be  a 
part  of  the  same  ;  (7)  the  Jews  always  spoke  of  these  several  portions  as  pertaining  to 
one  characteristic  rule,  calling  them  by  one  name,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Grecians ;  (S) 
the  next  Empire  was  stronger  than  the  brazen,  which  is  not  true  of  the  divided  Grectin 
Kingdom  ;  (9)  the  Fourth  reaches   down  to  the  end  (comp.  Prop.  160),  wher^s  the 
divided  form  of   the  Grecian  has  long  since  disappeared;  (10)  that  to  make  such  a 
radical  change  destroys  the  unity  of  the  prophecy  and  prevents  a  proper  incorporation 
of  the  subject-matter  that  follows  in  its  natural  order. 

'  It  is  noticeable  what  influence  a  preconceived  opinion  will  have  in  gaiding  wiitexs 
in  their  interpretation  of  this  passage.  A  recent  one  (Fairbaim,  On  Proph,,  p.  295),  who 
comes  to  Daniel  with  the  determination  to  find  the  Christian  Church,  as  now  existing, 
delineated  by  the  Fifth  Kingdom,  gravely  tells  us  :  '^  It  (the  vision)  does  not  indicate  at 
what  particular  time,  or  even  under  which  worldly  dominion  the  Kingdom  represented 
by  the  Stone  should  begin  to  develop  itself  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,'*  although  he 
admits  that  it  must  be  referred  to  the  period  of  the  last  power  as  "  the  natural  inferenft 
obviously.**  So  others  evince  a  lack  of  candor,  seeing  that  the  action  of  the  Stone  (aside 
from  its  being  (he  last  in  the  order  of  time  and  place)  is  represented  bs  taking  place  <m 
the  feet  of  the  image,  whereas  Fairbaim  and  others,  in  plain  contradiction  of  the  language, 
will  have  the  smiting  process,  or  action  of  the  Stone,  to  begin,  not  on  the  feet,  bat  on  &t 
body,  even  before  the  legs  and  feet  are  in  existence.  The^'  also  forget  that  in  ch.  7,  the 
bestowal  of  the  Kingdom  (corresponding  with  ch.  2)  is  after  the  Fourth  Kingdom  hiS 
run  its  career,  and  is  to  be  brought  to  its  end.  Where  is  the  consistency  of  a  critidsni, 
so  forced  that  it  does  violence  to  the  express  delineation  given  by  the  Spirit  ?  It  will 
not  avail  to  say,  aa*  some  do,  that  the  Stone  was  in  existence  and  "  taking  formy"  etc, 
before  smiting  the  feet,  for  that  is  begging  the  point  at  issue  by  adding  to  the  vision 
mere  assumption.  The  latter  proves  too  much,  for  if,  as  Fairbaim  states,  it  took  some 
time  for  the  Stone  to  be  organized  and  to  put  on  '*  a  form  in  which  it  could  act  extzane- 
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onsly  npon  the  affairs  and  destinies  of  the  world/'  we  are  therefore  to  understand  that 
for  several  centuries  previoas  to  the  formation  of  the  feet,  it  did  not  **  act  extraneously 
npon  the  affairs  and  destinies  of  the  world  "  (for  the  distinctive  stated  work  of  the  Stone 
begins  when  the  feet  are  planted,  and  not  before),  which  notion,  pressed  out  by  a 
Church-Kingdom  theory,  by  no  meai^s  agrees  with  his  own  presented  idea  of  a  King- 
dom. In  addition,  a  number  of  particulars  that  will  be  enumerated,  as  well  as  the 
general  analogy  of  prediction  on  the  subject,  compels  us  to  this  location  of  **  these 
kings."  Tregelles  (On  Dan.,  p.  19)  justly  says  :  "  *  These  kings,  cannot  mean  the  four 
Kuccessional  monarchies,  because  in  that  case  the  plural  form  could  not  be  used,  seeing 
that  they  do  not  coexist  as  the  holders  of  power,"  and  therefore  he  refers  the  phrase  to 
the  divided  form  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  (as  we  shall  show,  Prop.  160)  a  number 
of  kings  exist  contemporaneously,  according  with  the  fuller  details  of  Rev.  This  is 
C(r;oborated  by  the  time  of  smiting.  Hence  Fausset  (Com.  Dan,  loci)  gives  this  note  : 
"  liiither  *  in  the  days  of  these  kings*  answers  to  '  upon  his  feet*  (v.  34)  i.e.  the  ten  toes 
(v.  42)  or  ten  kings,  the  final  state  of  the  Roman  Empire.  For  *  these  kings '  cannot 
mean  the  four  succcssional  monarchies,  as  they  do  not  co-exvfl  as  the  holders  of  power  : 
if  the  fourth  had  been  meant,  the  singular  and  not  the  plural  would  be  used."  Many 
other  writers  of  ability  take  the  same  view,  locating  **  these  kings**  in  the  future, 
because  Gentile  domination  continues  and  the  action  of  the  Stone,  as  predicted,  has  not 
been  witnessed.  They  are  made  to  relate  (as  Dan.  7,  Rev.  13  and  17,  etc.)  to  the 
divided  form  of  the  Fourth  Empire. 

'  Arguments  might  be  derived  from  the  admissions  of  our  opponents,  who,  when 
commenting  on  the  ten  horns,  Kingdom,  etc.,  in  Revelation,  forgetting  their  own  inter- 
pretations of  Daniel  as  relating  to  the  Church,  make  the  divided  form  the  period  of  smit- 
ing, etc.  (Comp.  e.g.  Barnes  Dan.  and  Rev.)  The  toes  are  by  many  supposed  to  designate 
exactly  ten  divisions  or  ten  Kingdoms,  and  accordingly  many  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  writers  have  designated  exactly  ten  Kingdoms,  but  they  differ  among  them- 
selves in  producing  the  same  Kingdoms.  It  seems  more  correct  to  suppose  that  the 
toes  simply  represent  such  divisions  without  being  pressed  to  the  exact  number  of  ten. 
Division  is  intended,  but  whether  the  number  is  more  or  less  than  ten  is  of  no  material 
consequence.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  such  divisions  took  place,  that  is  sufficient, 
otherwise,  to  be  very  exact,  it  must  be  shown  (1)  that  one  leg  of  the  image  is  longer  than 
the  other,  seeing  that  one  portion  of  the  Empire  lasted  longer  than  the  other  ;  and  (2) 
that  five  divisions  occurred  in  the  eastern  and  five  in  the  western  portion,  as  five  toes 
are  on  one  foot,  and  five  on  the  other  ;  the  legs,  according  to  commentators,  etc., 
represented  the  divided  form  of  the  Empire.  This,  like  making  a  parable  to  have  a 
definite  meaning  in  the  particulars  required  for  filling  up  to  complete  the  representation, 
would  be  pressing  a  symbol  so  closely  as  to  endanger  its  unity.  If  it  is,  however, 
expressive  of  the  ten  horns  of  Dan.  7  (which  may  be  the  case),  then  we  are  not  to  seek 
for  these  divisions  in  the  past,  but  in  the  future  (comp.  Prop.  160).  In  Dan.  2,  a  general 
chronological  epitome  of  history  is  given  without  entering  into  details  ;  in  Dan.  7  more 
of  the  latter  are  given,  and  in  view  of  the  "  little  horn,"  the  ten  horns  are  specifically 
given  as  existing,  but  (just  as  in  Revelation)  existing  previous  to  and  at  the  Sec.  Advent. 
But  our  line  of  argument  does  not  require  us  to  enter  into  particulars,  or  to  discuss  the 
divisions,  the  proof  necessary  for  our  purpose  being  independent  of  the  same. 

*  This  is  so  plain,  and  the  chronological  order  of  the  prophecy  so  regular  and  con- 
sistent, that  even  Augustine,  the  great  leader  of  the  modern  Church-Kingdom  theory, 
dare  not  apply  this  Kingdom  of  Daniel  to  the  Church,  but  to  a  period  after  the  Second 
Advent.  Thus  (dty  of  God,  B.  20,  c.  23)  he  locates  this  Kingdom  after  the  still  future 
Antichrist,  ufier  the  Sec.  Advent,  and  places  it  in  the  third  heaven  (comp.  for  reply  to 
last.  Prop.  103).  But  this  reference  to  the  third  heaven  is  a  palpable  violation  of  the 
prophecy,  which  speaks  of  a  Kingdom  here  on  the  earth,  "  under  the  whole  heathen,* ' 
where  these  previous  Kingdoms  existed.  He  enforces  one  feature  thus  :  '*  He  who  reads 
this  passage,  even  half  asleep,  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  Kingdom  of  Antichrist  shall 
fiercely,  though  for  a  short  time,  assail  the  Church  before  the  last  judgment  of  God 
shall  introduce  the  eternal  reign  of  the  saints.**  He  makes  the  number  **  ten"  an 
indefinite  number,  and  the  times,  three  and  a  half  years. 

*  This  is  even  felt  by  the  spiritualizing  Jerome  so  forcibly  that  he,  with  Augustine, 
locates  the  fulfilment  in  the  future.  Tlius  ( On  Dante/ 7)  he  remarks:  **  Therefore  let 
us  say  what  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers  have  delivered,  that  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Romans  is  to  be  destroyed,  there  will  be  ten  kings,  who  will  divide 
the  Roman  world  among  themselves,  and  an  eleventh  will  arise,  a  little  king,  who  will 
overcome  three  kings  of  the  ten  kings,*'  etc.  He  makes  Dan.  7  :  13  refer  to  the  personal 
coming  of  Christ,  and  applies  the  whole,  not  to  the  present  existing  Church,  but  to  the 
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fatnre.  The  words  "  king"  and  '*  kingdom"  he  regards  as  convertible,  as  seen  by  com. 
paring  verse  17  with  verse  23  in  Dan.  7  (comp.  Storrs's  Diss,  on  the  Kingdom  cf  Jleaveti, 
who  says  :  **The  Hebrew  term  which  commonly  signifies  king  properly  means  king, 
dom,'*  and  refers  to  Dan.  8  :  21  and  7  :  17).  The  student  will  see  at  once  that  penons 
who  li^ed  before  the  division  and  breaking  np  of  Boman  unity  could  not  possibly 
apply  such  prophecies— as  now  done — to  an  existing  Church,  because  they  were  linked 
with  events  that  had  not  transpired. 

*  Without  indorsing  the  opinions  or  position  of  every  writer,  attention  is  directed  to 
the  following,  who  give  much  illustrative  of  our  meaning  :  Auberlen's  Prophecies  <f 
Daniel  and  the  Rev.  of  St.  John^  Frere's  Combined  View  of  the  Prophecies  cf  Daiud,  Esdras^ 
and  St.  John,  Boos*s  Exposition  of  Danid,  and  Comparison  of  them  loith  the  Rev.  of  SL  JohK, 
Faber's  Diss,  on  the  Prophecies  and  Sacred  OcUeTidar  of  Prophecy,  besides  various  woiis 
either  on  Daniel  or  on  the  Apocalypse  which  illustrate  and  enforce  the  one  by  reference 
to  the  other,  such  as  Elliott's,  Lord's,  tichmucker's,  Daubuz,  Ebrard,  Brightman, 
Bengel,  and  others. 

*  Writers  who  endeavor  to  soften  the  prophetic  language  and  make  it  representatife 
of  moral  and  spiritual  influences,  still  are  forced  to  admit  (as  e.g.  Barnes,  Cbm.  lad) : 
"  The  language  here  would  seem  to  imply  some  violent  action,  some  positive  crushiog 
force,  something  like  that  which  occurs  in  conquests  when  nations  are  snibdned." 
Comp.  the  concessions  of  Fairbairn  (On  Proph.,  pp.  449,  447,  465,  etc.,  where  he  admits 
that  the  language  embraces  more  than  mere  conversion,  etc.  Our  position  is  corroborated 
(1)  by  the  fact  that  the  Primitive  Church,  instead  of  smiting,  was  so  smitten  that  many 
churches  were  finally  exterminated  ;  (2)  that  the  prophecy  (Dan.  7  :  21)  indicates  the 
persecution  of  the  saints  ;  (3)  that,  as  will  be  shown,  at  the  Sec.  Advent  the  powers 
arrayed  against  God's  people  will  be  terribly  smitten,  with  which  this  prophecy  accords. 

B  This  indicates  how  erroneous  is  the  view  of  Mede,  Cotton  Mather,  and  others,  that 
Daniel  describes  a  **  twofold  state  of  the  Kingdom,  viz.  :  a  Kingdom  of  the  Stone  and  a 
Kingdom  of  the  Mountain  —the  Kingdom  of  the  Stone  from  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  to 
His  Sec.  Advent,  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Mountain  from  the  revelation  of  Jesus  when 
He  comes  to  destroy  His  enemies.  Dan.  2  and  7  describe  the  same  order,  and  as  Jesus 
referred  the  same  to  Himself  at  the  Sec.  Advent,  as  the  action  of  the  Stone  is  identical 
with  what  takes  place  at  His  Sec.  Coming,  and  as  the  time  of  the  display  of  the  Stone's 
power,  etc.,  is  still  in  the  future  (cannot  be  attributed  to  the  undivided  form  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  etc.),  it  is  impossible  to  receive  the  theory.  To  do  so  vitiates  the 
regular  order,  and  introduces  an  antagonism.  The  same  is  true  of  Lange*s  (and  others) 
engrafting  upon  J^Iatt.  26  :  64  a  reference  to  the  present  as  well  as  to  future  Advent 
The  express  order  enumerated  of  fulfilment  forbids  it,  and  it  would  not  hv  attempted  if 
there  were  no  Church-Kingdom  to  be  supported. 

*  Such  considerations,  besides  those  derived  from  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  covenant, 
largely  influenced  the  early  Church.  In  their  oppressed,  persecuted  state  nnder  the 
Fourth  Empire,  it  was  simply  impossible  for  believers  to  imagine  themselves  in  that 
Kingdom  of  God  which  all  the  prophets  predicted  would  afford  an  immediate  and 
enduring  release  from  Gentile  domination  and  oppression.  They  never  supposed  them- 
selves to  be  in  a  Kingdom  which  was  to  overcome  those  around,  and  then  boasted  as 
e.g.  Bomanists  afterward.  (Thus  e.g.  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century — Banke's 
His.  of  the  Popes,  vol.  1,  p.  22 — the  Provost  Gerohus  said  :  "  It  will  at  last  come  to  this, 
that  the  golden  image  of  the  Empire  shall  be  shaken  to  dust,  every  great  monarchy  shall 
be  divided  into  tetrarchates,  and  then  only  will  the  Church  stand  £reeand  nntrammeUed 
beneath  the  protection  of  her  crowned  high  priest.")  Their  hope  of  the  fulfilment  of 
Daniel  related  to  the  future— to  the  personal  Coming  of  the  Messiah.  They  never 
could  advocate  (with  their  view  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Theocracy,  the  postponement  of 
restoration  to  Sec.  Advent,  and  the  preparatory  nature  of  the  Church)  the  notions  enter- 
tained e.g.  by  Jewel  (Apd.  for  Church  of  England),  or  Hooker  (EccL.  Poliiy)  that  a  The- 
ocracy was  thus  restored  and  must  be  exercised,  or  even  by  the  Scottish  Kirk  Sessions 
(Buckle's  His.  Civ.,  vol.  2.  p.  271),  or  the  Genevan  Church  Council  (D'Aubigne*8  His. 
Hef.),  enforcing  government  on  the  plea  of  a  revived  Theocratic  order,  giving  the  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  saints.  Ten  thousand  arrogant  and  unsoiiptural  claims,  offensively 
and  one-sidely  paraded  by  Buckle  (His,  dv.),  Let^ky  (His.  Morals\  and  others,  are  set 
aside  by  retaining  the  simple,  rational,  logical  interpretation  of  Daniel  in  reference  to 
the  Kingdom. 

'0  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  wUh  Trypho)  quotes  Dan.  7,  and  refers  its  fulfilment  to  the 
JJJ*^'®-  III  ch.  32  the  Jew  Trypho  is  represented  as  objecting  to  its  applicability  to  Jesos 
Christ  because  His  coming  was  in  humiliation,  and  that  He  was  crucified.  If  Daniel's 
prediction  were  to  bo  confined  to  the  First  Advent  and  to  the  Church,  then  the  exception 
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stated  would  be  well  taken,  seeing  that  nothing  ccmmensurate  with  Daniel's  prediction 
took  place.  Jastin  correctly  meets  the  objection  by  showing  that  the  prophecy  will  be 
fulfilled  at  the  Sec.  Advent.  Now,  this  alone,  aside  from  numerous  other  considerations, 
effectually  disposes  of  Keuss's(i/i«.  Chris,  Tlieol.,  p.  349)  theory,  that  "  the  fact  of  the  veri- 
table appearance  of  Christ  implies  the  immediate  setting  up  of  His  Kingdom,"  or 
Oosterzee's  {Ch.  Dog.t  vol.  2,  p.  528),  that  "  the  effect  of  His  appearing  plainly  shows  that 
He  has  in  reality  founded  that  Kingdom  of  God  which  was  looked  for  by  kings  and 
prophets."  We  confess  our  utter  inability,  with  the  early  Church,  to  see  such  a 
**  r^ity"  (comp.  Props.  42-68),  finding  it  opposed  by  covenant,  prophecy,  postpone- 
ment, and  history. '  So  Ueberweg  {His.  PhUos.,  vol.  1,  p.  266)  wrongfully  applies  Dan. 
7  :  13,  14,  to  the  First  Advent,  and  against  the  order  of  prediction  and  the  plain  facts 
of  history,  says  that  Jesus  then  '*  had  the  courage  to  found  a  Kingdom  of  God." 
Thompson  (Theol.  of  Christ)  quotes  e.g.  Dan.  7  :  27  as  now  fulfilled,  because  a  believer 
with  prayer  becomes  **  a  spiritual  power,"  or  *'  a  co-worker  with  God  in  the  realm  of 
spiritual  affencies,"  thus  placing  him  among  the  **  providential  forces  that  rule  the 
world."  This  only  shows  how  hard  pressed  our  opponents  are  to  find  a  support  for 
their  theory. 

"  Several  objects  are  evidently  designed  by  the  prophecies  (1)  to  indicate  the  ambition 
of  these  four  Kingdoms,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  universal  lordship  or  dominion  over  the 
earth;  (2)  the  fearful  threateninga  of  God,  given  by  Moses,  etc.,  were  to  be  realized 
under  Uiis  Gentile  domination  ;  (3)  the  prosperous  and  triumphant  career  of  these 
Kingdoms  in  contrast  with  the  depressed  condition  of  God*s  people  ;  (4)  the  ample 
deliverance  that  would  yet  be  brought  through  the  Messiah  after  the  predetermined 
course  of  these  Kingdoms  ;  (5)  the  full  bestowal  of  the  dominion  that  these  sought  but 
failed  to  realize  but  only  in  the  covenanted  line  and  manner ;  (6)  and,  hence,  are 
designed  to  sustain  the  faith  of  believers  under  such  trials,  assuring  them  that  such 
powers  would  come  to  a  final  end  (comp.  Prop.  164),  and  that  God*s  promises  would  be 
verified.  Lord  (LU.  and  TheoL  Journal,  1860,  p.  305)  well  suggests  that  in  this  Gentile 
ordering  God  allows  an  exemplification  to  take  place,  on  a  decisive  scale,  "of  what 
fallen  man  is  as  a  ruler  of  his  fellow-men,*'  as  essential  to  show  what  is  m  man,  what  he 
will  do  when  in  power,  and  to  demonstrate  the  necessity — in  order  to  have  a  perfect 
government— of  Christ's  assuming  the  Theocratic  rule. 

^*  The  sway  of  the  Romish  Church  is  no  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  lacking  the 
extent,  unity,  continuance,  etc.,  given  by  the  prophecy.  It  is  only  a  caricature  of  the 
promised  Messianic  Kingdom,  a  self-appropriation  of  the  work  of  Jesus. 

1*  The  reader  will  observe  that  this  vengeance  is  poured  out  upon  these  because  (Dan. 
7  : 9-11,  Rev.  17  :  12-14;  and  19  :  19,  etc.)  they  are  directly  hostile  to  and  make  war 
against  Christ.  Prophecy  corresponda  as  to  the  time  of  and  reason  for  infliction.  To 
see  the  difference  between  prophecy  and  some  writers  :  Schlegel  (Phil,  of  His.,  Lect.  10) 
makes  the  Jewish  Covenant  and  the  old  Revelation  of  the  Hebrews  the  first  corner  stone, 
the  Greek  language  the  second  foundation  stone,  and  the  Roman  Empire  the  third 
foundation  stone  of  the  Christian  religion  or  Church.  The  Church  is  not  founded  on 
that  that  perishes. 

i^Fairbaim  {On  Proph,,  p.  297,  see  preceding  ^  7,  note  1),  although  admitting  that 
such  monarchies  are  "  doomed  to  perpetual  destruction,"  strives  hard  to  make  this 
smiting  and  destroying  the  work  of  the  Church,  as  now  existing,  by  means  of  moral  and 
spiritual  influences  (so  Barnes,  Edwards,  Brown,  etc.).  But  where  is  the  historical 
proof  (aside  from  the  tenor  of  the  prophecy  and  the  analogy  of  the  Word),  when  all 
history  asserts  that  the  Church  has  been  the  best  ally  that  earthly  kingdoms  have  pos- 
sessed in  supporting  their  claims,  pretensions,  divine  right  of  kiDgs,  etc.  Take  the 
Roman  Kingdom,  and  is  it  not  abundantly  confirmed  that  when  divided  and  weakened, 
it  was  upheld  by  the  Church  through  its  nominal  conversion  and  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion with  the  same  ?  Gibbon  and  others  plainly  teach  us  how  the  Church,  in  many  an 
emergency,  supported  and  revived  the  sinking  civil  power.  Even  Grotius,  with  his 
singular  view  of  the  Fifth  Kingdom,  must  acknowledge  that  the  sublime  sense  is  that 
Christ  Himself,  according  to  1  Cor.  15  :  24,  will  put  an  end  to  all  earthly  empires.  The 
question  to  be  answered  is.  When?  Tregelles  (CM  Dan.,  p.  20)  properly  discards,  as 
untenable,  the  action  of  the  Stone  as  representing  the  results  of  grace  or  the  gospel,  and 
indorses  the  view  ''  that  destroying  jtidgmeni  on  Gentile  power  is  here  spoken  of  ;"  which 
power  Jesus  ascribes  to  himself  personally,  Matt.  21  :  42,  44.  Fausset  {Com.  Dan.  2:4) 
says  :  "  The  falling  of  the  Stone  on  the  image  must  mean  destroying  judgment  on  the 
fourth  Gentile  power,  not  gradual  evangelization  of  it  by  grace  ;  and  the  destroying 
judgment  cannot  be  dealt  by  Christians,  for  they  are  taught  to  submit  to  the  powers 
that  be,  so  that  it  must  be  dealt  by  Christ  Himself  at  His  coming  again."    The  contrast 
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in  the  utter  removal  of  these  Kingdoms,  and  the  aabstitation  of  this  fifth  dominion, 
folly  snstains  such  a  view.  The  fact  that  this  Stone  is  not  presented  as  a  foundation  stone 
(i.e.  preservatiTeX  bat  as  a  jndgment  stone  (i.e.  destmctive),  confirms  the  same.  So 
also  the  image  is  not  presented  as  something  transformed  or  changed  by  the  action  of 
the  Stone,  but  a  complete  demolition  of  it  is  erpresaed.  The  regular  succession  of 
downfalls,  and  the  Stone  appearing  (not  when  the  Church  was  established  and  the 
Roman  Empire  was  in  its  strength,  but)  when  the  image  is  completed  (i.e.  in  the  days  of 
the  feet)  corroborates  our  position.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  following  :  The 
"  breaking  to  pieces"  in  Dan.  2  :  40  (comp.  Dan.  7  :  7,  19,  23)  is  admitted  by  all  to 
indicate  violence*  but  the  same  phraseology  is  applied  to  the  action  of  the  Stone,  and 
consistency  demands  a  like  interpretation.  Therefore  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  Fair- 
bairn's  concessions  {Oa  Proph,^  pp.  449,  447,  465,  etc.)  that  the  language  denotes  more 
thui  simple  conversion. 

>*  This  was  the  uniform  opinion  of  the  ancients,  and  is  remarkably  exhibited  in  the 
delicacy  of  Josephus  (i.e.  not  to  offend  the  Roman  power,  as  noticed  by  Bh.  Newton, 
On  Proph.,  p.  195— taken  from  Bh.  Chandler's  Defence)  in  refusing  to  explain  the  King- 
dom of  the  Stone  {Aniiq,,  B.  10,  ch.  10,  s.  4),  the  apology  of  Jerome  (as  presented  by 
Newton,  p.  192),  the  dread  expressed  by  TertuUian  and  others.  Sulpicius  Severua 
{Sacred  His.,  B.  2)  gives  the  general  view  previously  held  (but  in  his  day  beginning  to 
be  questioned),  when  he  makes  the  Fourth  Kingdom  the  Roman,  and  insists  upon 
Christ's  coming  to  reduce  the  same  and  "  establish  another  everlasting  Kingdom."  If 
the  reader  desires  to  know  how  generally  this  was  entertained,  he  need  only  notice  how 
the  previously  prevailing  Millenarian  views  (comp.  Props.  73-78)  necessanly  embraced 
it  as  a  distingnishing  feature.  This  old  interpretation  was  not  flattering  to  Roman 
power  nor  to  Papal  pretensions,  and  it  was  coldly  treated,  as  evidenced  e.g.  by  Galmet 
(see  Newton  On  Propk.,  p.  206). 

>*  For  decisive  proof  the  reader  is  referred  to  Props.  123,  147,  175,  160,  161,  162,  163, 
1(>4,  171.  While  God's  purpose  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  is  folly 
carried  out  (viz.  :  to  gather  out  the  elect),  it  is  also  true  that  down  to  the  very  Advent 
organizations  hostile  to  the  truth  shall  exist  and  yet  fearfully  oppress  the  Church. 
Instead  of  being  absorbed,  conciliated,  they  shall  persecute  the  saints.  The  culminated 
Antichrist  must  yet  arise  in  his  dreaded  career  of  supposed  triumph  over  the  Churdi. 
What  IrensBUs  (R.  5,  c.  25,  26),  Cyril  (Hier.  Oat.  15,  c.  6),  even  Jerome  {IRer.  Oom.  lod) 
and  Augustine  ( C'dy  oj  Ood,  B.  10,  c.  23 — see  these  and  others  given  by  Newton,  in  Diss. 
13  and  14)  said  resjpecting  the  then  future  Antichrist  and  the  oppression  of  the  Church 
can  still  be  repeated,  for  these  predictions  relating  to  the  great  final  catastrophe  are 
far,  very  far  from  being  exhausted.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  then,  it  is  misleading 
and  dangerous  to  attach  to  the  Church  a  work  which  she  is  utterly  unable  to  perform, 
and  which  will  only  be  done  in  her  behalf  when  overwhelmed  in  the  depths  of  an  awfol 
persecution.  The  delineation  given  of  the  future  of  the  Church  by  Paul,  John,  and 
others  is  directly  opposed  to  the  prosperous  and  triumphant  state  of  this  Kingdom,  when 
established  by  Jesus.  % 

''  Compare  Luther's  opinion  (D'Aubigne's  His.  Ref.,  v.  2,  p.  166,  and  Elliott's  Boro' 
Apoc.y  V.  2,  p.  133,  etc.)  on  th3  personal  coming  of  "  the  Son  of  man,*'  as  well  as  that  of 
many  others  given  by  Taylor  (  Voice  of  the  Church),  Brooks  {El.  Proph.  Jnterp.),  A  Con- 
gregation alist  {Time  oj  the  Eml\  etc.  D'Aubigne  (vol.  4,  p.  123)  ^so  says  :  *'  The  Re- 
former, dreading  lest  the  end  of  the  world  should  arrive  before  he  had  translated  all  the 
Bible,  published  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  separately—''  a  work,"  said  he,  **  for  these 
latter  times."  **  Historians  relate,*'  added  he,  '*  that  Alexander  the  Great  always 
placed  Homer  under  his  pillow  :  the  prophet  Daniel  is  worthy  not  oidy  that  kings  and 
princes  should  wear  him  under  their  heads,  but  in  their  hearts  ;  for  he  will  teach  them 
that  the  government  of  nations  proceeds  from  the  power  of  Ood,"  etc.  This  indicates 
Luther's  esteem  (and  what  a  rebuke  to  modern  neglect !)  for  Daniel. 

1^  Take  the  territorial  limits,  and  see  the  fearful  inroads  that  Gentile  domination  has 
made  upon  the  Church.  Thus  e.g.  take  a  map  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  it  existed  for 
some  time  after  the  Church  was  established,  and  to-day  we  find  immense  portions  of 
the  territory  without  a  Christian  Church,  and  large  portions  of  it,  which  once  boasted 
of  such  a  Church  in  a  flourishing,  condition,  have  fallen  back  into  a  state  of  unbelief 
and  degradation.  The  facts  of  history  are  thus  antagonistic  to  the  prophetic  por- 
traiture. 

1'  Out  of  a  multitude  of  testimony  on  this  point,  we  select  Dr.  J.  G.  Schmucker*B  (JScp. 
^  Rev.,  notes  on  ch.  20  :  6):  "  We  are  assured  by  Daniel  that  c^er  the  four  universal 
Empires,  the  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian,  the  Macedonian,  and  tiie  Roman,  which 
are  there  symbolized  by  the  parts  of  a  human  image  and  by  four  beasts  (ch.  2  and  7), 
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tlie  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  Kingdom,  the  dominion  whereof  shall  be  given  to  the 
jScm  of  marly  and  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  shall  serve  and  obey  Him.  Now,  as 
the  preceding  four  are  temporal  monarchies,  homogeneity  compels  us  to  consider  the 
Fifth  Empire  one  of  the  same  fiature ;  or  otherwise  these  prophecies  would  appear  an 
impenetrable  riddle,  and  the  words  without  a  certain  signification,  of  no  use  to  the 
Church."  He  therefore  advocates  the  visibility  of  the  Kingdom,  in  the  establishment 
of  **  a  Theocracy  among  His  people,"  etc.,  calling  it  '*  such  a  government  as  the  per- 
sonal Kingdom  of  Christ"  will  introduce. 

*^  Reference  has  been  made  (Obs.  2,  7,  note)  to  this  twofold  theory.  Fausset  even 
{Com.  Dan.  2),  hampered  by  the  Church-Kingdom  theory,  makes  *' a  Stone-Kingdom" 
now  existing  in  this  dispensation  as  preliminary  to  **  the  Mountain-Kingdom  ;"  Uie  one 
he  designates  *'  the  Kingdom  of  the  cross,"  and  the  other  *'  the  Kingdom  of  gloiy." 
But  this  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  prophetic  time  given  in  the  prediction  when  the  Stone 
enters  upon  its  mission,  as  evidenced  e.g.  in  the  simple  announcement :  "  Thou  sawest " 
(i.e.  as  the  context  shows,  until  the  complete  formation  of  the  image  down  to  his  feet) 
**  tm  that  a  Stone  vsas  cut  out  without  hands.**  This  locates  the  period  of  manifestation 
precisely  with  that  of  "  the  Son  of  man'*  in  ch.  7,  long  after  the  Church  has  been  estab- 
lished, as  already  shown.  So  Brown  {ChrisCs  Sec.  Coming,  p.  2,  ch.  3)  labors  to  make  the 
Stone  the  Church  developing  itself  ultimately  into  the  mountain  stage.  (The  proof 
derived  from  the  mustard  seed  and  leaven  will  be  examined  under  Prop.  108.)  Our 
reasoning  fully  meets  his  view.  We  only  add  :  the  action  of  the  Stone,  instead  of 
indicating  a  feebleness  in  beginning,  etc.,  presents  us  with  the  exact  reverse,  viz.  :  that 
of  a  mighty  power,  which  saccessfully  overthrows  earthly  Kingdoms,  it  being  the 
exerted  power  of  Him  who  is  the  head  of  this  "  mountain"  ("  mountain"  symbolizing 
the  Kingdom  and  the  **  stone"  the  destructive  agency).  The  action  of  the  Stone  and 
the  work  of  Jesus  at  His  Sec.  Coming  are  identiral,  as  the  prophets  describe,  and  we 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  application.  It  is  absurd  to  assert  in  behalf  of  the  Church- 
Kingdom  theory  (as  Brown,  p.  344^,  that"  this  heavenly  Kingdom  appears  in  the  first 
instance,  simply  as  *  the  saints  of  tne  Most  High,'  worn  out  and  given  into  the  hands  of 
the  little  horn  of  the  fourth  beast,"  etc.,  for  this  is  to  locate  the  Kingdom,  against  the 
prediction,  before  and  not  after  the  tribulation  of  the  saints. 

*^  Lord  {Lit.  and  TheoL  Journal,  Jan.,  1854,  and  Oct.,  1860)  makes  the  Stone  the  symbol 
of  risen  and  glorified  saints— the  kings  who  reign  in  the  Fifth  Empire  and  extend  it 
over  the  earth — who  obtain  the  government  of  the  world,  etc.  Now,  while  this  would 
correspond  with  the  promises  (Prop.  154),  while  believers  are  designated  '*  stones" 
(1  Pet.  2  :  5,  £ph.  2  :  21,  etc.),  yet  as  this  work  is  specifically  applied  to  Christ  Ifimself 
(the  co-operation  of  the  saints  being  implied  or  taught  in  other  passages),  and  the 
singular  is  employed,  expressive  by  way  of  pre-eminence  of  **  the  Stone,"  we  vastly 
prefer  the  early  Church  interpretation,  which  is  expressed  by  Severus  {Sac.  His.,  B.  2, 
p.  67),  '*  But  in  the  Stone,  cut  out  without  hands,  which  broke  in  pieces  the  gold,  the 
silver,  the  brass,  the  iron,  and  the  clay,  we  have  a  figure  of  t  hrist  For  He  shall  reduce 
this  world,  in  which  are  the  KingdoiBS  of  the  earth,  to  nothing,  and  shall  establish 
another  everlasting  Kingdom."  Thus  many  others,  some  referring  to  1  Ck>r.  15  :  24,  Ps. 
2  :  12,  Isa.  63  : 1-6,  etc.  The  only  objection  of  force  made  against  this  view  is  the 
following  :  that  the  change  from  a  Stone  to  a  Mountain  is  unsuitable  to  Christ.  But 
there  is  a  beautiful  application  in  tlus  very  change  to  David's  Son,  as  the  Son  of  man. 
For  when  He  comes.  He  comes,  according  to  covenant  promise,  to  claim  His  right  and 
heirship  to  the  Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom,  which,  when  restored,  is  necessarily — as 
infidels  have  ridiculed  it  in  contrast  with  these  four  Empires  —a  small  Kingdom  (and 
mark— in  the  prophecy,  as  king  and  Kingdom  are  convertible,  the  figure  of  the  Stone 
is  dropped,  v.  44,  and  that  of  a  Kingdom  substituted,  as  Christ  is  the  Head,  which 
performs  this  work  and  extends  and  perpetuates  itself),  but  which  under  His  auspices 
immediately  advances  to  a  world-wide  dominion,  overcoming  all  opposition.  There  is 
propriety  in  directing  attention  to  the  central  figure,  the  great  Agent  and  King,  who, 
from  His  covenanted  position  on  the  weak  (compared  with  earthly  powers)  Davidio 
throne,  waxes  great  and  mighty  over  all  the  earth.  The  work  that  He  accomplishes 
requires  time,  and  prophecy  indicates  this  feature.  The  figure  of  the  Stone  (and  not  of 
another  metal)  may  have  reference  to  the  weighing  (judgment)  of  nations  in  God's  scale 
of  justice,  a  Stone  being  used  as  the  medium  (as  e.g.  Deut.  25  :  13  marg.,  Prov.  16  :  11 
marg.).  GUI  {Com,  hci)  mentions  Bab.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai,  Saadiah  Gaon,  Rab. 
Abraham  Seba,  and  one  of  the  ancient  Midrashes  or  Expositions,  as  applying  this  Stone 
to  the  Messiah.  This  was  a  Jewish  opinion,  so  that  our  opponent,  Dr.  Brown  (Ch.  Sec, 
Com.,  p.  352),  remarks  :  "  Prebendary  Lowth  says,  *  The  Jews  agree  that  by  this  Stone 
is  here  (Dan.  2)  meant  the  Messiah.' "    And  (p.  352)  he  adds,  to  show  how  it  was  per* 
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petaated  :  **  The  fathers  were  fond  of  illustrating  the  minumlons  generation  of  Christ 
oy  the  Stone*  8  being  '  cat  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,*  and  thus  the  application 
of  the  word  to  Christ  seemed  to  have  gained  a  footing.* '  The  early  Church  view  is  well 
illustrated  by  a  brief  sentence  from  Hippolytus  {Treat,  on  Christ  and  Antichrist) :  "After 
a  little  space,  the  Stone  will  come  from  heaven,  which  smites  the  image/*  etc.  VHiiie 
able  to  incorporate  much  that  Wilson  {Proph.  TXines,  N.  S.,  1876,  p.  166)  says  in 
relation  to  the  Kingdom  (it  being  inseparably  associated  with  the  Stone,  which  is  its 
Head),  yet  we  cannot  make  the  Stone  itself  to  be  '*  the  Kingdom  of  Gkxi,**  because  of  its 
being  expressly  appropriated,  pre-eminently,  to  the  Christ  personally.  It  is  true, 
howeyer,  that  the  Kingdom  cannot  be  dissociated  from  Him,  for  the  one  embraoes  the 
other  ;  still  in  the  prediction  special  attention  is  directed  to  the  Head  as  the  poweifnl 
source  of  these  judgments.  Hence  some,  as  Fausset  {Dan.  loci),  unite  the  two  together. 
Berg's  theory  (The  Stone  and  (he  Image)  that  the  Stone  is  the  American  Republic,  destined 
to  OTerthrow  aespotism,  or  that  of  some  Spiritualists,  of  its  being  spiritualism  extending 
itself,  may  be  dismissed  without  comment.  So  also  Wild's  notion  of  England  and 
America's  supremacy.  The  Luth.  Obs.,  Oct.  26th,  1877,  reports  that  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Sunday-School  Union  states  that  a  zealous  sectarian  preacher  "  asserted  his 
belief  that  David's  Stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  is  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 
Indeed,  those  who  hold  that  this  Kingdom  is  the  Church,  and  who  are  at  the  same 
time  exclusive,  may  in  their  self-complacency  think  that  their  own  exclusive  Church  is 
thus  favored.  But  sober-minded  men  of  all  churches  despise  such  a  sectarian  exclusive 
appropriation. 

^'  The  idea  of  forming  a  Fifth  universal  Empire,  to  be  nominally  Christian,  was  a 
favorite  idea  of  Constantine,  Charlemagne,  Charles  V.,  Napoleon  I.,  and  others,  but 
according  to  Scripture  it  can  never  be  realized  under  human  auspices.  It  will  only  be 
fulfilled  under  the  supernatural  agency  of  "  the  Christ"  at  His  Sec.  Advent.  This  same 
dream  of  conquest  and  a  universal  Kingdom  excited  the  imagination  and  fired  the 
ambition  of  various  Popes.  It  also  is  a  favorite  with  a  class  of  Protestants,  as  e.g.  The 
Sermonizer  (vol.  1,  No.  2,  p.  22)  on  **  The  Messiah's  Kingdom,**  says,  "This  will  only  be 
brought  about  by  human  co-operation**— thus  entirely  overlooking  the  predicted  con- 
dition of  the  Church,  under  Gentile  domination,  at  the  Sec.  Advent. 

Obs,  3.  If  we  tarn  to  Isa.  25  : 6-1 0,  the  reasons  are  convincing  why  this 
noble  prophecy  should  not  be  applied  to  the  church  in  this  dispensation. 
(1)  If  we  take  the  prediction  to  describe  one  period  of  time  here  on  earth ; 
if  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  separate  the  prophecy,  and  apply  part  of  a  sen- 
tence to  the  church  here  and  another  to  the  church  in  heaven,  part  of  it  to 
the  church  now  and  part  of  it  to  the  church  in  the  distant  futare,  eta, 
then  the  condition  ox  the  church  has  never  been  that  described  by  the 
prophet ;  for  instead  of  the  ^and  deliverance  and  glorious  blessings  prom- 
ised, the  church's  condition  nas  been  the  reverse,  and  shall  continue  thus 
down  to  the  Sec.  Advent.  (2)  The  church,  v.  9,  is  represented  as  waiting 
for  this  period.  (3)  The  context  shows  that  this  **  mountain"  or  King- 
dom is  preceded  by  terrible  judgments  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth,  cor- 
responding  with  the  concluding  portions  of  the  Apoc.  and  the  portrayals 
of  the  Sec.  Advent.  (4)  The  context  shows  that  it  is  connected  with  ths 
deliverance  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  with  **  the  land  of  Judah."  (5)  The 
time  agrees  with  the  gathering  of  the  nations  (ch.  24  :  22  ;  ch.  25  :  10-12  ; 
ch.  26  :5-8  and  20,  21),  and  vengeance  inflicted,  Rev.  19,  15,  and  11,  etc. 
(6)  The  figurative  language  of  context  (Rev.  and  Matt.  24,  comp.  e.g. 
with  verse  23,  ch.  24) ;  the  reigning  after  the  judgments  in  Jerusalem  ac- 
cording to  covenant  promise  ;  the  destruction  of  a  city  (chs.  25  and  26), 
corresponding  with  that  of  Babvlon  in  the  Apoc. ;  the  sparing  of  some 
people,  after  these  judgments,  who  shall  gloriqr  God ;  the  appearance  of 
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(ch.  26  :  14,  comp.  with  Rev.  20  : 5) — these  things  so  accurately  correspond 
with  what  is  to  occur,  still  in  the  future  at  the  Sec.  Advent,  that  we  cannot 
appropriate  these  to  the  church.  (7)  This  Kingdom  is  established  on  the 
earth  (not  in  heaven),  and  embraces  the  removal  of  the  curse,  of  events  that 
are  onlylinked  with  the  Sec.  Coming.  Thus  the  resurrection  of  the  saints, 
which  raul  in  1  Cor.  15  :  54  expressly  quotes  and  applies  to  such  a  resur- 
rection, and  which  must  occur  before  th^  Kingdom  comes,  and  the  removal 
of  tears,  of  rebuke,  etc.,  which  exactly  agrees  with  what  John  and  others 
applv  to  the  future  Kingdom.  Indeed,  if  we  leave  the  text  and  context 
s]peaK,  and  be  contrasted  with  the  facts  of  history  and  with  what  is  pre- 
dicted in  the  future,  it  is  iinjjossible  to  find  a  fulfilment  of  them  in  the 
church  or  world.  This  feast  undoubtedly  corresponds  with  the  predicted 
future  one  in  the  Apoc. 

Obs.  4.  The  favorite  prediction  seems  to  be  Isa.  2  : 1-5  and  Micah  4  : 1, 
which,  as  all  admit,  describe  the  same  Kingdom.  But  that  these  do  not 
refer  to  the  church  as  now  constituted  is  evident  from  the  context.  The  im- 
mediate connection,  as  in  Micah,  chs.  3  and  4  and  in  Isa.  2,  demands  a  res- 
toration of  the  identical  Zion  that  was  ploughed,  the  same  Jerusalem  that 
was  made  heajys^  and  the  same  mountain  of  the  house  that  was  overthroton. 
The  downfall  was  literally  accomplished,  and  the  Prophet  not  only,  with- 
out a  change,  necessarily  advocates  a  complete  and  triumphant  restoration 
(just  as  the  covenant  demands),  but  to  avoid  any  mistake  in  the  matter, 
conjoins  the  one  with  the  other,  specifies  a  supremacy  (Mic.  2  : 8)  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  (11,  12,  13)  points  out  the  gathering  of  nations  and  their  com- 
plete overthrow.  Besides  this,  the  blessings  of  this  Kingdom,  as  in  the 
cessation  of  war  and  the  perfect  safety  of  the  citizen,  has  never  been  real- 
ized, and  we  are  assured  will  not  (for  express  passages  teach  war  down  to 
the  Advent  itself)  until  Christ  comes  again.  The  terrible  overthrow  of 
Isa.  2  :  10-22,  etc.  is  in  such  agreement  with  the  closing  chapters  of  the 
Apocalypse,  that  we  must  locate  them  both  at  tlis  same  period. 

So  plain  and  decisiye  are  these  predictions  that  it  is  a  matter  of  amazement  that  the 
Church  has  ever  departed  from  the  early  Church  belief,  sastained  as  it  is  by  the  fair 
grammatical  sense  and  analogy  of  the  Word.  Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  voUh  Trypho),  refer- 
ring to  Micah  4:1,  etc.,  declares  those  as  '*  destitute  of  just  reason  who  did  not  under- 
stand that  which  t^  dear  from  all  the  Scriptures,  that  two  comings  of  Christ  are 
announced — one  in  which  a  suffering,  inglorious,  dishonored,  and  crucified  Saviour 
is  preached  ;  but  another  in  which  He  shsdl  come  with  glory  from  the  heayens,'*  etc. 
To  show  the  contrast  and  evidence  how  the  prophecies  are  appropriated  in  behalf  of 
the  Church,  withmd  any  regard  to  their  connection,  etc.,  we  quote  from  the  father  of  the 
modem  prevailing  theory  and  mode  of  application.  Origen  {Ag.  Oelsus)  thus  interprets 
Isa.  2  :  *'  Each  one  of  us,  then,  is  come  *  in  the  last  days'  where  one  Jesus  has  invited  us, 
to  the  '  visible  mountain  of  the  Lord, '  the  Word  that  is  above  every  Word,  and  to  the 
*  house  of  God,*  which  is  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  the 
truth.  And  we  notice  how  it  is  built  upon '  the  tops  of  the  mountains'  i.e.  the  pre- 
dictions of  all  the  prophets,  which  are  its  foundations.  And  this  house  is  exalted  above 
the  hills,  i.e.  those  individuals  among  men  who  make  a  prof  ession  of  superior  attainments 
in  wisdom  and  truth,"  etc.  Alas  I  Uiat  such  a  method  of  interpretation  should  even  yet 
obscure  most  precious  portions  of  Holy  Writ  I  For  some  ruthlessly  divide  what  God 
has  joined  together,  applying  part  to  the  earth  and  part  to  heaven,  part  to  the  present 
and  part  to  the  future,  etc. 

Obs,  5.  If  we  turn  to  Zech.  14,  we  have,  as  predicted  in  other  places, 
the  Jewish  nation  in  a  fearful  position  (not  the  one  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  first  century,  but  a  still  future  one),  by  a  gathering  of 
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nations  against  it,  a  Divine  interposition  in  its  behalf,  the  Advent  of  Christ 
and  of  His  saints,  the  triumph  of  the  Jews,  the  Kingship  of  the  Lord 
then  over  the  earth  manifested,  the  safety  and  peace  of  Jerusalem,  the 
plague  poured  out  on  the  enemies,  the  sparing  of  some  people^  the  worship 
tendered  to  Qod,  the  service  and  holiness — all  these  things  are  entirely 
€07181  stent  with  our  argument  concerning  the  Kingdom  as  covenanted  and 
identified  with  the  Jewish  nation,  as  exhibiting  a  theocratic  manifestation 
in  the  appointed  manner  hereafter,  while  they  camiot  be  applied  to  the 
past  history  of  the  Jews  or  of  the  Church  without  gross  violation  of  text 
This  chapter  of  Zech.  gives  such  a  remarkable  order  of  the  events,  and  in- 
sists so  pointedly  on  the  exaltation  of  the  Jews^  that  our  opponents  find  it 
the  most  difficult  of  all  passages  to  spiritualize. 

Obs,  6.  In  order  to  apply  **  the  year  of  my  redeemed  "  (the  Jubilee), 
and  the  '^  salvation"  (forgetting  that  Christ  also  comes  the  second  time 
unto  salvation)  of  Isa.  63  :  1-6  to  the  Church,  the  exact  reverse  of  the 
prophecy  is  advocated.  The  coming  of  the  King  in  vengeance^  treading 
the  people  in  aiiger  and  furyy  is  transposed  into  a  gracious  coming  and 
converting  power ;  and  the  olood  of  the  enemies  staining  His  raiment  is 
changed  into  Christ's  own  blood  on  the  cross  !  Surely  wnen  sttch  liberties 
are  required  by  a  theory  to  preserve  its  consistency,  is  it  not  time  to  con- 
sider Its  validity  ? 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  clear  a  thinker  as  Dr.  Schaff  (Lange*s  Com.  MaU. 
p.  489)  should  apply  this  to  the  passion  of  Christ  (comp.  Props.  162  and  166).  Numer- 
ous sermons  by  eminent  men  pervert  this  Scripture,  and  as  Dr.  Moore  (Lange's  ihm. 
Isa.,  p.  673,  after  such  a  given  specimen)  weU  says  :  *'  It  is  strange  that  an  eminent 
4uodem  preacher  (Ziethe)  should  so  misrepresent  the  teaching  of  thin  passage.  If  we 
wish  to  lead  men  to  contemplate  Ohrist  as  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  by  whose  blood  we  are 
redeemed,  we  shotUd  choose  a  passage  of  Scripture  that  exhibits  Him  in  this  character. 
But  it  is  either  culpable  ignorance  or  something  worse  to  affirm  that  the  Scripture 
before  us  contains  the  lessons  set  forth  in  the  above-mentioned  heads  of  a  sermon.** 
This  rebuke  is  merited  by  many  who  utterly  pervert  and  misapply  its  meaning.  Calvin 
justly  caUs  this  '*  a  perversion  of  Scripture.'*  No  one,  however,  follows  the  extreme  of 
Jerome,  to  make  the  bloodshed  to  be  that  of  demons.  Comp.  the  judicious  remarks  of 
Weber,  quoted  Lange's  Com.  Jsa.,  p.  673,  who  correctly  locates  its  fulfilment  to  "the 
judgment  that  wiU  befaU  the  antichristian  persecuting  world  in  the  last  days.** 

Obs.  7.  Thus  we  might  present  one  prediction  after  the  other,  and  in 
each  case  show,  either  by  the  context,  text,  or  parallel  passages,  that  the 
Kingdom  described  by  them  is  still  future.  For,  notwithstanding  the  as- 
surances given  and  tKe  eulogies  passed  on  the  Church,  it  is  a  plain  fact 
that  no  such  predictions,  having  a  direct  reference  to  the  condition  of  this 
Kingdom,  have  ever  been  realized  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  And  if  it 
were  not  for  this  Church-Kingdom  theory,  no  one  would  make  the  attempt 
to  wrest  and  pervert  them  in  this  direction.  Take,  e.g.  Isa.  65  :  17-25 
(comp.  with  V.  9),  and  the  ablest  of  writers,  as  Pres.  Edwards,  Alexander, 
etc.,  apply  this  to  the  Church  even  to  the  extent  that  "  the  new  heavens 
and  new  earth"  have  appeared  (although  some  admit  also  that  it  has  a 
future  reference).  But  if  we  leave  inspired  men  give  their  testimofiy,  we 
find  that  the  location  of  this  "  now  heavens  and  new  earth"  is  indeed  still 
future,  2  Pet.  3  :  13  ;  Rev.  21 : 1.  Moreover,  if  we  concede  that  they  have 
been  already  created,  then  surely  the  results  of  such  a  new  creation  should 
be  fully  exhibited  in  the  Church.  Is  it  true,  however,  that  the  voice  of 
weeping  lias  ceased  in  her,  that  the  longevity  has  been  realized,  that  the 
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safety,  peace,  and  happiness  predicted  has  been  attained  ?  No  I  the  sad 
experience  of  individual  believers  and  of  the  Chiitch/orbids  such  an  appro- 
jiriation. 

Bat  many  of  our  opponents  (even  Alexander,  e.g.  Com,  ha.,  vol.  1,  p.  226),  as  we  shaU 
show  under  Props.  148-151,  make  numerous  concessions  which  are  antagonistic  to  their 
own  Church-Kingdom  theory.  Many  predictions  are  appropriated  by  setting  aside  the 
grammatical  connection,  or  by  making  that  which  might  interfere  with  the  Church 
theory  emblematic  and  figurative.  Thus,  to  iUustrate  :  few  commentators  do  justice  to 
Acts  15  :  13-17.  They  have  much  to  say  about  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  enforced  by  the 
passage,  but  make  the  restoration  of  the  faUen  tabernacle  "  an  emblem  (so  Barnes,  etc.) 
of  the  favor  of  God,"  etc.,  violating  the  order  laid  down,  and  substituting  a  sense  not 
foutid  in  the  text.  To  understand  the  connection  of  James's  reasoning,  it  is  absolutely 
requisite  to  notice  the  covenanted  aspect  of  this  Davidic  tabernacle  (with  which  the 
apostles  were  familiar),  the  context  and  text  of  Amos,  and  the  facts  stated  by  Peter,  Paul, 
and  Barnabas,  suggesting  James's  reference.  If  this  is  done,  then  we  have  :  (1)  the 
rejection  and  overthrow  of  the  Davidic  Kingdom  ;  (2)  the  preservation  of  some  of  the 
nation  (in  order  to  make  a  future  restoration  possible) ;  (3)  a  fearful  slaughter  of  the 
Jews  ;  (4)  a  call  extended  to  and  accepted  by  the  Gentiles  to  oecome  also  God's  people  ; 
(5)  this  work  of  grace,  including  Jews  and  Gentiles,  then  going  on  ;  (6)  this  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  rebuilding  or  restoration  of  the  Kingdom,  now  fallen  and  in  ruins  ;  (7)  the 
result  following. 

Obs.  8.  Many  of  the  predictions  are  so  exalted  in  their  nature,  and  prom- 
ise such  a  continued  and  ever-abiding  blessedness,  that  it  is  absurd  to 
])redicato  them  of  the  Church  in  this  age.  Besides  this,  the  identicd  lan- 
guage, ideas,  and  blessings  are  incorporated  by  John  with  the  crowning 
period  of  restitution  here  on  earth,  so  that  it  is  a  violation  of  all  propriety 
to  extend  them  to  any  other  time  of  manifestation.  The  reader  will  per- 
ceive this  by  comparing,  e.g.  Isa.  60,  with  Sev.  21  and  22.  Again,  a  fair 
interpretation  must,  as  the  connection  requires,  alwajs  link  such  predic- 
tions with  a  f uturo  restoration  of  the  elect  nation  in  its  favored  Theocratic 
position  under  the  sublime  reign  of  the  predicted  David*s  Son.  These  are 
vmeparablcy  as  the  covenant  teaches,  and  these  the  Prophets  always  unite. 

The  student  can  readily  see,  by  a  reference  e.g.  to  Art.  "  Kingdom  of  God,**  in  M'Clin- 
tock  &  Strong's  Cyclop.,  how  the  Church  is  transmuted  into  a  Kingdom.  The  process 
is  plainly  stated,  an  drawn  from  Knobel,  **  On  the  Prophets/*  Thus,  when  the  prophets 
describe  a  deliverance  from  **  political  calamities,"  we  must  attribute  "  a  higher  sense,*' 
viz.  :  deliverance  from  '*  error  and  sin  ;'*  when  they  describe  a  restored  people,  God 
again  dwelling  among  them  in  a  restored  and  perpetuated  Theocracy,  we  must  again 
apply  this  "  higher  sense,"  viz.  :  it  means  reconciliation  to  God,  access  to  Him,  union 
of  His  people  in  faith,  etc.  ;  when  they  portray  special  provision  for  temporal  wants, 
the  blessings  of  life,  civil  duties,  health,  offspring,  harvests,  etc.,  the  ^higher  sense'*  is 
again  applied,  viz.  :  it  denotes  spiritual  good,  the  graces  of  the  spirit  enjoyed,  etc.  ; 
when  they  delineate  God's  people,  '*  supremely  blessed  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  earthly 

Eleasures,"  this  *'  higher  sense'*  elevates  the  meaning  into  spiritual  pleasures,  "  etem^ 
fe, "  etc.  ;  when  they  predict  **  the  re-establishment  of  their  people  into  a  mighty 
state,  which  should  endure  upon  the  earth  in  imperishable  splendor  as  an  outward 
community,**  then  the  *'  higher  sense*'  duly  applied  makes  this  **a  religious  invisible 
community.**  The  student  wiU  observe  (1)  the  admissions  made  that  the  prophets 
really  predict  these  things  in  the  plain  grammatical  sense,  but  (2)  that  this  must  be 
changed  by*' a  higher  and  spiritual  sense.'*  Alas!  what  absurdities  are  engrafted  on 
God's  Word  by  the  assumed  superior  reason  of  man.  According  to  this  principle, 
the  interpretation,  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  is  left  at  the  mercy  of  this  assumed 
"  higher  sense,**  which  in  one  is  this,  and  in  another  that,  as  fancy,  or  imagination,  or 
alleged  influence  of  the  spirit,  or  some  favorite  opinion  suggests.  In  the  Art.  '*  Bap- 
tists" {Ency.  lielig.  Knowi),  in  the  Introd.,  it  is  asserted  that  the  visible  organized 
Church  is  *  *  the  Kingdom  of  God  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  and  announced  by 
John  the  Baptist  as  at  hand,  Dan.  2  :  44,  Matt.  3  : 2.*'  (What  a  departure  from  John 
Bunyan'8  position.)    Dr.  Mason  {Essays  on  the  Church,  No.  1)  correctly  defines  the 
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Chnrch,  and  then  designates  it  the  Kingdom  of  Gk>d,  and  for  the  snpport  of  sach  an 
aflirmation  quotes  snon  passages  as  Isa.  66  :  12,  Isa.  49  :  23,  Isa.  6  : 3,  5,  and  especially 
'*  He  that  shall  rise  to  reign  over  the  Gentiles."  Schmucker  {Ecang.  Luth.  CaLf  p.  66) 
gives,  in  order  to  transform  the  Choroh  into  a  Kingdom,  Acts  5  :  31.  These  and  other 
writers  do  not  consider  that  their  representations  are  utterly  opposed  by  the  genenl 
analogy  of  Scripture,  as  shown  ;  by  the  epitomes  of  histoiy,  as  given  in  Matt.,  chs.  24 
and  25  (comp.  Mark  and  Luke),  and  2  Thess.,  ch.  2  ;  by  such  statements  as  Matt.  9  :  15, 
Matt.  23  :  39,  Luke  17 :  22,  Luke  21  :  31,  etc.  ;  by  the  numerous  reasons  logically 
united  as  already  given.  The  disposition  is  general  to  take  the  whole  matter  far 
granted,  and  then  to  quote  Scripture  without  the  least  regard  to  its  connection  or  order 
of  fulfilment.  It  is  even  a  sad  fact  that  Apologists  (e.g.  Bow,  *'  Ch.  Evidences/'  Bampion 
Lectures,  1877,  p.  211,  etc.^  taking  for  granted  as  a  fact  that  the  Church  is  the  cove- 
nanted and  predicted  Kingdom,  present  it  as  evidence  why  the  Scriptures  should  be 
received  as  a  Divine  Revelation,  viz.  :  through  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  exhibited  in 
a  matter  of  fact.  Alas !  the  fact  does  not  exist ;  it  is  wholly  imaginary,  as  the  least 
comparison  between  covenant  and  the  Church  abundantly  proves.  Such  statements  are 
misleading  and  injurious  to  the  truth.  A  strong  and  reliable  argument  can  be  built 
upon  the  existence  and  mission  of  the  Church,  without  introducing  material  that 
weakens  the  whole  structure.  A  simple  statement  of  the  design  of  the  Church  and  this 
dispensation  has  far  more  weight  with  infidelity  than  all  the  high-flown  and  exaggerated 
eulogies  so  lavishly  employed ;  for  the  former  is  seen  to  be  actually  in  progress  and 
realized,  while  the  latter  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  eulogizers,  being  opposed 
both  by  Scriptures  and  history. 
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Proposition  105.  The  Lord^s  Prayer  is  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  the  Church  is  not  the  covenanted  Messianic  ITingdom. 

Jesus,  in  teaching  His  disciples  to  pray  for  a  future,  coming 
Kingdom,  undoubtedly  taught  them  to  pray  for  the  sarne  Kingdom 
covenanted,  predicted,  and  which  they  preached.  He  certainly 
desired  them  to  pray  understandinglj,  and,  therefore,  the  views 
entertained  by  them  respecting  the  Kingdom  remaining  uncontra- 
dicted to  the  end  (Acts  1  :  6^,  and  which  must  have  inspired  the 
use  of  the  petition,  are  certainly  correct  (comp.  Props.  37-45,  and 
64-68). 

We  call  the  student's  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  already  quoted  nnmerons 
able  opponents,  who  frankly  admit  that  down  at  least  to  the  ascension  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  folly  entertained  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  expressed  by  ns.  A  multitude  more 
might  be  thus  quoted,  as  evidenced  by  their  enforced  and  fatal  concessions  when 
commenting  e.g.  on  Acts  1:6.  We  refer  to  this  in  order  to  say  :  Is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Jesus  would  give  His  disciples  a  prayer  in  behalf  of  the  Kingdom,  knowing 
as  He  must  what  construction  they  would  place  upon  it,  unless,  if  mistaken  in  their 
apprehension  of  it,  He  would  also  enlighten  them  as  to  its  meaning,  so  that  they  could 
offer  it  up  intelligently  and  with  a  proper  hope  ?  The  fact  that  we  do  know  wiUi  what 
sentiments  these  preachers  of  the  same  Kingdom  prayed  this  prayer — specially  in- 
structed, too,  as  we  are  told,  in  private— goes  far  to  sustain  our  position.  If  candid, 
those  who  oppose  us  will  find  this  prayer,  as  understood  and  used  by  the  disciples,  a 
blow  to  their  excessive  spiritualizing  of  the  promises. 

Obs.  1.  The  petition  **  Thy  Kingdom  come"  (Matt  6  :  10,  Lnke  11  :  2) 
cannot  appropnately  be  prayed  by  one  who  is  already  in  the  Kingdom,  for 
the  sentiment  expressed  looks  to  f atnrity.  The  disciples  to  whom  it  was 
given,  and  evidently  used  it^  had  no  idea  whatever  of  the  modem  notions 
engrafted  on  the  prayer.  They  prayed  it  looking,  as  we  have  in  detail 
proven  (as  many  of  onr  opponents  frankly  admit),  for  a  Kingdom  to  come 
yisibly  in  the  fatare,  ana  this  Kingdom  was  the  Theocratic-Davidic  re- 
stored ander  the  Messiah.  Wo  may  well  ask.  How  coald  the  Divine  Master 
give  them  a  prayer  with  such  a  clause  in,  which,  as  all  the  facts  show,  they 
— if  the  modem  view  is  correct — ^grossly  misunderstood,  without  some  ex- 
planation? Our  line  of  argument  conclusively  proves  that  such  an  expla- 
nation was  unnecessary  (and  hence  was  not  given)  because  they  had  the  true 
idea  of  the  Kingdom,  when  they  prayed  for  the  Theocratic  Kingdom  to 
come.  Jesus,  knowing  the  yiew  of  the  Kingdom  held,  by  giving  this 
petition  in  its  present  form,  indorses  the  disciples'  opinion  as  a  correct 
one.  The  integrity  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  and  His  express  assurance  that 
He  gave  them  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  (Prop.  11),  forbid  any  other 
position. 

There  is  an  exquisite  delicaoy  (which  man  could  not  have  conceived)  in  the  prayer/'  Thy 
(Le.  the  Father's)  Kingdom  come."  The  delicacy  and  propriety  arises  from  Christ's 
position  in  the  performance  of  an  allotted  mission,  and  in  thus  avoiding  the  word  '*  My" 
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(whioh,  as  He  and  the  Father  are  one,  He  might  tmthfnlly  have  employed),  and  in 
expressing  the  TheocratiX!  relationship  that  the  Kingdom  sustains  to  the  Father,  and 
implying  that  the  Kingdom  is  gi^en  (Prop.  83)  by  the  Father,  because  of  the  obedience 
of  Jesus  (Prop.  84).  Again,  foreknowing  His  ultimate  rejection  by  the  nation  and  the 
consequent  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  the  petition  is  purposely  couched  in  language 
indefinite  as  to  the  time  when  it  should  come.  Again,  the  clause  annexed  to  tins 
petition,  '*  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,"  etc.,  is  indicative  of  the  resuU  of  this  Kingdom 
coming,  as  stated  by  the  prophets.  But  we  add  :  The  simple  fact  is  evident  that  God*8 
will  is  not  verified  in  the  Church,  as  her  checkered  history  attests,  and  so  long  as  she 
remains  in  her  mixed  condition,  cannot  be.  The  *'  will  "  of  Grod  respecting  the  euth 
i8  easily  read  if  we  but  direct  the  eye  of  faith  either  to  the  past  or  to  the  future,  as  given 
in  the  Word  ;  in  the  past  it  is  reflected  before  the  fall,  and  in  the  future,  it  shines  forth 
in  the  renewed  earth.  It  is,  therefore,  readily  perceived,  and  any  view  that  fails  to 
grasp  these  two  marks  of  the  **  will "  foils  immeasurably  below  the  reality.  To  make 
it  manifested  now  is  to  cover  it  over  with  the  weakness,  frailties,  passions,  etc.,  of  poor 
humanity,  and  is  to  ignore  the  plainest  statements  in  the  predictions  (e.g.  2  Theas.  2> 
relating  to  the  Church. 

Obs,  2,  The  petition  *'  Thy  Kingdmn  coma,"  is  a  prayer  that  one  distinc^ 
tive  Kingdom  siiould  come,  not  two  or  more  ;  not  that  one  should  be 
within  the  other,  not  tliat  one  should  be  a  prelude  to  the  other.  The  dis- 
ciples only  recognized  in  the  petition  one  Kingdom ;  the  early  Chnrch 
adopted  the  same  belief,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  a  change  of  faith,  seeing 
that  the  covenanted  and  predicted  Messianic  Kingdom,  as  expressed  in  the 
plain  grammatical  sense,  is  the  one  evidently  denoted. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  able  and  eminent  men  pervert  this  prayer  by  making 
out  a  variety  of  Kingdoms  prayed  for,  as  e.g.  one  writer  (Bernard)  has  three  Kingdoms 
petitioned  for,  viz.  :  '*  The  Kingdom  of  Providence,  the  Kingdom  of  Grace,  the  Kingdom 
of  Glory. "  (Comp.  Prop.  3,  and  observe  that  aU  the  meanings  there  noticed  are,  more 
or  less,  incorporated  with  this  prayer.)  Others  have  a  visible  and  an  invisible,  a 
present  and  a  future  Kingdom  in  it.  Some  make  it  *'  piety,*'  or  "  religion,"  or  *'  God's 
reign  in  the  heart,"  or  "  the  spread  of  Christianity,"  or  **  tiie  victorious  development  of 
the  Christian  Church,"  or  **  grace,"  or  "  power,"  or  "  the  gospel,"  etc.  Even  Pre- 
Millenarians,  forgetful  of  the  logical  covenanted  meaning  that  the  phrase  undoubtedly 
possesses,  while  carefully  insisting  that  it  necessarily  includes  the  still  future  Kingdom 
here  on  earth  after  the  Sec.  Advent,  tell  us  (as  e.g.  Alford)  that  it  embraces  *'  the  fulness 
of  the  accomplishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  so  often  spoken  of  in  prophetic  Scriptures, 
and  by  implication  all  that  process  of  events  which  lead  to  that  accomplishment,"  and 
so  another  (Lange)  says  it  means,  ''  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  in  its  spiritual  reality, 
including  both  time  and  eternity."  Hampered  by  a  Church- Kingdom  theory,  the  inter- 
pretation and  application  must  be  such  that  the  prayer  includes  a  petition  for  the 
Church,  bringing  out  a  prayer  for  Lange' s  "  threefold  Kingdom  of  grace,  of  power,  and 
of  glory."  The  absurdity  of  many  of  these  interpretations  appears  if  we  but  substitute 
them  in  the  petition  for  the  word  *'  Kingdom,"  especiaUy  when  contemplating  the 
disciples  as  uttering  them  with  their  Jewi^  views.  Meyer  {Com.  loa)  is  logicaUy  and 
scrip turally  correct  when  he  asserts  that  the  "  Kingdom"  simply  denotes  '*  the  Messianic 
Kingdom."  Dr.  Schaff  (Lange's  Com.  loci,  Amer.  ed.)  objects  to  Meyer's  rejecting  all 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  meanings  attached  to  the  petition,  saying  that  he  **  forgets 
that  the  one  for  which  he  contends  exclusively,  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  does  in  faot 
include  or  imply  them  all."  But  this  reply  to  Meyer  is  suggested  by  the  idea  that  the 
Church  in  some  way  must  be  included  or  implied,  which  view  was  certainly  not  enter- 
tained by  the  disciples  and  the  early  Church.  Meyer's  position  is  the  correct  one, 
historically  and  scripturally,  and  this  opinion  is  steadily  gaining  ground  with  students. 
Nast  ( Com.  loci)  says  that  the  view  that  this  Kingdom  *'  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the 
Church  of  God  before  the  second  visible  Coming  of  Christ,"  *'  is  held  by  many  Evan- 
gelical divines  of  Germany  at  the  present  time,  and  has  gained  of  late  also  the  assent  of 
some  of  the  most  learned  theologians  of  England  and  America."  (He  adds  :  "  Tet  the 
Pre-Mill.  theory  has  not  yet  been  fully  met,  and  is  certainly  entitled  to  far  more  atten- 
tion and  examination  than  it  generally  receives.")  Yet  Dr.  Schaff  is  correct  in  so  Car, 
that  when  we  pray  for  the  Kingdom  to  come,  the  petition  includes  the  preparative  work  of 
the  Church  that  it  may  be  hastened,  but  this  preparatory  stage  is  not  the  Kingdom  itself. 
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Ols.  3.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  critics  (like  Lightfoot^ 
Schoetgeny  Qregory,  etc.)^  indorsed  by  varions  commentators,  assert  that 
Jesus  collected  this  prayer  out  of  Jewish  Eschatologies,  and  prove  the  as- 
sertion by  giving  every  sentiment  expressed  in  full  as  drawn  from  them. 
If  this  be  allowea,  and  Jesus  did  this  purposely,  it  is  only  another  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  our  interpretation  and  application,  seeing  that  Jesus 
thus,  in  the  highest  possible  manner,  indorses  the  Jewish  views  (comp. 
P;rops.  40,  44,  47,  20,  21,  etc.)  of  the  Kingdom  by  taking  their  own  ex- 
pressions,  and  framing  them  into  a  petition  to  heaven.  Every  Jew  who 
employed  it  would,  of  course,  use  it  in  the  sense  indicated,  and  it  is  a 
mere  begging  of  the  question  to  declare  that  Jesus  placed  one  sense  on  it 
and  the  Jews  quite  another ;  for  if  this  were  true,  which  it  is  not,  it 
would  invalidate  the  integrity  of  the  Teacher,  making  Him  to  conceal  the 
truth  andf  leave  His  hearers  under  a  wrong  impression  and  in  error. 

We  refer,  as  iUustratiye  of  the  Observation,  to  what  Barnes,  Oom.  Matt,,  p.  83,  foot- 
note, says  of  the  nsage  or  language  of  the  Jews,  and  which  **  were  doubtless  familiar  in 
the  time  of  Christ."  Thus,  he  says,  that  tiie  Babbins  declared,  *'  That  prayer  in  which 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  Kingdom  qf  heaven  is  not  h  prayer." 

Obs.  4.  The  quite  early  Church  entertained  our  view  of  this  petition,  as 
is  apparent  from  the  Eschatolo^y  affirmed  by  them,  seeing  that  they  looked 
for  the  speedv  Advent,  etc.  Tne  modern  engrafted  views  were  foreign  to 
their  simple  laith.  The  extracts  that  we  have  already  given  from  them,  ex- 
hibiting their  belief  in  the  covenanted  Kingdom,  forbids  any  other 
view,  and  so  imbedded  was  this  in  the  Church  that  even  Auspstine  (Cum- 
ming,  Lecfs.  on  Romanism,  p.  207)  could  not  transmute  this  Kingdom  into 
'*  the  Kingdom  of  Qrace"  (as  was  done  by  Ambrose  and  others),  but  held 
that  it  meant  ^^  the  Kingdom  of  glory.'' 

Tertnllian  (De  OroHon/ij  makes  this  prayer  to  be  one  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom 
at  the  Advent  still  fntnre,  and  thus  urges  this  petition  to  be  used  :  "  Wherefore,  if  the 
appearing  of  Gk>d's  Kingdom  belong  to  the  wiJl  of  God  and  to  our  earnest  expectation, 
how  can  some  pray  for  a  lengthening  out  of  the  age,  when  tiie  Kingdom  of  (}od,  for 
which  we  pray  that  it  may  come,  tends  to  the  consummation  of  the  age  ?  We  wish  to 
reign  earlier,  and  not  to  aeroe  longer.  Even  if  it  were  not  prescribed  in  the  prayer,  about 
praying  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom,  we  should,  of  our  own  accord,  offer  that  peti- 
tion^ hastening  to  the  fruition  of  our  hope.  .  .  .  Tea,  Lord,  Id  Thy  Kingdom  come 
with  the  utmost  speed  !  The  wish  of  Christians,  the  confusion  of  the  heathen,  the  joy  of 
angsls,  for  which  we  struggle  ;  yea,  more,  for  which  we  pray.'*  Cyprian  and  others 
refer  the  petition  to  the  Kingdom  still  future,  Cyprian  e.g.  saying  :  **  That  we  who  first 
are  His  subjects  in  the  world  may  hereafter  reign  with  Christ,  when  He  reigns/'  The 
early  Church  linking,  as  Paul  does,  "  the  appearing  and  Kingdom*'  together,  virtually 
made  this  petition  a  prayer  for  the  Sec.  Advent  of  Jesus,  and  the  petition  of  Rev. 
22  :  20  one  including  the  Kingdom.  In  unity  with  this  early  view  of  the  petition  the 
student  wiU  find  many  utterances  since  the  Beformation,  e.g.  Luther's  (Meurer*s  **  Life 
of,**  p.  33),  Bish.  Latimer  (Investigalor,  vol.  1,  p.  170),  Archb.  Cranmer  (Brooks's  Essays, 
p.  12),  Bish.  Newton  {Diss,  on  Proph.,  p.  587),  Baxter  (  Works,  voL  2,  p.  556),  Increase 
Mather  {Discourse  on  FHith),  Spaulding  {Lectures,  p.  123),  and  hundreds  of  others  for 
every  Pre-Millenarian  writer  strenously  holds  that,  if  it  does  embrace  more  in  its 
meaning,  its  main,  great  reference  is  to  this  Kingdom  on  earth  after  the  Sec.  Advent.*' 

Obs.  5.  The  petition  **  77iy  Kitigdom  come*^  asBumoB,  by  its  allusion  to 
futurity,  that  the  Kingdom  did  not  then  exist.  This  forms  corroborative 
proof  of  the  position  taken  by  us  in  preyious  Propositions,  over  against  the 
utterances  that  it  was  present  when  Christ  gave  tne  prayer. 
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Wd  hare  already  presenied  nnmeroxiB  testimonies  respecting  the  assertion  that  the 
Eixu;dom  was  already  actually  in  ezistenoe.  Others,  as  illnstratiye,  may  be  added. 
Prof  Lommis  (The  Kingdom  and  the  Church)  quotes  Dr.  Warren,  Pres.  of  Boston  Uni- 
yersity,  as  saying  :  ^  The  Ohristian  Chnroh  is  the  Kingdom  of  €k>d  on  earth  viewed  in 
its  objective  or  institutional  form.  God's  Kingdom  among  men  is  as  old  as  human 
history."  Beecher  (Christian  Union,  Dec.  29th,  1875)  defines  the  Kingdom  to  be  "  a  state 
of  mind,*'  or  '^  a  Kingdom  of  character,  and  not  a  Kingdom  of  place  or  of  oiganization," 
or  **  the  development  of  human  nature  into  spiritual  manhood,"  and  being  thus  aUied 
to  piety  or  religious  growth,  it  is  something  that  has  alwajrs  existed.    Hence,  when  we 

Srsy  "  "niy  Kingdom  come,"  we  only  pray  for  spiritual  things,  spiritual  growth,  etc  If 
esus  really  intended  such  a  meaning  to  be  foisted  on  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom,  He  cer- 
tainly used  the  most  extraordinary  language  by  which  to  convey  it,  owing  to  the  pre- 
ciBe,  definite  meaning  attributed  to  it  by  the  Jews  and  disciples. 

Obs,  6.  The  expression  "  Thy  Kingdom  conie''  expresses  faith  in  the 
realization  of  the  covenant,  and  the  predictions  based  upon  it.  What 
Kingdom  is  the  proper  subject  of  prayer,  if  not  the  TIieocratiC'Davidict 
Faitn,  in  its  usage,  is  manifested  that  God's  oath  to  David  will  be  re- 
spected, that  it  is  His  determinate  purpose  to  have  it  restored,  and  that 
Ood  will  institute  the  means  and  arrangements  for  its  recovery.  The 
Theocracy  is,  as  we  have  proven,  God's  own  Kingdom ;  He  being  tbe  Buler 
in  it,  gives  force  to  the  "  Thy.*' 

John  Buskin,  in  The  Lords  Prayer  and  The  Church  (Gontemp.  BevietB,  repub.  in  The 
Library  Mag.,  Jan.,  1880),  observes  :  "I  believe  very  few,  even  of  the  most  earnest, 
using  that  petition  (viz.  :  Thy  Kingdom  come),  realize  that  it  is  the  FhUher's — not  the  Son's-- 
Kingdom,  that  they  pray  may  come,  although  the  whole  prayer  is  fundamental  on  that 
fact :  *  For  Thine  is  tne  Kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory.'  And  I  fancy  that  the  mind 
of  the  most  faithful  Christians  is  quite  led  astray  from  its  proper  hope,  by  dwelling  on 
the  reign — or  the  Coming  again— of  Christ ;  which,  indeed,  they  are  to  look  for  and  watch 
for,  bui  not  (o  pray  for.  Their  prayer  is  to  be  for  the  greater  Kingdom  to  which  He, 
risen  and  having  aU  His  enemies  under  His  feet,  is  to  surrender  His,  *  that  Grod  may  be 
AU  in  AIL*  '*  Here  are  quite  a  number  of  mistakes,  resulting  from  a  total  misappreh^i- 
sion  of  the  covenanted  Kingdom.  1.  The  Divine  Sovereignty  is  not  the  Kingdom, 
Props.  79  and  80.  2.  The  Kingdom  is  both  the  Father's  and  the  Son's ;  being  The- 
ocratic, Jesus  is  the  representative  of  God,  e.g.  Prop.  200.  3.  Admitting  the  doxology 
(comp.  Lange's  Com.  Ux^  New  Yenion  of  New  Test,  Variorum  of  New.  Test.),  the 
''  Thine"  refers  to  this  Kingdom  being  given  to  David's  Son  rProp.  81),  and  that  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  sustains  it.  4.  The  oneness  of  the  Fatner  and  Son  cannot  be 
thus  ignored.  6.  The  perpetuity  of  Messiah's  Kingdom  is  thus  flatly  denied  (comp. 
Prop.  159).  6.  The  ignoring  and  denial  of  prayer  for  the  coming  and  reign  of  Jesus,  in 
the  light,  e.g.  of  Bev.  22  :  20,  Tit.  2  :  13,  1  Pet.  4  :  7,  etc.,  is  surprising.  « 

Obs.  7.  "  Thy  Kingdom  come*'  embraces  the  idea  of  a  conspicuous,  yisi- 
ble,  external  coming,  so  that  every  one  would  be  cognizant  of  its  coming. 
The  adoption  of  the  Jewish  language  itself,  which  included  this,  is  evi- 
dence sumcient  to  inculcate  it  But  aside  from  the  reasons  already  as- 
signed, and  others  that  will  appear  under  appropriate  headings,  it  ampl^ 
subserves  our  present  purpose  to  say,  that  the  Jewish  view  (which  is  emi- 
nentlv  Scriptural),  that  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  the  Supernatural 
would  be  manifested  (as  e.g.  in  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous)  with  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  alone  enforces  this  idea. 

The  establishment  of  the  Church  did  not  introduce  the  supernatural  results  <^xii^ 
fidently  anticipated  in  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  the  removal  of  evil,  etc,  but, 
while  preparatory  in  its  nature  and  imparting  inestimable  blessings,  it  left  the  righteous 
stiU  under  the  curse,  oppressed,  burdened,  chastened,  etc.  The  visible  oonsequenoes,  as 
delineated  by  the  prophets  to  be  ^  immediate  issue  of  the  restored  Theocraoy,  w^e  all 
lacking.    Hence  no  coming  of  a  Kingdom  was  witnessed  as  covenanted  and  predicted. 
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for  instead  of  a  visible  organized  Theocracy,  nniting  Church  and  state,  aU-powerfnl  and 
all-conqaering,  the  Church  exhibited  an  organization  persecuted  by  the  state,  sustained 
by  the  Dlood  of  martyrdom,  stru^ling  and  fighting  to  maintain  an  existence  against 
encroachments  from  within  and  without.  If  we  are  to  foUow  the  teaching  uf  the  Word, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  Jewish  view,  held  by  the  disciples,  is  the  correct  one,  viz.  : 
that  80  marked  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  reintroduction  of  this 
coming  Kingdom  under  the  Messiah  that  no  one  can  possibly  mistake  its  time  of  com- 
mencement. Now,  over  against  this,  observe,  as  we  have  largely  quoted,  the  conflicting 
views  of  our  opponents,  who  select  various  beginnings,  several  of  them  united,  etc.    We 

give  another  iUustration  :  ''  An  Inquirer,*'  in  the  Ch.  Union,  Jan.  16th,  1878,  makes  the 
hristian  Church  to  be  organized  at  the  time  of  the  Translation.  The  Editor  (evi- 
dently reckling  how  eminent  men  fixed  the  same  at  the  birth  of  Jesus,  His  baptism,  the 
confession  of  Peter,  His  public  entry,  His  death.  His  resurrection.  His  ascension,  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem),  in  reply,  says  :  '*  It  seems  to  us  to 
be  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  its  beginning  as  it  is  to  fix  the  hour  when  the  oak  tree 
first  begins." 

Obs.  8.  Prophecy,  if  the  Church  is  the  Kingdom  prayed  for,  should,  b^ 
way  of  enconragementy  and  in  answer  to  faith,  show  that  the  prayer  is 
realized  in  its  delineation  of  events.  But  the  reyerse  of  this  is  true,  as 
e.g.  seen  in  Dan.  2  and  7.  Aaberlen  {The  Proph.  Daniel)  remarked  the 
absence  of  any  portraiture  of  the  Church  j[and  its  sham  imitation  of  a 
Theocracy  when  Church  and  State  were  united  under  Constantine)  when 
God  unfolds  the  history  of  the  Fourth  Monarchy,  the  Boman  world-power 
excepting  only  as  it  suffers  under  the  persecution  of  earthly  Kingdoms. 
[The  same  absence  is  noticeable  in  the  epitomes  of  Matt.  24,  Mark  13, 
Luke  21,  2  Thess.  2.)  Now  if  our  opponents  are  correct  with  their 
theory,  it  seems  reasonable  that  when  an  Empire  is  leavened  and  trans- 
formed into  a  nominal  Christian  ]power  by  the  Church,  such  a  change 
ought  to  be  recognized,  if  it  is  a  legitimate  answer  to  sach  a  petition.  On 
the  contrary,  down  to  the  end  '*  the  beast"  remains  ''  a  beast. ^^ 

'  Auberlen,  thoroughly  Chiliastic  as  he  is,  and  able  in  his  prophetical  studies,  em- 
barrassed by  an  existing,  inyisible  Church-Kingdom,  explains  the  omission  by  saying, 
tiiat  as  the  prophet  only  describes  **  the  course  of  the  loorfet-powers,  hence  the  King- 
dom of  God  enters  the  horizon  at  that  point  where  it  begins  to  be  a  real  and  external 
power  of  the  world— that  is,  at  the  Second  Advent  of  Ghnst."  This  explanation,  while 
unsatisfactory  to  those  who  hold  the  visible  Church  to  be  a  Kingdom,  is  equally  so  on 
any  hypothesis  that  it  is  a  Kingdom,  seeing  that  the  distinctive  characteristics  belong- 
ing to  a  Kingdom  are  only  manifested  at  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  when  the  fourth 
beast  and  his  brood  are  to  be  destroyed.  The  existence  of  such  a  Kingdom  must  first 
be  proven,  before  its  omission  is  thus  accounted  for  in  a  prophecy.  The  omission 
itself,  as  conceded,  decidedly  favors  our  view.  We  insist  that  (as  Frop.  35)  the  prophets 
and  covenants  describe  only  one  Kingdom  ;  they  know  absolutely  nothing  of  those 
additional  assigned  by  human  reason,  prejudice,  and  ambition. 

Obs.  9.  This  petition  must  be,  if  Scripture  is  to  give  in  its  whole  testi- 
mony, viewed  in  the  light  of  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom  (comp. 
Props.  58,  66,  67,  etc.).  The  simple  fact  that  the  Kingdom  believed  in  by 
the  disciples,  and  for  which  they  prayed  when  using  this  phrase  (and  for 
which  Jesus  gave  it  to  them),  was  postponed  to  the  Second  Advent,  for- 
bids our  incorporating  with  or  substituting  for  it  anv  other  Kingdom, 
alleged  to  be  visible  or  invisible.  If  we  do  this,  we  take  an  unwarranted 
liberty  with  the  same. 

In  addition  to  our  reasons  previously  assigned  in  detail  for  the  postponement  of  the 
Kingdom,  the  attention  of  the  advanced  student  is  directed  to  an  exceecfingly  interesting 
Scripture,  which,  if  we  are  to  take  the  general  analogy,  teaches  the  postponement,  and 
shows  us  how  to  understand  this  petition.    We  refer  to  Dan.  9  :  26,  to  the  clause  *'  shaU 
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Messiah  be  cut  off,  bat  not  for  Himsell"  It  is. admitted  by  able  commentatoTB  that  the 
rendering  *'  bat  not  for  Himself  "  was  adopted  (so  Barnes,  etc.)"  from  the  common  viev 
of  the  atonement— that  the  Messiah  did  not  die  for  Himself,  bat  that  His  life  was  given 
as  a  ransom  for  others."  Barnes,  however,  asserts  that  the  marginal  reading  is  the 
correct  rendering  :  **  And  shall  have  nothing.*'  So  Hengstenberg  insists  apon  translat- 
ing, **  and  is  not  to  him,"  i.e.  **  there  was  nothing  to  him,"  that  is,  the  anthority, 
dominion  over  the  covenanted  people  woold  cease.  TregeUes'  rendering  is,  "  and 
there  shall  be  nothing  to  Him,"  i.e.  no  Kingdom.  He  says  (On  Dan.,  p.  102)  that  the 
common  application  to  Christ's  sacrifice  mast  be  rejected  as  "  placing  a  most  trae  and 
important  doctrine  apon  an  insafficient  basis,  '*  and  adds  :  **  I  believe  that  the  words 
simply  imply  *  and  there  shall  be  nothing  for  Him  ;  *  He  will  be  rejected,  and  His  earthly 
Kingdom  will  be  a  thing  on  which  He  will  not  enter."  Now  this  position  is  amply 
sastained  by  the  facts  in  the  history  and  the  declarations  of  Jesas,  viz.  :  that  when  thus 
cat  o£f,  rejected  and  cracified.  He  did  not  establish  a  Kingdom,  bat  it  was  postponed  to 
the  Second  Advent,  when,  according  to  promise.  He  will  come  again  and  erect  it.  This 
reference  to  not  having,  as  Messiah^  a  Kingdom  by  the  expressive  '*  nothing"  (comp. 
Barnes,  Lange,  etc.),  shoald  certainly  prevent  as  from  attribating  to  Him,  in  this 
direction,  something  of  a  Messianic  Kingdom.  The  unity  of  the  Word  forbids  it,  for  as 
e.g.  in  the  parable  of  the  nobleman,  the  Kingdom  is  distant  and  the  position  of  the 
servants  in  this  dispensation  is  assigned.  Even  the  admissions  of  oar  opponents 
strengthen  oar  position,  as  e.g.  Dr.  Brown  {ChrisCs  Sec  Gonnngt  ch.  3),  qaoting  Dr. 
Urwick,  and  conceding  that  Lake  19  :  11-27,  Matt.  25  :  19,  Bho¥r8  that  the  Kingdom  to 
be  set  ap  was  to  be  long  delayed. 

Obs,  10.  Eminent  divines  take  this  petition,  and  in  dedication  and  mis- 
sionary sermons,  employ  it  to  denote  the  present  existing  Church,  and 
vigorously  and  eloquently  exhort  their  hearers  or  readers  to  help,  by  spe- 
cial labor  and  efforts,  to  make  the  Kingdom  come.  That  which  is  the 
special  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (Prop.  129,  etc.),  under  the  Divine  bestow- 
ment  of  the  Father  (Prop.  83),  men,  by  a  perversion  and  misapprehension, 
undertake  to  perform  themselves  (Prop.  175). 

This  widespread  notion  is  foand  in  thoasands  of  pablished  works  and  appeals.  Simply 
to  illostrate  :  The  official  oath  reqaired  of  ministers  in  Prassia,  established  in  1815  and 
renewed  in  1835,  was  one  in  which  they  swear  that  they  will  * '  extend  in  my  congrega- 
tion the  Kingdom  of  God  and  of  my  Lord  and  Master  Jesas  Christ. "  They  may  hare 
sacceeded,  by  God's  grace,  in  arging  piety,  spiritaal  growth,  etc.,  apon  some,  bat  as  to 
a  Kingdom,  judging  from  the  history  of  the  Charch  in  Prassia  and  the  bitter  straggles 
since  then,  no  trace  of  one  can  be  foand.  Waldegrave  {New  Test.  MiUenarianism,  Sec.  S) 
assames  the  Charch  to  be  the  veritable  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  referring  to  the  nsoal 
passages  addaced  in  its  behalf  (which  we  shEdl  notice),  declares  very  emphatically,  that, 
whatever  this  Kingdom  is,  oar  Lord  taught  that  it  was  gradaally  and  widely  to  extend 
its  bounds  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  (bat  fails  to  give  one  passage  which  asserts  this 
idea,  he  transforming  **  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom"  into  the  Kingdom  itself),  and  then 
triumphantly  adds :  **  Is  it  possible  that,  after  all,  Christ  did  not  intend  His  people  to 
recognize  in  that  Kingdom,  when  it  shoald  be  set  up,  the  Tery  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah  ? 
Is  it  possible  that,  after  all,  that  Kingdom  was  not  to  come  for  eighteen  centuries,  at 
least?"  The  only  reply  that  need  now  be  given  is  this  :  Can  Waldegrave  point  out 
the  time  when  the  Church  first  recognized  herself  to  be  the  Messianic  Kingdom  ?  If  so 
easily  recognizable,  why  do  he,  and  others  who  believe  with  him,  make  so  many  differed 
Kingdoms,  and  differ  so  materially  as  to  the  beginnings  ?  Why  did  the  early  Charch 
employ  this  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  without  the  least  idea  of  the  Messianio  King- 
dom having  come,  and  why  do  they  locate  it  at  the  Sec.  Coming  of  Jesas  ?  What  are 
we  to  do  with  the  Scriptures  that  expressly  teach  a  postponement  ?  Such  questions  can 
be  multiplied,  all  of  which  he,  however,  completely  ignores,  complacently  satisfied  with 
the  merest  inferences  drawn  from  Christ's  present  exaltation,  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  etc 
Such  affirmations  like  these  are  abundantly  supported  by  assertions,  but  direct  Scriptoral 
proof  is  lacking  in  every  one  of  them. 

^^  Obs.    11.  "Thy  Kingdom  come"   is    the    prayer    of    those  who   are 
heirs,''  for  they  have  a7i  interest  in  it.     It  is  the  prayer  of  those  who  are 
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called/'  and  the  usage  of  this  petition  indicates  an  appreciation  of  their 
'^  high  calling."  It  is  a  prayer  designed  to  stimulate  faith  and  hope^  to 
wean  from  the  world,  to  qualify  us  for  a  future  *'  abundant  entrance." 
It  is  a  prayer  which  honors  the  Father  who  bestows  it,  honors  the  Christ 
who  receives  its  glory,  and  honors  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  wonder-working 
power  will  be  exerted  in  its  behalf.  It  is  a  prayer  that  fell  from  the  lips 
and  heart  of  David's  Son,  expressive  of  His  own  desire,  and  it  has  encour- 
aged, consoled,  and  strengthened  the  hearts  and  lives  of  multitudes  of  be- 
lievers. To  appreciate  it  properly,  we  must  study  its  distinctive  meaning, 
denoting  as  it  does  a  well-defined  ("  Thy")  Kingdom,  which  the  Father 
has  promised  most  solemnly  under  oath,  and  which  David*s  Son  receives 
from  the  Ancient  of  Days  at  the  allotted  period  ~a  Kingdom  bringing 
completed  Redemption  and  the  most  precious  blessings. 

We  only  add  :  The  Kingdom  that  we  pray  for  is  not  one  that  shall  fall  terribly 
oppressed  under  the  Antichrist ;  it  is  not  one  whose  members  shed  their  blood  in 
behalf  of  the  tmth,  reaping  the  vengeance  of  earthly  powers,  bat  it  is  a  Kingdom  which 
the  Word,  tmthful  and  consistent,  idways  represents  as  exalting  its  rulers  in  honor  and 
glory,  and  in  extending  peace  and  happiness  to  its  subjects.  To  this  divine  portraiture 
we  cling  ;  for  it  we  long  and  pray.  In  reference  to  the  ardent  praying  and  longing  for 
this  Kingdom,  compare  e.g.  OUhausen,  Cbin.  loci,  Nast,  Com,  locL,  Alford,  etc.  Nast 
remarks  :  **  According  to  Olshausen  the  one  leading  idea  is  the  ardent  longing  after  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  which  constitutes  the  burden  of  all  the  prayers  of  God's  children.'* 
But,  it  may  be  added,  we  should  pray  intelligently  as  the  disciples — to  whom  the  prayer 
was  given  and  who  preached  this  Kingdoms-prayed.  Much  prayer  in  this  direction  is 
confused,  and  mingled  with  human  opinions.  In  sadness,  too,  we  must  say  that 
multitudes,  if  they  really  apprehended  that  the  coming  of  this  Kingdom  is  inseparably 
linked  with  the  Sec.  Advent,  and  that  to  pray  for  the  one  is  really  to  pray  for  the  other, 
would  feel  no  interest  in  the  pra^'er — yea,  would  dread  its  use— although  identified 
with  *'  the  blessed  hope"  and  perfected  redemption.  So  long  as  they  can  apply  it  to 
the  Church,  or  to  the  third  heaven,  or  to  a  very  distant  future,  they  can  employ  it,  but 
to  give  it  the  ancient  Chiliastic  interpretation  and  application,  although  amply  sup- 
ported by  the  analogy  of  the  Word,  is  beyond  their  personal  desires,  for  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  although  it  be  **  unto  salvation,"  is  unwelcome  or  visionary  to 
them. 

Obs.  12.  Pre-Millenarians  are  a  unit  in  the  application  of  this  petition  to 
a  future  Messianic  Kingdom  a/  the  Sec.  Advent.  Some,  indeed,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  being  under  the  influence,  more  or  loss,  of  the  prevailing  views 
respecting  the  Church-Kingdom  theory,  think  that  the  Church  is  also  em- 
braced in  the  petition  (which  we  deem  illogical  and  inferential),  but  such 
an  application  is  expressly  affirmed  to  be  secondary  or  a  lower  sense.  And 
it  must,  moreover,  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  then,  not  one  of  tliese  con- 
tends that  the  Church  is,  in  any  sense,  the  covenanted  and  predicted  Mes- 
sianic Kingdom.  They  unite  in  regarding  it  as  8\mp]j  preparatory  to  the 
Kingdom  of  covenant  and  of  Dan.  2,  7,  etc.,  which  is  to  be  manifested 
at  the  Second  Coming  of  Jesus.  Therefore  all  Pre-Millenarians  unite  in 
regarding  the  petition  as  embracing  that  still  future  Kingdom. 

We  thus  again  call  attention  to  this  uniformity  of  belief,  as  some  of  our  opponents 
have  called  it  into  question,  as  if  we  prayed,  longed,  and  hoped  for  different  Kingdoms 
at  different  times.  Thus  e.g.  Dr.  Brown  (Christ's  Sec.  Ooming,  ch.  7)  professes  himself 
to  have  gotten  *'  entangled  and  nearly  despairing,"  at  the  variance  and  confusion  of  Pre- 
Millenanans  respecting  *'  the  period  and  the  nature"  of  Christ's  Kingdom.  This  is  hardly 
complimentary  to  himself,  seeing  that  they  are  easily  classified :  (1)  Those  who  make 
the  Church  simply  preparatory,  and  have  the  Theocratic  Kingdom  restored  at  the  Sec. 
Advent.  (2)  Those  who  make  the  Church  an  initiatory  Kingdom,  but  locate  the  proper 
covenanted,  outward  Kingdom  at  the  Sec.  Advent.    (3)  Both  of  these  locate  the  cove* 
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nanted  and  predicted  Mesaianio  Kingdom  at  the  Seo.  Coming  of  Jesos—aome  ootreetly 
extending  it  beyond  the  one  thousand  years,  others  limiting  it  to  the  Mill,  period. 
(4)  As  to  details,  a  diversity  exists,  as  is  natural  on  such  a  subject  (mainly  arising  from 
interpreters  being  still  influenced  by  some  of  Dr.  Brovm*s  principles),  but  the  points  of 
union  are  clear  and  distinctive  :  (a)  the  covenanted  Kingdom  is  at  the  8eo.  Advent ;  {b) 
this  Kingdom  is  Theocratic  in  its  nature  ;  (c)  this  Kingdom  is  visibly  under  the  mlership 
of  Jesus  and  the  saints  (some  making  the  visibility  of  the  rnlers  constant,  others  occa- 
sional) ;  (d)  the  Church  is  only  provisional ;  (e)  this  Kingdom  introduces  the  promised 
blessings,  restitution,  etc.  Dr.  Brown  increases  the  supposed  diversity  by  quoting 
persons  who  are  strictly  Pre-MUlenarian,  agreeing  with  us  only  in  a  few  points.  Now 
one  should  suppose  that  Dr.  Brown's  side  must  have  perfect  unanimity,  seeing  that  he 
employs  such  a  course  of  reasoning  against  us,  which,  it  it  proves  anything,  only  shows 
that  men,  on  important  subjects,  make  mistakes.  Instead  of  going  to  uie  numerous 
meanings,  beginnings,  etc.,  given  to  the  Kingdom  by  others  of  our  opponents  (with 
whom  Dr.  Brown  agrees),  we  will  but  brieflv  refer  to  Dr.  Brown's  own  statements  re- 
specting the  Kingdom  to  exhibit  ike  tDonderfm  unUy  of  doctrine  that  his  system  presents, 
and  this  is  the  more  satisfactozy  since  it  comes  from  the  alleged  champion  against  us, 
and  forms,  ttom  hia  own  writings,  a  strong  answer  to  his  chaige  of  variance  and  con- 
fusion. On  p.  106  of  *'  Christ's  Sec.  Coming'*  he  quotes  the  oommiBsion  (Matt.  S0  : 
18-20)  which  is  designed  "  to  establish  His  (Christ's)  Kingdom  upon  earth  ;"  on  p.  130 
he  maintains  that  Christ's  Kingdom  was  *'  in  being  before  His  ascension,"  but,  on  p. 
136,  was  **  formally  recognized  "  and  newly  commenced  at  His  ascension  (for  p.  1^,  etc., 
he  asserts  that  Jesus  is  on  David's  throne  in  the  third  heaven,  and  p.  136,  this  is  '*  a 
Kingdom  of  salvation  or  grace,"  preached  by  the  apostles,  and  denotea  by  **  Bepent  ye, 
for  Sie  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand").  In  his  Ck>m.  on  Matt.  4  :  17,  he  informs  us, 
*'  Our  Lord  sometimes  speaks  of  the  new  Kingdom  as  already  come — in  His  person  and 
ministry  ;  but  the  economy  of  it  was  only '  at  hand,'  until  the  blood  of  the  cross  was 
shed  and  the  spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  opened  the  fountain  for  sin  and  for  un. 
cleanness  to  the  world  at  large."  Com.  Matt,  on  the  petition,  "  Thy  Kingdom  come,** 
he  remarks,  that  this  Kingdom  is  **  a  moral  and  spiritual  Kingdom,  which  Uie  God  of 
grace  is  setting  up  in  this  fallen  world,  whose  sub}ects  consist  of  as  many  as  have  heea 
brought  into  heaity  subjection  to  His  gracious  sceptre,  and  of  which  His  Son  Jesus  is 
the  glorious  Head.  In  its  inward  reality  of  it,  this  Kingdom  has  existed  ever  sinoe  there 
were  men  who  '  walked  with  0od,'  "  etc.  ''When  Messiah  Himself  appeared,  it  was,  as  a 
visible  Kingdom, '  at  hand.*  "  "On  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  a  '  glorious  coming '  of  this 
Kingdom,*'  i.e.  of  this  visible.  Com.  Matt.  21  :  43,  "  the  Kingdom  of  God—Ood's 
visible  Kingdom,  or  Church  upon  earth.**  Com.  Bom.  14 :  17,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
''  Beligion. "  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  that  system  which  he  adopts  as  so  clear  and  self- 
evident,  built,  as  the  student  can  see,  upon  a  total  perversion  of  covenant  language  and 
prediction.  While  guarding  himself  from  many  of  the  absurd  meanings  engrafted  by 
Barnes  and  others,  on  the  Kinffdom,  a  sufficiency  remains  to  show  that  tiie  plain  gram- 
matical sense  of  covenant  and  prophecy  must  be  completely  set  aside  before  sudi  a 
belief  can  be  entertained.  Alas !  how  such  men  of  ability  lead  the  Church  into  blind- 
ness and  unb^ief. 

We  turn  from  such  an  interpretation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  those  given  by 
Pre-MiUenarians  with  thankfulness,  as  evidence  that  the  early  faith  is  expressed  in 
hope.  Bh.  Newton  {Diss,  on  PropK,  p.  587)  observes  :  "In  the  general,  that  there 
shall  be  such  a  happy  period  as  the  Millennium  ;  that  *the  Kingdom  and  dominion,  and 
the  greatness  of  the  Kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people 
of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  *  (Dan.  7  :  27);  that  Christ  shall  have  *  the  heathen  for 
His  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  His  possession  (Ps.  2:8); 
that  *  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea'  (Isa.  11 :  9) ;  *  that  the  fulness  of  the  Ckntiles  shall  come  in,  and  ail  Israel  shall  be 
saved  *  (Bom.  11  :  25  26) ;  in  a  word,  that  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  shall  be  established 
upon  eetith,  is  the  plain  and  express  doctrine  of  Daniel  and  all  the  prophets,  as  well  as 
of  St.  John  ;  and  toe  daily  pray  for  the  accomplishmeni  cf  U^  in  praying  *  7^  Kingdom 
Come:'*  Hon.  Gerard  T.  Noel  {Prospeds  of  the  Churdi  of  Ckrisi,  p.  10)  says  :  "  It  may 
confirm  the  view  here  given  of  the  future  (Pre-Millennial),  to  inquire  into  the  Tuxture  of 
that  felicity  which  our  Lord  Himself  has  taughi  us  in  our  prayers  to  expecL  It  would  be 
natural  to  suppose,  that  in  the  selection  of  blessings  which  He  condescended  to  make 
the  subject  of  our  prayers  to  Ood^  the  consummation  of  His  own  work  cf  mtrcy  would 
find  a  marked  place.  The  finpposition  is  consistent  with  fact  He  has  concentrated  a 
prayer  for  the  completion  of  His  own  work,  in  the  two  remarkable  expressions  :  *  71^ 
Kingdom  come,*  *thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven.'     Can  we  refuse  to  admit  tWitt 
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our  Lord  here  bounds  our  view  to  Vtia  »oene  on  earth  f  In  hearen,  that  is,  in  the  other 
regions  of  the  universe  of  God,  His  will  is  already  done  ;  but  here  we  are  surrounded 
with  a  scene  of  rebellion,  anarchy,  and  sorrow.  Does  He  then  teach  us  to  pray  for  a 
tropnMLUmfrom  this  urupdd  land  to  another  and  distant  orb  ?  He  puts  no  such  request 
within  our  lips  ;  He  directs  ns  to  pray  for  the  establishment  of  His  Kingdom,  and  this 
Kingdom  appears  to  belong  ^duslTely  to  this  material  earth,  '  Thy  wul  be  done  in 
earw,  as  in  heaven.'  Is  not  the  inference  twofold  :  first,  that  the  earth  is  the  theatre  of 
Hia  Etngdom ;  and  secondly,  that  cortformUy  to  His  will  is  the  absolute  enjoyment  of 
heaven  f  and  that  no  loftier  supplication  can  be  associated  with  our  thoughts  tiian 
that  the  hallowed  sceptre  should  be  rmlaced  in  human  hands,  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
mighty  Antitype, '  the  second  Adam,  tne  Lord  from  heaven/"  Buch  testimonies  could  be 
reproduced  tN)m  many  able  and  eminent  Chiliasts,  and  eloquenUy  expressed  (as  e.g.  by 
Bonar,  Seiss,  Bickersteth,  Brooks,  etc.).  In  addition  to  this,  we  might  readily  bring 
forth  a  mass  of  evidence  to  show  that  many  writers  of  ability,  cannot,  and  do  no^ 
limit  this  petition  to  the  church  as  now  constituted,  but  refer  it  to  the  future,  after  the 
Second  Advent.  Thus  e.g.  Baxter  (Sainl*8  JSSveriaaiing  Rest,  p.  438),  in  the  peroration  of 
his  work,  after  expressing  his  most  fervid  desires  for  the  speedv  coming  of  Jesus  and 
the  resurrection  of  beUevers  bursts  forth  :  *  Betom,  O  ijord,  how  long  ?  O  let  Thy 
Kingdom  corns,*  Thy  desolate  *  bride  saith,  Gome ! '  for  Thy  Spirit  within  her  saith. 
Gome  ;  and  teacheth  her  thus  to  'pray  with  groanings,  which  cannot  be  uttered ;  yea, 
*  the  whole  creation  saith.  Gome,  waiting  to  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  cormption 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.' "  We  conclude  with  the  utterance  of 
one  of  the  Beformers.  Arohb.  Granmer  wrote  (so  Burnet's  Hia.  voL  3,  B.  4),  the  Gate- 
chism  drawn  up  by  the  Engli^  FVelates,  and  authorized  by  Edward  VI.  in  1553,  and 
the  following  question  and  answer  will  be  of  interest,  as  indicative  of  the  views  then 
entertained.     <*  Q,  How  is  that  petition.  Thy  Kingdom  come,  to  be  understood  ?" 

Mn«.  We  ask  that  His  Kingdom  may  come,  for  that  as  yet  we  see  not  all  things  subject 
to  Ghrist :  we  see  not  yet  how  the  Stone  is  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  human 
help,  which  breaks  into  pieces  and  reduceth  to  nothing  the  image  described  by  Daniel ; 
or,  how  the  only  rock,  which  is  Ghrist,  doth  possess  and  obtain  the  empire  of  the  whole 
world  given  Him  of  the  Father.  As  yet  Antichrist  is  not  slain  ;  whence  it  is  that  we 
desire  and  pray  that  at  length  it  may  come  to  pass  and  be  fulfilled  ;  and  that  Ghrist 
alone  mav  reign  with  BUs  saints,  according  to  the  divine  promises  ;  and  that  He  may 
live  and  have  dominion  in  the  world,  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  holy  Ck>spel,  and 
not  according  to  the  traditions  and  laws  of  men,  and  the  wills  of  the  tyrants  of  the 
world." 
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Proposition  106.     Our  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  sustained  by 
the  teniptaiu/n  of  Christ. 

The  Church-Kingdom  view  endeavors  to  sustain  itself  by  re- 
ferring to  the  temptation  of  Jesus,  informing  us  that  He  was 
tempted  by  Satan  "  to  adopt  the  woridly  idea  of  Messiah's  King- 
dom," i.e.  to  receive  just  such  a  literal  Kingdom  as  covenant  and 
Spophecy  describe,  but  which  we  are  to  discard,  as  it  is  aU^ged 
esus  did,  as  ^'  sinful,"  and  substitute  a  '^  spiritual  Kingdom." 

Obs.  1.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  sober,  sonud  exegesis,  being 
wrongfully  inferred.  The  Kingdom  offered  to  Jesns,  as  our  opponents  ad- 
mit when  they  explain  Rer.  11  :  15  or  Dan.  7  :  14,  27,  etc.,  is,  taking  their 
own  explanations  (as  we  have  already  seen),  the  very  Kuigdom  and  world- 
dominion  tendered  by  Satan.  And  in  this  consists  the  force  of  the  tempta- 
tion :  the  first  temptation  is  based  on  the  actaal  existence  of  hanger  and 
of  real  power  lodged  in  the  Christ ;  the  second  on  the  protection  promised 
to  servants  of  God  and  God's  ability  to  protect ;  and  so  the  third  is  also 
based  on  facta,  viz.  :  the  promised  Kingship  of  the  Messiah  on  David's 
throne  and  Kingdom,  and  the  conseanent  attainment  of  Supreme  Rulership 
over  the  world.  Each  temptation  depends  upon  the  reality  of  the  thing 
proposed,  and  hence  none  of  the  things  around  which  it  entwines  for  sup- 
port are  to.be  removed,  but  only  the  manner  of  presentation  and  the  design 
mtended  by  the  tempter  are  to  be  controverted.  (For  temptation,  see 
Matt.  4  :  1-11  ;  Luke  4  : 1-13  ;  Mark  1  :  12,  13.) 

Obs.  2.  Hence,  it  is  inconsistent  to  withdraw  that  from  the  temptation, 
which  these  same  writers  in  their  comments  on  Rev.  11  :  15  admit  will 
ultimately  be  realized,  viz.  :  "  a  real  world-dominion.**  The  far-fetched 
and  one-sided  comments  of  some  who  find  in  the  third  temptation  ''  a  nega- 
tion of  all  the  Chiliastic  schemes  of  the  synagogue**  are  refuted  (1)  by  the 
third  temptation,  having  no  point  or  force  ii  it  had  not,  like  the  others, 
been  based  on  the  proinises  of  Ood  in  that  direction,  and  (2)  by  Jesns  not 
denying  that  this  honor  would  indeed  be  His,  but,  as  in  other  cases,  em- 
phatically objecting  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  obtained. 

TThlman  {Thi^  SirUes/mess  of  Jesus)  has  well  observed  that  Jesns  was  tempted  hoik  as 
man  and  as  the  Messiah.  Two  of  the  temptations  appeal  to  Jesus  ''if  He  be  the  Son  of 
Ck>d,"  bat  one  significantly  omits  this  phrase,  thus  tacitly  assuming  the  covenanted  tfes- 
siahship  to  David's  Son—"  the  Son  of  man."  A  friend,  Rev.  Bowe,  suggests  tJ^t  as 
there  is  a  declaration  of  **  being  forty  days  tempted  of  the  devil,"  we  may  have,  in  the 
narrative,  only  the  more  salient  or  significant  temptations  selected  and  reproduced. 

Obs.  3.  So  unguardedly  do  able  mdn  express  themselves  on  this  subject 
that  we  fiuil  Neander  {Life  of  Christy  ch.  2  s.  27)  declaring,  *'  He  re- 
garded the  establishment  of  a  worldly  Kingdom  as  inseparable  from  the 
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worship  of  the  devil ;"  and  argues  from  this  that  Christ's  yielding  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a  Kingdom  would  have  been  '^sinful."  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  mamier  suggested  by  the  devil  would  have  been  sinful,  and 
to  this  Christ  properly  objected,  but  Neander  travels  beyond  the  record  and 
confounds  things  that  are  different  when  he  asserts  that  the  possession  of 
*'  all  the  Kingdoms  of  this  world  '*  would  have  been  in  itself  sinful.  If 
this  is  necessarily  sinful,  then  the  promises  which  bespeak  this  very  thing 
are  sinful ;  then  the  Kingdom  under  the  Theocracv  uniting  State  and 
Church,  then  the  literal  language  of  the  prophecies  which  describe  it,  then 
the  visible  outward  world-dominion  embracing  in  its  rule  all  earthly  King- 
doms, as  Neander  advocates  in  his  Ch.  His.,  etc. — ^all  these  too  are  sinful. 
It  is  true,  that  under  the  Messiah's  reign  such  earthly  Kingdoms  would 
undergo  a  change  to  fit  them  for  that  delightful  union  of  Theocratic  union 
of  Church  and  State^  but  the  very  tender  of  the  devil  is  such  that  nothing 
is  reserved  of  them,  but  given  for  any  purpose  or  transformation  that  might, 
suit  the  Saviour.  Therefore  we  Qrmly  and  consistently  abide  by  the  record 
which  teaches  that  Christ  refected  the  worship  of  Satan  by  which  the  tender 
was  bound,  and  not  that  He  refused  because  He  would  not  have  ''  a  world- 
dominion"  here  on  the  earth.  Besides  this,  as  we  have  seen,  Prop.  83-9, 
the  Kingdom  is  given  to  the  Son  by  the  Father,  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
offer  of  Satan  would  have  been  a  direct  insult  to  the  Father. 

Oat  of  a  maltitnde  of  assertions  that  Satan  presented  the  Jewish  and  coTe- 
nanted  idea  of  the  Messiahship,  which  tempted  Jesus,  and  which  He  rejected  owing  to 
its  "falseness  and  carnality,"  we  give  the  following  illustrations  :  Shenkel  (Hurst's  Life 
and  Lit,  p.  122)  says  :  **  He  was  tempted  to  believe  that  the  Messianic  Kingdom  was 
merely  to  take  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Test,  in  iheir  literal  signification.  The  Jews 
were  full  of  the  Old  Test.  Messianic  idea,  and  Christ  was  inwardly  tempted  to  accord 
with  it.  His  whole  triumph  over  these  inward  stirrings  was  His  great  preparatory 
work  for  the  accomplishment  of  His  design.*'  Alas !  what  a  Saviour  this  presents  I 
Woolsey  ( The  Rdig.  of  the  Present  and  of  the  FUture,  p.  35,  remarks  of  the  temptation  :  **  It 
was  an  endeavor  to  divert  Jesus  from  the  aim  of  setting  up  a  spiritual  Kingdom,  and  to 
induce  Him  to  establish  such  an  one  as  His  countrymen  were  wishing  for  and  expect- 
ing." (Why,  then,  e.g.  leave  the  preachers  of  the  Kingdom— if  thus  spiritual — in 
ignorance  down  to  His  ascension.  Acts  1:6?)  Woolsey  (p.  29,  eto.)  correctly  lays  stress 
on  the  point  that  the  temptation  was  specially  intended  "  for  Jesus  in  His  official 
station  as  the  Messiah/'  but  he  utterly  misapprehends  the  meaning  of  Messiahship 
when  he  says  that  it  was  designed  to  tost  Him  *'  whether  He  would  remain  true  to  the 
spiriival  idea  of  the  Messiah."  The  temptation  is  accounted  for  from  Woolsey' s  stand- 
point, viz.  :  that  the  official  title  and  office  is  wholly  spiritual,  a  position  lohich  carmoi 
be  proven  from  covenant,  prophecy,  or  promise.  Much  is  written  on  this  point  ir- 
relevant, imaginary,  and  derogatory  of  covenant  and  prophecy. 

Obs.  4.  The  temptation  would  have  failed  in  cogency  and  adherence,  if 
such  power  had  not,  in  some  way,  been  the  object  or  design  of  Christ  s 
mission.  It  was  derived  from  tne  covenant  itself,  and  its  allied  predic- 
tions, and  promises  of  supreme  authority  and  acknowledged  Rnlership 
over  the  earth.  It  pertained  to  the  huniajiitv  of  Christy  and  not  merely  to 
His  divine  nature  :  to  the  former  was  tne  rulership  covenanted,  the 
former  was  tempted  and  tried,  and  the  former  came  forth  out  of  the 
temptation  pure  and  sinless,  just  such  a  King  as  the  predicted  Theo- 
cratic Kingdom  restored  needs  in  order  to  secure  the  solidity,  stabil- 
itv,  etc.  connected  with  it  Even  such  writers  as  the  author  of  Ecce 
nofno,  who  endeavor  to  make  the  temptation  of  Jesus  a  mental  oper- 
ation, still  insist  that  the  Saviour  must  have  had  in  view  the  Messianic 
predictions  which  represented  the  Messiah  enthroned  in  Jerusalem  on 
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David's  throne,  swaying  the  world  in  triumph  and  g^orj.  If  the  founda- 
tion of  the  temptation  be  sought  in  the  promises  of  the  Word  of  Qod,  then 
we  find  it  firmly  laid.  Satan  did  not  mistake  in  the  Messiah's  power  of 
making  hread,  of  His  heing  under  the  special  providence  of  the  Almighty, 
and  thus  he  made  no  blunder  concerning  the  authority  to  be  vested  in  Him, 
Satan's  mistake  was  in  not  fully  apprehending  that  this  Kingdom,  owing 
to  the  unrepentant  state  of  Jews  and  for  gracious  purposes  oi  mercy,  was 
to  be  postponed  for  a  definite  period,  and  that  when  the  time  arrived  "it  was 
to  be  given  to  David*s  Son  by  Ood  Himself,  and  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  bo  obtained  by  an  act  of  worship  to  himself.  The  temptation 
does  not  vitiate  the  power  of  creating,  the  Divine  oversight  and  protection 
of  God,  and  the  final  subjection  of  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  world  "  to 
Christ. 

Ab  this  temptation  is  w^usUy  urged  against  ns,  men  foxgetting  that  Jesns,  while 
rejecting  the  manner  of  Satan's  proposals,  did  nd  deny  either  the  miracnlons  power,  the 
tender  of  Divine  protection,  or  the  ultimate  world-dominion  beloi^ing  to  Himself — ^it 
may  be  well  to  add  a  few  words.  Kurtz  {Sae.  His,,  s.  130)  remarks  :  '*  The  three  forms 
of  his  temptation  were  goTemed  by  one  design — to  induce  Him  to  adopt  the  carnal 
Messianic  expectations  of  the  Jews  ;  these  conyerted  the  Kingdom  of  God  into  a  King- 
dom of  the  world."  Neander  (1^0  of  Christ,  ch.  1,  s^  45),  on  the  third  temptation,  says  : 
**  We  consider  it  as  involving  the  two  following  points,  which  must  be  taken  together, 
viz.  :  (1)  the  establishment  of  Messiah's  dominion  as  an  ontward  Kingdom,  with  worldly 
splendors  ;  and  (2^  the  worship  of  Satan  in  connection  with  it,  which,  though  not  fnUy 
expressed,  is  implied  in  the  act  which  he  demands,  and  which  Christ  treats  as  equivalent 
to  worshipping  him."  Such  interpretations  abound,  aU  admitting  that  a  visible  King- 
dom with  the  Messiah  as  King  was  embraced  in  it,  but  aU,  with  few  exceptions,  deelaro 
that  the  temptation  was  based  on  a  mistaken  notion.  They— overloolnng  their  own 
concessions  of  a  future  visible  Kingdom — gfavely  teU  us  that  the  Jews  were  mistaken 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  covenant  and  prophets,  and  that  Satan  also  likewise 
misapprehended  the  Scriptures,  for  no  such  outward  Kingdom  was  designed  for  the 
Messiah.  But  this  is  a  wrong  inference,  founded  on  the  supposition  that  Satan  pro- 
posed something  which  could  not  be  realized,  and  which  dUd  not  appertain  to  the 
Messiah.  In  the  first  temptation  Jesus  does  not  deny  that  He  is  hungry  and  able  to  make 
bread  ;  in  the  second,  He  does  not  deny  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  under  special 
protection  ;  and  in  the  third.  He  does  not  deny  the  Kingdom  or  dominion  which  is  to  be 
given  to  Him,  but  only  rejects  the  mode  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained.  As  observed,  if 
such  a  Kingdom  is  not  covenanted,  predicted,  and  intended,  the  temptation  would  not 
have  any  force.  Therefore,  it  is  mere  assumption  to  say,  that  the  temptation  is  intended 
to  teach  that  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  would  not  be  visibly  establidied  here  on  the  earth, 
and  that  the  invisible  Church  is  to  be  substituted  for  such  a  Kingdom.  The  exact 
reverse  is  the  truth.  Satan's  temptation  embraced  a  condition  that  was  derogatory  to 
God's  honor  ;  it  embraced  a  right  in  bestowal  which  only  belongs  to  God  ;  and  it  over- 
looked the  time  and  manner  when  the  predicted  Theocracy  should  be  restored. 

Obs.  5.  In  this  connection^  the  conjecture  of  JEcce  Homo  is  yery  deroga- 
tory to  the  character  of  Jesus.  The  supposition  that  Christ  was  tempted 
to  employ  force  in  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  and  that  this  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  matter,  is  utterly  unfounded,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
faint  praise  and  professed  laudation  of  Christ,  stabs  vitally.  Is  it  true  that 
the  Messiah  was  so  influenced  by  the  prophecies  that  He  was  Himself 
tempted  to  grasp  the  Kingdom  by  yiolence,  but  milder  thoughts  prevailed  ; 
what,  then,  becomes  of  the  character  attributed  to  Him,  and  which  He  justly 
claimed?  The  theory  is  unworthy  of  Christ,  and  borders  on  the  blas- 
phemous ;  it  destroys  the  clear  conception  of  His  mission  and  removes  His 
oneness  with  the  Father.  The  theory  is  broached  under  the  idea  that,  mis- 
taken in  one  Kingdom,  an  outward  dominion,  as  the  prophets  predict, 
a7iother,  inner  and  spiritual,  is  substituted.     Proposition  after  Proposition^ 
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in  reference  to  preaching,  covenant,  postponement  of  Kingdom,  etc.,  re- 
fates  such  a  notion  so  an  worthy  of  Jesus. 

The  eonjeotures,  that  it  is  mythical,  added  afterward  to  exalt  the  ohaxaoter  of  Jestui ; 
that  He  was  tempted  perhaps  by  one  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  entrap  him ;  that  it  was 
merely  suggested  to  Him,  or  a  dream,  are  not  worthy  of  a  reply,  because  we  see  ample 
reason  for  this  temptation  as  a  test  or  trial  of  One  who  was  to  occupy  the  ooyenanted 
Davidio  tionship  and  the  Second  Adamic  position.  It  vindicated  His  comjdete  fitness  for 
the  Theocratic  glory— being  One  who  was  in  perfect  union  with  the  Father. 

Obs.  6.  The  reality  of  the  world's  possession  by  Satan  is  claimed  by 
him  :  '*  All  this  power  will  I  give  Thee,  and  the  glory*  of  them  ;  for  that 
is  delivered  unto  me  :  and  to  whomsoever  I  will,  I  give  it"  (Luke  4  :  6). 
This  reality  is  abundantly  sustained  by  the  titles  giyen  to  him,  ^Hhe 
Prince  of  this  world,''  ^^  the  god  of  this  age."  He  endeayors  to  assume 
the  lordship  and  dominion  foneited  by  Adam,  and  how  he  succeeds  is  yiy- 
idly  portrayed  in  the  Apocalypse,  etc.,  especially  exhibited  just  before  the 
open  revelation  of  Jesus,  in  the  person  and  confederation  of  the  Antichrist. 
Therefore  it  is  that  Beyelation  represents  Satan  as  bound,  so  that  the 
Soyereignty  of  this  world  is  securely  in  the  hands  of  the  once  tempted 
Jesus. 

Jesus,  to  whom  "all  power  is  given,"  now  leaves  Satan,  **  Prince  of  this  world,"  but 
win,  as  promised,  eventually  **  take  to  Himself  His  great  power  and  reign."  The  reason 
for  this  delay  is  involved  in  the  merciful  provision  made  to  gather  out  a  people  who, 
like  the  Master,  shaU  be  made  perfect  under  temptation  and  trial.  We  refer  to  this 
nnder  several  Propositions. 

Obs.  7.  Ebrard  on  the  temptation  of  Jesus  (Gospel  His.,  p.  207)  re- 
marks :  *^  But  when  Satan  oners  the  whole  world  to  Jesus,  he  reminds 
Him  of  the  power  which  he  exercises  oyer  this  world  of  sinners.  The  prom- 
ise which  he  makes,  if  He  will  but  worship  him,  involves,  therefore,  the 
tacit  threat,  that  he  will  let  loose  the  whole  terrible  force  of  sin  to  resist 
His  progress,  if  this  proskunesis  is  refused.  This  threat  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  possibility  of  ruling  oyer  the  whole  of  this  glorious 
earth  in  carnal  security  and  ease,  were  calculated  to  render  the  choice  so 
difficult,  that  only  one  in  whom  the  fulness  of  absolute  holiness  put  forth 
fresh  energy  from  moment  to  moment,  could  have  been  in  a  condition  to 
resist  the  temptation."  How  soon,  terribly,  and  extendedly  the  powers  of 
sin  were  let  loose,  history,  in  the  {person  of  Jesus  and  the  pro^ss  of  the 
Church,  painfully  attests.  But  this  threat,  tacitly  implied,  culminates  in 
the  final  great  struggle,  when  all  the  forces  of  Satan  are  marshalled 
a^Dst  Jesus  and  His  army,  to  prevent  Him,  if  possible,  from  securing 
this  world-wide  dominion  (comp.  Props.  161,  162,  163). 

Krummacher,  in  a  sermon  (quoted  by  Kast,  Com.  Matt.  4  : 1-11),  remarks  that  Satan 
*  makes  with  his  offer  tiie  covert  insinuation  that,  by  virtue  of  his  dominion  in  heathen- 
dom, he  has  the  power  to  turn  the  whole  world  against  Jesus  if  He  rejects  the  pro- 
posal." Many  writers  dedare  that  this  was  a  falsehood  of  Satan's — ^an  assumption  of 
power  beyond  his  ability.  FnUy  admitting  and  joyfuUy  receiving  the  fact  that  Jesus 
eventually,  because  of  ms  resistance  of  temptation  and  obedience,  becomes  the  victor, 
yet  Satan  is  truthful  also  in  this  claim  of  power  as  frequently  partiaUy  manifested  in  the 
past,  and  ultimately  completely  exhibited  in  the  culminated  Antichrist  with  the  kings 
of  the  earth  and  their  armies,  prostrating  the  Church  in  dire  persecution,  and  arraying 
themselves  against  Jesus  (comp.  Ftops.  enumerated,  and  likewise  164,  165,  115). 
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Press).  ^ 

Commentary  on  St.  Matthew.  (Meyer's.) 

Edited  by  Geo.  R.  Crooks,  D.D.,  Drew  Seminary.     (In 

Fras,) 

Jt^TU  abom  wprto  w0  he  tent,  pat-paid,  en  rtetipt  ^f  pHa-. 
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Ck>mmentary  on  Mark  and  Luke.  (Meyer's.> 

Edited  by  M.  B.  Riddle,  Rochester.     {In  Press.) 

Commentary   on  Galatlans»  Ephesians  and 
Philemon.  (Meyer'a) 

Edited  by  .     {In  Press). 

Ck>mmentary  on  Romans. 

Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     By  F. 

GoDBT,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Neuchatel.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Rev.  A.  Cusin,  M.A.,  Edinburgh.  The  Translation 
Revised  and  Edited,  with  an  lutrodaction  and  Appendix  by  TaJLt- 
BOT  W.  Chambers,  D.D.  i  voL,  8vo,  544  pp.,  cloth,  ^3.00.  Uni- 
form with  Meyer's  Commentary  on  Acis. 

Commentary  on  the  Catholie  Epistles. 

Commentary  on  the  Catholic  Epistles.    By  John  T.  Dem- 

AREST,  D.D.    A  thorough  work.    8vo,  650  pp.,  ^2x30. 

Godet  on  John. 

An  entirely  new  American  Edition,  translated  de  novo^  and 
edited  by  Timothy  Dwight,  LL.D.,  wfll  appear  in  a  few  weeks. 
Those  who  purchased  Godet  on  Luke  and  Romans  need  no  com- 
mendation on  this  work.     I  vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  ^3.00. 

Companion  to  the  Revised  Nevr  Testament. 

Explaining  the  reason  for  the  changes  made  on  the  Au* 
ihorized  Version.  By  Alex.  Roberts,  D.D.,  member  of  the  Ejig- 
lish  Revision  Committee,  with  Supplement  by  a  member  of  the 
American  Committee.  Also,  a  full  Textual  Index.  Auihoriaed Edi- 
tion.   8vo,  117  pp.,  paper,  25  cents;  i6mo,  213  pp.,  oloth,  75  cents. 

Companion  to  the  Revised  Hew  Testament. 

Contributions  to  a  New  Revision  ;  or,  a  Critical  Compan- 
ion to  the  New  Testament.  By  Robert  Young,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
i2mo,  392  pp.,  cloth,  75  cents. 

*^*One-half  of  each  page  is  left  blank  for  notes.  Prominent  words  in 
the  text  are  numbered. 

Compend  of  Baptism. 

The  cream  of  the  literature  on  the  Baptism  Controversy. 

Its  aim  i»,  by  brief  but  exhaustive  exegesis,  to  elucidate  and  establish 
the  fact  clearly  that  affusion  is  at  least  as  classical  and  scriptural  a 
mode  of  Baptism  as  immersion,  and  that  infants  are  entitled  to  it  as 
their  biblical  right.  By  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  D.D.  I2mo,  390 
pp.,  cloth,  price,  75  cents. 

Complete  Preacher. 

A  Sermonic  Magazine.    Containing  nearly  one  hundred 

sermons  in  full,  by  many  of  the  greatest  preachers  in  this  and  other 
countries  in  the  various  denominations.  3  vols.,  8vo,  doth,  each 
^1.50$  the  set,  ^.00. 

Jigi*  9!lte  0^009  worI»  Witt  6«  Mnl,  joce^^riii,  Cn  r«oc^  qfpric^. 
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Conversion  of  Children. 

Can  it  be  Effected?    How  Young?    Will  they  Remain 

Steadfast?  What  Means  to  be  Used?  When  to  be  Received  and 
how  Trained  in  the  Church?  By  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond » the  Chil- 
dren's ETmngelist.  Should  be  studied  by  all  lovers  and  teachers  of 
children.     Paper,  30  cents ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

Early  Days  ol  Christianity. 

By  Canon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.      This  standard  work 

needs  no  commendation.  Printed  from  imported  plates  without 
abridgment.  Paper  and  press-work  excellent.  Substantially  bound 
in  bruwn  or  green  cloth.  Authoriztd Edition.  8vo,  doth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents. 

From  Gloom  to  Gladness. 

Illustrations  of  Life  from  the  Biography  of  Esther.  By 
Rev.  Joseph  S.  Van  Dyke.  A  companion  book  to  «  Through  the 
Prison  to  the  Throne."  Rich  in  suggestive  and  practical  thoughts. 
i6mo,  254  pp.,  cloth,  ^i.oo. 

Fulton's  Replies. 

Punishment  of  Sin  Eternal.  Three  Sermons  in  reply  to 
Beecher,  Farrar,  and  IngersoU.  By  Justin  D.  Fulton,  D.T).  Svo, 
paper,  10  cents. 

Gllead :  An  Allegory. 

Gilead;  or,  the  Vision  of  All  Souls'  Hospital.    An  Allegory. 

By  Rev.  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  Congressman  from  New  York.  Hevisid 
Edition*     1 2mOy  cloth,  3  50  pp. ,  ^  i  .00. 

Gospel  of  Mark. 

From  the  Teacher's  Edition  of  the  Revised  New  Testament, 

with  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  List  of  I..essons,  Maps,  etc.  Paper, 
15  cents,  cloth,  50  cents. 

History  of  the  Cross. 

The  Lamb  in  the  Midst  of  the  Throne ;  or,  the  History  of 

the  Cross.  A  theological  work,  treating  the  condition  and  tenden- 
cies of  modem  religious  thought  as  related  to  the  pulpit,  and  some  of 
the  grave  questions  oi  the  day.  The  author  has  sought  to  bring  out 
the  universality  of  the  relations  of  Christ's  death  as  an  expiation 
for  sin,  and  as  a  moral  reconciling  force.  The  style  is  fresh  and  vig- 
orous. By  Jambs  M.  Sherwood,  D.D.,  editor  for  many  years  of 
The  Prabyterian  Revitw,    8vo,  525  pp.,  cloth,  ^2. 00. 

History  of  English  Bible  Translation. 

Revised  and  Brought  down  to  the  Present  Time  by  Thomas 

J.  CoNANT,  D.D.,  Member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Commit- 
tee, and  Translator  for  the  American  Bible  Union  Edition  of  the 
Scriptures.  A  Complete  History  of  Bible  Revision  from  the  WicklifTe 
Bible  to  the  Revised  Version.  2  vols.,  paper,  8vo,  284  pp.,  50  centl| 
I  vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  ^1.00. 

Tkt  oAove  viQX  ht  tad,  pott  paid,  on  rtedpi  qfpritu 
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Holy  Bible. 

The  "  Perfect  *'  Edition  of  the  Holy  Bible,  containing  the 

Old  and  New  Testaments,  together  with  Craden*s  Concordance  ;  the 
Psalms  in  Meter;  A. Comprehensive  Bible  Dictionary  fully  illustrat- 
ed ;  a  Pictorial  History  of  each  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible ;  Biograph- 
ical Sketches  of  the  Translators  and  Reformers ;  the  Lives  and  Mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Holy  Apostles  and  Evangelists;  Egyptian,  Jewish  and 
Biblical  Antiautties;  Cities  of  the  Bible,  with  descriptive  Scenes  and 
Events  in  Palestine ;  Biblical  Scenery,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancients ;  Natural  History,  Religious  Denominations,  Science  and 
Revelation;  Temple  of  Solomon  ;  History  of  Jewish  Worship,  etc., 
etc.  Profusely  illustrated,  elegantly  bound.  Royal  410, 1663  pp. 
A,  American  morocco,  raised  panel,  gilt  back,  ^9.00.;  ^,  fine 
French  morocco,  antique  panel,  full  gilt,  1 11.00;  C.  fine  German 
morocco,  massive  panel,  full  gilt,  ^13.50;  ^,  genuine  turkey 
morocco,  elegant  panel,  full  gilt,  I16.50. 

Home  Altar. 

An  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  Family  Worship.  With  Prayers 
and  Hymns  for  Family  Use.  By  Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems,  LL.D., 
Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers.  TAird  Edition,  i  amo,  cloth , 
281  pp.,  75  cents. 

Homiletles. 

A  Standard  Work,  invaluable  to  Clergymen.     By  James  M. 

HoPPiN,  D.D.»  Professor  in  Yale  College.  /Veto  Edition,  8vo,  809 
pp.,  cloth,  price,  ^3.00. 

HomlletlG  Eneyelopedia. 

A  Homiletic  Encyclopedia  of  Illustrations  in  Theology 

and  Morals.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Rev.  R.  A.  Bertram.  Roy- 
al 8vo,  cloth,  892  pp.,  ^2.50;  sheep,  ^3.50;  half  morocco,  ^.5a 

Homlletie  Monthly. 

Devoted  to  Homiletics,  Biblical  Literature,  Discussion  of 

Living  Issues,  and  Applied  Christianity.  I.  K.  Funk,  D.D.,  Editor. 
Subscription  price,  ^2.50  per  year;  single  numbers,  25  cents.  Vol- 
umes III.,  IV.,  v.,  VI.,  each  8vo,  cloth,  724  pp.,  I3.00. 

The  Homilist. 

By  David  Thomas,  D.D.,  author  of  "  The  Practical  Philos- 
opher," <*  The  Philosophy  of  Happiness,"  etc.,  etc  Editor's  Series. 
l2mo,  cloth,  368  pp.,  tinted  paper,  ^1.25. 

How  to  Pay  Chureh  Debts 

And  How  to  Keep  Churches  out  of  Debt  By  Rev.  Sylva- 
Nus  Stall.    i2mo,  cloth,  280  pp.,  ^1,50. 

ThB  above  worJu  wM  6i  9$iU,fo$t-paid,  on  reeeipt  nfprim. 
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Inner  Life  of  Christ. 

These  Sayings  of  Mine.  Sermons  on  St.  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel, Chaps,  I.- VII.  By  Joseph  Pa&kbr,  D.D.  Wiih  Introduction 
by  Dr.  Deems.    8yo,  cloth,  ^1.50. 

Servant  of  All.  Sermons  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  Chaps. 
VIII-XV.  By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.  A  seqael  to  the  above  vol- 
ume.    8yo,  cloth,  ^1.50. 

Things  Concerning  Himselfl    Sermons  on  St  Matthew's 

Gospel,  Chaps*.  XVl-XVIII.  A  sequel  to  the  above  volumes.  By 
Joseph  Parker,  D.D.    8vo,  cloth,  $i,So» 

Manual  of  Revivals. 

Practical  Hints  and  Suggestions  from  the  Histories  of  Re- 
vivals, and  Biographies  of  Revivalists,  with  Themes  for  the  use  of 
Ptoton,  before,  during,  and  after  special  services,  including  the  Texts, 
Subjects,  and  Outlines  of  the  Sermons  of  many  distinguished  Evan- 
gelists.   By  G,  W.  Hervsy,  A«M.    X2mo,  doth,  I1.25. 

Metropolitan  Pulpit. 

The    Metropolitan  Pulpit,  containing  carefiolly  prepared 

Condensations  of  Leading  Sermons,  preached  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  Outlines  of  Sermons  preached  elsewhere,  and  much  other 
homiletic  matter.  Vol.  I.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  206  pp.,  I1.50.  Vol. 
II.,  cloth,  enlarged.  (Metropolitan  Pulpit  and  Homiletic  Monthly.) 
388  pp.,  ^2.75.  The  set  l4«oo. 

Preaeher's  Cabinet. 

A  Handbook   of  Illustrations.     By  Rev.   Edward    P. 

Thwing,  author  of  "Drill-Book  in  Vocal  Culture."  FourtJk  Ediiion^ 
2  vols.,  i2mo,  paper,  50  cents. 

Popery* 

Popeiy  the  Foe  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Republic.  By 
Rev.  Jos.  &  Van  Dyke,  author  of  '^Through  the  Prison  to  the 
Throne,"  etc.    8vo,  cloth,  304  pp. » f  i  .oa 

Pulpit  and  Grave. 

A  volume  of  Funeral  Sermons  and  Addresses,  from  leading. 

Pulpits  in  America,  England,  Germany  and  France ;  Sketches  o' 
Sermons,  Obituary  Addresses,  Classified  Texts,  Scripture  Readings* 
Death-bed  Testimonies,  Point  on  Funeral  Etiquette,  etc.  Edited  by 
E.  J.  Wheeler,  A.  M.    8vo,  365  pp.,  cloth,  11.5a 

Pulpit  Talks 

On  Topics  of  the  Time,  including  ''Religion  and  Science," 

"Religion  and  Social  On?anizatiofi," Religion  and  Popular  Lit- 
erature," *<Religion  and  Popular  Amusements.*'  By  Rev.  J.  H. 
Rylance,  D.  D.     i2mo,  40pp.,  paper,  ascents. 


TV  aiom  works  will  be  Mni,^oti'Pa$d,  m  rteti^  o/frietm 
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Revised  Ne^w  Testament 

With  New  Index  and  Concordancei  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels, Maps,  Parallel  Passages  in  full,  and  many  other  Indispensable 
Help4.  All  most  carefully  prepared.  Cloth,  ^1.50.  Other  bind- 
ings, from  ^2.50  to  ^io.oo« 

Revisers'  English. 

A  Spicv  Criticism  on  the  English  of  the  Revisers  of  the 
New  Testament.  By  Rev.  Geo.  Washington  Moon.  lamo, 
cloth,  75  cents. 

Sehaf f  -  Herzog    Eneyelopedla     of     Religious 
Know^ledge. 

A  Religious  Encyclopedia;  or,  Dictionary  of  Biblical, 

Historical,  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Theology.  Based  on  the  Real- 
Encyklopadie  of  Herzog,  Pitt  and  Hauck.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  assisted  by  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Jackson,  M.  A.,  and  Rev.  D.  S. 
Schafi.  Complete  in  three  large  volumes.  Royal  8vo,/^  volume, 
cloth,  |6.oo;  sheep,  ^7.50;  half  morocco,  ^9.00 ;  full  morocco,  gilt, 
f  1 2.00.  Sold  only  by  Subscrifftion.  p^Full  descriptive  circulars 
wiik  Testimonials  sent,  gratis,  to  any  address. 

The  Theoeratle  Kingdom. 

The  Theocratic  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  the  Christ,  as 

covenanted  in  the  Old,  and  presented  in  the  New  Testamefit.  An 
exhaustive  work  on  Eschatology  from  the  pre-millenarian  stand- 
point. By  Rev.  G.  N.  H.  Peters,  A.  M.  In  three  laige  vols., 
9VO,  cloth,  $^,00  each.  (In  press.)  Scud  for  an  exAauslive  proS' 
pectus  and  specimen  pages^ 

Theology  of  the  Old  Testament. 

By  Dr.  Gust.  Fr.  Oehler,  late  Professor  Ordinarius  of 

Theology  in  Tubingen,  Leipzig.  This  American  edition  is  edited  by 
Prof.  Geo.  E.  Day,  D.  D.,of  Yale  College,  and  compared  with  the 
latest  German  Edition  (1882).  A  very  great  work.  It  has  been  in- 
troduced as  a  text  book  in  Yale,  Princeton,  New  Brunswick,  Lane 
(Cincin.),  and  other  Seminaries.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  ^3.00.  f^^Send 
for  prospectus* 

Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts. 

This  great  work  contains  the  best  thoughts,  Illustrations 

and  Literary  Gems  of  the  world's  ablest  books  on  almost  every  sub- 
ject, homiletically  arranged.  It  is  the  result  of  researches  made  by 
a  score  of  contributors.  Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  Spence,  M.  A., 
Rev.  J.  S.  EXELL.  M.  A.,  Rev.  C.  Neil,  M.  A.,  Rev.  I.  Stephen- 
son, M.  A.  A  most  valuable,  and  caiefuUy  arranged  work.  To 
be  completed  in  six  or  seven  volumes,  large  8vo,  cloth,  per  volume, 
f  3.50.    To  be  issued  every  three  months. 


The  mbcve  works  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  om  receipt  of  price. 
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Thoughts  of  John  Foster. 

John  Foster  ranks  among  the  most  original  and  suggestive 

writers  of  this  century.  His  style  equals  the  terseness  and  strength 
of  that  of  Butler,  Clark  or  Barrow ;  his  imagination  is  more  ardent 
and  powerful  than  that  of  Taylor  or  Coleridge,  and  his  conceptions 
dazzle  with  their  splendor,  and  awe  with  their  majesty.  By  W,  W. 
Everts,  D.  D.    Cloth,  i2mo,  |i.oo. 

Through  the  Prison  to  the  Throne, 

Illustrations  of  Life  from  the  Biography  of  Joseph.  By 
Rev.  J.  S.  Van  Dyke,  author  of  "  Popery  the  Foe  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  Republic."    i6mo,  doth,  254  pp.,  $1.00. 

Treasury  of  David. 

Containing  an  Original  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  : 

A  Collection  of  Illustrative  Extracts  from  the  whole  range  of  litera- 
ture ;  a  series  of  homiletical  hints  upon  almost  every  verse,  and  lists 
of  writers  upon  each  verse.  By  Rev.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon.  8vo, 
cloth,  per  volume,  $2.00;  sheep  $2.75.  Complete  in  Seven  Volumes, 
Six  now  ready.  tS^  Sold  separately  or  in  the  Set, 
Vol,  I.,  Psalms  1-26  (inclusive)  Vol,  II.  Psalms  27-52;  Vol.  III., 
Psalms  53-68;  Vol.  ly..  Psalms  69-103 ;  Vol.  V.,  Psalms  1 04-1 18; 
Vol.  VI.,  P2»alms  1 19-124;  Vol.  VII.,  Psalms  125-150. 

Bul'wer's  Novels. 

Leila;  or,  the  Siege  of  Granada :  and,  The  Coming  Race  ; 

or.  The  New  Utopia.  By  Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lyiion.  I2nits 
284  pp.,  leatherette,  50  cents  ;  cloih,  75  cents. 

Child's  Guide  to  Heaven. 

By  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond.  Paper,  10 cts., leatherette,  2 sets. 

Christmas  Books. 

Containing  A  Christmas  Carol,  the  Chimes,  the  Cricket  on 

the  Hearth,  The  Battle  of  Life,  The  Haunted  xMan.  By  Charles 
Dickens.  2  vols.,  paper,  270  pp.,  8vo,  50  cents;  i  vol.,  8vo, 
cloth,  75  cents. 

Calvin. 

John  Calvin*    By  M.  Guizor,  Member  of  the  Institute  of 

of  France.    4to,  paper,  15  cents;  i2mo,  160  pp.,  cloth,  50  cents. 

Cyclopedia  of  Quotations. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations,  English  and  Latm, 

with  an  Appendix,  containing  Proverbs  from  the  Latin  and  Modern 
Languages;  Law  and  Ecclesiastical  Terms  and  Significations; 
Names,  Dates  and  Nationality  of  Quoted  Authors,  etc.,  with  Copious 
Indices.  Contains  17,000  classified  quotations  and  50,000  lines  of 
Concordance.  By  J.  K,  Hoyt  and  Anna  L.  Ward.  Royal  8vo,  900 
pp.,  cloth,  ^5.00;  sheep,  I6.50  ;  half  mor.,  $8.00  ;  full  mor.,  1 10,00. 

ThtaioM  workiwiU  Ar  sent,poti'paid,  0n  receipt  pf  price. 
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Deems  Birthday  Book. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems, 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  Strangers,  New  York.  Ar- 
ranged by  Sarah  Kkables  Hunt.  The  book  has  for  a  frontispiece 
a  very  fine  vignette  portrait  of  Dr.  Deems.  Ooth,  fi.oo;  gilc 
edges,  ^1.25. 

Diary  ol  a  Minister's  Wile. 

By  Alhedia  M.  Brown,    ifiomplete  Edition^    8vo,  paper, 

30  cents;  cloth,  handsomely  bound,  ^150. 

Drill  Book  Ini  Voeal  Culture. 

Drill  Book  in  Vocal  Culture  and  Gesture.     Rsv.  Prof. 

Edward  P.  Thwing.  {Sixth  Edition,)  i2mo, paper,  1 15  pp.*  25  cts. 

Eastern  Proverbs  and  Emblems 

Illustrating  Old  Truths.  Selected  from  over  1,000  volumes, 

some  very  rare,  and  to  be  consulted  only  in  libraries  in  India,  Rnssid, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  or  in  the  British  Museum.  All  are 
classified  under  subjects.  This  book  is  a  rich  storehouse  of  emblems 
and  proverbs.  By  Rev.  A.  Long,  member  of  die  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society.    8vo,  280  pp.,  cloth,  f  i.oo. 

Gathered  Lambs; 

Showing  how  Jesus  "  the  Good  Shepherd  "  l^d  down  His 

life  ior  us,  and  how  many  little  Lambs  have  been  gathered  into 
His  fold.  By  Rev.  Edward  Payson  Hammond,  author  of 
**Child*s  Guide,"  etc.  A  book  for  children.  i2mo,  176  pp., 
paper,  10  cents  ;  cloth,  40  cents. 

Gems  of  Illustration. 

From  the  writings  of  Dr.  Thomas  Gxtthrie,  classified  and 

arranged.  A  priceless  book  for  clergymen  and  all  public  teachers. 
Second  Edition,     8vo,  196  pp.,  cloth,  I1.50. 

Giving  or  Entertainment ;  WTileh  ? 

A  Cleari  Concise  Discussion  on  Church  Entertainments  in 
Contrast  to  Givii^.  By  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Van  Dyke,  author  0/ 
**  Through  the  Prison  to  the  Throne,"  etc,  i2mo,  32  pp.,  paper, 
ft5  cents. 

Gospel  by  Mark,  In  Phonetle  Spelling. 

The  Gospel  by  Mark,  in  Phonetic  Spelling.  By  C.  W.  K. 
Issued  to  illustrate  the  reform  in  spelling  as  suggested  by  an  able 
advocate  of  this  movement.    Paper,  15  cents;  cloth,  40  cents. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

A  Sketch  of  his  Career,  with  analysis  of  his  power  as  a 
Preacher,  Lecturer,  Orator,  and  Journalist,  and  incidents  and 
reminiscences  of  his  Life.  Bv  Lyman  Abboti",  D.D.  Finely 
illustrated,  8vo,  600  pp.,  cloth,  ^3.00;  sheep,  $4.50;  half  morocco, 
|6.oo ;  full  morocco,  gilt,  $7.00;  memorial  copy,  extra  fine,  ^lo.oQ 

mdfor  iliuttrated  circular. 
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Statement  of  bis  Doctrinal  Beliefs  and  Unbeliefs  before 
the  Congregadonal  Association  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  Oc- 
tober 10,  1882.    Paper  10  cents. 

Heroes  and  Holidays. 

Talks  and  Stories  about  Heroes  and  Holidays.  Short 
illustrated  lectures  to  Boys  and  Girls  by  twenty-one  preachers  in 
United  Sutes  and  Great  Britain.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts, 
A.M.     i2mo,  265  pp.,  cloth,  $1.25. 

History  of  England. 

A  Popular  History  of  Society  and  Government  in  England 

from  the  Earliest  period  to  the  Present  Times.  By  Charles 
Knight.  Tables  of  Contents,  Index,  Appendix,  Notes  and  Let- 
terpress unabridged.  8  vo1s.^4to,  paper,  1370  pp.,  ^2.80;  2  vols., 
4to^  cloth,  I3. 75;  4  vols.,  1^4.40;  i  vol.,  sheep,  (4.00;  2  vols., 
I5.00;  I  vol.,  Fr.  im.  morocco,  JS4.50;  2  vols.,  ^25.50. 

This  IS  the  most  complete,  and  in  every  way  the  most  desirable 
History  of  England  ever  written.  The  lormer  price  of  this  His- 
tory was  $iS,oo  to  I25.00. 

How  to  Enjoy  Life. 

Clergymen's  and  Students'  Health;  or,  Physical  and  Mental 
Hygiene,  the  True  Way  to  Enjoy  Life.  By  William  Mason  Cor- 
nell, M.D.  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
Member  of  the  American  Medical  Associadon.  (FifiA  Ediiion). 
i2mo,  cloth,  360  pp.,  Ii.oo. 

Hymns  for  All  Christians. 
Compiled  by  Charles  F.  Deems,  D.D.  LL.D.)  and  Phebe 

Gary.    {Fifth  Editum).     lamo,  dotii,  75  cents. 

In  Memorlam.— Wm.  Cullen  Bryant. 

A  Funeral  Oration.     By  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.D.    8vo, 

paper,  10  cents. 

Is  Romanism  Good  Enough  for  Romanists  ? 

This  is  a  sermon  in  tract  form,  very  earnest,  bristling  with 
facts.  It  has  excited  already  wide  interest.  By  Justin  D.  Fulton, 
D.D.    Single  number,  6  cents ;  50  copies,  I2.50 ;  100  copies,  ^co. 

Lothalr. 

By  Rt  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  2  vols., 

paper,  256  pp.  50  cents;  i  vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  ^1.00. 

Lectures  by  Pere  Hyaelnthe. 

"  Respect  for  the  Truth,"  *'  Reformation  of  the  "Family." 
**  The  Moral  Crisis."  Translated  from  the  French  by  Rev.  Lxon« 
abd'Wolsby  Bacon.    8vo»  paper,  15  cents. 

Leech's  Reply. 

An  Incisive  Reply  to  Ingersoli's  Attack  on  the  Bible.  By 
S.  V.  Lkech,  D.  D.    8vo,  paper,  10  cents. 

The  mbeoi  warkt  will  bt  nnt,  ^ost^^id,  en  r§mpt  o/pfict* 
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"My  St.  John," 

▲  remarkable  pastoral  experience  by  James  M.  Ludlow. 

D.O.    "  A  most  pathetic  aad  interesting  story,  which  has  brought 
^ears  from  many  eyes.**    32mot  lOc;    50  oi^ies,  #3*50;  100,  f^ 

Fikstor's  Record. 

For  Study,  Work,  Appointments  and  Choir  for  one  year. 
By  Rev.  W.  T.  Wylie.     i2mo,  paper,  50  c;  cloth,  75,  ]eather,|i* 

Robert  Raikes'  Centennial  Addresses. 

Delivered  at  the  Raikes  Centennial  Celebration,  by  Rev. 

Drs.  J.  P.  Newman,   Thos.  Armitage,  Rufus  W.  Clark,  Chas.  S. 
Robinson,  R.  S.  Storrs;  and  others.    8vo,  paper,  10  cents. 

Roek  that  Is  Higher  than  I. 

This  is  a  beautiful  gift  book  suitable  at  all  seasons.  By 
Rev.  John  Edgar  Johnson.    Syo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

Sartor  Resartus. 

The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Herr  Teufelsdrockh.  By 
Thomas  Carlyle.    Paper,  176  pp.,  25  cents ;  8vo,  cloth,  60  cents. 

Standard  Hymns. 

With  Biographical  Notes  of  their  Authors,  Compiled  by 
Prof.  Ed.  p.  Thwing.     lamo,  paper,  6c.;  fifty  or  more,  5c.  each. 

Talks  to  Boys  and  Girls  about  Jesus. 

With  Bible  Links  to  make  a  Complete  and  Chronological 
Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts. 
i2mo,400  pp,  cloth,  75  cents,  illustratedt  ^1.50. 

Talks  to  Farmers. 

A  new  book  of  nineteen  Addresses  to  Farmers.  i2mo,  360 
pp.,  doth,  ^i.oo.    By  Rev.  Chari«ss  H.  Sfurgeon. 

Traps  lor  the  Young. 

A  new,  thrilling,  but  prudent  description  of  the  author's 

adventures  with  crime,  and  in  bringing  the  victims  to  justice.  A 
book  for  parents,  divested  of  •  all  impiupei  language  or  representa- 
tions. By  Anthony  Combtock,  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of   Vice,    uthor  of  '*  Frauds  Exposed."    i2mo,  cloth,3i'00. 

W^all  Street  In  History. 

Giving  the  History  of  this  Street  from  Colonial  Times  to  the 

present  date.  By  Martha  J.  Lamb,  author  of  "  History  of  New 
York,^'  editor  of  *•  Magazine  of  American  History,"  Copiously 
illustrated ;  4to,  cloth,  t^joo. 

WTiat  our  Girls  Ought  to  TSuorw. 

A  book  of  practical  hygiene  for  girls,  containing  excellent 
advice  and  valuable  information.  The  author  was  a  physician 
of  large  practice;  a  graduate,  resident  pbysictan  and  teacher  of 
Natural  Sciences,  in  the  Mass.  State  Normal  School;  graduate  of 
the  Woman's  Medical  College,  New  York.  i2mo,  261  pp.,  cloth,  ^i^ 
'7%9  abffvn  worki  mlibt  Mntt  fcttfaid^  on  rtctipt  tf  ^rim% 
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*S}^t  standard  Series. 

Bett  B«oki  for  a  Trifle,  printed  In  readable  type,  on  fklr  paper,  and  iB  manllla, 
wholly  without  abridgment  except  Noa.  6-7, 9-10.  All  Bonks  with  etar  (*;  (16 
Tola.)  are  oU»o  bonnd  oru  Tolume,  cloth,  $3.60.  4^  Books  with  dagger  (t)  are 
qUo  bound  separately  In  oloih.    See  prices  elsew&ere. 


No.  Price. 

*1.  John  PloQghman'B  Talk.    0. 
H.  Spaigeon.      Oarlyie    on 
Ohoice  of  Books.  4to.    Both  $0  12 
•2.  Manliness  of  Christ.  Thomas 

Hughes.   4to 10 

8.  Essays.  Lord  Ifscanlay.  4to.       16 
4.  Light  of  Asia.  E.  Arnold.  4to.       16 
*6.  Imitation  ot  Christ.  Thomas 

A  Eempis.    4to 16 

•fi^T.    Life  of  CHrlst.  Canon  Far- 

rar.    4to 60 

8.  Essays.  Tbomss  Carlyle.  ito.       20 
*9.10.    Life  and  Work  oi  St.  PanL 

Canon  Farrar.    4to,  botti....       60 
•11.  S«*]f-Cultu(e.       Prof.  J.  a 

Blackie.    4to 10 

tl2-19.  Kolght's  Popular  Hlstoiy 

of  England.    4to,both 2  tO 

*20-2L  Buskin's  Letters  to  Work- 
men and  Laborers,  itoboth.       80 
22.  Idyls  of  the  King.     Alfred 

Tennyson.     4to       20 

28.  Life  of  Rowland  HUL    Ber. 

y.  J.  Charlesworth.    ito  ...        16 
24.  Town     Geology.        Charlea 

Klngaley.    4to 16 

26.  Alflred     the    Great     Thoa. 

Hughes.   4to 20 

26.  Outdoor  Life  In  Europe.  Bey. 
E.P.  Tbwlng.    4to 20 

27.  Calamities  of  AuthOEB.  L  D*- 
Israeli.    4to 20 

28.  Salon    of  ICadame   Neokar. 
Parti.    4to 16 

29.  Ethics  of  the  Dust.     John 
Buskin.    4to •• 16 

804  L.  Memories  of   My  Exile. 

Louis  Kossuth.    4to 40 

*83.  Mister  Horn  and  HisFlrtendiR, 

Blnstratod.     4to  16 

88-84.  Orations  of  Demosthenes. 

4to 40 

86.  Fkondes  Agrestes.  John  Bua- 

kin.    4to 16 

86.  Joan  of  Arc.   Alphonse   de 
Lamartine.     4to 10 

87.  Ihoughts  of  M.  Aurellus  An- 
toninus. 4to 16 

^  Salon    of   Madame  Necker. 

Part  11.    4to U 

89.  The  Hermits.    Chas.  Kings- 
ley.     4to 16 

*40.  John  Ploufthman's  Pictures. 

C.  H.  Spurgeon.    4to 16 

*41.  Pulpit    Table  -  Talk.     Dean 

JEtamsay.    4to 10 

*42.  Bible  and  Newspaper.    0.  H. 

Spurgeon.     4to 16 

^t8.Laoon.    Bar.  C.  Colton.    4tc       20 


No. 
44 


Citixen  of  the 


George 


Goldsmith's 

World.    4to..^ 

46.  America  Bevisited. 

Augustus  Sala.     4to 
46.  life  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon.    8vo 
t47.  John  Calvin.    M.  Guizot.  4to 
t4849  Dickens' Christmas  Books. 

Illustrated.    8yo... 

60.  Shairp's    Culture    and  Ba- 

liglon.    Bto 

t61-62.  Godet's  Commentary  on 

Luke.  Ed.  by  Dr.  John  HalL 

Sre,  2  parts,  both 

t68.  Diary  of  a  Minister's  Wife. 

Part.  I.    8to 

t64-67.  Tan  Doren's   Suggestive 

Commentary  on  Luke.   New 

edition,  enlarged.    8vo 

t68.  Diary  of  a  Minister's  Wife. 

PartU.    Bvo    

69.  The  Nutritive  Cure.  Dr. 
Bobert  Walter.    8vo 

too.  Sartor     Besartus.     Thomss 

Carlyle.    4to 

t61-6a.  Lothair.     Lord  Bsaoons- 

fleld.    8vo. 

03.  The  Persian  Queen  and 
Other  Pictures  of  Truth.  Bev. 

E.  P.  Thwing.  8vo 

64.  Salon    of  Madame   Necker. 

Part  in.    4to 

t66<^.  The  Popular  History  of 

En^h    Bible    Translation. 

H.  F.  Conant.   Bvo.  both .... 

67.  Ingersoll  Answered.    Joseph 

Parker.  D.D.    8vo 

t68-69,    Studies  in  Mark.    D.  O. 
Hnghes.    8vo.  in  two  parts. . 

70.  Job's  Comlorter's.  A  Beli- 
gious  Satire.  Joseph  Parker, 
l>.  D.  (London  )    16mo 

171.  Bevlser's  Englisb.    G.  Wash- 
ington Moon.  F.B.S.L.  12mo 

t72.  The  Conversion  of  Children 
Bev.  Ed.  P  Hammond.  12mo 

78.  New  Testament  Helps.  Bev. 
W.  F.  Crafts.     8vo 

74.  Opium — England's  Coercive 

Policy.  Bev.  J.  Ligglns.  8vo. 

t76.  Blood  of  Jesus.  Bev.  Wm.  A. 

Beid.    With  introduction  by 

E.  P .  Ham mond.     12mo .... 
76.  Lesson  in  the  Closet.    Chas. 

F.  Deems,  D.D.    12mo 

t77-78.    Heroes     and     Holidays. 

Bev.  W.  F.  Crafts.     12mo,  2 
pts.,  both  

79.  Beminiscences  of  Bev.  Ly- 
man Beecher,  D.D.    8to .... 
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Tki  Mtt{»6  bookM),  pa^ttS'OO:  cheap  clothe  S*o,oo:  fine  el^k,  extra  paper^ 

^tt.OO*    ab  adJutttMe  cevers,  with  name  of  each  heeh  oa  b€tck 

{Jer paper  tdition),  t2.7S  :  single  cover,  isc. 

MI^AUhooktqftkttteneianl^molnHm, 


801  (Hiv«r  Cromwell.  HU  Life, 

Times,  Battlefields  and  Con- 
temporaries. By  Paxton 
Hood,  author  of  "  Christmas 
Evans,  '*  etc.  Paper,  25  cents^ 
cloth,  j(i.oo. 

8L  Soienoe  in  Short  Chapters, 

By  W.  Mattieu  Williaics, 
F.R.A.S.  Author  of  «'Fuel 
of  the  Sun,"  etc.  A  leading 
scientist  in  England.  312  pp. 
Paper,  25  cents,  cloth,  ^1.00. 

n.  Amerioan  HtunoristB.   By 

Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A.  A 
distinguished  clergyman  of 
London.  Author  01  ' '  Music 
amd  Morals,  etc.  192  pp. 
Paper,  15  cents,  fine  doth*  75c. 

88.  Livee  of  Illnitrioai  Shoe- 
makers. By  William  Ed- 
ward Links.      A  book  of 

••Self  Help."  288  pp.  Pa- 
pert  ^5  cents,  fine  cloth,  ^i  .00. 

84.  Flotiaiii  and  Jetiam.     A 

Yachtsman's  Experiences  at 
Sea  and  Ashore.  By  Thos. 
Gibson  Bowles,  Master  Ma- 
rine. 276  pp.  Paper,  25 
cents,  fine  cloth,  |i  00. 

89.  Hjghwayi  of  Literature. 

OrWhat  to  Read  and  How 
to  Read.  By  David  Prydb, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Author  of 
"Great  Men  of  European 
History,"  etc  l68  pp.  Pa- 
per, 15  cents,  fine  cloth,  750. 

86.  Colin    Clont*8     Calendar. 

The  Record  of  a  Summer — 
April  to  October.  By  Grant 
Allen,  author  of  *'  Vignettes 


of  Nature,"  etc.  235  pp. 
Paper,  25  cents,  cloth,^i.oo. 

87.  The    Enaji    of    George 

EU«t  Collected  and  Ar- 
ranged, with  an  Introduction 
to  her  "  Analysis  of  Motives." 
By  Nathan  Sheppard,  au- 
thor of  ''  Readings  from 
George  Eliot,"  etc  Paper, 
25  cents,  fine  cloth,  ^1.00. 

88.  Charlotte     Bronte.       An 

Hour  with  Charlotte  Brontd ; 
or,  Flowers  from  a  Yorkshire 
Moor.  By  Laura  C.  Hol- 
low ay,  author  of  **  Mothers 
of  Great  Men  and  WomeD,*' 
etc  156pp.  Paper,  is  cents; 
fine  cloth,  with  steel  engrai  ing 
of  Charlotte  Bronti,  75  cents. 

89.  Sam  Hobart.  The  Loco- 
motive Engineer.    A    work- 

ingman*s  Solution  of  the 
Labor  Problem.  By  Justin 
D.  Fulton,  D.D.  255  pp. 
Paper,  25  cents,  cloth,  |i. 00. 

80.  Snooeflgftd  Men  of  To-Day, 

and  what  they  Say  of  Success. 
Based  on  facts  and  opinions 
gathered  from  Five  Hundred 
Prominent  Men.  By  Rev. 
Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  A.M,  A 
Book  of  Self  Help.  276  pp. 
Paper,  25  cents,  cloth,  f  i.oo. 

91.  Natore  Studies.  By  Grant 
Allen,  Andrew  Wilson, 
Thomas  Foster,  Edward 
Clood  and  Richard  A. 
Proctor.  A  sterling  vol- 
ume. 264  pp.  Paper,  25 
cents,  fine  cloth,  |i.oo. 
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92.  India :  What  can  it  Teaoh 

Us  ?  A  course  of  lectures  de- 
livered before  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  By  F.  Max 
MtiLLKR,  K.M.  With  an  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by 
Prof.  Alexander  Wilder,  M.D. 
288  pp.  Paper,  25  cents,  fine 
cloth,  ^i.oa 

93.  A  Winter  in  India.    By 
Rt.  Hon.    W.   E.    Baxter, 

M.P.  A  fascinating  story  of 
a  jonmey  through  India. 
With  map.  154  PP-  Paper, 
15  cents,  fine  cloth,  75  cents. 

9ft.  Soottigli     Charaoteriitiof. 

By  Paxton  Hood,  Author  of 
"  Oliver  Cromwell,"  "  Christ- 
mas Evans,"  etc.  315  pp. 
Paper,  25  cents,  fine  doth, 
|i.oo. 

95.  Histcrioal     and     Other 

Sketches.  By  Jambs  An- 
thony Froudb.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction  by  David  H. 
Wheeler,  LL.D.  288  pp. 
Paper,  25  cents,  fine  cloth, 
li.eo. 

96.  Jewiih    Artisan  life  in 

the  Time  of  Jesus,  By  Prof. 
Franz  Delitsch,  Trans- 
lated from  the  latest  German 
edition,  by  Bemhard  Pick, 
Ph.D.  Paper,  15  cents,  fine 
cloth,  75  cents. 

97.  Soientiflo  Sophisnui..  A  re- 
view of  current  Theories,  con- 
cerning   Atoms,    Apes    and 

Men.  By  Sa»«uel  Wain- 
WRiGHT,  D.D.,  author  of 
••Christian  Certainty,"  etc. 
Paper,  25  cents,  fine  d«th, 
$1.00. 

98.  ninstrationa  and  Medita- 
tions;   or.  Flowers  from    a 

Puritan*  s  Garden,  distilled 
and  dispensed  by  C.  H.  Spur- 
GEON.  Paper,  25  cents,  fine 
cloth,  ^  1. 00. 


99*  French  Celebrities.   Fart 

!•  Brief  Biographies  of  Mar 
shal  De  MacMahon,  Leon 
Gambetta,  Jules  Gr*vy,  Louia 
Blanc,  Charles  De  Freycinet, 
Victor  Hugo,  Ferdinand  De 
Lesseps.  By  Ernest  Dau-  . 
DET,  and  others.  Paper,  15 
cents,  fine  cloth,  75  cents. 

100.  By- Ways  of  Literature' 

Or  JEssays  on  Old  Things  and 
New,  in  the  Customs,  Educa- 
tion, Character,  Literature, 
and  Language  of  the  English' 
speaking  People.  By  David 
II.  Wheeler,  LL.D.  Paper, 
25  cents,  fine  cloth,  li.oa 

lOL  Kartin  Luther.   His  Life 

and  limes.  By  Dr.  William 
Rein,  Eisenach,  Germany. 
Based  upon  Kdstlin's  "'Life 
of  Luther."  Translated.  Pa- 
per, 25  cents,  cloth,  ^1.00. 

102.  French  Celebrities.  Fart 

IL  Brief  Biographies  of 
Jules  Ferry,  George  Clemen- 
ceau,  Ernest  Renan,  Henri 
Rochefort,  Challemel,  Lacour, 
Jules  Simon,  Erckman-Chat- 
rian,  Paul  Bert,  and  Alphonse 
Daudet  By  Jules  Claretie, 
and  others.  Paper,  15  cents, 
fine  cloth,  75  cents. 

.103.  Christmas  in  a  Falaoe. 

A  traveter's  story  by  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale.  i2mo. 
Paper,  25  cents,  fine  cloihf 
1 1. 00;  Holiday  edition^  cloth, 
fi.oa 

10ft.  With  the  Foets.   Aselec- 

tion  of  English  poetry.  By 
Canon  Farrar.  Paper,  25 
cents,  cloth,  ^i.oa 

106.  ThelifeofZwinffli.  The 

Swiss  Reformer.  By  Jean 
Grob.  Translated.  Pap  t\ 
25  cents,  cloth.  $i.oo. 


The  a(OM  workt  wiU  b€  uiU,pottpaiA,im  reeetpt  iff  price. 
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ISSUED  BI-WEEKLY. 

S«t,  M  Boolct  In  Paper,  $5 ;  Adjact»ble  Cover*  (916)  with  nmme  of 
\  book  on  biMk,  $4.75.    Set,  SB  Books^  In  ekeap  Clotk» 
$10.    Set,  SM  Books,  line  Clotk,  eztm  pnper*  $16* 


/.  Tki  Standard  Library,  1884 
Series^  will  contain  26  books,  one 
to  be  issued  every  two  weeks.  The 
paper,  binding,  etc,^  will  be  the 
same  as  *^i88j  Series/* 

2,  Some  nine  of  the  books  will  be 
fiction^  by  many  of  the  ablest  of  our 
writers;  the  other  books  will  be, 
also,  all  new — not  heretofore  pub- 
lished  in  America, 

J,  Each  book  will  be  ismo  in 
site,   with    clear  type,  good  paper. 

Prices: — Paper,  15c.  and  sjc.  per  Tolome;  cloth,  75c.  and  $l.oo» 
Subscription  (26  Books),  paper,  l5.oo;  cloth,  ^i6.oo« 

^^Sendfor  •*  Standard  Library  "  Catalogue. 


and  bound  in  signatures  {^  inset)^ 
the  same  as  cioth  books  are  bounds 

4.  The  booh  will  be  bound  in 
heavy  cover  paper,  with  artistic  dt^ 
sign  printed  in  two  colors,  making 
the  book  an  ornament  for  any  par- 
lor table, 

5.  The  books  will  stand  erect  on 
the  Library  shelf  the  same  as  a 
cloth-bound    book,      Thb   TrrLB 

will    be    VRINTBD  ON   THE  BACK, 

also  on  the  side. 


106.  Story  of  the  llenr.   Epi- 

tomized  from  the  "Menr 
Oasis,"  by  the  author,  Ed- 
MOND  O* Donovan.  A  story 
of  travel  in  Central  Asia. 
i2mo,  paper,  25  cents;  fine 
cloth,  $1,00. 

107.  Mama  and  the  Diary  of 

a  Superfluous  Man.  Two 
Novels.  By  Ivan  Turgb- 
NIEFF.  Translated  from  the 
Russian.  i2mo,  paper,  15 
cents;  fine  cloth,  75  cents. 


106.  Xemorie  and  Rime.   A 

story  of  Western  Life,  sketches 
of  travel  in  Europe,  and  va* 
rious  poems.  By  Joaquin 
Miller.  i2mo,  paper,  35 
cents ;  cloth,  li.oo« 

109.  Christianity  Triomphanl 

Its  defensive  and  aggressive 
victories.  By  J.  P.  Newmak, 
D.D.  i2mo,  paper,  15  cents; 
fine  cloth,  75  cents. 


NEW  BOOKS  BY 

JULIAN  HAWTHORNE,  I  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE, 

^         JOAQUIN  MILLER,  JOHN  HARBERTON 

OBORQE  P.  LATHROP.  I  Capt.  ROLAND  COFFIN 

Etc.,  Etc 


